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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our    many    beneficent   friends   of    what    the    school    is 
doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The   Royer-Greaves  School   for   Blind   is  a   non-profit   cor- 
poration    established     and     conducted     for    physically     or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.    It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


Cover  Story 

This  beautiful  house  for  long  years  sheltered  many, 
many  blind  children  and  teen-agers. 

Now,  because  of  the  requirements  of  life  safety 
standards,  it  can  no  longer  be  a  residence  for  our  pupils. 

Several  years  ago  the  boys  moved  into  their  new  build- 
ing. Our  girls  now  also  have  their  own  new  ground  floor 
modern  living  quarters.  They  are  currently  becoming  ac- 
customed to  new  surroundings  and  new  paths  of  travel. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  friends  of  the  school  who 
have  helped  us  meet  the  great  costs  entailed  in  the  reno- 
vation, remodeling,  and  furnishing  of  our  girls'  attractive 
and   comfortable   residence. 

O 

Christmas  Party 

I  see  Santa  Claus.  Santa  Claus  gives  me  pres- 
ents. I  eat  ice  cream  and  cake.  I  drink  juices.  I 
have  fun  at  the  party.  Santa  Claus  came  with 
the  people  of  the  Lower  Providence  Presbyterian 
Church.    He  is  my  friend. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 
o 

Christmas 

Mommy  and  Daddy  will  give  me  toys.  I  am  go- 
ing to  eat  ice  cream  and  turkey. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 


Christmas 

I'll  have  a  baby  doll.  Santa  Claus  says  "Ho, 
ho,  ho."  I  play  with  the  ball.  I  eat  ice  cream  and 
cup  cakes  at  the  parties. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 
o 

Eat 

You  eat  the  turkey  and  filling.  You  eat  the 
cranberry  sauce.  You  eat  the  pumpkin  pie.  You 
drink  milk.    You  eat  chicken. 

Mindi   Panitch,   Pupil 


School 

I  march  around  the  room.  I  put  beads  in  the 
bottle.  I  put  shapes  on  the  shaker.  I  am  happy 
at  school.  I  am  much  better  behaved  than  I  was 
when  I  came. 

Don  Fitzgerald,  Pupil 


Eat 

I  like  to  eat.  I  eat  my  dinner.  I  drink  my  milk. 
Johnny  Jeweks,  Pupil 


Santa  Claus 

He  gives  you  toys.  He  gives  you  record  play- 
ers. He  gives  dolls.  I  eat  ice  cream  at  the  party. 
I  have  fun  at  the  party.  Santa  comes  from  Lower 
Providence. 

Tony  Thompson,   Pupil 


Picture  Book 

I  look  at  my  book.   I  see  the  water,  rocks, 
a  mountain.   The  water  is  blue  and  white. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 


and 


Library 

I  went  to  the  library.  I  saw  Mrs.  Koons.   I  got 
a  toy. 

Thomas  O'Keefee,  Pupil 


Toy  Bus 

I  have  a  bus.  I  play  with  the  bus.  It  goes  back 
and  forth.   There  is  a  bean  bag  in  the  bus. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 
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Christmas  Program 


We  had  a  party  on  Sunday,  December  2.  It 
was  given  by  the  Lower  Providence  Presbyterian 
Church.  We  were  in  the  Activities  Building.  The 
bell  choir  and  the  chorus  gave  the  program  for 
the  church  group. 

Afterwards  they  served  us  ice  cream,  cookies, 
pretzels,  and  punch.  I  enjoyed  the  party  very 
much.   We  had  a  good  time. 

It  is  a  great  party.   I  loved  Santa  Claus. 

Tom  Holt,  Pupil 


Shopping 

On  Saturday,  December  1,  our  Girl  Scout  troop 
went  shopping  at  Mostellers  in  West  Chester.  The 
Boy  Scouts  went  also.  I  rode  on  the  bus  with  Mr. 
Steciw. 

When  we  got  to  Mostellers,  Santa  Claus  was 
there  to  meet  us.  We  went  in  and  shopped  for 
gifts.  It  was  a  pretty  store.  I  bought  my  mother 
a  pair  of  socks  to  keep  her  feet  warm.  After 
everyone  had  finished  shopping  we  got  on  the 
bus  and  came  back  to  school. 

Estelle  Bailey,  Pupil 


December 

During  the  month  of  December  we  enjoy  many 
activities.  There  are  parties  and  our  Christmas 
program  here  at  school.  We  go  away  to  other 
schools  and  places  to  give  the  program.  We  also 
went  to  MacDonald's.  We  gave  the  program  in 
the  restaurant  lobby.  We  ate  hamburgers  and 
drank  coke.   I  had  a  good  time. 

I  liked  Burroughs'  party.  They  gave  me  a  foot- 
ball and  two  records.  I  have  a  lot  of  gifts  to  take 
home. 

We  had  a  great  party  on  Sunday  given  by  the 
Lower  Providence  Presbyterian  Church.  Santa 
Claus  was  there. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 

o — 


Braille  Story  Books  from   South  America 


We  made  our  Christmas  cards  in  class.    I 
going  to  give  my  card  to  Mrs.  Pat  LaMonica. 


am 


We  received  braille  books  as  Christmas  pres- 
ents from  South  America.  They  are  very  nice 
story  books.  I  got  "Gustavito  The  Sailor",  "Noel", 
and  "The  Red  Painted  Train".  Mike  got  "The 
Haunted  House",  Kenny  got  "Going  for  a  Ride", 
Kurt  got  "The  Old  Windmill",  and  Craig  got  "The 
Seven  Doors".  Kurt,  Mike,  Craig  and  Susan  also 
got  a  copy  of  "Expectations  79". 

Merry     Christmas     to     the     South     American 
Agency  for  remembering  us   and  to  Mrs.  Koons 
who  gave  us  the  books.   Merry  Christmas  to  all. 
Christopher  Manfre,  Pupil 


A  Best  Christmas  Party 

What's  a  good  Christmas  party?  Burroughs' 
Christmas  party  and  that  is  every  year.  The 
Jones  Boys  played  nice  songs.  The  people  were 
very  friendly  and  nice  to  all  of  us. 

When  Santa  came  he  shook  hands  with  all 
of  us  and  he  gave  me  a  radio  and  a  lap  organ. 
I  tried  my  organ  and  played  some  Christmas 
songs  from  the  cantata.    It  sounded  very  nice. 

Merry  Christmas  to  all  the  Burroughs'  people, 
to  the  Jones  Boys  and  to  the  Boy  Scouts  who 
helped  us. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Demonstration  of  Class  Work 

After  the  Christmas  program  I  demonstrated 
reading  braille.  There  were  many  people  around 
me  watching.  Chris  demonstrated  writing  braille; 
Michael,  typing;  Pat,  large  type  reading;  and 
Cynthia  and  Terry  demonstrated  Arts  and  Crafts. 
I  like  taking  part  in  class  demonstrations. 

Merry  Christmas  to  all. 

Craig  Dickerson,  Pupil 


My  School 


I  like  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind.  It  is 
fun  to  be  in  this  school  because  everybody  is  nice. 
I  have  been  here  for  several  years.  Royer-Greaves 
School  is  like  my  home.  I  go  swimimng,  join 
Boy  Scouting,  go  on  trips,  go  to  parties,  go  to  the 
circus,  give  programs  in  other  schools  and  I  go 
to  Coatesville  Workshop.  We  have  teachers, 
nurses,  a  speech  therapist,  a  psychologist  and  a 
physical  therapist  who  work  with  us.  I  like  my 
music  lessons,  too.  I  practice  my  piano  lesson 
every  day. 

I  will  be  graduating  in  the  near  future.  I  will 
go  home  on  Friday  for  the  Christmas  vacation. 
I  will  be  back  January  2. 


all. 


Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to 
Michael  Akins,  Pupil 


Burroughs7  Christmas  Party 

The  nice  people  from  Burroughs  came  to  pick 
us  up  about  1:00  p.m.  The  Jones  Boys  played  very 
nice  music.  We  all  loved  it.  The  bell  choir  did 
five  numbers  and  the  chorus  sang  three  songs 
from  the  Christmas  cantata. 

While  we  were  singing  "Jingle  Bells"  we  heard 
Santa  Claus'  bells  ringing;  then  he  came  and 
walked  around  the  room  and  shook  hands  with 
everybody.  He  gave  everyone  a  big  Christmas 
present.  We  all  enjoyed  the  party  very  much. 
Merry  Christmas  to  all. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

The  pupils  have  written  many  articles  about 
December — its  projects,   parties,  programs,   trips. 

By  contrast,  January  is  much  quieter;  how- 
ever there  will  be  extra-curricula  activities  in  the 
form  of  attendance  at  a  play  at  a  local  junior 
high  school,  joint  meetings  with  local  scout 
troops,  weekend  parties  here  at  the  school,  and 
trips  off  the  school  grounds  by  our  handbell 
choir. 

Best  wishes  to  everyone  for  the  decade  that 
begins  this  month. 

Anna  C.  Perry 
Executive  Director 


Burroughs1  Party 

The  boys'  chorus  sang  a  couple  of  numbers. 
The  bell  choir  played  "Joy  to  the  World".  The 
Jones  boys  played  a  whole  lot  of  music;  and  we 
clapped  our  hands  with  the  music  and  the  drums. 
Pat  and  her  BeeGee's  Club  sang,  "What's  the 
Best?  What's  the  Best?  Burroughs'  Christmas 
Party!"  Then  they  spelled  out  the  name  Bur- 
roughs.  The  Jones  Boys  liked  it. 

Santa  Claus  came  and  talked  to  us  individu- 
ally. I  got  a  teddy  bear  and  two  records,  "The 
Best  of  Jim  Reeves"  and  "Ray  Price".  Some  of 
the  others  got  tape  recorders.  Some  got  dolls.  We 
ate  candy,  cup  cakes,  ice  cream,  and  cookies. 

There  were  clowns.  They  twisted  the  balloons 
and  made  animals  out  of  them.  Mine  was  a  dog. 
My  partner's  name  was  Joe. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


December  Activities 

On  Tuesday  I  went  to  the  Hillside  School.  I 
went  with  the  bell  choir.  We  played  "Jingle  Bell 
Rock",  "Frosty  The  Snowman",  "Old  Faithful", 
"Joy  To  The  World",  and  many  other  songs. 
There  were  lots  of  children  there.  They  liked  the 
bell  choir  and  clapped. 

Sunday  I  went  to  the  Paoli  Presbyterian 
Church  with  the  bell  choir,  chorus,  and  piano 
players.  I  played  with  the  bell  choir.  Mr.  Ronnie, 
Noel,  Patty,  Kenny,  Chris,  Mike,  Paul,  Kurt,  and 
Craig  played  also.  The  chorus  sang  Christmas 
songs. 

Saturday  puts  a  smile  on  my  face.  We  had  a 
party  at  Burroughs.  Santa  Claus  brought  pres- 
ents for  all  the  boys  and  girls.  He  brought  me 
paints,  paper,  two  cans  of  "play-doh",  and  some 
paint  brushes.  At  Burroughs,  we  all  had  a  great 
time. 

Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil 


Burroughs 

Last  Saturday  I  went  to  a  party  at  Burroughs.. 
I  had  a  great  time.  I  got  a  new  radio  and  a  foot- 
ball from  Santa.  I  ate  cake,  ice  cream,  cookies, 
candy,  and  milk.  We  sang.  We  sang  a  song  for 
Burroughs.  We  are  members  of  the  "Bee  Bee's 
Club".  The  people .  liked  it.  There  were  many 
people  there.  There  were  clowns  there.  They 
gave  us  balloons  that  looked  like  dogs.  Santa 
came  in  with  his  bells.  We  all  sang  "Jingle  Bells". 
It  was  the  best  party  I  have  ever  been  to. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Christmas 

I  will  be  going  home  for  Christmas.  I  will  go 
to  the  airport.  I  will  fly  in  an  airplane.  I  will 
see  Mommy  and  Daddy.  I  will  show  them  what  I 
got  at  my  Christmas  party  at  Burroughs.  I  will 
tell  them  what  I  am  doing  in  school.  They  will 
be  very  proud  of  me.  I  will  see  all  my  brothers 
and  sisters.    I  will  have  a  good  vacation. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Thanksgiving 

On  Wednesday,  November  21,  my  mother 
picked  me  up  to  go  home.  When  we  got  there, 
I  played  my  records  and  talked  to  my  father  on 
the  phone.  The  next  day  I  sat  in  front  of  the 
television  and  watched  the  Thanksgiving  parade. 
For  Thanksgiving  dinner,  we  had:  turkey,  stuff- 
ing, mashed  potatoes,  pumpkin  pie,  and  custard 
pie. 

The  next  day  we  went  with  my  mother's  girl 
friend  to  the  Granite  Run  Mall.  We  looked  in  all 
the  stores.  I  really  enjoyed  looking  around  the 
stores.  There  were  hundreds  of  people.  I  was 
very  tired  after  my  day  at  the  mall. 

I  enjoyed  my  Thanksgiving  vacation  very 
much.  I  am  looking  forward  to  my  Christmas  va- 
cation. 

Theresa   McKinley,  Pupil 


Burroughs1  Christmas  Party 

Last  Saturday  afternoon,  we  went  to  Bur- 
roughs' in  Paoli.  It  is  over  the  railroad  tracks  on 
route  252.  My  partner  Mark,  drove  us  to  the  par- 
ty.   He  likes  snow  just  as  I  do. 

The  Jones  boys  played  music  and  we  clapped 
our  hands  and  sang  "Jingle  Bells";  then  we  per- 
formed our  Christmas  program.  I  played  the  bells 
to  many  Christmas  songs.  We  sang  a  song  for 
Burroughs'  and  gave  a  cheer;  then  Santa  came 
and  gave  me  a  new  tape  recorder,  a  mood  ring, 
a  Barry  Manilow  tape,  and  a  disco  tape.  We  had 
cake  and  ice  cream,  candy,  and  milk.  I  saw  my 
friend  Fritz  there  and  we  talked  for  a  while. 

After  the  party,  Mark  brought  Estelle  and  me 
back  to  school.  I  enjoyed  myself  at  Burroughs. 
We  wish  everyone  a  Merry  Christmas! 

Patricia  Miller,  Pupil 
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TABBY  GRAY  AND  HER  ADOPTED  BABIES 

ABBY  GRAY  was  very  unhappy  and  mewed 
piteously  as  she  sat  on  the  doorstep  alone. 
And  no  wonder  she  was  sad,  for  the  good 
mother  cat  had  lost  the  three  most  beauti- 
ful kittens  in  the  world.  At  least  they  had 
been  the  most  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Tabby 

Gray.   You  might  have  thought  they  were  very  plain, 

common-looking  kit- 
tens  had   you    seen 

them.  In  fact,  to  any- 
body else  but  their 

gentle   mother  they 

looked  like  very  or- 
dinary kittens.    One 

was  yellow,  and  one 

was  plain  black,  one 

a     soft     gray    with 

white  markings  like 

her  mother.     But 

what  mother  cat  did 

you    ever    see    that 

thought    her    own 

dear    kittens    were 

ordinary  ones? 

Now    t  o    Tabby 

Gray    the    plain 

black   one    had   the 

softest  of  silky  fur, 

while      the     yellow 

one    looked    golden 

in  her  eyes,  and  as 

for    the    gray    one 

white    markings — well — perhaps    Tabby    Gray    took 

satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  this  baby  kitten  re- 
sembled   herself.     But    now    some- 
thing  had    happened   to    all   three, 

and     Tabby     Gray     mourned     and 

would  not  be  comforted. 

"Poor  Tabby  Gray!"  said  a  boy- 
ish voice,  and  Tabby  Gray  looked 

up  to  see  Harry  coming  around  the 

corner  of  the  house,  something  in 

his  hands.     Could  it  be  that  he  had 

one    of  her  kittens?     She   got   up 

from  the  step,  a  faint  hope  in  her 

heart,  and  mewed  pleadingly. 

"Here,  puss,"  said  Harry,  "here's 

just   what   you   want.     These    nice 

little  squirrels  will  make  you  a  fine 

dinner.     Are    you    hungry?"     And 

Harry    stooped    and    put    two    tiny 

baby  squirrels  in  front  of  hjr. 
Tabby  Gray  looked  at  them,  then 

moved  over  quickly  to  where  they 

lay,  sniffing  daintily. 


TOYS  FROM  CORNSTALKS 

Cornstalks  cut  into  even  lengths  make  very  excellent  logs  for 
building.  They  should  be  notched  at  the  ends  so  that  when  placed 
on  top  of  each  other  they  will  stay  in  place,  and  the  stalks  cut  in 
half  make  flat  timber  for  roofs,  fences,  etc.  Very  nice  farm  animals 
can  be  made  from  pieces  of  the  stalks  of  irregular  sizes,  as  the 
picture   shows. 


WHAT  IS  THIS  CHILD'S  NAME? 

Each  object  in  the  picture  must 
be  named.  The  first  letter  of  each 
object's  name  is  a  letter  of  the 
little  girl's  name,  and  when  you 
have  correctly  named  all  the  ob- 
jects, keeping  them  in  order,  her 
name  will   be  revealed. 


"Aren't  they  fine?"  questioned  Harry.  "Lots  bet- 
ter than  mice." 

But  Tabby  Gray  was  paying  no  attention  to  him. 
She  touched  the  little  baby  squirrels  lightly  with 
her  nose,  pulled  one  of  them  a  little  nearer  with  her 
soft  paw,  and  then,  putting  out  her  tongue,  began 
washing  it  gently  and  tenderly.  A  moment  more  and 
she  had  cuddled  both  of  the  helpless  little  creatures 

close  to  her  and 
was  purring  softly 
and  contentedly. 

Harry  looked 
down  at  Tabby  Gray 
in  astonishment.  He 
gave  a  low  whistle 
and  then  ran  into 
the  house. 

"Oh,  mother,"  he 
called,  "come  here 
and  look  at  Tabby 
Gray.  I  just  brought 
some  baby  squirrels 
for  her  dinner,  and 
I  believe  she  is  go- 
ing to  adopt  them." 
And  that  was 
exactly  what  Tabby 
Gray  did.  The  two 
orphan  baby  squir- 
rels found  a  real 
mother  in  kind  old 
puss,  who  washed 
and  fondled  ind 
cared  for  them  as  tenderly  as  she  had  done  her  own 
kittens.  She  guarded  them  carefully,  and  whenever 
a  stranger  came  near  the  box  she 
tried  to  hide  them. 

But  one  day  something  hap- 
pened that  was  very  puzzling  to 
the  gentle  mother  cat.  She  brought 
in  a  nice  tender  mouse  for  their 
dinner,  and  those  queer  adopted 
babies  just  turned  up  their  noses 
at  it  and  wouldn't  even  take  a  bite. 
Tabby  Gray  just  couldn't  under- 
stand all  the  strange  ways  of  her 
adopted  children,  but  she  loved 
them  anyway,  and  was  so  busy 
taking  care  of  them  that  she  no 
longer  worried  about  her  lost  kit- 
tens. When  they  became  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  themselves  they 
scampered  up  a  tree  and  twittered 
at  Harry  and  his  mother,  who  were 
watching  the  little  squirrels  jump 
from  one  limb  to  the  other. 
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The  Christmas   Party 

I  saw  Santa  Claus  at  the  Christmas  party.  He 
said,  "Hi"  to  me  and  I  told  him  I  wanted  a  doll 
baby. 

I  had  cake,  ice  cream  and  cookies  at  the  par- 
ty. We  heard  Christmas  songs  and  I  sang  along. 
I  danced  to  the  music.  I  got  a  present  from  San- 
ta. I  saw  a  big  Christmas  tree  with  lots  of  deco- 
rations on  it  and  lots  of  lights. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 

o 


Burroughs'  Christmas  Party 

We  went  to  a  big  party  last  Saturday.  I  went 
with  Mr.  Dequillo,  Nicky,  Tom,  Stanley,  and  a  few 
others.  We  went  to  Burroughs  for  the  afternoon. 
I  saw  two  clowns.  They  did  some  tricks.  They 
blew  up  balloons;  and  I  saw  Santa  Claus.  He  gave 
me  two  eight-track  tapes  and  a  zylophone.  After 
I  got  my  gifts,  I  was  very  excited  to  go  home  and 
play  my  tapes.  We  ate  candy,  cup  cakes,  juice, 
and  ice  cream. 

I  had  a  very  nice  time  and  I  can't  wait  until 
next  year's  party. 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 


A  Visit  Home 

I  went  home  for  the  weekend.  I  was  going  to 
play  in  the  snow;  but  it  didn't  snow. 

Saturday  was  my  dad's  birthday.  We  had  a 
party  for  him.  We  had  cake,  candy,  potato  chips 
and  tea.  Just  the  three  of  us  —  my  dad,  my  sis- 
ter, and  I  —  were  there. 

My  dog,  Josette,  got  a  hold  of  the  left  over 
chicken  we  had  for  lunch.  Boy,  did  my  sister  get 
mad  at  him! 

Sunday  we  went  shopping  and  bought  a  blouse 
for  my  sister  and  some  Christmas  wrapping  pa- 
per. 

Next  weekend  we're  going  to  put  up  our  Chris- 
mas  decorations. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Christmas  Party 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  we  went  to  the  Ac- 
tivities Building  to  see  the  school  Christmas  pro- 
gram. 

Noel,  Kenny,  Ronnie,  Mike,  Patty,  Chris,  Cyn- 
thia, Paul,  and  Kurt  sang.  I  liked  "Hark  The 
Herald  Angels  Sing"  the  best.  Some  of  the  other 
songs  were  "Too  Much  Heaven",  "We  Wish  You  a 
Merry  Christmas",  and  "Jingle  Bells".  Some  of 
the  pupils  performed  folk  dances.  They  were: 
Theresa,  Mike,  Patty,  Joseph,  Noel.  They  were 
directed  by  Miss  DeLeon. 

We  had  a  party  afterwards.  We  had  fruit 
juice,  pretzels,  candy,  ice  cream,  potato  chips,  and 
cookies.  I  sang  at  the  Christmas  program.  I  had 
a  great  time. 

The  party  was  given  by  our  friends  of  the 
Lower  Providence  Presbyterian  Church. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Burroughs1  Christmas  Party 

Saturday,  December  8,  we  went  to  Burroughs 
for  the  afternoon.  We  all  dressed  in  our  best  for 
the  party.  Very  nice  people  from  Burroughs  came 
to  the  school  and  took  us  to  the  party. 

I  saw  security  'guards  there.  I  talked  to  them. 
We  saw  Santa  Claus.  I  told  him  I  wanted  a  watch. 
I  was  very  happy  when  I  got  my  watch.  We  saw 
a  clown;  he  did  some  tricks.  He  blew  up  balloons 
and  was  very  nice  to  us.  Santa  Claus  gave  us 
our  Christmas  presents.  I  got  the  watch,  a  foot- 
ball, and  a  blue  shirt;  then  we  ate  ice  cream,  cup 
cakes,  juice,  and  candy.  I  had  a  very  nice  time 
and  I  talked  to  many  people. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 

o 


FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  BRAIN 

Often  in  working  with  the  children  at  Royer- 
Greaves  School  I  have  wished  I  could  become 
miniaturized  and  travel  inside  their  brains  in 
order  to  better  know  their  capabilities  and  thus 
be  better  able  to  teach  them.  Richard  M.  Restak 
has  done  the  next  best  thing  by  compiling  in  a 
book  entitled  THE  BRAIN:  The  LAST  FRON- 
TIER1 the  results  of  extensive  brain  studies  by 
those  who  have  engaged  in  the  study  and  re- 
search of  the  brain.  He  calls  the  study  AN  EX- 
PLORATION OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND  AND  OUR 
FUTURE. 

In  this  article  I  will  share  just  some  of  the 
findings  published  in  this  remarkable  book. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  "Children  of  the  Moon"r 
Restak  speaks  of  the  relation  of  the  environment 
to  brain  development.  He  says  that  the  brain  in 
experimental  animals  is  shaped  by  the  environ- 
ment in  a  manner  similar  to  the  transformation 
of  a  block  of  stone  through  the  skill  of  a  sculp- 
tor. Naturally,  when  the  sculptor's  skill  is  defi- 
cient, the  final  product  may  be  a  grotesque  dis- 
tortion rather  than  a  work  of  art;  so,  too,  envir- 
onmental variables  may  lead  to  disturbed  brain 
organization  and  function.  The  brain  does  not 
so  much  develop  as  respond  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  environmental  variables.  This  insight  into  hu- 
man brain  development  is  already  bringing  about 
changes  in  our  attitudes  toward  the  developing 
brain,  and  in  particular,  toward  the  care  of  pre- 
mature infants. 

A  search  for  the  effects  of  malnutrition  in  hu- 
man development  has  led  to  a  study  of  the  inter- 
actions of  malnutrition,  infant  responsiveness, 
and  mothering.  Authorities  agree  on  a  few  basic 
points   relative   to    the    effects    of    malnutrition: 

1)  During  the  last  period  of  pregnancy  and  the 
first  two  years  of  life,  the  brain  is  the  most  vul- 
nerable to  permanent  structural  and  dynamic 
brain  consequences  resulting  from  malnutrition. 

2)  Chronic  prolonged  malnutrition  is  more  like- 
ly to  bring  about  permanent  brain  damage  than 
shorter  periods  of  inadequate  nutrition.  (As  I  am 
writing  this  I  cannot  help  but  think  of  the  trag- 
edy of  Cambodia,  especially  to  the  children.  Some 
have  predicted  that  due  to  the  effects  of  pro- 
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longed  malnutrition  these  children  may  well  be 
an  entire  generation  of  retarded  Cambodians.) 
3)  The  effects  of  malnutrition  on  the  brain  of  ds- 
veloping  infants  has,  as  its  most  serious  conse- 
quence, an  alteration  of  healthy  mother-child  in- 
teractions. It  has  been  determined  that  the  in- 
fant, to  a  large  extent,  determines  the  quality  of 
mothering. 

So  far,  studies  on  malnutrition  and  brain  de- 
velopment seem  limited  to  infants  and  the  very 
young;  but  recent  findings  indicate  that  adult 
brains  are  also  influenced  to  a  significant  extent 
by  diet. 

Dr.  Harrison  McKay2  of  the  Human  Ecology 
Research  Foundation  of  Cali,  Colombia  refutes 
the  view  that  food  supplementation  alone  is  suf- 
ficiently responsive  to  the  problems  of  using  bet- 
ter nutrition  to  build  better  brains.  It  can  be 
partially  helped  by  improving  the  diet;  however, 
the  benefits  of  nutritional  supplementation  can- 
not be  sustained  because  of  the  disturbing  na- 
ture of  the  impoverished  environment.  In  a  sense, 
malnutrition,  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg;  be- 
low the  surface  lies  a  vicious  cycle  of  malnutri- 
tion, an  absence  of  environmental  stimulation, 
mpaired  behavioral  responses,  and  problems  in 
;he  quality  of  mothering.  These  studies  prove 
ihat  changing  diets  without  changing  lives  does 
lot  make  social  or  biological  sense.  A  Cornell 
University  research  well  says  "A  hungry  person 
ives  only  to  satisfy  his  hunger." 

Restak,  in  a  chapter  entitled  "Mirror  of  Real- 
ty", discusses  the  case  of  a  fifty-two  year  old 
nan  in  England,  blind  since  the  age  of  ten 
nonths  who  was  operated  on  in  order  to  restore 
;ight.  An  11th  century  philosopher  had  written 
'Suppose  a  man  born  blind  and  now  an  adult 
vho  has  been  taught  by  his  touch  to  distinguish 
aetween  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of  the  same  metal, 
f  the  blind  man  were  made  to  see;  would  he  by 
sight,  before  he  touched  them,  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish and  tell  which  was  the  cube  and  which 
;he  sphere?"  Until  now  this  question  had  been 
intestable  but  with  this  newly  seeing  man,  iden- 
;ified  as  S.B.,  a  test  could  be  made.  S.B.'s  de- 
scription of  things  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time 
vith  his  eyes,  confirmed  that  he  could  not  by 
sight  tell  the  difference.  His  drawings  told  some- 
;hing  of  what  was  going  on.  He  sketched  a  bus 
vith  spokes  on  the  wheels,  despite  the  absence  of 
(pokes  on  buses  for  twenty  years.  Evidently  S.B. 
vas  demonstrating  what  is  called  "cross  modal 
ransfer":  objects  and  events  perceived  by  touch 
ire  transferred  into  visual  perceptions:  thus, 
ipokes  on  wheels,  because  they  were  once  felt,  are 
ater  "seen"  and  put  into  the  drawing  even 
ihough  buses  at  that  time  had  no  spokes. 

According  to  the  psychologist,  Gregory,3  "these 
Irawings  illustrated  the  general  finding  that  al- 
hough  S.B.  came  to  use  vision,  his  ideas  of  the 
vorld  arose  from  touch.  His  general  life  as  a 
)lind  man  remained  with  him  until  his  death. 
Jnfortunately,  S.B.  also  underwent  mental  de- 
erioration.  Although,  before  his  operation  he  had 
•een  apparently  a  cheerful  person  who  confident- 


ly did  many  things  and  earned  a  living  as  a  shoe 
repairman,  the  self  confident  blind  man  was  re- 
duced to  a  lonely  recluse  and  he  died  a  little  over 
a  year  after  the  operation.  At  the  root  of  S.B.'s 
unhappiness  was  his  inability  to  shift  from  a  life- 
long dependency  on  hearing  and  touch  to  his  new 
gift  of  sight. 

In  his  last  chapter  entitled  "The  Verdict",  Re- 
stak has  some  timely  things  to  say  about  the  sub- 
jects of  abortion  and  euthanasia.  He  says  that 
psycho-biological  research  on  human  develop- 
ment eliminates  the  theory  that  at  a  certain  point 
we  can  define  a  fetus  as  a  "person";  or,  at  an- 
other point  require  a  ninety  year  old  person  to 
surrender  his  humanity  like  an  outdated  pass- 
port. Brain  development  progresses  in  stages  in 
which  the  total  is  always  greater  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts.  Scientists  cannot  tell  us  exactly  when 
consciousness  appears.  Since  we  cannot  say  for 
certain  when  the  brain  is  capable  of  "human  per- 
formance", we  cannot  nor  are  we  likely  in  the 
foreseeable  future  to  be  able  to  state  with  assur- 
ance that,  at  a  certain  point,  the  fetal  brain  as- 
sumes "human  dimensions";  and  if  we  cannot 
decide  this,  how  can  we  possibly  justify  destruc- 
tion of  an  undeveloped  brain,  or  for  that  matter, 
a  senile  brain? 

One  vital  question  remains  unanswered  by  all 
studies  of  the  brain  as  the  author  freely  admits. 
When  it  comes  to  speculation  on  the  likelihood 
of  an  after  life  the  only  truly  honest  answer  is 
"We  don't  know".  Such  questions,  says  Restak, 
involve  judgments  of  a  type  where  common 
knowledge  of  our  "everyday  world"  is  of  little 
help.  There  is  little  evidence  that  our  brains  are 
capable  of  answering  the  questions:  "Why  am  I 
here?   What  is  life's  purpose?" 

Such  questions  are  answered  by  faith,  not  by 
mental  processes;  faith  in  God  and  in  God's 
Word.  The  answers  are  clearly  stated  simply 
enough  for  a  young  child  or  for  any  of  us  to  un- 
derstand. God  tells  us  that  ".  .  .  Whosoever  be- 
lieves in  Him  (God's  Son)  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life",  and  "he  that  believes  in  the 
Son  has  everlasting  life."  The  brain  is  a  marvel- 
ous organism  which  we  can  never  fully  under- 
stand. The  brain  itself,  by  its  complexity  and  tre- 
mendous capacity,  shows  the  hand  of  God  the 
Creator;  yet  the  answers  to  profound  questions  of 
the  meaning  of  life  after  death  are  found,  not  in 
the  brain,  but  only  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Word  of  God;  "for,  with  the  heart  man 
believes  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth 
confession  is  made  unto  salvation."  (John  3:16, 
Romans  10:10) 


1  The  Brain:    The  Last  Frontier 
Richard  M.  Restak,  M.D. 
Garden  City,  New  York 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.  1979 
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Youth  Speaks  Up 

WHAT  KIND  of  a  country  are  you  leaving 
me?  I'm  not  very  smart  yet,  but  there  are 
some  questions  I  want  you  grown-ups  to  answer 
for  me: 

When  I  get  sick,  do  you  want  me  to  go  to  a 
government  doctor  who  won't  have  time  to  find 
out  what's  the  matter  with  me?  Why  can't  I  go 
to  our  family  doctor? 

When  I  am  big  enough  to  have  a  job,  do  you 
want  the  government  to  tell  me  where  to  work? 
Why  can't  I  pick  my  own  job,  and  if  I  work  harder 
and  better  than  the  other  fellow,  maybe  someday 
I'll  be  the  boss? 

When  I  grow  up,  if  I  decide  to  be  a  farmer, 
do  you  want  the  government  to  tell  me  what  to 
plant,  and  then  pay  me  what  it  thinks  I  ought 
to  get  for  my  crops?  Why  can't  I  decide  that  for 
myself? 

When  I  start  to  make  money,  do  you  want  the 
government  to  tell  me  what  I  have  to  pay  for 
everything?  Why  can't  I  buy  what  I  want  at  a 
fair  price? 

When  I  am  a  man,  do  you  think  I  want  the 
government  to  take  care  of  me?  I  know  even  now 
that  I  can't  get  something  for  nothing.  Why 
can't  I  look  after  myself? 

When  kids  like  me  grow  up,  must  we  pay  off 
the  government  debt  you're  increasing  every  day? 
Why  don't  you  stop  the  government  from  spending 
more  than  it  gets? 

I'm  not  very  smart  yet,  but  I  see  what's  hap- 
pening to  our  country,  and — I'm  smart  enough 
not  to  like  it. 

I  think  you  grown-ups  are  making  an  awful 
mistake.    Why  don't  you  give  me  a  chance? 

Your  Boy. 


It's  An  Art 

FROM  BOTH  a  business  and  social  standpoint, 
it  is  important  to  remember  names.  What 
can  be  more  embarrassing  than  to  meet  a  person 
to  whom  you  have  been  introduced,  but  whose 
name  has  slipped  your  mind?  Here  are  five  rules 
that  may  help  you  to  remember  names: 

(1)  When  introduced  make  certain  that  you 
have  heard  the  name  correctly. 

(2)  Repeat    the   person's   name    as    often   as 
possible  as  you  stand  talking  to  him. 

(3)  Learn  as  much  about  him  as  you  can  and 
study  his  features. 

(4)  Mentally  associate  the  name  with  some- 
thing. 

(5) 
name. 


Later  in  the  day  test  your  memory  of  the 


It  is  less  dangerous  to  slip  with  the  foot  than 
with  the  tongue. 


It  is  only  an  error  in  judgment  to 
~tj!P- — ^^  make  a  mistake,  but  it  shows  infirmi- 
j^y^^y        \y  of  character  to  adhere  to  it  when 

discovered. 
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The  New  Year 

I  am  the  New  Year,  and  I  come  to  you  pure 
and  unstained. 

Fresh  from  the  hand  of  God. 

Each   day   a   precious   pearl   to   you   is  given 

That  you  must  string  upon  the  silver  thread  of 
Life. 

Once  strung  can  never  be   unthreaded  but  stays 

An  undying  record  of  your  faith  and  skill  .  .  . 

I  give  to  you,  free  and  unstinted,  twelve  glorious 
months 

Of  soothing   rain   and  sunshine  golden; 

The  days  for  work  and  rest,  the  nights  for  peace- 
ful slumber. 

All  that  I  have  I  give  with   love   unspoken. 

All  that  I  ask — you   keep  the  faith   unbroken. 


Scraps  of  Sunshine 

The  biggest  mistake  is  the  fear  that  you  will 
make  one. 

Few  things  compare  with  the  thrill  of  doing 
a  job  well. 

The  hardest  work  is  the  job  you  don't  want 
to  do. 

Most  promotions  are  won  outside  the  8-hour 
work  day. 

Time  wasted  is  existence;  used,  it  is  life. 

Success  usually  comes  to  those  who  are  too 
busy  to  look  for  it. 

Do  not  kill  time — it  has  no  resurrection. 

Only  a  comparative  few  recognize  opportunity, 
because  it  is  disguised  as  hard  work. 

A  man  who  has  friends  must  show  himself  to 
be  friendly. 

The  best  beauty  is  that  which  no  picture  can 
express. 

People  are  lonely  because  they  build  walls  in- 
stead of  bridges. 


!:, 


Breathes  there  a  man  with  brain  so  dead  who 
never  to  himself  has  said- — I  wonder  how?  The 
man  who  wins  in  any  line  is  he  who  thinks  and 
takes  the  time  to  find  how= 


il 


ANY,  many  moons  ago,  by 
the  shore  of  a  big,  blue 
lake,  a  little  Indian  boy  was 
playing  "warrior"  one 
bright  spring  day. 

"Wa  oh,  wa  oh,  wa  oh,  wa  oh! 
Woach,  woach,  woach,  ha  ha, 
woach!" 

That  was  what  little  Blue 
Heron  was  shouting.  What  in  the 
world  do  you  suppose  those  queer 
words  meant?  The  boy  had  often 
heard  the  shout,  for  it  was  the 
warwhoop  of  his  tribe,  who  lived 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Winnepe- 
saukee. 

Perhaps  you  have  spent  the 
summer  at  this  very  lake.  There 
are  houses  and  trolleys  there  now, 
but  on  that  spring  day  when  the 
Indian  lad  was  playing  by  the 
shore,  there  were  only  wigwams 
ind  forests,  and  no  white  man  had 
?ver  been  there. 

I  will  make  a  bow  from  this 
Dig  tree,"  said  Blue  Heron  to  him- 
self, when  he  was  tired  of  play- 
ng  warrior.     It  was  a  big  maple, 
md  of  course  he  could  not  have 
ut   it   down   with   his    little   flint 
cnife.     But   the   little   knife    was 
lew,  for  the  old  arrowmaker  had 
yiven  it  to  Blue  Heron  that  very 
lay,  and  the  Indian  boy  liked  to 
day  that  he  was  cutting  down  the 
ree  to  make  a  bow.     He  had  used 
iows   and   arrows   ever   since   he 
vas  able  to  walk,  as  all  the  Indian 
toys  did.     So  he  made  a  hole  in 
he  trunk  of  the  maple.     It  wa3 
ot  a  very  big  hole,  but  little  Blue 
leron  was  tired  when  he  finished 
is     work     and     sat     down     to 
est. 
Mish    Queey,    as    the    Indians 
ailed  the  red-headed  woodpecker, 
as  flying  about,   tapping  at  the 
*ees,  hunting  for  worms,   under 
le  bark.     When  he  came  to  this 
ee  he  did  not  tap  on  it,  but  clung 
I  the  edge  of  the  hole,  and,  yes, 
was  drinking! 
"Can't    you    find    any    worms, 
ish  Queey?"  asked  Blue  Heron, 
len  he  saw  that  the  woodpecker 
emed  to  have  found  water.   Blue 
eron  was  so  amazed  that  he  ran 


up  close  to  the  tree  and  so  scared 
the  woodpecker  away.  He  peeped 
into  the  hole,  and,  sure  enough, 
there  was  water  in  it! 

"Nut  nip,"  said  little  Blue 
Heron.  That  was  his  Indian  way 
of  saying  "I  will  drink."  He  tasted 
the  water. 

"Wek  onny  su !"  he  cried  in  de- 
light, "It  is  sweet!"  How  sur- 
prised he  was!  For  the  Indians 
in  New  Hampshire  had  never 
known  anything  about  maple  sap 
before.  Blue  Heron  drank,  and  he 
drank.  The  sap  came  so  slowly 
that  it  made  him  thirsty  to  wait 
for  it. 

It  was  almost  dark  before  Blue 
Heron  could  tear  himself  away 
from  that  delightful  tree.  Then 
he  made  a  basket  of  birch  bark, 
with  a  handle  (even  the  little  In- 


dians knew  how  to  do  these 
things),  and  filled  it  with  some  sap 
and  ran  home  to  his  wigwam  and 
gave  it  to  his  father. 

"Ugh!  ugh!"  said  his  father, 
"wek  onny  nip!  Wek  onny  nip!" 
And  he  liked  it  so  much  that  he 
drank  it  all  up,  every  drop!  And 
that  is  the  story  the  Indians  tell 
of  the  discovery  of  the  maple  sap. 
For  when  little  Blue  Heron's 
father  told  the  rest  of  the  tribe, 
and  they  tried  it,  too,  they  were 
so  pleased  that  they  gave  Blue 
Heron  more  bows  and  arrows  and 
knives  than  he  could  ever,  ever 
use!  And  the  Indians  all  went  to 
work  tapping  the  maple  trees,  and 
drinking  the  "sweet  water."  For 
that  is  what  "wek  onny  nip" 
means ! 

Maple  sugar  is  now  used  for  a 
great  many  purposes  and  each 
spring  the  men  go  out  into  the 
woods  and  gather  the  sap. 


MAKING  A  STRING  BOX 


Ever  try  making  a  string-box  ?  You  will  need 
either  a  square  or  round  cardboard  box  lat^fe 
enough,   to  hold  a,  ball  of  cord. 


•ri  ere  e  a  hole  in  the  top  of  tine   cover   of 
your  box. Thread  the  string  thro-uoh.  it  to  th 
outside.    Place  the  coVer  on  the  hox  ajjain. 

TNlow  if  you.  have  some   fancy*  -pa^er--wall-pap«r 
-maybe cut  a  strip  to  cover  the  side  of  the  box- 
last  en  tkis  "with  a 
point  send,  a  hit  of 
jflue  of  a  papefl 
^  ,      fastener  Mast  has 

**=  ^?     \otijf  yifongs 


This  way,  string  will  nev^rget  knotU a$ And 
such  a.  string-box  will  be  useful  in  the  kit  chert  or 
living-room  where  all  at  your  house  may* use  it. 


THOUGHTS  ONLIFE* 


BUSINESS 


TRUE  MEASURE      Surely  the    thing   that  matters 
OF  SUCCESS  in  a  man  is  the   thing   that  is 

peculiar  to  him — his  distinctive 
gift  and  aptitude,  however  small  it  may  be.  To 
realize  that,  to  develop  it  fully  and  bring  it  to  the 
completest  fruition  is  at  once  the  full  triumph  of 
one's  individual  self  and  the  supreme  service  one 
can  render  to  mankind.  It  is  time  we  began  to 
recognize  more  plainly  than  we  do  at  present  the 
entire  difference  between  conspicuous  flounderings 
and  success.  Wealth,  notoriety,  place  and  power  are 
no  measure  of  success  whatever.  The  only  true 
measure  of  success  is  the  ratio  between  what  we 
might  have  been  and  what  we  might  have  done, 
on  th^  one  hand,  and  the  thing  we  have  made  and 
the  thing  we  have  made  of  ourselves  on  the  other. — 
H.  G.  Wells. 

4       i       1 

THE  LACK  OF       A  great  deal  of  talent  is  lost  in 
COURAGE  the   world    for  want    of    a   little 

courage.  Every  day  sends  to 
their  graves  obscure  men  whom  timidity  prevented 
from  making  a  first  effort;  who,  if  they  could  have 
been  induced  to  begin  would  in  all  probability  have 
gone  great  lengths  in  the  career  of  fame.  The  fact 
is,  that  to  do  anything  in  the  world  worth  doing, 
we  must  not  stand  back  shivering  and  thinking  of 
the  cold  danger,  but  jump  in  and  scramble  through 
as  well  as  we  can.  It  will  not  doto  be  perpetually 
calculating  risks  and  adjusting  nice  chances  .... 
a  man  waits,  and  doubts,  and  consults  his  brother, 
and  his  particular  friends,  till  one  day  he  finds  he 
is  sixty  years  old  and  that  he  has  lost  so  much 
time  in  consulting  cousins  and  friends  that  he  has 
no  more  time  to  follow  their  advice. — Sidney  Smith. 

i      i      -t 
FORGET  DISAGREEABLE     If    you    have    had    an 
THINGS  IN  LIFE  unfortunate  experience 

this  last  year,  forget 
it.  If  you  have  made  a  failure  in  your  speech,  your 
song,  your  book  or  your  article;  if  you  have  been 
placed  in  an  embarrassing  position,  if  you  have 
fallen  and  hurt  yourself  by  a  false  step,  or  if  you 
have  been  slandered  and  abused,  do  not  dwell  upon 
it ;  forget  it.  There  is  not  a  single  redeeming  fea- 
ture in  these  memories  and  the  presence  of  their 
ghosts  will  rob  you  of  many  a  happy 
hour.  There  is  nothing  valuable  in 
them.  Wipe  them  out  of  your  mind 
forever.  Drop  them.  Forget  them. 
If  you  have  been  indiscreet  or  im- 
prudent, if  you  have  been  talked 
about,  or  if  your  reputation  has  been 
injured  so  that  you  fear  you  can 
never  outgrow  it  or  redeem  it,  do 
not  drag  the  hideous  shadows  or  the 
rattling  skeletons  about  with  you. 
Rub  them  from  the  slate  of  memory. 
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OWN  YOUR'  OWN 
HOME 


Wipe  them  out.     Start  with  a  clean  slate  and  spend 
your  energies  in  keeping  it  clean  for  the  future. 

i       i       1 

.Every  laboring  man  should 
buy  himself  a  lot,  get  that 
paid  for,  and  then  work  to 
make  the  necessary  improvements.  A  little  here  and 
a  little  there  will  in  due'  time  produce  you  a  home 
of  your  own,  and  place  you-  out  of  the  landlord's 
grasp.  Remember  that  what  you  pay  in  rent  will  in 
a  very  few  years  pay  for  your  home.  You  can  all 
buy  that  way.  Why  do  you  not  risk  it?  If  you  fail,  you 
are  no  worse  off.  If  you  succeed,  as  any  careful  man 
is  sure  to  do,  you  have  made  a  home  and  established 
a  basis  of  credit  equal  to  another's,  which  will  start 
you  in  business.  Many  prosperous  business  men 
started  out  by  first  investing  in  a  home. 


LOOKING  INTO 
THE  FUTURE 


When  a  boy  once  looks  into  the 
future,  sees  his  responsibility 
to  himself  and  to  others  and 
definitely  shoulders  it,  he  begins  to  be  a  man.  He 
may  not  be  earning  money  yet;  he  may  only  be 
working  hard  at  school,  because  he  sees  that  he's 
going  to  need  in  the  future  what  he  learns  there. 
But  he's  looking  ahead!  He  has  begun  to  invest 
his  time  or  his  money  in  futures.  Boys  of  today 
need  good,  old-fashioned  self-reliance.  They  must 
be  trained  to  put  .nerve  and  blood  into  all  their 
affairs — not  just  into  games.  A  fellow  who's  any 
good  doesn't  lead  a  shirker's  existence.  He  takes 
off  his  coat,  charters  a  course  for  himself,  and  goes 
to  it!  Alterations  or  a  complete  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  compass  may  seem  wise  in  the  future,  but 
he  will  have  within  himself  the  basis  for  success 
in  any  line. 

■f     1     f 

EGGS  WILL  NOT  Eggs  will  not  "unscramble,"  but 
"UNSCRAMBLE"  you  can  quit  scrambling  them— 
especially  if  they  are  nest  eggs. 
If  your  home  and  family  expenses  keep  your  nose 
to  the  grindstone  and  your  eyes  on  the  pennies, 
there  isn't  a  lot  of  peace  of  mind.  Try  this  method 
for  one  month:  Shop  for  your  family  from  the  ads 
in  this  magazine.  Calculate  the  savings  on  each 
purchase.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
figure  up  the  total.  You'll  find  you 
don't  have  to  scramble  so  much  to 
make  outgo  fit  income.  The  merchants 
of  this  community  are  anxious  to 
do  volume  business — big  sales,  small 
profit.  This  can  be  done  if  all  will 
patronize  the  advertisers  in  this 
magazine.  Volume  sales  mean  a  quick 
turnover  of  stock,  hence  there  is  al- 
ways a  fresh  assortment  on  the 
shelves  from  which  to  choose. 
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/  Pause 


The  sun  has  just  cast  its  first  glorious  rays  of  light  upon 
the  tree  tops.  As  I  stand  before  my  window  in  solemn 
reverie,  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  build  my  theme  for  the 
new   life. 

What  shall  I  wish  for  this  day?  Nothing  that  shall 
bring  pain  or  privation  to  my  fellows,  but  those  few  price- 
less things  that  will  reflect  a  light  of  radiant  splendor  upon 
those  who  know  me. 

As  I  face  the  eastern  sky,  I  promise  myself  that  I  will 
be  contented  today,  for  I  realize  that  tomorrow  will  never 
come.  I  am  living  only  this  hour.  I  will  not  grieve  if  shadows 
cast  themselves  on  my  pathway,  nor  will  I  lose  faith;  I  know 
that  a  cloud  cannot  cast  a  shadow  unless  the  sun  is  shining 
beyond. 

I  will  try  by  words  and  deeds  to  show  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  all  the  good  that  comes  my  way.  I  will  try  to  under- 
stand more  fully  the  gift  of  giving;  and,  as  I  give,  my  heart 
will  beat  with  a   new  and  greater  joy. 

I  will  not  repeat  my  promise  to  drop  my  evil  thoughts 
and  ways;  I  will  leave  the  words  unspoken,  but  do  them.  I 
will  do  kind  things  for  my  friend  while  he  is  with  me;  and  if 
I  can  do  no  more,  I  will  say  a  kind  word  about  him  when 
he  is  away. 

And  most  of  all,  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  trust;  and  if 
peace  of  mind  be  my  only  reward,  I  will  ask  no  more. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  JANUARY,  1980  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Ronald  DuBois 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION Terry  McKinley 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION .. ...Kurt   Blanding 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY Estelle  Bailey 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Linda    Dervin 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY .......Pat  Miller 

(shares  what  she  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Noel  Bourgeois 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Pat  Lewchenko 

(has   pride   in   his  school  and  shows   it  by  own   good   conduct) 

SINCERITY  Cora  Ann  Asbury 

(means   what  she  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION Susan  Smith 

(makes  practical  use   of  what   she    has   or  what  she   has   learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Tony  Castro 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS ...Mike  Akins 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE  Paul  Kessock 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Kenny  Temple 

("fries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Cissy  Mangan 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Cynthia  Barnes 

(makes  others   at  ease  and  happy   by  her  own   cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS Tom  Holt 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  Joe  Farlow 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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Published    in    the  interest  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for 

Blind,   every   month   with   the   exception   of  August. 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our    many    beneficent   friends   of    what    the    school    is 
doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The   Royer-Greaves  School   for   Blind   is  a   non-profit  cor- 
poration   established    and    conducted    for    physically    or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the   blind.     It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

Mr.  Melencio  Dequillo  and  members  of  his 
braille  class,  Mike,  Noel,  Kurt,  Kenny,  Craig,  and 
Chris  put  on  an  "Action  News"  production  at  a 
school  assembly.  The  pupils  had  decided  to  do 
this  as  part  of  the  endeavor  to  know  more  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  community.  Each  individual 
decided  what  local  event  he  wished  to  report. 

As  a  follow-up  in  this  project,  in  an  upcom- 
ing assembly,  these  "reporters"  will  present  ABC 
World  News. 


Christmas 

I  went  to  see  Mommy.  I  went  to  a  party.  I 
wore  a  pink  dress.  It  was  a  long  dress.  I  ate  ice 
cream  and  cupcakes.  I  drank  juice.  I  went  to 
Uncle  Robert's  party. 

Suzanne  Lessel,  Pupil 


Christmas 

I  saw  Santa  Claus.  I  got  a  toy  at  Christmas. 
I  went  to  a  Christmas  party.  I  ate  at  the  party. 
I  ate  ice  cream  and  cake  and  punch.  Santa  Claus 
gave  me  a  toy. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 
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Vacation 

I  went  to  the  airport.  I  went  home  on  the  air- 
plane. I  got  Christmas  presents.  My  sister  came 
to  the  airport  and  went  home  with  me.  When  I 
came  back  I  had  to  wait  a  long  time  at  the  air- 
port; then  I  came  back  to  school. 

Johnny  Jewkes,  Pupil 
o 

School 

I  am  learning  to  behave  better  at  school.     I 
mind  my  teachers  more.  Sometimes  I  still  get  up- 
set but  most  of  the  time  I  sit  in  my  chair  quietly. 
Donald  Fitzgerald,  Pupil 


School 

I  smell  things  in  class.  I  smell  peanut  butter 
and  syrup.  I  put  syrup  on  pancakes.  I  taste  pep- 
permint. It  tastes  sweet.  I  eat  hot  dogs  and 
baked  beans. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
o 

Food 

I  drink  coke.  I  eat  meat.  I  drink  soda.  I 
drink  milk.  I  eat  spaghetti.  I  like  spaghetti.  I 
have  cherrios  for  breakfast.    I  eat  meatballs. 

Mindi  Panitch,   Pupil 
o 

Christmas 

I  went  home.  I  saw  Mommy  and  Daddy.  We 
had  a  Christmas  tree.  Santa  Claus  came.  Santa 
Claus  says  "Ho,  ho,  ho".  I  had  a  good  Christ- 
mas. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 
o 

Cars 

I  go  for  a  ride  in  the  car.  Buckle  the  belt.  Un- 
lock the  car  with  the  keys.  Go  see  Dr.  Kelly.  Go 
to  the  hospital.    Go  home. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


Fruit 

I  talk  about  the  banana,  the  peach,  the  lime, 
the  lemon  and  the  tomato.  You  peel  the  banana. 
Eat  the  peach,  squeeze  the  lemon  and  lime  and 
drink  the  juice.  The  tomato  is  red.  Eat  the  to- 
mato. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 


Airplane 

I  flew  on  the  airplane.   Daddy  was  on  the  air- 
plane.  I  like  the  airplane. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 


Vacation 

My  mother  and  my  brother  came  to  get  me 
•on  the  day  school  was  closing  and  took  me  home 
for  Christmas.  I  stayed  at  home  with  my  mother, 
my  father,  my  sister  Linda,  and  my  brother  Bob. 

My  father  bought  us  a  TV  for  Christmas.  We 
all  liked  it  very  much. 

For  Christmas  dinner  there  were  my  mother, 
my  father,  my  brother  and  my  sister. 

I  helped  my  mother  while  I  was  at  home;  then 
my  brother  and  my  mother  brought  me  back  to 
school. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 


Vacation 

On  the  day  I  was  leaving,  my  mother,  sister 
and  brother  came  to  take  me  home.  On  the  way 
we  stopped  and  had  something  to  eat  and  drink 
at  a  restaurant. 

We  stayed  at  home  for  the  holidays;  but  my 
mother  took  me  to  the  store.  She  bought  me  a 
hat,  gloves,  and  shoes. 

We  didn't  have  any  company  on  Christmas 
day — just  my  family.  Mother  and  Father  brought 
me  back  to  school  because  my  sister  and  brother 
were  in  school.  I  was  glad  to  come  back  to  school. 
I  was  glad  to  see  everyone. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 
o 

Valentine's  Day 

In  February  is  Valentine's  Day.  We  have  lots 
of  fun.  I  make  Valentine  cards  for  my  teachers; 
and  I  also  send  them  to  some  people. 

We  have  a  Valentine  party.  We  have  Valentine 
candy  and  something  to  drink.  We  sing  Valen- 
tine songs. 

Estelle  Bailey,  Pupil 


Goodbye  Christmas 

I  will  always  remember  Christmas.  It  is  the 
best  day  of  my  favorite  month,  December.  Christ- 
mas is  gone;  however,  I  still  have  the  things 
Santa  Claus  gave  me  as  well  as  the  presents  I 
received  from  my  parents.  I  will  make  good 
use  of  all.    I  will  try  to  be  a  good  boy. 

At  home  I  watched  my  favorite  TV  program. 
I  enjoyed  my  vacation  very  much. 

Christopher  Manfre,  Pupil 
o 

My  Christmas  Vacation 

I  went  home  for  Christmas.     I  took  the  air- 
|  plane.     I  had  a  nice  time.     I  had  a  lot  of  good 
things  to  eat.    I  got  a  lot  of  nice  gifts  on  Christ- 
mas Day.    I  had  a  nice  time  with  my  family.    I 
took  the  airplane  back  to  school. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Christmas 

I  got  many  nice  things  at  Christmas.  I  got  a 
radio  and  a  football  from  Santa.  We  played  with 
the  football  at  home.  We  watched  "Sesame 
Street",  "Mr.  Rogers",  "Tic-Tac-Toe",  "Eight  Is 
Enough",  and  a  lot  more. 

I  went  shopping  with  mommy  and  daddy.  We 
bought  clothes;  a  coat,  gloves,  hat,  shirt,  and 
socks.  We  ate  a  lot  of  good  things  at  home.  I 
saw  the  sun  come  up.  Mommy  had  a  Christmas 
Tree  at  home.  I  had  a  nice  vacation  with  my 
family. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Christmas  Vacation 

I  went  home  for  Christmas.  I  saw  daddy,  Jo- 
sette,  Junior,  Joanne,  and  Jeanene.  We  went 
Christmas  shopping.  We  bought  presents  for 
Uncle  George,  Michael,  Don,  Aunt  Erica,  and 
Uncle  John. 

I  went  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock.  We  left  cookies 
and  milk  for  Santa  to  eat  on  Christmas  Eve.  I 
woke  up  when  Santa  left.  We  all  opened  up  our 
presents.  I  got  a  doll,  doll's  furniture,  alphabet 
letters,  and  a  lot  of  other  things.  We  had  a  big 
roast  beef  dinner  for  Christmas.  We  didn't  have 
a  white  Christmas.  It  was  horrible  when  it  rained, 
but  I  don't  like  snow  either. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Christmas  Vacation 

I  received  many  nice  gifts  at  Christmas.  I 
watched  the  New  Year's  Day  Parade.  I  helped 
daddy  put  up  the  Christmas  tree  with  candles, 
balls,  and  a  star.  We  had  a  Christmas  dinner  at 
my  house.  My  grandparents,  mother,  sisters, 
brother,  aunt,  cousins,  and  my  father  were  all 
there. 

I  saw  all  my  neighbors  when  I  went  home. 
My  family  and  I  went  to  church  on  Christmas 
Day. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


From  the  Study 

The  period  between  the  winter  holidays  of 
Christmas  and  the  spring  holidays  of  Easter 
seems  quite  short — so  short,  in  fact  that  this  is- 
sue must  carry  the  vacation  departure  and  return 
reminders — especially  the  reminders  pertaining  to 
flights. 

We  should  like  to  point  out  to  other  families 
of  the  pupils  who  fly  that  it  is  essential  that  we 
receive  complete  flight  information  one  week 
ahead  of  the  flight  day.  It  makes  for  difficulty 
in  our  scheduling  when  the  required  informa- 
tion is  late  in  being  received  by  the  school.  This 
means  flights  departing  from  Philadelphia  and 
flights  returning  to  Philadelphia.  Your  coopera- 
tion in  this  will  be  so  very  appreciated. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 
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FLIGHT  CHANGES 

We  again  realize  we  have  to  update  the  pro- 
cedures for  flight  departures  and  arrivals  at  the 
airport. 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  chil- 
dren to  the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for 
this  purpose;  and  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  meet  all  arriving  flight  children 
at  the  airport  on  the  particular  date  set  for  that 
purpose.  Everyone's  cooperation  is  sincerely  ap- 
preciated. 

It  creates  serious  problems  when  we  do  not  re- 
ceive the  necessary  information  at  the  time  it  is 
needed.  Please  carefully  read  the  paragraphs  be- 
low. 

DEPARTURES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week 
ahead  of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  chil- 
dren, whether  they  are  flying  escorted  or  un- 
escorted. This  will  permit  the  checking  of 
luggage  BEFORE  the  child  goes  to  the  flight 
departure  gate  to  board  the  plane;  as  we  must 
now  take  all  unescorted  children  TO  THE  DE- 
PARTURE GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  child's  ultimate  departure  gate  because  we 
must  turn  the  child  over  to  the  escort  at  the 
escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to  know  a 
week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  airline, 
flight  date,  flight  due  time,  flight  number,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

ARRIVALS  IN   PHILADELPHIA 


1. 


2. 


We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the 
airline  on  which  the  child  will  be  arriving,  his 
flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

If  he  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  escort's 
name  and  relationship  to  the  child.  We  need 
to  know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is  checked 
or  hand  carried.  The  child  will  be  met  at  his 
arrival  gate. 


My  Christmas  Vacation 

I  spent  my  Christmas  Vacation  at  home.  When 
I  got  home  we  unpacked  my  suitcase.  I  had  to 
go  to  the  hospital  to  see  Dr.  Craig.  He  checked 
my  legs.  They  kept  my  shoes  for  a  couple  of  days 
to  fit  a  new  brace  on  them.  My  mother  and  father 
bought  me  a  new  pair  of  snow  shoes  to  wear  while 
my  other  shoes  were  being  fixed.  My  brother  went 
to  the  hospital  to  get  them  when  they  were  ready. 
My  sister  Joyce  is  a  nurse  in  that  same  hospital. 

We  went  to  the  mall  to  see  a  movie  called 
"The  Little  Red  Horseman".  After  the  movie  we 
went  shopping  in  the  mall.   I  got  a  new  red  shirt. 


I  had  a  sandwich  in  the  mall.    I  got  two  new  al- 
bums for  my  stereo. 

We  went  to  my  sister's  house  for  Christmas. 
Our  whole  family  was  there.  Joyce,  Bob,  Donald, 
my  mother  and  my  father  were  there.  Rufus,  the 
dog,  was  there  too.  He.  likes  to  lick  my  face.  He's 
real   big. 

My  brother  is  in  the  army.  He  is  stationed  in 
Colorado.  I  have  a  big  picture  book  of  Colorado. 
The  pictures  are  breathtaking.  They  ski  in  Colo- 
rado when  the  snow  is  very  deep. 

I  got  two  new  tapes.  I  also  got  a  new  bike  for 
Christmas.  It  has  three  big  wheels;  one  in  front 
and  two  in  back.  I  can't  back  up  on  it.  I  keep  it 
at  home  because  we  have  two  just  like  it  at 
school. 

I  had  a  wonderful  vacation.  I  like  being  at 
home  with  my  family.  I  hope  everyone  had  as 
wonderful  a  Christmas  as  I  did.  Happy  New  Year 
everyone! 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 


A  Nice  Sunday 


On  Sunday,  January  13,  Mike,  Patty,  Susan, 
Estelle,  Noel,  and  I  went  to  see  "The  Clown  Meet- 
ing" at  Valley  Forge  Jr.  High  School.  In  the  play 
there  were  clowns  that  did  many  tricks.  The 
play  was  very  funny. 

Another  fun  thing  that  happened  this  week 
was  the  Girl  Scout  Party.  The  visiting  Girl  Scouts 
put  on  a  puppet  show.  They  also  served  us  re- 
freshments. They  were  very  nice.  Each  one  of  us 
received  a  nice  little  stuffed  animal. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 


Snowman 

Wednesday,  December  17th,  there  was  a  sur- 
prise snow  in  our  place.  We  were  very  happy 
and  I  played  outside  with  my  brother.  We  made 
a  snowman.  I  rolled  the  snow  ball  until  it  got 
big  and  then  put  it  in  a  nice  spot.  I  rolled  an- 
other snow  ball  and  then  put  it  on  top  of  the 
first  snow  ball  we  had  made;  then  I  made  a  little 
snow  ball  for  the  head  and  put  it  on  top  of  the 
second  snow  ball.  It  was  a  snow  man.  For  the 
finishing  touches  my  little  brother  made  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  buttons.  I  looked  at  it  for  a 
while.  It  was  really  a  nice  snowman.  How  about 
that! 

After  that  it  was  getting  chilly,  so  we  went  in- 
side the  house.  I  took  off  my  boots  and  put  on 
my  regular  shoes.  I  had  to  dry  myself  so  I 
wouldn't  get  sick.  It  was  fun  making  a  snowman. 
That  was  the  first  snowman  I  had  made  myself 
with  my  brother. 


Happy  winter  to  all. 


Michael   Akins,   Pupil 
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A  Wonderful  Christmas  Vacation 

On  December  17th,  I  played  for  the  Lion's  Club 
party  at  the  Mohegan  School.  I  had  the  chance 
to  talk  with  Francis  Hudgins,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana News  Line  9  anchor  woman.  She  asked  me 
about  the  Royer-Greaves  School.  I  told  her  I 
liked  to  be  in  the  school  and  had  lots  of  friends. 

After  that  I  played  the  piano  and  sang  Christ- 
mas songs  at  the  same  time.  I  started  out  with 
"Jingle  Bells",  then  "Jingle  Bell  Rock".  Every- 
body sang  along  with  me. 

Everybody  went  wild  when  Santa  Claus  ar- 
rived. The  auditorium  sounded  like  the  Veterans 
Stadium.  He  talked  to  everyone  over  the  micro- 
phone. I  got  my  present  —  a  record  album  of 
Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops.  I  also  got 
a  bag  of  candy. 

At  home,  on  Christmas  Eve  I  opened  my  gifts. 
I  got  one  of  the  Simon  games,  a  new  shirt,  and 
a  $10.00  check  from  my  grandmother  in  Taunton, 
Massachusetts.  I  also  got  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  a  story  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  a 
composer  giant.  I  also  received  organ  selections 
of  Bach. 

I  got  a  call  from  May,  my  sister  from  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts  and  a  call  from  grandma  from 
Taunton.  I  was  very  happy  I  was  home  for 
Christmas.  I  really  did  enjoy  my  Christmas  va- 
cation. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Christmas  Vacation 

On  Friday,  at  2:30,  my  mother  picked  me  up 
to  take  me  home  for  my  vacation.  When  I  got 
home  I  watched  television.  I  helped  in  the 
kitchen.  I  washed  the  dishes.  I  went  to  visit 
Chris.  We  all  went  shopping  in  the  mall.  Christ- 
mas Eve  I  went  to  bed  at  10:00.  I  got  many  nice 
gifts  for  Christmas.  I  got  a  bowling  set,  the 
"Family  Feud"  game,  clothes,  pajamas,  coloring 
books  and  crayons.  I  gave  my  mother  a  nice  pot 
holder  that  she  liked  very  much.  My  dad  liked 
the  calendar  I  gave  him.  He  said  he  is  going  to 
hang  it  up  in  his  room.  My  mother  gave  my  father 
a  new  coffee  pot. 

Christmas  dinner  was  delicious.  We  had  ham, 
sweet  potatoes,  carrots,  string  beans,  coconut  cus- 
tard pie,  and  milk. 

On  New  Year's  Day  I  watched  a  show  called 
"New  Year's  Rocking  Eve".  They  played  records 
by  my  favorite  singer,  Barry  Manilow.  I  went  to 
bed  after  midnight.  On  New  Year's  Day  I  watched 
the  Mummer's  Parade.  I  watch  it  every  year.  I 
love  it.  I  had  a  great  vacation  and  I  wish  every- 
one a  Happy  New  Year. 

Theresa  McKinley,  Pupil 


room.  There  is  a  long  hallway.  The  bathroom  is 
real  big.  It  has  four  sinks,  four  toilets,  two  big 
gang  showers,  and  two  bathtubs.  The  bathtubs 
are  different  sizes.  One  is  down  on  the  floor  and 
the  other  is  raised  off  the  floor.  I  sleep  in  Room 
No.  706  with  Cynthia.  I  have  electric  outlets  next 
to  my  bed.  Now  I  can  plug  in  my  tape  recorder 
and  radio.  The  lights  are  big  and  bright.  I  have 
a  v/indow  next  to  my  bed.  It's  real  quiet  in  my 
dormitory.  The  hallways  are  painted  a  light 
green,  the  dormitories  are  salmon  pink,  and  the 
bathroom  is  blue.  The  housemothers'  rooms  are 
down  the  hall.  I  haven't  seen  them  yet  but  I  hear 
they  are  very  nice.  Next  to  the  medicine  room 
there  is  a  small  bedroom  for  girls  who  are  sick. 
Our  dormitory  is  under  the  boys'  dormitory. 
Sometimes  we  can  hear  them  upstairs.  When  we 
go  to  meals  or  classes  we  have  to  walk  along  a 
curved  path  near  the  playground.  I  really  love 
my  new  dormitory. 

Patricia  Miller,  Pupil 


Christmas  Vacation 

I  did  many  things  over  my  Christmas  vaca- 
tion. I  watched  the  Mummer's  Parade  on  New 
Year's  Day.  I  also  watched  "Different  Strokes" 
every  Friday  night.  On  Saturday  I  watched  my 
favorite  shows  "PJ  and  the  Bears"  and  "Chips". 
"Chips"  is  a  motorcycle  drama.  I  watched  a  west- 
ern movie  about  a  car  that  had  a  funny  horn.  I 
also  watched  "The  Incredible  Hulk"  and  "Dallas". 

I  went  shopping  with  my  mother.  We  bought 
some  sportswear.  My  mother  bought  a  jogging 
sweatsuit. 

Our  Christmas  Dinner  was  delicious.  We  had 
roast  beef,  cole  slaw,  collard  greens,  and  potato 
salad.  I  had  "Kool-aide"  to  drink.  We  had  a 
Christmas  cake.  We  also  had  lemon  meringue 
pie. 

I  received  many  nice  Christmas  gifts.  I  got  a 
coloring  book,  crayons,  "play-doh",  paints,  paper, 
and  sportswear. 

I  went  to  a  Christmas  Smorgsabord  at  my 
church.   I  had  a  great  vacation. 

Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil 


My  New  Dormitory 

After  we  came  back  from  Christmas  vacation, 
the  girls  were  able  to  move  into  our  new  dormi- 
tory.   There  are  four  dormitories  and  a  medicine 


Christmas 

I  went  home  and  saw  mommy,  daddy,  Tammy, 
Kimmie,  and  Flufffy.  We  went  to  the  stores.  We 
bought  food  and  clothes  for  daddy.  I  watched 
T.V.  at  home. 

I  helped  decorate  the  Christmas  Tree.  We 
opened  presents.  I  got  a  doll,  records,  and  clothes. 
We  ate  turkey  for  Christmas  dinner.  We  also 
had  stuffing,  corn,  milk,  bread,  and  cake.  I  had 
a  wonderful  time. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
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Clear  Conscience 

PARENTS  TODAY  are  obsessed  by  a  determin- 
ation to  provide  for  their  children  the  things 
they  themselves  have  been  denied.  However 
laudable  an  ambition  that  may  be,  it  is  hardly 
adequate  as  a  motive  for  parental  goodness. 

Ought  we  not  to  begin  by  offering  our  children 
those  things  that  we  did  have?  In  our  childhood 
we  received  maximum  religious  instruction.  In 
our  childhood  we  beheld  examples  of  persever- 
ance, frugality,  hard  work,  and  the  spirit  of 
pioneering  on  every  frontier  of  life.  Things  were 
not  just  handed  to  us. 

We  now  have  to  en-rich  our  bread.  We  now 
have  to  restore  vitamins  and  nutrients  that  were 
destroyed  in  the  process  of  modern  manufacture. 
By  the  same  token,  we  have  to  re-instill  ideas, 
principles,  a  sense  of  appreciation,  a  mood  of 
gratitude,  manners  and  all  the  other  attributes 
of  character  that  have  been  permitted  to  evapor- 
ate because  of  easy  living  and  surface  thinking. 

Children  are  spoiled  almost  in  the  same  way 
as  food  is  spoiled.  Too  much  warmth  can  damage 
food  and  overindulgence  can  smother  character. 
Let  us  not  be  overimpressed  by  the  prattle  of 
frustration.  For  frustration  can  result  from  in- 
dulgence. 


Good  sense  and  good  nature  are  never  separ- 
ated; and  good  nature  is  the  product  of  right 
reason.  It  makes  allowance  for  the  failings  of 
others  by  considering  that  there  is  nothing  per- 
fect in  mankind;  and  by  distinguishing  that  which 
comes  nearest  to  excellence,  though  not  absolutely 
free  from  faults,  will  certainly  produce  candor 
in  judging. — Dry  den. 


Transmitting  Our  Heritage 

ALL  OF  YOU,  have  unity  of  spirit,  sympathy,, 
love  of  brethren,  a  tender  heart  and  a  hum- 
ble mind.  Do  not  return  evil  for  evil,  or  reviling 
for  reviling;  but  on  the  contrary  bless,  for  to 
this  you  have  been  called  that  you  may  obtain 
a  blessing.    For  .  .  . 

"He  that  would  love  life  and  see  good  days, 
let  him  keep  his  tongue  from  evil  and  his  lips 
from  speaking  guile;  let  him  turn  away  from  evil 
and  do  right;  let  him  seek  peace  and  pursue  it. 
For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous, 
and  his  ears  are  open  to  their  prayer.  But  the 
face  of  the  Lord  is  against  those  that  do  evil." 

Now,  who  is  there  to  harm  you  if  you  are 
zealous  for  what  is  right?  But  even  if  you  do 
suffer  for  righteousness'  sake,  you  will  be  blessed. 
Have  no  fear  of  them,  nor  be  troubled,  but  in 
your  hearts  reverence  Christ  as  Lord.  And  keep 
your  conscience  clear,  so  that  when  you  are 
abused,  those  who  revile  your  good  behavior  in 
Christ  may  be  put  to  shame.  For  it  is  better  to 
suffer  for  doing  right,  if  that  should  be  God's 
will,  than  for  doing  wrong.  -  From  the  First 
Letter  of  Apostle  Peter. 

o 

Music,  once  admitted  to  the  soul,  becomes  a 
sort  of  spirit,  and  never  dies.  It  wanders  perturb- 
edly  through  the  halls  and  galleries  of  the  mem- 
ory, and  is  often  heard  again,  distinct  and  living, 
as  when  it  first  displaced  the  wavelets  of  the 
air. — Guliver. 

o 

"I  understand  you  are  courting  a  widow.  Has 
she  given  you  any  encouragement?" 

"I'll  say  she  has.  Last  night  she  asked  me  if 
I  snored." 


We  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  choic- 
est bounties  of  Heaven;  we  have  grown  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  power  as  no  other 
nation  has  ever  grown.  But  we  have  for- 
gotten God.  We  have  forgotten  the 
gracious  hand  which  preserved  us  in  peace 
and  multiplied  and  enriched  and  strength- 
ened us,  and  we  have  vainly  imagined, 
in  the  deceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  that  all 
of  these  blessings  were  produced  by  some 
superior  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  own. 
Intoxicated  with  unbroken  success,  we 
have  become  too  self-sufficient  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  redeeming  and  preserving 
grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God  that 
made  us. 

-A.  Lincoln 


$ 
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Where  Colors  Come  From 

THE  cochineal  insects  furnish  a  great  many 
of  the  very  fine  colors.  Among  them  are  the 
gorgeous  carmine,  the  crimson,  scarlet,  carmine, 
and  purple  lakes. 

The  cuttlefish  gives  the  sepia.   It  is  the  inky 
fluid  which  the  fish  discharges  in  order  to  render 
the  water  opaque  when  attacked. 
'  Indian  yellow  comes  from  the  camel. 

Ivory  chips  produce  the  ivory  black  and  bone 
black. 

Various  blacks  are  derived  from  roots,  barks 
and  gums. 

Blue  black  comes  from  the  charcoal  of  the  vine 
stalk. 

Lamp  black  is  soot  from  certain  resinous 
substances. 

Turkey  red  is  made  from  the  madder  plant, 
which  grows  in  Hindustan. 

The  yellow  sap  of  a  tree  in  Siam  produces 
[gamboge;  the  natives  catch  the  sap  in  cocoanut 
shells. 

Raw  sienna  is  the  natural  earth  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Sienna,  Italy. 

Raw  umber  is  also  an  earth  found  near  Umbria 
and  burned. 

India  ink  is  made  from  burned  camphor.  The 
Chinese  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  ink 
and  they  will  not  reveal  the  secret  of  its  manu- 
facture. 

Mastic  is  made  from  the  gum  of  the  mastic 
tree  which   grows  in  the  Grecian  archipelago. 

Bistre  is  the  soot  of  wood  ashes. 

Very  little  real  ultramarine  is  found  in  the 
market.  It  is  obtained  from  the  precious  lapis- 
lazuli,  and  commands  a  fabulous  price. 

Chinese  white  is  zinc,  scarlet  is  iodide  of  mer- 
cury, and  native  vermilion  is  from  the  quicksilver 
ore  called  cinnabar. 


Health  Is  Contagious 


ARE  you  one  of  the  many  men  or  women  who 
are  constantly  taking  cold  and  feeling  mis- 
erable? 

The  common  cold,  as  it  is  called,  for  years 
has  been  dismissed  as  being  a  minor  ailment. 
Yet  it  is  a  serious  handicap,  not  only  to  health 
but  to  industry. 

Business  suffers  from  absences  caused  by  colds 
more  than  from  all  other  respiratory  diseases  put 
together.  In  a  United  States  Public  Health  Re- 
port for  last  March,  statistics  stated  that  colds 
disabled  four  out  of  ten  men  for  3.4  days  and 
seven  out  of  ten  women  for  3.1  days  each  year. 

Yet  these  seemingly  minor  illnesses  in  the 
winter  can  be  reduced  if  people  will  only  take 
the  matter  of  health  more  seriously.  The  normal 
person  is  unaware  of  his  own  bodily  machinery 
and  figures  that  it  will  function  just  as  surely 
as  the  sun  will  shine.  Only  when  he  becomes 
sick  does  he  usually  think  of  his  physical  condi- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  health  is  contagious  and 
'  can  be  "caught"  as  easily  as  we  can  "catch" 
measles.  Here  are  some  of  the  ways  by  which 
we  can  catch  health.  We  can  get  sufficient  rest, 
that  is,  relaxation  from  routine,  and  enough 
sleep  at  night  with  windows  open.  We  can  walk 
in  the  fresh  air  or  take  some  other  regular  daily 
exercise.  We  can  eat  simple  foods,  well-balanced 
and  regular  meals;  more  fruit,  salads  and  vege- 
tables, less  heavy  meats  and  rich  desserts.  We 
can  drink  more  water,  at  least  six  glasses  a  day. 

The  physically  fit  person  is  seldom  susceptible 
to  colds;  it  is  usually  the  man  or  women  whose 
resistance  has  been  lowered  by  fatigue,  improper 
food  or  careless  habits  who  is  the  common  cold 
"catcher." 


Some  men  are  hiding  their  light  under  a  bushel 
when  a  pint  measure  would  answer  just  as  well. 


Cheerfulness  is  like  money  well  expended  in 
charity — the  more  we  dispense  of  it,  the  greater 
our  possessions. — Victor  Hugo. 


How  to  Be  a   Good  Citizen 


The  way  to  have  a  good  country  and  a  good 
government  is  for  each  one  to  do  his  full  duty.  By 
doing  our  best  at  all  times  we  help  our  country  at 
large,  and  ourselves  at  the  same  time.  Do  you 
measure  up  to  the  standards  of  a  good  citizen? 
Here   is  a  scoreboard.  Check  your  own   points: 

Are  you  trustworthy — do  you  keep  your  prom- 
ises? 

Do  you  practice  self-control?  Do  you  control 
your  tongue  and  your  temper? 

Are  you  loyal — to  your  friends,  to  your  school, 
to  your  community? 

Are  you  obedient — do  you  obey  those  in  au- 
thority  promptly  and  cheerfully? 


How  about  your  sportsmanship — can  you  win 
without  bragging,  and  lose  without  offering  ex- 
cuses? 

Are  you  self-reliant — can  you  think  for  your- 
self? 

Are  you   courteous — considerate   of  others? 

Do  you  try  to  keep  in  good  health — do  you  se- 
cure the  proper  amount  of  sleep,  eat  the  right  kind 
of  food,  and  exercise  sufficiently  in  open  air? 

Can  you  do  teamwork — do  you  get  along  well 
with  other  people? 


Are    you    dependable — can    people     count    on 


you.' 
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A  Volunteer  Scout 

Tom  Schrogie  of  the  troop  I  from  Wayne  is 
working  on  the  requirements  for  Eagle  Scout.  He 
is  making  a  braille  teaching  device  for  the  begin- 
ning braille  class.  He  is  at  present  working  with 
me  on  "Citizenship  in  the  Community",  one  of 
the  requirements  to  qualify  as  a  first  class  scout. 
He  is  very  nice.  I  like  working  with  him.  Tom's 
scoutmaster  also  is  named  Tom. 

Kurt  Blanding,   Pupil 


New  Year 


I  have  in  my  mind  things  I  would  like  to  do 
this  new  year.  I  will  study  my  lessons  everyday. 
I  will  try  to  shoot  the  ball  into  the  goal;  try  to 
make  my  bed  in  the  dormitory;  and  I  should  like 
to  learn  how  to  identify  coins  and  to  tell  time. 
I  think  I  will  have  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Happy  New  Year! 

Kenneth  Temple,  Pupil 


Christmas  Vacation 

On  Thursday,  December  13,  Mr.  Montgomery 
drove  me  to  the  airport  with  Miss  Jackie.  I 
boarded  an  Eastern  Airlines  plane  to  Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

My  father  met  me  and  took  me  to  his  home 
in  McComb,  Mississippi.  He  also  took  me  to  my 
grandmother's  where  I  spent  part  of  my  vaca- 
tion. I  played  the  piano.  I  saw  many  of  my  rela- 
tives. I  went  to  see  Aunt  Laurie.  We  went  to  see 
Uncle  Gene  and  Cousin  Harry. 

On  the  following  Sunday  I  went  to  Baton 
Rouge  to  stay  with  my  mother.  While  I  was  there 
I  played  my  organ.  I  also  played  my  records.  I 
had  five  new  albums.  I  called  my  friend  Adelle 
Lejune  and  talked  to  her  on  the  telephone  for  an 
hour.  I  also  went  and  spent  a  day  with  Claudia 
Douglas.  Different  people  came  to  stay  with  me 
while  my  mother  was  at  work. 

On  the  next  Sunday  my  father  came  to  take 
me  to  McComb,  and  then  to  the  airport,  where  I 
flew  back  to  Philadelphia. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


Midnight   Oil   Needed 

You  can  do  or  be  pretty  nearly  anything  you 
want  to  do  or  be.  But  not  through  wishing. 
No  architect  ever  wished  a  masterpiece  of 
construction  into  existence.  Every  detail  was 
first  carefully  worked  out — worked  out  many 
times  by  the  light  of  midnight  oil. 


A  Very  Special  Bell  Choir 

A  busy  Christmas  season  has  just  passed, 
has  so  far  been  the  busiest  fall  for  our  bell  choii 
We  had  at  least  one  performance  every  wee] 
since  the  beginning  of  October.  During  the  las 
week  before  our  Christmas  vacation  we  had  fivi 
performances.  There  was  a  tremendous  feeling  o 
satisfaction  and  accomplishment  both  by  th 
members  of  the  bell  choir  and  by  myself. 

To  belong  to  the  bell  choir  is  the  biggest  prid 
for  our  pupils.  To  be  a  bell  choir  member,  it  i 
prerequisite  to  have  a  good  auditory  memorj 
Although  our  bell  choir  is  performance-oriented 
therapy  is  one  of  the  main  objectives  as  well.  Th 
objectives  are: 

1.  to  learn  to  pay  attention  and  follow  direc 
tions, 

2.  to  develop  appropriate  manners  when  per 
forming, 

3.  to  learn  appropriate  grooming, 

4.  to  learn  to  cooperate  and  help  each  othei 
and 

5.  to  develop  more  socialization. 

There  are  presently  nine  members  in  our  be 
choir.  Since  our  children  do  not  read  braille  mu 
sic  notation  (to  learn  to  read  it,  one  must  kno 
at  least  the  second  grade  literary  braille) ;  a 
their  parts  are  taught  by  rote.  The  blind  childre 
have  an  amazing  sense  of  pitch.  Of  the  nin 
members,  four  have  perfect  pitch;  and  two  othei 
have  excellent  relative  pitch.  Their  ability  t 
memorize  is  excellent;  and  they  make  few  mi£ 
takes.  We  strive  for  perfection  when  performinj 
The  attention  is  always  sharp.  They  know  th£ 
a  little  lapse  in  their  attention  may  cause  troubl 
They  are  all  very  conscious  about  making  mij 
takes. 

The  bells  are  assigned  to  specific  children,  ao 
cording  to  their  musical  ability.  All  our  childre 
have  a  strong  feeling  for  rhythm;  but  only  soir 
of  them  acquire  the  sense  of  harmony.  The  bel 
in  the  treble  area;  where  ringing  is  the  mo: 
complex,  are  assigned  to  those  more  musical: 
able  pupils.  The  lesser  able  children  are  assigne 
the  bells  of  the  bass,  or  in  fringe  areas;  whei 
music  is  not  quite  so  complex.  Eight  out  of  nir 
members  are  able  to  ring  two  bells  at  a  time 


The  number  of  the  bell  choir  members  is  di: 
ferent  every  year.  The  greatest  number  we  hai 
had  was  twelve.  At  the  end  of  every  school  ye? 
we  have  a  tryout  for  the  new  bell  choir  member 
Many  pupils  are  very  enthusiastic,  just  being  i 
the  tryout.  Not  all  of  them  can  make  it;  but  the 
try  year  after  year.  One  boy  made  it  after  tl 
fourth  try. 

The  bell  choir  meets  twice  a  week  for  an  hoi 
and  twenty  minutes  each  time.  They  are  goc 
enough  to  ring  a  fairly  complicated  arrange 
ment  of  bell  music.  It  is  more  fun  and  also  mo 
satisfying  to  play  music  with  a  difficult  arrang 
ment  than  to  play  music  with  a  simple  and  ea. 
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irrangement.  Four  out  of  the  nine  members  are 
ible  to  pick  their  parts  by  just  listening  to  the 
nusic  while  I  play  it  on  the  piano.  The  rest  needs 
ndividual  practice  for  his  or  her  part.  When  we 
jlay  music  that  has  words  to  it,  such  as  the 
Christmas  carols  we  did  for  the  Christmas  pro- 
gram, the  less  able  ones  would  memorize  the 
vords  and  use  them  as  a  cue  to  learn  their  parts. 
ror  music  without  words,  it  sometime  takes  hours 
)f  practice  for  a  pupil  to  get  one  "ring"  right. 
Members  help  one  another  when  learning  new 
nusic.  Because  they  do  so  well,  sometimes  I  get 
larried  away,  forgetting  their  handicaps  and 
naking  impossible  demands.    When  this  happens, 

suddenly  hear  one  pupil  saying  "I  don't  like 
his  music";  or  "I  don't  like  this  bell"  etc.  These 
ew  words  give  me  a  big  bang  in  my  head  and 
>ring  me  back  to  reality.  A  few  words  of  praise 
tnd  comfort  have  to  follow  immediately;  and 
;verything  is  then  fine  again.  During  practice  we 
iften  utilize  audio  tape  recordings.  Tape  is  made 
luring  practice.  While  replaying  the  tape  I  ask 
he  members  to  make  judgments  and  point  out 
he  mistakes  if  there  are  any.  They  know  who 
nakes  a  mistake  because  they  always  know  who 

responsible  for  which  bell.  I  discovered  that 
his  is  especially  helpful  to  the  lesser  able  pupils. 

The  invitations  to  perform  come  from  various 
organizations,  service  clubs,  church  organizations, 
chools,  nursing  homes,  and  hospitals.  Many 
imes  the  bell  choir  is  invited  for  a  meal  or  re- 
reshments  after  the  performances  (sometimes 
>efore  the  performances).  This  gives  our  pupils 
he  opportunity  to  socialize  with  people  outside 
if  the  school. 

Our  repertoire  includes  all  kinds  of  music; 
lassical  music,  folk  songs,  religious  music,  popu- 
ar  melodies,  and  medleys  from  favorite  musical 
hows.  Sometimes  the  pupils  will  suggest  one  of 
heir  favorite  numbers.  I  use  their  suggestions 
>nce  in  a  while  but  not  all  their  suggestions. 

We  start  our  practice  for  performances  right 
ifter  the  summer  vacation  when  we  come  back  to 
chool  every  year.  Sometimes  we  are  invited  to 
;o  out  to  perform  in  mid  October.  That  means 
/e  have  only  six  or  seven  sessions  of  practice  by 
hat  time.  This  really  generates  a  lot  of  pressure 
or  the  choir  members  as  well  as  for  myself.  Pre- 
taring  for  the  annual  Christmas  program  is  an- 
ther big  job.  In  addition  to  our  own  Christmas 
rogram  at  school,  we  go  out  to  give  programs  as 
rientioned  above.  People  are  always  very  much 
mpressed  by  the  beautiful  sounds  our  bell  choir 
sroduces.  We  also  receive  nice  comments  about 
iow  nice  the  members  of  our  bell  choir  look  and 
tow  well  they  behave. 

Christmas  vacation  is  our  needed  break  after 
be  busy  schedules  of  the  first  two  weeks  of  De- 
ember.  When  we  come  back  from  vacation  all 
re  well  rested.  This  period  is  my  favorite  period, 
here  are  not  many  invitations  to  go  out  to  per- 
oral. We  have  more  time  to  learn  our  favorite 
msic  —  sometimes  to  learn  pieces  just  for  fun. 


i 


In  this  coming  spring  we  will  go  to  various 
schools  to  perform.  Some  schools  also  have  their 
own  bell  choirs.  Some  of  their  members  are 
friends  of  our  children:  (they  have  met  while  at- 
tending the  Special  Olympics).  One  time  we  had 
a  joint  performance  with  a  bell  choir.  It  was 
fun.  In  the  spring,  we  have  a  big  event,  the 
Visitors'  Day  program.  The  bell  choir  also  plays 
for  the  graduation  exercises.  After  that  it  is  the 
time  for  the  new  membership  tryout. 

The  goal  of  special  education  is  to  make  our 
pupils  as  independent  as  possible.  The  training 
in  bell  choir  not  only  contributes  enormously  to 
this  goal  but  contributes  to  the  therapeutic  as- 
pects as  mentioned  above.  I  am  sure  that  all  pu- 
pils will  benefit  from  the  experience  gained  from 
being  a  member  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  Bell 
Choir. 

Chhu-Swei  Ou, 

Teacher  of  Music 


/   Am    Freedom 

I  am  that  which   men   have  always  sought. 
They  have  rebelled  against  kings  and  em- 
perors to  secure  me. 

They  have  died,  even  in  futile  and  ill- 
planned  revolutions,  to  win    me. 

They  have  changed  systems  of  government 
to  gain  me. 

Children  and  young  people  of  today  have 
at  times  defied  their  parents  for  my  sake. 

And  when  men  have  found  me,  they  have 
too  often   not  known   how  to  use  me. 

They  have  shaken  themselves  free  from  the 
control  of  others,  but  have  not  known  how  to 
control  themselves. 

They  have  revolted  against  the  directions 
of  others,  but  have  had  no  power  to  direct 
themselves. 

I  am  hard  to  gain,  but  harder  still  to 
use. 

Some  men  die  to  gain  me  and  others  de- 
stroy  themselves  when  they  get  me. 

I  require  much  of  those  who  would  secure 
me — patience,  sympathy,  a  deep  understand- 
ing, far-seeing  insight,  self-denial  for  one's 
ideals,  the  rigorous  demand  of  self  discipline. 

Be  not  deceived,  for  I  am  tio  easy  path- 
way into  Life. 

"He  whom  the  Truth  makes  free,  he  is  free 
indeed." 

I   am    Freedom. 
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The  Heart  of  Gold 


SIX  MONTHS  ago  a  British  cargo  ship,  after 
discharging  meat  at  Mindinao,  sailed  for  Aus- 
tralia. At  the  Philippines,  however,  the  seamen 
had  taken  two  monkeys  abroad  as  mascots.  The 
pets  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the  ship,  dashing 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  chasing  up  and  down 
masts,  and  having  a  wild  time. 

Nearing  the  Torres  Straits,  and  fearing  quar- 
antine on  account  of  the  monkeys,  the  captain  or- 
dered the  crew  to  get  rid  of  them,  at  the  same  time 
handing  them  a  bottle  of  chloroform.  These  men, 
supposedly  a  hard-boiled  lot  picked  from  the  low 
dives  of  the  water-front,  stood  aghast  at  the  idea, 
and  plainly  showed  they  didn't  like  it.  However, 
orders  were  orders,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
men  spent  every  spare  moment  in  building  a  huge 
raft  with  receptacles  for  plenty  of  water  and  food. 
Every  thought  for  comfort  and  escape  from  the 
dangers  of  the  shark-infested  waters  was  given 
that  they  could  think  of.  They  even  went  so  far 
as  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  officers  concerning  the 
currents  when  passing  through  the  Torres  Straits, 
so  that  they  might  set  the  raft  adrift  at  the  ex- 
act time  and  place  to  warrant  safe  beaching. 

At  the  proper  time  enough  chloroform  was  ad- 
ministered to  put  the  monkeys  to  sleep  until  the 
raft  was  clear  of  the  ship.  Figured  to  a  point  where 
it  might  be  a  matter  of  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the 
coast  of  Queensland — a  place  uninhabited  by 
white  men,  where  their  pets  might  continue  a  hap- 
py existence,  these  men  proved  once  again  that 
"beneath  a  rough  exterior  beats  many  a  heart  of 
gold". 

o 


Four  Kinds 


THERE  are  four  kinds  of  readers,  once  declared 
Samuel  Coleridge,  the  English  metaphysician. 
The  first  is  like  the  hourglass,  and  their  reading 
being  as  the  sand,  it  runs  in  and  out,  leaving  not 
a  vestige  behind.  The  second  is  like  the  sponge, 
which  imbibes  everything,  and  returns  it  in  the 
same  state,  only  a  little  dirtier. 

A  third  is  like  a  jelly  bag,  allowing  all  that  is 
pure  to  pass  away,  and  retaining  only  the  refuse 
and  dregs. 

And  the  fourth  is  like  the  slaves,  in  the  diamond 
mines  of  Golconda,  who,  casting  aside  all  that  is 
worthless,  retain  only  pure  gems. 


It  is  vain  to  use  words  when  deeds  are  expected. 


(Daily.  JhDuqhL 

When   things   go  wrong   as  they  sometimes  will 
When  the  road  you're  treading  seems  all  up  hill, 
When  the  funds  are  low  and  the  debts  are  high, 
And  you  want  to  smile,  but  you  have  to  sigh, 
When   care  is  pressing  you   down   a   bit, 
Rest,  if  you   must — but  don't  you   quit. 
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Advice 

Our  span   of  life  is  measured   here, 

The  seasons  come  and  go. 

Youth,   use  your  days   like  single  stones. 

Build  upward   row  on   row. 

Let  every  hour  like  mortar  spread, 

Cementing  worth-while  ties. 

Waste   not  one  minute,  but  instead 
Work  with  them,  wonderwise. 
And   let  each   second   be  a   tool 
To  aid  you  in  erecting 
The   lovely  building  you  must  be 
Persistently  perfecting. 

Then  let  old  age  come  sauntering  on — 
Regard  it  not,  forget  it! 
Your   building   stands   complete   upon 
The  spot  where  you  have  set  it. 


; 


Choice  Bits  of  Wisdom 

IF  YOU  HAVE  something  that  should  be  done  be- 
fore three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  try  to  get 
it  done  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  haste,  which  always 
means  waste. 

The  strongest  words  are  usually  used  in  the 
weakest  arguments. 

Profit  is  a  by-product  of  work;  happiness  is  its 
chief  product. 

It  is  always  easy  to  thumb  a  ride  on  the  road 
to  ruin. 

There  are  always  two  classes  of  people  in  the 
world:  those  who  live  to  get — they  are  those  who 
cause  wars  and  poverty;  and  those  who  live  to  give 
— they  are  those  who  bring  peace  and  prosperity. 

It  is  not  so  much  what  we  know  as  how  we  use 
what  we  know. 

He  that  is  good  for  making  excuses  is  seldom 
good  for  anything  else. 

A  good  way  to  improve  the  monotony  of  anyi 
job,  is  to  think  up  ways  of  improving  it. 


Maxims    of 
jWashington 

WITHOUT  virtue  and  with- 
out integrity,  the  finest 
|  talents  and  most  brilliant  ac- 
complishments can  never  gain 
the  respect  and  conciliate  the 
esteem  of  the  truly  valuable  part 
of  mankind. 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your 
[breast  that  little  spark  of  celes- 
tial fire  called  conscience. 

A  good  character  is  the  first 
essential  in  a  man.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  important  to  en- 
jdeavor,  not  only  to  be  learned, 
but  virtuous. 

Speak  not  ill  of  the  absent;  it 
is  unjust. 

Ingratitude,  I  hope,  will  never 
constitute  a  part  of  my  char- 
acter, nor  find  a  place  in  my 
bosom. 

I  never  wish  to  promise  more 
than  I  have  a  moral  certainty 
of  performing. 

I  shall  never  attempt  to  pall- 
iate my  own  foibles  by  exposing 
the  error  of  another. 

I  am  resolved  that  no  misre- 
presentations, falsehoods  or  cal- 
umny shall  make  me  swerve 
from  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
strict  line  of  duty. 

To  preserve  is  one's  duty,  and 
to  be  silent  is  the  best  answer 
to  calumny. 

Commerce  and  industry  are  the 
best  mines  of  a  nation. 

Associate  with  men  of  good 
quality  if  you  esteem  your  own 
reputation,  for  it  is  better  to  be 
lalone  than  in  bad  company. 

Be  courteous  to  all,  but  inti- 
mate with  few;  and  let  those  be 
well  tried  before  you  give  them 
ta>ur  confidence. 

Every  action  in  company 
ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of 
respect  to  those  present. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  me  not  to 
ask  what,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, I  would  not  grant. 

The  consideration  that  hu- 
knan  happiness  and  moral  duty 
are  inseparably  connected,  will 
always  continue  to  prompt  me 
to  promote  the  progress  of  the 
former  by  inculcating  the  prac- 
tice of  the  latter. 

We  shall  maintain  our  liber- 
ies only  by  religious  education 
pi  our  youth. 

My   first   wish   is   to   see   this 
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A  SIMPLE  CREED 

I  do  not  care  for  vast  estates, 

Nor  chests  of  gold  and  titles  grand; 
I  do  not  seek  to  rule  the  Fates, 

Nor  hold  great  power  in  my  hand; 
I  simply  ask  that  I  may  live 

To  reap  a  measure  of  success 
And  own  enough  that  I  may  give 

To  help  some  other  who  has  less. 

I've  lived  quite  long  enough  to  know 

'Tis  not  what  men  may  call  their  own, 
Which  brings  them  happiness  and  so, 

If  I  may  hear  the  suppliant's  moan 
And  reach  a  hand  to  do  him  good, 

Or,  help  some  man  to  change  his  way 
From  paths  of  sin,  where  he  has  stood, 

'Twill  give  me  joy — for  this  I  pray. 

So,  send  me,  Lord,  enough  each  day 

To  meet  my  small  demands,  and  give 
Me  strength  to  battle  through  Life's  fray, 

To  help  my  brother  man,  to  live. 
Grant  I  may  do  my  own  small  share 

With  simple  grace  and  humbleness, 
And  help  to  lift  the  grief  and  care 

From  those  who  struggle   in  distress. 


.    ''  ' 
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plague  to  mankind  (war)  ban- 
ished from  the  earth — to  see  the 
whole  world  in  peace  and  the 
striving  who  should  contribute 
most  to  inhabitants  of  it  as  one 
band  of  brothers. 


BUSINESS    AS    USUAL 


A 


STATISTICALLY  -  minded 
service  station  operator,  re- 
ports Cedric  Adams  in  the  Min- 
neapolis "Star  Journal,"  recently 
took  notes  on  his  business  for 
a  day.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
search he  discovered  that  among 
the  customers  of  his  station, 
which  was  opened  to  serve  motor 
traffic,  were  135  bicycles. 

Of  the  135  bicycles,  he  found, 
48  stopped  for  drinks,  21  stop- 
ped to  borrow  tools,  six  wanted 
to  borrow  patches  for  punctured 
tires,  12  used  the  washroom,  and 
46  came  for  information. 

The  other  two  made  purchases 
totalling  30  cents! 


FOR    MEDITATION 

E  that  waits  upon  fortune 
is  never  sure  of  a  dinner. — 
Franklin. 

The  doorstep  to  the  temple  of 
wisdom  is  a  knowledge  of  our 
own    ignorance. — Spurgeon. 

By  taking  revenge,  a  man  is 
but  even  with  his  enemy;  but 
in  passing  over  it  he  is  superior. 
— Bacon. 

How  can  a  man  come  to  know 
himself?  Never  by  thinking,  but 
by  doing.  Try  to  do  thy  duty  and 
thou  wilt  know  at  once  what 
thou  art  worth. — Goethe. 

Men  are  often  capable  of 
greater  things  than  they  per- 
form. They  are  sent  into  the 
world  with  bills  of  credit,  and 
seldom  draw  to  their  full  ex- 
tent.— Walpole. 

Life  is  hardly  respectable  if  it 
has  no  generous  task,  no  duties, 
or  affections  that  constitute  a 
necessity  of  existence.  Every 
man's  task  is  his  life  preserver. 
— Emerson. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


Month  —  February,  1980  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS    Jacqueline    Andonian 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  _ ._ Patricia  Miller 

(thinks    about    how    her    behavior   might    affect    another   person    and  acts    accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Michael    Akins 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY .....Noel    Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Linda  Dervin 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY    Kenny   Temple 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS Terry  McKinley 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Kurt  Blanding 

(has  pride   in   his  szh.ool  end  shows   it  by  own   good   conduct) 

SINCERITY   ...Ronald    Dubois 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPUCATiON ...Tom   O'Keeffe 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Peggy  Klock 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS ...Paul  Kessock 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE Stanley  Searle 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Joey  Farlow 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Mary  Perna 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION ...Cynthia  Barnes 

(makes  others  at  ease   and  happy  by   her  own   cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS Cissy  Mangan 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Tom  Holt 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


Hmjer-dranifa  HJonttjlu 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2  — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of    what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

Our  combo  is  a  delight  to  themselves,  and  to  all  who 
hear  them.  They  participate  in  various  school  functions  on 
the  grounds  and  also  perform  in  programs  off  the  school 
grounds. 

Their  repertoire  is  right  up  to  date  and  expanding. 


CUB  SCOUT  DINNER 

I  ate  spaghetti  and  meatballs  and  ice  cream. 
Mommy  and  Daddy  came  to  see  me.  I  played  in 
the  rhythm  band. 

Nicholas  Dati,  Pupil 


BLUE  AND  GOLD  DINNER 

I  had  spaghetti  and  meatballs.  I  ate  ice  cream 
for  dessert.   It  was  good.  I  had  a  nice  time. 

Don  Fitzgerald,  Pupil 


eat 


FOOD 

I  like  meat.  I  like  milk.  I  eat  potatoes.   I  like 
ice   cream.    I  eat   corn,    too.   I   also   like  to 
chicken. 

Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil 
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BLUE  AND  GOLD  DINNER 

We  had  a  nice  dinner.  We  ate  spaghetti  a 
meatballs  and  ice  cream.  I  like  spaghetti.  I  s 
a  lot.   It  was  fun. 

John  Jewkes,  Pupil 


CUB  SCOUT  BANQUET 

I  went  to  the  Cub  Scout  Banquet.  It  was  in  1 
gym.   I  ate  spaghetti  and  ice  cream.    I  played  I 
the  rhythm  band.   It  was  fun. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


MY  GUITAR 

I  have  a  guitar.  I   got  the   guitar   from   IV 
Koons.   I  play  the  guitar  and  it  sounds  nice 

Suzanne  Lessel,  Pupil 

o 


! 


THE  MUSIC  BOX 

I  went  to  the  library.  I  got  a  music  box  fr 
Mrs.  Koons.  I  like  to  play  with  it.  The  music  I 
is  fun. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 


A  BELT 

I  have  a  belt.   I  have  a  seat  belt.    I  wear 
belt  when  I  am  a  good  girl. 

Elizabeth  Mangan,  Pupil 

o 


TOY  TRUCK 

I  play  with  the  truck.   It  is  blue  and  orar 
It  has   a  seat.   It   has   wheels.  The   wheels 
black.  You  open  the  door  to  sit  on  the  seat. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 

o 


EXERCISES 

I  put  my  hands  in  the  air.   I  touch  my  toe; 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 
— o 


turn  circles.   I  jump. 


SCOUT   BANQUET 

I  went  to  the  gym.   I  ate  spaghetti,  meatbilli 
and  bread.  I  ate  ice  cream.  I  drank  milk.  I  pla 
in  the  rhythm  band. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 


, 


The  Famous  Men 

There  are  two  very  famous  men, 
Who  helped  our  country  way  back  when, 
They  both  were  Presidents  of  fame, 
Whose  great  deeds  are  much  acclaimed. 

The  slaves  by  Lincoln  were  set  free, 
Which  was  very  great  for  our  country. 
Washington  was  truthful  about  a  cherry  tree, 
And  led  our  new  country  into  victory. 

Both  men's  birthdays  are  in  February, 
And  that  means  a  lot  to  you  and  me. 
It's  very  easy  for  us  to  see, 
Why  these  men  are  very  important  keys. 

Stanley  Searle  (with  help) 

Pupil 


MY  TWENTIETH  BIRTHDAY 

Last  Saturday  was  my  birthday.  I  am  twenty 
years  old.  I  got  a  birthday  package  from  home. 
Inside  there  were  two  calendars,  a  new  pair  of 
sneakers  that  I  will  wear  in  the  Special  Olympics, 
batteries  for  my  8-track  tape  recorder,  two  new 
tapes,  two  boxes  of  cookies,  and  a  sweater.  There 
were  all  different  kinds  of  songs  on  the  new  tapes. 
I  really  like  my  new  sweater  and  it's  in  my  locker. 

Last  Saturday  all  the  pupils  at  school  sang 
"Happy  Birthday"  to  me.  Some  of  my  teachers 
gave  me  twenty  "birthday  spankings".  I  have  only 
one  birthday  left  to  celebrate  at  school!  Then  I 
will  graduate.  I  will  be  twenty-one.  I  had  a  nice 
birthday  and  I  liked  the  package  from  home  the 
best. 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 


VALENTINE'S   DAY 

Today  is  Valentine's  Day.  It  comes  once  a  year 
1  February  14th.  The  custom  of  sending  Valen- 
tie  cards  started  many  years  ago  with  a  man 
imed  Father  Valentine.  He  was  a  kind  man  who 
d  nice  things  for  everybody.  When  he  got  too 
d  to  go  out,  he  wrote  his  friends  letters  when 
ey  were  in  trouble.  After  he  died,  those  who 
ved  him  celebrated  his  birthday  by  sending  each 
her  loving  messages.  These  notes  were  called 
Valentines". 

On  Valentine's  Day,  I  send  hearts  to  the  peo- 
e  that  I  love  too.  Since  I  couldn't  send  every- 
le  a  Valentine,  I  would  like  to  wish  everyone  a 
appy  Valentine's  Day! 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


McDONALD'S 


On  Thursday,  February  7,  Linda,  Susan,  Estelle, 
Cynthia,  Patty,  Mrs.  LaMonica,  and  I  went  to  Mc- 
Donald's in  West  Chester  to  celebrate  Patty's 
birthday.  Alicia  and  Keeta  served  us  hamburgers, 
French  fries,  and  soda.  When  we  had  finished, 
they  brought  out  a  birthday  cake  so  we  could  sing 
"Happy  Birthday"  to  Patty. 

As  we  were  getting  ready  to  leave,  they  handed 
each  of  us  a  bag  filled  with  little  toys  and  games. 
I  very  much  enjoyed  my  trip  to  McDonald's.  I  hope 
we  can  go  back  again  very  soon. 

Theresa  McKinley,  Pupil 


A  TRIP  HOME 


I  went  to  see  the  dentist  to  have  my  teeth  fixed, 
went  into  his  office.  He  asked  me  to  sit  on  a  big 
tuch  and  open  my  mouth.  He  took  my  tooth  out. 

Mommy  and  Daddy  went  with  me.  Kimmy  was 
school   and   Tammy   went   to   Grandmom  and 
randpop's  house. 

When  the  dentist  was  finished  he  said,  "Good- 
e,  Jackie". 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


MY  SPECIAL  GLASSES 

I  have  a  very  special  pair  of  glasses.  They  help 
e  see  better  and  they  also  help  me  hear  better, 
y  glasses  have  a  hearing  aid  in  them.  It  is  in 
te  temple.  Miss  Michele,  my  speech  therapist, 
its  new  batteries  in  them.  My  glasses  are  black, 
wear  them  all  day  long,  but  I  take  them  off  at 
ght.   I  like  my  glasses  very  much. 

Patrick  Lewchenko  (with  help) 
Pupil 


A  VERY  SPECIAL  BIRTHDAY 

Last  Thursday  I  had  a  very  special  birthday. 
In  the  morning  my  mother  surprised  me  with  a 
visit  and  a  huge  cake  decorated  with  flowers  and 
the  number  "21". 

We  went  to  McDonald's  for  lunch.  When  we 
got  there  they  had  set  us  up  at  a  table  for  six. 
Five  of  my  friends  and  I  celebrated  my  birthday 
with  hamburgers,  French  fries,  and  cokes.  For  des- 
sert we  had  a  birthday  cake  with  twenty-one  can- 
dles on  it.  I  made  a  secret  wish  and  blew  them 
all  out.  Miss  Jensen,  the  manager  arranged  the 
party. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Miss  Sue  and  I  went  to 
her  house  for  dinner.  Miss  Sue  cooked  while  I  set 
the  table  and  helped  with  some  of  the  prepara- 
tions. The  menu  was:  Hamburgers,  Macaroni  and 
cheese,  potato  chips,  Sunkist  Orange  Soda,  and 
spice  cake  for  dessert.  Miss  Sue  helped  me  blow 
out  the  candles  and  we  each  made  separate  wishes. 
On  the  way  back  to  school  we  stopped  at  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Farley's  house  and  visited  with  their  children. 

Thanks  to  my  mother,  McDonald's,  and  Miss 
Sue,  my  birthday  was  extra-special  this  year.  I 
wish  everyone  could  have  a  birthday  like  this  ev- 
ery year. 

Patricia  Miller,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

Although  the  quieter  days  of  win';er  do  not  see 
the  scheduling  of  as  many  extra-curricula  activi- 
ties as  before  Christmas,  life  for  our  young  ones 
is  far  from  dull.  Happily  they  resumed  their 
regular  classes  and  the  regular  on-the-grounds 
recreation  activities. 

Due  to  the  kindness  of  individuals  and  groups, 
the  pupils  have  been  invited  to  basketball  games 
at  the  Spectrum  in  Philadelphia,  to  plays  at  local 
public  schools,  to  church  breakfasts  in  the  com- 
munity, to  music  performances  of  professional 
musicians,  to  dinner  at  the  homes  of  friends  of 
the  school,  to  McDonald's. 

Visits  by  pupils  of  local  public  schools  have  been 
made  here.  Some  have  been  scouts  (Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  Cubs,  Brownies)  for  meetings  and/or  par- 
ties with  our  pupils.  Some  visits  have  been  in 
weekend  recreation  time  where  the  visitors  and 
our  young  ones  work  together  on  arts  and  crafts 
or  other  leisure  time  projects. 

Weekend  parties  were  also  arranged,  given  by 
friends  of  the  school. 

A  few  pupils  participated  in  a  music  program, 
singing  with  the  regular  church  choir  of  young- 
people  for  a  special  occasion. 

The  bell  choir,  by  invitations,  has  performed 
at  several  local  school  assemblies.  A  group  of  high 
school  pupils  came  here  for  a  bell  choir  program. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  month  is  the  an- 
nual Blue  and  Gold  Cub  Scout  Banquet.  Another 
is  the  annual  Egg  Dye  Day — a  part  of  our  pre- 
Easter  activities.  This  year,  due  to  the  kindness 
of  a  group,  we  are  scheduling  an  Easter  Egg  Hunt. 

Of  interest  to  everyone  is  the  Vacation  Auction 
(20th  Annual).  This  is  set  for  Wednesday,  March 
19,  1980,  at  8:00  p.m.  at  the  school.  If  you  are  in 
the  neighborhood,  please  come.  The  affair  is  a 
benefit  for  the  pupils  and  an  evening  of  enter- 
tainment for  all  who  attend. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 

Dr.  Burkhardt  will  give  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  athletes  physical  exams  for  the  Special 
Olympics.  These  will  start  sometime  in  April.  Miss 
McDermott,  Miss  Heberlig  and  Mrs.  dinger  will 
help  Dr.  Burkhardt. 

Miss  Jordan,  our  coach,  will  soon  have  us  prac- 
tice running,  throwing  ball,  swimming,  and  the 
high  jump.  I  like  the  Special  Olympics.  It  gives 
me  reason  to  exercise  everyday  and  to  keep  myself 
physically  strong  and  mentally  awake. 

Christopher  Manfre,  Pupil 


VALENTINE'S   DAY 

Valentine's  Day  is  for  sharing  our  feelings  to 
others,  to  our  parents  and  our  friends.  To  show 
that  we  care  we  made  cards  in  the  classroom  in 
the  shape  of  a  heart.  We  say  "Happy  Valentine's 
Day." 

We  had  a  Valentine  Party.  We  sing,  dance 
and  play  games.  We  had  a  nice  time.  Happy 
Valentine's  Day  whoever  and  wherever  you  may 
be. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 
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BEACON  LODGE-CAMP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

P.O.  Box  428 

Lewistown,  Pennsylvania    17044 

February,  1980 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind  is  now  planning 
its  31st  Consecutive  year  of  camping  for  the  blind 
and  visually  handicapped.  We  are  sending  the  fol- 
lowing information  to  you  as  a  news  release  oi 
public  service  announcement: 

BEACON  LODGE— CAMP  FOR  THE  BLIND 
SUPPORTED  BY  THE  LIONS  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA, IS  A  SUMMER  CAMP  PROVIDING  A 
PROGRAM  OF  RECREATION  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  VISUALLY  HANDI- 
CAPPED. A  DUAL  PROGRAM  IS  CARRIED  OUT 
FOR  THE  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS  SIMULTANE- 
OUSLY, BUT  SEPARATE  ACTIVITIES  ARE  EN- 
JOYED BY  EACH  GROUP.  THE  CHILDREN  ARE 
ACCOMMODATED  IN  CABINS  IN  CHILDREN'S, 
VILLAGE  WHILE  THE  ADULTS  LIVE  IN  DORMI-j 
TORIES. 

THE  PROGRAM  INCLUDES  SWIMMING,  MO-J 
TOR  BOATING,  ROWING,  BOWLING,  PICNICS 
HIKES,  OVERNIGHT  HIKES,  ROLLER  SKATING! 
ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  TALENT  PROGRAMS,  OFF-: 
CAMPUS  TRIPS  TO  NEARBY  ATTRACTIONS;! 
PLUS  MANY,  MANY  MORE  INTERESTING  AC-, 
TIVITIES. 

BEACON  LODGE  IS  LOCATED  IN  THE  BEAU- 
TIFUL MOUNTAINS  OF  CENTRAL  PENNSYL 
VANIA,  ALONG  ROUTE  103,  JUST  FIVE  MILES 
OFF  ROUTE  22  NEAR  MOUNT  UNION. 

THE  1980  CAMP  SEASON  FOR  ADULTS  OPENS 
JULY  5  AND  CLOSES  SEPTEMBER  1.  THE  CHIL 
DREN'S  CAMP  OPENS  JUNE  21  AND  CLOSES 
AUGUST  16.  ARRANGEMENTS  CAN  BE  MADI 
FOR  ONE,  TWO  OR  MORE  WEEKS  ATTEND 
ANCE.  CAMP  WEEKS  BEGIN  AND  END  ON  SAT 
URDAYS. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  OR  TO  REQUEST 
REGISTRATION  FORMS,  WRITE  TO:  BEACOl 
LODGE  CAMP  FOR  THE  BLIND,  P.O.  BOX  428 
LEWISTOWN,  PA  17044  (phone  area  code  717-242 
1113)  OR  CONTACT  YOUR  LOCAL  PENNSYL 
VANIA  LIONS  CLUB. 

Carl  Shoemaker 
Executive  Director 
CS/AH 


A  BIRTHDAY  PARTY  AT  McDONALD'S 

Last  Thursday  Patty  had  a  birthday  party  a 
McDonald's.  Patty  is  one  of  my  classmates.  Mrs 
LaMonica  took  Patty,  Terry,  Susan,  Estelle,  Cyn 
thia,  and  me  in  the  station  wagon  to  the  Mc 
Donald's  in  West  Chester.  When  we  got  to  Mc 
Donald's  we  had  hamburgers,  French  fries,  am 
coke.  We  also  had  a  delicious  birthday  cake  wit! 
flowers  on  it.  We  all  got  surprize  bags  that  hat 
birthday  hats,  hockey  games,  balloons,  and  : 
frisbee  in  them. 

(Please  turn  to  page  7) 
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What  Kind  of  a  Parent  Are  You? 


SCHOOL  composition  by  a  little  girl  said 
this :  "When  I  grow  up  (it  seems  very,  very 
far  away),  I  intend  to  be  just  such  a  mother 
as  my  mother  is.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
mother  wLom  I  could  love  so  much,  for  she 
seems  to  be  the  only  mother  that  there  is 
nothing  the  matter  with.  She  never  scolds,  and  she 
never  is  tired,  and  she  never  forgets  stories  about 
when  she  was  a  little  girl.  She  always  knows  what 
to  do  when  you  cut  your  finger  or  spill  ink  on 
your  dress  or  get  molasses  candy  in  your  hair.  She 
is  a  perfect  cook  and  a  beautiful  lady,  and  that  is 
the  kind  of  mother  I'm  going  to  be." 

Happy  is  the  mother  whose  children  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed,  and  whose  daughters  are  inspired 
by  their  association  with  her  to  prepare  for  the  same 
kind  of  life  when  they  grow  up.  Happy  is  the  father 
whose  children  take  him  for  their  ideal  of  father- 
hood, and  whose  sons  resolve  in  their  inmost  souls 
to  be  every  one  such  a  man  as  he  is.  Was  ever 
prouder  father  than  he  who,  returning  with  his  young 
son  from  a  playtime  with  the  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, felt  two  hands  squeeze  his  arm  and  a  hearty 
boyish  voice  exclaim:  "You're  the  champion  dad  of 
the  world"? 

A  happy  childhood  home,  with  parents  intelligent 
and  devoted,  is  the  best  school  for  the  making  of 
future  fathers  and  mothers.  Out  of  such  homes  will 
come  young  men  and  young  women  who  know  almost 
by  instinct  how  to  be  good  fathers  and  mothers. 
But  it  is  not  every  one  who  has  the  advantage  of  a 
superior  home.  The  most  of  us,  when  we  get  be- 
yond childhood,  become  conscious  that  our  fathers 
and  mothers,  however  much  we  may  honor  and  re- 
vere them,  were  deficient  in  knowledge  and  faulty  in 
management.  They  are  even  more  conscious  of  this 
than  we,  and  the  less  likely  to  set  themselves  up  as 
models  of  parenthood.  It  is  the  right  of  parents 
to  expect  more  of  their  children  than  they  have 
given;  for  the  law  of  life  is  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish,  and  whatsoever  of  worth  in 
parenthood  one  generation  has  given,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  next  gen- 
eration to  work  with  for 
greater  gains  in  ideal 
parenthood. 

No  greater  obligation 
rests  upon  the  youth 
than  the  obligation  of 
studying  how  to  prepare 
themselves  to  be  the  best 
fathers  and  mothers  they 
are  capable  of  being. 
We  are  none  of  us  our 
own.  We  have  been  given 
life  by  the  great  Father 
of  all  that  we  might  add 
to  the  sum  of  the  virtue 
antf  happiness  of  the 
race.  In  whatever  field 
of  service  our  endeavors 
ma;  .ie,  we  are  under 
obligations  to  secure  the 
best  possible  training  and 


Happy  is  the  mother  whose  children  take  her  for  their 
ideal  of  motherhood. 


to  exercise  our  powers  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity. 
In  such  a  purpose  the  field  of  the  home,  the  role  of 
the  parent,  stand  pre-eminent.  Parenthood  is  co- 
operation with  God  in  His  great  purpose  of  making 
'humanity  godlike.  Think  what  an  opportunity  that 
man  and  woman  have  who  start  upon  the  fashioning 
of  a  soul  in  the  image  of  God,  not  after  that  soul 
has  become  warped  and  bruised  and  twisted  by  years 
of  sin,  but  when  it  is  new,  innocent,  and  impres- 
sionable. They  have  not  to  soften  and  subdue  and 
rejuvenate  a  character  already  bound  by  habit;  they 
have  in  the  babe  plastic  soul  material  waiting  to  be 
molded  as  they  will.  There  is  no  opportunity  like 
that  of  parents  to  do  Christian  service.  First  of  all 
the  equipment  needed  by  the  prospective  father  and 
mother  is  the  moral  power  they  shall  be  able  to 
transmit  to  their  children. 

You  may  appeal  to  men  to  build  character  for  their 
own  sakes,  that  they  may  receive  the  respect  and  the 
honor  of  the  world ;  and  that  appeal  has  more  or 
less  of  an  effect.  In  every  soul  is  the  desire,  feeble 
or  strong,  to  stand  well  in  the  sight  of  men.  Yet 
that  appeal  is  to  self-love,  and  there  is  a  stronger 
motive  than  that.  A  man  may  affect  to  scorn  the 
public's  opinion  of  himself,  and  elect  to  follow  de- 
sire rather  than  repute.  But  no  man  who  retains  a 
vestige  of  manhood  can  willingly  bring  dishonor 
upon  his  child.  And  while  that  instinct  is  strongest 
after  parenthood  is  realized,  yet  even  in  anticipa- 
tion it  is  strong.  It  can  appeal  even  to  the  youthful 
man  and  woman. 

Each  will  ask  himself  the  questions:  Am  I  mak- 
ing myself  such  a  man  or  such  a  woman  as  I  shall 
want  my  children  to  be?  Am  I  true  to  duty  in  the 
time  when  it  wrestles  with  desire?  Am  I  honest  in 
my  dealings  with  men,  and  truthful  whatsoever  the 
costmaybe?  Am  I  self-controlled  and  patient?  Can 
I  maintain  composure  in  the  face  of  criticism  and  in- 
jury? Am  I  considerate  of  others'  opinions  and 
feelings,  courteous  to  opponents,  and  compassionate 
toward  the  erring?  Do  I  resist  temptations  to  youth- 
ful excesses  and  harmful  habits?     Have  I  a  mind  of 

purity  and  a  high  stand- 
ard of  virtue?  Do  I  re- 
spect authority,  and  up- 
hold the  standards  of 
righteous  law  and  the  ef- 
forts of  its  guardians? 
Have  I  courage  to  stand 
by  my  convictions  of 
right  and  to  face  scorn 
and  contempt  in  the  serv- 
ice of  truth?  These  are 
the  qualities  of  character 
I  desire  my  children  to 
have.  These,  then,  must 
I,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
establish  in  myself,  that 
I  may  give  them  as  a 
gift  to  those  who  shall  be 
blood  of  my  blood  and 
mind  of  my  mind. 

What  kind  of  a  par- 
ent are  you? 
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ALTERNATIVE    EDUCATION 
FOR   THE   VISUALLY   HANDICAPPED 

Until  recently,  mainstreaming  was  not  a  wide- 
ly accepted  concept.  Early  in  1810  Johann  Wilhelm 
Klein  realized  that  only  a  fraction  of  all  blind  chil- 
dren could  be  admitted  to  the  residential  institute; 
and  began  to  advocate  education  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren in  local  public  schools.  Unfortunately  there 
were  few  who  agreed  with  him  and  most  people 
who  were  visually  handicapped  were  placed  in  in- 
stitutions.1 

In  this  paper  I  will  point  out  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  several  alternatives  for  the  resi- 
dential, the  public  schools,  and  the  combination 
of  the  public  and  blind  schools  working  together. 
This  paper  will  be  concerned  with  those  blind  stu- 
dents maintaining  at  least  an  80  I.Q.  and  ranging 
in  age  from  three  to  twenty-one  years. 

"The  legal  definition  of  blindness  is  20/200  in 
the  better  eye,  with  the  best  correction,  or  a  field 
of  vision  less  than  20  degrees."2  The  main  method 
for  reading  and  writing  used  by  the  blind  is  still 
braille;  even  though  there  are  many  other  devices 
that  may  be  used — such  as  devices  having  some- 
one read  material  directly  to  the  person,  record- 
ings placed  on  tapes  or  records,  and  large  type 
books  for  those  having  adequate  vision.  In  the 
area  of  math,  there  are  both  talking  calculators 
and  the  abacus.  Depending  on  the  severity  of  the 
blindness,  the  student  must  decide  which  is  bet- 
ter^ 

In  1973,  the  504  regulation  provided  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  handicapped  individu- 
als attacked  the  discrimination,  the  demeaning 
practices  and  the  injustices  that  have  been  in- 
flicted upon  the  nation's  handicapped  citizens.4 

In  1975  Public  Law  94-142  was  passed.  This  law 
included  individual  programs,  least  restrictive  en- 
vironments, regular  and  complete  evaluations,  the 
rights  of  parents  and  handicapped  children,  the 
availability  of  supplies,  equipment  and  trained 
personnel,  and  meaningful  and  authentic  inte- 
gration with  the  general  public.5 

Even  before  the  advent  of  PL  94-142,  which 
mandated  mainstreaming,  there  were  many  blind 
students  who  attended  public  schools  and  colleges; 
but  there  were  many  who  were  denied  the  choice 
to  attend  public  schools;  since  funds  were  unavail- 
able to  aid  with  public  school  education. 

"The  definition  of  mainstreaming  is  an  educa- 
tion programming  option  for  handicapped  youth 
which  provides  support  to  the  handicapped  stu- 
dent and  to  his  teacher(s);  while  he  pursues  all 
or  a  majority  of  his  education  within  a  regular 
school  program  with  non-handicapped  students."6 

Before  the  onset  of  mainstreaming,  most  visu- 
ally handicapped  students  were  educated  in  resi- 
dential schools.  At  school  age,  the  visually  handi- 
capped students  were  sent  to  residential  schools 
where  most  received  their  education  through  high 
school.7  In  many  communities,  materials  or  teach- 
ers were  not  available  in  public  schools — therefore 
making  it  impossible  for  the  visually  handicapped 
student  to  attend  these  schools  in  their  own  corn- 
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munities.  In  the  residential  schools  all  the  ma- 
terials necessary  for  the  visually  handicapped  stu- 
dents were  available — these  being  adequate  writing 
equipment,  braille  books,  large-type  books,  tapes 
and  records  necessary  for  adequate  learning.  For 
the  most  part,  the  teachers  in  these  residential 
schools  were  trained  to  teach  visually  handicapped 
students.  Most  students  lived  in  the  residential 
schools  and  many  were  unable  to  go  home  except 
for  Christmas  and  summer  vacations.  For  exam- 
ple, I  attended  the  Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Sav- 
ing School  which  was  located  in  Jacksonville,  Il- 
linois. Several  of  the  students  lived  in  the  com- 
munity; therefore  they  were  day  students.  Those 
who  did  not  live  far,  for  example  myself,  living 
sixty  miles  from  the  school,  were  able  to  go  home 
at  least  once  a  month.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  lived  in  the  Chicago  area,  which  was  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  away,  usually  did  not  get 
home  but  twice  a  year.  One  disadvantage  of  the 
residential  schools  was  that  the  students  did  not 
have  much  contact  with  their  seeing  peers;  how- 
ever in  the  school  for  the  blind  there  were  always 
plenty  of  other  students  for  social  interaction; 
whereas  the  student  attending  public  school  did 
not  always  have  this  advantage.  In  the  school 
for  the  blind,  education  was  geared  for  the  stu- 
dent. The  primary  level  child  was  taught  basic 
self-help  skills,  gross  motor  skills;  and  was  taught 
to  read  and  write  adequately  and  with  the  proper 
instruction. 

In  most  cases,  the  classes  in  the  residential 
schools  were  small,  ranging  from  six  to  twelve 
students;  therefore  the  teacher  could  give  indi- 
vidualized attention. 


Beginning  at  the  junior  high  level  much  em-  * 
phasis  was  given  to  vocational  skills;  for  example, 
typing,  adaptive  physical  education,  home  econom- 
ics, industrial  arts,  orientation  and  mobility  in- 
struction, piano  tuning,  chair  caning  and  radio 
repair.8  Many  of  my  friends,  even  though  they 
have  gone  to  college,  use  these  skills  learned  in 
the  school  for  the  blind  as  a  supplement  to  their 
income. 

The  residential  schools,  however,  may  fall  short 
for  those  students  preparing  for  college.  These 
classes  being  generally  small  do  not  provide 
enough  flexibility  to  separate  students  according 
to  their  academic  ability.  Furthermore,  students 
of  differing  abilities  often  find  themselves  to- 
gether in  the  same  classes,  making  it  necessary 
to  gear  material  to  the  average  student;  thus  those 
visually  handicapped  students  entering  college  of- 
ten find  themselves  less  academically  prepared 
than  students  graduating  from  public  school.  I 
personally  found  this  to  be  a  problem  since  I  was 
accustomed  to  reading  and  writing  braille.  It  was 
difficult  to  change  to  having  someone  read  aloud 
to  me  and  using  tapes  and  records.  If  I  had  had 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  a  public  high  school,  I 
would  have  been  accustomed  to  this  way  of  read- 
ing. 

The  public  school  must  now  meet  the  educa- 
tion needs  of  the  visually  handicapped  student; 
however,  if    a    visually    handicapped    student    is 


placed  within  a  segregated  class  the  student  is 
not  really  mainstreamed.  In  order  for  a  visually 
[[handicapped  student  to  be  mainstreamed,  he/she 
imust  spend  part  of  the  day  with  a  regular  class. 
|The  child  should  be  in  nursery  school  with  see- 
ding peers.  In  this  way  he/she  is  not  isolated  from 
Ithe  seeing  population.9  If  the  child  has  useable 
Svision  he/she  should  be  stimulated  to  use  that  vi- 
sion to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  regular  nursery 
[teacher  may  not  be  adequate;  so  the  use  of  a  re- 
source teacher  should  be  available  to  explain  to 
Ithe  classroom  teacher  the  methods  used.  The  re- 
source teacher  can  also  meet  with  the  parents  of 
Ithe  visually  handicapped  students  and  explain  the 
program  and  indicate  adequate  methods  to  help 
[their  child.  Many  teachers  may  resent  having  vis- 
ually handicapped  students  in  their  classes.  The 
resource  teacher  can  help  explain  the  needs  of 
these  children  so  that  the  teacher  will  become 
pore  comfortable. 

When  the  student  enters  kindergarten  he/she 
should  attend  regular  classes  with  a  resource 
teacher.  Once  again  the  resource  teacher  can  ex- 
plain the  needs  of  the  visually  handicapped  stu- 
pent  so  that  the  classroom  teacher  will  become  ade- 
quate in  the  needs  of  the  student.  The  first 
through  the  sixth  grades  are  very  important  in 
|he  development  of  basic  education  skills.  The  pub- 
lic school  teacher  may  not  be  adequate.  The  stu- 
jlent  will  need  to  spend  an  adequate  amount  of 
lime  in  the  resource  area  so  that  basic  skills  are 
developed.  For  example,  the  reading  and  writing 
If  braille,  as  well  as  basic  math  skills  should  be 
laught  to  those  visually  handicapped  students. 
|7hose  with  vision  adequate  to  read  large-type 
mrint  will  need  aid  in  learning  to  write  since  it 
Brill  be  difficult  for  them  to  see  the  blackboard.10 

As  the  children  progress  through  the  grades, 
ijhey  will  need  less  and  less  of  the  resource  teacher. 
fjJy  the  time  a  student  reaches  junior  high  school, 

he  main  function  of  the  resource  teacher  should 

e  the  obtaining  of  material.11 

Unfortunately  the  public  schools  may  be  in- 
dequate  in  the  areas  of  adaptive  physical  educa- 
tion, orientation  and  mobility,  home  economics 
ind  industrial  arts.  Some  students  may  have  dif- 
iculty  in  the  public  schools;  but  I  feel  that  for 
Hiost  students,  the  public  school  is  more  appro- 
priate than  the  residential  school. 

Janet  Facemyer, 
Teacher 
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LIBRARY  DAY 

Every  Wednesday  morning  is  Library  Day  for 
the  Shop  class.  It's  from  9:10  to  9:40  a.m.  I  take 
back  the  book  to  the  library  that  I've  gotten  the 
week  before.  I  have  to  tell  the  librarian  what  I've 
learned  from  that  book;  then  she  gives  me  an- 
other book  and  a  piece  of  candy.  I  take  my  new 
book  to  my  shop  classroom  where  my  teacher  helps 
me  to  read  it. 

Sometimes  there  are  things  that  you  touch  and 
tell.  With  my  hands  I  feel  the  object  and  tell  my 
teacher  what  it  is.    I  enjoy  going  to  the  library. 

Tom  Holt,  Pupil 


A  Birthday  Party  at  McDonald's 

(From  page  4.) 

The  people  at  McDonald's  were  very  nice.  Miss 
Jensen,  Miss  Alicia,  and  Miss  Keeta  are  very  nice 
people.  We  all  sang  "Happy  Birthday"  to  Patty 
and  then  we  came  back  to  school.  We  all  had  a 
great  time.  The  food  was  delicious  and  the  games, 
fun.  I  would  like  to  thank  Patty  for  asking  me  to 
her  party  and  the  people  at  McDonald's  for  giving 
us  a  good  time. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 
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THE  FIRST'ARMISTICE  DAY 


(From  Stars  and  Stripes) 


^  ARLY  on  the  morning  of  November  11  from 
H  the  wireless  station  on  the  Eiffel  Tower  in 
*-^  Paris  there  had  gone  forth  through  the  air 


to  the  wondering,  half-incredulous  line  that  the 
Americans  held  from  near  Sedan  to  the  Moselle 
the  order  from  Marshall  Foch  to  cease  firing  on 
the  stroke  of  eleven. 

All  along  the  seventy-seven  miles  held  by  the 
Americans  the  firing  continued,  literally,  until  the 
eleventh  hour.  At  one  minute  before  eleven,  when 
a  million  eyes  were  glued  to  the  slow  creeping 
minute  hands  of  a  million  watches,  the  roar  of 
the  guns  was  a  thing  to  make  the  old  earth  trem- 
ble. 

There  followed  then  a  strange,  unbelievable 
silence  as  though  the  world  had  died.  It  lasted  but 
a  moment,  lasted  for  the  space  the  breath  is  held. 
Then  came  such  an  uproar  of  relief  and  jubilance, 
such  a  tooting  of  horns,  shrieking  of  whistles,  such 
an  overture  from  the  bands  and  trains  and  church 
bells,  such  a  shouting  of  voices  as  the  earth  is  not 
likely  to  hear  again  in  our  day  and  generation. 

When  night  fell  on  the  battlefield  the  clamor 
of  the  celebration  waxed  rather  than  waned.  Dark- 
ness? There  was  none.  Rockets  in  a  ceaseless 
fountain  of  star  shells  made  the  lines  a  streak 
of  glorious  brilliance  across  the  face  of  startled 
France,  while  by  the  light  of  flares,  the  front  in 
all  its  dancing,  boasting,  singing  peoples  was  as 
clearly  visible  as  though  the  sun  set  high  in  the 
heavens. 

The  news  that  the  Armistice  had  been  signed 
had  begun  to  spread  across  the  front  shortly  after 
the  sun  rose.  There  had  been  more  or  less  of  an 
effort  to  send  it  forward  only  through  military 
channels;  but  it  had  not  worked  very  well.  The 
word  had  been  sped  on  the  kind  of  wireless  that 
man  knew  many  centuries  before  Marconi  came 
on  earth.    It  had  spread  like  a  current  of  elec- 


tricity. Although  the  Armistice  had  been  signed, 
headquarters  ordered  the  war  to  be  carried  on 
as  usual.  Even  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  orders 
were  given  by  Generals  many  miles  in  the  rear 
for  the  men  to  go  "over  the  top".  They  were 
ordered  to  kill  and  be  killed.  Some  of  our  fine 
young  men  were  wounded  and  killed  that  morn- 
ing. And  the  higher  officers,  who  had  never  been 
within  gun  fire,  returned  to  the  United  States 
to  be   decorated  for   outstanding  service. 

Probably  the  hardest  fighting  lines  being  done 
by  any  Americans  in  the  final  hour  was  that 
which  engaged  the  troops  of  the  28th,  92nd,  81st, 
and  7th  Divisions  with  the  2nd  American  Army, 
who  launched  a  fire-eating  attack  above  Vigneul- 
les  just  at  the  dawn  on  the  eleventh.  It  was  no 
mild  thing,  that  last  flare  of  the  battle;  and  an 
order  to  cease  firing  did  not  reach  the  men  in 
the  front  lines  until  the  last  moment,  when  run- 
ners sped  with  it  from  fox  hole  to  fox  hole. 

Then  a  quite  startling  thing  occurred.  The 
skyline  of  the  crest  ahead  of  them  grew  suddenly 
populous  with  dancing  soldiers,  and  down  the 
slope  all  the  way  to  the  barbed  wire,  straight  for 
the  Americans,  came  the  German  troops.  They 
came  with  outstretched  hands,  ear-to-ear  grins, 
and  souvenirs  to  swap  for  cigarettes,  so  well  did 
they  know  the  little  weakness  of  their  foe. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  roads  below,  the  engineers 
were  working  with  a  will.  No  time  to  celebrate, 
for  the  roads  must  be  kept  in  shape.  Here  and 
there  across  the  devastated  land  you  could  hear 
them  bursting  into  song. 

So  came  to  an  end  the  11th  day  of  November, 
1918 — the  585th  day  since  America  entered  the 
war. 


Cocoa  is  chocolate  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
fat  and  pulverized. 


TJtaAcnj^  Oju/l  U)cup 


One  often  hears  how  So-and-So  is  mak- 
ing his  way  in  life.  It  would  seem  that  he 
is  doing  it  unaided.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  no  one  makes  his  way  entirely  as  a 
result  of  his  own  effort.  Of  course,  the 
would-be  successful  man  must  use  his  brain 
to  the  best  of  his  ability;  must  bestir  himself, 
and  give  his  capacity  for  initiative  a  chance 
to   assert    itself. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  business  of 
making  our  own  way.  We  don't  go  so  deep- 
ly into  things  as  we  should  in  these  days. 
We  are  unconsciously  obsessed  with  the  trite 


saying,   and  it  doesn't  matter  how  empty  it 
may  be. 

We  are  too  prone  to  think  it  is  by  our 
own  unaided  genius  that  we  have  come  to 
our  success,  whereas  fortune  has  been  more 
than  kind  to  us  in  placing  opportunity  in  our 
path.  We  forget,  too,  more  often  than  we 
should,  the  help  of  a  friend,  the  example  of 
a  father,  the  guidance  of  a  mother.  When 
we  are  tempted  to  boast  that  we  are  making 
our  way,  let  us  look  around  and  give  those 
a  blessing  who  have  given  us  a  helping  hand 
at  some  stage  of   our   life. 


t 
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SOCCER  GAME  AT  THE  SPECTRUM 

On  Sunday,  February  3,  Miss  Lyons  invited 
Kenny,  Paul,  Kirt  and  myself  to  the  Spectrum  to 
see  Philadelphia  Fever  play  against  Buffalo  in  a 
soccer  game.  Buffalo  beat  the  Fever.  The  score 
was  4  for  the  Fever  and  13  for  Buffalo. 

Before  the  game  started  we  all  stood  up  and 
sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner".  Larry  Ferrari 
played  the  organ  during  the  game.  He  played  "In 
the  Navy"  as  arranged  by  the  Village  people,  and 
"Macho  Man"  and  others.  We  all  enjoyed  the 
|  game.  We  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Miss  Lyons. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 

o 

"SUSIE"  THE  GROUNDHOG 
Susie  is  living  at  the  Philadelphia  Zoo.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1980  visitors  and  Action  News  reporters 
visited  the  zoo  to  see  Susie.    When  she  came  out 
jof  the  hole  she  cast  her  shadow — bad  news  for  ev- 
Jeryone.   That  meant  that  we  were  going  to  have 
six  more  weeks  of  winter;  so  we  have  to  prepare 
for  the  cold  days  to  come. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 

o— 

MY  DREAM 

Friday  night  I  dreamed  that  I  was  involved 

with  the  Radnor  Middle  School  Band.  I  played  the 

trumpet,  I  joined  the  parade.    I  felt  very  much 

alive    and    happy,    marching    and    playing    the 

trumpet.    I  could  feel  people  watching  and  then 

I  clapping  their  hands  as  we  passed  by.  I  really  did 

jnot  like  to  stop  my  dream;  but  Mr.  Phil  woke  me 

[up  and  said,  "Wake  up  Noel." 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
o 

MY  PIANO  LESSON 

Every  Friday  morning  at  8:45  a.m.  I  go  to  the 
[Activities  Building  for  my  piano  lesson.  Mrs.  Ou 
is  my  music  teacher.  I  look  forward  to  my  Fridays 
(because  I  enjoy  music  so  much.  Since  being  with 
flMrs.  Ou  I  have  learned  to  play  many  songs.  The 
llname  of  the  song  I  am  learning  now  is  "The  Tire- 
ilsome  Woodpecker".  My  teacher  says  that  I  am  do- 
sing well. 

I  have  a  music  book  which  I  study  during  the 
(week,  learning  all  my  notes,  and  I  practice  every 
[day  (from  Monday  to  Friday)  from  11:40  to  12:00 
jnoon  in  the  Music  Practice  room.  I  enjoy  this  be- 
|  cause  when  I  am  learning  a  new  song,  I  also  play 
ithe  many  songs  I  have  already  learned.  I  just  love 
pto  hear  the  piano. 

At  home  on  my  vacations,  I  practice  on  my  or- 
igan when  I  am  with  my  mother;  and  then  when  I 
Ivisit  my  grandmother  I  play  the  piano  for  her. 
HSometimes  at  home  I  play  my  organ  or  piano  for 
Bothers  to  enjoy  and  when  I  visit  my  friend  Miss 
Hatchell  I  also  play  her  piano  and  she  loves  lis- 
tening to  me. 

I  try  very  hard  at  my  music  lessons  and  do  not 
forget  to  study  so  that  I  will  know  my  notes  well 
enough  to  play  all  the  different  songs.  I  hope  one 
pay  to  play  as  well  as  Noel  and  Mr.  Ronnie. 

I  have  a  tape  recorder  and  sometimes  I  tape 

ijmyself  playing  the  piano  so  that  I  can  listen  to 

i  tnyself  playing.   I  don't  know  of  anything  that  I 

iove  and  enjoy  more  than  listening  to  and  play- 

j.ng  the  piano.   It  makes  me  very  happy. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


EASTER  VACATION 

I  will  be  going  home  for  my  Easter  vacation. 
I  will  go  on  the  bus. 

On  the  week  before  the  Easter  vacation  we  have 
an  assembly  in  our  Activities  Building  when  we 
sing  Easter  songs.  Some  of  us  recite  and  some 
play  the  piano. 

Before  the  assembly,  we  also  dye  eggs  and  I 
will  be  able  to  dye  my  egg  the  color  that  I  want  it 
to  be.  My  name  will  be  written  on  the  egg  and  I 
will  take  it  to  the  dining  room  and  put  it  on  the 
table  where  we  eat.  During  our  dinner  or  supper- 
time  we  eat  the  eggs  we  have  dyed. 

At  home,  Mother  makes  many  good  things  for 
us  to  eat.  We  listen  to  the  radio  and  television. 
I  may  get  a  chocolate  bunny  to  eat. 

After  my  vacation  I  will  return  to  school.  I 
am  always  happy  to  be  back  at  school  with  my 
friends. 

Estelle  Bailey,  Pupil 
o 

A    WEEKEND    HOME 

This  past  weekend  I  went  home  to  help  cele- 
brate my  sister's  birthday.  My  mother  came  to 
school  on  Friday  afternoon  and  we  drove  to  my 
house. 

Saturday  night  was  the  party.  It  was  at  my 
sister's  house.  We  had  hors  d'oeuvres,  chicken,  col- 
lard  greens,  macaroni,  cake  and  ice  cream,  and 
soda  to  drink.  We  had  candles  on  the  cake  and 
we  sang  "Happy  Birthday"  with  the  lights  out; 
then  we  all  went  home. 

On  Sunday  I  went  to  church  with  my  family; 
then  my  mother  brought  me  back  to  school.  I  had 
a  glorious  weekend.  I  hope  I  can  go  home  again 
soon.   I  know  I'll  be  home  for  Easter. 

Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil 

o 

SUNDAY  MORNING   SERVICE 

Every  Sunday  morning  I  go  to  St.  Luke's  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Devon.  Each  week,  Mr.  Ronnie, 
Kenny  and  I  are  picked  up  by  a  friend  from  the 
church. 

We  attend  the  early  morning  service  first  of 
all;  and  then  we  go  on  to  Sunday  school.  We  listen 
to  a  sermon  by  Pastor  Hoifjeld  and  to  the  singing 
of  the  choir.  During  the  service  the  choir  usually 
sings  an  anthem.  After  the  service  when  we  go  to 
Sunday  School,  we  discuss  the  Bible.  Then  some- 
one from  the  church  brings  us  back  to  school. 

Once  a  month  friends  from  the  church  will 
take  us  to  their  home  for  dinner  and  we  spend  the 
afternoon  with  the  family.  They  bring  us  back 
to  school  at  about  4:00  p.m.  We  enjoy  this  very 
much. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 
o 

A  SPECIAL  TRIP 

One  Saturday  last  month,  Michael,  Paul,  Kurt, 
and  I  went  to  McDonald's  in  the  Exton  Square 
Mall  with  Miss  Pam,  our  nurse.  We  had  fun  riding 
in  Miss  Pam's  car.  At  McDonald's  we  had  soda, 
French  fries,  hamburgers,  and  a  sundae  for  des- 
sert. After  we  ate,  we  walked  around  the  mall  and 
saw  different  stores.  We  also  ate  a  soft  pretzel. 
I  had  fun  with  Miss  Pam.  I  would  like  to  go  to- 
the  Exton  Square  Mall  again. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


A  Few  Truisms 

A  friend  sent  us  a  clipping 
that  contained  a  few  truisms 
which  we  believe  will  interest 
those  who  still  hold  to  the  orig- 
inal ideals  and  principles  upon 
which  this  Republic  was  found- 
ed: 

"You  cannot  strengthen  the 
weak  by  weakening  the  strong. 

"You  cannot  bring  about  pros- 
perity by  discouraging  thrift. 

"You  cannot  lift  the  wage 
earner  up  by  pulling  the  wage 
payer  down. 

"You  cannot  keep  out  of  debt 
by  spending  more  than  your  in- 
come. 

"You  cannot  further  the  bro- 
therhood of  man  by  inciting 
class  hatred. 

"You  cannot  establish  sound 
social  security  on  borrowed 
money. 

"You  cannot  build  character 
and  courage  by  taking  away 
men's  initiative  and  indepen- 
dence. 

"You  cannot  help  men  perma- 
nently by  doing  for  them  what 
they  should  do  for  themselves." 

r      1      i 

Want  To   Be  Successful? 

A  man  is  successful  when  he 
refuses  to  slander  even  his  ene- 
mies; when  he  does  not  expect 
to  get  paid  for  everything  he 
does;  when  he  does  not  wait 
until  tomorrow  to  do  the  things 
he  might  do  today;  when  he  is 
loyal  to  his  employer  and  to  his 
associates;  when  he  intelligently 
co-operates  with  others,  and  is 
tolerant  in  thought  and  deed; 
when  he  studies  constantly  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  higher  pos- 
ition financially  and  to  rise  in 
the  estimation  of  his  fellows. 

i       1        i 

Emerson  said:  "Write  it  in 
your  heart  that  every  day  is  the 
best  day  in  the  year." 

i        i        i 

You  cannot  do  a  kindness  too 
soon,  because  you  never  know 
how  soon  it  may  be  too  late. 


Do   It  Now! 

Many  people  do  not  have 
enough  time;  others  have  too 
much,  and  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it. 

Now,  there  is  just  so  much 
time  in  the  world,  but  it  is  di- 
vided equally.  No  one  has  more 
time  than  someone  else.  The 
difference  is,  one  person  uses  it 
wisely,  and  when  so  used,  there 
is  not  enough  of  it.  Another  uses 
it  unwisely,  and  wastes  it,  and 
finds  too  much  on  his  hands. 

Time  goes  this  way  but  once. 
Each  of  us  can  lay  up  a  store  of 
good  deeds,  convictions  upheld, 
and  kindnesses  performed  lov- 
ingly. Such  accomplishments 
will  endure  in  the  hearts  of  those 
about  us.  Time  cannot  take  them 
away.  We  can  do  nothing  in  the 
past;  we  can  do  nothing  in  the 
future.  We  have  only  the  present 
moment.  Now  is  the  time;  make 
it  count! 


The  Shady  Dozen 

"I  heard — " 
"They  say — " 
"Everybody  says — " 
"Have  you  heard — " 
"Did  you  hear—" 
"Isn't  it  awful—" 
"People  say — " 
"Did  you   ever—" 
"Somebody  said — " 
"Would  you  think — " 
"Don't  say  I  told  you — " 
"Oh,    I    think   it    is    perfectly 
terrible — " 


Character 

Character  is  power  -  is 
influence;  it  makes  friends,  , 
creates  funds,  draws  pat-  j 
ronage  and  support,  and  { 
opens  an  easy  way  to 
wealth,  honor  and  happi- 
ness. 

J.  Hawes 


Courtesy   Pays 

Haven't  you  often  experienced 
a  sort  of  disappointment  at  find- 
ing a  flower  without  fragrance? 
On  the  other  hand,  no  matter 
how  brilliant  its  color,  or  how 
delicate  its  form,  or  how  unat- 
tractive to  look  at,  isn't  there 
an  unusual  appeal  and  apprecia- 
tion when  the  flower  has  a  spicy 
or  otherwise  pleasant  odor? 
Courtesy  is  like  that.  It  is  the 
little  touch  in  personal  contact 
that  means  so  much.  It  is  the 
fragrance  of  life.  Many  people 
of  splendid  qualities  and  attain- 
ments, possessing  ambition,  en- 
ergy, and  ability,  are  never  ap- 
preciated because  courtesy  to 
others  is  missing.  And  oh,  what 
a  lot  of  happiness  they  lose  and 
what  a  lot  of  joy  they  keep  from 
other  people!  The  flower  with- 
out fragrance  can't  help  it.  Na- 
ture fixed  that.  But  every  hu- 
man being  has  the  opportunity, 
no  matter  how  humble  or  poor 
in  this  world's  goods,  to  develop 
the  quality  of  courtesy. 


Duty 

Let  us  do  our  duty  in  our  shop 
or  our  kitchen;  in  the  market, 
the  street,  the  office,  the  school, 
the  home,  just  as  faithfully  as 
if  we  stood  in  the  front  rank  of 
some  great  battle  and  knew  that 
victory  for  mankind  depended 
on  our  courage,  our  strength,  our 
will.  When  we  do  that,  the 
humblest  of  us  will  be  serving  in 
that  great  army  which  battles 
for  the  welfare  of  the  world. 


Dissatisfaction  is  responsible 
for  most  aversion  to  work.  When 
we  drown  this  dissatisfaction  in 
a  determination  to  make  our 
work  pleasant  by  bringing  it  in- 
to an  atmosphere  of  joy  and 
happiness,  then  and  only  then 
can  we  expect  to  live  life  as  it 
should  be  lived. 


Burning   your   bridges    behind 
you  isn't  so  bad  if  you  can  swim. 
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BY  GRENVILLE  KLEISER 

What  is  the  secret  of  worthwhile  achievement?  There  is  no 
secret  about  it.  It  is  the  result  of  hard  work,  courage,  initiative, 
tenacity,   and    similar   qualities   of   character. 

There  are  countless  examples  of  the  power  of  self-help,  patient 
application,  and  steadfast  integrity,  in  the  business  world  and  else- 
where. Self-respect,  self-discipline,  and  self-reliance  are  three  golden 
keys  to  open   doors  of  opportunity. 

The  variety  of  men  and  temperaments  met  with  in  daily  business 
makes  tact  of  paramount  importance.  One  man  is  difficult  to  please, 
another  is  a  chronic  grumbler,  still  another  is  obstinate,  impatient 
or  unreasonable. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  therefore,  you  must  possess  evenness 
of  temper,  a  capacity  to  understand  other  people,  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, and  a  determination  to  hold  yourself  superior  to  any  provo- 
cation. 

Tact  will  keep  you  mindful  of  the  rights  of  others;  it  will  develop 
your  patience  and  sympathy;  it  will  make  people  feel  at  home  with 
you;  it  will  attract  to  you  many  friends;  it  will  impart  moral  tone  to 
your  every-day  actions;  it  will  make  you  a  superior  man  among  men; 
and  it  will  make  you  uniformly  considerate  toward  others,  whether 
they   be  above  or  below  you   in  the   human   scale   of   living. 

Tact  will  rapidly  train  you  to  recognize  unexpected  situations 
and  to  adapt  yourself  to  them.  Tact  will  teach  you  how  to  say  the 
right  word,  and  how  to  avoid  any  subject  likely  to  give  offense.  Tact 
will  show  you  how  to  avoid  contentiousness  and  unnecessary  discus- 
sion of  religious,  political,  and  ethical  subjects.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  so  readily  bring  you  into  favor,  or  disarm  an  opponent,  as  the 
right  use  of  tact. 

Put  forever  out  of  your  mind  all  anxious  and  self-limiting 
thoughts.  Bend  your  best  efforts  toward  the  big  and  essential  things 
of  life.  Intelligent  aspiration,  coupled  with  diligent  work,  will  steadily 
advance  you  to  high  and  honorable  position.  There  are  wonderful 
powers  and  possibilities  within  you  waiting  to  be  utilized. 

Realize  how  quickly  time  passes  and  you  will  plan  better  and 
achieve  more.  When  you  have  an  important  thing  to  do,  reserve 
sufficient  time  in  which  to  do  it  properly. 

Miscalculation  as  to  time  is  a  prolific  cause  of  haste,  waste, 
inefficiency,  inconvenience,  and  disappointment.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  two  hours'  good  work  in  one.  Know  how  much  you  can  accomplish 
in  a  certain  time,  then  make  your  plans  accordingly.  Work  that  you 
do  hastily  or  under  pressure  of  time  is  not  likely  to  be  your  best 
work. 

Plan  the  hours  of  the  day  so  that  they  will  yield  the  best  results. 
Time  passes  quickly,  and  what  you  do  with  the  present  moment  is  of 
vital  importance.  Definite  thought  and  action  economizes  time  and 
energy.     Beware  of  vacillation. 


J 


Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


Month  —  March,  19S0  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Ronald  Dubois 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  grafitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  Kurt  Blanding 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Kenny  Temple 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY Noel  Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Jackie  Nichols 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Joey  Farlow 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS Terry  McKinley 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Pat  Lewchenko 

(has  pride   in   his  school  and  shows   it  by  own   good   conduct) 

SINCERITY ...Mary  Perna 

(means   what  she  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION Michael  Akins 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Stanley  Searle 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Patty  Miller 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   her) 

COURAGE  -Peggy  Klock 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY , , ; Nicki  Dati 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Cindy  Alessi 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Paul  Kessock 

(makes   others  at   ease   and  happy   by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS Cindy  Barne* 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  Chris  Manfre 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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Helping  Myself 

I'm  Thomas  O'Keeffe.  I  can  do  many  things. 
"Blow  your  nose.  Wipe  your  mouth.  Brush  your 
teeth.  Put  on  your  coat." 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 


AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 
doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The   Royer-Greaves  School   for   Blind   is  a   non-profit  cor- 
poration   established    and    conducted    for    physically    or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.    It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


box. 


Blocks 

My  blocks  are  many  colors.   I  put  them  in  the 


Johnny  Jewkes,  Pupil 
-o 


Food 

I  eat  ice  cream  and  cake.  It's  very  good.  I  eat 
cookies  for  dessert.  I  eat  spaghetti  for  dinner. 

Nicholas  Dati,  Pupil 


COVER  STORY 

A  friend,  Bugs  Bunny  accompanied  by  The  Tas- 
manian  Devil,  exchanges  greetings  with  our  young 
ones,  who  consider  him  related  to  the  Easter 
Bunny. 

Near  Easter  time,  the  pupils  dyed  eggs.  An- 
other day,  and  Easter  egg  hunt  took  place.  The 
eggs  were  "L'Eggs"  with  "Chirpers"  inside.  This 
was  an  activity  planned  and  carried  out  by  friends 
of  the  school. 


My  Easter  Egg 

We  dye  eggs  in  the  Home  Making  room.  First 
I  pick  up  the  egg  with  a  holder  and  dip  it  in  a 
bowl  half-way  filled  with  vinegar  mixed  with  blue 
coloring,  my  favorite  color.  I  stir  it  with  a  spoon 
to  color  the  egg  all  over,  then  I  pick  up  the  egg 
and  put  it  on  a  plate.  See  how  I  color  my  Easter 
egg?    It  is  fun. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 


Blocks 

I  have  blocks.    I  build  with  the  blocks.    They 
fall  down.   They  go  boom. 

Antonio  Castro,  Pupil 
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Snow 

Put  on  your  coat.   Put  on  your  boots.  Go  play 
on  the  sled.  Eat  the  snow.  Good  girl! 

Elizabeth  Mangan,  Pupil 


Paper  Bag 

I  like  to  hear  the  paper.    I  crumple  it.   I  tear 
the  paper  bag. 

Donald  Fitzgerald,  Pupil 


Machine 

I  play  with  the  machine.  It  has  a  rope  and  a 
weight.  It  is  made  of  wood.  It  is  brown.  It  ha 
a  red  wheel.  It  has  a  black  wheel. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 


-Trp The  reason  why  men  who  mind  theii 

L     J>>*^  own  business  succeed  is  because  they 
have  so  little  competition. 


My  Easter  Vacation 

It  is  almost  Easter  time  and  we  shall  soon  be 
going  home  for  the  Easter  vacation.    My  mother 
band  father  will  pick  me  up  and  take  me  home.   I 
iam  looking  forward  to  having  a  good  time. 

I  am  hoping  to  see  my  Uncle  Tom  during  the 
Bvacation  as  he  is  my  favorite  uncle.  We  have  fun 
Itogether.  I  also  have  a  nice  grandmother  who 
Blikes  me  very  much  and  I  shall  be  able  to  visit  her. 
|My  mother  is  also  very  good  and  kind.  She  makes 
Bnice  things  for  all  the  family.  I  have  a  brother 
rBob  and  a  sister  Linda  and  I  shall  tell  them  of  all 
Ithe  things  that  I  do  at  school. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  be  home  for  my  Easter  va- 
cation. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 

o 


Organ  Recital 

On  Friday,  February  22,  Kenny,  Paul  and  I  went 
to  the  Church  of  the  Saviour  in  Wayne.  It  was  my 
first  time  to  go  to  an  organ  recital.  The  organist 
was  Mr.  Robert  Elmore.  He  played  selections  by 
Bach  and  Caesar  Franck.  He  played  a  Bach 
Sonata  in  C  Major  and  then  a  Caesar  Franck 
Chorale  in  A  Minor.  After  that  it  was  intermission 
time. 

Mr.  Elmore  then  played  several  numbers,  one 
|jof  them  being  "Fantasy  on  Nursery  Tunes"  which 
[was  his  own  composition. 

I  enjoyed  the  organ  recital. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Liberty  Forge  School 

The  Bell  Choir  and  Senior  Chorus  went  to  the 
Liberty  Forge  School  on  Thursday,  February  28. 
We  went  there  to  perform.  We  played  "Snow  Lay 
on  the  Ground",  "The  Heavens  Are  Telling",  "The 
Americana  Folk  Song  Suite".  The  Senior  Chorus 
(sang  "Sing  and  be  Joyful",  "Dry  Bones",  "We  go 
a  Long,  Long  Way  Together".  Noel  played  the 
piano  and  I  played  the  drums.  It  was  fun. 

Christopher  Manfre,  Pupil 


Getting  Ready  for  the  Olympics 

On  Monday,  March  10,  we  started  practicing 
jfor  the  Olympics.  During  the  Olympics  some  of 
us  run;  some  swim;  others  jump.  Many  schools 
participate  in  these  Olympics  and  I  am  happy  to 
|De  taking  part. 

The  teacher  in  charge  here,  Miss  Jordan,  takes 
us  away  from  the  school  to  a  large  open  field 
where  we  practice  running. 

Last  year  I  won  a  prize  and  I  am  hoping  to  win 
again  this  year  when  I  am  running.  We  are  prac- 
ticing now.   The  competition  will  be  held  in  May. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 


Decorating  a  Plate 

I  have  a  large  plastic  plate  which  has  holes 
punched  all  along  the  outer  edge  and  I  am  lacing 
them  with  a  long  cord.  I  have  to  thread  the  cord 
through  each  hole  until  the  plate  is  finished. 

When  I  finish  lacing  the  plate  I  am  going  to 
decorate  the  center  with  flowers  and  pictures  of 
Easter  bunnies.  I  am  going  to  put  a  loop  at  the 
top  so  that  I  can  hang  it  on  the  wall  as  a  wall 
plaque.  I  will  put  it  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the 
classroom  to  decorate  it  for  Easter. 

I  am  going  to  make  another  one  and  decorate 
it  for  Visitors'  Day  in  May.  My  teacher  will  help 
me  to  decorate  the  plate. 

Estelle  Bailey,  Pupil 


Eastertime 

The  Easter  bunny  hops  down  the  bunny  trail. 
He  brings  jelly  beans  and  chocolate  Easter  eggs 
in  a  basket.  The  candy  tastes  good.  I  like  Easter 
very  much! 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


Shopping  for  a  Gift 

On  Friday,  March  7,  Mr.  Steciw  took  me  shop- 
ping with  my  friends  Pat  and  Theresa.  It  was  a 
special  shopping  expedition  as  I  wanted  a  birth- 
day gift  for  my  girl  friend  Adele. 

We  went  to  a  gift  shop  in  Paoli,  where  I  looked 
around  at  the  many  different  things;  then  I  saw 
a  beautiful  pin  with  an  initial  "L"  which  I  pur- 
chased for  my  friend.  "L"  is  her  middle  initial. 
The  sales  lady  wrapped  it  up.  Then  I  paid  for  it. 
It  was  fun  shopping  as  I  was  able  to  select  some- 
thing that  I  felt  my  friend  would  like.  We  stopped 
by  another  store  for  treats. 

I  now  have  two  gifts  and  a  birthday  card  for 
my  friend.  My  other  gift  is  a  ceramic  vase  which 
is  glazed  in  white.  I  made  this  at  school.  The 
birthday  card  was  also  made  in  class  and  it  has 
a  little  bird  on  it.  My  teacher  helped  me  to  put 
in  the  eyes.  All  my  gifts  have  been  wrapped  up 
and  are  now  in  the  mail.  I  hope  that  they  will 
reach  my  friend  in  time  for  her  birthday. 

I  am  happy  about  the  gifts  and  I  hope  that  she 
will  enjoy  them. 

I  will  soon  be  going  home  for  my  Easter  vaca- 
tion when  I  will  see  her,  and  we  shall  have  our 
usual  long  telephone  conversations.  Sometimes 
she  comes  over  to  visit  me.  Adele  is  an  old  school- 
mate of  mine.  We  used  to  be  in  school  together 
and  that  is  where  we  became  friends.  Our  friend- 
ship has  lasted  through  the  years. 

My  birthday  is  celebrated  during  the  summer 
when  I  am  at  home  and  Adele  comes  over  and 
helps  me  to  celebrate  it.  Last  year  she  gave  me 
a  book  of  Bible  stories  entitled  "Unto  You  a 
Saviour  is  Born".   I  enjoy  reading  it  very  much. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

March  snows  changed  some  plans  for  the  pu- 
pils' extra-curricular  and  social  activities  off  the 
school  grounds.  Some  activities  were  postponed 
while  others  had  to  be  cancelled. 

One  group  did  have  the  opportunity  to  attend 
a  stage  show  featuring  Dennis  Day.  Two  of  our 
young  ones  attended  an  annual  benefit  dinner  and 
entertained  the  group  with  piano  music. 

The  20th  Annual  Vacation-Auction  benefit 
brought  many  interested  people  from  the  com- 
munity. 

The  most  delightful  aspect  of  these  weeks,  how- 
ever, was  the  pre-Easter  schedule — egg  dyeing,  the 
egg  hunt,  the  Easter  dinner,  and,  of  course  the 
Easter  vacation  for  the  pupils. 

Anna  C.  Perry 

Executive    Director 


St.  Patrick's  Day  Show 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  15,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meyerend  took  Patty,  Cynthia,  Susan,  and  me  to 
the  Eisenhower  Junior  High  School  in  Norristown 
for  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  Show.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  Visiting  Nurse's  Association. 

We  enjoyed  listening  to  Dennis  Day  singing 
Irish  songs  "When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling"  and 
"Toola,  Loora,  Loora".  He  also  told  funny  Irish 
stories  and  jokes.  Irish  dancers  in  brightly  col- 
ored costumes  danced  while  musicians  played  the 
piano,  bass  fiddle,  and  violins. 

Happy  Saint  Patrick's  Day  to  all;  and  remem- 
ber, on  March  17th,  everyone  is  Irish. 

Theresa  McKinley,  Pupil 


The  Bell  Choir  News 

The  bell  choir  gave  a  concert  at  the  Liberty 
Forge  School  on  February  28.  The  Liberty  Forge 
School  is  in  Phoenixville.  We  left  Royer-Greaves 
School  at  9:00  a.m.  to  be  there  in  time  for  our 
10:00  a.m.  show.  We  gave  a  second  show  at 
11:00  a.m.  which,  we  played  "Oh,  Shenandoah", 
"The  Heavens  Are  Telling"  and  "Slowly  On  the 
Ground". 

Following  the  recital,  the  students  at  Liberty 
Forge  served  us  lunch.  We  had  chicken,  fruit 
salad  with  pineapple  in  it,  Rice-a-Roni,  with  gin- 
gerbread for  dessert.  I  had  fun  getting  to  know 
some  of  the  students  as  we  ate.  We  arrived  back 
at  Royer-Greaves  at  1:00  p.m.  We  had  a  very  en- 
joyable morning.  I  am  looking  forward  to  going 
back  again  to  the  Liberty  Forge  School  again. 


The  Reverend  Richard  E.  Dettrey 

The  school  has  lost  a  good  friend  in  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Dettrey  who  had  had  a  close  relation- 
ship with  the  pupils  and  had  long  known  Doctor 
Greaves. 

Word  was  received  that  this  kind  gentleman 
had  recently  died  in  Shenandoah.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  Reverend  Dettrey  was  pastor  of  the 
Ringtown  Reformed  Church  as  well  as  of  the  Trini- 
ty United  Church  of  Christ,  Shenandoah. 


To  the  Parents  of  our  Pupils 

Regarding  Visitors'  Day— please  remember  to] 
contact  your  children  after  the  completion  of  the! 
program,  not   before;    as  too  early  contacts  can 
thereby  create  too  much  excitement  in  the  pupils.; 

Thanks  to  all  for  understanding  cooperation. 


Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil 


Swimming 

Swimming  is  my  favorite  sport.  I  used  to  swim 
only  on  Thursdays;  but  since  my  physical  exam 
by  Dr.  Aspen,  when  he  suggested  I  swim  more  of-fl 
ten,  I  have  been  swimming  on  both  Mondays  and 
Thursdays. 

I  am  able  to  perform  several  different  maneu-j 
vers:  the  prone  glide,  flutterkick,  free  style,  rhyth-: 
mic  breathing;  and  recently  I  learned  to  somer- 
sault off  the  diving  board  into  the  deep  end.  I  hope: 
I'll  be  able  to  use  these  in  the  Special  Olympics] 
competitions  this  spring. 

Although  at  times  I  swim  with  two  or  three  of! 
my  friends  at  the  Royer-Greaves  School,  most  of 
my  swimming  classes  are  by  myself.  During  onej 
of  these  classes,  Miss  Becky  and  I  played  a  gameij 
in  which  we  tried  to  get  all  of  the  balls  to  the  oth-jl 
er  side  of  the  pool.  She  was  in  the  deep  end  andn 
I  was  in  the  shallow  end.  I  blocked  the  balls  soil 
well,  and  threw  mine  over  so  quickly,  that  I  wasj 
the  winner. 

My  swimsuit  is  very  interesting.  It  is  a  two! 
piece  suit  with  red,  blue,  and  white,  and  green: 
lines.  I  hope  I'll  be  able  to  take  it  with  me  when 
I  graduate.  I  also  hope  I  find  a  pool  to  swim  in 
at  home.  I  enjoy  swimming  so  much  that  I  would 
be  very  sad  if  I  had  to  stop. 

Patricia  Miller,  Pupil 
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Meal  Time 


I  Like  to  Write 


I  eat  pancakes  and  drink  orange  juice  for 
breakfast.  I  eat  meat  and  potatoes  for  dinner.  My 
favorite  food  is  spaghetti. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 

o 


"Ernie" 

I  like  my  Ernie  toy.  Ernie  is  from  "Sesame 
Street".  I  can  take  Ernie  apart  and  put  him  back 
together  again. 

Suzanne  Lessel,  Pupil 


Noise  Makers 


;  Animals  make  noise.  Pigs  go  "oink-oink".  Cars 
make  noise.  They  go  "beep-beep".  I  make  noise 
when  I  talk  or  sing.  I  like  to  sing. 

Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil 


-o- 


Saint  Patrick's  Day 


March  17  is  Saint  Patrick's  Day.  We  make 
shamrocks  and  sing  St.  Patrick's  songs  like,  "When 
Irish  Eyes  are  Smiling".  We  wear  green  on  Saint 
Patrick's  Day,  too.  We  eat  green  cupcakes,  Irish 
potatoes;  and  read  stories  about  St.  Patrick.  We 
have  fun  on  Saint  Patrick's  Day. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 


Spring 


Spring  will  be  here  on  March  20.  The  weather 

I  gets  warm  one  more  time.   The  doves,  robins,  and 

crows  are  flying  and  chirping  around  again.  The 

rabbits    and    squirrels    are    now   happy    running 

around.   The  cricket  will  make  a  hissing  sound  at 

!  night.    I  love  spring. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 

o 


Special  Olympics 


It's  time  again  for  the  Special  Olympics.  We've 
jbeen  getting  ready  after  school — by  running  in 
place,  stretching,  and  doing  our  exercises. 

During  April  and  May,  we  will  attend  meets  at 
I  Lower  Merion,  Newton  Square,  and  West  Chester 
State  College.  The  state  meet  will  take  place  at 
West  Chester  State  College  on  June  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
Miss  Jordan,  Mr.  Steciw,  Mrs.  Mulhern,  Miss  Nellie, 
and  Miss  Jackie,  as  well  as  some  students  from 
Notre  Dame  Academy  in  Villanova  will  help  us 
with  the  broad  jump  and  the  softball  throw.  We 
will  also  run  in  the  50  meter  dash. 

I  can't  wait  until  the  first  meet.  I  hope  I  win 
some  ribbons.   I  hope  everyone  else  wins  too! 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 
(with  help) 


My  favorite  thing  to  do  in  class  is  to  write.  I 
practice  my  letters  and  numbers  in  my  composition 
book.  I'm  working  on  neatly  writing  my  letters 
while  staying  on  the  line.  I  try  not  to  erase  too 
much  because  it  smears  the  page. 

I  like  to  write  book  reports  on  the  stories  I've 
read,  letters  to  people  I  love,  names  and  addresses, 
and  spelling  words  with  sentences.  I  often  help 
Mr.  Steciw  by  writing  the  date  and  the  day  on  the 
blackboard. 

I  can  write  my  name  in  cursive;  and  with  prac- 
tice, I'll  be  able  to  write  more  and  more  in  cursive. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Special  Olympics 


I'm  going  to  be  in  the  Special  Olympics  this 
year.  This  is  my  second  year  to  be  part  of  the 
games.  I  ran  fast  in  last  year's  meet  and  won  a 
yellow  ribbon.  This  year  I'll  win  a  blue  one. 

I'm  practicing  hard  after  school  so  that  I'll  be 
ready  to  run,  jump,  and  throw  the  softball.  We 
have  four  meets  coming  up  this  year. 

There  is  a  pool  at  the  Special  Olympic  sites.  I 
wish  I  could  swim  in  them,  but  I  still  don't  swim 
very  well.  Maybe  in  a  couple  of  years,  if  I  keep 
practicing,  I  will  be  able  to  swim  in  the  Special 
Olympics. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Going  to  the  Doctor  and  Home  for  Easter 

Yesterday  I  had  to  go  to  the  doctor's  office.  Our 
nurse,  Mrs.  dinger,  took  me.  I  went  to  see  Dr. 
Kelly.  He  put  a  needle  in  my  arm  to  take  some 
blood.  It  was  in  my  right  arm.  They  are  going 
to  run  some  tests  on  my  blood.  It  really  didn't 
hurt  because  I  have  had  it  done  so  many  times. 

Next  week  I  will  be  going  home  for  Easter  Va- 
cation. I  can't  wait!  I  hope  I  see  all  my  family 
when  I  am  home.  I  need  to  have  my  shoes  fixed 
again.  The  sole  on  the  left  shoe  has  worn  through. 
I  also  need  to  get  my  radio  fixed  as  well  as  get- 
ting new  batteries  for  my  8-track  tape  player.  I 
hope  the  weather  is  warm  because  I  am  tired  of 
the  cold  weather.  I  want  to  feel  the  warm  sun  on 
my  back  and  face.  I  can't  wait  to  see  my  sister's 
dog,  Bruno.  I  hope  he  hasn't  gotten  any  bigger. 
I  would  like  to  wish  everyone  a  Happy  Easter. 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 
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SOCIAL  LEARNING 

Social  development  and  learning  are  important 
to  all  children.  These  are  means  by  which  an  in- 
dividual interacts  with  others  in  his  environment 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  physical,  emotional,  and  so- 
cial needs.  With  handicapped  children,  social 
learning  or  "adaptive  behavior"  frequently  be- 
comes a  primary  goal  in  training — due  to  the  con- 
fines imposed  by  limited  physical  and  intellectual 
abilities.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  discuss 
some  of  the  limitations  encountered  by  the  handi- 
capped in  developing  social  skills  in  relation  to 
family,  sibling,  peer,  community,  and  occupational 
variables. 


A.    FAMILY 

The  normal  infant,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  basic 
needs,  learns  to  perceive  and  manipulate  his  en- 
vironment and  those  individuals  who  consistently 
appear  therein.  For  the  handicapped  child  the 
perception  of  the  family  unit  may  be  delayed — 
due  to  prolonged  hospitalization  after  birth.  The 
perception  may  also  be  altered  by  parental  over- 
reaction  to  signals  of  distress  by  the  infant;  or, 
parent (s)  may  refrain  from,  or  limit,  normal  close 
physical  contact.  The  anxious  or  over-protective 
parent  (s)  may  discourage  normal  exploration  by 
the  infant,  thus  limiting  the  amount  of  stimuli  the 
infant  receives.  Often  the  parent (s)  experiences 
guilt  feelings  over  having  a  handicapped  child; 
these  guilt  feelings  may  manifest  low  expectations 
and  could  cause  problems  in  the  child's  future 
ability  to  function  independently.  Due  to  develop- 
mental delays  of  from  six  months  to  four  to  six 
years,  the  child  demands  a  great  deal  of  the  par- 
ents' time  and  attention.  The  child  usually  learns 
to  relate  to,  and  depend  on  one  individual  to  satis- 
fy his  needs.  Quite  often,  behaviors  that  would  be 
punished  in  the  normal  child  are  not  punished  in 
a  handicapped  child.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  struc- 
ture and  inconsistent  reinforcement,  behaviors 
emerge  that  are  socially  unacceptable. 


B.    SIBLINGS 

With  a  normal  child,  siblings  usually  engage  in 
forms  of  parallel  and  cooperative  play  and  fre- 
quently assume  a  "parental  role"  in  regard  to  the 
child.  With  a  handicapped  child,  siblings  are  of- 
ten unable  to  comprehend  the  lack  of  growth  and 
development  and  frequently  become  jealous  of  at- 
tention given  the  handicapped  child.  Parental  ex- 
pectations may  increase  for  the  normal  sibling, 
thus  causing  increased  feelings  of  jealousy  and  re- 
sentment. The  inability  of  the  handicapped  child 
to  participate  in  meaningful  play  and  its  low  frus- 
tration level  makes  it  difficult  for  siblings  to  as- 
sociate and  relate  in  a  normal  manner.  If  there  is 
a  gross  physical  deformity,  e.g.,  Down's  syndrome, 
the  siblings  and  parents  may  be  embarrassed  to 
be  seen  in  public  with  the  child,  again  limiting  a 
means  of  social  contact  and  learning. 
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C.   PEERS 

The  early  inability  of  the  handicapped  child  to> 
appropriately  compete  in  group  games  and  activi- 
ties leads  to  isolated  play  and  an  inability  to  relate- 
to  other  children  of  a  similar  age  group.  Many 
handicapped  children  experience  difficulty  in  ex- 
pressing their  needs  and  in  learning  to  manipulate 
objects/toys  and  in  being  able  to  share  with  oth- 
ers. These  children  frequently  engage  in  self- 
stimulating  types  of  behaviors  which  may  frighten 
other  children  and  decrease  their  willingness  to 
associate  with  the  child. 


D.    COMMUNITY 

The  ability  to  successfully  adapt  to  a  communi 
ty   setting  (school)  may   be   partially   related   to-  j 
placement  (residential  vs.  public  school).  In  a  resi- 
dential setting  the  child  is  placed  with  children 
who  are  functioning  with  similar  developmental 
and   educational    delays.    Group  integration    and 
the  development  of  a  more  positive  self-concept 
may  be  easier  in  this  type  of  homogeneous  setting; 
however,  the  decreasing  of  interfering  and  self- 
stimulating  behaviors  may  be  more  difficult   to 
achieve  since  these  behavior  patterns  become  the 
norm.    In    residential    placement    there    is    often 
greater  emphasis  on  attaining  self-help  skills  and 
in  being  able  to  function  in  a  group  living  situa- 
tion; however,  there   may  be   a   decrease  in   the  I 
amount  of  attention  and  affection  that  the  child 
receives  and  the  child  may  withdraw  emotionally,  j 
In  the  public  school  setting  the  child  might  re- J 
main  isolated  socially  since  integration  with  chil-  j 
dren  of  similar  chronological  age  may  be  limited! 
to  recreational  or  leisure  time  activities.    There 
would,  however,  probably  be  a  decrease  in  self-  i 
stimulating  behaviors  and  an  increase  in  more  so- jj 
cially   acceptable    behavior  patterns   since   these! 
would  be  minimal  criteria  for  peer  acceptance  and  j 
approval. 


E.   OCCUPATION 

For  a  handicapped  child/adult  to  be  able  to,  I 
function  in  a  vocational  setting  he  must  be  ableij 
to  perform  some  simple  task  and  display  the  abili-  [  I 
ty  to  follow  it  through  to  completion.  In  order  to  1 1 
develop  and  maintain  a  social  climate  conducive)  I 
to  productivity  the  individual  must  develop  the! 
ability  to  appropriately  receive  and  follow  through!  I 
on  instructions/directions;  learn  to  refrain  fromj  I 
interfering  with  other  workers  and  their  tasks;  j 
and  develop  and  display  appropriate  work-related)  I 
socialization  skills,  e.g.,  courtesy,  hygiene,  help-j  I 
fulness,  safety.  It  is  very  important  that  the  in-  J 
dividual  learn  to  become  a  productive  member  of!  I 
the  group,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  group,|  j 
but  also  for  the  development  of  his  own  self-j  | 
actualization. 

Social    learning    and    independence    can    befl 
achieved  by  the  handicapped.   The  ability  to  ap-: 
propriately  respond  and  behave  in  various  settings!  I 
is  a  requirement  if  a  handicapped  individual  is  tcj  j 
be  accepted  and  successfully  perform  in  society1 

Patricia  Sloan  LaMonica, 

Teacher 


J 


When   the  World  Wanted  to   Play 


I'M  TIRED  of  washing  dishes,  of  dusting  and  mak- 
ing the  beds.     I'm  not  going  to  help  you   today, 
mother,"  said  Nell.     "Mary  and  Margaret  don't 
;do  any  work  at  home  and  havt  so  much  more  time 
[to  play  than  I  have.     I'm  going  to  play  with  them 
(today." 

"All  right,"  said  mother,  "you  try  your  own  way 
for  the  day.  I  want  none  but  willing  helpers 
about  me." 

Nell  picked  up  her  doll  and  her  skates  and  gaily 
ran  out  to  join  Mary  and  Margaret,  who  always 
could  play.  They  skated  and  had  lots  of  fun  until 
(Nell  fell  down  and  hurt  her  knee  and  started  to 
Irun  to  her  house  so 

jmother   could   doctor  I  ^""^  /Vrz<??C 

(and  bandage   it  just 

las    she    always    had, 

but  she  stopped  when 

ishe  remembered  that 

Ishe    wasn't    helping 

mother    today    and 

couldn't    ask    her   to 

jstop  and  bandage  her 

[knee.     It  would  have 

felt  better,  but, 

"Oh,  well,"  she 
thought,  "it  soon  will 
stop  hurting  if  I  just 
go  on  and  forget  it." 
Turning  to  Mary  and 
Margaret  she  said, 
"let's  play  dolls  now." 
Nell's  doll  had 
pretty  dresses  that 
her  mother  had  made 
for  it,  but  the  other 
girls  had  only  the 
dresses  that  they 
could  make. 

"Mother  hasn't  time  to  sew  for  our  dolls,"  said 
Mary,  "she  has  too  much  else  to  do." 

Nell  thought  how  tired  their  mother  always 
looked  and  wondered  if  she  could  not  look  better  and 
aave  more  time  for  them,  if  they  helped  her  some- 
times as  she  helped  her  mother,  but  she  didn't 
pay  anything  because  she  was  not  helping  mother 
bow. 

At  night  when  she  told  mother  good-night,  she 
felt  a  little  bit  sorry  that  mother  looked  tired,  but 
?he  went  on  to  bed  without  telling  her  so,  and  after 
'ailing  asleep,  she  had  a  dream — 

The  little  moon  fairies  said:  "We're  tired  of  oil- 
ng  our  lamp  and  hanging  it  out  each  night.    Little 


Nell  is  playing  all  of  the  time.     Why  can't  we  just 
play,  too?"     So  they  didn't  shine  out. 

The  little  stars  said:  "We've  been  shining  every 
night  for  years  and  years  and  we're  tired;  let's  stop 
and  play  and  not  shine  out  tonight,"  and  they  put 
out  their  lights,  and  oh,  what  a  dark  night  that  was, 
without  any  moon  and  stars! 

The  raindrops  came  along  and  said:  "We  want 
to  play,  too.  We've  always  been  so  busy  making 
things  grow  that  we  haven't  had  time  for  play.  Let's 
drop  our  work  and  join  in  the  fun,"  and  they  didn't 
rain  any  more. 

The  trees  and  the  flowers  said :  "If  the  rain  isn't 

going  to  fall  on  us 
why  should  we  try  to 
grow  and  bloom  when 
we  might  be  having 
our  games?"  and  they 
didn't  grow  any  more. 
Along  the  street 
that  had  been  shaded 
with  lovely  green 
trees,  there  were  only 
old  stumps  with  dead 
branches.  In  the 
flower  beds  around 
the  house  and  out  in 
the  garden  where 
lately  blooming  flow- 
ers of  beautiful  reds 
and  pinks,  purples 
and  gold  had  been, 
now  there  were  with- 
ered stalks  to  show 
where  they  had 
grown. 

What  a  strange 
place  that  was,  with- 
out any  green  trees 
and  growing  flowers,  and  Nell  didn't  like  it  at  all; 
and  the  darkness  frightened  her.  Suddenly  wak- 
ening, she  called:  "Mother,  oh,  Mother,  I'm  afraid!" 
"I  am  here,  darling,"  said  mother,  as  she  held 
Nell's  hand  in  hers. 

"Mother,  I'm  sorry  you  were  so  tired  tonight  be- 
cause I  didn't  help  you  at  all.  I'll  help  you  tomorrow. 
I  know  now  that  play  isn't  fun  if  I  play  all  the  time. 
There  is  work  to  be  done  and  if  I  don't  do  my  share, 
someone  else  must  do  more.  I  guess  the  moon  and 
the  rain,  the  stars  and  the  flowers  would  like  some- 
times to  play,  too,  but  they  just  keep  on  working, 
knowing  that  their  jobs  must  be  done  and  nothing 
and  nobody  can  do  their  parts  for  them." 
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Spring 


Spring 


My  favorite  season  is  coming  soon.  There  are 
many  reasons  I  like  spring.  The  main  reason  is 
that  everybody  can  finally  go  outside  again.  We 
will  be  able  to  use  our  playground  equipment 
again.  I  like  the  sliding  board  and  I  like  to  run 
outside. 

We  also  have  Special  Olympics.  We  have  al- 
ready started  practicing  in  the  gym.  We  do  our 
stretching  exercises,  softball  throw,  broad- 
jump,  and  running.  Miss  Jordan  takes  us  to  the 
General  Wayne  Junior  High  School  track  when  the 
weather  is  nice. 

Another  thing  I  really  like  about  the  spring  is 
the  nice  warm  sun.  We  don't  have  to  wear  our 
heavy  coats  then;  and  the  bright,  warm  sun  feels 
good  on  my  skin.  I  like  when  the  trees  grow  leaves 
and  when  the  flowers  bloom.  The  thing  I  like 
most  about  spring  is  that  we  don't  have  any  more 
snow  because  I  don't  like  it. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 


-o- 


Soon  it  will  toe  time  for  spring.  I  like  the 
spring.  I  like  to  be  outside  on  the  playground, 
like  to  smell  all  the  flowers  blooming  and  lister 
to  all  the  birds.  If  the  sun  is  really  warm  I  won'i 
have  to  wear  my  coat  outside.  We  all  like  to  plaj 
on  the  swings,  the  merry-go-round,  see-saws,  anc 
sliding  board.  We  also  like  to  run  outside.  We  hav< 
our  "Bee  Gee's"  Club  meetings  outside  too. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 
(with  help) 


My  Gym  Class 

I  like  to  go  to  gym  class.  I  walk  on  the  steps. 
I  step  down  from  high  places.  I  step  up  onto  the 
stool.  I  sit  on  the  horse.  Miss  Jordan  gives  me 
rides  on  her  shoulders.  When  gym  is  over,  I  take 
Wanda  to  eating  class. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


You   Never    Con    Tell 

You  never  can  tell  when  you  send  a  word 

Like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow 
By  an  archer  blind,  be  it  cruel   or  kind. 

Just  where  it  may  chance  to  go. 

You  never  can  tell  what  your  thought  will  do 

In  bringing  you   hate  or  !ove, 
For  thoughts  are  things,  and   their  airy  wings 

Are  swifter  than  carrier  dove. 

They  follow  the  law  of  the  universe — 
Each  thing    must  create  its  kind, 

And   they  speed  o'er  the  track  to   bring   you 
back 
Whatever  went  out  from  your  mind. 
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SAND 


I  scooped  a   mound  of  sunny  sand, 
And  clutched  it  tight  within  my  hand. 
Said   I,  "This  is  my  own  today." 
And  yet,  the  sand   just  slipped  away. 

And,  as  the  sand,  I   plucked  a   rose 
From  thorny  stem  on  which   it  grows, 
And   caressing   petals   sweet 
It  dropped   in  shreds  about  my  feet. 

Then,  like  the  rose,   I  found  a  word, 
Which   painted   beauty  when    'twas   heard. 
I  used  it,  forced  it,  all  that  day 
Until  the  beauty  slipped  away. 

How  like  the  sand   is  beauty's  quest, 
For  when  we  feel  we've  found  the  best, 
We  hold  it  tight  -  it's  ours  today — 
And,  as  the  sand,  it  slips  away. 
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Stories  of  Great  Women 


By  J.  A.   VELDMAN 


PHILLIPS  BROOKS  once  said,  "No  man  has 
come  to  true  greatness  who  has  not  felt  in  some 
degree  that  his  life  belongs  to  his  race,  and 
';  that  what  God  gives  him  he  gives  him  for  mankind." 
kAs  we  analyze  the  lives  of  those  we  number  among 
I  the  truly  great,  we  recognize  they  were  men  and 
[women  who  held  their  lives  as  sacred  gifts  of  God 
I  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  their  fellow  men. 

Many  a  young  person,  having  been  thrilled  by 
I  the  life  story  of  a  great  man  or  woman,  has  wished 
[land  often  determined  to  occupy  a  similar  place  in 
Ijlife,  and  then  has  asked,  "But  how  can  I  achieve 
I  that  greatness?"  Surely  no  better  formula  for 
Hgreatness  can  be  given  than  was  given  by  our  Mas- 
Rter,  Jesus  Christ,  when  He  walked  among  men  and 
Isaid,  "Whosoever  would  become  great  among  you, 
nshall  be  your  minister;  and  whosoever  would  be 
Hfirst  among  you,  shall  be  servant  of  all." 

As  we  consider  the  lives  of  a  few  women  from 
Ithe  long  honor  roll  of  those  whom  we  call  great, 
Hwe  know  that  n»onor  or  fame  was  never  the  im- 
pelling motive  of  their  woxvk,  but  rather  a  deep 
■desire  to  help  in  places  of  need. 

Martha   Berry 

Martha  Berry  was  brought  up  to  a  life  of  ease 

I  and  pleasure  on   a  plantation   in  Georgia.     Having 

every  advantage  of  travel  and  education  for  herself, 

her  heart  was  touched  by  the  condition  of  poverty 

and  ignorance  among  the  children   of  the   Georgia 

I  mountaineers  around  her. 

One  Sunday  as  she  was  playing  the  old  organ 
lin  the  Berry  children's  playhouse,  some  of  these 
i  mountain  waifs  gathered  about  to  listen.  Learning 
t  they  had  never  before  heard  the  Bible  read,  they 
i  were  invited  to  come  back  for  Sunday  School  each 
i  week.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Berry  schools, 
)  which  have  fitted  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  southern 
i  states  for  some  definite  life  work  for  almost  40 
years. 

The  motto  on  her  desk,  "Prayer  changes  things" 
was  the  secret  of  her  success.  She  said,  "I  walked 
out  on  a  little  plank  of  faith  in  God  and  we  built 
the  schools  as  best  we  could.  By  prayer  and  work 
all  things  have  been*  made  possible."  She  has'  built 
herself  a  lasting  memorial  through  the  .gratitude  of 
11,000  boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  out  into  life 
with  new  vision. 

Frances  Willard 

Frances  Willard,  great  leader  of  the  W.C.T.U., 
also  began,  her  career  as  an  educator,  finally  as 
Dean  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. From  "mathematics  to  men"  her  students 
brought  their  problems  to  her.  She  gave  them  her 
sympathy,  her  advice,  her  love  and  her  understand- 
ing, and  sent  them  out  into  the  world  to  help  make 
the  world  a  better  place  for  women.  She  left  the 
nails  of  education  to  enlist  in  the  temperance  cru- 
sade. Before  her  death  in  1898  the  World  W.C.T.U. 
bad  been  established  in  50  nations. 


Jane  Addams 

Many  women  in  civic  life  have  honored  the 
names  they  bore.  Jane  Addams,  who  established 
Hull  House  in  Chicago,  a  synonym  for  "neighborli- 
ness,"  was  one  of  these.  Coming  from  a  home  which 
was  able  to  give  her  every  advantage  and  luxury 
money  could  buy,  she  chose  to  live  in  the  slums  of 
Chicago,  to  minister  to  the  underprivileged  there. 
As  a  child  she  had  visited  these  poor  districts  and 
dreamed  of  one  day  having  a  large  house  "right  in 
the  midst  of  horrid  little  houses  like  these."  In 
being  true  to  that  dream,  she  is  remembered  not  for 
her  mental  brilliancy,  but  for  many  years  of  steady, 
daily  service  to  the  people  about  her. 

Mary    Lyon 

In  the  field  of  education  women  have  again  and 
again  justified  the  removal  of  the  barriers  to  higher 
education  for  women.  To  Mary  Lyon,  founder  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  College,  the  women  of  today  are  in- 
debted for  many  of  the  educational  advantages  they 
enjoy.  A  poor  girl,  at  a  time  when  higher  schools 
of  learning  for  women  were  "violently  opposed  or 
laughed  at,"  Mary  determined  to  acquire  all  the 
learning  possible  for  herself. 

Inspired  by  the  motto  of  one  of  her  teachers, 
"Education  is  to  fit  one  to  do  good,"  she  labored 
and  traveled  much  to  bring  about  the  realization  of 
her  goal,  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women.  When  the  way  was  long  and  her 
efforts  sometimes  called  "bold,  unwomanly  and  dis- 
graceful," she  found  strength  in  these  words  from 
the  Bible,  "Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  trust 
also  in  Him,  and  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass." 

One  of  Mary  Lyon's  pupils  paid  her  this  tribute, 
"Her  first  aim  was  to  make  us  Christians,  her  sec- 
ond to  cultivate  us  intellectually."  Rarely  did  a  girl 
leave  her  school  without  professing  Christianity. 
What  a  gift  this  pioneer  educator  gave  to  the  girls 
of  America — a  Christian  education ! 

Florence  Nightingale 

The  pledge  our  nurses  take  upon  obtaining  their 
R.N.  degree  and  entering  upon  their  life  work  is 
named  for  one  who  was  indeed  a  great  nurse  and  a 
great  woman,  Florence  Nightingale. 

Born  in  Derbyshire,  England,  she  demonstrated 
great  skill  in  ministering  to  the  sick.  When  Eng- 
land was  at  war  with  Russia  in  1854,  she  knew  many 
men  were  laying  down  their  lives  for  lack  of  proper 
nursing.  Contrary  to  what  was  deemed  "proper"  at 
that  time,  she  took  a  band  of  nurses  to  the  Crimea, 
where  with  great  courage  and  cheerfulness  she 
labored  untiringly  to  ease  the  men  suffering  there. 
Many  a  soldier  pronounced  by  the  doctor  beyond 
cure  was  nursed  back  to  health  by  her  hands ;  thou- 
sands watched  for  her  to  pass  and  declared  they 
were  better  for  the  sight  of  her  face  and  the  sound 
of  her  voice.  She  asked  for  nothing  but  to  serve  her 
fellow  men,  and  has  won  the  love  of  all  the  world* 
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DO  YOU  SLEEP? 


By  FRANK  J.  MALLET 


1LOYD  GEORGE  never  broke  down  under  the 
j  terrific  strain  of  the  first  World  War.  When 
asked  how  he  "held  up"  under  such  responsi- 
bilities, he  said  he  kept  himself  physically  fit  by 
sleeping  in  installments  and  by  singing  Welsh 
hymns  for  relaxation.  Good  enough  for  the  little 
Welshman,  but  not  for  you  possibly. 

Lloyd  George  seems  to  have  lived  and  thrived 
on  "naps"  as  well  as  regular  sleep,  some  men  can 
do  that,  and  scientific  men  have  left  it  on-  record 
that  if  one  can  do  with  six  hours'  sleep  per  day 
such  an  one  will  probably  achieve  more  success  in 
life.  It  is  a  curious  study  to  delve  into  the  biogra- 
phy of  different  men  to  find  out  just  how  much  sleep 
they  had  daily  or  nightly.  For  instance,  the  well- 
known  Napoleon  prescribed  seven  hours  sleep  for 
women,  and  eight  for  a  fool.  Henry  Ford  lies  in 
bed  (they  say)  nine  hours  to  get  six  hours'  sleep. 
Marconi  needs  lots  of  sleep.  H.  G.  Wells  has  stated 
that  he  can  not  get  along  on  less  than  eight  hours 
of  sleep.  Edison  used  to  say  he  could  get  along 
with  four  hours  of  sleep  in  every  twenty-four. 

On  Taking  a   Nap 

Some  people  think  that  taking  a  nap  in  the  day- 
time is  bad,  inasmuch  as  that  daytime  nap  helps  a 
bad  habit  of  wakefulness  at  night.  Our  experience 
and  that  of  others  is  quite  to  the  contrary.  Some 
years  ago  a  club  in  New  York  made  careful  provi- 
sion for  taking  care  of  "the  nap"  of  its  members  by 
enforcing  a  "gentlemen's  agreement"  not  to  awaken 
any  member  of  the  club  who  was  "taking  a  nap." 
If  the  sleeper  was  observed  in  the  library  or  sitting 
room,  or  if  he  was  called  by  telephone,  he  was  for 
the  time  being  "out."     And  he  probably  was! 

A  physician  who  belongs  to  the  club  explained 
the  reason  of  it.  "It  is  wrong  under  any  circum- 
stances," he  said,  "to  awaken  a  man  who  has  fallen 
into  a  natural  sleep.  How  do  you  know  but  it  is 
the  first  time  he  has  been  able  to  sleep  for  hours 
or  even  days?  This  phenomenon  of  sleep  is  a  very 
complicated  one.  There  are  many  grades  of  sleep, 
and  they  affect  different  men  in  different  ways. 
Dreams  are  the  result  of  defective  or  partial  sleep, 
and  their  common  occurrence  in  the  lighter  varieties 
of  the  state  shows  that  the  rest  taken  by  most  per- 
sons is  not  profound  or  continuous  even  while  it 
lasts." 

Sleep  is  really  very  much  of  a  habit.  We  must 
get  into  the  average  American's  mind  that  wakeful- 
ness is  an  altogether  different  thing  from  the  uni- 
versally dreaded  insomnia.  Popular  literature  and 
journalism  particularly  are  to  blame  for  overstres- 
sing  the  bugaboo  insomnia,  with  resulting  insanity. 
A  clever  specialist  said: 

"No  one  has  ever  been  hurt  by  wakefulness  alone, 
provided  he  or  she  has  been  in  bed  for  eight  hours. 
It  seems  to  make  no  difference  whether  people  sleep 
or  not,  because  there  are  a  large  number  of  cases  on 
record  where  people  either  have  been  awake,  or  have 
been  fully  persuaded  that  they  were  awake^and  not 
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a  few  of  them  wer;?  reasonably  intel!ige«it  people, 
university  professors  and  the  like — nearly  every 
night  for  weeks  or  even  months  at  a  time,  and  ye-1- 
have  survived   without  injury  to  health." 

Sleeplessness  May  Denote  Disease 

While  the  above  testimony  is  true  as  regards 
some  people,  it  is  also  painfully  true  that  for  the 
average  American  who  suffers  from  frequent  sleep- 
lessness, the  painful  fact  stares  him  in  the  face  that 
such  a  condition  denotes  unmistakably  a  diseased 
condition,  in  other  words  sleeplessness,  long  con- 
tinued, is  a  symptom  of  disease.  "The  susceptible 
weakness  of  the  brain  is  increased  through  sleep- 
lessness, which  affects  the  intelligence  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  sufferer."  There  you  have 
serious   food   for  meditation. 

Sleeplessness  long  continued  brings  serious- 
trouble.  Under  pressure  of  necessity  mental  or 
physical  "labor"  may  be  continued,  but  under  strain. 
A  man's  psychic  and  mental  attitude  is  changed. 
Little  things  take  on  the  dimensions  of  big  things. 
In  a  word,  his  judgment  is  disturbed. 

Sleeplessness  shows  itself  in  various  other  ways, 
for  the  disposition  of  a  man  is  often  affected;  he 
becomes  touchy,  morose.  Outwardly  he  may  seem 
to  be  the  same,  but  it  is  only  conventional  polite- 
ness that  keeps  him  from  snarling.  Such  a  one  is 
gloomy,  and  "wrong  ideas  become  fixed."  Insuffi- 
cient sleep  is  probably  the  cause  of  much  marital, 
discord;  both  husband  and  wife  frequently  suffer 
from  the  same  trouble.  So  watch  your  step  to  see 
that  you  get  sufficient  sleep. 

"Really  a  Matter  of  Habit" 

As  sleep,  natural  and  life-giving,  is  really  a  mat- 
ter of  habit,  it  behooves  each  of  us  to  have  a  set 
of  good  habits — daily,  that  when  night  comes  we] 
may  put  in  practice  the  sound  common  sense  rules; 
we  know  well,  whether  reading  in  bed,  well  propped! 
up  with  hard  pillows,  or  counting  sheep  through  aj 
gate,  or  taking  a  nice  cold  bath.  Some  medical  menl 
blame  our  bad  habit  of  "night-thinking"  for  sleep-l 
lessness.  Well,  break  in  on  that  by  rhythmic 
breathing.  Ljsten  to  your  own  breathing,  close  your 
eyes  and  keep  them  shut;  or,  as  some  say  the  very 
opposite,  open  and  shut  the  eyes  until  they  get  tired. 
In  the  language  of  Longfellow  we  say: 

"Be  thy  sleep 
Silent  as  night  is,   and  as   deep." 
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?  If  you  can't  make  your  religion     | 

&  work  in  time  of  trouble  something  ?| 
&     needs  to  be  done  zbouf  it.  <. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


Month  —  April,  1980  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS Stanley  Searle 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  ..Noel  Bourgeois 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION Jackie  Nichols 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY Kenny  Temple 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS _ Jackie  Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Estelle  Bailey 

(shares   what  she   has   with   others) 

HELPFULNESS Terry  McKinley 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Pat  Lewchenko 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good   conduct) 

SINCERITY  Kurt  Blanding 

(means  what   he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION  Cindy  Barnes 

(makes   practical   use  of  what  she   has   or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Robert  Gaither 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Paul  Kessock 

(performs  thoroughly   any  task  assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE  Linda  Dervin 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  - Michael  Akins 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Kevin  Overton 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Joey  Farlow 

(makes  others  at  ease   and  happy   by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Cindy  Alessi 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  H) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  - Pat  Miller 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


Phones:  (215)  644-1810 
(215)  644-5537 


Anna  C.   Perry 

Executive  Director 

Robert  J.   Bell 

Confro//er 


Dear  Friends: 


ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

118  SOUTH   VALLEY  ROAD,   BOX   1007 
PAOLI,  PENNSYLVANIA   19301 

April   1,  1980 

"A  Blueprint  for  the  Future" 


Monday,  June  23,  1980  is  the  opening  date  for  the  Helen  Keller 
Centennial  Congress — commemorating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  doubly  handicapped  woman  who,  through  intensive  skilled 
care  and  teaching,  was  able  to  live  a  full  and  useful  life.  The  congress 
theme  "A  Blueprint  for  the  Future"  aims  for  the  blind,  visually  impaired, 
and  deaf-blind  persons  opportunities  to  live  the  same  kind  of  life. 


"Our  Blueprint  for  the  Future" 

Sunday,  May  18,  1980  is  the  date  for  our  annual  Visitors'  Day.  The 
time  is  from  two  to  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  The  pupils  and  their 
teachers  are  preparing  a  program  in  commemoration  of  the  hundredth 
birthday  of  Helen  Keller. 

Our  multi-handicapped  blind  pupils,  due  to  intensive,  skilled  care  and 
teaching  are  given  the  opportunity  to  lead  full,  useful  lives.  Our  blueprint 
for  their  future,  by  means  of  the  intensive,  skilled  care  and  teaching,  is 
to  develop  in  our  pupils  those  abilities  which  will  enable  each  one  to  live 
the  same  kind  of  life  after  leaving  the  school. 

The  Royer-Greaves  School's  "Blueprint  for  the  Future"  includes  a  new 
education  building.  The  present  structure  is  obsolete  and  can  no  longer 
be  adapted  to  meet  the  pupils'  needs.  The  school  is  now  at  the  beginning  of 
a  fund  raising  campaign  to  accomplish  this  phase  of  the  "Blueprint" — a 
very,  very  costly  undertaking. 

The  Board  of  Directors  requests  the  pleasure  of  your  presence  on 
Visitors'  Day.  The  pupils  and  staff  will  enjoy  your  attendance.  After  the 
program,  you  are  invited  to  visit  the  girls'  new  residence — the  now  com- 
pleted first  section  of  this  multi-phase  blueprint. 

We  more  than  ever  appreciate  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the 
friends  of  the  school.  Your  support  can  make  a  reality  of  our  "Blueprint  for 
the  Future". 

Sincerely, 
Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 

(Contributions  to  the  school  are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes.) 
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Published    in    the  interest  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  —To  siimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2  —To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

September  9,  1974  was  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer 
Greaves,  the  founder  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  Blind,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  Doctor  Greaves 
(nee  Jessie  Royer)  was  born  in  Trappe,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  seventh  generation  descendant  of  the 
Reyer  (later  Royer)  family  which  had  emigrated 
from  Germany  and  had  huilt  a  home  at  a  fording 
place  on  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  subsequent 
community  became  known  by  the  name  Royers- 
ford. 

The  Royer-Greaves  School  was  begun  in  1921 
and  was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Royer,  the 
father,  and  for  Harry  E.  Greaves,  the  well-known 
artist  husband  of  this  skilled,  intuitive  teacher,  who 
was  truly  a  pioneer  in  our  special  field  of  educa- 
tion— the  teaching  and  training  of  blind  children 
who  have  one  or  more  additional  handicaps. 

If  she  could  but  know,  Dr.  Greaves'  philosophy 
and  visionary  (always  practical)  aims  for  the  edu- 
cation of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  have 
now  been  adopted  by  educators  throughout  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  increasingly,  in  many, 
many  regions  across  the  country  and  across  the 
sea;  as  today  witnesses  the  wide  and  deep  con- 
cern that  all  children  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop to  their  fullest. 
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In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone  i 
her  belief  that  retarded  blind  children  were  c; 
pable  of  profiting  from  instruction  and  were  al, 
capable  of  becoming  individuals  who  could  1 
comfortably  into  the  lives  of  their  familes  ar 
their  communities.  Many  of  her  former  pupils  ai 
many  of  the  school's  more  recent  pupils  have  al 
attained  to,  at  least  partial  financial  indepem 
ence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school  (uniqi 
for  years  and  years)  to  note  the  latter  day  recoi 
nition  of  and  the  current  planning  for  meeting  tl' 
needs  of  multi-handicapped  children — an  evoluti* 
and  revolution  in  the  field  of  special  education. 
The  school  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  tl 
making  of  this  history  (past,  present  and  future 

o 

PARTIES 

I  go  to  a  party.  I  wear  a  party  dress  and  shoe 
I  eat  cake  and  ice  cream  at  the  party.  I  ha 
lots  of  fun. 

Suzanne  Lessel,  Pupil 

o 

MY  DAY 
I  am  Nicki  Dati.  I  go  to  Royer-Greaves  Schc 
for  Blind.  I  eat  cereal.  I  like  to  see  Mommy  ai 
Daddy. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 

o 

VACATION 
I  went  home  on  the  airplane.  I  got  into  the  fc 
tub.   I   got   a   present.    I   ate   rice.   I   came   ba 
to  school  on  the  airplane. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 

o 

CLASS 
In  class  I  work  with  the  block,  the  head,  t 
chip,  and  the  bead.  I  count  one,  two.  I  play  wi 
the  machine.   It  has  a  weight. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 

o 

RECESS 
I  play  in  the  gym.    I  walk  around.   I  look 
people.  I  lie  down  on  the  mat. 

Johnny  Jewkes,  Pupil 

o 

MA!N  LINE  LIONS  DINNER  AT  THE  VIKING  IM 

Mrs.  Perry,  Mr.  Ronnv  and  I  were  invited 
the  Viking  Inn.  We  saw  a  former  student  of  1 
school,  Robert  DiMuzzio  at  the  Inn.  He  is  at  pr 
ent  playing  piano  in  The  Towne  House  in  Mec 
He  played  one  of  the  Jackson  Browne's  song;  a 
he  played  "The  Moonlight  Sonata". 

Mr.  Ronny  played  a  selection  entitled  "Rors 
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apriccioso"  and  I  played  "A  Curious  Story"  by 
;even  Heller;  then  "Variations  on  a  Theme"  by 
aganini. 

After  that  a  group  sang  some  hymns.  One 
as  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  Their  last 
ings  were  "God  Bless  America"  and  "America 
le  Beautiful."  Before  dinner  started,  the  Lions 
,ng  "Can't  You  Hear  Those  Lions  Roar?"  We  had 
nice  dinner. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


MOTHER'S  DAY 


The  second  Sunday  in  May  is  Mother's  Day. 
y  teacher  read  us  a  story  about  Mother's  Day. 

love  my  mother;  she  is  very  nice  to  me  and 
am  going  to  make  something  in  my  shop  class 
ir  her  for  Mother's  Day. 

Mothers  are  very  nice  people  to  have  for  they 
o  so  many  things  for  you.  They  cook,  wash  and 
on  and  keep  the  house  clean  and  tidy;  and  my 
lother  sees  that  I  look  pretty  when  I  am  at  home 
ad  when  I  go  out.  She  buys  pretty  things  for 
e  to  wear. 

Sometimes  when  she  goes  out  she  brings  some- 
ling  nice  back  for  us — things  such  as  cookies  and 
lany  goodies.  She  prepares  nice  meals  for  us  to 
at  and  enjoy. 

I  would  like  to  say  'Happy  Mother's  Day"  to 
11  mothers,  and  a  special  "Happy  Mother's  Day" 
)  my  own  mother. 

Estelle  Bailey,  Pupil 


MY  EASTER  VACATION 

On  the  morning  of  March  27th,  I  left  the  school 
nd  went  to  the  airport  where  I  boarded  an 
lastern  Airlines  plane  to  go  home  for  my  Easter 
lacation.  My  father  met  me  at  the  airport  and 
pok  me  to  his  home  in  Mississippi.  My  grand- 
pother  was  with  him.  On  the  way  home  we  had 
lamburgers  and  coke  at  a  restaurant. 

After  I  reached  home  I  went  to  my  piano  and 
ilayed  for  a  long  time.  I  had  a  good  time  with  my 
ather,  with  Patsy,  and  with  grandmother.  They 
ook  me  out  and  bought  ice  cream  and  sodas  for 
fie;  and  while  I  was  there  we  visited  many  friends 
nd  relatives.  I  also  played  my  record  player  and 
jape  recorder. 

On  Tuesday  night  my  mother  came  and  picked 
tie  up  and  took  me  back  to  New  Orleans  with  her; 
tfid  we  had  a  good  time  together.  She  did  many 
lice  things  for  me;  and  she  bought  me  a  special 
lift.  It  was  a  bell  from  Louisiana.  While  I  was  at 
|iome,  we  visited  Aunt  Melvin  and  she  cooked  us 
I  nice  dinner  and  baked  Mexican  cornbread.  I 
pso  saw  my  uncle,  grandfather,  and  other  rela- 
tives. 

I  talked  on  the  telephone  to  my  friend  Adele, 
)md  others.  I  read  books  and  made  tapes,  and 
played  my  record  player  for  enjoyment. 

I  always  enjoy  being  at  home  with  my  mother. 

On  Thursday,  I  came  back  on  the  plane  to 
ichool. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


SWIMMING 

Miss  Becky  takes  me  swimming  in  the  pool. 
We  walk  in  the  shallow  end;  play  ball;  and  I  put 
my  head  under  the  water  and  blow  bubbles.  There 
is  nobody  in  the  pool  but  Miss  Becky  and  myself. 
After  we  swim,  I  take  a  shower  and  wash  my  hair. 
I  love  to  swim. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


MY  NEW  SCHOOL 

I  am  a  new  pupil  at  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  Blind  in  Paoli  and  I  arrived  in  March,  1980.  My 
home  is  in  Philadelphia;  and  I  came  here  by  car. 
I  used  to  go  to  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Philadelphia;  but  now  I  like  it  very  much  at 
Royer-Greaves  School.  Since  being  here  I  have 
made  many  friends;  and  I  really  like  Noel  who 
plays  the  piano  for  us  during  study  hall  some 
nights  and  during  assembly  in  the  mornings.  I 
like  all  my  buddies  and  I  get  along  with  all  of 
them  and  we  play  nicely  together.  I  also  like  my 
houseparents  and  all  of  the  teachers.  I  try  to  do 
what  they  tell  me. 

I  am  now  a  Boy  Scout;  and  I  go  to  the  Boy 
Scout  meetings  on  Tuesday  afternoons  and 
Thursday  evenings. 

Since  being  here  I  have  gone  back  home  once; 
and  that  was  during  my  Easter  vacation.  I  had  a 
good  time  at  home  and  told  my  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters  all  about  my  new  school  and 
some  of  the  things  we  do  here.  Now  that  I  am 
back  at  school,  I  will  not  go  home  again  until 
school  closes  in  July.  Perhaps  I  will  be  able  to 
talk  to  my  mother  over  the  phone. 

I  will  try  to  do  my  best  here  at  school. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


EASTER  SUNDAY  EGG  HUNTING 

On  Easter  Sunday  the  weather  was  just  fine. 
I  went  to  church  with  Mom,  Dad,  and  my  three 
sisters  and  my  little  brother.  My  mother  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  choir. 

On  that  day  the  choir  sang  Easter  hymns. 
After  the  service  all  the  children  went  out  of  the 
church  to  hunt  for  eggs.  My  brother  found  four 
eggs.  He  won  an  Easter  basket.  The  eggs  were 
colored  red,  green,  yellow  and  blue.  When  the  egg 
hunt  was  over  we  went  home. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

The  lull  of  winter  has  given  way  to  the  quick- 
ening of  spring  activities. 

Individualized  Education  Program  Plan  (IEP) 
meetings  bring  to  the  school  many  parents  and 
education  agencies  representatives. 

Our  pupils  have  participated  in  public  school 
arts  festivals — by  way  of  bell  choir,  chorus,  piano. 
They  have  also  presented  music  programs  in 
various  local  churches,  nursing  homes,  and  public 
schools. 

The  annual  Special  Olympics  are  again  a  de- 
light to  the  pupils — local  meets  in  April,  area  meets 
in  May,  and  state  level  meets  in  June. 

Singalongs  and  barbeques  with  public  school 
students  were  planned  and  carried  out  in  late 
April. 

Annual    parties    and    picnics    sway    from    the 
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school  were  arranged  for  our  pupils  by  old  friends 
of  the  school.  These  are  now  traditions. 

Our  young  ones  again  enjoyed  participating 
in  a  dance-along  at  a  local  public  school.  They 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  long  estab- 
lished Youth  Music  Festival. 

The  greatest  total  school  effort,  of  course,  is 
our  annual  Visitors'  Day,  this  being  one  of  the 
most  significant  projects  of  our  school  year. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive    Director 


MY  EASTER  VACATION 

When  we  got  home  we  unloaded  the  car.  I 
wasn't  feeling  so  well  for  a  while,  but  now  I  feel 
fine. 

My  brother  is  still  in  the  army  and  I  didn't  get 
to  see  him  this  vacation;  but  he  did  send  me  some 
letters.  My  sister  and  her  husband  came  to  visit 
me  at  home.  They  brought  their  dog,  Rufus,  to  see 
me.  He  licked  my  face  again. 

My  parents  took  me  to  K-Mart  and  I  got  a 
radio.  It  is  a  small  black  AM-FM  and  TV.  My 
parents  took  me  to  McDonald's  for  a  cheeseburger, 
French  fries,  and  soda. 

I  had  a  wonderful  vacation. 
i  Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 


SOME  THINGS  I  LIKE  TO  DO  AND  MAKE 

We  make  many  things  in  our  shop  class.  Some 
of  the  things  I  like  to  make  most  are  link  belts.  I 
put  the  links  together  to  make  a  long  belt  that  can 
be  worn  on  pants.  There  are  two  different  kinds 
of  belt  that  I  make.  I  am  making  a  belt  now  for 
the  exhibit  for  Visitors'  Day  in  May.  I  am  also  lac- 
ing a  comb  case,  which  I  like  to  do,  and  I  will  keep 
this  for  myself. 

I  also  like  my  braille  class.  Sometimes  I  write 
letters  on  the  braillewriter.  My  teacher  helps  me 
to  write  words  and  maybe  sentences.  I  have  my 
braille  class  after  reciess  every  day;  and  I  am  al- 
ways ready  to  go  to  my  Braille  class. 

Other  things  I  like  to  make  are  door  mats  and 
roll  out  clay  in  the  ceramics  class.  My  teacher  is 
going  to  let  me  make  a  dish  in  the  next  ceramics 
class.  I  can  take  it  home  to  my  mother  for  Mother's 
Day. 

Tom  Holt,  Pupil 


SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 

We  went  to  the  General  Wayne  Junior  High 
School  on  Saturday  to  practice  for  the  Special 
Olympics.  Miss  Barbara  and  Miss  Jordan  were 
there.  So  were  Michael,  Mr.  Ronnie,  Theresa, 
Ginger,  Linda  and  Stanley.  My  friend  Jackie  went 
home  for  the  weekend  so  she  wasn't  there.  Miss 
Baxter  helped  me  with  my  warm-up  exercises. 
The  first  meet  is  next  Saturday.  I  hope  we're 
ready. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
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THE  COATESVILLE  WORKSHOP 

Every  Tuesday,  Mr.  Steciw,  Miss  Sue,  and  tei 
pupils  from  Royer-Greaves  School  go  to  the  Coates 
ville  Workshop  of  the  Chester  County  Associatioi! 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Steciw  and  Miss  Sue  stop  at  th; 
Wawa  for  coffee  and  doughnuts — unless  they'r 
on  diets — and  the  newspaper. 

When  we  arrive  at  Coatesville,  we  have  a  break 
We  usually  have  cookies  and  pretzels.  Then  we  ge: 
down  to  work.  We  learn  many  skills  that  we  wii 
be  able  to  use  after  we  graduate.  Some  of  these  are 
putting  stickers  on  potholders,  counting  wash; 
cloths,  folding  terry  cloth  tea  towels,  and  puttini 
them  in  plastic  bags.  We  also  turn  helmet  insert! 
inside  out  and  put  them  in  groups  of  twelve,  w! 
sit  at  a  long  table  and  work  quietly  until  it's  tim 
for  lunch.  Miss  Blanche  packs  two  sandwiche: 
fruit,  and  dessert  for  us  to  eat.  We  have  to  bul 
our  own  sodas  from  the  machine.  Sometimes,  : 
the  weather  is  nice  enough,  we  eat  outside. 

When  lunch  is  over,  we  get  back  to  work  an 
finish  what  we  started  in  the  morning.  On  the  wa 
home,  we  stop  to  see  Mr.  Steciw's  grandmothe: 
Mrs.  Grycky.  She  always  makes  us  fresh  cookie:, 
then  it's  back  to  school  until  the  next  Tuesday, 
like  going  to  the  Coatesville  Workshop.  I  look  foi 
ward  to  it  each  week. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 

o 

WEEKEND  ACTIVITIES 

I  am  so  glad  that  the  nice  weather  is  here.  No! 
we  can  all  play  outside.  I  like  to  do  many  thin^j 
outside.  I  like  to  throw  the  frisbee  that  I  got  at  th 
Special  Olympics  Meet.T  like  to  listen  to  music  out 
side.  I  like  to  play  on  the  slide.  I  also  like  the  mor 
key  bar  carousel.  I  like  to  swing  too.  We  have 
"Bee-Gee"  Club  at  school.  We  all  sing  together  ari 
we  play  games  like  tag. 

The  thing  I  like  to  do  the  best  is  to  use  Mr.  St<j 
ciw's  tape  recorder.  We  put  a  new  tape  in  and  taij 
music  and  other  children's  voices.  Then  we  plsjl 
it  back  and  listen  to  what  we  have  taped.  It's! 
lot  of  fun. 

Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil  J 


ALTERNATIVE  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  VISUALlI 
HANDICAPPED 

(continued  from  April,  1980) 

Now  that  we  have  surveyed  the  residential  aill 
public  schools,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  sorl 
alternatives  available  in  both  facilities.  EvB 
though  I  feel  that  public  school  education  for  t'M 
visually  handicapped  has  advantages  (in  that  t:|| 
student  can  live  in  his  community  and  have  socj 
relations  with  seeing   peers) ;    in   some   cases  Q 
home  situation  may  warrant  the  child  to  be  plac 
in  a  residential  facility.  For  example,  homes  whe 
parents  do  not  understand  blindness,  broken  hom 
or  where  facilities  are  not  available  to  meet  ad 
quately   the  visually  handicapped  child's  neec 
the  residential  school  in  conjunction  with  the  pu 
lie  school  can  work  together.  12For  example,  t 

(Please  turn  to  page  6) 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


I   Avoid  Debt 

"Avoid  debt  as  you  would  the 
I  leprosy,"   a   great   writer   urges. 
I  As    this    dread    disease    moves 
I  slowly   along,    attacking   first   a 
I  small,     unsensitive     spot,     then 
spreading  until  it  has  made  in- 
roads on  fingers,  toes,  limbs,  face 
I  or  body,  so  does  debt  steal  away 
courage    and    self-respect    from 
I  the  home;  whereas,  a  home  that 
I  stands  clear  financially,  a  family 
I  that    meets    each     debt    as     it 
I   comes,  possesses  one  of  the  fun- 
damental bases  of  real  joy. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  that 
a  person   who   owes   a    debt   is 

j  necessarily  a  failure,  but  it  does 

]  indicate  that  the  person  who 
dodges    a    debt    has    something 

I  wrong  with  his  moral  constitu- 

I  tion. 

Illness     or     misfortune     may 
I  place  a  family  in  a  position  of 
i  obligation  to  another.  Sometimes 
this  cannot  be  avoided;  but  the 
debt  should  be  recognized,   ac- 
knowledged, and  satisfactory  ar- 
1  rangements  should  be  made  to 
meet  the  conditions  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

"Debt  is  like  paying  for  a  dead 

horse,"  my  father  used  to  say, 

I  so  he  kept  out  of  debt;  and  he 

hammered  the  principle  into  the 

ideals  of  the  family. 

The  neglect  of  debt  is  a  species 
I  of  dishonesty.  Men  begin  to 
think  they  do  not  owe  a  debt 
after  it  has  been  put  aside  for 
a  while.  Small  obligations  can 
usually  be  met.  It  is  the  forget- 
I  ting  of  them  that  makes  trouble. 

A  debt  is  not  a  disgrace,  but 
the  neglect  of  it  is.    One  liability, 

I  winked  at,  usually  breeds  an- 
other.    Therefore,  the  home,  to 

I  be  successful  and  happy,  must 
get  clear  of  debt  and  stay  clear. 

Every  member  of  the  family 
should  fight  against  debt;  they 
should  curtail  their  desires  and 
avoid  luxuries,  giving  attention 
to  carefulness  in  caring  for  the 
health  of  the  home,  physically 
and  spiritually.  Budgeting  each 
necessity,  they  will  portion  out 
I  to  each  his  need. 


Real  Living 

We  have  but  one  life  to  live, 
and  if  we  would  only  stop  and 
realize  this,  we  would  take  in- 
ventory of  ourselves  and  try  to 
keep  physically  fit.  We  would  be 
more  agreeable  neighbors.  We 
would  get  more  out  of  life  in 
the  way  of  pleasure  and  ac- 
complishment, as  well  as  add 
more  years  to  our  stay  here.  We 
would  be  more  useful  to  our- 
selves, our  families  and  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live. 

At  least  sixty  per  cent  of  phy- 
sical and  mental  misery  is  pre- 
ventable and  curable.  In  fact,  if 
nature's  laws  were  recognized 
and  obeyed,  the  life  of  the  aver- 
age person  would  be  prolonged 
fifteen  years. 


Doing  a  good  job  is  more  fun 
than  having  a  good  time,  and 
every  one  who  has  the  privilege 
of  working  at  some  vocation 
realizes  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment. 


OH   FREEDOM 
.  .  .  thine  enemy 
never  sleeps. 

William  Cullen  Bryant 


Journalist,  poet  and  scholar, 
Bryant  put  into  poetry  the 
thought  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty.  The  lines 
following  the  above  quotation 
read : 

"And  thou  must  watch  and  com- 
bat till  the  day  oi  the  new 
heaven  and  earth." 
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Many  Successful  Men 

Some  one  has  made  a  survey 
of  a  thousand  successful  men  to 
learn  how  they  got  their  start 
in  life.  These  men  are  not  mere 
money-makers,  but  they  are  men 
who  have  made  the  world  better 
by  their  achievements  in  science, 
architecture,  engineering,  edu- 
cation, and  art.  They  are  men 
who  have  influenced  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  physical  side  of 
our  nation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  beginnings  of  their  life 
work. 

Three  hundred  started  as 
farmers'  sons. 

Two  hundred  started  as  mes- 
senger boys. 

Two  hundred  were  newsboys. 

One  hundred  were  printers' 
apprentices. 

One  hundred  were  manufac- 
turers' apprentices. 

Fifty  began  at  the  bottom  of 
railway  work. 

Fifty — only  fifty — had  wealthy 
parents  to  give  them  a  start. 

A  lazy  boy  did  not  discover  the 
telephone.  A  lazy  boy  did  not 
learn  how  to  control  steam  or 
invent  the  steam  boiler.  A  lazy 
boy  did  not  discover  the  power 
of  gasoline  nor  learn  how  to 
harness  the  falls  of  Niagara.  No. 
The  men  who  have  accomplished 
most  in  the  world  have  been 
men  who  worked  hard  and  long 
before  they  achieved  success. 


A  Little  Difference 

The  difference  between  bank- 
ruptcy and  prosperity,  the  differ- 
ence between  material  anxiety 
and  material  comfort,  is  just 
two  cents.  The  man  who  earns 
a  dollar  and  spends  a  dollar  and 
one  cent  is  a  bankrupt.  The 
man  who  earns  a  dollar  and 
spends  ninety-nine  cents  is  a 
Croesus.  In  justice  to  his  intel- 
lectual development,  a  man  must 
save. 


Always  remember  to  be  your- 
self. Think  independently  and 
weigh  whatever  suggestions  are 
made  for  your  particular  work. 
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Alternative  Education  for  the  Handicapped 

student  may  live  in  the  residential  school,  take 
some  of  his  classes  there  and  take  some  in  the 
nearby  public  school. 

On  the  other  hand  a  student  may  live  near  a 
residential  school;  attend  a  public  school  and  take 
some  of  his  classes  in  the  residential  school. 

Another  possibility  is  the  student  spending 
first  through  sixth  grade  in  the  residential  school 
and  then  returning  to  his  community  to  complete 
junior  high  school. 

Each  student  would  have  different  needs,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to  have  all  students  follow  the 
same  program. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  personally  would 
have  preferred  attending  the  public  school;  even 
though  as  I  poined  out,  there  are  some  advantages 
to  a  residential  placement.  As  a  small  child,  I  lived 
in  a  neighborhood  where  there  were  many  other 
children  and  had  adjusted  well  to  the  seeing  com- 
munity. Unfortunately,  when  I  became  of  school 
age,  there  were  no  public  school  facilities  for  me; 
so  I  entered  the  residential  school  where  I  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  adjust  to  a  whole  different 
life  style.  For  example,  being  in  a  residential  school, 
everything  was  time  oriented.  There  were  many 
evident  blindisms  (rocking  back  and  forth  and 
twirling  around  in  circles)  which  I  had  not  ac- 
quired until  I  entered  the  residential  school.  I 
associated  with  only  blind  children  and  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  associate  with  seeing  chil- 
dren except  during  vacation  times.  In  a  residen- 
tial situation  one  houseparent  has  several  children 
in  her  care,  making  it  impossible  to  have  a  family 
feeling.  As  I  became  older  it  became  harder  to  so- 
cialize in  a  neighborhood;  and,  being  away  from 
home  most  of  the  school  year,  it  made  it  difficult 
to  fit  in  with  other  children  in  the  neighborhood. 
By  the  time  I  entered  high  school  I  was  isolated 
from  most  of  the  others  in  the  neighborhood; 
therefore  I  began  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
those  students  in  the  residential  school.  When  I 
entered  college  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  adjust 
since  I  was  not  accustomed  to  being  with  seeing 
peers.  It  was  not  until  my  junior  year  in  college 
that  I  fcegan  to  feel  that  I  was  socially  on  a  par 
with  the  other  members  in  my  class.  After  com- 
pleting college  and  obtaining  employment,  I  still 
felt  that  I  was  not  well  adjusted  to  society.  I 
finally  decided  to  seek  help  from  a  psychiatrist. 
I  feel  that  much  of  this  could  have  been  avoided 
had  I  attended  a  public  school.  Another  prob- 
lem with  residential  placement,  especially  for  a 
student  who  plans  to  attend  college,  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  little  or  no  competition  —  due  to  the 
small  class  size  in  the  residential  school.  When 
I  entered  college,  I  found  my  schooling  back- 
ground to  be  somewhat  of  a  drawback  since  I 
was  used  to  receiving  individualized  attention 
and  this  was  not  available  in  a  large  college  class. 

I  believe,  if  at  all  possible,  a  visually  handi- 
capped student  should  be  educated  in  the  local 
public  school.  If  facilities  are  not  available,  the 
residential  school  should  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  public  school  nearest  the  residential 
school.  As  a  last  resort,  a  residential  placement 
solely,  would  be  the  final  alternative  for  the 
visually  handicapped  student. 

Janet  Facemyer,  Teacher 


12Edith  Largy  Kapely,  The  New  Outlook  For  The 
Blind,  Jan.  1971,  Vol.  65,  #1  New  York  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  pp.  13 


VACATION  TIME 


My  mother  and  stepfather  picked  me  up  at  the 
airport.  Mother  bought  me  a  new  radio.  I  also 
visited  my  sister.  I  taped  "World  News  Tonight". 
I  watched  "The  Ten  Commandments". 

Before  coming  back  to  school  I  had  a  physical  I 
check-up. 

Mrs.  Perry  picked  me  up  at  the  airport  on  April 
10  at  about  8:00  p.m.  and  we  arrived  at  school 
about  10:00  p.m.  I  enjoyed  my  vacation. 

Chris  Manfre,  Pupil 


-o- 


CAMP  HORSESHOE 

I  look  forward  going  to  Camp  Horseshoe  this 
coming  summer.  It  is  really  nice  in  the  camp.  We 
all  like  hiking,  sleeping  out  doors,  the  campfire  at 
night,  the  baked  beans  and  the  hot  dogs,  reveille 
in  the  morning  and  taps  at  night,  boating,  ands 
fishing.   Outdoor  life  is  fun. 

Kenneth  Temple,  Pupil 
o 


MY  EASTER  VACATION 

On  Friday,  March  18,  my  mother  came  at  11:30 
a.m.  to  pick  me  up  for  Easter  vacation.  When  well 
got  home,  we  had  my  favorite  sandwiches  fori 
lunch — ham  and  cheese  on  rye  bread.  We  went  to! 
Granite  Run  Mall  that  afternoon  to  buy  some; 
clothes;  then  we  went  food  shopping  for  myi 
father. 

I  had  fun  over  the  vacation.  I  worked  in  myj 
coloring  books  and  went  to  Millie's  house  to  playi 
with  the  other  kids  who  were  there.  I  also  watchedj 
"Godspell"  and  "Jesus  of  Nazareth"  on  TV. 

On  Easter  we  went  to  Millie's  house  for  dinner.) 
We  had  ham,  sweet  potatoes,  and  green  beans! 
We  had  cake  for  dessert.  I  also  ate  lots  of  candy  j 

My  Easter  vacation  was  over  too  soon;  but  il 
won't  be  long  before  I  can  go  home  again. 

Theresa  McKinley,  Pupil 


EASTER  SUNDAY 

Easter  Sunday  is  a  special  Sunday.  It  is  the  daj 
that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.  We  went  to  8:30  a.m 
Mass.  I  got  all  dressed  up  in  a  purple  dress  ant 
sandals. 

After  church  we  came  home  and  had  a  big  pan> 
cake  breakfast.  Later  in  the  afternoon  my  parents 
my  two  sisters,  and  my  brother  and  I  went  out  fo: 
dinner.  We  went  to  a  nice  restaurant.  We  all  ha< 
different  things  to  eat.  I  had  ham. 

That  night  we  all  relaxed  and  watched  TV.  W4 
all  watched  together.  It  was  a  very  nice  day  an< 
a  nice  celebration  of  a  very  special  feast. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


They   Are    Scarce 


THERE  are  three  albino  buffalo  known  to  be 
living  in  North  America  at  the  present  time. 

White  buffalo  were  so  rare  in  former  times  that 
lionly  one  such  animal  was  seen  in  a  herd  numbering 
■imillions  on  the  western  plains. 

The  plains  Indians  regarded  the  white  buffalo 
liwith  religious  awe  and  only  important  chiefs  ever 
wore  white  buffalo  robes. 

Albino  is  a  Portuguese  word  derived  from  Latin 
Iralbus,"  meaning  white. 

Albinism  is  the  biological  term  applied  to  a 
pigmentless  individual  of  a  pigmented  species. 

It  is  a  condition  in  which  the  dark  pigment  is 
absent  and  the  yellow  nearly  so. 

Albinism  occurs  in  human  beings  and  virtually 
jail  mammals,  albino  rabbits  being  the  most  com- 
mon. 

The  absence  of  these  pigments,  for  some  un- 
jiknown  reason,  affects  unfavorably  both  the  vision 
iand  hearing. 

About  90  per  cent  of  all  white  Persian  cats  are 
Ideaf. 

Albino  Persian  cats  with  two  blue  eyes  are 
J  [generally  stone  deaf,  while  those  with  one  blue 
|eye  and  one  pink  eye  generally  can  hear. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  1  person  out  of 
every  10,000  is  an  albino. 

According  to  Mendel's  law  of  heredity,  albin- 
ism is  a  recessive  characteristic. 

The  white  elephants  worshipped  in  Siam  and 
lother  parts  of  southeastern  Asia  are  albinos. 

Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  says  white  horses 
!  (were  regarded  as  sacred  among  the  ancient  Teu- 
tons, who  permitted  no  person  to  ride  such  ani- 
mals, fed  them  at  public  expense  and  gathered 
auguries  and  omens  from  their  neighing  and  snort- 
ing. 

Such  horses  do  not  give  birth  to  white  colts 
land  white  colts  are  virtually  unknown. 

But,  although  cases  of  albino  horses  are  known, 
ordinary  white  horses  are  not  born  white. 

Horses  of  certain  colors,  particularly  dappled 
igrays,  become  lighter  and  lighter  as  they  grow 
older  until  they  become  pure  white. 

The  opposite  of  albinism,  an  excessive  develop- 
ment of  dark  pigment  in  the  skin,  hair  and  eyes 
is  known  as  melanism,  from  the  Greek  word  for 
black. 

Albinism  occurs  among  birds  and  there  are 
leases  of  white  blackbirds,  red-birds  and  bluebirds. 

There  are  even  albino  plants. 


A  one-man  band  never  gets  far  up  the  lad- 
der. Learn  to  toot  one  trumpet  and  toot  it  aw- 
fully good. 


diappinsiMu  Com&bu  Jjwwl 
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Can    You    Admit   It? 

A  man's  reaction  to  blame,  to  his  own 
blunders  and  the  other  fellow's  censure — 
there's  the  deepest  test  of  any  human,  includ- 
ing yourself.  No  matter  how  brilliant  you 
may  be,  how  charming  or  versatile,  industrious 
or  loyal,  generous  or  honest,  you're  a  flop  and 
you're  doomed  to  failure  if  you  can't  admit 
that  you  are  in  the  wrong,  take  the  blame  and 
then  forget  it. 


Still    Being   Sold 


INCREDIBLE  as  it  seems,  gold  bricks  are  still 
sold  in  America. 

Recently  a  man  was  given  a  prison  sentence 
in  Jersey  City  for  selling  to  a  man  and  his  daugh- 
ter for  $1,185  a  gold-plated  brass  ingot,  which  he 
represented  to  be  solid  gold. 

Selling  what  were  represented  to  be  bricks  of 
gold  was  a  popular  swindle  a  generation  or  two 
ago. 

The  swindler  would  select  a  person  with  more 
money  than  business  judgment  and  tell  him  that 
a  gold  brick  had  come  into  his  possession  in  a 
questionable  manner,  and  that  because  of  finan- 
cial reverses  he  was  willing  to  part  with  it  at  a 
bargain. 

After  it  was  too  late  the  victim  learned  that 
the  brick  was  made  of  base  metal  and  that  a  small 
piece  of  gold  had  been  inserted  in  it  for  use  in 
case  a  test  was  demanded. 

In  1880  a  swindler  in  New  York  City  sold  a 
heavily  gilded  brick  of  lead  to  a  sucker  for  $4,000. 

Most  people  have  no  conception  of  how  much 
a  brick  of  solid  gold  would  weigh. 

Gold  is  one  of  the  heaviest  substances  known 
and  a  brick  of  solid  gold  the  size  of  the  average 
building  brick  would  weigh  more  than  fifty  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

It  would  be  worth  over  $25,000. 

A  cubic  foot  of  pure  gold  would  weigh  a  little 
more  than  1,200  pounds  avoirdupois. 

A  31-foot  cube  would  contain  all  the  gold  that 
has  ever  been  mined  in  the  world. 

We  often  hear  persons  referred  to  as  worth 
their  weight  in  gold. 

On  that  basis,  a  person  weighing  150  pounds 
would  be  worth  about  $52,000. 

You  all  know  the  old  gag  question,  "which  is 
heavier,  a  pound  of  gold  or  a  pound  of  feathers?" 

Technically,  the  answer  is  a  pound  of  feathers 
is  heavier  than  a  pound  of  gold,  because  feathe/s 
are  weighed  by  avoirdupois  weight  in  which  there 
are  7,000  grains  in  a  pound,  and  gold  is  weighed 
by  troy  weight  in  which  there  are  5,760  grains  in 
a  pound. 


San  Marino,  the  smallest  republic,  chooses  its 
high  executives  for  terms  of  only  six  months. 
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MEET  MY  FAMILY 

We  are  all  ten  in  the  family  living  together  in 
a  five  bedroom  house.  There  are  three  bedrooms 
on  the  second  floor  and  two  bedrooms  on  the  third 
floor. 

My  father's  name  is  Rufus;  my  mother's  name 
is  Lucille;  my  sister's  name  is  Margaret;  and  my 
brothers'  names  are  Rufus  and  Marvin.  You  know 
my  name  is  Kurt.  My  nephew  and  three  nieces 
also  live  with  us. 

At  home  I  play  with  my  nieces.  They  ask  me 
all  about  my  school  work  here  at  Royer-Greaves. 
We  do  not  sleep  and  wake  up  at  the  same  time.  I 
go  to  sleep  about  11:00  p.m.  and  wake  up  about 
10:00  a.m. 

My  mother  was  born  April  2  but  she  celebrated 
her  birthday  April  6.  That  was  Easter  Sunday.  We 
all  sang  "Happy  Birthday"  to  mother.  I  do  have  a 
big  family.  How  about  that? 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


-o- 


EASTER  VACATION 

I  went  shopping  with  my  mother  to  buy  gro- 
ceries. At  home  I  helped  her  wash  the  dishes;  dry 
them  and  put  them  away. 

We  are  six  in  the  family.  My  mother,  father, 
two  brothers,  my  sister  and  myself. 

Sometimes  my  big  brother  and  I  play  ball  out- 
side. I  also  watch  TV  and  listen  to  my  radio. 

On  Easter  Sunday  my  mother,  sister,  two 
brothers  and  I  went  to  church.  I  enjoyed  my 
vacation  very  much. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 


MY  BIRTHDAY 

Daddy  picked  me  up  at  school  on  Friday  to  take 
me  home  for  my  birthday,  Saturday  April  12.  We 
had  chocolate  ice  cream.  The  cake  had  thirteen 
candles  on  it — I'm  a  teenager  now!  I  got  a  drum 
and  drumsticks  and  lots  of  clothes  for  my  doll, 
Kelly.  Daddy  and  my  sister  Joanne  were  there.  I 
had  a  very  happy  birthday  and  I  hope  I  can  go 
home  again  soon. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 

On  Saturday,  April  19,  we  will  have  our  first 
Special  Olympics  at  the  Lower  Merion  High  School. 
Many  schools  will  attend  this  special  meet.  There 
are  many  different  ways  for  pupils  to  compete. 
For  example,  I  will  be  running  the  50,  200,  and 
400  meter  dashes.  Some  will  do  the  broad  jump 
and  the  soft  ball  throw. 

Everyone  wins  a  ribbon  for  working  hard.  The 
Special  Olympics  oath  is:   "Let  me  win,  but  if  I 
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can't  win,  let  me  be  brave  in  the  attempt."  Some 
parents  attend  this  meet. 

I  hope  I  see  everyone  at  the  Special  Olympics 
Meet.  I  hope  that  Mother  Nature  cooperates  with 
us  and  gives  a  nice  day. 

Patricia  Miller,   Pupil 
(written  by  herself) 

o 

SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 

Last  Saturday,  I  went  to  the  Special  Olympic 
Meet  in  Lower  Merion.  I  ran  in  the  50  meter  dash 
threw  the  soft  ball,  and  broad  jumped.  We  gol 
frisbees  and  balloons.  We  had  hamburgers  anc 
hot  dogs.  We  had  ice  cream  and  fruit  juice  tc 
drink.  It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  sun  was  shin 
ing  and  it  was  warm.  I  won  some  ribbons.  I  hac' 
a  nice  time. 

Joseph  Farlow,    Pupil 
(with  help) 


CAR 

I  went  bye  bye  in  the  car.  I  put  my  seat  belj 
on.  I  saw  Dr.  Kelly. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


WASHING 


I  wash  my  hands.  I  turn  on  the  water.  I  pu 
soap  on  my  hands.  I  wash  off  the  soap.  I  dry  m; 
hands  with  the  towel. 

Don  Fitzgerald,  Pupil 


EASTER  VACATION 

I  saw  Mommy  and  Daddy.  I  got  candy.  I  gcj 
jelly  beans.  I  wore  a  dress.  I  saw  Sally  and  Debbitj 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 


EAT 

i 

I  eat  food.  I  have  soup.  I  have  juice  and  sodi 
I  eat  fish.  I  eat  French  fries.  I  drink  milk.  I  drirj 
chocolate  milk.  I  like  spaghetti  and  meatballs. 

Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil    I 


PICNICS 

We  have  picnics  outside.  The  weather  is  warr 
We  eat  hot  dogs,  hamburgers,  and  potato  chips 
picnics.  They  taste  very  good. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


EASTER 

At  Easter  time  I  had  Easter  eggs,  jelly  bea 
and  chocolate  candy.  I  sang  my  favorite  song  abo 
the  Easter  bonnet. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 


. 


THE 

CHILDREN'S 

CORNER 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  DOLLS 

FUNNY  little  weather-beaten 
house  stood  at  the  end  of  a  funny 
little  lane.  A  grown  person 
would  have  passed  the  house 
with  not  so  much  as  a  passing 
glance,  but  not  so  with  a  child; 
for  on  the  house  swung  a  sign,  and  on 
the  sign,  in  yellow  paint,  were  the  words,  "The 
Home  of  the  Dolls." 

The  path  leading  to  the  house  was  much  worn  by 
the  tread  of  little  feet.  Miss  Betsy,  the  pretty  little 
old-fashioned  lady  who  owned  the  house,  loved  little 
girls,  and  never  tired  of  talking  to  them. 

"The  Home  of  the  Dolls"  was  queer  within.  Dolls 
of  every  kind  filled  the  small  rooms  to  overflowing. 
Miss  Betsy  loved  her  doll  babies,  and  all  the  year 
round  she  would  dress  them,  and  sell  them  to  those 
who  eame  to  buy. 

Most  of  the  little  girls  who  visited  her  were  too 
poor  to  buy  the  dolls,  and  these  were  the  children 
Miss  Betsy  loved  best.  She  longed  to  give  to  each 
child  a  doll  baby;  but  alas,  she  could  not  afford  to 
do  so. 

Especially  did  she  long  to  give  a  dolly  to  Patricia 
Ellen;  for  Patricia  was  her  favorite  child.  Often 
Miss  Betsy  would  say  to  her,  "If  I  could  only  give 
a  dolly  to  you!" 

Patricia  would  say  nothing,  but  would  only  glance 
longingly  at  a  sweet  baby 
doll  that  was  sitting  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Though 
not  as  pretty  as  the  other 
dolls,  this  was  Patricia's 
favorite  of  them  all.  The 
doll  had  dimpled  pink  cheeks 
and  a  rosebud  mouth.  Pa- 
tricia loved  the  doll's  sweet 
smile,  and  the  baby  look  on 
the  little  face.  Patricia  had 
named  this  doll  "Cherie 
Lee."  It  was  a  queer  name, 
but  then  Patricia  was  a 
|  queer  little  girl. 

Then  one  day  something 

happened;    the    curtains    of 

the  funny  little  house  were 

I  drawn,     the     bright-colored 

I  sign  was  gone.  The  children 

|  were  puzzled.  Together  they 

I  hurried  to  the  little  house. 

I  A  happy,   bright-eyed   Miss 

:  Betsy  met  them  at  the  door. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "a  won- 

j  derful  thing  has  happened! 

My  sister  in  New  York  has 

(vritt«»n  to  me.     She  is  very 


wealthy,  and  begs  me  to  close  my  shop, 
and  come  to  live  with  her." 

"Oh,  me!     Oh,  my!"  sighed  the  little 
girls, 

'May  we  come  in,  and  tell  the  dolls 
good-by?"  asked  one  child. 

"I  must  tell  Cherie  Lee  good-by,"  in- 
sisted Patricia,  tears  coming  to  her  eyes. 
Then  the  children  trooped  into  the  house,  looking 
about  for  the  dolls.     But  where  were  they?     Tables, 
chairs,  and  even  the  corners  of  the  rooms  were  bare. 
Patricia  felt  very  bad,  for  where  was  Cherie  Lee? 
Miss  Betsy  began  to  laugh. 

"The  dolls  are   hiding  somewhere    in  the  house; 
they  want  you  to  find  them,"  she  explained.     "Each 
child  is  to  find  and  keep  three  dolls." 
The  little  girls  were  amazed. 
"Are  you  going  to  give  us  the  dolls?"  they  criel. 
"Yes,  indeed;  I  can  now  afford  to  give  away  the 
dolls,"  Miss  Betsy  smiled  happily. 

The  little  girls  hurried  off  in  search  of  the  dolls. 
It  was  such  a  happy  game,  for  the  dolls  were  hidden 
in  unexpected  places.  Finally  each  child  had  found 
three  dolls.  With  a  hug  and  a  kiss  for  Miss  Betsy, 
they  hurried  home  with  their  treasures. 
Only  Patricia  remained. 

"Patricia,  child,  where  are  your  dolls?"  Miss  Betssy 
asked. 

"I  haven't  any,"  the   little   girl   answered  sadly. 

Haven't  any !  Didn't  you 
find  a  dolly,  dear?" 

Patricia  sobbed,  "I  found 
lots  of  dollies;  but  I  was 
looking  for  my  darling 
Cherie  Lee."  { 

"Don't  let  that  worry 
you,  Patricia,"  Miss  Betsy 
said  cheerfully. 

Just  then  the  child  no- 
ticed that  the  white  spread 
on  the  kitchen  table  was  un- 
tidy— it  had  an  odd-looking 
hump  in  it.  Going  to  it 
she  was  about  to  spread  it 
over  the  table  neatly;  then 
she  gave  the  cry  of  delight, 
"Cherie  Lee,  my  baby!"  for 
beneath  the  spread  lay  the 
smiling  Cherie  Lee.  How 
Miss  Betsy  did  laugh!  "Two 
more  dollies  are  to  be  found, 
dear,"  she  said.  ■» 

Patricia  had  eyes  for  no 
doll  but  her  little  favorite. 
Hugging  her  close  to  her, 
she  cried,  "What  if  some 
other  g'rl  had   found  you.'' 
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THOUGHTS 


ON  LIFE 
&  BUSINESS 
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GRASP 
OPPORTUNITY 


ARE  YOU  To  be  resigned  —  self-satisfied,  con- 

RESIGNED?  tented— will  result  in  cold  comfort 
some  hot  day.  No  successful  man  is 
satisfied — he  may  be  gratified,  but  never  satisfied. 
The  most  powerful  narcotic  is  self-satisfaction.  The 
moment  a  man  settles  down  and  is  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  business  he  is  doing,  he  drinks  the  hem- 
lock. The  urge  to  surpass  yesterday  and  be  a  big- 
ger, better  man  today  is  always  present  in  the  man 
who  is  forging  ahead.  Satisfaction  is  stagnation. 
Your  "winter  of  discontent"  will  be  twelve  months 
long  if  you  fail  to  keep  up  the  fire  of  increased  pur- 
pose. The  old  world  has  millions  of  men  stuck  in 
the  mud  of  satisfaction. 

i       -f       i 

Opportunity  is  the  swiftest  bird 
that  flies.  Yet  Opportunity  is  not 
too  swift  to  be  caught.  The  bird 
flies  low — within  reach  of  our  grasp — every  day  of 
our  lives.  Opportunity  to  make  each  day  a  victory; 
Opportunity  to  cheer  a  comrade  with  a  timely  word 
or  smile;  Opportunity  to  live  instead  of  to  drift,  to 
engage  in  some  stirring  little  adventure  which  may 
turn  doubt  into  certainty,  fear  into  boldness.  Why 
do  we  so  often  let  the  bird  of  Opportunity  flash  by? 
Is  it  because  we  are  looking  for  the  wrong  bird?  Is 
it  because  we  wait  for  gaudy-plumaged  Chance  to 
perch  on  our  shoulders  while  Opportunity  hovers 
near  us  unregarded? 

■f       -f       i 

The  legs  of  the  duck  are  short,  the  legs 
of  the  stork  are  long.  We  cannot  make 
the  duck's  legs  long  or  the  stork's  legs 
short,  so  why  worry?  A  tremendous  amount  of  time 
and  energy  is  wasted  in  worrying  about  things  that 
cannot  be  changed.  It  does  absolutely  no  good.  The 
sensible  thing  is  to  accept  the  things  that  can't  be 
helped,  and  go  on.  Turn  your  back  on  past  mis- 
takes— face  the  sun,  and  the  shadows  will  fall  be- 
hind you. 

y  y  1 
THE  FIRST  Everybody  knows 
PRINCIPLES  the  finest  princi- 
ples in  gardening 
— weeding,  pruning,  watering,  cul- 
tivating, killing  off  natural  enemies, 
encouraging  natural  advantages. 
Life  is  equally  simple;  the  rules  are 
known  to  everyone.  Industry,  fair- 
ness, economy,  bring  certain  good 
results;  idleness,  carelessness,  dis- 
courtesy, unfairness,  bring  certain 
bad  results.  Why,  then,  do  so  many 
people  persist  in  the  wrong  plan? 
In  gardening,  no  one  cultivates 
weeds.  Let  us  be  careful  of  the 
garden  of  our  life. 
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GOALS  AND 
FUTILITY 


WHY 
WORRY? 


ANVIL  The  little  he  has  done  comes  to  nothing 
SPARKS  for  want  of  finishing  it. — Abraham  Lin- 
coln. •  He  only  is  exempt  from  failures 
who  makes  no  efforts.  •  The  man  who  loses  his  en- 
thusiasm is  out  of  the  race.  •  Your  job,  like  your  mir- 
ror, gives  you  back  just  what  you  put  into  it.  •  Good 
listeners  make  more  sales  than  good  talkers.  •  Half 
the  worry  in  the  world  is  caused  by  dread  of  things 
that  never  happen.  •  A  poor  relative  appreciates 
your  help,  but  he  always  holds  your  success  against 
you. 

y  y  y 
Men  should  be  congratulated  on 
reaching  their  goal  only  if  they  have 
another  goal  ahead.  Too  often  the 
reaching  of  a  destination  means  futility.  One  lov- 
able man  we  once  knew  intimately  set  out  early  in 
life  to  get  a  great  deal  of  money.  At  forty-five  he 
had  millions.  Few  men  could  be  more  unhappy.  He 
had  what  he  went  after,  but  it  really  wasn't  what 
he  wanted.  Certainly  it  was  not  all  he  wanted.  The 
collection  of  material  things  usually  ends  in  futility. 
So  does  the  giving  of  one's  life  to  sport.  Appar- 
ently the  only  satisfying  life  is  one  that  calls 
for  the  expression  of  one's  whole  being  in  use- 
fulness to  others.  The  selfish  wise  man  will 
train  himself  to  express  unselfishness. — The  Silver 
Vase. 

1       i       1 

The  higher  men  climb,  the 
longer  their  working  day.  And 
any  young  man  with  a  streak  of 
idleness  in  him  may  better  make  up  his  mind  at  the 
beginning  that  mediocrity  will  be  his  lot.  Without 
immense,  sustained  effort,  he  will  not  climb  high. 
And  even  though  fortune  or  chance  were  to  lift  him 
high,  he  would  not  stay  there.  For  to  keep  at  the 
top  is  harder  almost  than  to  get  there.  There  are^ 
no  office  hours  for  leaders. 


THE  PRICE  OF 
LEADERSHIP 


It  is  a  weak  policy  to 
criticize  someone  else's 
work,  when  in  the  first 
instance  you  could  not 
have  done  better.  And 
then,  anyone  can  follow 
a  path  after  it  is  made. 


y     y 
FRIENDSHIP  IS 
DESIRABLE 


One  of  the  fin- 
est things  in 
life  is  friend- 
ship. We  believe  that  a  business 
can  and  should  be  built  on  a  basis 
of  friendship,  and  we  have  tried 
to  make  this  ideal  one  of  our  guid- 
ing principles.  We  believe  that 
when  people  come  to  us  with  their 
problems  and  worries  it  is  not  the 
material  help  we  give  them  but 
our  counsel  and  understanding  that 
create  lasting  value.  And  in  re- 
turn they  give  us  something  for 
which  no  one  has  yet  found  an  ade- 
quate measure:  their  friendship. —  j 
Charles  H.  Watts;  The  Silver  Vase.  \ 
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Liberty,  opportunity,  incentive,  inspiration,  competition 
— all  these,  and  more!  Free  speech,  free  press,  free  as- 
semblage, right  of  protest,  freedom  to  worship,  free  enter- 
prise— all  these,  and  more! 

A  written  Constitution,  a  government  of  limited  authority, 
whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  Constitutional  "checks  and  balances"  to  prevent 
tyrannous  autocracy  and  bureacracy.  Government  by  law, 
not  by  edict.    All  of  these — and  more! 

Freedom  to  live  as  one  wants  to  live,  within  the  law. 
Freedom  from  fear  of  government  oppression  on  the  part 
of  law-abiding  citizens.  Freedom  from  want,  greater  than 
any  society  has  ever  known  before.  Freedom  to  work  with- 
out having  to  pay  tribute  for  that  privilege,  or  to  serve  as 
slave. 

Freedom  to  create  and  build  and  develop  individual 
initiative  in  private  enterprise.  Freedom  to  start  small  and 
grow,  accumulate  and  prosper. 

And  back  of  all  this  is  that  indescribable  spirit  of  in- 
domitable courage  and  determination,  that  glorious  spirit 
of  individualism  that  invigorates  and  strengthens  our  superior 
social  fabric,  and  makes  for  friendly  and  fair  co-operation 
in  a  vast  competitive  economy. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


Month  —  May,  1980  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS    Jacqueline   Andonian 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    Patricia    Miller 

(thinks  about  how  her  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Michael   Akins 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY .. ...Kenny  Temple 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Joseph   Farlow 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY Jacqueline  Nichols 

(shares   what  she  has   with   others) 

HELPFULNESS Noel  Bourgeois 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Pat  Lewchenko 

(has  pride   in   his  school  and  shows  it  by  own   good   conduct) 

SINCERITY Kurt  Blanding 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION Susan   Smith 

(makes   practical  use  of  what  she   has  or  what  she   has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Peggy  Klock 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Theresa  McKinley 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to   her) 

COURAGE ...Stanley  Searle 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  - Kenny  Temple 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Mary  Perna 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Mike  Akins 

(makes  others  at   ease  and  happy   by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS   Cynthia    Barnes 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  Tom  Holt 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our    many    beneficent   friends   of    what   the    school    is 
doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The   Royer-Greaves  School   for   Blind   is  a   non-profit  cor- 
poration   established    and    conducted    for    physically    or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.    It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 

The  Special  Olympics  athletes  of  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  wore  their  new  red  and  white  uni- 
forms to  all  the  meets  listed  below. 

Saturday,   April    19,    1980 — Local   meet,   Lower 

Merion  High  School,  Ardmore. 
Thursday,  April  24,  1980 — Local  meet,  Coates- 

ville  High  School. 
Saturday,  April  26,  1980 — Local  meet,  Marple 

Newtown  High  School,  Newtown  Square. 
Saturday,    May    10,     1980 — Area    meet,    West 

Chester  State  College. 
Wednesday,  June  4  through  Saturday,  June  7, 
1980 — State  meet,  West  Chester  State  Col- 
lege. 

o 

TOYS 

I  play  with  toys.  I  bounce  balls.  I  play  outside 
on  the  merry-go-round.  I  play  on  the  swings. 

Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil 

o 

DOLLY 

My  dolly's  name  is  Harry.  I  put  him  on  my  hand. 
I  talk  to  him.  I  look  at  him.  I  like  him.  I  play  with 
him. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 
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DOGGIE 

I  wind  it  up.  I  play  with  the  dog.  I  dance  witlj 
the  doggie.  Good  girl! 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 
o 

"BE  BA-BA  BO" 

You  like  "Be  Ba  Bo",  don't  you?  He  has  a  head! 
He  has  ears  and  a  nose  and  a  mouth  and  eyes.  "Bt 
Ba-Bo"  has  a  body  and  legs  and  arms  and  haj 
hands  and  feet. 

Nicky  Dati,  Pupil 
o 

LIBRARY 

I  go  to  the  library.  I  like  to  go  to  the  library, 
choose  a  toy  or  a  book.  Sometimes  I  can't  decide 
I  think  I  would  like  to  have  all  the  toys. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 
o 

PICNICS 

I  like  to  go  to  picnics.  I  eat  hot  dogs  and  cheese! 
burgers.  I  eat  potato  chips  and  baked  beans,  toe 
Everything  tastes  good.  Picnics  are  fun. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 
o 

SWINGS 

I  like  to  go  outside  for  recess.  I  can  play  on  thj 
swings.  The  swings  are  on  the  playground.  Thi 
swings  can  go  very  high.  I  have  lots  of  fun  on  tfc 
swings. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 
o 

PUDDING 

I  like  pudding.  It  is  my  favorite  dessert.  I  lira 
chocolate  pudding  the  most.  I  eat  butterscotch 
vanilla,  and  tapioca  pudding,  too.  Pudding  tasti; 
good. 

Suzanne  Lessel,  Pupil 
o 

SNACKS 

I  like  the  snacks  at  recess.  Sometimes  I  eat  peij 
nut  butter  crackers,  cheese,  and  popcorn.  Tli 
snacks  taste  good. 

John  Jewkes,  Pupil  j 
o 

MARCHING 

I  like  to  march  around  the  room.  I  am  the  la; 
marcher  every  morning.  I  have  fun  marching. 
Donald  Fitzgerald,  Pupil 
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VISITORS'  DAY 

On  the  third  Sunday  in  May  we  have  our 
Visitors'  Day  each  year  at  the  school.  Our  parents 
:ome  to  see  the  school  and  to  see  us  and  our  work. 
This  year  I  am  going  to  be  in  two  things.  I  am 
n  the  Helen  Keller  play  where  I  am  going  to  play 
;he  part  of  Helen's  German  teacher.  I  like  doing 
;his.  Our  play  is  nice.  Several  of  us  are  taking  part 
n  the  play  on  that  day. 

I  am  also  in  the  folk  dancing.  We  are  going  to 
3o  several  dances.  I  like  dancing  very  much.  Mr. 
Greorge,  Mrs.  Howell  and  Mrs.  LaMonica  are  help- 
ng  me  learn  my  part.  I  hope  to  do  it  really  well. 

This  will  be  my  last  term  at  school  as  I  am 
oing  to  graduate  in  June.  I  hope  my  family  will  be 
ble  to  see  me  on  that  day.  They  can  see  what  I 
:an  do.  They  can  enjoy  the  whole  program  and 
yisit  the  school. 

Estelle  Bailey,  Pupil 

o ■ 

A  PARTY 
I  went  to  a  party  on  May  5th  and  I  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  go.  It  was  the  first  time  for  me  because 
only  started  at  the  Royer-Greaves  School  this 
/ear. 

All  the  pupils  went  and  I  was  very  happy  to  be 

one  of  them.  We  went  by  bus;  and  I  had  a  partner 

svho  stayed  with  me  all  the  evening  and  helped  me 

o  play  the  many  games  that  we  played.  We  played 

lot  of  games.  The  game  that  was  very  funny;  and 

he  one  I  liked  the  most  was  the  balloon  bursting 

ame  when  each  of  us  was  given  a  balloon  and  we 

bad  to  sit  on  it  and  make  a  loud  noise.  One  by  one 

E'l  of  us  burst  our  balloons. 
I  received  a  bag  of  goodies.  In  this  bag  was  a 
ce  gift,  a  whistle. 
When  the  party  was  over  we   came  back  to 
hool  on  the  bus.  I  am  going  to  blow  my  whistle 
iiai  school  tomorrow.  I  had  a  good  time  at  the  party. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


VISIT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  AUXILIARIES 

After  coming  back  from  the  Special  Olympics 
we  all  took  showers,  dressed  in  our  best  and  pre- 
pared for  the  afternoon  program  for  the  visit  of 
the  National  President  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
Auxiliaries.  The  program  started  at  3:00  p.m.  in 
the  Activities  Building.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram started  out  with  the  bell  choir  which  per- 
jformed  two  numbers,  "The  Heavens  Are  Telling" 
jand  "Ode  to  Joy".  The  audience  applauded  and  the 
|curtain  closed. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  was  the  chorus. 
They  did  three  numbers,  "No  Man  is  an  Island", 
|"San  Antonio  Rose",  and  "Away  to  Rio".  The  au- 
Jdience  applauded  again. 

The  last  part  was  one  piano  selection  by  Mr. 
Ronny,  the  "Prelude  in  G  Minor"  by  Rachmanin- 
off. 

We  met  and  talked  with  all  the  ladies.  They 
were  such  nice  ladies.  The  JWVA  people  told  us 
that  we  had  a  very  nice  program.  We  thanked  them 
for  delicious  pastries  they  brought. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 

Saturday,  April  26,  we  went  to  Marple-Newtown 
High  School  in  Newtown  Square.  Everybody  sang 
the  National  Anthem  and  recited  the  Athletes 
Oath.  The  band  played  a  medley  of  marches.  Dick 
Vermeil,  coach  of  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  Football 
team,  spoke  before  the  games  started. 

All  of  us  heard  from  the  speaker  the  first  call 
for  boys  and  igirls  50,  100,  200,  400  meter  dash.  I 
got  ready  for  the  400  meter  dash.  Someone  said 
"On  your  mark,  get  set"  boom!  It  was  a  gun  shot. 

I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  ran  and  ran.  I  heard 
a  voice  say,  "Run,  Paul,  run!"  I  was  tired  but  I 
kept  on  running.  The  crowd  attracted  my  atten- 
tion at  times,  then  I  heard  clapping  hands  and 
people  on  my  way  ahead.  I  knew  I  was  about  to 
reach  the  finish  line.  I  could  hardly  breathe  when 
I  reached  the  finish  line.  People  around  me  shook 
my  hands.  I  was  happy,  I  tried  to  smile.  It  is  hard 
to  be  an  athlete  I  think;  but  it  is  fun. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 


EVERYBODY'S  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

On  May  5th  we  attended  the  annual  birthday 
party  given  by  the  Great  Valley  Presbyterian 
Church.  That  night  they  sent  a  bus  for  us;  and  all 
the  pupils,  some  teachers,  and  some  of  the  house- 
parents  went  with  us. 

When  we  got  there,  each  of  us  was  given  a 
partner.  We  went  inside  and  sat  down  for  awhile; 
and  then  the  leader  announced  the  games  we  were 
going  to  play. 

Some  of  the  games  were  the  milk  bottle  game, 
the  rug  game,  the  balloon  bursting  game,  and  the 
hat  game.  We  played  them  differently  this  time. 
There  was  also  a  smelling  game  where  we  had  to 
smell  different  things  and  tell  what  they  were. 

There  were  many  other  games.  We  were  divided 
into  several  groups;  and  each  group  had  a  differ- 
ent color  name — yellows,  blues,  pinks,  greens, 
purples,  reds.  My  team  won  several  prizes  and  so 
did  some  of  the  others — we  had  fun  playing  these 
games. 

Mr.  Ronny  played  the  piano  and  he  played 
many  songs. 

The  young  people  of  the  Great  Valley  Presby- 
terian Church  gave  a  play  about  the  walls  of  Jeri- 
cho which  came  tumbling  down. 

For  my  birthday  gift,  I  received  a  beautiful 
mood  ring  and  a  rabbit's  foot  which  I  will  keep  for 
good  luck. 

We  went  into  the  dining  room  where  we  had 
cake,  ice  cream,  and  punch.  It  was  good  and  we 
had  plenty  of  everything;  then  we  went  back  to 
the  games  room  and  played  a  few  more  games.  The 
pastor  of  the  church  talked;  and  then  we  joined 
into  a  big  circle  and  sang  the  closing  song. 

Before  leaving,  each  of  the  children  was  given 
a  bag  with  all  sorts  of  goodies  in  it;  then  our  part- 
ners took  us  back  to  the  bus  and  we  returned  to 
school.  On  our  way  back  we  laughed  and  talked 
about  the  time  we  had  at  the  party.  We  had  a 
wonderful  time. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

Time  is  quickening  toward  the  close  of  the 
1979-80  school  year — for  some  of  our  pupils,  their 
last  year  with  us.  As  always,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  boys  and  girls  with  whom  we  have  lived  for 
years  will  soon  no  longer  be  a  part  of  our  school 
family. 

Early  June  saw  the  state  level  Special  Olympics 
at  the  West  Chester  State  College  wherein  several 
of  our  athletes  participated. 

The  bell  choir  had  the  opportunity  to  perform 
for  new  audiences — at  different  churches  and  at 
a  different  nursing  home. 

The  graduation  day  for  the  pupils  who  leave 
us  is  Friday,  June  27,  1980.  The  ceremonies  will 
take  place  at  1:30  p.m.  in  our  Activities  Building. 
Parents  and  friends  are  welcome. 

Anna  C.  Perry 
Executive  Director 


Flight    Arrangements 

Summer  Flight  Departures- 
Wednesday,  July  17,  1980 

September  Flight  Returns - 
Thursday,  September  4,  1980 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 

We  again  realize  we  have  to  update  the  pro- 
cedures for  flight  departures  and  arrivals  at  the 
airport. 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  children 
to  the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  we  schedule  our  transportation  and 
personnel  to  meet  all  arriving  flight  children  at 
the  airport  on  the  particular  date  set  for  that  pur- 
pose. Everyone's  cooperation  is  sincerely  appre- 
ciated. 

It  creates  serious  problems  when  we  do  not  re- 
ceive the  necessary  information  at  the  time  it  is 
needed.  Please  carefully  read  the  paragraphs  be- 
low. 

DEPARTURES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week  ahead 
of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  children, 
whether  they  are  flying  escorted  or  unescorted. 
This  will  permit  the  checking  of  luggage 
BEFORE  the  child  goes  to  the  flight  departure 
gate  to  board  the  plane;  as  we  must  now  take 
all  unescorted  children  TO  THE  DEPARTURE 
GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  child's  ultimate  departure  gate  because  we 
must  turn  the  child  over  to  the  escort  at  the 
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escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to  know  a 
week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  airline,  flight 
date,  flight  due  time,  flight  number,  and  where 
the  flight  is  coming  from. 
ARRIVALS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the  air- 
line on  which  the  child  will  be  arriving,  his  flight 
date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and  where 
the  flight  is  coming  from. 

2.  If  he  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  escort's 
name  and  relationship  to  the  child.  We  need  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is  checked  or 
hand  carried.  The  child  will  be  met  at  his  arrival 
gate. 

o 

THE  DUNWOODIE  HOME 

We  did  the  first  part  of  the  program  at  the 
nursing  home  and  then  we  proceeded  to  the  audi- 
torium for  the  second  part. 

At  the  nursing  home,  the  bell  choir  played  three 
numbers.  Mr.  Ronny  and  Noel  played  selections 
on  the  piano.  After  the  first  performance  we  had 
our  refreshments.  I  met  some  of  the  residents.  One 
of  them  was  Mr.  Lang.  He  liked  the  program  very 
much.  Mr.  Sullivan  liked  the  program,  too.  That 
made  me  happy. 

We  proceeded  to  the  auditorium  after  our 
snack.  Some  of  the  residents  followed  us  to  the 
auditorium.  After  the  second  program  we  got  ready 
to  come  back  to  school. 

We  were  very  happy  that  we  could  cheer  up  the 
residents  who  liked  the  songs  and  music  we  sung 
and  played. 

Christopher  Manfre,  Pupil 

o 

A  VISIT  TO  MISS  HEBERLIG'S  APARTMENT 

Miss  Becky  invited  Stanley  and  me  to  hei 
apartment.  Miss  Jordan  and  Miss  Sue  were  also  in 
the  apartment.  We  met  Miss  Becky's  dog,  Buffy 
She  barked  at  us  at  first  and  then  was  friendlj 
after  that. 

Stanley  and  me  watched  TV.  We  had  pizza 
soda,  and  candy.  We  came  back  to  school  at  about 
7:00  p.m.  We  enjoyed  visiting  Miss  Heberlig. 

Kenneth  Temple,  Pupil 


DANCE-ALONG,  SING-ALONG 

On  Monday  we  had  a  dance-along,  sing-alonf 
in  the  school  gym.  Mr.  McKenna  played  the  pianc 
and  sung  rock  songs.  He  let  us  touch  and  play  some 
musical  instruments  like  tambourines  and  cym 
bals  and  kazoos. 

He  played  disco  tapes  and  all  of  us  danced  wit! 
the  girls  from  Radnor  High  School.  I  danced  witl 
Linda.  The  music  was  loud  and  everybody  wa; 
dancing  wild  and  clapping  hands. 

Pat  sang  "Knock-knock-on-wood".  I  dancer 
until  I  perspired.  It  was  like  "Dance  Fever"  on  th< 
TV  shows. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 


THE  WAYNE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

On  Sunday,  April  20,  the  bell  choir  went  to  th 
Wayne  Methodist  Church.  Mrs.  Ou  and  Mrs.  La 
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When   the  World   Wanted   to   Play 
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I'M  TIRED  of  washing  dishes,  of  dusting  and  mak- 
ing the  beds.     I'm  not  going  to  help  you   today, 
mother,"  said   Nell.     "Mary  and  Margaret  don't 
do  any  work  at  home  and  havt  so  much  more  time 
fo  play  than  I  have.     I'm  going  to  play  with  them 
today." 

"All  right,"  said  mother,  "you  try  your  own  way 
for  the  day.  I  want  none  but  willing  helpers 
about  me." 

Nell  picked  up  her  doll  and  her  skates  and  gaily 
ran  out  to  join  Mary  and  Margaret,  who  always 
could  play.  They  skated  and  had  lots  of  fun  until 
Nell  fell   down   and   hurt  her  knee  and  started  to 

run  to  her  house  so    

mother   could    doctor  '  -> — *"  $*—*"-£■"■- 

and  bandage  it  just 

as    she    always    had, 

but  she  stopped  when 

she  remembered  that 

she     wasn't    helping 

mother    today    and 

couldn't    ask    her    to 

stop  and  bandage  her 

knee.     It  would  have 

felt  better,  but, 

"Oh,  well,"  she 
thought,  "it  soon  will 
stop  hurting  if  I  just 
go  on  and  forget  it." 
Turning  to  Mary  and 
Margaret  she  said, 
"let's  play  dolls  now." 

Nell's  doll  had 
pretty  dresses  that 
her  mother  had  made 
for  it,  but  the  other 
girls  had  only  the 
dresses  that  they 
could  make. 

"Mother  hasn't  time  to  sew  for  our  dolls,"  said 
Mary,  "she  has  too  much  else  to  do." 

Nell  thought  how  tired  their  mother  always 
looked  and  wondered  if  she  could  not  look  better  and 
have  more  time  for  them,  if  they  helped  her  some- 
times as  she  helped  her  mother,  but  she  didn't 
say  anything  because  she  was  not  helping  mother 
now. 

At  night  when  she  told  mother  good-night,  she 
felt  a  little  bit  sorry  that  mother  looked  tired,  but 
she  went  on  to  bed  without  telling  her  so,  and  after 
falling  asleep,  she  had  a  dream — 

The  little  moon  fairies  said:  "We're  tired  of  oil- 
ing our  lamp  and  hanging  it  out  each  night.    Little 


JIM  GIRAFFE 

J'tn  Cxiralle  can  eat 
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Nell  is  playing  all  of  the  time.     Why  can't  we  just 
play,  too?"     So  they  didn't  shine  out. 

The  little  stars  said:  "We've  been  shining  every 
night  for  years  and  years  and  we're  tired ;  let's  stop 
and  play  and  not  shine  out  tonight,"  and  they  put 
out  their  lights,  and  oh,  what  a  dark  night  that  was, 
without  any  moon  and  stars! 

The  raindrops  came  along  and  said:  "We  want 
to  play,  too.  We've  always  been  so  busy  making 
things  grow  that  we  haven't  had  time  for  play.  Let's 
drop  our  work  and  join  in  the  fun,"  and  they  didn't 
rain  any  more. 

The  trees  and  the  flowers  said :  "If  the  rain  isn't 

^^_^ going   to    fall   on    us 

-«_.,. "  "1  wny  should  we  try  to 

grow  and  bloom  when 
we  might  be  having 
our  games?"  and  they 
didn't  grow  any  more. 
Along  the  street 
that  had  been  shaded 
with  lovely  green 
trees,  there  were  only 
old  stumps  with  dead 
branches.  In  the 
flower  beds  around 
the  house  and  out  in 
the  garden  where 
lately  blooming  flow- 
ers of  beautiful  reds 
and  pinks,  purples 
and  gold  had  been, 
now  there  were  with- 
ered stalks  to  show 
where  they  had 
grown. 

What  a   strange 
_____      place  that  was,  with- 

out any  green  trees 
and  growing  flowers,  and  Nell  didn't  like  it  at  all; 
and  the  darkness  frightened  her.  Suddenly  wak- 
ening, she  called:  "Mother,  oh,  Mother,  I'm  afraid!" 
"I  am  here,  darling,"  said  mother,  as  she  held 
Nell's  hand  in  hers. 

"Mother,  I'm  sorry  you  were  so  tired  tonight  be- 
cause I  didn't  help  you  at  all.  I'll  help  you  tomorrow. 
I  know  now  that  play  isn't  fun  if  I  play  all  the  time. 
There  is  work  to  be  done  and  if  I  don't  do  my  share, 
someone  else  must  do  more.  I  guess  the  moon  and 
the  rain,  the  stars  and  the  flowers  would  like  some- 
times to  play,  too,  but  they  just  keep  on  working, 
knowing  that  their  jobs  must  be  done  and  nothing 
and  nobody  can  do  their  parts  for  them." 
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The  Wayne  Methodist  Church 

(From  page  U) 

Monica  drove  the  station  wagons.  We  got  to  Wayne 
at  about  10:00  a.m. 

The  bell  choir  did  three  numbers,  "The  Heavens 
are  Telling",  "Ode  to  Joy",  and  "For  the  Beauty  of 
the  Earth";  then  it  was  time  for  the  call  to  wor- 
ship. The  chorus  sang  three  numbers,  "Precious 
Lord",  "Sing  and  Be  Joyful",  "Create  in  Me  a  Clean 
Heart  O  God". 

Mr.  Ronny  played  the  Bach  "Prelude  and  Fugue 
No.  20  in  A  Minor";  then  the  Reverend  Mr.  High 
preached  the  sermon.  Everybody  in  the  congrega- 
tion said  "The  Lord's  Prayer"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  service  Mrs.  Ou  took  me  down  to  the  piano  just 
before  the  last  hymn  and  the  benediction. 

I  played  the  "Prelude  in  B  Minor  Opus  28  No.  6" 
by  Chopin.  The  service  ended  at  about  12:00  noon; 
and  then  everybody  went  up  in  the  choir  loft  and 
talked  to  us. 

After  refreshments  Mrs.  Ou  and  Mrs.  LaMonica 
brought  us  back  to  school. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


ART  FOR  THE  BLIND  CHILD 

Art  for  a  blind  child  differs  from  art  for  other 
children — in  degree,  not  in  kind.  To  think  of  art  as 
an  activity  that  depends  only  on  visual  perception 
is  to  deprive  the  blind  child  of  the  enrichment  and 
satisfaction  of  his  own  creativeness. 

Teaching  art  to  blind  children  requires  a  great 
deal  of  individual  attention.  The  child  who  is  to- 
tally and  congenitally  blind  has  had  less  chance  to 
form  concrete  images  than  has  a  partially-seeing 
child  or  a  child  recently  blinded;  and  each  must 
be  taught  according  to  his  perceptions  of  the 
world.  The  problem  of  the  child's  concrete  percep- 
tions is  of  major  importance  to  his  teacher.  For 
example,  the  teacher  may  attempt  to  describe  an 
orchid,  using  every  applicable  adjective;  but  to 
hear  of  an  orchid  is  not  to  actually  see  one,  to 
touch  or  smell  it.  The  art  teacher  must  always  be 
aware  of  each  child's  "idea"  of  an  orchid,  of  his 
perception  of  the  world  around  him. 

Many  concepts  and  techniques  take  longer  to 
explain  and  to  demonstrate  to  a  blind  child;  how- 
ever, this  is  balanced  by  the  greater  concentration 
and  effort  to  understand  that  many  of  these  chil- 
dren possess.  For  example,  a  blind  child  will  spend 
several  minutes  positioning  two  pieces  of  paper  to 
be  stapled  until  he  is  completely  satisfied  with  the 
effect.  A  spool  marionette  project  further  demon- 
strates the  patience  of  blind  children.  Each  child  is 
given  spools  of  assorted  sizes.  The  spools  are  dipped 
into  paint  and  then  dried.  Heavy-gauge  twine  is 
used  to  assemble  the  marionette:  a  length  of  it  is 
threaded  through  the  spools,  using  a  darning 
needle,  bobby  pin,  or  any  other  pin,  or  pointed 
tool.  The  body  and  head  are  strung  first,  then  the 
arms  and  legs.  Each  section  is  secured  in  order  to 
prevent  the  spools  from  escaping;  then  they  are 
attached  to  the  body.  The  children  enjoy  linking 
the  spools;  and  rarely  seem  to  lose  patience  when 
the  spools  fall  off  or  the  twine  frays.  Scrap  mate- 
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rials  (paper,  felt,  etc.  may  be  added  to  the  mario- 
nette. Once  it  is  assembled,  long  threads  are  at- 
tached to  the  parts  of  the  body  which  the  child  de- 
cides should  be  mobile.  The  child's  concept  of  his 
own  body,  a  concept  often  weak  in  blind  children, 
is  strengthened  as  he  examines  the  results  of  pull- 
ing one  thread  or  another.  Finally,  the  teacher  may 
attach  the  strings  to  a  cardboard  square  and  the 
marionette  can  be  made  to  perform  his  tricks. 

Sculpture  is  very  often  thought  of  as  a  basic 
medium  of  the  blind;  and  indeed  all  children  love 
to  push  and  poke  at  clay;  however,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  young  blind  child  to  clay  must  be  care- 
fully handled.  Because  his  fingers  tell  him  so  much; 
about  his  world,  a  blind  child  is  not  eager  to  cover 
them  with  sticky  paste,  paint,  clay  or  anything, 
else  that  may  impede  his  perception;  therefore, 
the  teacher  must  reassure  the  child  that  the  newj 
material  is  not  harmful  and  will  indeed  wash  off. 
As  the  teacher  manipulates  the  child's  hands,  hei 
begins  to  understand  the  logistics  of  the  medium.: 
By  his  second  experience,  the  child  will  have  be- 
gun to  form  snakes,  cars,  and  other  imaginative! 
objects. 

It  is  sometimes  helpful  to  repeat  a  lesson,' 
particularly  with  a  young  blind  child.  The  first! 
lesson  is  usually  taken  up  with  explaining  the  pro- 
cedure and  the  materials;  and  the  child  is  busy 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  processes  involved. 
By  the  second  lesson,  the  child  has  gained  confi- 
dence and  is  ready  to  attack  the  problem  before 
him.  Basic  skills,  such  as  the  making  of  paper! 
chains  or  the  folding  together  of  paper  strips  to 
form  a  spring,  should  be  returned  to  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year  of  art  instruction.  Of 
course,  each  time  the  end  result  may  be  varied  sc 
that  the  child  does  not  lose  interest.  For  example 
for  first  and  second  graders,  paper  chains  may  be 
introduced  at  first  as  witches'  skirts.  Black 
orange,  and  yellow  rings  are  stapled  to  form  si 
waistband;  and  similar  chains  are  then  attached 
to  the  waistband  to  form  the  rest  of  the  skirt.  Alj 
Christmas  red  and  green  chains  make  attractive 
room  decorations.  With  the  addition  of  papej 
berries  and  leaves,  they  become  boughs  of  holly 
Finally,  in  the  spring,  a  green  chain  with  paste 
flowers  attached,  becomes  a  daisy  chain. 


Understanding  and  appreciation  of  textures  an 
essential  to  a  blind  child.  Pasting  or  stapling 
materials  of  different  textures  aids  a  blind  chile 
in  forming  concepts  and  is  enjoyable  as  well.  I 
winter  scene,  for  example,  may  be  formed  frorr 
wisps  and  tufts  of  cotton.  Thin  sheets  of  the  kinc 
of  cotton  used  in  packing  jewelry  may  be  cut  o: 
torn,  then  pasted  on  a  dark-blue  background  fo: 
contrast.  A  snowstorm  may  be  simulated  with  tht 
tiny  bits  and  pieces  that  are  left  over.  When  tin 
scene  is  finished,  each  snowy  area  is  easy  for  s 
blind  or  partially-seeing  child  to  find.  A  younge: 
child  may  be  given  a  sack  of  such  things  as  sand  i 
paper,  yarn,  glitter,  ribbon,  junk  jewelry,  rui 
scraps,  pieces  of  fur  and  burlap  to  be  assembled  or 
paper.  Each  texture  seems  to  suggest  the  next;  ancj 
the  child  becomes  deeply  involved  in  arranging 
and  cutting  the  exact  shapes  needed  for  his  assem 
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plage.  In  the  fall,  the  class  can  collect  leaves  that 
aave  fallen  from  trees,  sorting  them  by  shape  and 
jiolor,  then  pressing  and  drying  them.  Once  dry,  the 
leaves  are  sealed  by  means  of  a  warm  iron  between 
two  sheets  of  waxed  paper.  The  child's  ideas  of  the 
lilifferent  uses  of  heat  are  expanded;  and  the  tex- 
ture of  the  leaves  is  perceptible  through  the  layer 
pf  waxed  paper.  He  learns  about  the  art  of  com- 
position as  he  arranges  the  leaves  in  a  balanced 
bid  pleasing  pattern  on  the  paper. 

For  older  children,  the  making  of  snowflakes 
j)y  folding  paper  and  then  cutting  or  tearing  out 
ifmall  areas  may  be  a  good  textural  experience; 
|iowever,  younger  children  find  the  idea  confusing 
|o  first  fold  the  paper  and  then  open  it  out  to  dis- 
cover the  multiplied  design.  An  older  child  is  better 
Ible  to  trace  the  steps  involved  and  understand  the 
process.  Similarly,  the  Japanese  art  of  origami 
[if  the  basic  ideas  taught  can  be  applied  crea- 
lively)  is  better  used  with  older  children.  Instruc- 
tions to  "turn  the  paper  this  way,  fold  it  that  way" 
Ire  confusing  and  frustrating  to  a  younger  child, 
Especially  the  one  who  is  totally  blind. 

Art  for  a  blind  child  is  an  unlimited  field.  Ex- 
cept in  the  rare  cases  where  doctors  advise  other- 
j/ise,  children  should  be  encouraged  to  utilize  their 
esidual  to  the  utmost.  A  partially-seeing  child  can 
jnjoy  many  media;  and  a  blind  child  can  learn  to 
Ise  even  light  perception  to  enhance  his  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  world.  Art  for 
jlind  children  should  never  be  limited  to  the  tac- 
ual — it  differs  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  the  art 
f  the  seeing. 

Preference : 

Lncona,  Ruth.  The  blind  child.  Art  for  the  Excep- 
lonal  by  Chester  Alkena,  Pruett  Publishing  Co., 
ioulder,  Colorado,  1971. 

Maureen  R.  Cometa, 

Teacher 


VISITORS' DAY,  1980 

The  Visitors'  Day  program  is  printed  below.  The 
ames  of  the  pupils  who  participated  in  the  pro- 
ram  are  also  listed  below.  A  part  of  the  program 
nder  Presentations  consisted  of  recognition  of  the 
lany  years  of  weekly  volunteer  service  of  five  in- 
lividuals — 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Allison — 21  years 

Mrs.  Vivian  J.  Allison — 20  years 

Mr.  George  S.  Beda — 25  years 

Mrs.  Catherine  R.  Gallagher — 28  years 

Sister  Catherine  Thomas — 22  years 

Each  one  was  given  a  certificate  of  apprecia- 
on  and  a  picture  of  the  school. 

We  gladly  realize  that  we  shall  have  the  oppor- 
mity  to  likewise  recognize  more  individuals  for 
leir  years  of  devoted  service  to  the  pupils  of  this 
i:hool. 

I 

vocation  The  Reverend  Richard  R.  Streeter 

ittle  Hymn  of  the  Republic ...Words:  Howe 

Music:   Steffe-Wilhousky 


Chorus 

Reading:  Two  Remarkable  Women  Ronald  Curry 

Welcome Jean   B.   Florig 

Greetings  Jr.  Women's  Club  of  Malvern 

Donna   Seckar,   President 

Selections  The  Carillon   Handbell  Choir 

Greetings  Valley  Forge  Newcomers  Club 

Jeanne   Bauer,   President 

Greetings   Paoli-Berwyn-Malvern    Lions 

Michael   Abriola,    President 

Piano:    Memories  of  Childhood  Pinto 

Noel    Bourgeois 
Piano:  Prelude  in  G  Minor,  Rachmaninoff 

Opus  23,   No.   5 

Ronald   Curry 

Greetings  Department  of  Pennsylvania   JWVA 

Freda   Bell,   President 

Can't  Smile  Without  You  Words  and  Music: 

Arnold,   Martin,   Morrow 

Tomorrow Words  and   Music: 

Strouse   &   Charnin 
Music  under  the  direction  of  Chhu-Swei  Ou 

II 
Dances 

Edelweis   Hand   Jive 

Kinder  Polka  You  Should  Be  Dancing 

Directed  by  George  Beda  and  Emmy  Howell 

Assisted  by  Patricia  La  Monica 

Introductions  and  Presentations Anna  C.   Perry 

Play— "This  is  Your  Life— Helen  Keller" 

Directed  by  Mark  Steciw  and  Susan  Morrison 

Assisted  by  Laraine  Jordan  and  Becky  Heberlig 

Make-up  by  Barbara  Arbaugh 

Special  Olympics  Film  Laraine  Jordan 

Swimming  Directed  by  Becky  Heberlig 

III 

Dedication  -  Lion  Hall  The  Reverend 

Richard   R.   Streeter 

IV 
OPEN   HOUSE 

Handwork  Display  Activities  Building   Lobby 

Johnnie  Mae   Hunter 
Teaching  Displays  All  Classrooms 

V 

Refreshments Mildred  Arnold 

Back  Drop  Melencio  Dequillo 

Program  Manager  Patricia  LaMonica 

CHORUS 
Michael  Akins 
Kurt  Blanding 
Noel   Bourgeois 
Ronald   Curry 
Christopher  Manfre 
Kenneth  Temple 

THE  CARILLON   HANDBELL  CHOIR 
Michael  Akins 
Cynthia   Barnes 
Kurt   Blanding 
Noel   Bourgeois 
Ronald   Curry 
Paul   Kessock 
Christopher  Manfre 
Patricia  Miller 
Kenneth  Temple 

(Please  turn  to  page  9) 
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VISITORS'  DAY 

This  was  my  first  time  to  be  in  the  Visitors' 
Day  program  at  my  school.  It  was  given  on  Sunday, 
May  18.  I  was  very  happy  that  my  parents  drove 
all  the  way  to  Paoli  to  see  it.  The  program 
started  out  with  the  chorus.  Then  the  bell  choir 
performed  three  numbers.  Mr.  Ronnie  and  Noel 
played  the  piano.  Then  we  presented  four  dances. 
I  was  in  one  of  the  dances.  It  was  called  "Edel- 
weiss". I  danced  with  Kurt. 

We  also  presented  a  play  called  "This  is  Your 
Life,  Helen  Keller".  Our  hostess  was  Susan.  My 
good  friend,  Patty,  played  the  part  of  Helen  Keller. 
I  played  the  part  of  her  favorite  relative,  Aunt  Ev. 
I  told  Helen  that  I  had  always  known  that  she 
could  do  many  things  and  that  I  had  recommended 
that  she  see  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  I  was  wearing 
a  wig,  a  long  dress,  and  make-up.  Everyone  said 
that  the  play  was  very  good. 

After  the  play,  Miss  Jordan  showed  pictures  of 
our  Special  Olympic  meets;  then  all  the  visitors 
went  down  to  the  pool  to  see  the  swimming  demon- 
stration. I  performed  the  free  style  and  under- 
water swimming. 

After  the  program,  we  all  went  outside  on  the 
lawn.  Refreshments  were  served  in  the  main  house. 
Although  the  weather  was  not  nice,  we  all  had  a 
lovely  day. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


SPECIAL  OLYMPICS  AND  THE  PLAY 

I  went  to  two  Special  Olympic  meets  this  year. 
My  daddy  and  my  sister  went  to  both  of  them.  One 
was  at  Lower  Merion  and  the  other  was  at  West 
Chester.  I  ran  in  the  50  meter  dash  and  threw  the 
softball.  My  sister  helped  me  run  the  50  meter 
dash.  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  at  Special  Olympics. 

Last  Sunday  I  was  in  the  play  called  "This  is 
Your  Life,  Helen  Keller".  I  played  the  part  of  one 
of  Helen's  friends  from  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind.  I  told  her  that  she  was  a  real  inspiration  to 
all  of  us  and  that  we  would  never  forget  her.  I  had 
a  long  dress  on.  It  was  oink.  I  had  my  hair  up  and 
make-up  on.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun.  We  had  to  prac- 
tice a  lot.  It  was  all  worth  it.  My  friend,  Jackie, 
had  a  blue  dress  on.  Her  hair  was  up  also.  The  older 
girls  wore  wigs. 

Jacqueline   Andonian,   Pupil 


FOLK  DANCING 

On  Tuesday  nights,  we  have  folk  dancing  in  the 
gym.  Mrs.  LaMonica,  Mr.  Beda,  and  Mrs.  Howell 
teach  us.  I  dance  the  "Bingo",  "Kinder  Polka",  and 
"The  Bunny  Hop".  I  wear  my  glasses  with  the 
hearing  aid  in  them  so  that  I  can  hear  Mr.  Ronnie 
play  the  dancing  music.  I  have  a  lot  of  fun. 

Patrick  Lewchenko   (with  help) 
Pupil 


VISITORS'  DAY 

Sunday,  May  18,  we  presented  our  annua 
Visitors'  Day  program.  It  was  held  in  the  Activities 
Building.  The  show  began  with  the  chorus.  Thej 
sang  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic";  then  th( 
bell  choir  performed  three  numbers.  They  did  e 
wonderful  job.  Our  two  piano  players,  Noel  and  Mr 
Ronnie,  received  a  lot  of  applause  from  the  audi- 
ence. I  was  in  one  of  the  four  dances  that  wen 
presented.  I  was  in  "Edelweiss". 

We  presented  another  play  this  year.  It  was 
titled:  "This  is  Your  Life,  Helen  Keller".  We  chost 
this  theme  because  it  is  the  centennial  celebratiori 
of  Helen  Keller's  birth.  I  played  the  part  of  Annii 
Sullivan,  Helen  Keller's  life  long  teacher.  Then 
were  eighteen  other  people  in  the  play;  and  we  all 
had  a  good  time  doing  it.  My  mother  said  we  al 
did  a  very  good  job. 

After  the  play,  Miss  Jordan  presented  thi 
Special  Olympic  pictures.  All  our  parents  got  ti 
see  how  we  did  at  the  meets.  I  was  also  in  tin 
swimming  presentation.  I  performed  the  free  styl 
and  a  butterfly  kick. 

After  the  program,  I  went  out  to  dinner  with  m;| 
mother.  We  went  to  a  vey  nice  diner  in  Paoli.  I  hat 
spaghetti  and  meatballs.  I  also  had  apple  sauc 
and  garlic  bread.  I  had  a  coke  to  drink.  My  mothe 
showed  me  pictures  she  had  taken  at  one  of  th 
Special  Olympic  meets.  It  was  all  a  very  pleasan 
day. 

Theresa    McKinley,    Pupil 

o 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

After  our  Visitors'  Day  program,  my  mothe 
took  me  to  a  Chinese  restaurant.  I  had  mashe 
potatoes,  pork  chops,  salad,  egg  roll,  soda,  and  ic 
cream.  The  dinner  was  very  good.  I  was  hungr 
because  I  had  worked  so  hard  in  the  Visitors'  Daj 
program.  I  was  in  the  bell  choir  and  in  the  dan 
cing.  I  also  played  the  part  of  Helen  Keller 
mother  in  our  play. 

I  had  to  stand  behind  the  curtain  and  say  tr.| 
first  part  of  my  speech  into  the  microphone;  the 
I  went  onto  stage;  sat  next  to  Helen  Keller  an 
said  the  rest  of  my  part.  I  had  a  wig  and  a  Ion 
dress  on.  I  also  had  make-up  on  my  lips  and  eye 
Everyone  said  the  play  was  very  good.  We  will  t| 
presenting  the  play  again  on  Friday. 

Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil 


(From  page  2) 

THE  TRAIN 

I  like  to  play  with  the  toy  train.  I  can  push  tl 
train  around  the  table.  The  train  is  lots  of  fun. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 


SHOP 

I  made  a  doormat  in  Miss  Mae's  class.  I  al 
make  other  things.  I  like  to  make  belts.  I  cut  thin 
with  the  scissors. 

Tom  Holt,  Pupil 
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VISITORS'  DAY 

Last  Sunday  was  a  special  day  when  visitors 
lame  to  our  school  to  see  us.  The  bell  choir  played 
I  borne  songs  and  the  chorus  sang.  The  dancing  was 
next.  I  danced  with  Patty.  We  performed  in  a  play 
sailed  "This  is  Your  Life  Helen  Keller."  I  played 
Tommy  Stringer,  a  boy  whom  Helen  helped 
through  school.  I  said  "Thanks,  Helen,  Bye".  I  had 
fun  on  Visitors'  Day.  I  liked  meeting  new  friends. 

Joseph   Farlow,   Pupil 


a  somersault.  I  swam  backstroke  and  Michael  swam 
freestyle.  I  love  to  swim  and  I  was  glad  I  had  a 
chance  to  show  it  with  our  visitors. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 


OUR  PLAY 

This  year  I  was  in  the  Visitors'  Day  program. 
[  was  in  the  play  called  "This  is  Your  Life  Helen 
Seller".  I  played  the  part  of  one  of  her  friends 
:rom  the  Perkins  School  for  Blind.  I  said  "Hi, 
lelen". 

I  will  be  going  home  this  Friday  for  the  week- 
end. I  will  tell  my  mommy  and  daddy  all  about  the 
play.  I  will  also  tell  Kimmy  and  Tammy  all  about 
t. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
o 


A  PHONE  CALL 

On  June  2nd,  I  will  be  getting  a  phone  call 
rom  my  parents.  They  call  me  every  month.  They 
ive  a  long  way  away.  I  always  look  forward  to  their 
phone  calls.  I  will  have  a  iot  to  tell  them.  I  went 
!o  a  party  at  the  Great  Valley  Presbyterian  Church. 
!Ve  had  a  lot  of  fun  there.  We  played  games  and 
jiad  delicious  refreshments. 

Last  Sunday  we  had  our  annual  Visitors'  Day 
frogram.  I  was  in  the  play  called  "This  Is  Your 
Life,  Helen  Keller".  I  played  the  part  of  one  of  the 
Itudents  from  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  I 
/as  wearing  my  brown  suit.  I  looked  very  hand- 
ome  in  that  suit.  Everyone  said  the  play  was  very 
ood.  We  will  hear  the  tape  of  it  soon.  The  entire 
lirogram  will  be  given  again  on  Friday.  I  enjoyed 
teing  in  the  play. 

I'm  also  going  to  tell  my  parents  that  I  am 
talking  around  pretty  well.  That  will  make  them 
ery  happy.  I  also  can't  wait  to  see  them  in  July 
or  summer  vacation. 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 


SWIMMING 


Swimming  is  my  favorite  sport.  I  swim  on  Mon- 
lays  and  Thursdays  with  Michael,  Paul,  and 
lenny.  I  swim  20  yards  freestyle  and  backstroke 
cross  the  pool.  We  also  play  games.  In  one  of 
tiem  we  stand  in  the  shallow  end  and  try  to  get 
our  balls  into  the  deep  end  while  Miss  Becky  tries 
p  get  them  into  our  end.  Whoever  gets  all  four 
'alls  into  the  other  end  first  wins  the  game.  We 
lso  play  "horse"  in  which  we  ride  on  another 
jwimmer's  back. 

On  Visitors'  Day  we  had  a  chance  to  show  what 
re  can  do  to  our  friends  who  came  to  see  us. 
[ichael,  Paul,  Kenny,  Pat  Theresa,  Linda,  and  I 
|ll  participated.  First,  we  all  swam  freestyle;  then 
iaul  swam  with  a  rope  to  be  used  to  guide  the 
jvimmers  to  the  ladder.  Michael  and  Paul  dived 
om  the  diving  board;  and  Patty  jumped  and  did 


ONE  OF  MY  FAVORITE  HOUSEMOTHERS 

Miss  Connie  is  a  person  whom  I  love  very  much. 
I  didn't  know  her  until  she  came  to  visit  us  one 
year;  then  she  came  to  work  as  a  housemother. 
I've  had  other  housemothers  since  I've  been  here; 
but  Miss  Connie  is  my  favorite. 

We've  done  a  lot  of  things  together.  I  helped  her 
do  some  work  in  the  dormitory.  She  called  me  at 
home  when  I  was  on  vacation;  and  she  always 
listens  to  me  when  I  have  a  problem.  Miss  Connie 
loves  me  very  much.  I'm  lucky  to  have  such  a 
wonderful  friend. 

Patricia  Miller,  Pupil 


Visitors'  Day,  1 980 
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PIANO 
Noel   Bourgeois 
Ronald   Curry 

FOLK  DANCING 
Michael  Akins 
Estelle   Bailey 
Cynthia   Barnes 
Kurt  Blanding 
Noel   Bourgeois 
Ronald   Curry 
Linda   Dervin 
Joseph   Farlow 
Paul   Kessock 
Christopher  Manfre 
Theresa   McKinley 
Patricia   Miller 
Stanby   Searle 
Kenneth  Temple 

PLAY 
Michael    Akins — Professor  Copeland 
Jacqueline  Andonian — Student 
Estelle   Bailey — Frau   Grote 
Cynthia   Barnes — Mrs.   Keller 
Kurt  Blanding — John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
Noel   Bourgeois— Alexander  Graham   Bell 
Ronald  Curry — Piano 
Linda   Dervin — Aunt  Ev 
Ronald   Dubois — Student 
Joseph    Farlow — Tommy  Stringer 
Paul   Kessock — Student 
Christopher  Manfre — Mark  Twain 
Theresa  McKinley — Anne   Sullivan 
Patricia   Miller — Helen    Keller 
Jacqueline   Nichols — Student 
Stanley  Searle — Captain   Keller  i 

Susan   Smith — Hostess 
Kenneth   Temple — Mr.   Anagnos 
Suzanne  Lessel — Student 
SWIMMING 
Linda   Dervin 
Paul   Kessock 
Theresa  McKinley 
Patricia  Miller 
Stanley  Searle 
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OLD  GLORY 


TUNE  is  the  month  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
the  flag  that  symbolizes  freedom  and  liberty. 
It  is  a  living  thing,  and  represents  a  living 
Nation.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  re- 
gardless of  his  station  in  life,  to  know  the  correct 
method  of  showing  his  respect  for  our  flag.  Here 
are  some  official  rules,  followed  by  a  number  of 
points  of  caution: 

1.  When  the  flag  is  displayed  other  than  by 
being  flown  from  a  staff,  it  should  be  displayed 
flat,  whether  indoors  or  out. 

2.  When  displayed  horizontally,  or  vertically 
against  a  wall,  the  union  (that  portion  of  the  flag 
which  contains  the  48  white  stars  in  the  field  of 
blue)  should  be  uppermost,  and  to  the  flag's  own 
right,  that  is,  to  the  observer's  left. 

3.  When  displayed  in  a  window,  it  would  be 
displayed  the  same  way,  that  is,  with  the  union, 
or  blue  field,  to  the  left  of  the  observer  in  the 
street. 

4.  When  festoons,  rosettes,  or  drapings  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  are  desired,  use  bunting;  never 
the  flag. 

5.  When  displayed  over  the  middle  of  the  street, 
as  between  buildings,  the  flag  should  be  suspended 
vertically,  with  the  union  to  the  north  in  an  east 
and  west  street,  and  to  the  east  in  a  north  and 
south  street. 

6.  When  displayed  with  another  flag  against 
a  wall  from  crossed  staffs,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  should  be  on  the  right — the  flag's  own 
right — and  its  staff  should  be  in  front  of  the  staff 
of  the  other  flag. 

7.  When  a  number  of  flags  are  grouped  and 
displayed  from  staffs,  the  United  States  flag  should 
be  in  the  center,  or  the  highest  point  of  the  group. 

8.  When  the  flag  is  displayed  in  a  church,  it 
should  be  from  a  staff  placed  in  a  position  of  honor 
at  the  congregation's  right  as  they  face  the  clergy- 
man. The  service  flag  or  other  flags  should  be 
placed  to  the  left.  If  in  the  chancel  or  on  the 
platform,  the  flag  should  be  placed  on  the  clergy- 
man's right,  and  the  other  flags  on  the  left. 

9.  When  flown  at  half-mast,  the  flag  should  be 
hoisted  to  the  peak  for  an  instant,  then  lowered 
to  the  half-mast  position.  Before  lowering  the 
flag  for  the  day,  it  should  again  be  raised  to  the 
peak.  On  Memorial  Day,  May  30th,  the  flag  is 
displayed  at  half-mast  from  sunrise  until  noon, 
and  at  full-mast  from  noon  until  sunset. 


10.  During  the  ceremony  of  hoisting  or  lower- 
ing the  flag,  or  when  the  flag  is  passing  in  a  parade, 
all  persons  present  should  face  the  flag,  stand  at 
attention,  and  salute.  Men  should  remove  their 
headdress  with  the  right  hand  and  hold  it  at  the 
left  shoulder;  women  should  salute  by  placing  the 
right  hand  over  the  heart. 

POINTS  OF  CAUTION 

1.  Do  not  display  the  flag  with  the  union  down, 
except  as  a  signal  of  distress. 

2.  Do  not  place  any  other  flag  or  pennant 
above  or  to  the  right  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  Do  not  let  the  flag  touch  the  ground  or  the 
floor,  or  trail  in  the  water. 

4.  Do  not  place  any  object  or  emblem  of  any 
kind  on  or  above  the  flag. 

5.  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  drapery  in  any  form 
whatever.    Use  bunting. 

6.  Do  not  fasten  the  flag  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  permit  it  to  be  easily  torn. 

7.  Do  not  drape  the  flag  over  the  hood,  top, 
sides,  or  back  of  a  vehicle,  or  of  a  railroad  train 
or  boat.  When  the  flag  is  displayed  on  a  motor i 
car,  the  staff  should  be  affixed  firmly  to  the  chassis 
or  clamped  to  the  radiator  cap. 

8.  Do  not  display  the  flag  on  a  float  in  a  parade' 
except  from  a  staff. 

9.  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  a  covering  for  a  ceiling. 

10.  Do  not  carry  the  flag  flat  or  horizontally,! 
as  in  a  parade,  but  always  aloft  and  free. 

11.  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  a  portion  of  a  cos- 
tume, or  of  an  athletic  uniform.  Do  not  embroider 
it  upon  cushions  or  handkerchiefs,  nor  print  it 
on  paper  napkins  or  boxes. 

12.  Do  not  put  lettering  of  any  kind  upon  the 
flag. 

13.  Do  not  use  the  flag  in  any  form  of  adver 
tising,  nor  fasten  an  advertising  sign  to  a  pole 
from  which  the  flag  flies. 

14.  Do  not  display,  use,  or  store  the  flag  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  permit  it  to  be  easily  soiled 
or  damaged. 

15.  Always  treat  the  flag  of  a  foreign  natior 
with  the  same  respect  as  that  of  the  United  States 

16.  The  church  pennant  is  the  only  flag  evei 
to  be  hoisted  over  the  United  States  flag,  displaye( 
only  during  divine  services. 


I 
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Words  of  Wisdom 


Contentment  lies  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease, 
a  life  of  luxury,  but  comes  only  to  him  who  labors 
and  overcomes,  to  him  who  performs  the  task  in 
hand  and  reaps  the  satisfaction  of  work  well  done. 

William  Shakespeare,  English  poet:  "Or  any  ill 
escaped,  or  good  attained,  let  us  remember  still 
Heaven  chalked  the  way  that  brought  us  thither." 


There  is  no  better  exercise  for  the  heart  than 
reaching    down    and    lifting    somebody   up. 

The  most  magnificent  thing  about  any  task  is 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done. 

The  best  kind  of  pride  is  that  which  compels  a 
man  to  do  his  best  work,  even  though  no  one  is 
looking. 


TUB 


CORNER 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  DOLLS 

FUNNY  little  weather-beaten 
house  stood  at  the  end  of  a  funny 
little  lane.  A  grown  person 
would  have  passed  the  house 
with  not  so  much  as  a  passing 
glance,  but  not  so  with  a  child; 
for  on  the  house  swung  a  sign,  and  on 


'The 


[  the   sign,    in   yellow   paint,   were    the    words, 
Home  of  the  Dolls." 

The  path  leading  to  the  house  was  much  worn  by 
1  the  tread  of  little  feet.  Miss  Betsy,  the  pretty  little 
j  old-fashioned  lady  who  owned  the  house,  loved  little 
i  girls,  and  never  tired  of  talking  to  them. 

"The  Home  of  the  Dolls"  was  queer  within.  Dolls 
of  every  kind  filled  the  small  rooms  to  overflowing. 
Miss  Betsy  loved  her  doll  babies,  and  all  the  year 
round  she  would  dress  them,  and  sell  them  to  those 
who  came  to  buy. 

Most  of  the  little  girls  who  visited  her  were  too 
j  poor  to  buy  the  dolls,  and  these  were  the  children 
|  Miss  Betsy  loved  best.  She  longed  to  give  to  each 
I  child  a  doll  baby;  but  alas,  she  could  not  afford  to 
I  do  so. 

Especially  did  she  long  to  give  a  dolly  to  Patricia 
Ellen;  for  Patricia  was  her  favorite  child.  Often 
Miss  Betsy  would  say  to  her,  "If  I  could  only  give 
a  dolly  to  you!" 

Patricia  would  say  nothing,  but  would  only  glance 

j  /ongingly  at  a   sweet   baby 

doll  that  was   sitting   in   a 

corner  of  the  room.   Though 

not  as  pretty  as  the  other 

j  dolls,    this    was     Patricia's 

j  favorite   of  them   all.     The 

doll  had  dimpled  pink  cheeks 

I  and  a  rosebud  mouth.     Pa- 

i  tricia  loved  the  doll's  sweet 

I  smile,  and  the  baby  look  on 

!  the  little  face.  Patricia  had 

j  named     this     doll     "Cherie 

I  Lee."     It  was  a  queer  name, 

i  but    then    Patricia    was    a 

queer  little  girl. 

Then  one  day  something 
|  happened ;  the  curtains  of 
the  funny  little  house  were 
drawn,  the  bright-colored 
sign  was  gone.  The  children 
were  puzzled.  Together  they 
hurried  to  the  little  house. 
A  happy,  bright-eyed  Miss 
Betsy  met  them  at  the  door. 
"Oh,"  she  cried,  "a  won- 
derful thing  has  happened! 
My  sister  in  New  York  has 
Written  to  me.     She  is  very 


wealthy,  and  begs  me  to  close  my  shop, 
and  come  to  live  with  her." 

"Oh,  me!     Oh,  my!"  sighed  the  little 
girls, 

"May  we  come  in,  and  tell  the  dolls 
good-by?"  asked  one  child. 

"I  must  tell  Cherie  Lee  good-by,"  in- 
sisted Patricia,  tears  coming  to  her  eyes. 
Then  the  children  trooped  into  the  house,  looking 
about  for  the  dolls.     But  where  were  they?     Tables, 
chairs,  and  even  the  corners  of  the  rooms  were  bare. 
Patricia  felt  very  bad,  for  where  was  Cherie  Lee? 
Miss  Betsy  began  to  laugh. 

"The  dolls  are  hiding  somewhere   in  the  house; 
they  want  you  to  find  them,"  she  explained.     "Each 
child  is  to  find  and  keep  three  dolls." 
The  little  girls  were  amazed. 
"Are  you  going  to  give  us  the  dolls?"  they  crietf. 
"Yes,  indeed;  I  can  now  afford  to  give  away  the 
dolls,"  Miss  Betsy  smiled  happily. 

The  little  girls  hurried  off  in  search  of  the  dolls. 
It  was  such  a  happy  game,  for  the  dolls  were  hidden 
in  unexpected  places.  Finally  each  child  had  found 
three  dolls.  With  a  hug  and  a  kiss  for  Miss  Betsy, 
they  hurried  home  with  their  treasures. 
Only  Patricia  remained. 
'  "Patricia,  child,  where  are  your  dolls?"  Miss  Betsy 
asked. 

"I   haven't  any,"  the   little   girl   answered  sadly. 

Haven't  any !    Didn't}  you 

find  a  dolly,  dear?" 

Patricia  sobbed,  "I  found 
lots  of  dollies;  but  I  was 
looking  for  my  darling 
Cherie  Lee." 

"Don't  let  that  worry 
you,  Patricia,"  Miss  Betsy 
said  cheerfully. 

Just  then  the  child  no- 
ticed that  the  white  spread 
on  the  kitchen  table  was  un- 
tidy— it  had  an  odd-looking 
hump  in  it.  Going  to  it 
she  was  about  to  spread  it 
over  the  table  neatly;  then 
she  gave  the  cry  of  delight, 
"Cherie  Lee,  my  baby!"  for 
beneath  the  spread  lay  the 
smiling  Cherie  Lee.  How 
Miss  Betsy  did  laugh !  "Two 
more  dollies  are  to  be  found, 
dear,"  she  said. 

Patricia  had  eyes  for  no 
doll  but  her  little  favorite. 
Hugging  her  close  to  her, 
she  cried,  "What  if  some 
other  g:'rl  had  found  you.'* 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  June,  1980  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS   Kurt   Blanding 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION Pat  Lewchenko 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Mike  Akins 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY Cynthia  Barnes 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Robert  Gaither 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY - Kenny   Temple 

(shares  what   he   has  with   others) 

HELPFULNESS Pat  Miller 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Nicki  Dati 

(has  pride   in   his  school  and  shows   it  by  own   good   conduct) 

SINCERITY  Suzanne  Lessel 

(means   what  she  says   and  does) 

APPLICATION  ..Paul  Kessock 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Noel  Bourgeois 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Terry  McKinley 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE  Susan  Smith 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Jackie  Andonian 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Ronald  Dubois 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Joey  Farlow 

(makes  others  at  ease   and  happy   by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  v.... Jackie  Nichols 

(has  q  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Tom  Holt 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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SOME  SPECIAL  PEOPLE 

Mrs.  Ginny  Thornburgh,  Cynthia,  Jackie,  Susan,  and 

Governor  Thornburgh. 
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Number 


Published    in    the  interest  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for 

Blind,  every   month  with  the   exception   of  August. 

Subscription    price,    $2.00    per   year. 

Mrs.  Anna  C.   Perry  Editor-in-Chief 

Enfered  as  second-class  matter,  March,   1941, 
at  the  post  office,  Paoli,  Penna.    19301 


AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  ihis  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our    many    beneficent    friends    of   what   the    school    is 
doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The   Royer-Greaves  School   for   Blind   is  a   non-profit  cor- 
poration   established    and    conducted    for    physically    or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.    It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


Cover  Story 

From  Wednesday,  June  4  to  Saturday,  June  7, 
1980  five  of  our  pupils  (Mike,  Pat,  Stanley,  Susan, 
and  Kenny)  participated  in  the  Special  Olympics, 
State  Level,  at  the  State  College,  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

They  lived  on  campus  for  this  period.  From 
the  pupils'  accounts,  as  printed  in  this  issue,  a 
memorable  time  was  had  by  each  one. 

We  were  all  proud  to  see  two  of  our  girls  and 
their  chaperone  Jackie  pictured  with  the  First 
Lady  of  Pennsylvania  and  with  the  Governor  of 
this  State.  The  other  three  pupils  were,  at  the 
time,  participating  in  various  events. 


Big  Bird 

He  says  "Tweet,  Tweet,  Tweet".  He  has  big 
ears  and  a  mouth.  He  has  eyes  and  he  has  big 
feet. 

Nicki  Dati,  Puni' 


Eafr 

I  eat  French  fries,  fish,  cake  and  hamburgers. 
I  drink  juice.  I  have  applesauce.  I  have  pie  for 
dessert.  I  drink  milk. 

Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil 
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Animals 

I  like  bears.  I  play  with  the  doggie  and  th 
baby  pig.  I  play  with  all  the  animals.  I  have  fui; 
with  the  animals. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 


Blocks 

I  play  with  the  blocks.  They  are  circle; 
squares  and  triangles.  I  push  them  in  the  holes 
They  go  in  the  box. 

Johnny  Jewkes,  Pupil 


Telephone 

Dial  the  telephone.  Say,  "Hello"  to  Mommj 
Say  "How  are  you?"  Say  "Good  bye".  Hang  up  th 
telephone. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


My  Library  Book 

My  book  has  pictures.  I  see  a  tractor  wit 
wheels.  Pull  the  card.  I  see  a  digger.  I  see  a  digge: 
I  see  a  drill. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 


Barn 

I  have  a  barn  from  Mrs.  Koons.  I  put  the  bloc 
in  the  barn.  I  shut  the   door.  I  play   with  th|] 
wagon.  I  put  the  wagon  in  the  door. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 


Toy  Bear 

I  have  a  playskool  bear.  It  is  my  library  to: 
I  can  put  shapes  inside  my  bear.  I  can  push  tr 
bear's  nat  and  it  squeeks.  I  like  to  play  with  rr; 
bear. 

Suzanna  Lessel,  Pupil 


Sand  Box 


I  play  in  the  sandbox.  I  take  a  bucket  an 
shovei.  I  nut  sand  in  the  bucket.  The  sandbox 
fun. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil   ! 


Rhythm  Band 


I  play  jingle  bells  in  the  rhythm  band.  The  mu- 
lic  is  nice.  It  is  fun  to  play  in  the  rhythm  band. 
Donald  Fitzgerald,  Pupil 


Sing 

I  like  to  sing.  I  can  sing  in  cub  scouts  and 
.hapel.  I  can  sing  many  songs.  My  favorite  songs 
Ire  about  summer.  Singing  is  a  lot  of  fun. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


Trip  to  Clyde  Beatty  - 

Cole  Brothers  Circus 

Monday,  May  19,  we  went  to  the  circus.  It  was 
I  long  ride  on  the  bus  to  Cherry  Hill  Mall,  New 
jersey.  Before  going  to  the  circus  we  dropped  by 
j  restaurant.  We  had  cookies  and  coke.  Miss  Becky 
Jut  our  name  tags  on  our  shirts.  Then  we  all  got 
ack  in  to  the  bus  and  continued  our  trip  to  the 
Mall. 

At  the  circus  we  met  Geraldine.  The  show 
|tarted  with  the  animal  act.  The  tigers  and  lions 
i^ere  big.  They  sat  on  chairs  and  also  ran  around 
heir  cages.  They  also  jumped  through  a  burning 
jircle.  That  was  neat. 

The  elephants  were  huge.  Some  kids  ride  on 
he  back  of  the  elephants.  There  were  monkeys 
iding  on  bicycles,  too.  The  clowns  ran  around. 

The  motorcycle  on  the  wire  was  really  the  best. 
I  like  the  sound  it  made  when  it  went  up  and 
jown  the  wire.  We  had  a  very  nice  day  at  the 
ircus. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 


Memorial  Day 

We  had  a  program  at  the  gym  on  Memorial 
)ay.  Mrs.  Ou  asked  us  why  we  celebrate  Memorial 
>ay.  Noel  and  Pat  said  it  is  the  day  to  honor  and 
emember  the  soldiers  who  died  fighting  for  our 
puntry.  The  answer  was  right. 

I  did  my  part  in  the  program.  Together  with 
ne  other  Boy  Scouts,  we  sang  Boy  Scouts  songs, 
did  simple  addition  using  the  speech  calculator; 
nd  sang  with  the  chorus. 

After  the  program  was  over  we  all  went  to  the 
ihool  playground  where  we  had  a  picnic.  I  had 
ot  dogs,  chips,  pickles  and  juice.  For  dessert  we 
ad  ice  cream.  We  all  enjoyed  Memorial  Day  at 
bhool. 

Kenneth  Temple,  Pupil 


Father's  Day 

June  15  is  Father's  Day.  I  would  like  to  wish 
iy  stepfather  a  "Happy  Father's  Day".  He  is 
ice  to  me.  His  name  is  Mr.  Waguespack.  He  is 
ice  to  my  mother,  too.  They  both  work  at  a 
hotography  studio.  I  am  going  to  make  a  card 
>r  my  stepfather. 

Chris  Manfre,  Pupil 


The  Valley  Forge  Newcomers  Picnic 

Thursday,  May  22,  we  went  to  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Young  for  a  picnic.  Each  of  us  met  his/her 
Valley  Forge  partner.  Mrs.  Ervine  was  my  partner. 

Somebody  put  on  the  music  and  we  started 
walking  around  the  yard.  I  touched  the  snow 
tree.  It  was  a  well  kept  yard.  After  awhile  we  all 
sat  at  the  picnic  tables  to  get  ready  for  lunch. 
We  had  fried  chicken,  carrots,  celery,  olives, 
pickles,  lemonade  and  popsicles. 

After  lunch  we  all  sat  under  the  big  trees  and 
rested  for  awhile.  Then  we  got  ready  for  the 
games.  We  played  "Hot  Potato",  we  burst  balloons 
and  we  played  "Musical  Rug". 

We  rested  a  little  bit  after  the  games  were  over; 
then  we  had  a  short  program.  I  recited  my  part  in 
the  program;  some  sang;  then  we  all  sang  to- 
gether. 

After  the  program  was  over  we  all  went  back 
to  the  picnic  tables  and  had  refreshments.  We 
had  cake,  cookies,  brownies,  and  lemonade.  I  like 
brownies  the  most. 

Miss  Jordan  talked  about  the  Special  Olympics. 
After  that  we  all  got  ready  to  go  back  to  school. 
Our  partners  gave  us  balloons,  candy  and  cookies. 
We  all  enjoyed  the  picnic  very  much  and  we  say 
"Thank  you"  to  the  Newcomers  ladies. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


The  Circus 

On  Thursday,  May  29,  several  students  from 
Royer-Greaves,  Mr.  Dequillo,  Miss  Irene,  and  Miss 
Ann  went  to  the  circus  at  Exton  Square  Mall.  We 
rode  to  the  circus  on  a  blue  and  white  bus  with 
students  from  Melmark  School. 

When  we  got  there,  we  saw  chimpanzees,  ele- 
phants, tigers,  and  clowns.  There  were  two  shows. 
In  the  first  show,  we  saw  the  animal  acts,  the 
trapeze  artists,  and  a  tightrope  walker.  The  sec- 
ond show  consisted  of  motorcycles  and  fire  en- 
gines. There  were  clowns  riding  on  the  fire  en- 
gines. They  made  us  laugh  when  they  ate  the 
fire! 

After  the  first  show,  a  man  from  the  circus 
gave  us  cherry  snow  cones.  Some  of  us  had  two. 
They  were  delicious.  Miss  Blanche  had  packed 
sandwiches  and  cookies  for  our  supper.  We  ate 
them  in  our  seats.  Someone  from  the  circus  sup- 
plied us  with  coke  to  drink.  After  supper  we  got 
back  into  the  bus  and  returned  to  school.  We  got 
back  at  about  7:30  p.m.  We  were  so  tired  from  our 
day  that  we  skipped  study  hall  and  just  relaxed 
for  the  evening. 

I  had  a  wonderful  time  at  the  circus.  I  en- 
joyed the  acts  we  saw  and  I  enjoyed  meeting  new 
people.  I  hope  that  we  can  go  to  the  circus  again. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

To  the  graduates: 

Dear  Estelle,  Bobby,  Don,  Suzanne,  Pat,  Kevin, 
and  Tony: 

Since  I  am  not  to  be  with  you  on  your  special 
day  I  felt  I  wanted  to  put  in  writing  that  I  am 
really  sorry  to  miss  this  lovely  occasion. 

For  years,  all  of  you  have  been  part  of  our 
lives  here  at  the  school.  We  have  seen  you  day 
in,  day  out  —  going  to  class,  gathered  in  the  liv- 
ing room,  on  the  lawns,  going  off  the  grounds  for 
parties,  picnics,  field  trips. 

Now  the  time  is  here  for  all  of  you  to  be  in 
different  places  —  new  places,  meeting  new  peo- 
ple, making  new  friends,  learning  new  things, 
participating  in  new  activities.  It  is  appropriate 
that  this  is  to  be. 

We  shall  miss  all  of  you  as  part  of  our  school 
family  and  want  you  to  know  that  we  shall  be 
happy  to  have  you  come  back  to  see  us  whenever 
it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  so. 

With  the  best  of  good  wishes,  your  friend, 

Anna  C.  Perry, 

Executive  Director 


Helen  Keller  Centennial 
Congress  1880-1980 

Sunday,  May  18,  was  Visitors'  Day.  The  pro- 
gram started  at  2:00  p.m.  The  Chorus  sang;  Mr. 
Ronnie  and  Noel  played  the  piano;  selected  pu- 
pils did  a  dance  number.  The  disco  dance  by 
Pat  and  Michael  was  very  nice.  Paul  and  Chris 
played  the  drums. 

The  last  part  of  the  program  was  the  play, 
"This  Is  Your  Life,  Helen  Keller",  directed  by  Mr. 
Mark  Steciw  and  Miss  Sue  Morrison.  The  play 
had  to  do  with  all  the  nice  people  who  were  once 
a  part  of  Miss  Keller's  life  —  those  who  loved 
her  and  helped  her  into  becoming  what  she  was. 
Special  mention  goes  to  her  teacher,  Miss  Sulli- 
van. Costumes  of  the  early  20th  century  were 
used.  Make  up  was  by  Miss  Barbara  Arbaugh,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Jordan  and  Miss  Heberlig.  I  played 
the  part  of  Professor  Copeland,  English  Profes- 
sor of  Miss  Keller. 

My  dad,  mom,  brothers  and  sisters  came  to  see 
me  in  the  program.   They  liked  it  very  much. 

Afte.-  the  play  everybody  was  invited  to  see 
the  swimming  demonstration.  I  did  the  back 
stroke,  jumping  from  the  diving  board  and  swim- 
ming all  the  way  to  the  other  end  of  the  swim- 
ming pool. 

I  told  my  mom  and  dad  that  I  was  going  to 
participate  in  the  Special  Olympics  at  West  Ches- 
ter. They  were  glad  to  hear  about  it;  and  guess 
what!  I  got  three  medals  —  two  bronze  and  one 
silver  for  the  250  meter  dash  and  soft  ball  throw. 
How  about  that! 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 
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Graduation  and  Special  Olympics 

On  June  27,  six  other  students  and  I  will  to 
graduating  from  Royer  Greaves.  The  boys  choru 
will  sing  graduation  songs  like  "Auld  Lang  Syne 
and  "My  Song".  I'll  say  a  graduation  poem  am 
make  a  speech.    My  topic  is  "Confidence". 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  I'll  miss  after  gradu 
ation.  I'll  miss  being  a  Girl  Scout,  being  in  th< 
bell  choir,  dancing,  the  different  clubs  I'm  in,  anil 
the  picnics  and  parties;  but  even  more  than  thes 
special  things,  I'll  miss  the  people  at  Royer 
Greaves  —  my  friends  and  teachers. 

I've  been  at  Royer-Greaves  since  Novembei 
1974.  It  will  be  very  hard  to  leave.  I  don't  kno\ 
what  my  plans  are  after  graduation;  but  I'm  sur 
it  will  be  something  very  good. 

Last  week  I  participated  in  the  Special  Olym 
pics  Meet  held  at  West  Chester  State  College 
The  meet  lasted  for  three  days.  I  lived  in  Tyso:1 
Hall,  one  of  the  dormitories  at  the  college.  Mis 
Jackie  was  my  chaperon.  Wednesday  afternoor 
Miss  Jordan  took  Stan,  Mike,  Kenny,  Susan,  am 
myself  to  the  college.  That  night,  we  had  tfi 
opening  ceremony.  There  were  fireworks.  The 
shot  off  176  fireworks.  I  counted  all  of  them, 
got  a  soda  from  the  soda  machine  in  the  dormi 
tory. 

We  got  up  at  7:00  a.m.  on  Thursday  and  ha 
breakfast  in  the  cafeteria.  I  had  eggs,,  cereal,  sau 
sage,  milk,  and  juice.  After  breakfast,  we  wen 
to  Farrell  Stadium  for  our  events.  I  ran  in  th 
59  and  200  meter  dashes.  I  was  first  in  the  5 
meter  and  second  in  the  200.  Channel  10  wa 
there.    I  was  presented  with  two  medals. 

All  my  friends  from  school  came  out  to  se 
everyone  run  that  day.  Everybody  enjoyed  thj 
parachute  jumpers  they  had  there.  In  the  ev€ 
ning,  we  had  a  dance.  Earlier,  we  had  gone  oil 
to  a  restaurant.  I  had  hamburgers  and  Frenc 
fries.  Miss  Jackie  and  Susan  had  pizza.  The  danq 
was  fun.  I  danced  with  Miss  Lyons'  cousin  Micr.j 
ael;  then  I  danced  with  Jack  and  another  Mikj 
I  was  very  tired  after  the  dance.  I  met  sorr, 
people  from  Philadelphia. 

Friday  was  a  great  day.  We  went  to  the  boot 
store  and  I  bought  a  poster;  then  we  went  to  a 
arts  and  crafts  class.  First  I  finger  painted;  the 
I  drew  with  crayons.  We  had  a  dance  sessic 
where  we  used  a  big  parachute  with  a  hole  in 
and  someone  danced  in  the  middle;  then  we  weij 
to  lunch.  I  had  hamburgers  and  apple  pie,  arj 
soda  to  drink.  Miss  Jackie  took  us  swimming  ij 
the  afternoon.  Friday  night,  we  went  to  tl 
movies  and  saw  "Jungle  Book".  We  had  a  hus 
pizza  party  afterwards.  They  also  had  an  awar< 
assembly;  then  we  were  so  tired,  we  all  went 
bed. 

On  Saturday  morning,  we  all  packed  and  the 
we  had  a  small  breakfast.   Miss  Jordan  picked 
up  and  we  went  to  her  house  for  breakfast;  thfl 
we  all  came  back  to  school.  I  had  one  of  the  be 
times  of  my  life. 

This  is  my  last  article  for  the  school  mag; 
zine.  I  have  enjoyed  writing  about  what  I  do  an 
I  wish  everyone  the  best  of  luck  in  the  comii 
years.    Good  bye. 

Patricia   Miller,  Pupil 
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Scholarship  Offered  By  AFB 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  of- 
fering a  scholarship  from  the  R.  L.  Gillette  Fund 
to  a  visually  handicapped  woman  who  will  be  be- 
ginning a  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  in  lit- 
erature or  music  this  September. 

The  scholarship  will  award  a  stipend  of  $1,000 
a  year  for  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  degree. 
Applicants  should  submit  proof  of  acceptance  at 
a  college,  a  recommendation  from  their  high 
school  and  college  advisor  and  a  one-page  per- 
sonal statement  of  their  career  objectives  and 
goals. 

Susan  J.  Spungin,  E.  D.,  AFB's  national  consul- 
tant in  education,  is  the  coordinator  of  the  grant 
program.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Spun- 
gin  at  AFB's  New  York  headquarters — 15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011,  no  later  than 
August  1,  1980. 


Playing  Outdoors 


A  Special  Picnic 

Every  year,  we  all  look  forward  to  the  Valley 
Forge  Newcomers  Club  picnic.  We  go  on  the  bus 
to  one  of  the  Newcomer's  homes. 

When  we  got  there  we  all  took  a  walk  around 
(the  yard.  We  had  many  delicious  things  to  eat. 
We  had  chicken,  deviled  eggs,  celery,  carrots, 
olives,  and  lemonade.  Then  we  played  games.  We 
played  Bursting  the  Balloons,  The  Rug  Game,  and 
Pass  the  Potato.  We  all  sang  and  enjoyed  good 
music. 

After  we  played  games,  we  all  sat  down  again 
to  have  fresh  brownies  and  cookies.  We  all  said 
goodbye  to  our  friends  and  got  into  the  bus  to 
come  back  to  school.  The  Newcomers  gave  us 
balloons  and  candy  to  take  home  with  us.  We  all 
think  the  Newcomers  are  wonderful  people.  We 
thank  them  for  a  beautiful  day! 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Girl  Scouts 

Every  Wednesday  night  during  study  hall  pe- 
riod, we  have  our  Girl  Scout  meeting.  Miss  Jor- 
dan and  Miss  Becky  are  our  leaders. 

During  the  meeting,  Noel  plays  the  piano  and 
we  sing  songs  like  "Girl  Scouts  Together"  and 
"Little  Fishes".  Sometimes  we  make  things.  Re- 
cently, I  made  a  collage.  Sometimes  we  work  on 
badges.  Other  times  we  have  visitors.  Once  we 
jhad  another  troop  visit  us.  We  had  a  picnic  on 
the  porch. 

Last  February,  we  had  our  annual  Girl  Scout 
Cookie  sale.   We  went  around  to  teachers,  teach- 
ers' Aides,  houseparents,  office  people,  and  others 
'to  sell  our  cookies.  I  sold  many  boxes. 

Wednesday  is  my  favorite  night  of  the  week 
because  of  Girl  Scouts.  It  has  helped  me  to  grow 
(and  learn  new  things.  Girl  Scouts  is  the  best  or- 
ganization that  a  girl  can  join. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Now  that  the  weather  is  nice  and  warm,  we 
are  all  spending  more  time  outside.  I  like  being 
outdoors.  I  have  two  playgrounds  I  can  go  to.  I 
play  at  the  little  one  near  Peyton  Hall  on  the 
weekends.  I  like  to  swing,  see-saw,  and  play  on 
the  merry-go-round. 

I  play  in  the  big  playground  near  Lion  Hall 
during  the  week.  I  like  the  big  playground  more. 
The  big  playground  has  more  swings,  see-saws,  a 
merry-go-round,  and  a  sliding  board.  I  also  have 
more  good  friends  who  play  in  the  big  playground 
—  friends  like  Ronald,  Patty,  Terry,  Joe,  Kurt, 
and  Peggy.  We  all  like  to  play  together  or  just 
enjoy  a  nice  breeze.  Sometimes  we  all  play  games 
together  like  the  "Bee  Gee's  Club",  "Hide  and 
Seek",  and  "Tag".  We  also  like  to  listen  to  the 
radio  and  tape  recorder  outside. 

When  I'm  at  home,  my  sister  takes  me  out- 
side everyday.  I  will  be  going  home  this  weekend 
so  I  hope  the  weather  is  nice  so  my  sister  and  my 
daddy  can  take  me  outside. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Royer  Greaves  Memorial  Day  Picnic 

On  Memorial  Day  we  had  a  picnic  supper  on 
the  west  lawn.  We  had  hot  dogs,  sauerkraut,  po- 
tato chips,  pickles,  juice,  and  ice  cream.  Miss 
Laura  and  Miss  Blanche  grilled  the  hot  dogs  and 
helped  to  serve  the  picnic  supper. 

After  supper  we  went  inside  because  it  got 
chilly. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 


Visitors'  Day 

On  Visitors'  Day  we  had  a  play  entitled,  "Helen 
Keller,  This  Is  Your  Life".  I  was  the  hostess  (nar- 
rator) and  introduced  the  play  and  the  various 
people  in  Helen  Keller's  life.  I  liked  doing  it  be- 
cause it  was  fun  and  everyone  clapped  loudly.  Mr. 
Ronnie  played  the  music. 

After  the  program  we  had  cookies  and  juice; 
and  then  Mrs.  Koons,  our  librarian,  took  me  to 
her  house.  First,  she  showed  me  the  outside  of 
her  house  —  the  rock  garden,  the  swing  which  I 
sat  in,  and  the  different  trees  and  the  creek.  In- 
side she  showed  me  her  daughter  Kathy's  room; 
and  I  played  the  piano.  She  tried  taping  the 
piano  but  the  tape  recorder  didn't  work  right. 
After  that  I  had  supper  and  I  helped  with  the 
dishes. 

Because  of  the  program  and  my  visit  to  Mrs. 
Koon's  house,  Visitors'  Day  was  very  enjoyable 
for  me. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 
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The  Implication  of  Play  to  the  Emotional 

Development  of  the  Blind  Child 

Play  is  the  major  single  means  of  self-expres- 
sion within  a  child's  control  and  is  an  important 
outlet  necessary  for  healthy  emotional  growth 
and  development.  It  offers  the  child  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  out  his  accumulated  feelings  of 
tension,  frustration,  insecurity,  aggression,  fear, 
bewilderment,  confusion. 

Since  a  blind  child,  due  in  part  to  his  physical 
disability  and  also  to  environmental  factors,  is 
more  apt  to  have  feelings  of  frustration  and  in- 
security it  would  appear  necessary  for  him/her 
to  have  a  greater  need  for  an  emotional  outlet  to 
work  out  problems;  however,  there  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  blind  child  is  limited  in  this  means 
of  self-expressions,  namely,  play. 

The  following  were  statements  given  concern- 
ing play  as  it  relates  to  blind  children:  The  range 
of  materials  used  by  blind  children  is  reduced  and 
the  blind  child  will  tend  to  walk  carefully  and 
quietly.  Aggressive  acts  such  as  throwing,  hit- 
ting, and  kicking  are  restrained.  The  intensity 
and  degree  of  personal  involvement  in  play  is  re- 
duced. There  is  a  limited  interest  in  the  outside 
world  and  a  turning  toward  the  self  for  pleasure- 
able  bodily  sensations.  There  is  an  absence  of 
creative  drive.  Curiosity  is  more  quickly  satisfied. 
Play  is  less  imaginative  or  flexible  than  that  of 
comparative  seeing  peers.  The  freedom,  relaxa- 
tion, and  peaceful  state  of  mind  which  are  con- 
ducive to  "playfulness"  may  not  be  experienced 
by  blind  children.  Play  may  include  anxiety-lad- 
en ideas  which  may  lead  to  chronic  "play  disrup- 
tion". Progress  is  accomplished  by  personal  at- 
tachment to  the  teaching  adult  rather  than 
through  interest  in  the  activity  or  peer  group. 
Burlingham  has  noticed  a  striking  scarcity  of 
free  aggressive  expression  in  the  group  of  blind 
children  when  compared  to  seeing  children  of  the 
same  age.  She  attributes  this  in  part  to  a  blind 
child's  greater  dependence,  leading  fear  of  aban- 
donment if  he/she  were  to  express  his  aggressive 
feelings  toward  the  person  on  whom  he  is  depend- 
ent. In  addition,  blind  children  are  made  uneasy 
in  checking  on  the  consequences  of  an  aggressive 
action.  Imagination  at  times  leads  one  to  believe 
that  what  he/she  has  done  has  had  catastrophic 
results,  a  belief  which  may  be  strengthened  by 
either  the  exclamation  or  by  the  silence  of  the  at- 
tacked child.  This  fear  of  aggression  is  naturally 
strengthened  by  the  mother's  excessive  concern 
about  damage  that  might  be  caused  inadvertent- 
ly. The  mother's  protective  attitude  toward  her 
blind  chile:  is  matched  almost  in  all  instances  by 
anxiety  concerning  any  damage  which  her  child 
might  do  to  others. 

Jervis  and  Haslerud  studied  the  reaction  of 
blind  adolescents  compared  to  seeing  adolescents 
during  a  frustrating  experimental  situation.  Blind 
adolescents  showed  significantly  more  overt  emo- 
tional expressions  such  as  sighing,  tongue  biting 
and  so  forth;  and  their  verbal  responses  were 
characterized  by  high  intropunitiveness  while  the 
seeing  group  was  highest  in  impunitive  responses. 
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Jervis  compared  the  self-concept  of  blind  and 
seeing  adolescents.  The  data  showed  that  the  jj 
blind  adolescents  tended  to  feel  less  able  to  con- 
trol outbursts  of  temper  or  aggression  than  did 
the  seeing  adolescents.  It  appears  that  blind  per- 
sons have  difficulty  in  coping  with  feeling  of  ag-  \ 
gression. 

All  indications  point   to   the   fact    that   blind 
children   must  be   encouraged   to   develop   spon- 
taneous  play  behavior  as   a  means   of   enabling 
them  to  reduce  tension  and   cope  with  frustra- 
tions.  In  the  event  that  a  young  blind  child  en- 
ters a   formal  educative  process  without  having 
developed  those  complex  play  patterns;  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  for-  || 
mal  education  of  the  child  to  see  to  it  that  spon-  \ 
taneous  play  is  given  sufficient  emphasis  in  the 
program  to  make  up  for  this  deficit.   The  educa-  || 
tor  should  keep  foremost  in  mind  the  fact  that  J 
spontaneous  play  is  a  skill  as  Vital  to  a  child  as  I 
are  those  skills  concerned  with  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic. 

Avelina  B.  Dequillo, 

Teacher 

Reference:  "Education  of  the  Visually  Handi-  I 
capped"  by  Perla  Tait.  I 
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Great  Valley  Presbyterian  Church  Party 

Every  year  we  all  go  to  the  Great  Valley  Pres- 
byterian Church  for  a  wonderful  party.  When 
we  get  to  the  church,  we  all  find  our  partners. 

I  had  a  very  nice  man  and  we  were  on  thei 
yellow  team.   We  are  all  divided  into  teams  so  we 
could    play    some    games.    First    we    played    the  | 
"Smell  Game",  where  we  had  to  name  the  smell; 
then  we  played  the  "Touch  Game",  where  we  had 
to  feel  something  and  tell  what  it  was.  The  "Rug 
Game"   was  next.   We  had   to  walk  around   the 
room  and  step  on  rugs.  If  we  were  standing  on  a 
rug  when  the  music  stopped,  we  were  out  of  the  j 
game.  We  also  played  a  balloon  game.  You  have} 
to  pop  the  balloon  by  sitting  down  on  it.  It  really; 
made  me  laugh.   We  also  played  a  "Sound  Game",  i 
We   had   to  identify   different  sounds  —  sounds 
like  cars,  trucks  and  trains. 

After  we  played   all    our  games,   we  went   to 
another  room   for    refreshments.    We    had    ice 
cream,  cup  cakes,  candy,  cookies,  and  punch.  We| 
all  had  a  wonderful  time.  I'm  already  looking  for- 
ward to  next  year's  party.   Thank  you  Great  Val-> 
ley  Presbyterian  Church  friends. 

Ronald  Dubois,  Puip 


The  Newcomers  Picnic 

This  is  my  first  year  at  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  so  it  was  my  first  time  at  the  Newcomers 
picnic.  I  liked  the  picnic  because  there  were 
nice  ladies  there  and  we  had  good  food;  played 
games,  sang  and  had  lots  of  fun.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful day  with  lots  of  sunshine  and  I  enjoyed  be- 
ing in  Mrs.  Young's  backyard.  I  had  such  a  good 
time  that  I  hope  I  will  be  invited  again. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 
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I  Avoid  Debt 

"Avoid  debt  as  you  would  the 
leprosy,"  a  great  writer  urges. 
■As  this  dread  disease  moves 
(slowly  along,  attacking  first  a 
(small,  unsensitive  spot,  then 
'spreading  until  it  has  made  in- 
roads on  fingers,  toes,  limbs,  face 
'or  body,  so  does  debt  steal  away 
'courage  and  self-respect  from 
(the  home;  whereas,  a  home  that 
(stands  clear  financially,  a  family 
;that  meets  each  debt  as  it 
jcomes,  possesses  one  of  the  fun- 
idamental  bases  of  real  joy. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  that 
ja  person  who  owes  a  debt  is 
(necessarily  a  failure,  but  it  does 
iindicate  that  the  person  who 
lodges  a  debt  has  something 
wrong  with  his  moral  constitu- 
tion. 

Illness  or  misfortune  may 
(place  a  family  in  a  position  of 
(obligation  to  another.  Sometimes 
tthis  cannot  be  avoided;  but  the 
debt  should  be  recognized,  ac- 
knowledged, and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  to 
meet  the  conditions  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

"Debt  is  like  paying  for  a  dead 
horse,"  my  father  used  to  say, 
so  he  kept  out  of  debt;  and  he 
hammered  the  principle  into  the 
ideals  of  the  family. 

The  neglect  of  debt  is  a  species 
of  dishonesty.  Men  begin  to 
think  they  do  not  owe  a  debt 
after  it  has  been  put  aside  for 
a  while.  Small  obligations  can 
lusually  be  met.  It  is  the  forget- 
Iting  of  them  that  makes  trouble. 

A  debt  is  not  a  disgrace,  but 
the  neglect  of  it  is.  One  liability, 
(winked  at,  usually  breeds  an- 
other. Therefore,  the  home,  to 
be  successful  and  happy,  must 
get  clear  of  debt  and  stay  clear. 

Every  member  of  the  family 
5hould  fight  against  debt;  they 
should  curtail  their  desires  and 
jivoid  luxuries,  giving  attention 
;o  carefulness  in  caring  for  the 
lealth  of  the  home,  physically 
ind  spiritually.  Budgeting  each 
lecessity,  they  will  portion  out 
-o  each  his  need. 


Real  Living 

We  have  but  one  life  to  live, 
and  if  we  would  only  stop  and 
realize  this,  we  would  take  in- 
ventory of  ourselves  and  try  to 
keep  physically  fit.  We  would  be 
more  agreeable  neighbors.  We 
would  get  more  out  of  life  in 
the  way  of  pleasure  and  ac- 
complishment, as  well  as  add 
more  years  to  our  stay  here.  We 
would  be  more  useful  to  our- 
selves, our  families  and  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live. 

At  least  sixty  per  cent  of  phy- 
sical and  mental  misery  is  pre- 
ventable and  curable.  In  fact,  if 
nature's  laws  were  recognized 
and  obeyed,  the  life  of  the  aver- 
age person  would  be  prolonged 
fifteen  years. 


Doing  a  good  job  is  more  fun 
than  having  a  good  time,  and 
every  one  who  has  the  privilege 
of  working  at  some  vocation 
realizes  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment. 


i  C\YL   FREEDOM  | 
I  ^^  . . .  thine  enemy  | 

|  never  sleeps.  | 

William  Cullen  Bryant 

5]  *   *   * 

I 


Journalist,  poet  and  scholar, 
Bryant  put  into  poetry  the 
thought  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
5}  the  price  of  liberty.  The  lines 
§j  following  the  above  Quotation 
2      read: 

"And  thou  must  watch  and  com- 
bat till  the  day  ol  the  new 
heaven  and  earth," 


^\ffWtwrs\rty^wf^^i^T(^\fr^wwt1S 


Many  Successful  Men 

Some  one  has  made  a  survey 
of  a  thousand  successful  men  to 
learn  how  they  got  their  start 
in  life.  These  men  are  not  mere 
money-makers,  but  they  are  men 
who  have  made  the  world  better 
by  their  achievements  in  science, 
architecture,  engineering,  edu- 
cation, and  art.  They  are  men 
who  have  influenced  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  physical  side  of 
our  nation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  beginnings  of  their  life 
work. 

Three  hundred  started  as 
farmers'  sons. 

Two  hundred  started  as  mes- 
senger boys. 

Two  hundred  were  newsboys. 

One  hundred  were  printers' 
apprentices. 

One  hundred  were  manufac- 
turers' apprentices. 

Fifty  began  at  the  bottom  of 
railway  work. 

Fifty — only  fifty — had  wealthy 
parents  to  give  them  a  start. 

A  lazy  boy  did  not  discover  the 
telephone.  A  lazy  boy  did  not 
learn  how  to  control  steam  or 
invent  the  steam  boiler.  A  lazy 
boy  did  not  discover  the  power 
of  gasoline  nor  learn  how  to 
harness  the  falls  of  Niagara.  No. 
The  men  who  have  accomplished 
most  in  the  world  have  been 
men  who  worked  hard  and  long 
before  they  achieved  success. 


A  Little  Difference 

The  difference  between  bank- 
ruptcy and  prosperity,  the  differ- 
ence between  material  anxiety 
and  material  comfort,  is  just 
two  cents.  The  man  who  earns 
a  dollar  and  spends  a  dollar  and 
one  cent  is  a  bankrupt.  The 
man  who  earns  a  dollar  and 
spends  ninety-nine  cents  is  a 
Croesus.  In  justice  to  his  intel- 
lectual development,  a  man  must 
save. 


Always  remember  to  be  your- 
self. Think  independently  and 
weigh  whatever  suggestions  are 
made  for  your  particular  work. 
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Annual  Party,  Great  Valley 
Presbyterian  Church 

We  met  a  lot  of  people  at  the  church.  We 
played  lots  of  games.  We  were  grouped  by  color. 
I  belonged  to  the  purple  group. 

The  first  game  was  the  mystery  smell.  What 
you  do  is  smell  what  is  inside  the  bottle  and  give 
its  name.  The  purple  team  won  the  game.  The 
second  game  was  the  mystery  touch.  What  you  do 
is  to  tell  what  is  inside  the  bag  and  identify  what 
you  feel  in  the  bag.  The  green  group  won.  The 
third  game  was  the  milk  bottle  game.  Each  of  us 
was  given  three  clothespins.  Each  of  us  had  to 
put  the  clothespin  into  the  bottle.  The  group 
which  put  in  all  of  the  clothespins  won  the  game. 
All  groups  won  the  game.  The  fourth  game  was 
the  sound  game.  What  you  do  is  to  listen  to  every 
sound  you  hear;  then  you  have  to  guess  what 
sound  it  was.  The  green  group  won.  They  guessed 
all  the  answers  right.  The  fifth  game  was  the 
pitching  pennies.  What  you  do  is  drop  the  penny 
into  the  pan.  The  group  that  drops  the  most 
pennies  into  the  pan  wins.  The  sixth  game  was 
"Going  to  Florida".  It  is  like  "Musical  Rugs". 
There  are  rugs  scattered  around.  When  the  mu- 
sic starts,  we  all  walk  around  holding  hands  and 
walking  over  the  rugs.  When  the  music  stops  and 
your  feet  are  on  the  rug,  you  are  out.  The  last 
one  who  stays  without  stepping  on  the  rug  when 
the  music  stops,  wins  the  game.  Stanley  won.  The 
seventh  game  was  the  orange  race.  You  have  an 
orange  on  a  spoon;  then  you  have  to  run.  When 
the  orange  falls,  you  are  out.  Next  came  the 
bursting  of  balloons.  Everybody  knows  how  to  do 
that. 

After  the  games  we  had  our  refreshments. 

For  my  prize  I  got  a  rabbit's  foot,  a  whistle, 
Lifesavers,  candies,  balloons,  a  spider  ring,  a 
wind  breaker,  plastic  soldiers,  and  a  nice  hat  I 
am  wearing  now.  For  closing,  we  sang  "How 
Great  Thou  Are".  That  was  the  end.  Everybody 
had  a  wonderful  time. 

Kurt   Blanding,   Pupil 


The  Newcomers'  Picnic 

Last  Thursday  the  Newcomers'  picnic  was  at 
Mrs.  Young's  backyard.  I  had  a  good  time.  We 
had  fried  chicken,  deviled  eggs,  cookies,  and  lem- 
onade. Miss  Mae,  Mrs.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Tomlinson, 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  were  there.  We  played  Break 
the  Balloon,  Musical  Rugs,  and  Hot  Potato.  They 
were  games.  We  got  into  a  circle  and  sang.  When 
it  was  time  to  go  home,  we  each  got  a  treat  to 
take  ^ith  us. 

Estelle  Bailey,  Pupil 
o 

A  Picnic 

I  love  picnics.  We  went  to  the  Valley  Forge 
Newcomers  Club  picnic.  I  had  fried  chicken,  dev- 
iled eggs,  carrots,  celery,  olives,  pickles,  and  lem- 
onade. We  played  games.  We  broke  balloons.  We 
ate  brownies,  cookies,  and  candy.  We  all  had  a 
good  time.  The  ladies  are  very  nice.  I  had  a  nice 
time. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
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Newcomers'  Club  Picnic 

On  Thursday,  May  22,  we  went  to  Mrs.  Young's 
house  for  the  Newcomers  Club  picnic.  Some  stu- 
dents went  by  car  and  some  by  bus.  I  rode  in  the 
brown  station  wagon  with  Miss  Becky. 

When  we  got  there,  we  had  partners  from  the 
Newcomers  Club;  then  we  went  for  a  walk  around 
the  yard.  We  saw  pretty  flowers  and  bushes.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day.  Then  we  ate  lunch.  We  had 
chicken,  deviled  eggs,  celery,  carrots,  olives,  and 
lemonade.  After  we  ate,  we  played  games  on  the 
side  lawn.  We  played  Pass  the  Potato,  Musical 
Rugs,  and  Balloon  Race;  then  we  sang  and  told 
all  the  Newcomers  what  we  were  doing  at  school. 

After  our  games  and  songs,  we  all  had  deli- 
cious brownies,  cookies,  and  lemonade.  We  all  had 
a  wonderful  time. 

The  Valley  Forge  Newcomers  have  been  our 
friends  for  many  years.  They  always  give  us  a 
great  picnic  and  help  us  in  school.  When  we 
left,  the  Newcomers  gave  us  balloons  and  candy. 
We  thank  the  Valley  Forge  Newcomers'  Club  for 
a  very  enjoyable  afternoon. 

Theresa  McKinley,   Pupil 
o 

The  Circus 

Last  Thursday,  I  went  to  a  circus  in  Exton 
Square  Mall.  We  went  on  a  big  bus  with  some  of 
our  friends  from  the  Melmark  School.  There  were 
fourteen  of  us  from  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
who  went.  Miss  Ann,  Miss  Irene,  and  Mr.  Dequillo 
also  went. 

When  we  got  to  the  circus,  we  went  to  see  the 
elephants.  These  giant  beasts  With  long  trunks 
got  up  on  a  stand  and  balanced.  They  picked  up 
men.  We  also  saw  clowns  juggling  balls.  We  saw 
the  acrobats  on  a  trapeze.  All  the  people  were 
excited.  There  were  also  bears  who  rode  bicycles, 
unicycles,  and  motorcycles.  The  roaring  lions 
and  tigers  jumped  through  fire  hoops.  We  were 
glad  they  were  in  big  cages.  The  clowns  did  a 
skit  about  a  little  house  that  was  on  fire  with 
some  smoke  coming  out.  A  canon  was  shot  off. 
It  sounded  like  a  powerful  firecracker. 

We  ate  some  sandwiches,  sodas,  and  snow 
cones.  My  snow  cone  was  cherry  flavored.  We 
saw  a  lady  high  up  in  the  air,  swinging  on  a 
swing.  There  was  also  a  man  riding  a  motorbike 
en  a  high  wire.  At  the  end,  all  the  circus  partici- 
pants paraded  around.  I  had  a  great  time.  I  es- 
pecially liked  the  clowns  when  they  ate  fire! 

Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil 
o 

The  Circus 

I  went  to  the  circus  at  Exton  Square  Mall.  We 
rode  on  a  bus  with  students  from  Melmark  School. 
We  saw  elephants,  tigers,  and  clowns.  The  clowns 
rode  on  fire  engines  and  ate  fire.  They  were 
funny.  I  also  saw  bears  that  rode  on  bicycles  and 
lions  and  tigers  jumping  through  hoops.  We  ate 
sandwiches,  snow  cones,  and  soda  at  the  circus. 
Then  we  rode  home  on  the  bus.  I  had  a  good 
time.   I  hope  I  can  go  to  the  circus  again. 

Pat  Lewchenko,  Pupil 

(with  help) 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  DOLLS 

FUNNY  little  weather-beaten 
house  stood  at  the  end  of  a  funny 
little  lane.  A  grown  person 
would  have  passed  the  house 
with  not  so  much  as  a  passing 
glance,  but  not  so  with  a  child; 
for  on  the  house  swung  a  sign,  and  on 
the  sign,  in  yellow  paint,  were  the  words,  "The 
Home  of  the  Dolls." 

The  path  leading  to  the  house  was  much  worn  by 
the  tread  of  little  feet.  Miss  Betsy,  the  pretty  little 
old-fashioned  lady  who  owned  the  house,  loved  little 
girls,  and  never  tired  of  talking  to  them. 

"The  Home  of  the  Dolls"  was  queer  within.  Dolls 
of  every  kind  filled  the  small  rooms  to  overflowing. 
Miss  Betsy  loved  her  doll  babies,  and  all  the  year 
round  she  would  dress  them,  and  sell  them  to  those 
who  came  to  buy. 

Most  of  the  little  girls  who  visited  her  were  too 
poor  to  buy  the  dolls,  and  these  were  the  children 
Miss  Betsy  loved  best.  She  longed  to  give  to  each 
child  a  doll  baby;  but  alas,  she  could  not  afford  to 
do  so. 

Especially  did  she  long  to  give  a  dolly  to  Patricia 
Ellen ;  for  Patricia  was  her  favorite  child.  Often 
Miss  Betsy  would  say  to  her,  "If  I  could  only  give 
a  dolly  to  you!" 

Patricia  would  say  nothing,  but  would  only  glamce 
longingly  at  a  sweet  baby 
doll  that  was  sitting  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Though 
not  as  pretty  as  the  other 
dolls,  this  was  Patricia's 
favorite  of  them  all.  The 
doll  had  dimpled  pink  cheeks 
and  a  rosebud  mouth.  Pa- 
tricia loved  the  doll's  sweet 
smile,  and  the  baby  look  on 
the  little  face.  Patricia  had 
named  this  doll  "Cherie 
Lee."  It  was  a  queer  name, 
but  then  Patricia  was  a 
queer  little  girl. 

Then  one  day  something 
happened;  the  curtains  of 
the  funny  little  house  were 
drawn,  the  bright-colored 
sign  was  gone.  The  children 
were  puzzled.  Together  they 
hurried  to  the  little  house. 
A  happy,  bright-eyed  Miss 
Betsy  met  them  at  the  door. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "a  won- 
derful thing  has  happened! 
My  sister  in  New  York  has 
written  to  me.     She  is  very 


wealthy,  and  begs  me  to  close  my  shop, 
and  come  to  live  with  her." 

"Oh,  me!     Oh,  my!"  sighed  the  little 
girls, 

'May  we  come  in,  and  tell  the  dolls 
good-by?"  asked  one  child. 

"I  must  tell  Cherie  Lee  good-by,"  in- 
sisted Patricia,  tears  coming  to  her  eyes. 
Then  the  children  trooped  into  the  house,  looking 
about  for  the  dolls.     But  where  were  they?     Tables, 
chairs,  and  even  the  corners  of  the  rooms  were  bare. 
Patricia  felt  very  bad,  for  where  was  Cherie  Lee? 
Miss  Betsy  began  to  laugh. 

"The  dolls  are  hiding  somewhere    in  the   house; 
they  want  you  to  find  them,"  she  explained.     "Each 
child  is  to  find  and  keep  three  dolls." 
The  little  girls  were  amazed.  ' 

"Are  you  going  to  give  us  the  dolls?"  they  criea. 
"Yes,  indeed;  I  can  now  afford  to  give  away  the 
dolls,"  Miss  Betsy  smiled  happily. 

The  little  girls  hurried  off  in  search  of  the  dolls. 
It  was  such  a  happy  game,  for  the  dolls  were  hidden 
in  unexpected  places.  Finally  each  child  had  found 
three  dolls.  With  a  hug  and  a  kiss  for  Miss  Betsy, 
they  hurried  home  with  their  treasures. 
Only  Patricia  remained. 
'  "Patricia,  child,  where  are  your  dolls?"  Miss  Bet»y 
asked. 

"I   haven't  any,"  the   little   girl   answered   sadly. 

Haven't  any !  Didn't}  you 
find  a  dolly,  dear?" 

Patricia  sobbed,  "I  found 
lots  of  dollies;  but  I  was 
looking  for  my  darling 
Cherie  Lee." 

"Don't  let  that  worry 
you,  Patricia,"  Miss  Betsy 
said  cheerfully. 

Just  then  the  child  no- 
ticed that  the  white  spread 
on  the  kitchen  table  was  un- 
tidy— it  had  an  odd-looking 
hump  in  it.  Going  to  it 
she  was  about  to  spread  it 
over  the  table  neatly;  then 
she  gave  the  cry  of  delight, 
"Cherie  Lee,  my  baby!"  for 
beneath  the  spread  lay  the 
smiling  Cherie  Lee.  How 
Miss  Betsy  did  laugh !  "Two 
more  dollies  are  to  be  found, 
dear,"  she  said. 

Patricia  had  eyes  for  no 
doll  but  her  little  favorite. 
Hugging  her  close  to  her, 
she  cried,  "What  if  some 
other  g"rl  had  found  you."' 

i 
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Morning  at  Valley  Forge 


IT  IS  a  rare  privilege  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Val- 
ley Forge.  The  road  leads  through  the  glori- 
ous Pennsylvania  hills,  over  a  modern  motor 
highway,  past  a  majestic  boulder  upon  which  is 
mounted  a  bronze  tablet  telling  the  story  of  the 
heroic,  ragged,  barefoot  army  which  tramped  over 
snow  and  ice  to  that  strategic  range  in  which  nes- 
tles Valley  Forge.  There  the  father  of  our  country 
kept  his  pitifully  small  band  of  heroes  intact  at 
the  most  serious  moment  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution. 

Washington  was  fundamentally  a  good  man.  He 
believed  fervently  in  tlu  power  of  prayer.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  he  was  seen  repeatedly  during 
the  early  morning  hours  in  the  garden  of  his  sim- 
ple headquarters  at  Valley  Forge,  on  bended  knee 
in  devotion. 

One  of  his  prayers  after  his  inauguration  reads: 
"Almighty  God,  we  make  our  earnest  prayer  that 
Thou  wilt  keep  the  United  States  in  Thy  holy  pro- 
tection; that  Thou  wilt  incline  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and 
obedience  to  government  (order) ;  to  entertain  a 
brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one  another  and 
for  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Washington  was  an  amazingly  virile  and  lova- 
ble aristocrat  with  a  devout  belief  in  our  republi- 
can democracy.  His  judgment,  executive  ability 
and  his  humanity  endeared  him  to  all.  He  so  thrill- 
ed and  fired  the  imagination  of  his  fellow  citizens 
that,  in  those  hallowed  frozen  forests  overlooking 
the  winding  Schuylkill  River,  he  forged  with 
prayer  and  patriotism  the  greatest  nation  of  all 


times,  a  nation  respected  by  all  mankind  today. 

Whatever  may  be  the  conditions — economic, 
atmospheric,  or  pathological — that  at  this  tragic 
moment  of  world  history  have  filled  all  lands 
with  the  wildest  imaginable  discord,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious to  everyone  that  the  greatest  immediate 
human  need  is  international  harmony,  which  is 
the  synonym  of  peace.  George  Washington 
stressed  this  very  thought  in  his  prophetic  Fare- 
well Address,  when  he  said:  "Harmony,  liberal  in- 
tercourse with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity  and  interest". 

Washington's  wisdom  has  been  an  inspiration 
for  large  numbers  of  our  leading  men  and  women 
in  every  decade  since  his  time.  He  had  the  un- 
canny foresight  of  seeking  to  build  a  nation  upon 
the  bedrock  of  strong  patriotism,  unquestioned 
integrity,  opportunities  for  all,  high  ideals,  and 
love  of  God.  May  our  great  land,  conceived  in 
prayer  for  peace,  bring  new  concepts  of  living  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world. — From  Dr.  James 
Francis  Cooke  in  The  Etude. 


In  the  last  30  years  the  average  hourly  wage  in 
this  country  increased  226  per  cent,  while  the  re- 
tail prices  of  a  representative  group  of  goods  and 
services  bought  by  wage  earners,  measured  by  an 
index  of  the  cost  of  living,  increased  only  122  per 
cent. 


Personally,  we  don't  know  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess, but  sometimes  we  are  afraid  it's  work. 


SuncOuf  QnfahvhwA, 


Alfred  E.  Smith,  American  political  leader, 
1873-1944:  "We  have  tended  to  forget  that 
this  country  was  built  up  by  immigrants  who, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  came  here  to 
escape  poverty,  oppression,  and  lack  of  op- 
portunity at  home." 

Bob  Downer,  Los  Angeles,  Calif:  "The 
strongest,  most  destructive  negative  emotion 
is  hate.  Resentment,  anger,  and  the  desire 
for  revenge  poison  the  mind  of  the  hater  and 
give  nway  the  positive,  constructive  thoughts 
that  as  3  the  partners  of  happiness.  Physi- 
ologists have  shown  that  these  emotions  can 
literally  poison  the  hater  physically  by  inter- 
action on  his  heart  and  glands.  There  is  only 
one  antidote  for  hate,  and  that  is  forgiveness. 
Forgiveness  is  a  broom  that  sweeps  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mental  storehouse  free  of  hate 
and  fear." 


Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  musician  and  hu- 
manitarian, Lambarene,  Africa:  "I  don't  know 
what  your  destiny  will  be,  but  one  thing  I 
know:  the  only  ones  among  you  who  will  be 
really  happy  are  those  who  will  have  sought 
and  found  how  to  serve." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  16th  President  of  the 
U.  S.,  after  his  second  election:  "I  have  not 
willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's  bosom. 
While  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  high  com- 
pliment of  re-election,  and  duly  grateful  as 
I  trust  to  Almighty  God  for  having  directed 
my  country  to  a  right  conclusion,  as  1  think, 
for  their  own  good,  it  adds  nothing  to  my 
satisfaction  that  any  other  man  may  be  dis- 
appointed or  pained  by  the  result.  May  I 
ask  those  who  have  not  differed  from  me  to 
join  with  us  in  this  same  spirit  toward  those 
who  have." 
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Ten  Articles  of  Faith 
in  the  American 
Way  of  Life 


by 

JOHN  D. 
ROCKEFELLER,  Jr. 


"I  BELIEVE  in  the  supreme  worth  of  the  individual 
and  in  his  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 


'I  BELIEVE  that  every  right  implies  a  responsibility; 
every  opportunity,  an  obligation;  every  posses- 
sion, a  duty. 


"I  believe  that  the  law  was  made  for  man  and 
not  man  for  the  law;  that  government  is  the  serv- 
ant of  the  people  and   not  their   master. 


'I  BELIEVE  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  whether  with 
head  or  hand;  that  the  world  owes  no  man  a 
living  but  that  it  owes  every  man  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  living. 


Jl  BELIEVE  that  thrift  is  essential  to  well-ordered 
living  and  that  economy  L  a  prime  requisite  of  a 
sound  financial  structure,  whether  in  government, 
business,  or  personal  affairs. 


'I  BELIEVE  in  the  sacredness  of  a  promise,  that  a 
man's  word  should  be  as  good  as  his  bond;  that 
character — not  wealth  or  power  or  position — is 
of  supreme  worth. 


"I  BELIEVE  that  the  rendering  of  a  useful  service 
is  the  common  duty  of  mankind  and  that  only  in 
the  purifying  fire  of  sacrifice  is  the  dross  of  sel- 
fishness consumed  and  the  greatness  of  the  hu- 
man soul  set  tree. 


'I  BELIEVE  in  an  all-wise  and  all-loving  God,  named 
by  whatever  name,  and  that  the  individual's 
highest  fulfillment,  greatest  happiness  and  widest 
usefulness  are  to  be  found  in  living  in  harmony 
with  His  will. 


'!  BELIEVE  that  truth    and  justice  are  fundamental 
to  an  enduring  social  order. 


'I  BELIEVE  that  love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world;  that  it  alone  can  overcome  hate;  that  right 
can  and  will  triumph  over  minht." 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

Month  —  July,  1980  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATiVENESS   ._ Robert  Gaither 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    _. Joseph    Farlow 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  _ Kurt  Blanding 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  _. Kenny  Temple 

fuses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS ..Estelle   Bailey 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what   he   has   with   others) 

HELPFULNESS   '.. ......Terry  McKinley 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Patricia  Miller 

(has   pride    in   his   school   and   shows    it   by   own    good    conduct) 

SINCERITY Kevin  Overton 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION Suzanne   Lessel 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Paul    Kessock 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE Bobby  Coleman 

{has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Chris  Manfre 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Jackie  Andonian 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Tony  Thompson 

(makes  others  at   ease   and  happy   by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Don  Fitzgerald 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Michael  Akins 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


/  ; 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the   school    is 
doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School   for   Blind   is  a   non-profit  cor- 
poration   established    and    conducted    for    physically    or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.    It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

Cover  Story 

JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES 

1874-1967 

September  9,  1974  was  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer 
Greaves,  the  founder  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  Blind,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  Doctor  Greaves 
(nee  Jessie  Royer)  was  born  in  Trappe,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  seventh  generation  descendant  of  the 
Reyer  (later  Royer)  family  which  had  emigrated 
from  Germany  and  had  built  a  home  at  a  fording 
place  on  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  subsequent 
community  became  known  by  the  name  Royers- 
ford. 

The  Royer  Greaves  School  was  begun  in  1921 
and  was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Royer,  the 
father,  and  for  Harry  E.  Greaves,  the  well-known 
artist  husband  of  this  skilled,  intuitive  teacher, 
who  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  our  special  field  of 
education  —  the  teaching  and  training  of  blind 
children  who  have  one  or  more  additional  handi- 
caps. 

If  she  could  but  know,  Dr.  Greaves'  philosophy 
and  visionary  (always  practical)  aims  for  the 
education  of  multi-handicapped  blind  children 
have  now  been  adopted  by  educators  throughout 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  increasingly,  in 
many,  many  regions  across  the  country  and 
across  the  sea;  as  today  witnesses  the  wide  and 
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deep  concern  that   all  children  have  the  oppor, 
tunity  to  develop  to  their  fullest. 

In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone  i.l 
her  belief  that  retarded  blind  children  were  ca 
pable  of  profiting  from  instruction  and  were  alS; 
capable  of  becoming  individuals  who  could  fi 
comfortably  into  the  lives  of  their  families  an 
their  communities.  Many  of  her  former  pupiM 
and  many  of  the  school's  more  recent  pupils  hav! 
also  attained  to,  at  least,  partial  financial  inde 
pendence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school  (uniquj 
for  years  and  years)  to  note  the  latter  day  rec 
ognition  of  and  the  current  planning  for  meetin 
the  needs  of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  -| 
an  evolution  and  revolution  in  the  field  of  speci? 
education. 

The  school  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  the  mafc 
ing  of  this  history  (past,  present  and  future.) 


Camp 

Go  swimming.  Go  in  a  boat.  Go  fishing.  Go  o 
a  bus.  I  like  camp. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 
o 

Sandbox  —  Blocks 

I  play  in  the  sandbox.  I  play  with  the  block 
I  make  a  house  with  the  blocks.  I  hide  under  thl 
box. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 
o 

Library 

I  like  to  see  Mrs.  Koons.  I  take  my  toys  to  Mmi 
Koons.  I  take  my  telephone  book  to  her.  I  like  1 
play  with  my  telephone. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil   j 
o 

Blocks 

I  put  the  blocks  in  the  box.  I  put  shapes  in  tr 
shape  ball.  I  put  shapes  in  the  shape  bin. 

Johnny   Jewkes,   Pupil   [ 
o 

Sandbox 

I  like  the  sandbox.  In  the  morning  I  alwa] 
ask  to  play  in  it.  I  say  "Sandbox". 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil  j 
o 

Doll 

I  like  the  doll.  I  play  with  the  doll.  I  plsil 
with  the  ribbon  on  the  doll. 

Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil  j 


Camp  Horseshoe 

Whenever  I  had  time  at  the  camp  I  collected 
eaves  of  trees  and  plants  growing  around  our 
:ampsite.  I  carefully  pasted  the  leaves  in  my 
scrapbook.  The  leaves  have  different  shapes  and 
[  know  the  names  of  some  of  them.  They  are 
pak  leaf,  pine  tree,  wild  ferns  and  maple.  I  won- 
ier  how  leaves  got  their  shape. 

There  were  sounds  I  heard  around  our  camp, 
veird  sounds,  made  by  animals  I  guess.  The 
iounds  are  late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  scared  me  a  little  bit.  The  sound  of  the 
)irds  attracted  me.  They  are  beautiful  sounds, 
ike  the  bird  songs  I  heard  from  the  record  we 
flayed  in  our  class  before  going  to  camp.  I  heard 
irickets  singing  at  the  campfire,  taps  at  night 
>efore  going  to  bed,  and  reveille  in  the  morning, 
he  splashing  of  water  when  we  went  boating, 
he  firing  of  the  cannon  when  we  had  retreats, 
;he  sound  of  voices  of  the  nearby  camp,  thunder 
md  lightning,  the  rain  dropping  on  the  roof  and 
vind  blowing  the  leaves  of   trees.   I  heard   air- 

! planes  flying  over  our  camp  and  I  heard  the  sound 
-If  someone  cutting  logs. 

On  Thursday  about  2:00  p.m.  we  all  went  to 
ihe  rifle  range  site.  The  sound  of  the  rifles  firing 
bne  after  another  made  me  jump.  Our  targets 
|srere  balloons  and  tin  cans.  The  balloons  burst 
|md  the  tin  cans  fell  when  a  bullet  hit  them.  I 
jired  several  bullets.   I  hit  one  tin  can. 

We  celebrated  July  4th,  our  Independence  day 
it  the  camp.  We  sang  "Yankee  Doodle  Dandy" 
jmd  "This  is  a  Great  Country".  After  the  pro- 
gram we  walked  to  the  parade  grounds  holding  a 
ighted  candle.  We  watched  the  fireworks.  Some 
founded  very  loud  and  some  just  popped.  Some 
ust  went  up  high  and  then  burst  with  various 
:olors  spreading  down  as  if  they  were  going  to 
lit  us.  We  clapped  our  hands  when  the  fireworks 
I  mded. 

We  had  lots  of  fun  at  the  camp  with  every- 
body. Guess  what?  Everybody  in  the  camp  was 
rery  friendly.  A  scout  is  friendly  that  is  why.  All 
)f  us  felt  the  wonderful  world  of  scouting  at  the 
amp. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 


Activities  at  Camp  Horseshoe 

We  all  woke  up  at  6:30  a.m.  We  washed  our 
ace,  combed  our  hair  and  brushed  our  teeth  and 
nade  up  our  beds.  We  dressed  and  cleaned  our 
lampsite.  Two  of  us  at  a  time  was  assigned  to 
aise  the  flag.  At  7:30  a.m.  were  reveille  and  col- 
ors. At  8:00  a.m.  was  breakfast. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  each  meal  Mr.  Cometa 
md  Mr.  Dequillo  had  to  go  to  the  dining  hall  to 
et  up  our  table;  and  later  clean  them  up  after 
•ur  meal. 

After  breakfast  we  returned  to  our  campsite  to 
vork  on  our  scrapbook,  write  our  articles  on  the 
irailler  we  took  with  us  to  camp.  We  collected 
i  eaves,  noted  the  sounds  we  heard,  did  clean-up 
fjsrork.  We  had  to  see  that  the  cans  of  water  in 
front  of  our  cabin  had  water  in  them.  This  is  im- 
tportant  in  case  of  fire. 

At  10:00  a.m.  we  all  went  to  Handicrafts  on 

i/tonday   and  Tuesday,   and  Wednesday   we   had 

I  eatherwork    and    on    Thursday,    boating.    From 


11:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon  we  all  went  to  our  first 
aid  class  throughout  the  week.  At  12:30  p.m  we 
had  lunch  and  then  siesta. 

From  2:00  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  we  went  to  handi- 
craft and  to  the  lodge.  Some  days  we  went  to  the 
rifle  range  or  boating.  From  3:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
we  went  swimming  throughout  the  week.  From 
4:00  to  5:00  p.m.  we  had  to  return  to  our  camp 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  retreat.  We  all  had  to 
wear  our  uniforms  for  the  parade.  At  5:45  p.m. 
was  retreat;  and  6:00  p.m.  was  dinner.  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  from  7:00  to  8:30  p.m.  we  had  our 
troop  night.  We  played  games  at  our  campsite. 
We  played  "Tug-O-War",  finding  the  beeper, 
musical  ball;  and  had  a  singalong.  At  8:30  to 
10:00  p.m.  we  had  to  attend  campwide  activity 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday.  Saturday  night  was 
our  Ceremonial  Campfire.  10:00  p.m.  was  taps. 

As  you  see  we  had  a  very  heavy  schedule  to 
follow;  but  we  did  enjoy  all  our  activities.  I  en- 
joyed it  very  much  at  the  camp.  We  all  felt  at 
home  with  all  the  people  around  us.  They  all  tried 
to  help  us  Next  year  we  will  try  to  do  our  own 
thing. 

Kurt  Blanding,   Pupil 


A  Trip  to  the  Zoo 

On  Monday,  I  was  one  of  eight  of  my  class- 
mates to  go  to  the  Philadelphia  Zoo.  Mr.  Steciw 
drove  the  bus  and  Miss  Irene  went  with  us.  It  was 
a  long  ride  into  the  city.  After  we  parked  the  bus, 
we  went  into  the  zoo  and  met  Miss  Pat  Hawn 
inside.  Miss  Hawn  is  from  the  U.M.L.Y.  She  took 
us  to  see  the  big  elephant  statue.  We  all  climbed 
around  it.  It  had  a  baby  elephant  next  to  it;  then 
we  walked  over  to  see  a  big  water  fountain.  The 
water  was  cold.  It  was  a  very  nice  fountain  with 
antelopes  in  it. 

We  all  walked  over  to  the  Hummingbird  House. 
We  had  to  pay  250  to  get  in.  There  were  many 
birds  and  trees  inside.  The  birds  were  yellow, 
red,  orange,  blue,  and  green.  Some  had  very  long 
tails.   The  birds  were  all  singing. 

Later  we  walked  near  the  bears.  They  were 
all  playing.  They  looked  as  if  they  were  having 
fun;  then  we  saw  a  polar  bear.  You  can  see  him 
swim  underwater,  but  he  was  very  sleepy  and 
did  not  want  to  swim.  We  also  saw  lions,  tigers, 
giraffes,  monkeys,  elephants,  rhinos,  zebras,  and 
seals. 

We  went  to  the  Children's  Zoo  and  we  were 
able  to  pet  a  chinchilla,  a  ferret,  a  skunk,  and  a 
boa  constrictor.  Miss  Pat's  sister  was  the  one  who 
was  giving  the  show.  We  also  got  to  touch  sheep, 
horses,  and  lambs.  We  had  a  nice  time. 

After  we  ate  lunch,  we  went  to  the  education 
center.  Mrs.  Jennings  gave  us  a  classroom  dem- 
onstration of  different  animals.  We  got  to  pet  a 
cockatoo,  a  lizard,  a  turtle,  and  a  snake. 

We  all  had  a  wonderful  day.  I  slept  all  the 
way  home  because  I  was  tired. 

Linda  Dervin,   Pupil 


Vacation 

Hot  dogs,  mustard,  potato  chips.  Pack  the  suit- 
case. Put  suitcase  in  the  car. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

Below  is  published  the  school  calendar  for 
1980/81.  Its  appearance  is  somewhat  different 
from  former  calendars  in  that  it  is  divided  into 
four  sections  instead  of  three.  The  fourth  section 
is  called  Extended  School  Year,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  school  year  is  (and  always 
has  been)  a  school  year  in  excess  of  180  days  (his- 
torically the  length  of  the  year  of  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania). 

Please  note  that  there  is  no  break  in  conti- 
nuity between  the  ending  of  the  spring  term, 
1981  and  the  beginning  of  the  extended  school 
year  term,  1981;  hence,  as  always,  our  pupils  will 
have  their  school  year  from  the  Wednesday  after 
Labor  Day  to  the  designated  final  July  date  — 
year  continuous  except  for  the  normal  Christmas 
and  Easter  recess  times. 

Welcome  to  all  pupils  and  staff  for  the  new 
school  year. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

Paoli,  Pennsylvania 

(215)  644-1810 

REVISED  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 
1980  81 

FALL  TERM   1980 
Classes  resume  —  September  3  (Wednesday) 
Founder's    birthday,    Dr.    Jessie    Royer    Greaves    — 

September   9  (Tuesday) 
Thanksgiving   Holiday  —  November  27   (Thursday) 
Christmas    Party    by    Lower    Providence    Church    — 

December  7   (Sunday) 
Christmas    Program    (Activities    Building)    —    Decem- 
ber  8   (Monday) 
Christmas    Party    (Burroughs)    —    December    13    — 

(Saturday) 
Christmas  recess  —  December  19  (Friday) 

WINTER  TERM  1981 
Classes  resume  —  January  5  (Monday) 
Easter   recess  —  April    10   (Friday) 
SPRING  TERM   1981 
Classes   resume  —  April   22   (Wednesday) 
Visitors'   Day  —  May    17   (Sunday) 
School   year   ends  —  June   12   (Friday) 
Certificate  Assembly  —  June   12   (Friday) 
EXTENDED  SCHOOL  YEAR    1981 
Extended  school  year  begins  —  June  13  (Saturday) 
Classes  continue  —  June   15  (Monday) 
Summer  recess  —  July  17  (Friday) 
FALL  TERM   1981 
Classes  resume  —  September  9  (Wednesday) 
PLEASE  NOTE: 

ALL    communications    and    arrangements    pertaining 

to  our  pupils  and  to  the  school  are  to  be  made  only 

through: 

Anna  C.  Perry,  Executive  Director 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Napier,  Education  Coordinator 


Fourth  of  July  at  School 

At  1:30  p.m.  on  the  Fourth  of  July  we  went  to 
the  Activities  Building  for  a  program.  We  listened 
to  the  graduation  tape  then  the  chorus  sang  and 
some  of  the  pupils  read.  Mr.  Ronnie  played  the 
piano. 

At  3:00  p.m.  we  went  out  and  played.  At  4:30 
we  had  our  Fourth  of  July  picnic  on  the  lawn.  We 
were  served  hot  dogs,  sauerkraut,  punch,  icei 
cream  and  cookies. 

After  the  picnic  we  played  outdoors  until  time; 
to  go  to  bed. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 


A  Special  Trip 

On  Friday,  June  27,  I  went  home  with  my! 
mother.  Saturday  morning,  my  mother,  nephew.J 
my  mother's  mother-in-law,  and  I  left  by  car  foil 
Mobile,  Alabama.  We  stopped  at  a  service  station, 
to  get  gas.  We  stopped  at  Gino's  and  got  fried 
chicken.  It  was  a  long,  long  ride  to  Mobile;  but  1 
enjoyed  it. 

We  were  going  to  Mobile  to  visit  my  grand-' 
mother.  We  slept  at  her  house.  We  had  hominy! 
grits,  watermelon,  eggs,  hot  sausage,  and  bacon 
for  breakfast  the  next  morning.  We  visited  other 
relatives  in  Mobile.  At  night  we  had  barbecued 
ribs,  baked  beans,  and  rice.  We  had  a  cake  foil 
dessert.  We  went  on  a  trip  to  a  farm  and  I  saw 
bulls,  cows,  lambs,  sheep,  chickens,  pigs,  goats 
and  dogs.  We  also  saw  big  horses. 

We  went  to  church  while  we  were  there.  David. 
a  friend,  and  I  played  ball  in  the  yard  and  read] 
books.  I  really  enjoyed  my  special  trip. 

Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil 


Flowers 

I  saw  many  different  flowers  in  June.  Some! 
were  yellow,  pink,  red,  and  green.  They  were  veryi 
pretty  and  smelled  very  nice.  Somedays  I  could;! 
touch  them  and  even  pick  them;  then  I  would  pul; 
them  in  water  and  let  the  sun  shine  on  them 
Sometimes  I  have  to  add  a  little  more  water  be-' 
cause  the  flowers  drink  it  up. 

When  I  go  to  camp  I  hope  to  see  more  flowerd 
when  I  go  hiking.  Last  year  I  saw  dandelions; 
pansies,  violets,  and  buttercups.  How  pretty  flow-!J 
ers  are! 

Theresa  McKinley,  Pupil 


Going   Home 

| 
Scon  it  will  be  time  for  summer  vacation.  1 
will  go  to  the  airport  and  take  a  plane  home  to; 
Pittsburgh.  My  mother  and  dad  will  pick  me  ui 
at  the  airport.  We  will  go  home  and  I  will  see  al| 
my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  will  also  get  something 
good  to  eat. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  this  vacation  for  a  fevi 
weeks.  Now  that  time  is  here  and  I  am  sure  I  wil; 
have  a  wonderful  time  at  home.  I  will  tell  every- 
one about  my  vacation  when  I  come  back  to 
school  in  September.  Have  a  nice  summer  every-: 
one! 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 
(with  help) 
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RICH  MAN  GOES  ON  A  LONG  TRIP 

UR  story  is  about  a  very  rich  man  who  was 
planning  to  take  a  long  trip  to  a  far-away 
country.  He  could  not  let  his  business  stop 
while  he  was  gone,  so  he  called  all  his  serv- 
ants to  him  and  gave  them  some  of  his 
money.  He  wanted  them  to  use  this  money 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  earn  more  for  him.  To 
one  servant,  the  master  gave  five  pieces  of  money,  to 
another  he  gave  two  pieces,  and  to  the  third  servant 
he  gave  one  piece.  When  he  had  everything  ready, 
he  started  on  his  long  journey. 

The  man  who  had  been  trusted  with  five  pieces 
of  money,  felt  that  he  must  go  to  work  right  away 
and  do  his  best  with  his  master's  money.  He  traded 
some  of  the  money  for  goods,  then  he  sold  the  goods, 
and  received  more  money  than  he  had  paid  out.  He 
kept  on  doing  this  until  he  had  twice  as  much  money 
as  his  master  had  given  him.  The  man  who  had  two 
pieces  of  money  was  so  busy  and  faithful  using  it  in 
his  master's  business  that  by  and  by  he  doubled  his 
money.  Instead  of  having  two  pieces  he  had 
four. 

He  did  not  grumble  and  fuss  because  his  master 
gave  him  only  two  pieces  of  money,  but  he  was  glad 
to  do  his  best  and  make  two  more  for  his  master. 
But  the  third  man,  with  one  piece  of  money,  was  dif- 
ferent. He  was  lazy,  and  did  not  love  his  master 
as  did  the  other  two  men.  He  looked  at  his  one  piece 
of  money  and  said,  "What  a  little  money!  I  cannot 
do  anything  with  it.  It  is  too 
much  trouble  for  me  to  go  out  and 
trade  and  make  more,  and  I  don't 
care  to  try.  I  will  hide  it  in  a 
safe  place  and  give  it  back  to  my 
master  when  he  comes  home."  And 
what  do  you  think  he  did?  Instead 
of  using  the  money  to  earn  more, 
he  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
hid  his  piece  of  money.  He  thought 
he  was  doing  well  enough  if  he  did 
not  lose  it. 

Days  and  days  passed,  and  a 
long  time  went  by.  No  letter  came 
to  the  servants  telling  them  when 
their  master  would  come  home.  But 
this  did  not  make  any  difference  in 
their  work.  They  were  supposed  to 
keep  right  on  doing  their  best  un- 
till  their  master  came. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  rich 
man  was  ready  to  go  back  home. 
When  he  reached  there,  he  called 
his  servants  together  and  asked 
them  what  they  had  done  with  his 
money  while  he  was  away.  First 
came  the  man  who  had  received  five 
pieces.     Do  you  think  he  was  afraid 


A  PUZZLE 

Billy  Bigfeet,  with  the  help  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  is  making 
you  a  puzzle.  To  finish  the  fire- 
works that  he  has  started,  you 
must  begin  with  the  number  1  and 
draw  through  each  in  succession 
until  you  come  to  number  29. 


and  ashamed  to  meet  his  master?  Oh,  no,  he  was 
glad  to  see  him.  Why?  Because  he  had  worked 
hard  and  had  done  his  best.  As  he  looked  into  his 
master's  face,  he  said,  "Master,  you  gave  me  five 
pieces  of  money;  see,  I  have  earned  five  pieces  more." 
And  he  gave  his  master  the  money.  His  master  was 
so  pleased  that  he  said,  "Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant. ': 

The  second  servant  now  came  forward.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  listening  to  what  had  been  said  to  the 
other  servant.  He,  too,  was  glad  to  see  his  master 
again.  "You  gave  me  two  pieces  of  money,"  he  said 
to  his  master,  "and  I  have  earned  two  more."  And 
he  gave  him  the  four  pieces  of  money.  Then  the 
rich  man  said  the  same  words  to  him  that  he  said 
to  the  first  man,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant." How  happy  the  servant  was  because  he  had 
done  his  best  while  his  master  was  away! 

Then  came  the  third  servant,  but  how  different 
he  was  from  the  others,  for  while  the  others  worked 
hard,  and  did  their  best,  he  did  nothing.  He  wasn't 
happy  like  the  others.  He  went  to  the  hole  he  had 
dug  in  the  ground  and  got  the  piece  of  money  his 
master  had  given  him,  and  gave  it  to  him,  and  said, 
"I  knew  you  were  a  hard  man,  and  tried  to  get  more 
money  than  you  gave.  I  was  afraid,  and  hid  what 
you  gave  me  in  the  ground.  Here  it  is."  He  did  not 
love  his  master,  did  he?  If  he  had,  he  would  have 
worked  faithfully  for  him.  The  master  was  sad  be- 
cause this  servant  had  not  done  anything  for  him. 
He  said  he  could  not  help  him  any 
longer,  and  that,  too,  he  must  be 
punished  for  being  so  lazy.  *  The 
one  piece  of  money  was  taken  from 
him,  and  he  was  taken  out  from  his 
master's  presence.  It  was  not  be- 
cause he  had  only  one  piece  of 
money,  but  because  he  did  not  use 
what  he  had  as  well  as  he  could. 

All  the  money,  cattle,  sheep,  gold 
and  silver  belong  to  God.  He  lets 
us  have  what  He  thinks  we  can  take 
care  of.  He  wants  us  to  use  what 
He  gives  us  in  doing  good.  To 
some  people  He  gives  only  a  little; 
to  others  He  gives  a  great  deal. 

The  Lord  puts  good  thoughts  i  i 
our  minds.  If  we  let  the  good 
thoughts  grow  and  make  more  good 
thoughts,  it  pleases  Jesus  and  our 
Father  in  heaven.  He  gives  us 
mouths  so  we  can  say  kind  words. 
Our  hands  and  feet,  our  ears  and 
eyes,  God  wants  us  to  use  for  Him. 
The  Lord  is  pleased,  too,  when 
we  bring  our  pennies,  nickels, 
dimes  and  dollars  to  church  school, 
for  then  our  money  works  for  Him. 
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Physical  Therapy  and  Occupational 

Therapy  for  Handicapped  Children 

In  the  treatment  of  the  handicapped,  physical 
and  occupational  therapy  have  a  similar  ultimate 
goal  —  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
handicapped  individual. 

"Physical  Therapy  is  the  art  and  science  of 
directing  an  individual  in  achievement  of  his/her 
maximum  physical  status,  thus,  enhancing  physi- 
cal development  throughout  the  life  span.  The 
premise  of  treatment  lies  in  the  use  of  variety 
of  modalities  to  aid  in  the  restoration,  mainte- 
nance and  enhancement  of  postures,  equilibrium, 
and  movement  patterns  that  are  essential  to  nor- 
mal development.  Reference  to  "physical"  in  the 
title  is  in  the  context  of  an  individual's  physical 
or  body  capabilities  for  movement. 

"Occupational  Therapy"  is  the  art  and  science 
of  directing  an  individual's  participation  in  se- 
lected tasks  to  restore,  reinforce,  and  enhance 
performance;  facilitate  learning  of  those  skills 
and  functions  essential  for  adaptation  and  pro- 
ductivity; to  diminish  or  correct  pathology;  and 
to  promote  and  maintain  health.  Its  fundamental 
concern  is  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
the  capacity,  throughout  the  life  span,  to  perform 
with  satisfaction  to  self  and  others  those  tasks 
and  roles  essential  to  productive  living  and  to  the 
mastery  of  self  and  the  environment.  Reference 
to  "occupation"  in  the  title  is  in  the  context  of 
an  individual's  goal-directed  use  of  self  in  inter- 
action with  the  environment. 

Our  main  objective  as  "pediatric"  therapists 
is  to  provide  children  with  opportunities  to  grow 
and  develop  to  their  potentials;  and  to  assist  in 
the  prevention  of  disease  and  disability  which  in- 
terfere with  development.  Therapists  working  in 
the  field  of  pediatrics  do  not  work  alone  to  meet 
this  objective;  therefore,  the  collaboration  of  the 
efforts  of  all  those  involved  with  the  child  — 
parents,  teachers,  therapists  —  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

Confusion  may  exist,  however,  in  understand- 
ing the  role  responsibilities  of  the  different  pro- 
fessionals. It  is  necessary  to  focus  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  for  whom  the  service  is  being 
performed  in  order  to  delineate  roles. 

"Development"  of  the  child  is  our  common  ob- 
jective. In  order  to  meet  this  objective  we  pro- 
vide developmental  evaluations,  developmental 
stimulation  and  developmental  therapy.  Develop- 
mental evaluation  is  the  process  of  determining 
the  child's  status  in  the  neuromotor,  psychosocial, 
perceptial-motor,  sensorimotor,  communicative, 
and  cognitive  spheres  of  development,  among 
others.  Developmental  stimulation  is  the  provi- 
sion of  an  environment  through  which  are  stim- 
ulated all  of  the  child's  senses  —  visual,  auditory, 
olfactory,  gustatory,  tactile  (input  provided 
through  contact  with  the  skin,)  kinesthetic-pro- 
prioceptive (input  provided  through  nerve  end- 
ings located  in  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments,  and 
joints  which  indicate  the  position  of  limbs  in 
space  without  the  use  of  vision),  and  vestibular 
(referring  to  the  system  which  responds  to  move- 
ment, balance,  and  equilibrium).  Through  experi- 
ences with  his/her  human  and  non-human  en- 
vironment, the  child  becomes  aware  of  self  and 
own  changing  abilities;  which,  in  turn,  provide 
motivation  to  pursue  developmental  tasks. 


Developmental  therapy  is  an  extension  of  de- 
velopmental stimulation  and  is  usually  requisite 
to  the  handicapped  child's  development.  Develop- 
mental therapy  is  planned  specifically  to  meet  the 
child's  individual  needs;  while  developmental 
stimulation  meets  the  general  developmental 
needs  of  all  children.  Most  handicapped  children 
are  like  other  children  in  that  they  want  to  use 
their  minds  and  bodies  as  much  as  they  are  able; 
but  handicapped  children  need  more  help  — 
therapy  from  knowledgeable  professionals,  in  or- 
der to  achieve  their  developmental  potentials. 
The  therapists  always  look  at  the  child's 
disability  in  the  context  of  overall  development. 
This  approach  requires  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
the  developmental  treatment  plan  to  meet  the 
child's  specific  needs,  while  also  including  ap- 
propriate developmental  stimulation  to  meet  the 
child's  general  needs. 

Therapy  is  aimed  at  assisting  the  child  in 
learning  to  adapt  appropriately  to  the  environ- 
ment. Through  adaptation,  the  body  learns  to  in-< 
hibit  immature  reflexes,  to  establish  postural 
equilibrium,  righting,  and  protective  responses, 
and  to  ultimately  develop  more  refined  fine-motor 
and  gross-motor  skills.  Neuromotor  dysfunction 
occurs  (by  means  of  normal  motor  or  body  acts) 
if  the  senses  distort  incoming  sensory  informa- 
tion. Causes  of  such  deficits  may  be  organic,  en- 
vironmental, social,  or  emotional. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  learning,  and 
hence,  adaptation  abilities,  occur  on  unconscious, 
subconscious,  and  conscious  levels.  Thus,  therapy 
can  be  effective  with  children  of  various  func- 
tional levels.  The  objective  of  therapy,  then,  is 
for  the  body  to  receive  sensory  information,  pro- 
cess, and  interpret  it,  and  produce  a  resultant 
adaptive  behavior.  The  manner  in  which  treat- 
ment/therapy is  implemented  is  complex,  multi- 
naturo;d,  and  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  needs 
of  the  individual  recipient. 

Barbara  Arbaugh, 
Occupational   Therapist 
Barbara  Lyons, 
Physical  Therapist 


Special  Olympics 

Michael,  Stanley,  Kenny,  Pat  and  I  went  to 
:he  Special  Olympics  State  Meet  at  West  Chester 
State  college.  Pat  and  I  stayed  together  upstairs 
in  a  dormitory.  We  had  to  wear  ID  bracelets  in 
order  to  get  into  meals. 

Miss  Jordan  and  Miss  Lyons  walked  with  us 
down  to  Ferrill  Stadium.  We  had  opening  exer- 
cises. Bands  played  and  we  sang. 

Thursday  I  won  a  gold  medal  running  the  50 
yard  dash.  Miss  Jackie  ran  with  me.  I  held  her 
hand.  I  also  threw  the  softball  and  did  the  stand- 
ing broad  jump. 

Friday  night  we  had  a  pizza  party.  I  ate  only 
two  pieces  of  pizza  because  I  was  so  full.  Miss 
Jackie  took  us  to  the  bookstore.  We  went  to  a 
puppet  show  and  we  went  to  the  swimming  pool. 

Friday  I  got  my  ribbons.  Saturday  morning 
Miss  Jordan  took  us  to  her  apartment.  We  had 
breakfast  and  stayed  there  for  awhile;  then  we 
drove  back  to  school.  I  enjoyed  the  state  meet 
and  I  would  like  to  go  back  next  year. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


Our  Friends  at  the  Camp 

We  met  the  Camp  Horseshoe  Director,  G.  Er- 
nest Heegar.  He  was  a  tall  man  and  wore  glasses. 
He  sings  really  well  and  is  very  friendly.  He 
played  with  us  during  our  troop  night  at  our 
campsite  (Kit  Carson)  together  with  the  Program 
Director  Howard  Duran. 

The  name  of  the  game  was  "Find  the  Beeper". 
What  we  had  to  do  was  follow  the  sound  and  it 
would  eventually  lead  you  to  the  beeper.  Ernest 
and  Howard  blindfold  themselves;  then,  when 
Mr.  Dequillo  turned  on  the  beeper,  we  all  started 
looking  for  where  the  beeper  was  hidden.  How- 
ard found  the  beeper  first  and  so  won  the  game 
and  he  got  cookies. 

Pete  Motel,  Health  Lodge  Director  was  our 
teacher  in  first  aid.  He  was  nice  and  friendly,  too. 
He  went  to  our  camp  early  in  the  morning  to  see 
if  it  was  kept  clean  and  orderly.  He  also  saw  to 
it  that  the  can  of  water  in  front  of  our  cabin 
was  full  of  water.  These  cans  of  water  are  to  be 
used  in  case  of  fire  only.  We  got  excellent  ratings 
throughout  the  week. 

Jim  Yentz  the  Handicraft  Director  went  to  our 
campsite  when  we  arrived  to  talk  to  Mr.  Dequillo 
about  the  camp  schedule,  the  activities  and  loca- 
tions of  the  swimming  pool,  boating  dock,  rifle 
range,  dining  hall,  nature  lodge  and  schedule  of 
meal  times.  He  was  our  teacher  in  basketry  and 
leather  work. 

Pete  Ross  was  Aquatic  Director.  He  was  nice  to 
all  of  us.  He  made  arrangements  so  that  we  could 
go  swimming  everyday  from  3:00  p.m.  to  4:00 
p.m.  We  all  loved  swimming  very  much.  We 
played  in  the  water,  tossed  a  ball  and  splashed 
water  on  each  other. 

Chuck  Shriver  was  Boating  Director.  He  helped 
us  get  in  the  boat  together  with  Boy  Scouts  from 
other  troops.  It  was  fun  feeling  the  water  as  the 
boat  went  down  the  river. 

The  head  cook  was  Bruce  Lashbrook.  I  do  not 
remember  meeting  him  but  the  food  he  prepared 
was  delicious. 

Some  of  the  scouts  from  other  troops  went  to 
our  campsite  to  hear  us  sing.  We  were  all  so  glad 
to  sing  for  them.  I  enjoyed  our  week-long  stay 
at  Camp  Horseshoe. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


My  Camping  Trip 


Strings  for  Schools 

Yesterday  we  had  a  special  visit  from  four 
ladies.  They  brought  musical  instruments  to  play 
for  us.  They  brought  a  violin,  a  cello,  a  viola,  and 
some  others.  They  played  many  songs  for  us.  They 
played:  "Edelweiss",  "Camptown  Races",  "The 
U  Cuckoo  Clock",  "I  Dream  of  Jeannie",  and  "Swan- 
nee  River".  They  were  very  nice  ladies.  They  took 
all  the  instruments  around  the  gym  for  us  to 
touch.  We  always  enjoy  their  visit. 

The  ladies  also  had  a  treat.  Our  chorus  sang 
for  them.  They  sang  "Tomorrow"  and  "We'll  Go  a 
Long,  Long  Way  Together";  then  Mr.  Ronnie 
played  the  piano  for  them.  He  played  a  piece  by 
Rachmoninoff.  We  all  had  a  nice  afternoon. 
Jacqueline  Andonian.  Pupil 
o 


On  June  29th,  I  went  to  Camp  Horseshoe  in 
Maryland.  When  we  got  there,  we  unloaded  the 
bus  and  were  taken  to  the  cabin  where  we  stayed 
for  a  week.  We  met  Mr.  Heegar,  the  Camp  Direc- 
tor. 

Every  morning  we  had  a  flag  raising  ceremony 
before  breakfast;  then  we  ate  pancakes  with  but- 
ter and  lots  of  syrup,  and  lots  of  juice  and  milk 
to  drink.  We  had  this  almost  every  morning.  On 
the  other  days  we  had  scrambled  eggs.  For  lunch 
we  had  peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwiches,  hot 
dogs,  and  potato  chips.  We  also  had  chocolate 
pudding. 

Some  of  our  activities  included:  leatherwork, 
basket  weaving,  swimming,  rifle  shooting,  boat- 
ing, and  first  aid.  I  did  well  in  the  rifle  shooting 
and  enjoyed  that  the  most.  We  went  swimming 
everyday.  The  water  was  cold. 

Mr.  Dequillo,  Mr.  Cometa,  Paul,  Kenny,  Mike, 
Joe,  Chris,  Noel,  Kurt  and  I  went  to  two  campfires. 
One  was  called  "Bicentennial  Minutes".  "George 
Washington"  gave  a  speech.  We  also  had  fire- 
works on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  other  campfire 
had  an  Indian  Chief  who  was  the  "Spirit  of  Camp 
Horseshoe."  He  told  us  to  obey  all  the  scout  and 
camp  laws. 

I  really  had  a  wonderful  time.  I  hope  I  can  go 
again  next  year.  I  hope  I  am  in  the  same  cabin. 
It  was  the  Renegade  cabin. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 


Boating 

Program  Director,  Howard  Duran,  went  to  our 
campsite  to  pick  us  up  for  boating.  He  drove  the 
van  to  the  boating  dock.  We  sing  along  the  way. 
Howard  liked  the  song  "Tomorrow"  and  we  loved 
to  sing  it.  for  him.  Chuck  Shiver,  Boating  Direc- 
tor, helped  us  put  on  our  life  preservers  and  Mr. 
Howard  Martin  helped  push  the  boat  into  the 
water. 

The  Scouts  from  other  troops  helped  us  paddle 
the  boat.  There  were  two  of  us  in  the  boat  —  one 
boy  scout  from  another  troop  and  myself.  I  felt 
the  water.  It  was  very  cold.  It  was  fun  paddling 
the  boat.  I  do  not  know  if  I  will  ever  learn  to 
paddle  alone.  It  is  hard. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  my  feeling  on 
the  boat.  What  I  can  say  is,  it  is  nice  to  feel  like 
floating  on  the  water.  Sometimes  the  boat  moved 
too  fast  and  sometimes  slow.  Sometimes  it  would 
shake  right  and  left.  I  could  hear  the  other  boats 
passing  by.  One  time  one  boat  hit  another  boat. 
It  was  fun.  I  wonder  how  long  the  river  is.  Go- 
ing back  to  the  bank  of  the  river  was  more  fun. 
Boats  hit  each  other  and  we  all  laughed.  I  liked 
boating  very  much. 

Chris  Manfre,  Pupil 


Goodbye 

Goodbye  Miss  Irene.  Have  a  nice  summer. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 


Farmer  in  the   Dell 

Can  you  sing  "Farmer  in  the  Dell?"  I  can  sing 
"Farmer  in  the  Dell". 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
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Constitution  of  U.  S. 

Born  In  A  Prayer 

Meeting 


The  following  spoken  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  1787,  should  be  of  great  interest  to  all  of 
us.  A  Convention  had  been  called  to  revise 
the  then  existing  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  to  establish  the  form  of  government  of 
our  infant  Republic.  This  Convention  met 
in  Philadelphia.  Progress  was  very  slow  and 
Franklin  rose  to  move  that  daily  prayer  be 
offered  in  the  convention.  Dr.  Franklin's  ad- 
dress and  motion  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

The  small  progress  we  have  made  after  four  or 
five  week's  close  attendance  and  our  continual 
reasonings  with  each  other,  our  different  senti- 
ments on  almost  every  question,  several  of  the 
last  producing  as  many  Nos  as  Ayes,  is,  me- 
thinks,  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfection  of 
the  human  understanding.  We  indeed  seem  to 
feel  our  own  want  of  political  wisdom,  since  we 
have  been  running  all  about  in  search  of  it.  We 
have  gone  back  to  ancient  history  for  models  of 
government,  and  examined  the  different  forms  of 
those  republics  which,  having  been  originally 
formed  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution, 
now  no  longer  exist;  and  we  have  viewed  modern 
states  all  around  Europe,  but  find  none  of  their 
constitutions  suitable  to  our  circumstances. 

In  this  situation  of  this  Assembly,  groping,  as 
it  were,  in  the  dark,  to  find  political  truth,  and 
scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when  it  is  presented 
to  us,  how  has  it  happened,  sir,  that  we  have  not 
hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the 
Father  of  Lights  to  illuminate  our  understand- 
ings? In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain, 
when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily 
prayers  in  this  room  for  Divine  protection!    Our 


prayers,  sir,  were  heard;  and  they  were  graciously 
answered. 

All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle 
must  have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a  super- 
intending Providence  in  our  favor.  To  that  kind 
of  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of 
consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of  establishing 
our  future  national  felicity.  And  now  have  we 
forgotten  that  powerful  Friend?  Do  we  imagine 
that  we  no  longer  need  His  assistance?  I  have 
lived,  sir,  a  long  time;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the 
more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth.  That 
God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men!  And  if  a  spar- 
row cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice, 
is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without 
His  aid?  We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  that,  "except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it."  I  firmly  believe 
this;  and  I  also  believe,  that  without  His  concur- 
ring aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building 
no  better  than  the  building  of  Babel:  we  shall  be 
divided  by  our  little  partial  local  interests,  our 
projects  will  be  confounded,  and  we  ourselves 
shall  become  a  reproach  and  a  byword  down  the 
future  ages.  And,  what  is  worse,  mankind  may 
hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate  instance,  despair 
of  establishing  government  by  human  wisdom,  and 
leave  it  to  chance,  war  and  conquest. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move, 

That  henceforth  prayers,  imploring  the  assist- 
ance of  Heaven  and  its  blessing  on  our  delibera- 
tions, be  held  in  this  Assembly  every  morning  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  business;  and  that  one  or  more 
of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  requested  to  officiate 
in  that  service. 


Our  country   needs   a   Praying   Army   today! 
Can  God  depend  upon  you? 


Growing  Old 


NOBODY  grows  old  by  merely  living  a  number 
of  years.  People  grow  old  only  by  deserting 
their  ideals.  Years  may  wrinkle  the  skin,  but  to 
give  up  interest  wrinkles  the  soul.  Worry,  doubt, 
self-distrust,  fear  and  despair — these  are  the  long, 
long  years  that  bow  the  head  and  turn  the  grow- 
ing spirit  back  to  dust. 

Whatever  your  years,  there  is  in  every  being's 
heart  the  love  of  wonder,  the  undaunted  challenge 
of  events,  the  unfailing  child-like  appetite  for 
what  next,  and  the  joy  and  the  game  of  life. 

You  are  as  young  as  your  faith,  as  old  as  your 
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doubt;  as  young  as  your  self-confidence,  as  old 
as  your  fear;  as  young  as  your  hope,  as  old  as 
your  despair. 

In  the  central  place  of  every  heart  there  is 
a  recording  chamber.  So  long  as  it  receives  mes- 
sages of  beauty,  hope,  cheer  and  courage,  so  long 
are  you  young. 

When  the  wires  are  all  down  and  your  heart 
is  covered  with  the  snows  of  pessimism  and  the  ice 
of  cynicism,  then,  and  then  only  are  you  grown  old 
— and  then,  indeed,  as  the  ballad  says,  you  just  ! 
fade   away. — General   Douglas   MacArthur. 


No  man  is  wise  enough  by  himself. 


ROYER-GREAVES  TROOP   103 
WEEK-LONG  CAMPING  AT 

CAMP  HORSESHOE 

The  Royer-Greaves  Boy  Scouts,  Troop  103, 
went  camping  on  June  29-July  6,  1980  at  Camp 
Horseshoe,  Rising  Sun,  Maryland.  They  came  back 
tired  but  very  happy  and  looking  forward  to  an- 
|  other  camping  experience  again  this  coming 
school  year. 

They  left  for  the  campsite  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
June  29  and  came  back  11:00  a.m.  of  July  6.  It 
was  an  encouragement  and  it  was  a  joy  to  see 
the  boys  get  in  the  school  bus  helping  each  other 
load  their  camping  paraphernalia.  They  were  ex- 
cited about  their  trip  and  eager  to  reach  the 
camp.  They  knew  they  were  going  there  for  fun 
and  for  experience.  With  them  were  Mr.  Dequillo, 
Scoutmaster,  Mr.  Howard  Martin,  Assistant 
Scoutmaster,  and  Mr.  Gerry  Cometa,  Housefather. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  and  camping  was  to 
provide  a  learning  experience  for  our  boys  to  de- 
velop unit  spirit  and  togetherness  and  to  work 
towards  their  own  achievement  plan. 

The  different  activities  the  boys  had  during 
their  week-long  camping  included  nature  walks, 
boating,  rifle  range,  leatherwork,  swimming,  bas- 
ketry, and  campfire.  There  were  water  carnivals, 
too  and  fireworks. 

Each  of  the  boys  had  special  interest  activities. 
Mike  liked  first  aid  and  basketry;  Stanley,  rifle 
range    and    swimming;     Joseph,    basketry;     and 

■  Chris,  boating  and  swimming;  Noel,  first  aid  and 

■  boating;   Paul,  swimming;   Kenny,  nature  walks; 
I  Kurt,  first  aid  and  swimming. 

Activities  started  at  7:30  in  the  morning  with 
I  reveille  and  colors  and  went  to  10:00  p.m.  in  the 
[evening;  but  there  also  was  a  siesta  hour  from 
11:00-2:00  p.m. 

The  boys  participated  in  the  July  4th  program. 
I  They  sang  "Yankee  Doodle  Dandy"  and  "This  is 
||  a  Great  Country".  They  also  sang  "Tomorrow". 
I  They  did  their  songs  well. 

The  week-long  camping  culminated  with  a 
ceremonial  campfire  by  all  the  camping  troops 
and  parents  of  the  scouters  who  went  there  to 
see  the  campfire.  Recognitions  and  awards  were 
given    out    this    day.      Our    boys,    Royer-Greaves 

E Troop  103,  got  the  1980  patches  and  the  Scout- 
masters and  Assistant  Scoutmaster  got  the  Camp 
Horseshoe  patches  and  the  1980  patches. 

Our  scouts  got  the  application  for  a  merit 
badge  in  basketry  and  first  aid,  duly  signed  by 
jthe  camp  counselors. 

Our  boys  felt  at  home  at  the  camp.  Everybody 
(there  was  very  friendly  and  helpful  to  our  boys 
land  they  are  grateful  for  all  this. 

Melencio  T.  Dequillo,  Scoutmaster 
o — 

Zoo  Trip 

On  July  15  Mr.  Steciw  and  Miss  Irene  took  us 
to  the  zoo.  I  enjoyed  the  ride.  We  went  in  and 
saw  snakes  and  all  different  kinds  of  animals. 
We  put  our  hands  on  the  animals. 

We  had  lunch  there.  We  had  baloney  sand- 
wiches and  apples.  After  that  we  came  back  to 
school  and  I  told  the  other  pupils  about  what  we 
did  and  saw.  I  had  a  good  time. 

Robert   Gaither,  Pupil 


Swimming 

We  all  went  swimming  every  day,  Before  swim- 
ming we  all  had  to  take  a  shower.  The  water  was 
very  cold.  Pete  Ross  the  Aquatic  Director  gave  us 
a  kickboard  and  balls  to  play  with  in  the  water. 
We  bounced  and  threw  the  ball  to  each  other.  We 
kicked  the  kickboard.  I  swam,  floated  and  dipped 
my  body  under  water.  At  one  end  the  water  was 
not  very  deep.  It  was  up  to  my  shoulders  when  I 
stood  up;  however  as  you  swam  farther,  the  water 
got  deeper  and  deeper.  There  was  a  dividing  rope 
across  the  swimming  pool  to  separate  the  shal- 
low part  from  the  deep  part  of  the  pool. 

It  was  very  refreshing  to  swim  after  a  day  of 
activity.  It  is  a  very  good  exercise  too  —  good 
for  our  bodies.  All  of  us  very  much  enjoyed  swim- 
ming. We  all  loved  the  hour  swim  everyday. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 
o 

Our  Meals  at  the  Camp 

Our  meals  in  the  camp  were  really  nice.  I  re- 
membered that  for  a  week  we  had  the  following 
for  breakfast  —  cereal,  milk,  juice,  cinnamon 
toast  or  French  toast,  butter,  peanut  butter,  jam, 
and  bread.  For  lunch  we  had  juice,  milk,  salad, 
salad  dressing,  chicken  or  spaghetti,  or  beef  stew, 
mashed  potatoes,  baked  potatoes,  bread,  carrots, 
beans.  For  dessert  we  had  jello  or  choco-pudding, 
or  vanilla  pudding  or  brownies  or  ginger  cake  or 
doughnuts.  For  dinner,  we  had  juice,  milk,  fish, 
cole  slaw,  peas,  fried  chicken  or  meatloaf,  or  roast 
beef,  or  barbecue  steak.  They  prepared  nice  meals 
at  Camp  Horseshoe. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 
o 

The  Fire  House 

A  couple  of  Saturdays  ago  Mr.  Steciw  took 
some  of  my  classmates  and  me  to  the  East  White- 
land  Fire  House  for  a  show  called  "Smiling 
Times".  We  took  the  bus.  It  was  just  a  short  ride. 
When  we  got  there  we  all  went  into  the  firehouse 
and  got  seats  in  the  front  row.  Our  tickets  were 
provided  by  the  Chester  County  Aqua-Pet  Com- 
pany. 

First  we  listened  to  some  nice  organ  music.  We 
all  got  balloons;  then  we  watched  all  our  favorite 
cartoons.  We  saw  Bugs  Bunny,  Woody  the  Wood- 
pecker, Elmer  Fudd,  and  many  more.  After  the 
cartoons  we  all  got  gifts.  I  got  a  noise  maker.  It 
was  a  long  tube  with  ridges  in  it.  When  you 
whirled  it  around,  it  sounded  like  a  lot  of  trum- 
pets. We  all  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  that. 

It  was  a  nice  morning.  We  all  had  a  good  time. 
We  were  given  some  good  candy.  I  thank  every- 
one. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 
o 

Junior  Chorus 

This  year  I  am  in  the  Junior  Chorus.  Mrs.  Ou 
is  our  teacher.  We  go  to  the  music  room  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  afternoon  from  1:30  until 
2:50.  We  sing  many  songs.  Mr.  Ronnie  plays  the 
piano  for  us.  I  like  to  sing:  "This  Old  Man", 
"Marching",  "Hello",  and  "Billy  Boy".  We  also 
play  rhythm  instruments.  I  like  to  play  the  tri- 
angle. It  sounds  like  a  bell.  We  always  have  a 
good  time  in  the  Junior  Chorus. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
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Man  is  an  incorrigible  dreamer,  but  his  realizations 
are  limited.      Nothing  is  more  tragic  than  the  contrast 
between  his  ambition   and  his   attainment.      He   strug- 
gles all  his  days  toward  some  end,  but  before  he  realizes 
it  death  snatches  him  away  from  the  scene  of  his  en- 
deavor.     Mr.  Barrie  said,  "The  life  of  every  man  is  a 
diary  in  which  he  means  to  write  one  story  but  writes 
another,  and  his  most  humiliating  moment  is  when  he 
compares  the  volume  as  it  is  with  what  he  intended  to  make  it."      We  plan  a  saint  and 
produce   the   most   commonplace   Christian.      We   have   boundless   aspirations   and  hu- 
miliating realizations. 

Why  is  life  so  full  of  withheld  completions?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  choose 
ideals  that  were  more  easily  attained  and  spare  ourselves  the  disappointment  of  failure? 
When  we  study  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  we  discover  that  He  was  always  setting 
standards  that  were  beyond  the  reach  of  human  attainment.  "Be  ye  perfect  even  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  "Love  your  enemies.  Bless  those  that  persecute 
you,  and  pray  for  those  that  dispitefully  use  you."  Why  does  Christianity  hold  out 
ideals  that  are  beyond  attainment? 

First,  because  happiness  requires  this  for  its  completeness.  It  may  seem  to  be 
a  paradox,  but  it  is  true  that  happiness  requires  for  its  perfecting  the  desire  to  be 
still  happier.  Give  a  person  everything  and  he  immediately  seeks  for  something  out- 
side of  everything.  We  are  never  happy  when  standing  still.  Happiness  is  a  by- 
product of  pursuing  a  goal. 

But  there  is  a  larger  reason.  We  cannot  be  stationary.  We  are  either  pro- 
gressing or  retrograding.  He  who  is  satisfied  never  seeks  anything  better.  We  ad- 
vance only  under  the  stimulus  of  the  unattained.  George  Herbert  called  dissatisfaction, 
"The  pulley  of  God  by  which  man  is  drawn  toward  infinite  and  eternal  good."  To 
be  at  its  best,  life  must  be  on  the  stretch  for  something  better.  The  old  deacon 
unconsciously  approached  this  principle  when  he  prayed  that  his  pastor  might  be 
"ever  learning  and  never  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth."  A  noble  discontent 
has  marked  the  grandest  souls  of  time.  Those  who  have  accomplished  most  are  always 
filled  with  a  sense  of  incompleteness.  Our  greatest  good  is  not  in  finding  but  in  seek- 
ing. The  call  of  life  is  to  the  impossible.  A  life  that  falls  short  of  a  great  ambi- 
tion is  better  than  one  that  realizes  a  small  ambition.  Better  leave  a  half  finished 
temple  than  a  finished  hovel.  He  will  accomplish  very  little  who  has  not  a  dream- 
ladder  set  up  against  the  sky. 

There  is  another  explanation  of  unrealized  ideals.  We  are  molded  into  their 
likeness  even  though  we  fail  to  attain  their  outward  expression.  From  the  pursuit  of 
impossible  ideals  have  come  the  sweetest,  strongest  souls  of  earth.  Struggle  is  the 
artist's  brush  which  paints  upon  the  canvas  of  the  soul  the  ideal  for  whose  outward 
expression  it  is  striving.  The  holy  visions,  which  we  pursue  and  which  elude  our 
grasp,  hide  themselves  in  our  souls.  It  is  not  the  thing  which  we  outwardly  achieve 
but  the  thing  we  try  to  achieve  that  determines  our  worth.  Better  strive  for  some 
great  thing,  though  we  leave  it  uncompleted  when  the  sun  goes  down,  than  to  fill 
our  lives  with  many  little  things  that  are  attained  because  the  ideal  we  pursue  will 
produce  in  us  its  spiritual  expression. 

Another  thing  adds  zest  to  our  struggle.  This  life  is  only  to  give  us  start  and 
direction.  There  is  within  us  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  He  works  effectively  who 
works  eternally.  This  truth  rescues  life  from  the  pathos  of  the  unfinished.  Through 
the  eyes  of  this  fact  we  may  gaze  into  the  mists  and  mysteries  of  everlasting  time, 
and  know  that  the  purposes,  which  here  we  form,  and  the  processes,  which  here  we 
start,  will  go  on,  and  that  forever  we  will  be  approaching  the  unapproachable  God. 
Beyond  the  grave  the  tangled  threads  of  life  will  be  grasped  in  the  hands  of  a  stronger 
and  longer  purpose,  and  the  impossible  ideals  for  which  we  struggled  will  there  be 
realized  and  larger  ones  be  pursued.  The  realest  thing  about  a  person  is  his  ideal. 
The  body  will  die,  but  the  ideal  belongs  to  the  soul  and  will  pass  on  with  it  into 
the  eternal. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  AUGUST-SEPTEMBER,  1980  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS   Kenny   Temple 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    __ Noel  Bourgeois 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION   Paul   Kessock 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   Kurt   Blanding 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Joseph  Farlow 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY    Pat  Lewchenko 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS Theresa  McKinley 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to  help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Michael  Akins 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Stanley  Searle 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION    Chris  Manfre 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Peggy  Klock 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS    Paul  Kessock 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE  _ Ronald  Dubois 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Tom  Holt 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE   Tom   O'Keeffe 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Robert  Gaither 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Cindy  Barnes 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Linda  Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you 
can  do  so  by  employing  the  following  language: 
"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
sum  of  $- — —  (or  " — -  per  cent  of  my  net  estate" 
or  "the  following  stocks  and  bonds  ——")  to  be 
used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on  behalf  of  multi- 
handicapped  Blind  Children". 


The  Increase 

By  Anna-Modine  Moran 

I   planted  a  seed  in  the  autumn, 

And   winter  snows  hid   it  from   sight; 

But   life-giving   spring    rains   and    sunshine 
Impelled   it  to   reach    for  the   light. 

I   planted   some   hope  where   deep   sorrow 
Had  watered  the  soil  with   its  tears; 

And,  in  time,  that  hope  grew  and    blossomed, 
Bearing   its  fruit  through  the  years. 

I  planted  belief  in  a  doubting  mind 

And  watched    it  take  root  and  grow; 

And  seeds  of  its  fruit  have  spread  so  far, 
Results  I   may   never  know. 

Who  would   have   thought  that  seeds  so  smal 

Could  flourish  and  multiply? 
The  fruit  they  produced  was  faith  in  God, 

And  God  gave  the  increase,  not  I. 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 
doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The   Royer-Greaves  School   for   Blind   is  a   non-profit  cor- 
poration   established    and    conducted    for    physically    or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.    It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 

Our  young  pupil,  through  matching  the  cards 
with  which  he  is  working,  is  learning  to  recog- 
nize same  and  different  (proportions)  and  big 
and  little  (size). 

The  cards  are  bright  and  attractive  and  enjoy- 
able to  the  pupils  who  are  able  to  work  with 
them. 

o 

Food 

I  eat  French  fries.  I  eat  fish  cakes.  I  drink 
milk.  I  like  peaches.  I  like  to  eat  fruit.  I  eat  fruit 
cocktail.  I  eat  chocolate. 

Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil 


School 

I  am  in  a  new  class.  I  put,  beads  on  the  string. 
I  put  my  hands  in  the  air  and  I  march  around 
the  room. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
. o 

School 

I  put  pegs  in  the  pegboard.  I  string  beads.  I 
play  with  blocks.   I  play  with  the  zipper. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 
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Store 

I  go  to  the  store.  I  buy  shoes.  I  buy  Jello  and 
milk  and  candy. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 
. o 

Camp 

Daddy  took  me  to  camp.  I  went  swimming.  I 
swam  in  the  water.  I  ate  cereal  and  milk  and 
cheese. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
. o 


Play 


I  play  in  the  sandbox.  I  play  on  the  swing.  I 
play  with  the  sand  bucket. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 

■ Ot 

Back  to  School 

I  came  back  to  school.  I  went  to  Lion  Hall.  I 
sleep  in  Lion  Hall.  I  go  to  my  class.  I  do  some 
work.   I  go  to  recess. 

Johnny  Jewkes,  Pupil 


Blocks 

I  threw  the  blocks.  I  build  with  the  blocks. 
I  get  the  blocks  high.  When  they  fall  down,  they 
make  a  noise.  I  like  to  play  with  the  blocks. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 

! — o 

Senior  Unit 

I  am  in  the  senior  unit  this  year.  I  am  in  the 
ground  floor  room.   I  play  with  blocks. 

Kevin  Wood,  Pupil 
■ o 

Blocks 

I  like  the  blocks.  I  can  see  them.  I  like  to  look 
at  the  blocks.  I  stand  up  to  see  them  better.  I 
also  like  other  toys  and  I  like  books. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 
. o 

Vacation  at  Home 

I  went  on  the  Philadelphia  school  bus.  My 
family  was  waiting  for  rne  on  the  porch  when  I 
arrived  home. 

I  was  very  happy  to  be  back  at  home.  I  always 
have  a  good  time  with  my  sisters,  brothers  and 
parents.  Many  of  my  friends  came  to  visit  me.  I 
told  them  about  my  school  and  the  things  we  do. 

My  mother  took  me  with  her  to  church  every 
Sunday.  I  went  on  other  trips,  shopping  tours, 
picnics  and  cookouts.  I  had  a  very  good  time  at 
home  and  a  nice  summer  vacation. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


Summer  Vacation 

On  Friday,  July  16,  1980,  I  went  home  for  my 
summer  vacation.  Mother  came  for  me  in  our 
car.  I  got  home  in  time  for  dinner.  The  dinner 
was  very  good. 

At  home  I  tried  to  be  a  helper.  I  washed  the 
dishes  and  did  things  to  help  around  the  house. 
My  brother  and  I  served  a  newspaper  route  and 
we  delivered  papers  to  many  homes.  I  enjoyed 
working  with  my  brother.  It  was  lots  of  fun. 

I  went  to  Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  two  weeks 
and  met  many  of  my  old  friends.  I  had  a  good 
time  at  camp. 

I  came  back  home.  My  mother  took  me  shop- 
ping to  buy  some  things  for  school. 

My  family  brought  me  back  to  school  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1980.  I  showed  my  family  around  the 
school  and  introduced  them  to  the  housefathers 
and  to  many  other  people. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 


Shopping 

I  went  out  to  the  shopping  mall  with  my  sis- 
ter and  my  mother.  Mom  wanted  to  buy  me  a 
shirt  and  short  pants. 

After  buying  my  things  we  all  felt  hungry;  so 
we  decided  to  go  for  an  afternoon  snack  in  one 
of  the  restaurants  in  the  mall.  I  ordered  a  ham- 
burger, coke  and  French  fries.  My  sister  ordered 
fish  and  chips  and  Mom  ordered  a  slice  of  apple 
pie.  The  food  was  good,  we  all  liked  it  very  much. 
It  was  a  nice  day  for  shopping. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


My  Vacation  and  My  New  Class 

Over  my  vacation  I  saw  mom  and  dad.  I  also 
saw  Gregory  and  Glenn.  I  watched  T.V.  I  watched 
"The  Price  Is  Right",  "Charlie's  Angels",  and 
cartoons. 

This  year  I  am  in  a  new  class.  I  am  in  the 
senior  unit  now.  I  am  with  the  big  boys  and 
girls.  I  sleep  in  Lion  Hall.  I  have  Mr.  Steciw  in 
the  morning  for  communications.  I  am  learning 
how  to  read  and  write  large  type.  I  am  also 
learning  how  to  add  and  subtract. 

I  still  have  gym  with  Miss  Jordan.  I  also  have 
shop  with  Miss  Mae.  I  like  to  go  swimming  with 
Miss  Becky;  and  Miss  Harnsberger  helps  me  with 
my  speech.  I  like  my  new  schedule  and  I  hope 
I  have  a  good  year. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


My  Summer  Vacation 

I  had  a  nice  vacation  at  home.  I  saw  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  saw  my  mom  and  dad.  I 
flew  in  the  airplane  to  Pittsburgh;  then  I  took 
a  plane  back  to  Philadelphia.  I  got  some  new 
clothes  to  wear.  It  was  nice  to  be  home. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


I  Like  to  Eat 

I  like  to  eat.  I  like  almost  everything.  I  like 
to  eat  lunch  the  most.  Sometimes  I  have  seconds. 
I  especially  like  meat  loaf  and  spaghetti.  I  hope 
I  never  have  to  be  on  a  diet. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 
o 

Vacation 

When  school  was  out,  I  took  a  big  school  bus 
home.  I  watched  T.V.  at  home.  I  watched 
"Quincy",  "The  Waltons",  "All  My  Children",  and 
"The  Edge  of  Night". 

I  went  shopping  with  my  mom.  We  went  to 
the  supermarket.  We  bought  a  lot  of  food  and 
put  it  away  when  we  got  home. 

One  day,  we  packed  a  picnic  lunch  and  went 
to  Hershey  Park.  I  got  on  the  antique  car  ride, 
merry-go-round,  big  bug  ride,  centrifugal  force 
ride,  and  the  cyclone  ride.  We  got  candy  bars 
and  souvenirs;  then  we  went  home. 

The  next  day  we  had  another  picnic  in  a  park. 
We  had  chicken,  hamburgers,  salad,  and  juice. 
It  was  a  nice  day  for  a  picnic. 

We  went  to  a  beach  and  went  swimming.  We 
ate  lunch  on  the  beach.  We  visited  many  friends 
and  relatives. 

Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil 


My  Summer  Vacation 

In  July,  my  mother  came  to  pick  me  up  at 
11:00  a.m.  on  Thursday.  My  mother  and  I  went 
food  shopping;  then  we  went  home.  At  home  I 
listened  to  my  tape  recorder. 

In  August,  I  went  to  Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for 
Blind.  I  went  on  a  chartered  bus  from  Norris- 
town.  I  went  by  myself.  Some  of  my  friends  were 
on  the  bus  with  me.  Patty  and  Tony  were  going 
up  to  camp  also.  I  ate  my  lunch  on  the  bus. 

It  was  so  hot  that  day  we  all  went  swimming 
as  soon  as  we  got  to  camp.  Some  of  the  other 
things  we  did  at  camp  were:  arts  and  crafts, 
bowling,  fishing,  and  hiking.  I  really  enjoy  going 
to  Beacon  Lodge  Camp  every  year.  I  was  at  camp 
for  two  weeks.  Patty,  Paul,  Stanley,  and  I  came 
back  on  the  same  bus. 

For  the  rest  of  the  summer,  I  practiced  my 
writing,  colored,  watched  T.V.  and  I  helped  my 
mother.  I  had  a  good  time  on  vacation  and  I  hope 
everyone  has  a  good  year. 

Theresa  McKinley,  Pupil 


Summer  Heat 

When  I  arrived  home  in  Louisiana  the  temp- 
erature was  about  90  degrees,  hot  and  humid.  My 
mother  had  to  turn  on  the  air  conditioner  for 
all  of  us  to  cool  off.  It  was  not  this  hot  the  sum- 
mer before  last.  The  grass  turned  brown  and 
plants  did  not  grow  well. 

I  celebrated  my  birthday  this  summer  at  home 
with  Mom  and  my  stepfather.  My  birthday  cake 
had  twenty-two  candles.  I  received  a  gift  from 
Mom  and  my  stepfather.  I  enjoyed  a  simple 
birthday  celebration. 

Christopher  Manfre,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

September  again  has  come  and  gone.  Our  pu- 
pils eagerly  come  back  to  school  to  be  with  their 
old  friends  and  to  make  new  friends. 

With  the  resumption  of  fall  activities,  the 
school  year  is  now  well  under  way. 

The  graduate  course  in  the  Education  of  the 
"Visually  Handicapped  is  again  available  to  our 
teachers — this  course  offered  by  Temple  Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia,  and  conducted  here  at  the 
school. 

Our  young  music  pupils  are  enjoying  their  tra- 
ditional trips  to  perform  for  friends  outside  the 
school.  These  visits  are  especially  enjoyable  to 
the  pupils  when  refreshments  are  included.  We 
do,  however,  find  that  such  visits  are  of  real 
value  in  guiding  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  social 
development — this  through  the  opportunity  to 
meet  new  people  and  in  differing  situations. 

Others  of  our  pupils  have  opportunities  for 
making  acquaintances  with  new  people  ■ —  by 
means  of  various  kinds  of  trips  or  visits,  or  by 
visits  to  the  school  by  friends  of  the  school.  The 
friends  may  be  of  school  age  or  they  may  be  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  with  a  record  of  long- 
standing interest  in  and  kindness  toward  our 
young  ones. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


My  Summer 

This  summer  I  did  a  lot  of  walking  with  my 
daddy  at  my  house.  I  spent  five  nights  down  at 
the  shore  with  my  daddy,  my  sister,  and  my  dolls. 
I  went  swimming  in  the  ocean  and  had  fun  play- 
ing in  the  sand.  One  night  we  went  out  for  din- 
ner. 

I  got  a  tiny  new  kitten  named  Rusty.  She's 
fun  to  play  with,  but  sometimes  she  scratches. 
One  day  my  daddy  took  me  shopping.  We  got  pa- 
jamas and  a  blouse.  I  also  got  a  new  pair  of 
shoes. 

I  watched  lots  of  cartoons  this  summer.  I 
watched  "Woody  the  Woodpecker",  "Mighty 
Mouse",  "The  Flintstones",  and  "The  Little  Ras- 
cals". I  really  enjoyed  being  home  this  summer 
and  I  had  lots  of  fun. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Summer  Vacation 

My  birthday  was  on  August  20th.  I  had  a  par- 
ty with  my  mother,  my  grandparents,  and  my  sis- 
ter. I  got  lots  of  presents.  I  got  a  bear,  necklace, 
purse,  wallet,  and  record.  After  I  opened  my  pres- 
ents, we  had  birthday  cake  and  ice  cream. 

I  spent  the  rest  of  my  summer  watching  tele- 
vision shows  like  "The  Brady  Bunch",  "As  The 
World  Turns",  and  "The  Guiding  Light".  I  also 
went  shopping  with  my  mom.  I  got  some  new 
clothes  and  had  my  hair  done. 

My  father  took  me  to  the  cabin  in  the  woods. 
We  spent  the  night  there  and  had  fun  eating 
junk  food.  I  went  up  to  Penn  State  with  my  fam- 
ily to  see  my  sister.  It  was  nice  to  see  my  sister, 
Lisa,  again. 

I  had  a  good  time  at  home. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 
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My  Birthday 


August  17th  was  my  nineteenth  birthday.  We 
had  ice  cream  for  my  birthday  party.  On  my 
birthday  I  received  a  card  from  Miss  Barbara,  my 
physical  therapist.  There  was  instant  happiness 
for  me.  I  was  really  happy  to  receive  a  card  and 
that  made  my  birthday  a  special  one.  Thank  you 
Miss  Barbara. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 
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Quiet    Things 

When  days  are  full  of  discord, 

And  every  moment  brings 
Its  share  of  strife  and  worry, 

I  think  of  quiet  things — 
Quiet  things  and  calm  things — 

Lovely  things  like  these: 
Dim  woods  at  nightfall, 

Snow  on  hemlock  trees, 
A  cherry  tree  in  blossom, 

Cobwebs  hung  with  dew, 
Yellow  leaves  drifting  down 

With  sunlight  slanting  through. 
Behind  closed  lids  I  seek  them — 

Again  and  yet  again — 
Curling  wisps  of  wood  smoke, 

Violets  in  the  rain. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Zoo 

There  are  lots  of  animals  in  the  zoo.  I  know 
it  by  just  listening  to  the  sounds  the  animals 
make.  I  can  tell  some  by  their  smell.  I  can  tell 
the  names  of  some  of  the  animals. 

We  went  to  the  zoo  and  touched  animals — 
sheep,  ducks,  rabbits,  cows,  and  some  goats.  We 
had  a  nice  time  at  the  zoo. 

Kenneth  Temple,  Pupil 
o 

Strings  for  Schools 

On  Tuesday,  July  15th  at  1:30  p.m.  we  had  a 
string  program  at  the  Activities  Building.  It 
started  out  with  the  music  of  Haydn,  then  a  med- 
ley of  songs  by  Stephen  C.  Foster.  There  were 
compositions  by  Beethoven,  a  little  bit,  of  coun- 
try fiddle  music,  and  Leroy  Anderson.  The  string 
program  came  to  a  close  with  music  by  Aaron 
Copelend. 

The  boys  chorus  also  sang  for  the  players;  I  | 
liked  the  string  program. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
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cThe  Children's 

^Department 

Little  Tim's  Thanksgiving  Dinner 


ID  you  ever  hear  about  Tim's  Thanksgiving? 
Tim  was  a  newsboy,  a  very  little  boy  whose 
mother  loved  him  and  wished  he  did  not 
have  to  sell  papers;  but  they  were  very 
poor,  Tim  had  no  daddy  to  help,  he  did 
all  he  could. 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving,  Tim  went  out  as 
usual  to  sell  papers  and  was  soon  calling,  "Paiper, 
paiper,  Sir?"  A  fine  man  came  along  and,  taking  a 
paper,  handed  Tim  10  cents,  saying:  "Keep  the 
change."  This  meant  that  8  cents  was  all  for 
Tim.  He  was  happy  and  thought  if  a  few  more 
people  would  say,  "Keep  the  change,"  he  would  be 
able  to  buy  a  real  Thanksgiving  dinner  for  his 
mother.  No  one  else  gave  Tim  any  extra  money, 
so  he  began  to  wonder  what  he  could  get  for  his 
mother  with  only  8  cents !  Eggs !  He  had  heard 
the  doctor  tell  his  mother  she  should  eat  eggs  if 
she  expected  to  be  strong  enough  to  continue  doing 
washings  for  other  people,  but  she  replied  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  buy  eggs.  That  was  just  what 
he  would  get  her,  and  his  little  heart  beat  fast  as 
he  thought  how  happy  mother  would  be  when  her 
tiny  boy  brought  home  some  eggs  for  her. 

Tim  was  looking  with  shining  eyes,  at  the  dime 
when  a  lady  with  a  small  girl  passed.  The  little 
girl  said,  "Mother,  see  how  happy  that  little  news- 
boy looks!  But  he  must  be  cold.  See  how  thin  his 
clothes  are."  The  lady  bought  a  paper,  and  the 
little  girl  asked,  "What  makes 
you  look  so  happy?" 

"It's  the  eggs,"  said  Tim. 

"The  eggs?    What  eggs?" 

"Oh,"  answered  Tim,  "the 
eggs  that  I  am  going  to  buy 
my  mother  for  her  Thanks- 
giving dinner."  And  he  told 
them  about  the  8  cents.  The 
lady  asked  Tim  his  name  and 
where  he  lived,  and  said  she 
would  some  day  go  and  see 
his  mother. 

As  soon  as  all  the  papers 
were  disposed  of,  Tim  ran 
away  to  the  grocery.  He 
asked  the  clerk  how  many 
eggs  he  could  buy  for  8  cents. 
He  said  he  wanted  fresh 
eggs  so  they  would  make  his 
mother  well  and  strong.  The 
clerk  told  the  boy  fresh  eggs 
were  high  and  he  could  get 
only  three  eggs,  but  he  could 
also  get  a  piece  of  candy  for 


himself.  Tim  answered,  "I  don't  want  candy.  I 
want  eggs  for  mom.  I  thought  I  could  get  four, 
maybe." 

A  jolly  man  working  near  said,  "Bob,  when  the 
eggs  are  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  of  a  boy's 
mother,  remember  they  are  four  for  8  cents."  So 
Tim  got  the  four  eggs,  and  oh,  how  happy  he  was 
as  he  said,  "Oh,  thank  you,  Sir!" 

He  hurried  out  of  the  store  and  up  the  street 
toward  his  home.  He  was  thinking  so  much  about 
the  eggs  that  he  forgot  to  be  careful  where  he  was 
going,  for  as  he  turned  the  corner  into  his  street,  he 
ran  against  a  big,  fat  man. 

"Better  look  where  you're  going,  sonny,"  the 
man  laughed.  But  Tim  did  not  laugh  as  he  saw 
the  eggs  smashed  on  the  pavement.  Instead  he  sat 
down  and  cried  as  hard  as  he  could. 

As  it  was  getting  dark,  Tim  thought  his  mother 
would  be  worrying  over  him,  so  he  wiped  his  eyes 
on  his  coat  sleeve  and  went  slowly  home. 

He  was  later  than  usual,  so  mother  met  him  at 
the  door  and  asked  if  he  had  had  trouble  in  sell- 
ing his  papers.  He  said,  "N-o-o-o,"  and  then  threw 
himself  into  his  mother's  arms  and  cried  as  he  told 
her  about  the  eggs  and  how  they  had  been  broken 
after  running  into  the  fat  man. 

"There,  there,  now,"  said  mother,  "it  does  me 
as  much  good  as  the  eggs  would  to  know  I  have  a 

boy  who  loves  me  so  much." 
They  had  supper  soon  and 
as  they  finished  eating  some- 
one knocked  on  their  door. 
A  man  in  a  chauffer's  uni- 
form handed  a  big  heavy 
basket  to  them,  saying  it  was 
a  Thanksgiving  present  for 
Tim. 

A  letter  tied  to  the  handle 
of  the  basket  proved  to  be 
from  the  little  girl  whom  Tim 
had  told  about  the  eggs;  and 
she  had  sent  Tim  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  his  mother  and 
him  a  wonderful  Thanksgiv- 
ing  dinner,  and  said  she  and 
her  mother  would  come  to 
see  them  the  next  day. 

So  Tim,  by  unselfishly 
spending  the  little  money  he 
had  for  someone  besides  him- 
self, gained  much  more  for 
both  himself  and  his  deal 
mother. 
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BEHAVIOR  MANAGEMENT  OF 

SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 

A  severely  handicapped  person  is  often  stereo- 
typed as  an  individual  who  can't  do  much  of 
anything.  Although  it  is  true  that  a  severely 
handicapped  person  is  by  definition  one  who  has 
extreme  behavioral  deficits  it  is  not  true  that 
he/she  is  incapable  of  doing  many  worthwhile 
and  enjoyable  things;  however  severely  handi- 
capped people  are  often  impeded  by  their  behav- 
ioral excesses;  and  this  makes  it  necessary  to  help 
them  stop  doing  things  that  are  maladaptive.  In 
addition,  there  can  be  a  problem  in  maintaining 
behavioral  improvement  once  progress  has  been 
achieved  by  severely  handicapped  persons. 

Behavior  modification  refers  to  "a  learning 
process  whereby  the  strength  or  frequency  of  a 
behavior  is  changed  by  the  purposeful  arrang- 
ing of  environmental  events  which  are  anteced- 
ent or  consequent  to  the  behavior"  (Kauffman, 
Snell,  1977,  P.  203).  Before  a  teacher  decides  on 
what  techniques  of  behavior  modification  to  ap- 
ply he/she  must  select  the  target  behavior  and 
measure  its  baseline  level  at  the  time  and  in 
the  situation  where  it  is  most  troublesome. 

In  the  selection  of  the  target  behavior  the 
teacher  must  decide  what  behaviors  a  child 
should  stop  doing;  what  behaviors  a  child  should 
increase;  and  how  often  these  behaviors  should 
occur.  Target  behavior  should  be  measured  over 
a  period  of  days  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
change  the  behavior;  and  measurement  should 
continue  during  the  behavior  change  program. 
This  allows  one  to  determine  whether  the  target 
behavior  changes  in  the  desired  direction  and  if 
it  reaches  an  appropriate  percentage  of  occur- 
rence. 

Preceding  and  during  baseline  observations 
the  teacher  needs  to  determine  the  following: 

1.  What  events  occur  immediately  after  the 
behavior  (e.g.  teacher  gives  attention,  aide 
provides  assistance,  child  is  ignored)  ? 

2.  How  often  do  these  consequences  occur  and 
how  consistent  are  they? 

3.  How  aware  is  the  child  of  the  consequences? 

4.  What  apparent  effect  do  the  consequences 
have  on  the  child's  resulting  behavior  (e.g. 
undesirable  behavior  decreases  initially,  then 
reappears;  behavior  seems  unaffected,  etc.)? 
(Kauffman,  Snell,  1977,  p.  205). 

Because  behavior  is  viewed  primarily  as  a 
product  of  its  consequences,  it  is  essential  to  de- 
lineate events  which  may  maintain,  increase,  or 
decrease  the  behavior.  This  information  will  be 
utilized  when  a  behavior  change  strategy  is  form- 
ulated. 

During  the  analysis  stage,  the  teacher  must 
determine  what  the  child  likes  and  dislikes.  Posi- 
tive and  negative  events  or  tangible  items  will  be 
employed  as  consequences  to  reinforce  desirable 
behavior  and  its  successive  approximations;  and, 
at  times,  to  suppress  undesirable  behavior. 
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To  increase  the  probability  of  success  some 
essential  steps  must  be  taken.  Behavior  modifica- 
tion consists  of  a  process  whereby  a  child  learns 
to  perform  a  new  behavior  in  a  situation  where 
he/she  was  formerly  allowed  to  abstain  from  that 
behavior  or  to  perform  another  behavior.  The 
child  must  learn  new  contingencies  ("When  I 
do  this,  the  teacher  does  that.")  This  learning 
process  takes  time  especially  when  the  child  is 
severely  handicapped;  also,  this  process  is  most 
likely  to  occur  if  the  teacher,  as  well  as  other 
persons  working  with  the  child,  is  consistent 
(every  time  the  desired  behavior  occurs  a  rein-  II 
forcing  consequence  is  presented).  Finally,  learn- 
ing is  facilitated  when  the  number  of  opportu- 
nities to  perform  are  increased.  The  more  a  child  || 
performs  a  given  behavior  in  a  particular  situa-  j 
tion;  and  the  behavior  results  in  the  same  con- 
sequence, the  sooner  the  child  will  come  to  un- 
derstand the  contingencies  operating  (Cooper,  j 
1974). 

The  rest  of  this  article  will  focus  on  a  few 
of  the  techniques  used  to  increase  appropriate  be- 
haviors; decrease  inappropriate  behaviors;  and  j 
maintain  and  generalize  behavioral  gains.  Some 
of  the  techniques  used  to  increase  appropriate 
behavior  include  positive  and  negative  reinforce-  J 
ment,  schedules,  and  immediacy  of  reinforce-  || 
ment,  shaping  and  chaining.  When  an  individ- 
ual's behavior  is  immediately  followed  by  events 
that  are  enjoyable  or  reinforcing  to  that  individ- 
ual, the  behavior  is  more  apt  to  occur.  This  ar- 
rangement is  called  positive  reinforcement.  Nega- 
tive reinforcement  occurs  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
pleasant situation.  The  behavior  that  is  rein- 
forced acts  to  reduce  or  remove  the  unpleasant, 
painful,  or  discomforting  aspects  of  the  situation. 
For  example,  a  child  learns  to  complete  an  assign- 
ment to  avoid  the  teacher's  disapproval. 

When  the  behavior  of  an  individual  being  pos- 
itively reinforced  begins  to  increase,  the  individ- 
ual has  learned  the  contingency  that  is  in  opera- 
tion. When  positive  reinforcement  is  first  being 
applied  it  is  essential  that  every  instance  of  the 
targeted  behavior  be  reinforced.  Once  the  be- 
havior increases,  the  continuous  reinforcement 
schedule  should  be  changed  to  a  partial  or  inter- 
mittent schedule  so  that  the  individual  learns  to 
be  persistent  in  situations  even  when  no  reward 
is  forthcoming. 

It  is  seldom  that  new  behavior  is  perfomed 
perfectly  the  first  time  it  is  taught.  Shaping  re- 
fers to  a  technique  whereby  the  teacher  provides 
reinforcement  for  successively  better  approxima- 
tions of  the  target  behavior  until  eventually  re- 
inforcement is  contingent  upon  exact  perform- 
ance of  the  target  behavior. 

Many  behaviors  actually  consist  of  a  chain  of 
smaller  component  behaviors  performed  in  a  cer- 
tain sequence  (e.g.  toothbrushing,  most  self-help 
skills).  When  a  skill  involves  a  performance 
chain,  the  teacher  may  use  a  forward  or  back- 
ward chaining  procedure.  Both  methods  involve 
the  linking  to  the  next  behavior  of  one  learned 
behavior  in  the  chain. 

Many  of  the  undesirable  behaviors  of  severely 
handicapped  persons  involve  biological  processes 


such  as  eating  and  elimination.  Other  prominent 
undesirable  behaviors  include  aggressive  behavior 
toward  oneself  or  others,  and  excessive  self -stim- 
ulation. Some  of  the  teaching  strategies  used  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  such  unwanted  activity  in- 
clude instructions,  extinction,  and  punishment 
(suppressions). 

Because  instructions  require  so  little  effort  it 
is  the  first  technique  one  should  try.  Two  points 
are  particularly  important  to  remember  when 
giving  instructions.  First,  to  have  the  best  chance 
of  success,  instructions  must  be  given  when  the 
child  is  paying  attention  and  the  instructions 
must  be  direct,  simple,  and  consistent.  Secondly, 
the  consequences  of  following  instructions  to  stop 
a  misbehavior  should  be  pleasant  and  the  conse- 
quences of  disregarding  such  instructions  should 
be  unpleasant. 

One  of  the  principles  of  behavior  is  that  if  a 
response  is  not  reinforced  it  will  occur  less  and 
less  frequently  and  eventually  disappear.  This 
procedure  called  extinction  has  been  found  to  be 
a  useful  tool  as  long  as  positive  reinforcement  is 
provided  for  appropriate  responses  as  well.  Two 
factors  are  important:  first,  unless  all  reinforce- 
ment for  the  undesirable  behavior  can  be  with- 
held, the  extinction  procedure  will  be  counter- 
productive; second,  extinction  is  a  relatively  slow 
procedure  and  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  an 
initial  increase  in  the  inappropriate  behavior  be- 
j  fore  it  begins  to  wane;  even  if  all  reinforcement 
is  stopped  (Zimmerman  &  Zimmerman,  1962). 

Many  people  have  a  negative  reaction  to  the 
idea  of  punishing  children;  yet,  in  some  cases, 
punishment  is  the  most  effective  and  humane 
way  of  decreasing  inappropriate  behavior  (Mac- 
millan,  Forness  &  Trumbull,  1973).  Punishment, 
may  be  of  two  basic  types:  aversive  conditioning, 
in  which  one  presents  aversive  stimuli;  in  which 
one  takes  away  positive  reinforcers  (food,  to- 
kens). In  order  to  be  used  humanely  and  effec- 
tively punishment  must  not  be  the  focus  of  be- 
havior management;  furthermore,  it  should  al- 
ways be  easy  for  an  individual  to  escape  or  avoid 
punishment — there  should  always  be  an  obvious 
way  to  behave  appropriately  and  obtain  rewards; 
and  these  rewards  should  be  the  focus. 


Every    teacher    hopes    that    what    has    been 

j  taught  will  not  be  quickly  forgotten — that  there 

I  will  be  response  maintenance.  Most  teachers  hope 

I  also  for  transfer   of  training,   or  generalization. 

That  is,  they  like  to  think  that  what  they  have 

taught  will  be  practiced  in  situations  other  than 

|  the  classroom;    and  that   the  student  will  learn 

some  related  behaviors  in  addition  to  the  specific 

skills  for  which  instruction  was  given.  Research 

!  has    shown   that    responses    are    unlikely    to    be 

I  maintained  and  training  is  not  likely  to  transfer 

to   new   settings    unless    specific    procedures    are 

!  used    (Kazdin,    1975).    These    procedures    include 

j   fading  out  contingencies  gradually,  gradually  in- 

i   creasing  the  delay  of  consequences,  gradually  de- 

I   creasing  the  schedule  of  reinforcement,  shifting 

to  natural  reinforcers  (e.g.  praise  and  attention), 

j   varying   the   training  setting,   training   the   per- 

I   son's  caretakers  and  teaching  self-control. 


Comradeship  § 

It   is  a  vivid  way  of  stating  one  of       § 


f 

ft 

■I 
€ 
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$■ 

,$•  the  great  truths  of  life  to  say  that  twice  $ 

$  one  is  more  than  two.  $ 

*  Whenever  men  unite  for  a  common  £ 

§  purpose,  whenever   they  feel  the  sense  § 

S  of  comradeship  drawing  them  together,  £ 

§  whenever  they  fight  with  their  back  to  § 

$       the  wall  against  a  peril  which  threatens       $ 
s  § 

€       them,  a   power  comes  into   play   which       $ 

#  is  greater  than  the  strength  of  the  indi-       $■ 
<£      viduals  as  units.     It  is  the  power  of  fel-       £ 


lowship. 


$  lowsnip.  $ 

f  The   strongest  and  the   most  lasting  | 

S  unity  is  produced  by  great  ideals — not  § 

s  & 

<£  ideals  which  are  imposed  on  people,  but  .5* 

§  ideals  which  grow  up  in  their  own  minds  £ 

.£  and  hearts  and  form  the  basis  of  a  com-  & 

§  mon  understanding  and  purpose.  Then,  ^ 

S  indeed,  twice  one  is  more  than  two.  § 

f  Perhaps  it  is  coming  to  us  again  in  ft 

£  these  days  of  uncertainty  through  which  | 

|  we  are  passing.     Probably  it  will  grow  $ 

5  stronger  as  time  goes  on  and  we  real-  § 

6  § 
§  ize    some    of    those    dangers    at    closer  $ 

§  range.     Without  that  sense  of  comrade-  § 

•£  ship  we  shall  fail,   but  with  it  we  shall  y 


|       certainly  triumph. 
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Vacation  at   Home 

On  July  16,  1980  I  went  by  plane  to  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana.  My  mother  met  me  at  the  air- 
port. On  our  way  home  we  stopped  at  a  restau- 
rant for  dinner.  I  was  at  home  with  my  mother 
for  a  short  time;  then  mother  took  me  to  my 
grandmother's  home  in  McComb,  Mississippi, 
where  I  spent  part  of  my  vacation  with  my 
father. 

I  played  the  piano  while  staying  at  my  grand- 
mother's house.  She  prepared  many  delicious 
meals  for  me.  My  father  took  me  out  for  lunch 
and  we  had  pizza.  My  father  had  me  meet  a  blind 
girl  named  Linda  and  we  talked  a  long  time  one 
day  on  the  phone.  I  enjoyed  talking  with  her. 
My  grandmother  and  father  gave  me  a  birthday 
party  as  I  would  be  back  in  school  on  my  birth- 
day. They  bought  me  many  gifts. 

Later  my  mother  picked  me  up  and  took  me 
back  to  Baton  Rouge.  There  I  had  another  birth- 
day party  and  received  lots  of  gifts.  I  was  very 
happy  to  be  in  Baton  Rouge  because  I  have  many 
friends  there.  I  talked  with  Adele  and  many 
others.  I  entertained  myself  by  reading  books  and 
listening  to  the  tape  recorder.  My  friend,  Mrs. 
Anderson,  came  to  visit  me.  My  mother  took  me 
on  a  trip  to  South  Carolina.  I  had  a  nice  time  at 
home. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 
o 

My  Summer  Vacation 

My  mother  and  dad  came  in  July  and  took  me 
back  home  with  them  for  the  summer  vacation. 
I  was  happy  to  be  at  home  with  my  family.  My 
mother  is  very  kind  to  me  and  does  nice  things 
for  me  at  home. 

While  at  home  I  visited  my  Uncle  Tom.  I  like 
my  Uncle  Tom  very  much  because  we  have  the 
same  name.  My  parents  brought  me  back  to 
school  on  Thursday,  September  4,  1980. 

Tom  Holt,  Pupil 


Summer  Vacation 

In  July,  I  left  school  and  went  right  to 
Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind.  I  went  alone 
on  the  bus  from  Norristown  to  Lewistown.  We 
had  a  sandwich  and  iced  tea  on  the  way. 

I  was  in  many  activities  at  camp.  I  bowled  in 
the  Olympics,  went  on  an  overnight  camping  trip, 
went  to  a  beach  party,  swam,  hiked,  and  partici- 
pated in  arts  and  crafts.  My  counselor  and  I 
caught  some  fish. 

We  had  a  counselor  hunt  one  night.  My  coun- 
selor hid  very  well.  When  we  were  all  playing 
games,  one  counselor  threw  a  shaving  cream  pie 
in  another  counselor's  face.  Everybody  laughed. 
We  all  listened  to  a  barber  shop  quartet. 

Another  time  when  we  were  playing  games,  I 
got  hit  with  a  bucket  of  cold  water.  We  had 
water  wars  when  it  was  very  hot.  We  used  hoses. 

I  ate  a  lot  of  good  food  at  camp.  My  favorite 
things  were  pancakes,  French  toast,  scrambled 
eggs,  coffee,  and  macaroni  salad. 
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We  also  had  a  talent  show.  Patty  and  Tony 
were  in  it.  I  enjoyed  buying  different  things  at 
the  canteen.  I  bought  Coke,  Snickers,  Tootsie 
Rolls,  and  Mars  Bars. 

I  enjoyed  getting  some  mail  from  friends.  I 
even  got  a  letter  from  Captain  Kirk  and  some 
post  cards,  too.  We  had  a  campfire.  We  sang 
songs  and  told  jokes.  I  really  had  a  good  time  at 
camp  this  year  and  I  hope  I  can  go  again  next 
year. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 
o 

Summer  Vacation 

I  spent  my  summer  vacation  with  my  family. 
I  spent  sometime  watching  "Sesame  Street"  and 
'"Woody  the  Woodpecker".  I  went  shopping  with 
my  mother  and  I  got  some  new  clothes.  I  got  a 
shirt  and  some  socks.  We  went  to  a  park  and  had 
a  picnic.  I  had  fun  playing  with  sister,  Tammy 
and  Kimmy.  We  took  my  dog,  Fluffy.  I  went  swim- 
ming in  a  pool.  I  had  fun  this  summer  and  really 
enjoyed  by  vacation. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
o 

Summer  Vacation 

When  I  got  home,  my  dad  took  all  the  luggage 
out  of  the  car;  then  I  took  a  long  rest. 

I  did  many  exciting  things  this  summer.  I 
went  to  an  auction.  I  bought  two  old  radios  and 
a  tape  recorder.  One  radio  works  fine;  but  the 
other  one  needed  a  little  work.  It  works  fine 
now.  I  brought  it  back  to  school  with  me.  My  sis- 
ter, Joyce,  bought  an  old  rocking  chair.  She  really 
like  it  and  it  is  in  her  house  now.  We  also  bought 
a  nice  old  lamp. 

We  also  went  to  Tanglewood  in  the  Berk- 
shires.  Tanglewood  is  the  outdoor  arena  where 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  plays  during 
the  summer.  They  played  some  very  nice  classi- 
cal music.  When  they  were  finished,  there  was  a 
big  ovation.  I  bought  two  brochures  back  to  school 
for  everyone  to  see.  One  tells  all  about  Tangle- 
wood and  what  else  is  there.  There  is  also  a  mu- 
sic school  there.  The  other  brochure  tells  about 
the  Boston  Symphony,  its  director  Seiji  Ozawa. 
We  stayed  in  Tanglewood  for  a  few  days.  I  really 
had  a  nice  time. 

I  also  got  to  go  bowling  again  this  summer. 
My  mother  and  my  father  took  me.  I  bowled  one 
spare  but  no  strikes. 

We  went  to  my  sister  Joyce's  and  her  husband 
Bob's  house  for  Joyce's  birthday.  They  bought  a 
gigantic  tent.  Rufus,  the  dog,  goes  into  the  tent. 
He  also  licked  my  face  all  the  time. 

I  learned  a  new  poem  this  summer.  My  mother 
taught  it  to  me.  It's  called  "Growing  A  Tree",  by 
Erin  Emin,  and  it  goes  like  this: 

"I  imagined  I  had  picked  a  peach 

But  the  design 

To  have  me  reach  and  pluck  it  down 

Was  not  mine 

It  willed  my  teeth  into  its  flesh 

Down  to  the  slippery  stone 

Then  wished  itself  flung  in  the  yard 

Where  it  was  thrown. 

That  peach  picked  me." 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  EDITOR'S 
SCRAP  BOOK 


OIR  JAMES   SIMPSON,   in  seeking  a  better  anes- 
^  thetic  than  ether,  never  tried  any  drug  on  animals 
before  experimenting  on  himself.     In  his  first  trial 
with    chloroform,    he    enlisted    his    assistants,    Dr. 
George  Keith  and  Dr.  Matthews.     Late  at  night  on 
November  4,  1847,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  they  met 
in   Simpson's   dining  room.     Simpson  inhaled    first; 
seeing  that  no  harm  resulted,  the  others  followed. 
"Immediately" — according  to  Sir  William  H.  White's 
book,  "Great  Doctors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century" — 
"an  unwonted  hilarity  seized  the  inhalers;  they  be- 
came bright-eyed,  very  happy  and  loquacious.     The 
conversation  was  of  unusual  intelligence  and  quite 
charmed  the    listeners — some   ladies   of  the    family 
and  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Simpson.     But  suddenly 
all  three  fell  from  their  chairs  with  a  crash.     When 
H  Simpson  recovered  he  was  saying  to  himself,  'This 
B  is  far  stronger  and  better  than  ether.'    He  was  pros- 
|  trate  on  the  floor;   Matthews   was  snoring  heavily; 
I  Keith,  violently  kicking  the  table  above  him.     Mrs. 
I  Simpson   and  the   others  were  in  a  state  of  alarm. 
1  Nevertheless,  there  were  further  trials  that  night; 
tf  they  were  so  satisfied  with  the  results  that  the  fes- 
I  tivities  did  not  end  till  3  a.  m."  Simpson's  niece  also 
I  inhaled  the  drug  and,  as  she  fell  asleep,  cried  out, 
I  "I  am  an  angel.     Oh,  I  am  an  angel."     Thus  was  a 
I  great  discovery  made. — Trevor  Allen  in  "John  o'Lon- 
l  don's  Weekly." 

i       y       i 

IT  IS  said  that  a  man  once  went  to  Hamilton  Fish 
*■  of  New  York,  who  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  asked 
how  a  young  man  could  make  a  million  dollars.  Mr. 
Fish  is  quoted  as  saying  to  him  that  he  could  not 
tell  him  how  he  could  make  a  million  dollars,  but 
he  could  tell  him  something  equally  as  valuable,  and 
he  said,  "Always  spend  a  little  less  than  you  re- 
ceive, always  pay  an  obligation  on  the  day  you 
promise  to  pay  it,  and  tell  the  truth  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. This  may  not  make  you  a  millionaire, 
but  nobody  will  know  that  you  are  not  one  since  you 
meet  you?  obligations  promptly,  and  a  millionaire 
can  do  no  more  than  that." 


I7V.EN  though  booksellers  tell  us  that  sales  of  Rob- 
*-~*  ert  Louis  Stevenson's  books  have  fallen  down 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  that  writer's  courage 
and  his  love  for  his  work  will  always  give  inspira- 
tion to  other  beginning  writers.  Belle  Osbourne, 
daughter  of  the  woman  Stevenson  married,  served 
as  her  step-father's  secretary  for  a  time.  When  he 
was  too  ill  to  speak,  when  he  lacked  strength  for 
holding  a  pencil,  she  taught  him  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet,  enabling  him  to  dictate  to  her  with  his 
fingers.  That  reminds  us  of  the  blind  historian, 
Prescott,  who  had  a  contrivance  of  wires  set  apart 
the  distance  of  a  line.  When  this  was  placed  over 
the  paper  he  was  able  to  write  his  books  unassisted 
by  a  secretary.     It  is  good  to  remember  men  like 


these  when  we  are  tempted  to  complain  because  our 
own  working  conditions  fall  short  of  perfection. 

i        i        i 

■"THE  famous  chair  in  Westminster  Abbey  has  been 
■*•  used  at  the  coronation  of  English  kings  since 
1274.  It  is  of  wood  and  is  literally  covered  with 
scratches,  names  and  initials,  no  doubt  the  work  of 
visitors  and  world  travelers.  But  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  the  chair  is  the  stone  beneath  the  seat,  "Lia 
Fail,"  or  Stone  of  Destiny.  Tradition  claims  this  to 
be  the  stone  upon  which  Jacob  rested  his  head  and 
which  he  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  his  meeting  with 
God  at  Bethel.  The  record  of  its  legendary  passage 
from  country  to  country  is  a  long  one,  but  it  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  to  Ireland,  and  in  1840  car- 
ried to  Scotland  by  Kenneth  II.  Here  further  super- 
stition attached  itself  to  the  stone,  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  ruler  crowned  upon  it  were  false,  it 
would  groan  an  effective  warning.  Those  who  are 
inclined  to  believe  the  tradition  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  syenite,  of  which  the  stone  is  composed, 
is  found  in  the  mountains  northeast  of  the  Dead 
Sea  in  Palestine.  Skene  in  his  monograph  (1869) 
asserts  that  this  grey-brown  stone,  flecked  with 
mica,  was  originally  quarried  from  the  rocks  near 
Scone,  Scotland.  In  size  the  Lia  Fail  is  two  feet 
long  and  one  foot  thick.  Legend  claims  that  as  long 
as  this  stone  is  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
the  empire  will  flourish;  its  loss  would  mean  the 
disintegration  of  the  empire. — Alliance  Weekly. 

i       i       i 

W7HEN  Adelina  Patti  was  still  a  little  girl  but  al- 
"  ready  singing  in  public,  she  had  a  decided  lik- 
ing for  champagne.  On  one  occasion  the  Norwegian 
virtuoso,  Ole  Bull,  sitting  next  to  her  table,  refused 
to  let  her  have  any.  She  did  not  cry,  as  some  other 
spoiled  child  might  have  done,  but  administered  a 
sharp  smack  to  the  cheek  of  the  astonished  violin- 
ist.— Musical  Laughs,  By  Henry  T.  Finck — Funk 
and  Wagnals. 

/  1  i 
V/"OU  are  the  cannon  fodder  for  the  next  war.  It 
*■  may  be  defense  of  the  national  honor  to  the 
statesmen,  but  it  is  bloody  death  in  a  mud  hole  to 
you.  Get  busy!  We  are  tired  of  reading  editorials 
and  hearing  speeches  to  the  effect  that  "we  can  stay 
out  of  war  only  by  arousing  a  strong  public  opinion 
against  war."  We  already  have  a  public  opinion 
against  war.  But  the  people  are  suckers  for  war 
propaganda  and  probably  always  will  be. — "Emory 
Wheel,"  Student  Paper  of  Emory  University  of  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

i       1       i 

IJITCH-HIKERS  are  beginning  to  discriminate. 
*■  *■  There's  the  case  of  a  thumber  near  Atlanta,  Ga., 
who  refused  a  ride  because  the  car  didn't  have  a 
radio.  "I  want  to  hear  the  ball  game,"  he  said. 
"Go  ahead;  I'll  get  another  car." — Script. 
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The  World  Pays 


SOMETIMES  a  man  works  all  his  life,  grows  old, 
and  never  gets  the  things  he  planned  to  get, 
and  never  knows  the  reason  why.  Yet  the  reasons 
are  simple.  Too  often  he  thinks  only  in  terms  of 
getting.  Too  often  he  only  takes;  he  seldom  gives. 
This  is  a  life  of  giving  and  getting,  but  the  element 
of  giving  comes  first. 

Then,  the  vast  majority  of  men  never  think  of 
mastering  their  jobs.  They  never  try  to  do  their 
work  in  a  way  that  is  better  than  just  common. 
Too  many  do  their  work  in  volume  and  kind  just 
to  "get  by."  That  is  why  the  things  in  life  they 
have  been  expecting  never  come. 

You  see,  the  world  pays  for  the  amount  and 
kind  of  work  we  do;  pays  less  for  this  kind,  pays 
more  for  that  kind;  and  pays  with  fair  exactness. 
And  when  it  finds  we  do  a  fiery,  thinking  job,  it 
pays  us  well  and  pays  us  regularly,  and  adds,  in 
time,  the  extras.  But  if  it  finds  we  do  our  work 
carelessly,  or  casually,  or  grudgingly,  as  though  it 
weren't  worth  the  doing,  we  get  paid  in  kind — we 
never  get  the  things  we  wanted. 

The  world  pays  for  masterpieces,  and  has  no 
patience  with  lesser  things.  Knowing  that,  many 
men  succeed,  become  master  craftsmen,  famed 
machinists,  famed  chemists,  famed  accountants, 
famed  office  executives,  financial  wizards,  famed 
in  work  some  do  mediocrely. 


Try  These  Riddles 


WHAT  is  it  that  has  a  bushy  tail  and  no 
mane?     A  squirrel. 

What  is  it  that  can  play  but  can't  talk?  A 
piano. 

What  does  your  mummie  look  for  and  hope 
she  will  not  find?  A  hole  in  your  stocking. 

Why  is  a  horse  a  curious  feeder?  Because  he 
eats  best  when  he  hasn't  a  bit  in  his  mouth. 

Why  is  K  one  of  the  most  fortunate  letters  in 
the  alphabet?    Because  it  is  always  in  luck. 

If  a  farmer  can  raise  250  bushels  of  grain  in 
dry  weather,  what  can  he  raise  in  wet  weather? 
An  umbrella. 

How  do  bees  dispose  of  their  honey?  They 
cell  (sell)  it. 

Why  are  farmers  like  fowls?  Because  neither 
can  get  full  crops  without  toil. 

What  is  that  which  is  always  in  fashion  yet 
always  out  of  date?    The  letter  "F". 

What  is  the  hardest  thing  about  skating?  The 
ice. 

Why  is  a  horse  that  cannot  hold  its  head  up 
like  next  Wednesday?  Because  its  neck's  weak 
(next  week). 

Why  was  a  baron  of  olden  times  like  a  book? 
Because  he  had  a  title  and  many  pages. 


-I_p It  is  ridiculous  for  any  man  to   criti- 

L->>>*^  c'ze  tne  works  of  another  if  he  has 
not  distinguished  himself  by  his  own 


Success 

It's   doing   your   job  the   best  you   can, 

And   being   just  to  your  fellow  man. 

It's   figuring   how,   and    learning   why, 

And   looking   forward   and   thinking   high, 

And   dreaming   little,   and   doing   much. 

It's   keeping   always   in   closest  touch. 

With  what  is  finest  in  word  and  deed. 

It's  being  clean  and  playing  fair, 

It's   laughing   lightly   at   Dame   Despair, 

It's  sharing  sorrow  and  work  and   mirth, 

And  making  better  this  good  old  earth. 

It's  serving  and  striving  thro'  strain  and  stress, 

It's   doing   your   noblest — that's   success. 


Winning  In  Life 

A  WEALTHY  family  in  England,  many  years 
ago,  took  the  children  for  a  holiday  into 
the  country.  Their  host,  a  gardener,  turned  over 
his  estate  for  the  week  end  to  the  visitors.  The 
children  went  swimming  in  a  pool.  One  of  the 
boys  began  to  drown,  and  the  other  boys  screamed 
for  help.  The  son  of  the  gardener  jumped  into 
the  pool  and  rescued  the  helpless  one. 

Later,  the  grateful  parents  asked  the  gardener 
what  they  could  do  for  the  youthful  hero.  The 
gardener  said  his  son  wanted  to  go  to  college 
some  day.  "He  wants  to  be  a  doctor,"  said  the 
gardener.  The  visitors  shook  hands  on  that.  "We'll 
be  glad  to  pay  his  way  through,"  they  said. 

When  Winston  Churchill  was  stricken  with 
pneumonia,  after  the  Teheran  Conference,  the 
King  of  England  instructed  that  the  best  doctor 
be  found  to  save  the  Prime  Minister.  That  doctor 
turned  out  to  be  Alexander  Fleming,  the  developer 
of  penicillin. 

"Rarely,"  said  Churchill  later,  "has  one  man 
owed  his  life  twice  to  the  same  rescuer." 

It  was  Sir  Alexander  who  saved  Churchill  in 
that  pool! 


What  people  say  behind  your  back  indicates 
your  standing  in  your  community. 


performances. 


No  matter  what  effect  the  true  egotist  has  up- 
on others,  he  always  fascinates  himself. 
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QjuaL  Kdw  Vl/laiwisL  GhsL  youL? 

Measure  your  maturity  by  these  guideposts: 

Have  you  learned  what  it  is  you   like  best  to   do? 

Have  you  learned  that  in  service  there  is  the  greatest 
degree  of  happiness? 

Have  you  learned  the  three  characteristics  of  maturity? 
They  are  the  three  R's  of  modern  life: 

1.  Responsibility.    Can  you  assume  it? 

2.  Reliability.    Can  you   be  relied  upon? 

3.  Reverence.  Do  you  have  respect  and  affection  for 
worthy  things? 

If  you  can  answer  affirmatively  to  all  these,  you  have 
outgrown  your  immaturity,  and  have  become  a  full-grown 
individual. 

"When  I  was  a  child,  I  spoke  like  a  child,  I  thought  like 
a  child,  I  reasoned  like  a  child;  when  I  became  a  man,  I 
gave  up  childish  ways."  I  am  ready  now  to  serve  rather 
than  to  be  served  -  and  in  service  I  shall  find  happiness. 
I  am  ready  to  assume  responsibility;  I  can  be  relied  upon. 
And  I  have  found  God,  whom  I  shall  worship.  I  have 
come  mature. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


Month  —  October,  1980  Submitted  by  Teachers 

APPRECIATIVENESS    Jackie    Andonian 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION Michael    Akins 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION Joseph    Farlow 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  ._ Noel   Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS   ...:. Linda    Dervin 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  _ Kenny  Temple 

(shares  what   he   has  with   others) 

HELPFULNESS    Terry    McKinley 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL   SPIRIT   ..__ Stanley   Searle 

(has  pride   in   his  school  and  shows   it  by  own   good   conduct) 

SINCERITY : Nicki    Dati 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION    - Jackie    Nichols 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Tony  Castro 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Chris  Manfre 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE    Peggy    Klock 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Ginger  Miller 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE   Kurt   Blanding 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF   DISPOSITION   Ronald   Dubois 

(makes  others  at  ease   and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS     Paul    Kessock 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE     Cindy    Barns 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


■i 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  —To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our    many    beneficent   friends   of    what   the    school    is 
doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The   Royer-Greaves  School   for   Blind   is  a   non-profit  cor- 
poration   established    and    conducted    for    physically    or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.    It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 

Our  young  student  is  pictured  in  class  with 
his  reader.  We  hope  that  he  will  subsequently  use 
his  knowledge  and  skill  of  braille  in  order  to  en- 
joy leisure  time  reading  for  his  own  information 
and  pleasure. 

o 

School 

I  am  new  in  the  senior  unit.  Last  year  I  was 
in  Peyton  Hall.  I  do  not  like  to  work  much. 

Kevin  Wood,  Pupil 
, o 

Books 

I  like  to  look  at  books.  I  look  at  the  pictures. 
Sometimes  I  look  at  the  pictures  upside  down. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 
■ o 

Blocks 

I  like  to  make  a  big  pile  of  blocks.  I  am  short 


so   I   stand   on 
higher. 


a   chair  to   make   the  blocks   go 
Tony  Castro,  Pupil 


School  Work 

I  do  my  work  at  school.  I  talk  about  things 
can  smell  and  taste.  I  can  do  puzzles. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 
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School 

I  like  to  go  to  school;  we  play  ball  and  talk  tci 
our  friends. 

Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil 
■ o 

Hallowe'en 

I  am  looking  forward  to  Hallowe'en  becaust 
of  the  candy,  cookies,  apples,  and  cokes.  We  tall 
about  holidays  in  class.  Hallowe'en  is  coming  uj! 
soon. 

Tony  Thompson 
o 

Singing 

I  like  to  sing.  I  sing  songs  at  school.  I  also  tall; 
when  I  want  to  say,  "Wait  a  minute." 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
o 

Flu  Shots  and  a  Poster 

One  Tuesday,  we  all  got  flu  shots.  At  1:00  p.mj 
we  all  went  to  our  dormitories  and  waited  until 
Dr.  Kelly  and  Mrs.  Olinger  got  there.  I  wasn' 
scared  at  all;  but  some  people  were.  I've  ha<! 
plenty  of  shots  before.  I  rolled  up  my  sleeve  oil 
my  left  arm.  Dr.  Kelly  gave  me  my  shot  and  j 
didn't  even  move.  He  said  I  was  a  brave  girl.  M;i 
arm  got  a  little  sore  later,  but  it's  fine  now.  I  hopj 
it  helps  me  to  not  get  the  flu  this  winter. 

In  Mr.  Steciw's  class,  we  made  a  big  autumij 
poster.  It  is  a  big  mosiac  made  from  cut  pieces  oi 
construction  paper.  It  has  a  picture  of  a  pumpj 
kin,  haystack,  moon,  bats,  Indian  corn,  and  il 
fence  on  it.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  Paoli  Ar 
Show  this  weekend.  Theresa,  Stan,  Ronald,  Joej 
Jackie,  Ginger,  Jackie,  Pat  and  I  worked  on  i 
with  Miss  Doris  and  Mr.  Steciw.  I  hope  everyon} 
likes  the  poster.  I  hope  everyone  says  it's  beautij 
ful. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Apple  Picking 

The  Home  Making  class  went  to  Nussex  Farm] 
— Westtown  Orchard  in  West  Chester.  With  u 
were  Mr.  Steciw,  Miss  DeLeon  and  Mrs.  Dillwortr 

Picking  apples  is  a  very  nice   experience  foj 
all  of  us.  We  picked  Golden  Delicious  apples  an1 
Red  Delicious  apples.  I  ate  one  red  apple.  It  wai 
good.  We  brought   back   around  four  bushels  o 
apples. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 


Recreation 

This  is  my  first  year  in  the  senior  unit.  On 
Saturdays  we  have  recreation.  If  the  weather  is 
nice  and  warm  we  stay  outside  on  the  playground. 
I  like  to  play  on  the  merry-go-round,  swings,  and 
seesaw.  If  the  weather  is  cool  we  go  inside  to  the 
Activities  Building. 

In  the  morning  I  like  to  watch  cartoons  on 
the  television.  We  all  watch  "Scooby-Doo".  We 
watch  T.V.  after  we  do  our  exercises. 

In  the  afternoon  we  play  games  and  have  arts 
land  crafts.  We  all  have  a  good  time. 

Last  Saturday  some  ladies  came  from  the  Mal- 
vern Junior  Women's  Club  to  do  our  hair.  We  call 
jit  the  Beauty  Shop  time. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
. o 

Music 

Every  Monday  I  go  to  Junior  Chorus  with  Mrs. 
Ou  in  the  activities  building.  My  favorite  songs 
are  "Mountain  Hike"  and  "Underneath  the  Bam- 
boo Tree".  We  spell  the  words  we  sing  in  "Bam- 
boo Tree".  I  like  the  line,  "I  will  L-O-V-E  you 
all  the  TIM  E". 

Our  opening  song  is  "Hello,  Its  Been  Good  To 
Know  You";  and  "Father,  Lead  Me  Day  By  Day" 
is  our  closing  song. 

I  like  the  piano.  Mr.  Ronnie  plays  the  piano 
and  teaches  us  the  words  to  the  songs.  We  prac- 
tice songs  again  and  again.  I  like  chorus  a  lot. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 
o 

Flu  Shots 

On  October  7,  we  got  flu  shots.  Mrs.  dinger, 
the  school  nurse,  assisted  Dr.  Kelly  in  giving  the 
flu  shots.  Some  of  us  did  not  get  the  flu  shots 
because  the  school  did  not  receive  the  parents 
(permission.  Some  did  not  receive  the  shots  be- 
cause they  had  a  cold. 

I  was  brave  when  Dr.  Kelly  gave  me  the  shot 
fen  my  left  arm.  I  just  felt  a  little  pinch.  Some  of 
|the  little  boys  were  scared  of  the  shots.  Some 
|teachers  helped. 

It  is  good  to  get  the  flu  shot  every  year.  We 
on't  want  to  get  the  flu. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 
. o 

JWVA   Party 

The  party  started  at  2:00  in  the  afternoon. 
Toel  played  the  piano.  He  did  three  classical 
[pieces,  "Songs  Without  Words",  "Told  at  Sunset", 
and  "To  a  Water  Lily".  Everybody  liked  it  very 
touch. 

We  all  went  into  the  dining  room  for  refresh- 
ments. We  had  gum  drops,  candy  corn,  pretzels, 
jice  cream,  and  juice. 

After  refreshments  we  thanked  the  JWVA  la- 
pies  and  went  to  the  playground.  We  all  like  the 
(JWVA  parties. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 
■ o 

Apple  Picking 

I  went  apple  picking.  I  went  on  the  bus.  The 
'apples  were  red  and  yellow.  I  pulled  the  apples 
off  the  tree.  I  ate  an  apple.  I  liked  the  apple.  I 
(put  my  apples  in  a  basket.  I  had  a  lot  of  fun. 
Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Halloween 

We  had  a  Halloween  party  on  the  last  Thurs- 
day in  October  in  the  Main  House.  We  sang  Hal- 
loween songs  and  we  played  games — bursting  the 
balloons,  bobbing  for  apples,  and  other  games. 

In  class  we  made  Halloween  posters  which 
were  displayed  at  the  shopping  center.  I  did  the 
cat  and  the  pumpkin.  I  colored  the  cat  brown, 
white  and  black;  and  the  pumpkin,  orange  with 
eyes,  nose  and  mouth. 

We  also  made  Halloween  cards.  I  am  going  to 
give  my  card  to  Miss  Lyons. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 
o 

Friendship 

Jackie  is  my  friend.  We  help  each  other. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 
o 

Containers 

I  like  to  play  with  containers,  especially  "Old 
Spice"  bottles.  I  also  like  to  count. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 
■ o 

Bell  Choir 

Wednesday  afternoon,  on  the  8th  of  October, 
the  members  of  the  Bell  Choir  and  I  went  to  the 
East  Brandywine  Fire  Company  in  Guthriesville 
to  put  on  a  program.  We  had  enough  time  to  set 
up  before  the  show.  Before  the  Bell  Choir  per- 
formed, we  waited  patiently  while  some  people 
talked.  Stanley  and  I  were  out  for  the  first  time. 
We  played  two  songs;  "Ode  To  Joy"  and  "The 
Heavens  Are  Telling".  This  was  my  first  time  to 
be  out  with  the  Bell  Choir  and  I  really  enjoyed 
it.  After  the  Bell  Choir  played,  the  Boys'  Chorus 
sang  "Let  There  Be  Peace  On  Earth".  They  sang 
five  more  songs  to  end  the  program. 

Theresa  McKinley,  Pupil 
o 

A  Special  Visit 

Last  Friday  afternoon,  our  school  was  enter- 
tained by  "Zoo  On  Wheels".  They  were  from  the 
Philadelphia  Zoo.  We  all  went  to  the  Activities 
Building  and  sat  on  the  floor.  We  all  got  to  see 
and  feel  many  different  animals.  We  saw  a  rab- 
bit, skunk,  raccoon,  honey  bear,  ferret,  cockatoo, 
and  a  big  snake.  The  rabbit  was  furry  and  white. 
The  skunk  wasn't  as  soft  as  the  rabbit  and  he 
was  black  with  a  white  stripe.  The  man  from  the 
zoo  told  us  that  the  skunk  had  been  descented  so 
he  couldn't  spray  us.  The  raccoon  was  furry, 
brown,  and  black.  He  had  sharp  claws.  The  honey 
bear  was  brown  and  very  small.  He  made  little 
squeaking  noises.  The  ferret  was  yellow  and 
furry.  His  coat  smelled  funny.  He  had  a  musky 
odor.  The  cockatoo's  name  was  Jessica.  She 
screamed  a  lot.  She  had  a  lot  of  soft  white 
feathers  and  she  stood  on  a  stick.  There  was  also 
a  big  long  snake.  It  was  a  boa  constrictor.  He  had 
black,  green,  and  brown  designs  on  him.  He  also 
had  a  long  tongue.  He  felt  cold.  He  eats  small  ro- 
dents. I  liked  the  rabbit  the  best.  I  want  to  be  a 
rabbit  for  Halloween.  I  really  enjoyed  the  animals 
and  I  hope  "Zoo  On  Wheels"  comes  back  again 
with  more  animals. 

Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil 
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From   the  Study 

The  parents  of  our  pupils  or  the  persons  re- 
sponsible for  making  flight  arrangements  for  pu- 
pils are  asked  to  carefully  read  "Flight  Depar- 
tures" as  set  forth  in  this  issue.  We  shall  really 
appreciate  the  cooperation  of  all. 

Elsewhere  is  printed  a  release  from  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York  on  the 
awarding  of  the  prestigious  Migel  Medal  to  Jo- 
sephine L.  Taylor,  Education  Program  Officer, 
United  States  Department  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Miss  Taylor  has  been  known  to  the 
school  for  many  years.  We  feel  that  she  is  a  very 
worthy  recipient. 

The  second  recipient  is  Morton  Pepper,  Esq., 
of  the  law  firm  of  Pepper  and  Pepper,  New  York 
City. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 
, o 

Bell  Choir 

This  year  I  am  in  the  Bell  Choir  for  the  first 
time.  It's  really  exciting.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago 
we  went  out  for  the  first  time.  We  went  to  the 
Brandywine  Fire  Company.  Before  we  played,  a 
man  talked  about  checking  accounts  and  banks. 
He  talked  about  a  lot  of  other  things. 

The  Bell  Choir  played  two  songs:  "Ode  to  Joy" 
and  "The  Heavens  Are  Telling".  The  boys  chorus 
sang  "Let  There  Be  Peace  On  Earth". 

Yesterday  we  went  out  again  to  a  nursing 
home  in  Germantown.  Mrs.  LaMonica  and  Mrs. 
Ou  took  us  in  the  bus.  After  we  played,  we  had 
cookies  and  juice.  I  really  think  I'm  going  to  en- 
joy being  in  the  bell  choir. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 
■ o 

Apple  Picking 

Last  Thursday,  seven  of  my  classmates  and  I 
went  apple  picking.  Mr.  Steciw  drove  the  bus. 
Miss  DeLeon  and  Mrs.  Dillworth  went  too.  We 
drove  to  Nussex  Farms  in  West  Chester.  A  nice 
man  from  the  store  showed  us  where  to  pick  the 
apples. 

We  saw  many,  many  apple  trees.  I  picked  Yel- 
low and  Red  Delicious  apples  as  well  as  Mutzu 
apples.  I  ate  one  of  the  apples.  It  was  sweet  and 
tart.  We  were  all  glad  that  there  weren't  very 
many  bees  there. 

When  my  basket  got  filled  up,  I  couldn't  lift  it 
up  anymore.  Mr.  Steciw  put  it  in  the  bus  for  me. 
Altogether  we  picked  about  five  bushels.  I  was  a 
little  tired  after  all  the  picking.  I  learned  how  to 
pick  apples  by  twisting  them  a  little  bit  and  then 
pulling.  I  only  picked  big  ones  and  none  off  the 
ground.  I  really  had  a  good  time. 

This  week  we  made  apple  pie  in  Homemaking 
class.  I  got  to  eat  apple  pie  from  the  apples  I  had 
picked.  Boy,  was  it  delicious! 

Ronald   Dubois,  Pupil 
■ o 


FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 

CHRISTMAS-1980 

FLIGHT    DEPARTURES    —    THURSDAY, 
DECEMBER  18,  1980 
FLIGHT  RETURNS  —  TUESDAY, 
JANUARY   6,  1981 
PLEASE     READ     CAREFULLY 
We  again  realize  we  have  to  re-state  the  pro- 
cedures for  flight  departures  and  arrivals  at  the 
airport. 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  pupils 
to  the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  we  schedule  our  transportation  and 
personnel  to  meet  all  arriving  flight  pupils  at  the 
airport  on  the  particular  date  set  for  that  pur- 
pose. Everyone's  cooperation  is  sincerely  appreci- 
ated. It  creates  serious  problems  when  we  do  not 
receive  the  necessary  information  at  the  time  it 
is  needed.  Please  read  carefully  the  paragraphs 
below. 
Departures  from  Philadelphia 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week 
ahead  of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  pupils, 
whether  they  are  flying  escorted  or  unes- 
corted. This  will  permit  the  checking  of  lug- 
gage BEFORE  the  pupil  goes  to  the  flight  de- 
parture gate  to  board  the  plane;  as  we  must 
now  talke  all  unescorted  pupils  TO  THE  DE- 
PARTURE GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  pupil's  ultimate  departure  gate)  because 
we  must  turn  the  pupil  over  to  the  escort  at 
the  escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to 
know  a  week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  air- 
line, flight  date,  flight  due  time,  flight  num- 
ber, and  where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

Arrivals  in  Philadelphia 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the 
airline  on  which  the  pupils  will  be  arriving, 
his  flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time, 
and  where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

2.  If  the  pupil  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the 
escort's  name  and  relationship  to  the  pupil. 
We  need  to  know  whether  or  not  the  luggage 
is  checked  or  hand  carried.  The  pupil  will  be 
met  at  his  arrival  gate. 


Hands  and   Eyes 


I  like  to  look  at  my  hands  and  fingers.  When 
I  brush  my  teeth  I  like  to  look  at  my  hands. 

John  Jewkes,  Pupil 
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Picking  Apples 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  went  apple  picking.  Ij 
went  on  the  bus.  Ronald,  Paul,  Mindi,  Pat,  Linda,  i 
Robert,  Cynthia,  and  I  all  had  a  great  time.  Mr.: 
Steciw,    Miss    DeLeon    and    Mrs.    Dillworth    also  | 
went.  We  went  to  Nussex  Farms  in  West  Chester.1 
I  picked  apples  off  the  tree.  Some  were  red  and! 
others  were  yellow.  We  filled  our  bushel  baskets.  I 
I  ate  some  of  the  apples.  I  didn't  eat  too  many;] 
because  I  didn't  want  to  get  a  stomach  ache.  Last ! 
week  we  made  an  apple  pie  from  some  of  thej] 
apples  we  picked.  It  was  delicious. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 
■ o 

School 

I  am  new  at  school.  I  play  with  the  race  car. 

Joyce  Hunter,  Pupil 


My 


New  Schedule 

This  year,  my  schedule  is  almost  the  same  as 
last  year's.  I  start  with  assembly  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Ronnie  plays  the  piano. 

I  go  to  Mr.  Steciw  for  Communications.  We 
read  books,  do  art  work,  learn  how  to  listen,  color, 
and  work  with  our  eyes;  then  I  go  to  the  gym.  Miss 
Jordan  works  on  my  posture  and  my  balance.  I 
go  to  Eating  Class  with  Miss  Harnsburger. 

After  lunch  I  go  to  Junior  Chorus  with  Mrs. 
1  Ou.  We  sing  songs  like  "Hello".  I  also  go  to  Miss 
I  Mae  for  shop  work;  then  I  have  a  Language  De- 
velopment Class  with  Miss  Harnsberger.  I  enjoy 
I  my  schedule. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
o 

Fire  Prevention  Week 

October  5-11 

We  started  fire  drills  in  September.  We  have 
I  fire  drills  at  different  times  of  the  day.  We  do 
I  not  know  when  there  will  be  a  fire  drill.  We  have 
ia  surprise  fire  drill. 

When  we  hear  the  fire   bell  ring  we  do  not 
have  to  panic,  we  have  to  stick  together  so  that 
a  our  teacher  can  see  that  we  are  all  safe.  We  have 
jto  go  out  the  nearest  exit. 

We  can  help  prevent  fire  by  not  playing  with 
(matches,  and  by  not  overloading  electric  circuits 
i  when  we  want  to  play  our  record  players,  radios, 
jtape  recorders,  cassettes,  and  transistors. 

The    teachers    and   houseparents    had    a    fire 

alarm  tour.  They  went  to  the  different  buildings. 

Mr.  Olson  showed  them  the  location  of  the  fire 

alarm  switches  and  how  they  operate.  Our  dormi- 

|tories  have  heat  and  smoke  detectors. 

Chris  Manfre,  Pupil 
o 

Junior  Chorus  and  the  Zoo  Visit 

Every  Monday  and  Thursday  at  1:30,  I  go  to 
Junior  Chorus.   Jackie   and   Cynthia  sit   next   to 

jme.  In  Junior  Chorus  I  play  the  drum  and  cym- 
ball.  I  also  sing  songs.  Some  of  the  songs  we  have 

I  learned  are:  "Hello",  "Billy  Boy",  "Here  Comes 
The  Drummer  Boy",  and  "The  Big  Yellow  Bus". 
After  we  sing  some  songs,  we  all  rest  a  little  and 
then  sing  a  closing  song.  I  really  like  being  in 
the  Junior  Chorus  because  it's  so  much  fun. 

I  really  enjoyed  having  the  Philadelphia  Zoo's 
"Zoo  On  Wheels"  come  visit  us.  I  liked  all  the 
animals  except  the  skunk.  My  favorite  was  the 
bird  named  Jessica.  I  liked  her  the  best  because 
of  the  screaming  noises  she  made.  I  learned  a  lot 
about  the  animals.  One  thing  I  didn't  know  was 
that  the  turtle's  shell  was  his  house  and  he  al- 
ways carries  it  with  him.  I  would  like  the  "Zoo 
On  Wheels"  to  come  back  again  sometime.  It  was 
fun. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 
o 

The  Animal  Show 

I  liked  the  animal  show.  I  got  to  touch  a  lot 
of  the  animals.  I  liked  the  bird  the  most.  I 
touched  his  bill.  I  didn't  like  the  skunk  as  much. 
I  am  glad  the  people  from  the  zoo  came  to  our 
school. 

Tom  Holt,  Pupil 


Bell  Choir  to   Brandywine  Fire 
House— Guthriesville 

The  bell  choir  played  three  selections  at  the 
firehouse.  They  were  "The  Heavens  are  Telling", 
"Ode  to  Joy",  "For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth".  The 
chorus  sang,  "Let  There  Be  Peace  on  Earth", 
"Tomorrow",  "Viva  La  Company",  and  a  medley 
"In  the  Good  Old  Summertime",  "In  the  Shade 
of  the  Old  Apple  Tree",  "On  a  Sunday  Afternoon". 
After  that  I  played  "The  Golliwogg's  Cake  Walk" 
on  the  piano.  Mr.  Ronny  played  "Country  Gar- 
dens". That  was  the  end  of  the  program. 

Mrs.  LaMonica  introduced  everyone  of  us  to 
the  audience.  After  that,  back  to  school  we  came. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


. 


A  Visit  of  Animals  from  the  Zoo 

On  Friday,  October  3,  we  went  to  the  Activ- 
ities Building  to  see  animals  that  had  been 
brought  from  the  Philadelphia  Zoo. 

We  sat  on  the  floor,  and  the  man  from  the 
zoo  showed  us  the  animals.  I  liked  the  skunk,  the 
rabbit,  the  honey  bear,  the  ferret,  the  bird,  the 
turtle,  the  snake,  and  the  raccoon.  I  had  never 
touched  wild  animals  before.  I  liked  the  way  they 
felt. 

I  hope  the  people  from  the  zoo  come  back  to 
show  us  more  animals. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 
. o 

MOTIVATION  TOWARD 

ACHIEVEMENT 

How  can  we  produce  a  willingness  in  students 
to  achieve  more?  The  problem  is  not  new  to  edu- 
cation. The  topic  of  motivation  is  studied  by  pro- 
fessions other  than  education.  It  is  a  concern  of 
supervisory  personnel,  coaches,  parents,  business 
executives,  and  of  a  multitude  of  other  persons 
concerned  with  the  performance  and  behaviors 
of  the  individual. 

Learning  takes  place  optimally  when  the  learn- 
er desires  to  maintain  old  skills  and  achieve  new 
ones.  We  tend  to  remain  interested  in  activities 
which  provide  success  rather  than  failure.  If  we 
wish  to  have  learners  continue  to  be  motivated 
we  must  not  permit  too  much  failure  nor  too 
many  frustrations  which  can  be  associated  with 
the  task  or  goal. 

A  review  of  past  studies  leads  to  the  compila- 
tion of  the  following  personal  characteristics  of 
high  achievers.  Those  who  have  a  high  need  to 
achieve:  (1)  demonstrate  an  extremely  high  per- 
sistence at  activities;  (2)  demonstrate  exception- 
al qualify  in  performance;  (3)  complete  tasks  or 
activities  at  a  high  rate;  (4)  are  task  rather  than 
person  oriented;  (5)  take  reasonable  risks  and 
enjoy  stress;  (6)  like  to  take  personal  responsibil- 
ity for  actions;  and  (7)  like  to  have  response  and 
knowledge  of  results  of  the  activity  and  their 
performance  in  order  to  develop  further  and  eval- 
uate themselves. 

Motivation  is  a  complex  phenomenon.  Factors 
influencing  motivation  and  learning,  in  addition 
to  first-hand  experiences,  are  the  learner's  per- 
ception of  these  experiences  and  his  self-percep- 
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tion.  In  many  instances  the  learner  might  view 
himself  as  unable  to  do  well,  being  inferior  or 
having  little  to  contribute  to  the  group.  These 
feelings  might  go  unnoticed  by  the  teacher,  par- 
ent or  employer.  In  some  cases  the  learner  or 
worker  will  perform  more  effectively  or  achieve 
more  when  the  self-image  is  more  positive  or 
improved. 

The  person  or  organization  desiring  optimal 
achievement  from  students  or  employees  must 
recognize  variations  in  the  subject's  intelligence, 
maturity  level,  emotional,  physical,  and  motor 
development. 

Traditional  techniques  used  to  promote  great- 
er interest  in  an  activity  or  task  include  reward 
and  punishment.  Symbolic  rewards  such  as 
praise,  certificates  and  school  grades  are  found  to 
be  just  as  effective  as  material  rewards.  Regard- 
less of  the  nature  of  the  reward  it  should  never 
serve  as  the  principal  incentive;  the  incentive 
should  come  from  the  satisfaction  of  achieve- 
ment. With  higher  levels  of  intelligence  and  ma- 
turity levels,  motivation  can  be  created  through 
numerous  sources.  A  meaningful  "pep  talk"  or 
stirring  music  played  during  the  warm  up  of  an 
athletic  contest  can  exhilarate  some  performers. 
Observation  of  their  behaviors  will  provide  evi- 
dence of  their  heightened  desire  to  perform.  A 
noticeable  increase  in  speed,  quality,  and  quan- 
tity of  activity  is  evident.  When  a  number  of 
senses  is  stimulated  simultaneously  in  a  favor- 
able climate  the  performance  can  be  positively 
affected,  however,  extremely  high  levels  of  ex- 
citement and  stress  (such  as  before  a  special  oc- 
casion or  athletic  event)  can  be  detrimental  to 
performance. 

While  many  questions  remain  unanswered  and 
research  is  yet  to  be  done  in  the  vital  area  of 
motivation  there  are  several  guidelines  to  be  con- 
sidered. From  a  behavioral  standpoint  motiva- 
tional techniques  can  be  as  simple  or  intricate  as 
the  student's  capabilities  permit.  Good  commu- 
nication among  teacher,  student,  coach,  athlete, 
parent,  employer,  and  worker  seems  to  be  the  best 
method  of  understanding  educational  goals  and 
modifying  attitudes  concerning  the  purposes  of 
a  particular  program.  People  tend  to  work  better 
if  they  are  comfortable  in  the  work  environment. 
They  will  perform  more  effectively  and  be  more 
loyal  if  they  maintain  a  feeling  of  belonging, 
whether  to  a  team,  work  unit,  social  group,  or 
academic  class.  General  motivation  is  increased 
by  encouraging  self-confidence  and  success-pro- 
ducing tasks.  Familiar  skills  should  be  repeated 
and  used  as  preliminary  activities;  then  the  stu- 
dent can  be  steadily  moved  into  the  undertaking 
of  the  more  difficult. 

Many  definitions  of  motivation  include  the 
inter-relation  between  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical factors.  Anxiety  and  stress  are  also  related 
to  motivation.  Fear  of  failure  can  influence  an 
individual's  feelings  about  performing  even  fa- 
miliar tasks.  Physical  and  biological  factors  in- 
ter-relate with  levels  of  alertness  and  ability  to 
withstand  stress.  In  controlled  environments,  im- 
proved performances  at  certain  times  of  day,  or 
month. 

Since  the  individual's  motivation  greatly  af- 
fects his  learning  and  performance  in  any  physi- 
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cal  or  mental  activity  we  need  to  examine  the 
many  means  and  techniques  of  motivation.  Ex- 
ternal factors  used  to  promote  productivity  should 
ideally  be  iternalized  by  the  performer  or  work- 
er; then  motivation  becomes  related  closely  to  the 
topic  of  level  of  aspiration.  When  the  learner  or 
worker  expects  to  achieve  at  a  certain  level  and 
continues  to  try  to  progress  toward  a  goal,  he  is 
said  to  be  self-motivated.  Motivating  him  then  be- 
comes less  of  a  concern  for  the  teacher  or  super- 
visor. The  individual  in  some  cases  will  set  future 
goals  for  himself.  His  level  of  aspiration  will  serve 
as  an  intrinsic  motivation  to  achieve  realistic  goals. 

Although  aspiration  level  is  considered  more 
in  the  education  of  the  more  highly  intelligent 
persons,  it  can  be  applied  to  the  training  of  re- 
tarded persons.  Social  pressures  and  expectations 
of  certain  age  groups  can  be  influential  to  norm- 
ally intelligent  individuals.  They  may  perform  ac- 
cording to  the  expectations  of  their  parents  or 
peers.  With  mentally  retarded  individuals,  "self- 
reliance"  training  may  be  a  major  goal  for  a 
child.  Parents  and  teachers  will  influence  this 
extremely  important  aspiration.  Some  retarded; 
children  can  realize  and  desire  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence in  the  self-help  areas. 

A  quote  by  Elbert  Hubbard  recaps  the  major 
thrust  of  education  today.  "The  object  in  teach-' 
ing  a  child  is  to  enable  him  to  get  along  without 
his  teacher."  Knowledge  of  concepts  such  as  mo- 
tivation and  level  of  aspiration  will  provide  sug- 
gestions for  the  educator's  approach  to  individual 
students.  Research  in  these  areas  is  useful  in 
many  aspects  of  our  daily  living.  Certain  value 
can  be  found  in  the  desire  for  personal  improve- 
ment and  for  satisfaction  with  one's  performance. 
Awareness  of  these  learning  factors  can  help  any 
individual  to  adjust  and  maintain  healthy  attitudes 
about  himself.  It  can  produce  a  willingness  to 
continue  education  and  self-improvement  activ- 
ities throughout  life. 

Becky  Heberlig,  Teacher 
. o 

MIGEL  MEDAL  EVENTS 

THURSDAY,    OCTOBER    23,    1980:    4:00    P.M.   — 

Awarding  of  1980  Migel  Medals  to  JOSEPHINE 
L.  TAYLOR,  education  program  officer,  Divi-J 
sion  of  Personnel  Preparation,  Bureau  of  Edu-| 
cation  for  the  Handicapped,  U.S.  Department 
of  Education,  and  to  MORTON  PEPPER,  ESQ., 
a  member  of  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Pepper 
and  Pepper. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1980:  9:30  A.M.- 12: 30 
P.M.  —  AFB  RESEARCH/PRACTICE  SEMI- 
NAR "Needs  Assessment  of  Parent  Training 
Competencies  for  Parents  of  Deaf-Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped  Children"  moderated  by 
Miss  Taylor. 
Both  events  take  place  in  the  Polly  Thomp- 
son Room  at  the  Foundation's  New  York  head 
quarters,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  New 

York  10011. 

*     *     * 

JOSEPHINE     L.     TAYLOR,     MORTON     PEPPER, 
ESQ.,  NAMED  WINNERS  OF  MIGEL  MEDAL 

The  Migel  Medal,  presented  annually  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  outstand- 
ing service  in  work  for  the  blind,  is  being  awarded 
this  year  to  Josephine  L.  Taylor,  education  pro 
gram  officer,  Division  of  Personnel   Preparation, 


. 


Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  U.S.  De- 
i  partment  of  Education,  and  to  Morto  Pepper,  Esq., 
!  a  member  of  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Pepper  and 
,  Pepper. 

The  awards  are  being  presented  on  Founda- 
tion Day,  October  23,  at  the  AFB's  headquarters 
jin  New  York.  Foundation  Day  is  also  the  date  of 
jAFB's  Annual  Board  of  Trustees  meeting. 

The  medal,  established  in  1937  to  honor  the 
late  M.  C.  Migel,  first  president  of  the  Founda- 
tion, is  given  annually  in  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing contributions  in  education,  rehabilitation  and 
jsocial  welfare,  concerned  with  blind  persons  both 
■directly  in  the  field  of  blindness  and  outside  of 
•the  blindness  system.  Miss  Taylor  is  receiving  the 
(professional  award  and  Mr.  Pepper  is  receiving 
jthe  layman  award. 

"I  couldn't  be  more  pleased  that  Miss  Jo- 
sephine Taylor,  highly  regarded  in  the  field  of 
-special  education,  is  receiving  the  Migel  Medal 
for  professional  service,"  said  William  F.  Gal- 
jlagher,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  "Her  continued  work 
[for  the  development  and  improvement,  of  high 
jquality  service,"  said  Mr.  Gallagher,  "to  visually 
handicapped  children  of  all  ages  has  seen  her 
(emerge  over  the  last  fifty  years  as  a  legendary 
figure  in  the  field.  Because  of  her  dedication,  in- 
bovative  educational  concerns  and  practices  for 
pie  visually  impaired,  which  have  been  imple- 
mented over  the  years,  have  served  as  a  model  for 
similar  programs  aiding  other  handicapped  chil- 
pren." 

Miss  Taylor  holds  a  BA  degree  from  Miami 
University  of  Ohio,  an  MA  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity, a  diploma  in  Education  of  the  Blind  from 
the  Harvard  graduate  School  of  Education,  and 
a  Certificate  in  Education  of  the  Partially  See- 
[ng  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
:he  Handicapped,  Miss  Taylor  was  with  the  New 
jlersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  first,  as  super- 
visor of  education  for  the  visually  handicapped, 
then,  as  director  of  that  program,  a  post  she  held 
cor  many  years.  She  has  published  more  than 
|)0  articles  and  seven  chapters  on  education  and 
bther  services  for  visually  impaired  children  and 
j/outh.  She  has  also  served  as  ex-officio  member 
pf  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  for 
Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  (1980); 
Common  Cause  (1980);  American  Association  of 
workers  for  the  Blind — Garden  State  Chapter 
r  1975) ;  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education; 
md  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  (1971);  and 
-he  New  Jersey  Lions  Clubs  (1961). 

"I  am  extremely  happy  that  the  American 
foundation  for  the  Blind  is  honoring  Morton 
pepper's  commitment  to  the  achievement  of  qual- 
ity services  for  all  blind  persons  by  awarding  him 
[he  Migel  Medal  this  year,"  said  Mr.  Gallagher. 
'Mr.  Pepper  has  served  with  distinction,"  he 
added,  "as  a  volunteer  in  the  field  of  blindness 
[or  many  years.  His  tireless  work  has  meant  that 
'nore  visually  impaired  individuals  of  all  ages 
;ire  today  participating  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life." 

Mr.  Pepper  is  currently  First  Vice  President 
md  Chairman  of  the  Nominations  Committee  of 
he  National  Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies 
i5erving  the  Blind  and  Visually  handicapped.  He 


has  also  served  as  a  Director  of  NAC  for  the  past 
ten  years  and  was  a  past  Chairman  of  its  Pro- 
gram Support  Committee.  Mr.  Pepper  has  also 
been  a  Director  of  the  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind 
since  1954  and  was  that  organization's  President 
from  1965  to  1967.  He  is  currently  an  Honorary 
President  of  the  Guild  and  serves  on  several  com- 
mittees including  the  Executive  Committee.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Mr.  Pepper  is  also  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Harvard  Legal  Aid  and  is  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
American  Bar  Association;  New  York  State  Bar 
Association;  and  the  New  York  County  Lawyers 
Association.  Mr.  Pepper  is  active  in  Mobilization 
for  Youth,  Inc.;  Manhattanville  Community  Cen- 
ters, Inc.;  MFY  Legal  Services,  Inc.;  Jewish  The- 
ological Seminary;  and  Tri-Faith  Housing  Cor- 
poration. 

In  connection  with  Miss  Taylor's  selection  as 
a  Migel  Medal  recipient  this  year,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  holding  a  Research/ 
Practice  Seminar  the  day  following  the  awards 
ceremonies  (Friday,  October  24,  9:30  A.M.-12:30 
P.M.)  at  the  Foundation's  New  York  headquarters. 

Miss  Taylor  will  moderate  the  seminar  en- 
titled, "Needs  Assessment  of  Parent  Training 
Competencies  for  Parents  of  Deaf-Blind  and  Vis- 
ually Handicapped  Children."  Presentors  will  be 
Susan  J.  Spungin,  Ed.D.,  director  of  AFB's  Na- 
tional Consultants  Department,  and  Susan 
Kershman,  Ph.D.,  coordinator  of  Temple  Univer- 
sity's Program  in  Education  of  the  Visually  Han- 
dicapped. 

Among  its  services,  the  Foundation  provides 
guidance  and  consultation  to  local,  state  and  re- 
gional agencies  serving  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired persons.  It  also  serves  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  about  blindness  and  promotes  the 
development  of  educational,  rehabilitation  and 
social  welfare  services  for  blind  and  multi-handi- 
capped deaf-blind  children  and  adults  through 
legislation  and  public  communication. 
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ANCIENT  MAYAS  KEPT 
THANKSGIVING  DAY 

WHEN  football  fans  turn  out  for  the 
.Thanksgiving  Day  games,  they 
will  perhaps  realize  that  they  are  con- 
forming with  an  old  American  custom, 
but  do  they  know  how  old  that  custom 
is? 

Thanksgiving  football  games  were 
instituted  in  America  about  2000  B.  C. 
The  custom  began  among  the  ancient 
•Mayas,  who,  although  they  did  not  eat 
mince  pie  or  sit  in  concrete  stadiums, 
did  dine  on  turkey  and  did  set  aside  a 
day  on  which  they  offered  up  the  first 
fruits  of  the  harvest  season,  feasted  and 
played,  or  watched  a  ball  game  in  a 
stone-walled  enclosure. 

The  department  of  middle  American 
research  at  Tulane  university  has  dis- 
covered that  the  Mayan  games  were 
like  ours  in  many  respects.  Just  as  fans 
today  travel  for  miles  to  see  the  Thanks- 
giving games,  so  did  our  predecessors 

on  this    continent    journey    across    the    

land,  on  foot  or  horseback,  to  Chichen- 

Itza,  holy  city  of  the  Mayas,  to  view  the  holiday 

spectacle. 

In  his  description  of  the  Mayan  game,  Maur- 
ice Reis,  on  the  staff  of  the  department  of  middle 
American  research  at  Tulane,  says: 

"As  it  began  when  Rome  ruled  the  waves  and 
Frenchmen  wore  bear  skins  as  their  Sunday  best, 
football  wasn't  just  football.  That  is,  the  ball 
wasn't  kicked  with  the  foot  and  the  scores  were 
produced  by  persuading  the  ball  to  pass  through 
a  perpendicular  ring  high  on  a  stone  wall." 

When  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  came 
every  year  arrived  at  Chichen-ltza,  they  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  earth  gods  in  an  impressive  thanks- 
giving ceremony  led  by  the  ruler. 

"The  earth  gods,"  says  Alredo  Barrera  Vas- 
quez,  of  the  staffs  of  the  Mexican  National  Muse- 
um and  the  National  University  of  Mexico,  who 
is  of  Maya  descent,  "are  called  the  Four  Bacabs 
and  are  represented  as  supporting  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  Each  god  has  an  appropriate 
color:  red  for  the  east  where  the  sun  rises,  black 
for  the  west  where  it  sinks  into  darkness,  yel- 
low for  the  warm  south  and  white  for  the  cold 
north.  Yum  K'ax,  Lord  of  the  Forest,  resides  at 
the  center  of  the  universe  and  is  characterized  by 
the  colors  blue  and   green." 

The  Thanksgiving  ceremonies  still  take  place 
in  some  parts  of  Mexico  today,  although  most  of 
the  old  customs  are  dominated  by  the  Catholic 
influence. 


Our  Thanksgiving  Day 


My  Puritan  grandmother  swept 
and  spun 
And  prayed  to  God  on  Thanks- 
giving Day; 
Her  soul  content  with  a  work  well 
done 
And  her  heart  too  earnest  for 

fleasures  gay. 
like  to  think  that  her  irk- 
some load, 
Travail  and  labor  and  urge  and 
goad, 
Was  joy — because  she  was  hew- 
ing a  road 
A  road  that  should  be  my  way. 


My  Puritan  grandmother  blazed 
a  trail 
And  looked  to  God  on  Thanks- 
giving Day, 
And  how  can  I  dare  to  shirk  or  fail, 
I  who  have  such  a  debt  to  pay? 
Teach  me,  Lord,  as  I  kneel  in 

prayer, 
To  lift  her  torch  in  my  hands,  to 
dare 
To  keep  unsullied  and  straight 
and  fair 
The  road  that  she  made  my 

way-  L.  MITCHELL  THORNTON 

in  American  Agriculturist 


The  name  of  the  principal  god  of  the  harvest 
is  lost.  However,  we  have  many  representations 
of  him  on  ancient  monuments.  He  is  always  de- 
picted as  being  young  and  handsome,  symbolic 
of  life  and  growth.  From  his  head  grows  maize 
instead  of  hair 


Our  Land  of  Plenty 

Much  will  be  said  at  this  season  of  our  wealth, 
resources,  material  power,  extent  of  territory,  all 
of  which  are  things  for  which  to  be  thankful.  It 
almost  seems  as  though  the  description  of  Israel's 
promised  land  pointed  directly  toward  America: 
"A  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  foun- 
tains and  depths  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys 
and  hills,-  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines, 
and  fig  trees  and  pomegranates,-  a  land  wherein 
thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness,-  a  land 
whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou 
mayest  dig  brass."  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea 
in  this  connection  to  read,  for  the  moral,  the  con- 
cluding verses  of  this  eighth  chapter  of  Deuteron- 
omy.    It  might  prove  helpful  and  enlightening. 


Turkey  Long  Enjoyed 

When  Cortez,  Spanish  explorer,  frst  broke 
bread  with  the  early  Aztecs,  King  Montezuma 
served  wild  turkey  and  Indian  corn  as  outstand- 
ing viands  at  that  banquet.  Coronado  found  the 
cliff  dwellers  eatha  roast  turkey  as  one  of  their 
favorite  foods. 
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INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT  MATCHES 


MATCHES  today  are  very  often  tossed  about 
with  reckless  abandon,  but  not  so  in  the 
infant  days  of  the  match-making  indus- 
try. Our  grandparents,  and  doubtless  some  of  our 
parents  can  easily  recall  the  days  when  the  price 
of  matches  was  many  times  what  it  is  today.  You 
were  fortunate,  in  fact,  if  you  could  buy  them  at 
all.  So  very  much  greater  was  the  demand  than 
the  supply  that  every  single  match,  which  act- 
ually was  looked  upon  as  a  luxury,  was  carefully 
guarded  and  made  to  do  its  service  only  after 
much  thorough  preparation  of  the  things  it  was 
to  ignite. 

In  1805,  a  Frenchman  living  in  Paris  coated 
splinters  of  wood  with  sulphur  and  tipped  them 
with  a  little  chlorate  of  potash  mixed  with  sugar. 
When  he  wanted  a  light  he  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  clumsy  process  of  dipping  the  tip 
of  the  splinter  in  a  bottle  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  combination  caught  on  fire.  But 
because  sulphuric  acid  is  dangerous  to  handle, 
this  method  of  obtaining  fire  was  soon  forgotten. 

The  first  real  matches  were  made  by  John 
Walker,  an  Englishman.  They  were  tipped  with 
antimony  and  potash,  and  with  every  box  a  sheet 
of  folded  sandpaper  was  furnished.  The  match 
was  placed  in  the  fold,  which  was  tightly  pressed 
together  with  one  hand,  and  the  match  was  given 
a  violent  jerk  with  the  other.  Sometimes  the 
friction  produced  a  flame;  sometimes  it  didn't 
But  in  either  case  it  gave  forth  a  greenish-yellow 
puff  of  acrid  smoke. 

The  first  matches  to  be  made  on  this  con- 
tinent were  laboriously  produced  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  1836.  They  were  far  from  de- 
pendable, and  sometimes  when  tipped  with  too 
rich  a  mixture,  a  match  would  frighten  the  user 
by  its  harmless  firecracker  explosion  and  a  chok- 
ing cloud  of  smoke. 

The  substance  used  in  the  heads  of  modern 
matches  is  not  always  the  same.  Different  man- 
ufacturers use  different  mixtures,  and  the  form- 
ulas used  are  closely  guarded  secrets.  In  ordin- 
ary matches  a  quantity  of  phosphorus  is  always 
present,  but  because  pure  phosphorus  is  poisonous 
and  highly  inflammable,  match  manufacturers 
were  slow  to  use  it  until  it  was  discovered  that 
other  substances  blended  with  raw  phosphorus 
would  produce  a  match  safe  for  public  use  if 
handled  with  reasonable  care. 

Sulphur,  lead,  nitre,  potash,  and  manganese 
are  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  chemist's  flame- 
producing  blends  for  match  manufacturers.  The 
double-dip  or  "bird's  eye"  match  has  a  tiny 
striking  tip,  but  most  of  the  head  is  made  of 
inexpensive  chemical  mixtures  which  burn  freely 
with  a  flame  hot  enough  to  ignite  the  match- 
stem. 

The  first  safe  matches,  which  contain  no  phos- 
phorus, were  made  in  Sweden  in  1852  by  J.  E. 
Lundstrom,  and  for  a  number  of  years  that  coun- 
try held  a  monopoly  on  all  safety  matches.  The 
methods  used  in  their  manufacture  were  for  a 
time  well  kept  secrets,  but  gradually  the  formula 
[became  known  in  other  countries.  Actually  the 
'secret  is  that  the   phosphorus    (a  special    kind) 


is  painted  on  the  side  of  the  match  box  instead 
of  the  tip  of  the  match  itself.  The  exact  in- 
gredients used  in  the  heads  of  the  modern  safety 
match  are  known  only  by  manufacturers  and  their 
laboratory  experts. 

Matches  are  made  in  a  surprising  assortment 
of  sizes,  kinds  and  brands.  Some  have  large 
heads  that  maintain  a  strong  flame  for  several 
seconds. 

Most  unusual  of  all  matches  are  the  special 
ones  made  for  use  in  the  Arctic,  where  life  itself 
may  depend  upon  the  making  of  a  fire,  and  very 
often  on  a  single  match!  Once  lighted  these 
Arctic  matches  cannot  be  extinguished  even 
though  submerged  in  water.  There  are,  however, 
strict  and  well-enforced  laws  governing  the  sale 
of  such  matches,  and  their  use  in  settled  com- 
munities is  forbidden  by  laws  carrying  heavy 
penalties.  If  they  were  in  common  use  the  danger 
from  fire  would  be  increased  as  one  Northerner 
put  it,  "A  thousand  fold." 


-o — 


A  Turkish  towel  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dishpan  or  sink  will  greatly  lessen  the  chances 
of  breaking  fragile  glass  or  chinaware  while  it  is 
being  washed.  The  glass  and  china  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  dishpan  until  it  has  been  filled  with 
as  much  water,  of  the  desired  temperature,  as  you 
need. 


Wealth 


The  men  who  make  money  are,  as  a  very 
general  rule,  also  capable,  industrious  and  use- 
ful, and  our  most  dependable  citizens.  There  are 
objections  to  the  system  which  permits  a  man  to 
accumulate  more  than  he  needs,  but  the  system 
has  more  advantages  than  disadvantages,  or  men 
would  not  maintain  it  century  after  century.  First 
among  its  advantages  is  that  it  is  an  incentive  to 
every  man  to  become  a  respectable  and  useful 
citizen.  The  system  is  at  the  foundation  of  our 
civilization,  and  we  should  not  abolish  it  because 
of  an  occasional  fortune  put  to  bad  use.  For 
every  fortune  wasted,  thousands  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  humanity;  for  every  fortune 
made  by  speculation  bordering  on  dishonesty, 
thousands  have  been  made  by  useful  and  honest 
work. — E.  W.  Howe. 
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HE  calendar  again  calls  us  to  give  thanks  for 
his  manifold  blessings.  It  is  a  custom  and 
institution  which  is  itself  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  While  the  spirit  of  thanksgiv- 
ing should  pervade  all  our  days  and  finds 
Ll  some  expression  in  every  church  service,  yet 
it  is  well  to  set  apart  one  day  on  which  we  shall  join 
as  a  nation  in  emphasizing  this  duty  by  meditating 
upon  it  and  entering  God's  gates  with  thanksgiving 
and  into  his  courts  with  praise. 

Just  how  can  we  be  thankful?  Is  it  by  a  sheer 
act  of  will  that  we  can  produce  this  feeling?  No,  it 
is  primarily  a  state  of  mind  and  the  mind  is  subject 
to  control.  It  is  helpful  to  remember  that  the  word 
thankful  is  only  a  slightly  different  spelling  of  the 
word  thoughtful  and  this  gives  a  clue  to  the  nature 
of  this  feeling  and  the  means  of  producing  it  and 
turning  this  duty  into  a  delight.  As  we  think  upon 
any  subject  it  grows  by  the  process  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  Our  ideas  all  cling  together  and  one 
idea  brings  into  the  mind  all  our  related  knowledge 
on  the  subject  and  this  process  proceeds  until  the 
whole  contents  of  our  consciousness  may  pour  into  its 
central  field  and  set  it  all  afire  and  aglow  with  inter- 
est and  power.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  should 
keep  filling  the  mind  up  with  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience so  that  it  becomes  a  storehouse  of  fuel  that 
can  be  poured  as  oil  upon  the  hot  spot  of  consciousness 
and  make  it  burn  and  blaze  with  light  and  heat.  The 
empty  mind  has  a  small  stock  of  such  resources  and 
cannot  generate  much  thinking  power  and  depth  of 
feeling  on  any  subject,  but  the  richly-stored  mind  has 
vast  supplies  with  which  to  kindle 
any  idea  and  turn  it  into  a  con- 
flagration. 

Thanksgiving  consists  in  thinking 
upon  our  blessings  until  they  multi- 
ply these  associations  and  crowd  into 
the  mind  in  a  throng  of  memories 
and  appreciations.  When  we  think 
a  moment  about  our  material  re- 
sources, our  broad  continent  packed 
with  mineral  wealth  and  spreading 
out  its  great  plains  of  rich  soil  and 
rising  into  mountain  chains  that  di- 
versify it  and  watered  with  networks 
of  rivers  and  bathed  in  a  temperate 
climate,  we  may  well  share  in  the 
wonder  and  envy  with  which  other 
nations  look  upon  our  national  in- 
heritance. 

The  outer  shell  of  our  civilization 
-contains  inner  spirit  and  wealth  and 
worth  that  grade  high  in  our  human 
world.  Is  not  the  home  still  sound 
ai  the  core  and  clean  in  its  life  and 


worthwhile  in  its  ideals?  Let  the  statistics  of  di- 
vorce tell  the  full  sad  tale  of  decline  in  its  stability, 
is  not  the  percentage  of  such  failures  small  compared 
with  the  solid  body  of  virtue  that  undergirds  and 
maintains  our  homes?  And  where  shall  we  find  such 
a  system  of  popular  education  as  in  our  country? 
The  common  school  is  our  great  national  university 
and  it  stands  for  universal  light  and  liberation  of  the 
mind.  The  newspaper  press  of  our  country  is  en- 
terprising and  morally  sound,  setting  before  us  every 
morning  and  afternoon  a  picture  of  the  world  so  that 
we  see  all  things  of  importance  going  on  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  church  is  better  than  it  ever  was 
before;  Christianity  is  growing  more  Christian  in 
spirit  and  more  practical  and  fruitful  in  service  and 
is  building  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world. 

We  cannot  think  even  for  a  moment  on  any  one 
of  these  topics  that  it  does  not  flood  the  mind  with 
such  a  sense  of  our  blessings  as  must  fill  us  to  over- 
flowing with  gratitude  that  our  lines  are  cast  in  such 
pleasant  places.  It  is  true  that  we  can  bring  up 
counter  ideas  of  the  many  and  great  evils  in  our 
country,  but  these  things  are  always  with  us  and  are 
the  common  stock  of  the  newspaper.  They  can  be 
painted  so  dark  as  to  depress  us  and  cloud  all  thoughts 
of  thanksgiving.  There  are  times  when  these  evils 
should  be  considered,  but  Thanksgiving  Day  is  not 
the  time. 

The  thanksgiving  spirit  is  itself  something  to  be 
thankful  for,  for  it  has  a  most  happy  effect  upon  us. 
It  draws  our  minds  off  from  the  things  we  do  not 
have  and  concentrates  them  upon  what  we  do  have. 
We  can  easily  grow  miserable  by 
dwelling  on  and  brooding  over  what 
we  do  not  have  and  want,  but  the 
thanksgiving  spirit  drives  out  such 
feelings  by  the  expulsive  power  of  a 
better  affection .  A  grateful  spirit 
enables  us  to  see  deeper  and  more 
appreciatively  into  our  good  things 
and  this  lifts  them  on  our  scale  of 
value  and  makes  us  more  contented. 
The  day  should  be  devoted  to  its  true 
purpose  of  intensifying  our  appre- 
ciation of  our  blessings. 

Thanksgiving  is  a  fountain  of 
happiness.  We  then  find  ourselves 
richer  than  we  thought  and  may 
break  forth  into  singing  songs  of 
praise.  In  this  busy  season  when 
matters  of  business  are  crowding 
upon  us  and  problems  of  the  state 
and  church  are  perplexing  us,  it  is 
good  to  enter  into  his  courts  and 
thank  God  for  his  abundant  goodness 
and  all  his  wonderful  works. 


shouf  for  joy; 
also  sing. 


Thanksgiving 

TTiou  crownest    the 
year  wi  th~Thy  goodness, 
andThy   paths  drop 
fatness. 

They  drop  upon  the 
pastures  of  the  wilde-. 
ness:   and  the  little 
hills  rejoice   on  every 
Sick. 

asfures  are 
clothed  with  flocks;  ihe 
valleys  also  are  covered 
over  with   corn;  they 
the/ 
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The  World's  Most  Beautiful  Bequest 

This  document,  known  as  "The  Lounsbury  Will,"  has  been  called  the  world's  most  beautiful  bequest. 

Written   in    1898  by  Williston   Fish,  an  attorney   of  Chicago,  it  is  reputed  to  be  the  last  testament  of 

an  asylum  inmate  of  Dunning,  Illinois.    It  has  been   translated   into    several   foreign   languages,   and 

critics  have  pronounced  it  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  prose  in  American  literature. 


I,   Charles   Lounsbury,   being   of  sound   mind   and  dis- 
posing memory,  do   hereby  make  this  will  and  testament 
in  order,  as  justly  as  may  be,  to  distribute  my  interest  in 
the  world  among  succeeding  men.  That  part  of  my  interest 
which   is  known   in    law  and   recognized  as   my  property, 
\\  being  inconsiderable  and  of  no  account,  I   make   no  dis- 
I  posal   of  in  this,  my  will.    My  right  to   live   being   but  a 
\\  life  estate  is  not  at  my  disposal;  but,  these  things  excepted, 
|  all  else  in   the   world   I   now   proceed   to   devise  and   be- 
l   queath. 

ITEM:  I  give  to  good  fathers  and  mothers  in  trust  for 
ij  their  children  all  good  little  words  of  praise  and  encour- 
i(  agement,  and  all  quaint  pet  names  and  endearments,  and 
h  I  charge  said  parents  to  use  them  justly  and  generously, 
|  as  the  needs  of  their  children  may  require. 

ITEM:  I  leave  to  children  exclusively,  but  only  for  the 
I  term  of  their  childhood,  the  flowers  of  the  fields  and  the 
I  blossoms   of   the    woods,    with   the    right   to   play    among 

them,  according  to  the  custom  of  children,  warning  them 
j  at  the  same  time  against  thistles  and  thorns.  And  I  devise 
I  to  children  the  banks  of  the  brooks  and  the  golden  sands 
I  thereon,   and   the   white   clouds   that  float   high   over   the 

giant  trees.    And  I  leave  to  children  the  long,  long  days 

in  which  to  be  merry,  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  the  night 
I  and  the  moon  and  the  train  of  the  Milky  Way  to  wonder 

at,    but    subject,    nevertheless,    to    the    rights    hereinafter 

given  to  lovers. 

ITEM:  I  devise  to  boys  jointly  all  the  useful  fields  and 
l  commons  where  one  may  play,  all  snow-clad  hills  where 
I  one  may  coast,  and  all  streams  and  ponds  where  one 
I  may  fish,  or,  when  grim  winter  comes,  may  skate;  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  same  for  the  period  of  their  boyhood. 
I  And  all  meadows  with  the  clover-blossoms  and  butterflies 


thereof,  the  woods  and  their  appurtenances,  the  squirrels 
and  the  birds,  and  echoes  and  strange  noises,  and  all 
distant  places  which  may  be  visited,  together  with  the 
adventures  there  found.  And  I  give  to  said  boys  each 
his  own  place  at  the  fireside  at  night,  with  all  pictures 
that  may  be  seen  in  the  burning  wood,  to  enjoy  without 
let  or  hindrance,  or  without  any  incumbrance  of  care. 

ITEM:  To  young  men  jointly  I  devise  all  boisterous, 
inspiring  spots  of  rivalry,  and  I  give  to  them  the  disdain 
of  weakness  and  the  undaunted  confidence  in  their  own 
strength;  I  give  to  them  the  power  to  make  lasting  friend- 
ships, and  of  possessing  companions,  and  to  them  ex- 
clusively I  give  all  merry  songs  and  brave  choruses,  to 
sing  with  lusty  voices. 

ITEM:  I  give  and  bequeath  to  girls  all  beauty  and 
gentleness;  and  to  them  I  give  the  crown  of  purity  and 
innocence  which  is  theirs  by  right  of  birth  and  sex;  and 
also,  in  due  season,  the  abiding  love  of  brave  and  gen- 
erous husbands,  and  the  divine  trust  of  motherhood. 

ITEM:  To  lovers  I  devise  their  imaginary  world,  with 
whatever  they  may  need,  as  the  stars  of  the  sky,  the  red 
roses  by  the  wall,  the  bloom  of  the  hawthorne,  the  sweet 
strains  of  music  and  aught  else  by  which  they  may  desire 
to  express  to  each  other  the  lastingness  and  beauty  of 
their  love. 

ITEM:  And  to  those  who  are  no  longer  children  or 
youths  or  lovers  I  leave  memory,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  live  over  the  old  days  again,  fully  and  freely,  with- 
out tithe  or  diminution. 

ITEM:  To  our  loved  ones  with  snowy  crowns  I  bequeath 
the  happiness  of  old  age,  the  love  and  gratitude  of  their 
children,   until   they  fall   asleep. 


The  Church  is  the  greatest  factor  on  earth  for  the  building 
of  character  and  good  citizenship.  It  is  a  storehouse  of 
spiritual  values.  Without  a  strong  Church  neither  democracy 
nor  civilization  can  survive.  There  are  four  sound  reasons 
why  every  person  should  attend  services  regularly  and  sup- 
port the  Church.  They  are:  (1)  For  his  own  sake.  (2)  For  his 
children's  sake.  (3)  For  the  sake  of  his  community  and  na- 
tion. (4)  For  the  sake  of  the  Church  itself,  which  needs  his 
moral  and  material  support.  ,  uj  , 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


Month  —  November,  1980  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS    Jackie    Andonian 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION   Ronald   Dubois 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION   .. Noel   Bourgeois 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   -Kurt   Blanding 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS - ...Stanley    Searle 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY Peggy    Klock 

(shares  what  she  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS Tony   Farlow 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  _ Kenny  Temple 

(has   pride   in   his  school  and  shows   it  by  own   good   conduct) 

SINCERITY Nicky  Dati 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION Jackie    Nichols 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Theresa  McKinley 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS   .  ...Michael   Akins 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE Paul   Kessock 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Ginger   Miller 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Jimmy   James 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Robert  Gaither 

(makes  others  at  ease   and  happy   by  his  own   cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Cissy  Mangan 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE    Tom   Holt 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the   school    is 
doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a   non-profit  cor- 
poration   established    and    conducted    for    physically    or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.    It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

Santa  Claus  makes  more  than  one  visit  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  school  and  every  visit  is 
equally  joyous. 

Traditionally,  for  many  years  old  friends  of 
the  school  have  remembered  our  pupils  with  the 
kindness  of  their  presence  and  the  generosity  of 
their  gifts  —  not  to  mention  the  delicious  re- 
freshments which  make  a  merry  party  out  of 
Santa's  exciting  visits. 

o 

Turkey 

I  eat  turkey.  I  eat  soup.  I  like  candy  and 
doughnuts.  I  eat  eggs  and  bacon.  I  eat  macaroni. 
I  drink  juice  and  milk. 

Nicki  Dati,  pupil 
o 

Halloween 

All  the  Girl  Scouts  went  to  Mrs.  Koon's  house. 
We  all  went  trick  or  treating.  I  dressed  up  as  a 
bum.  We  had  candy  and  apple  cider.  We  went 
around  to  all  the  houses  on  the  street  and  tricked 
or  treated.  Two  girls  dressed  in  football  outfits 
had  a  friendly  dog  we  all  got  to  pet.  We  got  to 
visit  Mrs.  Koon's  father.  He  was  realy  nice.  One 
of  the  girl  Scout  leaders  took  pictures  of  us 
while  we  were  in  our  costumes. 

We  had  a  lot  of  fun  Monday  night. 

Cynthia  Barnes,  pupil 
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Halloween  Party 

I  went  to  the  party.  I  had  candy  and  dough- 
nuts. I  had  some  apples.  I  played  games.  I  had 
fun  at  the  party. 

Tony  Castro,  pupil 


Thanksgiving 

I  am  going  to  have  turkey  and  cheese  and 
crackers.  The  turkey  says  "Gobble,  gobble,  gob- 
ble". I  have  pumpkin  pie  for  dessert.  I  will  drink 
milk. 

Tony  Thompson,  pupil 


School 

I  wash  my  face  with  the  washrag.  My  teach- 
er helps  me  to  brush  my  teeth.  Sometimes  I  put 
the  day  or  the  weather  up  on  our  classroom 
board. 

John  Jewkes,  pupil 
-, o 

My  Fall 

I  fell  down.  I  hurt  my  leg.  I  rode  in  the  wheel- 
chair. I  like  to  ride  in  the  wheelchair.  That  was 
fun.  My  leg  is  better  now. 

Peggy   Klock,   pupil 


Helping  Out 

Every  night  I  try  to  help  the  house  fathers  by 
putting  the  laundry  in  the  bags.  Stanley  helps 
out  in  the  morning  and  I  do  it  at  night. 

I  do  my  best  to  get  dressed  alone  and  take 
care  of  myself.  The  only  real  problem  I  have  is 
that  the  housefathers  have  to  tie  my  shoelaces. 
I  also  like  to  help  the  housefathers  put  away  the 
clean  laundry.  I  always  try  to  wash  myself  when 
I'm  in  the  tub.  I  help  the  housefathers  by  trying 
to  brush  my  teeth  without  help. 

I  like  my  housefathers  and  I  enjoy  helping 
them. 

Ronald  DuBois,  pupil 
o 

Talking 

I  can  talk.  I  say  what  others  say.  If  you  say, 
"Stop  it,  Joyce,"  I  will  say  "Stop  it,  Joyce."  I  can 
see  some.  I  can  find  my  class.  I  run  around. 

Joyce  Hunt,  pupil 


Veterans7  Day 

We  passed  by  a  parade  coming  from  Coates- 
I  ville.  There  were  bands  playing,  fire  trucks,  po- 
lice marching,  and  people  in  cars  waving  their 
hands.  Mr.  Steciw  told  us  that  the  parade  was 
for  the  celebration  of  Veterans'  Day.  It  all  re- 
minds us  of  the  soldiers  who  fought  and  died  for 
our  country. 

Christopher  Manfre,   pupil 
o 


St.  Francis  in  the  Fields 

When  we  arrived  at  St.  Francis  in  the  Fields 
we  sat  together  and  listened  to  the  football  game. 
The  Eagles  played  against  the  New  Orleans 
Saints.  The  Eagles  won  the  game. 

After  that  we  had  our  supper.  We  had  ravi- 
oli, spaghetti,  baked  beans,  meatballs,  pineapple 
salad,  milk,  tea,  coffee;  and,  for  dessert,  we  had 
cherry  pie. 

After  supper  was  over  the  chorus  sang  "Pre- 
cious Lord",  "Sing  and  be  Joyful",  and  "Create  in 
me  a  Clean  Heart,  O  God".  Noel  played  a  Chopin 
Prelude  and  Mr.  Ronny  played  Rondo  Capricci- 
oso  by  Mendelssohn. 

The  audience  clapped  their  hands.  Mike  talked 
to  Mr.  Williamson  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  our 
school.  We  talked  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  minister. 

Before  we  left,  we  all  got  buttons  to  pin  on 
our  coats.  We  had  a  good  time! 

Kenny  Temple,  pupil 


Making  a  Doormat 

I  am  making  a  doormat.  This  doormat  will  be 
for  the  Arts  and  Crafts  sale  at  the  Christmas  pro- 
gram. Doormats  are  used  to  clean  your  shoes. 
People  like  to  have  them.  I  like  to  work  in  the 
shop  and  I  am  working  hard. 

Thomas  Holt,  pupil 


Election  Results 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  my  classmates  for 
electing  me  as  president  of  the  Braille  Class 
Reading  Club. 

As  president  of  the  class  I  will  try  with  the 
cooperation  of  my  classmates  to  solve  problems  in 
our  class  in  our  own  way. 

In  our  class  we  are  divided  into  two  political 
parties.  Kurt  and  I  belong  to  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty; Noel  and  Paul,  the  Republican  Party;  and 
Chris  and  Kenny;  undecided. 

We  all  congratulate  the  Republican  Party  for 
winning  on  the  November  4  election.  We  congrat- 
ulate Governor  Reagan  who  will  be  the  40th  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  and  we  congratulate 
President  Carter  for  working  so  hard  at  the  White 
House  for  four  years.  He  did  try  his  best. 

Michael  Akins,  pupil 


Thanksgiving  Day 

We  celebrate  Thanksgiving  Day  for  giving 
thanks  for  the  rain,  the  sunshine,  flowers,  trees, 
grass,  vegetables  and  for  all  the  nice  things  in 
life  we  enjoy. 

We  make  Thanksgiving  cards  in  our  class. 
We  draw  a  turkey  on  our  cards.  I  colored  my  tur- 
key green,  my  favorite  color.  I  am  going  to  give 
it  to  my  parents. 

We  have  a  general  assembly  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving.  The  Boy  Scouts,  Cub  Scouts, 
Brownies,  Girl  Scouts,  senior  chorus,  junior  chor- 
us and  some  piano  students  participate  in  the 
program. 

We  also  have  a  nice  Thanksgiving  dinner  in 
the  school.  We  have  turkey,  stuffing,  cranberry 
sauce,  pickles,  peas,  olives,  sweet  potatoes,  celery 
and  carrots.  For  dessert  we  have  pumpkin  pie 
and  candies. 

I  think  of  all  my  family  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
I  wish  them  and  everyone  a  Happy  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Kurt  Blanding,   pupil 


The  Shrine 

On  Thursday,  August  28,  1980  I  played  at  the 
Shrine  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  my  first  time 
to  play  at  the  shrine.  I  had  supper  before  play- 
ing. Some  people  described  the  altar  to  me.  It  is 
really  nice  I  think. 

I  was  guided  to  the  piano.  I  played  "How  Great 
Thou  Art"  and  "Jesus,  Joy  of  Men's  Desire". 

That  was  it  for  the  night.  Before  we  left  the 
church  I  got  two  organ  records  from  the  people 
at  the  shrine.  They  were  very  nice  people.  I  wish 
to  thank  them  for  inviting  me. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  pupil 


Halloween 

We  had  a  very  nice  Halloween  party  in  school. 
We  played  games  like  bobbing  for  the  apples.  It 
was  hard  to  bite  the  apple.  I  was  very  glad  when 
I  finally  got  one.  We  played  "Pass  the  Presents". 
We  blew  up  balloons  and  burst  them.  We  all 
clapped  our  hands.  Noel  played  Halloween  songs. 
I  like  the  song  "Tis  the  Night  of  Halloween"  be- 
cause at  the  end  of  the  song  we  all  shouted 
"Boo— OO— OO." 

In  class  we  made  Halloween  posters.  We  won 
the  best  school  display.  We  also  made  Halloween 
cards.  I  gave  my  card  to  Mrs.  LaMonica. 

We  taped  our  own  Halloween  sounds.  Mike  did 
the  sound  of  the  cat;  Kurt,  the  ghost;  Noel,  the 
sound  of  a  motor  boat.  I  made  the  sound  of  a 
witch;  Chris,  the  werewolf;  and  Kenny,  a  barking 
dog.  Our  teacher  did  the  lightning  effects.  It  came 
out  very  nice.  We  all  laughed  and  enjoyed  hear- 
ing our  own  Halloween  sounds. 

Paul  Kessock,  pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

At  this  writing  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  school 
are  already  caught  up  in  the  myriad  pre-Christ- 
mas  activities.  The  grown-ups  are  busy  keeping 
up  with  the  accelerating  schedule  of  special 
events. 

Well  before  Thanksgiving,  rehearsals  for 
Christmas  programs  were  begun  and  preparations 
for  all  activities  got  under  way. 

Some  activities  involve  all  the  pupils  —  some 
pertain  to  various  club  or  music  groups;  all  are 
very  enjoyable  to  those  who  participate.  Natural- 
ly Santa  Claus  in  his  several  visits,  comes  to  see 
each  one  and  has  treasured  gifts  for  each  one. 

This  is  the  busiest,  most  tightly  scheduled 
time  of  our  entire  school  year  and  the  time  when 
we  appreciate  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
the  entire  staff  in  seeing  that  every  event  goes 
smoothly  and  so  that  the  Christmas  season  may 
be  a  happy  and  memorable  time  for  our  young 
ones. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


Halloween  Party 


Halloween 

We  Girl  Scouts  from  Royer-Greaves  had  a 
Halloween  celebration.  First  we  got  dressed;  I 
was  a  clown.  Some  visiting  Girl  Scouts  picked  us 
up  and  we  went  to  Mrs.  Koon's  house. 

First  we  went  "Trick  or  Treating"  at  different 
houses.  It  was  cold  out.  Some  people  had  dogs. 
We  got  a  lot  of  candy.  My  favorite  is  chocolate. 
People  said  they  liked  my  costume. 

After  "Trick  or  treating,  we  went  back  to  Mrs. 
Koon's  house.  I  met  Mr.  Koons  and  Kathy.  We 
got  warmed  up;  and  Mr.  Koons  gave  us  treats. 

After  a  while  we  got  back  into  the  car  to  go 
back  to  Royer-Greaves. 

We  went  to  the  gym  to  change  back  to  our 
own  clothes;  then  we  had  juice  and  cookies  and 
cupcakes.  We  had  a  good  time  and  I  like  Mrs. 
Koons. 

Susan  Smith,  pupil 


Christmas  at  Home 

I  like  to  go  home  for  Christmas.  I  like  to  listen 
to  the  radio.  I  hope  I  get  one  for  Christmas.  I 
like  to  watch  TV  and  go  outside. 

I  like  to  help  my  mom  and  sisters  and  broth- 
ers. We  will  decorate  the  Christmas  tree. 

I  love  spending  time  with  my  family.  We  will 
go  to  church  together;  I  like  to  hear  the  organ. 

We  learn  about  Jesus.  I  am  glad  He  was  born. 
Robert  Gaither,  pupil 
o 

Dolly 

I  won't  break  it  —  a  baby  doll.  Play  with  the 
doll.  Dolly  has  a  bottle.  The  baby  has  a  nose  and 
mouth  and  eyes  and  ears  and  hair. 

Cissy  Mangan,  pupil 
o 

Friendship 

John  is  my  friend.  We  sit  near  each  other  in 
class.  We  like  the  same  things. 

Kevin  Wood,  pupil 
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The  last  Thursday  in  October  we  had  a  Hal- 
loween party.  We  had  it  in  the  living  room  of 
the  Main  House.  First,  we  had  some  cookies, 
candy  and  juice.  Some  of  the  kids  bobbed  for 
apples.  It  was  fun. 

We  also  played  "Pass  the  Presents".  I  got  a 
comb.  We  listened  to  Halloween  songs.  The  party 
was  over  around  nine  o'clock.  I  was  tired  from 
all  the  fun,  so  I  went  to  bed. 

Stanley  Searle,  pupil 
■ o 

A  Trip  to  the 

"Please  Touch  Museum" 

Last  Wednesday  some  of  us  went  to  the  "Please 
Touch  Museum"  in  Philadelphia.  A  nice  man 
named  Butch  showed  me  around.  I  saw  a  small 
Noah's  Ark  with  little  metal  animals  on  it.  I  got 
to  play  the  drums.  They  had  a  make-believe  as- 
sembly line  for  the  old  model  "T"  cars.  I  saw  how 
they  used  to  put  cars  together.  I  had  fun  and 
would  like  to  go  back  sometime. 

Joseph  Farlow,  pupil 
■ o 


Building 


I  like  to  build  things.  Sometimes  I  use  blocks. 
In  class,  Mr.  Steciw  lets  me  build  with  snap 
blocks  that  are  all  different  colors.  I  use  the  ham- 
mer to  make  sure  they  are  together.  I  use  the 
blocks  in  the  gym.  They  are  big  and  red.  I  also 
like  to  build  dominos.  I  always  have  fun  build- 
ing things. 

Patrick  Lewchenko   (with  help) 

pupil 
o 

Halloween 

Mrs.  Koons  took  Susan,  Giner,  Terry,  Cynthia, 
Mindi  and  me  trick  or  treating  on  her  street. 
Miss  Sherry  came  with  us,  which  was  nice.  We 
got  lots  of  candy  from  all  the  nice  people. 

We  ended  the  night  at  Mrs.  Koons'  house. 
There  we  had  apple  cider  and  candy;  then  we 
came  back  to  school  in  the  station  wagon.  We 
sang  and  had  more  apple  cider.  Mrs.  Koons  and 
the  other  Girl  Scout  leaders  took  pictures  of  us. 
Thanks  everybody,  for  making  Halloween  fun  for 
me! 

Linda  Dervin,  pupil 


Fall 

You  can  tell  it's  fall  when  you  see  the  green 
leaves  turn  different  colors.  The  bright  colors  of 
yellow  and  orange  are  really  pretty.  When  fall 
starts,  the  houseparents  bring  out  our  heavy 
coats  because  soon  the  cold  weather  will  be  here. 

Fall  is  my  favorite  season.  In  Mr.  Steciw's  class 
we  collected  some  leaves  and  pressed  them  in  wax 
paper.  I  had  fun.  I  hope  everybody  has  a  nice 
Fall. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  pupil 
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THE  "HIGH"  WAY. 

NE  snowy  morning,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore   Christmas,    the   children    of   a 
small  church  school  in  eastern  Colo- 
rado gathered  for  the  opening  ex- 
ercises.    After  the  first  song,  their 
teacher,     Miss    Et^el,    asked    them 
how  they   usually  spent   Christmas. 
"Last  Christmas  we  had  a  great 
time — a  Christmas  tree  and  every- 
thing    that     goes     with     it,"     said 
Betty  Smith,  clapping  her  hands. 
"And  we  had  a  big  dinner,  too,"  added  Bobby,  her 
twin  brother. 

"And  we  got  lots  o'  fings  to  play  wif,"  lisped  Robby 
Delmar,  the  baby  of  the  school.  Robby  was  only  four 
years  old.     "I  got  a  thpinner  and — " 

"He  means  a  top,"  interrupted  his  cousin,  Marion 
Alden. 

"But  children,  you  made  no  one  happy  except  your- 
selves, did  you?"  inquired  Miss  Ethel. 
"No-o-o,  we  didn't,"  they  admitted. 
"Children,"  she  continued,  "there  is  a  poem  that 
reads:  'To  every  man  there  openeth  a  high  way  and 
a  low.'  The  'high'  way  opens  to  children  as  well  as 
to  men.  Now  don't  you  think  the  'high'  way  for  us 
to  spend  Christmas  this  year  would  be  to  make  some 
one  else  happy  besides  just  those  in  our  own  family?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  exclaimed 
Marion. 

"And  I!"  "And  I!" 
chorused  the  rest  of  the 
children. 

"But  who  could  we 
make  happy?"  questioned 
Betty. 

"I  know!  I  know!" 
exclaimed  Merle  Dean. 
"Once,  when  we  were  in 
Denver,  daddy  and  I  saw 
a  little  boy  trying  to  find 
something  to  eat  in  a 
dirty  old  garbage  can. 
Couldn't  we  send  a  Christ- 
mas box  to  boys  and  girls 
like  that?" 

"Why  of  course  we 
could,"  answered  Miss 
Ethel.  "We  could  send 
them  a  box  of  clothes, 
books  and  other  things. 
We  could  send  clothes 
we've  outgrown,  and  books 
and  toys  we  are  tired  of. 
And — I    know!     For    the 


children's  hospital  we  can  gather  a  lot  of  milkweed 
pods,  and  paint  them  with  gold  and  silver  paint.  And 
we  can  enamel  olive  jars  and  pickle  bottles  to  put  them 
in.  I've  seen  the  pods  painted  that  way,  and  they 
make  the  lovliest  bouquets!" 

"And  couldn't  we  make  scrapbooks  for  them,  too?" 
asked  Marion. 

"Yes,  indeed  we  could,"  replied  Miss  Ethel.  "Oh, 
children,"  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  "it  is  nearly  half- 
past  nine!  We  must  get  to  our  studies  or  we  shall 
have  to  stay  until  after  three  to  finish  them." 

The  days  fairly  flew,  the  children  were  so  inter- 
ested in  working  for  the  Christmas  box. 

Several  weeks  before  time  to  pack  the  box,  Marion 
said  that  she  had  started  washing  handkerchiefs  for 
a  cent  each,  to  earn  money  to  buy  a  warm  knitted  cap 
to  put  in  it. 

"That's  fine,  Marion,"  said  Miss  Ethel. 
One  afternoon  about  a  week  before  Christmas  the 
children  and  their  mothers  gathered  at  Robby's  home 
to  pack  the  box.  The  scrapOooks  and  toys  looked  very 
nice,  and  the  enameled  jars  with  their  gold  and  sil- 
ver milkweed  pods,  fairly  glittered  when  they  were 
set  in  the  sunlight. 

But  the  children  thought  their  father's  part  was 
best  of  all.  One  noon,  a  few  days  before,  Mr.  Delmar 
had  asked  them  what  he  could  do  to  help. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Betty.     "Get  some  pop  corn  and 

we'll  make  some  popcorn 
balls." 

It  was  great  fun  to 
maka  the  popcorn  balls. 
Mrs.  Alden  set  the 
pans  o  f  puffy  animal 
cookies  with  their  raisin 
eyes,  out  to  cool.  Most  of 
the  things  had  been 
packed. 

"Well,  I  guess  it's  time 
to  nail  the  box  shut,"  ob- 
served Merle. 

"We'll  let  you  do  that. 
Merle,"  said  Miss  Ethel. 

"Me,  too — I  want  to 
help,"  cried  Robby.  And 
though  he  hit  his  fingers 
quite  as  often  as  he  hit 
the  nails,  his  little  face 
wore  a  contented  smile 
when  he  was  through. 

"Well,  children,"  said 
Miss  Ethel,  "that  is  the 
way  of  celebrating  Christ- 
mas the  'high'  way.  I  am 
sure  it  was  the  best  way,". 
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NEWS  ABOUT  FIRE 

"Fire  in  Your  Home  —  How  to  prevent  it,  How 
to  survive  it"  is  the  first  book  on  fire  safety  to 
be  available  through  the  National  Library  Serv- 
ices for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 
(NLS),  a  division  of  The  Library  of  Congress. 

Transcribed  and  recorded  from  the  book  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
(NFPA),  "Fire  in  Your  Home"  is  now  available 
in  Braille  and  in  cassette  form,  both  distributed 
through  the  NLS  regional  library  system.  In 
Braille,  the  NLS  number  is  BR  2413;  on  a  cas- 
sette, it  is  RC  14576. 

Using,  clear,  concise,  non-technical  language, 
this  book  gives  practical  information  on  making 
any  residence  —  and  the  people  who  live  in  it  — 
as  fire-safe  as  possible.  Suggestions  apply  to 
apartments  and  mobile  homes  as  well  as  to  one- 
and  two-family  houses,  and  are  intended  for  use 
by  owners  and  tenants  alike.  Reliable  consumer 
advice  covers  the  "fire-safe  lifestyle,"  fire  safety 
considerations  in  choosing  building  materials  and 
home  furnishings,  and  the  value  of  home  fire  de- 
tectors and  portable  fire  extinguishers. 

Emphasis  also  is  on  escape  planning  —  taking 
time  now  to  carefully  figure  out  how  each  mem- 
ber of  the  household  would  escape  quickly  and 
safely  in  case  of  an  emergency.  This  calls  for 
having  at  least  two  ways  out  of  each  bedroom,  be- 
cause most  home  fires  break  out  late  at  night 
when   everyone  is  asleep. 

Escape  planning  includes  having  smoke  detec- 
tors in  every  sleeping  area,  and  on  every  level  of 
a  multi-story  residential  building.  Detectors  give 
the  early  warning  of  fire  that  often  makes  the 
difference  between  safe  escape  and  being  trapped 
inside  a  burning  house  or  apartment.  "Fire  in 
Your  Home"  includes  a  chapter  on  escape  plans 
for  elderly  and  handicapped  people  and  for  little 
children,  plus  information  babysitters  should  have 
in  case  fire  breaks  out  while  they  are  responsible 
for  the  youngsters. 

Home  fire  safety  is  essential,  NFPA  studies 
show,  because  about  three-quarters  of  all  fire 
deaths  in  the  United  States  occur  at  home  —  and 
most  of  these  residential  fires,  and  fire  deaths, 
could  have  been  prevented.  In  1979  alone,  resi- 
dential fires  claimed  an  estimated  5,765  lives;  in- 
jured thousands  more;  and  damaged  or  destroyed 
some  758,000  houses  and  apartment  buildings  and 
their  contents,  for  a  dollar  loss  well  over  $2  bil- 
lion. 

The  Braille  and  cassette  editions  of  "Fire  in 
Your  Home"  are  taken  from  the  56-page  ink- 
print  book  which  is  illustrated  in  color  and  bound 
in  soft  covers.  The  inkprint  edition  is  available  at 
99  cents  per  copy  from  the  NFPA  Publications 
Sales  Division,  470  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  MA 
02210. 

o 

Hobbies 

I  like  to  play  with  small  things.  They  say  like 
electric  outlets. 

Jimmy  James,  pupil 
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A  Trip 

We  went  on  a  trip  to  the  "Please  Touch  Mu- 
seum" in  Philadelphia.  We  all  wore  name  tags.  I 
saw  so  many  things.  I  saw  some  really  pretty  sea- 
shells  and  all  different  types  of  rocks.  I  got  to 
touch  a  soft  stuffed  owl. 

My  favorite  thing  was  the  hospital  corner. 
Some  ladies  from  Children's  Hospital  talked  to  us 
about  the  doctors.  They  gave  me  a  bandaid  and 
a  hospital  cap  which  I  brought  back  to  school 
with  me.  I  had  a  nice  time. 

Ginger  Miller  (with  help) 
pupil 
o 


Singing 

I  am  looking  forward  to  Christmas  because  I 
like  to  sing.  My  favorite  carol  is  "Jingle  Bells".  I 
like  to  sing  a  lot  of  the  time. 

Tina  Casher,  pupil 
o 

Hometown 

I  like  to  watch  television.  "Laverne  and  Shir- 
ley" is  my  favorite  program.  They  are  from  Mil- 
waukee and  so  am  I. 

Mindi  Panitch,  pupil 


Cold  Weather  Interests 

Now  that  it's  cold  I  must  stay  indoors.  The 
sandbox  will  have  to  wait  until  spring.  I  can  do 
puzzles  instead. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  pupil 


Halloween 

On  Halloween,  all  the  kids  went  to  the  living 
room  for  a  party.  I  had  lots  of  candy  and  food. 
Cookies,  lollipops,  candy  corn,  and  apple  juice. 
The  older  boys  bobbed  for  apples.  We  all  played 
"Pass  the  Presents".  I  got  tissues.  Some  of  the 
kids  got  combs,  necklaces,  and  hairbrushes.  Every 
child  got  a  gresent.  We  sang  Halloween  songs  like 
"Halloween  is  Coming"  and  "Ding  Dong,  The 
Wicked  Witch". 

Around  eight  o'clock,  I  went  back  to  my  dorm 
and  went  to  bed.  It  was  a  nice  Halloween. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  pupil 


Halloween 

On  Monday  night,  the  27th  of  October,  all  the 
Girl  Scouts  went  to  Mrs.  Koon's  house  for  trick  or 
treating.  We  went  around  to  the  different  houses 
on  her  street.  We  got  candy  from  each  of  the 
houses.  I  liked  going  there.  I  dressed  up  as  a 
friendly  witch.  I  had  lots  of  fun.  Back  at  Mrs. 
Koon's  house,  we  had  treats  also.  I  brought  home 
lots  of  candy  to  share  with  my  friends.  I  enjoyed 
myself  and  will  miss  it  next  year  after  I  have 
graduated. 

Theresa  McKinley,  pupil 


Customs  of  Yuletide 

In  Other  Countries 


|  HE  Yuletide  season  is  one  time  of  the  year 
when  Americans  cease  to  be  Americans 
and  revert  to  the  customs  of  their  conti- 
nental homelands  in  celebration  of  the 
holidays.  Few  are  the  truly  American  cus- 
toms, just  as  much  of  the  "color"  of  Christ- 
mas can  be  traced  to  the  days  of  pagan- 
ism. Turkey  on  the  dinner  table  is  purely  an  American 
dish,  but  to  many  of  the  foreign-born  in  the  United 
States,  roast  gobbler  is  not  on  the  Christmas  menu. 
The  Lithuanians,  for  example,  eat  no  meat.  The 
day  before  Christmas  an  evergreen  tree  is  placed 
in  one  corner  of  the  dining  room.  Beneath  the  linen 
on  the  decorated  table  is  a  layer  of  straw,  suggestive 
of  the  manger  in  which  Christ  was  born.  Before 
the  meal,  unleavened  bread,  blessed  by  a  priest,  is 
served.  Beef  soup,  thick  with  mushrooms,  is  the 
first  course.  This  is  followed  by  broiled  herring, 
which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  more  elaborate  fish 
dish,  accompanied  with  "kose"  (mashed)  potatoes. 
Next  comes  a  compote  of  vegetables,  then  sweetened 
water  and  tiny  squares  of  thinly  rolled  dough  sprin- 
kled with  poppy  seed.  Cranberry  pudding  and  oat- 
meal pudding  complete  the  meal.  The  children  re- 
ceive presents,  but  Santa  Claus  is  not  included  in 
their  traditions. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  the  Italians  serve  as  the  main 
dish  a  sort  of  fried  "devil  fish."  With  them,  Christ- 
mas Day  is  merely  an  after-thought  of  Christmas 
Eve.  Perhaps  an  eel,  baked  and  fried,  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  fish.  On  Christmas  Day,  a  young 
pig  or  chicken  may  be  served,  with  macaroni.  Cara- 
way seed,  broccoli,  artichokes,  and  other  fresh  vege- 
tables accompany  the  fish  feast  and  the  dinner  as 
do  black  olives  and  anchovies.  In  the  homes,  the 
festivities  center  about  the  "presepio,"  a  small  rep- 
resentation of  the  birthplace  of  Christ,  instead  of 
around  a  Christmas  tree.  No  evergreens  are  used, 
but  flowers  adorn  the  tables,  and  in  many  shops 
small  olive  trees  are  hung  with  oranges. 

Swedes  probably  exceed  all  other  countries  in 
their  lavish  celebration  of  Christmas.  For  weeks 
the  housewives  prepare  pastries  and  breads,  of 
wheat  and  rye,  rolled  thin  and  cut  into  disks,  which 
are  hung  up  to  dry.  Hearty  Christmas  fare  is  popu- 
lar, and  cheeses  are  piled  up.  Spiced  wine,  in  which 
almonds  are  placed,  are  also  in  much  favor.  The 
real  feast  is  served  about  8  or  9  o'clock 
Christmas  Eve.  The  Christmas  tree  is 
prominent  in  decoration,  and  flowers 
and  green  leaves  bedeck  the  tables.  The 
"lutfisk,"  a  stockfish,  is  the  main  dish. 
For  days  before,  it  is  buried  in  wood 
ashes,  or  soaked  in  lye  water,  then  put 
in  clear  water  which  is  changed  every 
day  until  the  fish  is  properly  cured.  It 
is  cooked  by  boiling,  and  served  with 
milk  gravy.     Preceding  the  lutfisk  come 
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Swedish  hors  d'oeuvres,  such  as  herring  salad,  made 
of  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine,  diced  beets,  onions, 
and  potatoes.  A  dozen  different  kinds  of  herring 
may  be  included.  After  the  lutfisk,  cabbage  and 
fried  ribs  of  pork  are  served.  As  a  climax  to  Christ- 
mas Eve,  all  members  of  the  family  waltz  around 
the  Christmas  tree,  singing  Christmas  songs.  When 
Christmas  morning  dawns,  everyone  shouts  "Glad 
Jul"  and  the  celebration  is  begun  all  over  again, 
lasting  for  a  week,  when  stores  are  closed  for  three 
days.  Santa  Claus  does  not  "go  down  their  chim- 
neys," but  in  the  dead  of  night  enters  the  room  and 
surrounds  the  Christmas  tree  with  gifts. 

In  Croatian  households  in  which  it  can  be  af- 
forded, the  Christmas  dinner  consists  of  a  roast 
goose,  roast  chicken  and  a  roast  duck,  reposing  side 
by  side,  on  an  enormous  platter,  each  stuffed  with 
giblet  dressing.  Soup,  with  home-made  noodles,  pre- 
cedes the  fowl.  The  mea.1  is  completed  with  wine 
and  four  or  five  kinds  of  cakes,  including  poppy- 
seed  cakes  and  nut  cakes,  made  with  finely  ground 
walnuts.  The  Croatian  Christmas  dinner  is  served 
on  Christmas  Day,  but  a  celebration  is  staged  around 
the  Christmas  tree  on  Christmas  Eve,  with  singing 
of  carols  and  exchange  of  gifts.  On  the  eve  of  De- 
cember 6.  which  is  St.  Nicholas  Day,  they  give  small 
gifts  to  the  children. 

For  Danes,  a  goose  is  the  chief  delight  at  a 
Christmas  dinner. 

With   the    French,    Noel    is    associated    with    the 
Yule     log,    as    it    is     with    the     English,    and    with 
"naulet"    Christmas  cakes,  but  it  is  not  celebrated 
as  extensively  as  it  is  by  many  other  nationalities. 
For  Spaniards,  the  codfish  forms  the  chief  dish 
at  Christmas  dinner.     It  is  called  "baca- 
lao,"  and  is  fried  in  oil.     That  and  fruit 
salad,    in  which  the  mayonnaise   is   col- 
ored   red    with    water    in    which     beets 
were    boiled,    form    the    special    dishes 
served    on    Christmas    Eve.      The    feast 
begins  at  midnight,  and  is  followed  by 
'•song    and     dance,     with    the    click     of 
castanets..     About  early  dawn  the  happy 
crowd  disperses  and  all  wend  their  way 
homeward 
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Q\\t  OUjriatmaH  itesag? 


"And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,  are  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda,  for  out  of 
thee  shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel." — Matt.  2:6 


1 — The  Christmas  Message  Sweeps  Fear  Out 
of  Our  Life. 

As  angels  drew  near  they  cried  out:  "Be  not 
afraid."  Sin  has  so  swathed  the  world  in  the  shad- 
ows of  fear  that  even  heaven  cannot  draw  near  with- 
out assuring-  us  of  safety  and  peace.  Sin  has  sowed 
our  human  world  with  a  thousand  fears  and  often 
made  life  itself  a  terror,  but  God  would  have  us 
nestle  in  His  arm  and  be  not  afraid.  The  universe 
is  friendly  and  there  is  not  a  star  that  burns  in  all 
the  heavens  that  casts  any  fateful  beam  on  us.  God 
is  our  Father  and  would  hush  all  our  fears  and  sor- 
rows into  peace. 

2 — The  Christmas  Message  Brings  Good  Tid- 
ings of  Great  Joy. 

Joy  is  a  welcome  note  in  our  jarring,  sad  world. 
It  has  always  been  out  of  tune,  for  sin  is  infinite 
discord  in  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  the  great 
war  turned  the  whole  world  into  a  confusion  of 
noise  and  a  wilderness  of  woe.  But  the  clouds  are 
lifting  and  once  more  men  are  beginning  to  work 
and  women  to  cease  weeping  and  children  to  laugh 
and  play.  The  blue  of  heaven  is  breaking  through 
the  shadows  and  letting  us  see  the  smile  of  God. 
Christmas  sounds  out  the  note,  Joy  to  all  the  people. 
Let  the  church  bells  ring  it,  let  the  pulpits  pro- 
claim it,  let  the  children  sing  it,  and  let  the  old 
world  forget  its  sorrow  and  be  wreathed  in 
gladness. 
3 — Christmas  Puts  Us  in 

Right  Relations  with 
God. 

Nothing  is  settled  un- 
til it  is  settled  right  and 
nothing  begins  right  that 
does  not  begin  at  the 
right  point.  "Glory  to 
God"  is  a  note  that  puts 
us  in  right  relations 
with  the  universe.  No 
point  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  is  in  the 
right  place  until  it  is  in 
right  relations  with  the 
center,  and  when  every 
point  is  in  the  right 
place  the  whole  circum- 
ference is  a  perfect  and 
beautiful  circle.  It  is  no 
arbitrary  and  autocratic 


demand  on  the  part  of  God  to  bid  us  to  give  glory 
to  him,  but  this  is  just  the  necessary  and  right  thing 
for  us  to  do,  the  very  center  and  sum  of  all  bless- 
ings for  us. 

4 — Christmas  Transmutes  the  Glory  of  God 
into  the  Blessing  of  Men. 

Glory  to  God  instantly  becomes  peace  among 
men.  The  two  are  related  as  root  and  fruit,  the 
glory  of  the  sun  and  the  beauty  of  the  blossoming 
earth.  It  is  the  glory  of  God  that  there  should  be 
peace  and  justice,  truth  and  trust,  love  and  broth- 
erhood, righteousness  and  reverence  among  men. 
Tear  down  the  sky,  sweep  away  sun  and  stars,  and 
the  earth  would  instantly  become  a  desert.  The 
light  of  the  sun  by  some  subtle  chemistry  is  trans- 
muted into  leaf  and  bud  and  blossom  and  the  glory 
of  the  sun  reappears  in  all  the  fruitage  and  beauty 
of  the  earth.  The  glory  of  God  is  no  abstract  doc- 
trine or  empty  sentiment,  but  it  is  a  living  force  that 
enters  into  all  our  human  world  and  transmutes  and 
transfigures  it  with  the  life  and  the  love,  the  blessed- 
ness, the  joy,  the  peace  and  the  beauty  of  God. 

5 — Christmas  Is  Not  All  Getting,  but  Also  Giving. 

We  must  first  receive  before  we  can  give,  but 
receiving  that  stops  with  the  self  turns  the  soul  into 
a  stagnant  dead  sea,  barren  and  bitter.  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  thes,e  divine  gifts  than  to  receive 
them,  for  as  we  give  them  they  multiply  in  our  hands 
as  did  the   loaves  beside  the   sea.     We   do  well  to 

turn  the  joy  of  them,  for 
as  we  give  them  they 
must  flow  both  ways, 
out  of  our  hands  and 
hearts  as  well  as  into 
them.  Our  own  joy  burns 
more  brightly  in  our 
souls  as  we  shed  its 
light  out  over  other  lives 
and  even  cast  its  beams 
around  the  world. 

Let  us  now  go  even 
unto  Bethlehem  while 
the  angels'  song  is  in 
the  air  and  hear  the 
Christmas  message  that 
we  may  both  receive  it 
and  give  it  and  thereby 
glorify  God  and  bring 
peace  and  joy  to  men 
eypv^where. 
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IT'S  A  SIGN  OF  FORGETFULNESS 


H,  WHY  need  children  be  quite  so  heedless 
and  disobedient?"  sighed  Mary  Lance  wear- 
ily. 

"I  wonder  if  they  really  are,"  answered  her 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Jaynes,  comfortably.  "They  be- 
have as  they  do  because  they  are  children.  They 
usually  act  on  impulse,  without  any  thought 
either  of  being  obedient  or  disobedient.  You  must 
expect  such  conduct  until  they  begin  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  that  experience  brings. 

"I  am  convinced  that  children  need  real  help 
in  remembering  much  more  frequently  than  they 
need  punishment.  This  belief  is  based  partly  on 
my  own  never-to-be  forgotten  childish  experience 
with  a  detested  red  apron.  My  aunt,  with  whom 
I  lived,  made  me  a  big  red  apron  from  one  of  her 
old  house  dresses  and  said:  "Lucy,  you  are  to  put 
this  apron  on  over  your  school  dress  each  morn- 
ing until  your  work  is  done."  I  had  no  objection 
to  that,  but  several  times  each  week  I  rushed 
heedlessly  away  to  school,  flaunting  the  apron's 
faded  ugliness  for  all  to  see.  My  aunt  always  sent 
a  message  by  an  older  girl  who  was  our  neigh- 
bor, reminding  me  to  remove  the  apron.  And  no 
reproof  was  ever  considered  complete  until  these 
episodes  of  the  red  apron  were  held  up  to  me  as 
evidence  of  my  disobedience. 

"I've  never  forgotten  the  unhappiness  and  em- 
barrassment they  incurred.  Yet  how  easily  my 
aunt  might  have  prevented  them.  She  could  have 
said,  'Always  come  to  me  before  you  start  to 
school  to  be  sure  you  look  nice.'  Or,  'Always  kiss 
me  good-by,  Lucy.'  My  love-hungry  little  heart 
would  never  have  allowed  me  to  forget  to  do 
that,  you  may  be  sure!  And  there  would  have  been 
no  hurting  apron  episode." 

"But    Henry's    case    is    different,"    said    Mrs. 


Lance.  "He  is  a  boy  and  should  learn  to  take  re- 
sponsibility. Yet  he  never  remembers  his  chores 
or  his  errands." 

"He  just  needs  the  help  of  a  little  reminder," 
insisted  Mrs.  Jaynes.  "Suppose  you  mention  it 
casually  before  his  father  each  time  he  does 
his  work  well  and  without  being  reminded?  Even 
we  older  folks  find  that  appreciation  lightens 
labor. 

"Try  to  make  work  pleasant.  Never  use  it  as 
a  punishment. 

"Let  work  lead  naturally  to  suitable  rewards. 
If  Henry  helps  you  with  the  dishes  and  tidies 
the  house,  it  would  be  quite  evident  that  you  would 
have  more  time.  Perhaps  you  could  both  go  to 
the  movies  or  for  a  ride.  When  he  has  learned 
to  prepare  food  he  can  have  picnics  and  parties. 
If  he  keeps  his  room  in  order,  let  him  know  how 
restful  you  find  it  when  you  go  in  to  spend  a  few 
moments  with  him.  If  he  takes  good  care  of  his 
clothes,  brushing  them  and  hanging  them  up 
neatly,  he  would  be  happy  indeed  if  Mother  should 
buy  for  Father  and  him  two  articles  just  alike. 

"If  Henry  is  apt  to  forget  his  duties  do  not 
credit  it  to  disobedience  but  study  how  you  can 
make  it  interesting  and  profitable  for  him  to  re- 
member. Children  dread  to. work  alone,  so  make 
his  duties,  so  far  as  you  reasonably  can,  something 
that  you  can  share.  Do  not  expect  results  beyond 
the  ability  of  his  years.  Praise  him  when  he  does 
well.  Reward  him  in  a  natural  and  sensible  way. 
Help  him  remember  for  he  honestly  needs  your 
help. 

"And  presently  you  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  that  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  re- 
liability and  accepts  work  as  a  pleasant  and  ne- 
cessary part  of  normal  living." 


PICTURESQUE    WORDS 


CHEMISTRY.— This  word  is  traced  to  the  Greek 
"hymos,"  juice,  as  the  science  of  chemistry 
was  formerly  restricted  to  the  art  of  extracting 
juices  from  plants  for  the  purpose  of  making  med- 
icine. 

CHIMERA.  —  From  Latin  "chimaera,"  or  Greek 
"chimaira,"  she-goat.  In  Greek  mythology  a  she- 
monster  vomiting  flames,  having  a  lion's  head, 
goat's  body,  a  dragon's  or  serpent's  tail.  The  word 
came  to  mean  any  imaginary  monster  or  fantastic 
idea. 

COLORFUL.  —  When  a  man  is  rebellious  we 
call  him  red;  when  afraid,  yellow;  when  straight, 
white;  when  loyal,  true  blue;  ignorant,  green; 
devoid  of  sympathy,  colorless.  A  colorful  display 
attracts  the  eye;  a  colorful  address  stirs  the  fancy 
or  imagination. 

FATIGUE.  —  From  Latin  "fatigate,"  to  waste 
away,  become  tired.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
even  metals  grow  fatigued  or  tired  after  constant 
use,  as  car  wheels,  for  instance.  For  that  reason 
they  must  be  given  a  rest  so  that  the  molecules 
may  again  resume  their  strength. 


GOAT,  BEING  THE.  —  The  origin  of  this  ex- 
pression undoubtedly  refers  to  the  scape  (escape) 
goat,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  sins 
of  the  people  were  figuratively  transferred  by  the 
priest  to  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  the  animal 
was  then  turned  loose  in  the  desert,  carrying 
away  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  modern  appli- 
cation is  easily  recognized. 

GRAVY.  —  A  slang  word  meaning  the  acquisi- 
tion of  something  that  brings  ease,  comfort, 
pleasure,  or  material  gain,  as  "His  venture  is 
costing  him  a  pretty  sum,  but  after  the  initial 
expenditure  all  income  will  be  gravy."  Many  a 
man  remembers  the  joy  he  experienced  in  his 
boyhood  days  in  being  given  the  privilege  of  dip- 
ping pieces  of  bread  in  a  pan  of  beef  gravy. 

KNOT,  MARRIAGE.  —  Tying  the  marriage 
knot  is  more  than  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  Among 
the  Babylonians  tying  the  knot  was  part  of  the 
marriage  ceremony.  The  priest  took  a  thread  from 
the  garment  of  the  bride  and  another  from  that 
of  the  bridegroom  and  tied  them  into  a  knot, 
which  he  gave  to  the  bride,  thus  symbolizing  the 
binding  nature  of  the  union. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  DECEMBER,  1980  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS Kenny  Temple 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION     Ginger   Miller 

(thinks  about  how  her  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Robert  Gaither 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY    Theresa  McKinley 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Jackie  Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY    Pat  Lewchenko 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS    Joseph   Farlow 

(goes  ouf  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Peggy  Klock 

(has  pride  in  her  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Paul    Kessock 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION    Jackie  Nichols 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Cynthia  Barnes 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Michael   Akins 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE  Ronald  Dubois 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Kurt  Blanding 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE    Stanley  Searle 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Ondria  McLaughlin 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Noel   Bourgeois 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  H) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE    Linda   Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you 
can  do  so  by  employing  the  following  language: 
"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 

sum  of  $- (or  " — -  per  cent  of  my  net  estate" 

or  "the  following  stocks  and  bonds -")  to  be 

used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on  behalf  of  multi- 
handicapped  Blind  Children". 


Christmas    Time    Again 


When  the   bells  ring  out  on   a   world   of  white, 

And  the  shopping  days  are  here; 
When  the  hurrying  throngs  go  surging  by 

Through  the  twilight  crisp  and  clear; 
When  the  eager  lights  leap  out — leap  out — 

In  the  windows  here  and  there, 
Like  angels  keeping  watch  and  ward 

From  their  vantage  posts  in  air; 
When   the   bells   peal   out  on   a   world   of   white, 

Where  the  dull  gray  earth  has  lain, 
Then  it's  Winter  time,  and  Holly  time, 

And  Christmas  time  again! 


'Tis   Christmas   time   when    the    bells    ring    out, 

And  the  thrill  of  their  fairy  chime 
Sings  to  a  world  of  a  Babe,  new  born, 

In  that  glad  old  Christmas  time; 
Sings  to  the  heart  "Look  up — look  up — 

To  the  skies  that  bend  above, 
Look   up  from  the  shadows  that  dim   the   road, 

To   the   star-strewn   way   of   love!" 
When   the   bells   peal   out  on   a   world   of  white, 

O'er  mountain  top  and  plain, 
Then  it's  Holly  time,  it's  Happy  time, 

For  it's  Christmas  time  again! 

— Walter  S.  Wheeler 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  ihis  training. 
3 — To  give   general   publicity  to  our  work   and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of    what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 

After  their  labors  in  creating  the  snowman, 
the  builders  have  to  sit  down  briefly  to  cool  off. 

■ o 

Library 
I  get  toys  and  books  in  the  library.   I  look  at 
the  pictures  in  the  books.   I  try  to  put  the  puzzle 
together.    I  play  with  the  toys  until  it  is  time  to 
do  my   work. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 

. o 

Christmas 
I  like  to  sing  Christmas  songs  like  "We  Wish 
You  a  Merry  Christmas"  and  "Santa  Claus  is  Com- 
ing to  Town".   I  wait  to  get  a  toy  for  Christmas. 
I  am  going  to  get  candy,  too. 

Tony   Thompson,   Pupil 
o 

Thanksgiving 

I  saw  my  mom  and  dad  over  Thanksgiving.  I 
came  back  to  school  in  a  car.  I'm  glad  to  be  back 
at  school. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
o 

My  Vacation 

I  go  home  to  see  Mom  for  my  vacation.  I  live 
in  Wisconsin.  I'm  going  to  see  Dad,  too.  I  get  toys 
at  home.  I  got  a  music  box  last  year.  It  plays 
pretty  music. 

Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil 


Christmas 

I  go  away  in  the  car.  I'll  go  for  Christmas. 
I  get  toys  for  Christmas.  I  got  games  and  toys 
last  year.  We  have  candy  and  soda,  too. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


Play 

I  am  playing  with  rings  and  pegs.  I  work  with 
them  and  put  them  in  the  right  places. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


Christmas 

Santa  Claus  brings   toys.    I   see  Mommy  and 
Daddy.   I  eat  turkey.   I  get  a  dolly. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 


Play 

I  like  to  play  with  toys.  I  like  the  pretty  rings. 
I  like  my  toys. 

Joyce  Hunt,   Pupil 


School 

I  brush  my  teeth.  I  brush  my  teeth  a  little  by 
myself.  I  sometimes  bite  the  toothbrush.  I  wash 
my  face  with  the  washcloth. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 


Eat 

I  like  to  eat.  I  eat  all  my  food.   I  eat  seconds. 
I  like  dessert.   I  eat  all  my  dessert. 

John  Jewkes,  Pupil 


Library  Day 

Every  Wednesday  morning  I  go  to  the  Library 
where  I  take  back  my  old  book  and  get  another 
one. 

Afterwards  I  go  back  to  the  classroom  to  read 
my  new  book  and  then  I  tell  my  teacher  what  the 
new  book  is  about  and  what  things  are  in  it. 

When  I  have  finished  my  book,  I  take  it  back 
to  the  librarian  on  the  next  Wednesday  and  she 
gives  me  a  treat. 

I  enjoy  reading  very  much  and  I  also  enjoy 
my  weekly  visits  to  the  library. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 
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Our  Christmas  Presentation 
Night  of  Miracles 

The  curtain  opened  and  we  all  stood  up,  wait- 
ing for  the  cue  to  start  singing.  We  did  a  Christ- 
mas Cantata  entitled  "Night  of  Miracles".  The 
bell  choir  came  next  and  played  five  selections. 

I  played  "Clair  de  Lune"  on  the  piano.  It  is 
by  Debussy.  Mr.  Ronnie  played  "Etude  Opus  10, 
#1".  It  was  a  difficult  piece  by  Chopin.  It  re- 
quires fast  finger  movement. 

The  dancers  came  next.  Mike  did  a  disco  dance 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Ronnie  on  the  piano;  I  did 
the  vocal.  Chris  was  on  the  cymbals  and  drum; 
and  Paul  Kessock  was  on  the  bass  drum.  Terry 
did  the  flickering  of  the  lights  so  that  it  looked 
like  a  disco. 

Mrs.  Howell  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Ap- 
preciation for  her  volunteer  work  in  helping  the 
dancers. 

After  the  program  the  audience  was  invited 
to  see  the  class  demonstration  in  typing,  braille 
reading  and  writing,  large  print  reading,  and  arts 
and  crafts. 

I  heard  a  lady  say  the  program  was  just  right. 
We  are  all  happy  that  we  did  a  nice  job  and  so 
are  Mrs.  LaMonica  and  Mrs.  Ou  and  all  the  rest 
who  were  part  of  the  success  in  the  presentation 
of  the  program.    Merry  Christmas  to  all. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 

o 

The  Chorus  at  the  Paoli   Presbyterian   Church 

The  chorus  had  an  invitation  from  the  Presby- 
terian Church  to  sing  for  them.  The  chorus  did 
four  numbers  from  the  Christmas  Cantata — 
"Sleep  Holy  Child",  "Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest", 
"When  They  saw  the  Star",  and  "Glorious  Night 
of  Miracles".    Mr.  Ronnie  played  the  piano. 

After  the  refreshments  the  people  there 
thanked  us  for  sharing  with  them  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  and  we  answered  them,  "You  are  wel- 
come and  Merry  Christmas  to  all." 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 
o 

Bell  Choir  to  Devon   Elementary  School 

We  were  invited  to  play  the  bells  at  the  Devon 
Elementary  School.  Mrs.  LaMonica  and  Mrs.  Ou 
went  with  us. 

We  played  the  bells  and  did  "Away  in  the 
Manger",  "Oh,  Saviour  Sweet",  "Angels  From  the 
Realms  of  Glory",  "Oh,  Come  All  Ye  Faithful", 
"Joy  to  the  World",  and  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry 
Christmas".  The  students  told  us  we  did  a  very 
nice  job.    They  enjoyed  the  bells.    That's  it. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 
. o 

Bell  Choir  to  Saturday  Club  of  Wayne 

Mrs.  LaMonica  and  Miss  Heberlig  and  the  bell 
choir  went  to  the  Saturday  Club  of  Wayne. 

Mrs.  LaMonica  introduced  each  one  of  us  to 
the  audience  before  we  started  the  bells.  We  did 
four  numbers  and  the  chorus  also  did  four  num- 
bers from  the  Christmas  Cantata.  Mr.  Ronnie 
played  "Christmas  Fantasia". 

After  that  the  ladies  thanked  us  for  coming 
and  said  they  enjoyed  our  singing  and  the  bells. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Prizes  for  Deserving  Pupils 

For  progress  and  accomplishments  in  braille, 
typing,  clothing  care  and  number  work,  we  re- 
ceived the  following  prizes  from  our  teacher. 

1.  Susan  Smith 

— Best  in  reading  and  writing  braille 

— Progressing  in  telling  time 

Prize: 

— Assorted  cards  and  talcum  powder 

2.  Kurt  Blanding 

— Best  in   telling  time 

— Second  in  reading  and  writing  braille 

— Best  in  contractions   (braille) 

Prize: 

— Old  Spice  Lotion  and  Brut  33 

3.  Mike  Akins 

— Best  in  operating  the  washing  machine 

— Best  in  typing 

Prize: 

— Brut  33  and  Splash  on  Lotion 

4.  Chris  Manfre 

— Best  in  typing 

— Best  in  number  work 

Prize: 

— Gillette  "The  Dry  Look" 

5.  Kenny  Temple 

— Best  in  using  "finger  technique"  in  doing 

number  work 
— Best  in  folding  towels  (size  37"  x  21") 
Prize: 
— Avon  "Wild  Country" 

6.  Tom  Holt 

— Good  in  folding  towels  (size  37"  x  21") 

Prize: 

— Yamaha  Lotion 

For  pupils  who  are  trying  their  best  in  class 
work. 

7.  Noel  Bourgeois 
— Lotion 

8.  Paul  Kessock 
— Cologne 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 


Bell  Choir 

On  the  17th  of  December,  our  Bell  Choir  went 
to  the  Hillside  School.  We  played  "Oh,  Savior 
Sweet",  "Joy  to  the  World",  "Angels  From  the 
Realms  of  Glory",  and  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry 
Christmas".  I  really  like  going  out  with  the  Bell 
Choir.  I  think  my  favorite  trip  was  to  the  Satur- 
day Club  of  Wayne.  I  also  like  the  special  treats 
like  stopping  at  McDonald's. 

First  we  play  the  Bells  and  then  we  have 
cookies  and  hot  chocolate.  This  is  my  first  Christ- 
mas to  play  in  the  Bell  Choir  and  I've  really  had 
a  lot  of  fun. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 


Christmas  Party 

I  go  to  the  party.    I  eat  cake  and  ice  cream. 
I  get  toys.    I  have  fun  at  the  party. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

The  first  issue  of  1981  looks  forward  to  Janu- 
ary activities;  however  after  the  whirl  of  Decem- 
ber, the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  is  much 
quieter. 

Before  our  young  ones  left  for  the  holidays, 
they  enjoyed  many,  many  occasions.  We  appre- 
ciate the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the  friends 
of  the  school  who  gave  so  much  of  themselves 
and  of  their  means  to  make  the  season  a  happy 
one  for  all  the  pupils. 

From  all  of  us  to  all  our  readers,  a  very  good 
New  Year. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 
o 

Lower   Providence    Presbyterian   Church    Party 

It  was  two  o'clock  and  we  were  all  excited.  You 
know  why?  We  were  going  to  meet  Santa  Claus 
for  the  first  time  this  December.  We  like  Santa 
Claus  very  much. 

The  chorus  did  "The  Night  of  Miracles",  the 
bell  choir  played  five  selections,  Noel  and  Mr. 
Ronnie  played  the  piano  and  the  dancers  did  very 
well  especially  "Saturday  Night  Mike".  You  know 
who  he  is  I  guess. 

We  all  heard  the  jingle  of  bells  and  we  all 
knew  Santa  was  coming.  We  heard  "Ho — ho — ho", 
the  voice  of  Santa.  I  think  he  was  bigger  this 
time.  He  shook  hands  with  all  of  us.  We  all  love 
him. 

The  refreshments  were  really  delicious — home 
made  cakes,  cookies  and  ice  cream  and  juice.  The 
ladies  thanked  us  for  the  nice  program  we  pre- 
sented to  them.  We  said  "You  are  welcome,  Mer- 
ry Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year!" 

We  thank  everyone  for  the  nice  Christmas 
party. 

Chris  Manfre,  Pupil 
o 

Burrough's  Christmas  Party 

Every  year  we  all  go  to  the  Christmas  party  at 
Burroughs  Corporation  in  Paoli.  We  all  got 
dressed  up  in  our  good  clothes;  then  we  went  to 
the  Main  House  here  at  school. 

All  the  people  from  Burrough's  came  to  pick 
us  up.  I  went  with  a  man  named  Angelo.  He  was 
very  nice.  He  took  us  to  the  cafeteria  at  Bur- 
rough's. 

After  we  hung  up  our  coats,  we  all  went  and 
sat  down.  We  sang  and  waited  for  Santa  to  come. 
When  he  came,  we  sang  "Jingle  Bells".  He  gave 
me  a  very  nice  tape  recorder  and  some  tapes; 
then  we  all  had  refreshments. 

We  had  ice  cream,  cookies,  candy,  and  milk. 
I  had  a  great  time.  The  Burrough's  Christmas 
Party  is  one  of  my  favorites. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 

■ o 

Physical   and   Occupational  Therapy 

This  year  I  have  physical  and  occupational 
therapy.  I  work  with  the  physical  therapist  twice 
a  week.  She  helps  me  with  my  posture,  exercises, 
and  gross  motor  skills.  The  occupational  therapist 
helps  me  with  my  fine  motor  development.  I  en- 
joy working  with  both  of  them. 

Ginger  Miller  (with  help)  Pupil 


Going  Home 

Tonight  I'll  go  to  bed  early  because  tomorrow 
I'll  be  going  home.  My  parents  will  pick  me  up 
and  we'll  all  drive  to  Massachusetts. 

My  dad  will  take  all  my  stuff  to  my  study  room 
where  my  stereo  is.  My  mom  and  my  dad  will 
decorate  the  Christmas  tree  while  I  do  the 
Manger.  I'll  put  the  hay,  animals,  Mary,  Joseph, 
and  Jesus  in  the  Manger.  While  I'm  home,  we'll 
go  to  the  store  and  get  a  new  antenna  for  my 
radio. 

I'm  really  looking  forward  to  being  with  my 
parents  and  hope  my  brother  Donald  comes  home 
for  Christmas. 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 


My  Thanksgiving  Weekend 

On  Wednesday,  Mrs.  dinger  took  me  to  her 
house  for  Thanksgiving.  It  was  a  long  drive.  We 
had  spaghetti  for  dinner  and  afterwards  I  listened 
to  the  television  and  then  went  to  bed. 

On  Thursday,  I  went  to  Mr.  Olinger's  parents 
house  where  I  played  the  piano.  They  have  a 
small  poodle.  Then  we  got  back  into  the  car  to 
go  to  Mrs.  Olinger's.  parents  house.  I  played  the 
organ  there  and  we  had  turkey,  stuffing,  mashed 
and  sweet  potatoes,  gravy,  carrots,  celery  and  pie 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  After  dinner  we  watched 
"The  Sound  of  Music"  on  television  and  then  I 
went  back  to  Mrs.  Olinger's  to  go  to  bed.  I  en- 
joyed my  visit  very  much. 

On  Friday  I  came  back  to  school.  I  played  the 
piano  and  read  three  poems  for  the  school  as- 
sembly in  the  afternoon. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


Burrough's  Christmas  Party 

On  Saturday,  December  13,  Burroughs  gave 
us  a  fine  Christmas  party.  A  man  picked  up 
Michael,  Stanley,  and  myself  in  a  station  wagon 
and  drove  us  to  Burroughs. 

When  we  got  there  we  were  each  given  a  part- 
ner who  was  one  of  the  Burroughs  workers.  We 
went  into  the  large  assembly  room  where  a  band 
played  and  I  loved  the  music. 

Afterwards  the  Royer-Greaves  Chorus  sang 
and  the  Bell  Choir  played;  then  the  pianist  started 
to  play  "Jingle  Bells".  Santa  Claus  came  in  and 
gave  each  of  us  a  lovely  gift.  I  got  a  radio. 

We  had  ice  cream,  cake,  and  punch  and  had 
a  good  time.    Afterwards  they  drove  us  back  to 

the  school. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


Burrough's  Party 

Last  Saturday  we  all  went  to  Burrough's  for 
a  Christmas  Party.  I  had  a  great  time.  I  rang 
the  bells  in  the  Bell  Choir.  The  best  part  of  the 
day  was  when  Santa  came.  I  have  been  hoping 
for  a  tape  recorder  for  a  long  time.  Santa  gave 
me  one.  I  was  so  excited.  I  have  been  playing  it 
a  lot.  It  is  the  best  present  I  could  have  gotten. 

Have  a  nice  Christmas,  everyone! 

Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil 
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The  Truly  Great 


GEKALD,  will  you  run  to  the 
store     and     get    me     some 

eggs?"  asked  mother.    "Aunt  %  %  % 

Helen  has  just  telephoned  that  she  is  coming  and  I 
must  make  a  cake." 

Gerald  put  down  the  book  he  was  reading.  "I 
don't  want  to  carry  bundles,"  he  said.  "Big  people 
who  are  doing  real  things  in  the  world  don't  carry 
bundles.  Imagine  Sir  Galahad  with  a  box  of  eggs 
tied  to  his  saddle!" 

Mother  laughed;  she  couldn't  help  it.  Then  her 
face  grew  sober.  She 


thought  a  minute 
and  then  she  began. 

"Once  upon  a 
time,"  and  Gerald 
sat  down  again  with 
a  happy  little  sigh — 
mother  was  going 
to  tell  a  story.  That 
was  like  mother;  a 
fellow  never  knew 
how  or  when  she 
would  tell  them,  but 
they  were  always 
worth   listening   to. 

"Once  upon  a 
time,"  began  mother 
again,  "there  was 
a  little  girl  whose 
name  was  Dolly. 
She  lived  long  ago, 
in  the  days  when 
twenty  miles  from 
home  was  a  long 
journey  to  take. 
This  was  her  first 
real  journey,  not 
just  to  go  by  stage 
coach  to  the  next 
town  to  see  her 
cousins  and  stay  all 
night,  but  a  real 
journey  on  the  rail- 
road that  had  lately 
been  built  through 
the  town. 


The  Giraffe  is  the  tallest  animal.  He  has  a  very  long  neck,  so  that 
he  may  eat  leaves  off  the  trees.  He  lives  in  the  jungles  and  on  the 
plains  of  Africa.  His  colour  is  light  yellow  with  somewhat  darker, 
irregular   shaped   spots   all   over  him.     He  can  not  make  any  sound. 


"She  watched  and  waited  for  the  expressman  to 
come  for  her  trunk,  but  he  did  not  come,  and  mother 
and  grandmother  watched,  too,  with  anxious  faces. 
The  expressman  must  have  forgotten.  What  could 
they  do?  It  was  before  the  days  of  telephones,  and 
there  was  no  man  in  the  family  to  help  them. 

"Just  as  Dolly  was  about  to  break  down  and 
cry,  a  tall,  ungainly  man  came  in  sight.    Tolly  had 


never  seen  him  before,  but  as  he 

glanced  down  at  the  anxious  little 

face,  he  stopped. 

'"What  is  the  matter  with  this  little  girl?'  he 

asked  kindly.     And   Dolly  told   him  all   about  her 

visit,  and  how  the  expressman  had  not  come,  and 

she  was  afraid  she  would  miss  the  train. 

"  T  will  be  your  expressman,'  said  the  tall  man, 
picking  up  the  trunk  and  placing  it  on  his  shoulder. 
Then  he  took  Dolly's  hand  and  away  they  went, 
down  the  street,   up  another  street,  and  they  were 

at  the  station,  just 
in  time  for  the 
trunk  to  be  put  on 
the  train,  and  for 
Dolly  to  be  settled 
in  a  nice,  comfort- 
able seat  by  the 
window  before  the 
engine  started. 
Dolly  sat  by  her 
window  and  waved 
'Goodbye'  to  the  tall 
man  until  he  was 
out  of  sight. 

"She  did  not 
know  who  he  was, 
but  years  later  one 
day  she  picked  up  a 
paper  and  there  was 
the  same  face, 
grown  older  and 
care-worn,  and  as 
she  looked  at  the 
picture  of  the  man 
who  had  been  elect- 
ed president  of  the 
United  States,  -she 
saw  again  the  little 
white  gate,  and  the 
anxious  little  girl, 
and  the  tall,  un- 
gainly man  wha 
loaded  the  trunk  on 
his  shoulder,  and 
took  her  hand  in 
his,  and  she  knew 
that  the  kindly  stranger  of  that  morning  was  the 
wonderful  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Gerald  was  very  still  for  a  minute  after  mother 
finished,  then  he  grabbed  his  cap  and  said,  "I'll  be 
back  with  those  eggs  in  no  time,  mother,  and  any 
time  you  want  any  other  bundles  in  a  hurry, 
just  call  on  me,"  and  away  he  went  down  the  street 
as  fast  as  he  could  run. 
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PREVOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR 
SEVERELY   HANDICAPPED   STUDENTS 

In  recent  years,  prevocational  training  has  be- 
come an  important  component  of  the  educational 
program  for  severely  handicapped  persons.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  this  training  is  to  provide  the 
skills  and  experience  which  upon  completion  of 
the  student's  educational  experience,  will  facili- 
tate placement  in  a  sheltered  workshop.  At  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind,  there  has  been 
an  increasing  awareness  of  the  need  for  this  type 
of  training.  In  our  attempts  to  meet  this  ever 
growing  need,  we  have  developed  a  three-stage 
program  which  addresses  the  specific  needs  of  our 
individual  enrollment  of  blind  and  mentally 
handicapped  pupils.  The  mastery  of  appropriate 
skill  acquisition  is  used  to  determine  functioning 
level  within  the  training  program. 

The  development  of  pre-requisite  skills  is  the 
prime  objective  of  the  first  stage.  These  begin- 
ning students  have  not  acquired  appropriate  fine 
motor  skills.  These  skills  include  palmar,  scissor, 
and  pincer  grasps,  wrist  mobility,  hand-wrist-el- 
bow mobility,  and  hand-eye  coordination.  The 
pupils  are  also  deficient  in  tactile  and  visual  dis- 
crimination skills.  Among  these  are  the  discrimi- 
nations of  rough-smooth,  hot-cold;  big-little,  left- 
right,  up-down,  inside-outside,  and  top-bottom. 
The  development  of  bimanual  dexterity  (mobile 
use  of  both  hands  in  a  coordinated  manner)  is 
also  an  objective  for  those  students  in  the  first 
stage.  As  the  student  progresses  in  the  first  stage, 
he/she  will  be  required  to  exhibit  an  understand- 
ing of  a  one-one  correspondence,  coin  identifica- 
tion, and  a  functional  use  of  coins.  At  present, 
there  are  three  classes  at  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind  which  have  as  their  objectives 
the  development  of  these  pre-requisite  skills. 

The  second  stage  of  the  prevocational  training 
program  involves  placement  in  the  prevocational 
arts  and  crafts  class  at  the  school.  Ideally,  all  of 
the  students  in  the  second  stage  will  have  de- 
veloped the  appropriate  pre-requisite  skills.  If 
they  have  not,  it  is  necessary  to  further  develop 
these  skills  until  mastery  has  been  reached.  Al- 
though these  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  a  variety  of  different  materials  and 
projects,  they  are  all  skill  oriented.  The  students 
are  exposed  to  basketry,  knitting,  ceramics, 
caning,  lacing,  woodwork,  crocheting,  loom  weav- 
ing, and  leatherwork.  In  order  to  complete  such 
projects,  the  student  must  have  mastered  the  pre- 
requisite skills  discussed  in  the  first  stage.  In  ad- 
dition, the  shop  teacher  at  the  school  has  been 
furnished  with  some  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
third  stage,  which  are  used  to  help  the  student 
become  familiar  with  the  types  of  tasks  that  are 
required;  and  to  help  facilitate  the  adjustment 
into  the  third  stage. 

The  third  stage  of  the  training  program  is 
called  Career  Education.  For  the  students  who  are 
active  participants  in  this  program,  a  school  bus 
trip  is  required  from  the  school  to  the  Chester 
County  Association  for  the  Blind  Workshop  lo- 
cated in  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania.  The  class  is 
held  one  day  a  week  from  8:30  a.m.  until  3:30  p.m. 
It  is  set  up  as  closely  as  possible  to  a  regular  work 


day.  According  to  their  ability,  the  students  are 
expected  to  produce  a  certain  output.  They  are 
aware  that  they  are  a  working  part  of  the  work- 
shop process  and  that  the  work  that  they  com- 
plete, in  turn,  is  passed  on  to  another  member  of 
the  shop  to  be  further  processed.  Some  of  the 
work  tasks  are: 

1.  Stacking  pot  holders 

2.  Inverting,  counting,  and  stacking  hard 
helmet  inserts 

3.  Folding,  counting,  and  wrapping  dish 
cloths  and  wash  cloths 

4.  Folding  and  stacking  header  cards 

5.  Placing  and  centering  labels  on  plastic 
bags 

6.  Doubling  and  knotting  shoe  laces 

7.  Folding  ironing  board  covers 

8.  Folding,  counting,  and  packing  terry  cloth 
tea  towels 

9.  Introduction  to  inverting  oven  mitts,  using 
a  manually-operated  machine  (foot-pow- 
ered) 

10.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  a  heat  sealer 
(supervised) 

The  supervising  teacher's  evaluations  are  based 
on  constant  and  close  observations.  Using  a  be- 
havior scale  of  1-5  (1 — never,  2 — some  of  the  time, 
3 — frequently,  4 — most  of  the  time,  and  5 — all  of 
the  time),  the  behavioral  objectives  for  the  class 
can  be  evaluated  as  follows: 

a.  Demonstrates  a  sense  of  pride  in  doing  good 
and  complete  work. 

b.  Cares  for,  uses,  and  stores  properly  tools, 
materials,  and  works  in  a  safe  and  neat 
manner. 

c.  Moves  about  shop  and  work  area  safely  and 
accurately. 

d.  1.  Uses  guides 

2.  Guides  others  effectively 

e.  Utilizes  appropriate  orientation  and  mobili- 
ty skills. 

f.  Moves  and  works  at  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
speed — not  too  fast  nor  too  slow. 

g.  Dresses  appropriately  to  the  task  and  to  the 
weather  and  maintains   appearance. 

h.  Handles  money  affairs  effectively,  accord- 
ing to  situation. 

i.    Responds  favorably  to  criticism. 

j.    Grasps  new  tasks  easily  and  quickly. 

k.    Follows  directions. 

1.  Demonstrates  appropriate  co-existence  in 
group — both  with  fellow  students  and  other 
members  of  the  shop. 

m.  Demonstrates  proper  behavior  in  traveling 
to  and  from  the  shop  (school  bus). 

In  all  cases,  a  task  analysis  approach  is  util- 
ized by  the  instructor  to  help  the  students  gain 
proficiency  of  the  work-related  tasks.  Task 
analysis  is  the  process  of  breaking  down  a  desired 
objective  into  small,  integrated  steps  which  enable 
the  student  to  experience  success  at  different 
levels.    For  example,  in  order  to  help  the  student 
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gain  proficiency  in  the  work-related  task  of  fold- 
ing, counting,  stacking,  and  bagging  dish  cloths 
(#3),  this  objective  has  been  task  analyzed  into 
twelve  steps: 

1.  The  student  will  be  able  to  assume  appro- 
priate work  posture,  chair,  and  erect  body 
directly  in  front  of  work  table. 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  locate  work 
materials  (dish  cloths  and  bags)  directly 
in  front  of  him  and  name  them. 

3.  The  student  will  be  able  to  count  off  one 
dish  cloth  and  place  it  in  a  squared  off 
position  in  front  of  him. 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  fold  the  dish 
cloth  in  half,  either  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  or  vice  versa,  moving  partially 
completed  task  to  the  side. 

5.  The  student  will  be  able  to  count  off  a 
second  dish  cloth  and  fold  it  in  half,  either 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  or  vice  versa. 

6.  The  student  will  be  able  to  stack  the  sec- 
ond folded  dish  cloth  directly  on  top  of  the 
first,  making  sure  all  the  corners  match 
up,  moving  the  partially  completed  task 
to  the  side. 

7.  The  student  will  be  able  to  count  off  a 
third  dish  cloth  and  fold  it  in  half,  either 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  or  vice  versa. 

8.  The  student  will  be  able  to  stack  the  third 

dish  cloth  directly  on  top  of  the  initial  two 
cloths,  making  sure  all  corners  are 
matched  up. 

9.  The  student  will  be  able  to  retrieve  one 
plastic  bag  and  locate  the  open  end. 

10.  The  student  will  be  able  to  slide  the 
stacked  dish  cloths,  using  the  dominant 
hand  as  a  guide  and  the  passive  hand  as 
the  bag  holder,  completely  inside  the 
plastic  bag  until  they  have  reached  the 
top,  withdrawing  the  dominant  hand. 

11.  The  student  will  be  able  to  replace  the 
dominant  hand  inside  the  bag  in  order  to 
smooth  out  the  final  product  and  check  if 
the  cloths  are  lined  up  correctly  (corners 
to  corners). 

12.  The  student  will  be  able  to  place  final 
product  to  his  upper  left,  avoiding  inter- 
ference with  future  work. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these  are 
mastered  differently  by  individual  students.  It 
may  not  be  necessary  to  require  the  student  to 
follow  through  all  twelve  steps  in  sequence.  It 
may  also  be  necessary  to  further  break  down  the 
steps  into  smaller  ones  to  help  those  students 
who  are  having  additional  problems.  It  is  the  job 
of  the  supervising  teacher  to  determine  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  for  the  individual  student.  In 
all  cases,  social  reinforcement  techniques  are  used 
to  reward  appropriate  responses.  Primary  rein- 
forcement is  also  used  if  necessary. 

We  have  experienced  much  success  so  far  with 
this  program.  Many  of  the  students  who  have 
graduated  from  this  program  are  now  employed 
in  sheltered  workshops  near  their  homes;  how- 
ever, our  work  has  just  begun.    Further  adapta- 


tions and  improvements  are  constantly  being 
made  (especially  with  the  initial  assessment  used 
to  determine  at  what  levels  the  individual  stu- 
dents are  functioning  in  the  Career  Education 
Program)  in  order  to  refine  our  attempts  to  pro- 
vide the  skills  and  experience  which  will  ultimate- 
ly lead  to  placement  in  workshop  settings  after 
the  student  has  graduated  from  this  school. 

Mark  A.  Steciw,  Teacher 


Vacation 

On  the  19th  of  December,  all  the  boys  and 
girls  will  go  home.  My  mom  and  my  dad  will  pick 
me  up  and  we'll  all  drive  home.  When  I  get  home, 
I'll  play  with  my  toys.  I'm  really  looking  forward 
to  Christmas  Day  when  my  mom,  my  dad,  sister, 
and  I  open  our  presents.  I  hope  I  get  more  toys 
for  Christmas.  Maybe  I'll  go  Christmas  shopping 
with  my  mom. 

Early  Christmas  Day,  my  mom  will  start  cook- 
ing the  turkey  so  we  can  all  have  a  nice  Christ- 
mas dinner. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


The  Christmas  Party 

Last  Saturday  was  a  really  busy  day.  In  the 
morning,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  went 
shopping  in  West  Chester.  In  the  afternoon,  we 
went  to  Burrough's  Christmas  party.  We  all  got 
dressed  up.  I  wore  nice  dress  slacks  and  a  neck  tie. 

I  saw  Santa  Claus.  He  gave  me  a  tape  recorder 
and  a  ball.  We  had  lots  of  food  to  eat.  We  had 
ice  cream,  cake,  and  cookies.  They  had  a  band 
there  and  our  Bell  Choir  played. 

Even  though  by  the  end  of  the  day  I  was  tired 
out,  I  still  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Trimming  the  Tree 

On  Tuesday  night,  three  Cub  Scout  groups,  our 
Boy  Scouts,  and  our  Girl  Scouts,  had  a  tree 
decorating  party.  The  decorations  were  ice  cream 
cone  shapes,  and  little  Santas  made  from  pine 
cones  and  cotton.  We  also  hung  some  candy  canes 
on  the  tree.  One  of  the  Cub  scoutmasters  read 
us  some  stories.  We  had  some  cookies  and  juice 
for  a  snack. 

We  all  had  a  nice  evening. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Bell  Choir 

This  is  the  first  year  for  me  to  be  in  the  Bell 
Choir.  Christmas  is  always  a  busy  time  for  the 
Bell  Choir.  We  go  to  a  lot  of  different  places.  We 
went  to  Pennhurst  Center  this  year.  I  saw  one 
of  my  friends  there. 

I  really  enjoy  ringing  the  bells.  It  is  very  hard 
work.  We  really  have  to  practice  a  lot.  Mrs.  Ou 
says  that  I  am  doing  better,  but  I  still  need  more 
practice. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  performing  in  the  Vis- 
itor's Day  Program  in  May. 

Theresa  McKinley,  Pupil 
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FACTS  for  you 

from  the  NEEDLEWORK  GUILD 

How  it  Started.  .  .  .  The  Needlework  Guild  was 
first  organized  in  England  in  1882.  Lady  Wolver- 
ton  of  Iwerne,  Dorsetshire,  established  a  home  for 
Welsh  children  orphaned  in  a  mine  disaster.  To 
take  care  of  their  clothing  needs,  she  asked  her 
friends  to  make  two  garments  of  the  same  kind 
and  size,  so  that  the  children  would  have  gar- 
ments to  wear  while  the  others  were  being  washed. 
The  response  to  Lady  Wolverton's  appeal  was  so 
generous  that  a  permanent  organization  was  set 
up  to  collect  each  year  a  supply  of  new  clothing 
and  household  linen  for  the  needy.  Through  the 
interest  of  Lady  Wolverton's  friend  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Teck  (mother  of  the  late 
Queen  Mary),  the  London  Guild  was  launched. 

How  it  came  to  America.  ...  In  1885,  Mrs.  Alan- 
son  Hartpence  of  Philadelphia  returned  from  Eng- 
land with  such  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the 
work  of  Lady  Wolverton  that  her  niece,  Laura  Saf- 
ford  (later  Mrs.  John  Wood  Stewart),  interested 
a  few  young  friends  in  forming  a  "Needlework 
Guild  of  Philadelphia"  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Members  were  asked  for  household  linens  and 
practical  garments  for  infants,  children  and 
adults,  "made  plainly  and  of  strong  materials". 
That  first  year,  they  collected  921  articles. 

How  it  Grew.  ...  By  the  third  year,  the  group 
collected  more  than  2,000  articles,  counted  11 
Branches.  The  Guild  idea  spread  rapidly.  In  1891, 
the  name  was  changed  to  "The  Needlework  Guild 
of  America".  On  May  14,  1896,  when  the  Branches 
numbered  306,  the  organization  was  legally  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  "for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  new  garments  and  dis- 
tributing them  to  hospitals,  homes  and  other 
charities  and  of  forming  and  governing  Branches 
of  the  said  Guild  for  similar  charitable  work".  The 
Guild  became  affiliated  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  1907  and  with  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  in  1909;  in  1916  it  joined  what 
is  now  the  National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare. 
Camp  Fire  Girls  became  affiliated  with  the  Guild 
in  1917.  Other  national  groups  such  as  the  Grange 
and  Juvenile  Grange,  Girl  Scouts,  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary  and  4-H  Clubs  have  for  years  as- 
sisted in  community  service  projects.  While  each 
Branch  is  concerned  primarily  with  local  needs, 
the  Guild  as  a  whole  has  rendered  important  aid 
in  time  of  widespread  disasters.  Cooperation  has 
been  extended  to  the  Red  Cross  and  Civil  Defense 
in  emergencies,  in  the  form  of  new  clothing  and 
bedding.  In  World  War  I,  overseas  relief  was  un- 
dertaken; in  World  War  II,  the  Branches  fur- 
nished much  clothing  for  families  of  service  men. 
Over  the  years,  the  basic  membership  requirement 
of  two  new  articles  has  remained  unchanged.  The 
Guild  is  completely  non-sectarian. 

Today's  Needlework  Guild  of  America.  .  .  .  There 
are  more  than  400  Branches  in  37  states,  report- 
ing each  year  a  total  of  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter  new  articles.  To  date,  approximately  72 
million    articles    have    been    distributed.     Branch 


work  is  done  on  an  all-volunteer  basis.  National 
Officers  are — President:  Mrs.  J.  Alfred  Hamme, 
York,  Penna.;  Honorary  President:  Miss  Marion 
S.  Bettle,  Haddonfield,  N.J.;  Vice  Presidents:  Mrs. 
Kenneth  McLeod,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Mrs.  C.  E.  El- 
lerbrook,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Cahill,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Mrs.  John  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  Fair- 
field, Conn.;  Secretary:  Miss  Anne  Nelson  West, 
Wynnewood,  Pa.;  Treasurer:  Mrs.  Theodore  Par- 
sons, Little  Silver,  N.J.  The  National  Headquarters 
at  124  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa., 
has  a  full-time  staff  of  three. 


Vacation 


I  will  be  going  home  soon.  Someone  will  take 
me  to  the  airport  in  Philadelphia.  I  will  take  a 
US  Airplane  to  Pittsburgh.  My  mommy  and  my 
daddy  will  pick  me  up  there.  I  will  see  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  always  have  a  good  time 
at  Christmas. 

Patrick  Lewchenko  (with  help),  Pupil 


Work 

I  am  learning  to  do  my  work.  I  like  to  sit 
taut  I  am  doing  better.  I  learn  to  find  my  chair. 
I  learn  to  find  my  ears,  eyes,  and  my  mouth. 

^  Kevin  Wood,  Pupil 
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January 


I,  January,  the  open  gate  of  all  the 

year, 
Peering  into  the  future,  discern  strange 

legends. 
As  the  symbol  of  new  hope  and  new 

chance  come  I. 
Turning  the  soiled  record  of  the  past, 
I    offer   a    clean,    new    page   for   your 

choice 
And  bear  greetings  of  happiness  to  all. 
The  new  year  is  at  hand.     Before  you, 

see 
The  benefits  of  the  fast-fleeting  time; 
Wisely  choose  the  gifts  of  the  days  that 

pass 
As  my  sister  months  come  on  in  turn, 
As  the   cunning  magician,  Father  Time, 
Designs  and  weaves  the  pattern  of  Life. 
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THE  PRICE  THEY  PAID 

Have  you  ever  wondered 

what  happened  to  those  men  who   signed   the 

Declaration  of  Independence? 

Five  signers  were  captured  by  the  British  as 
traitors,  and  tortured  before  they  died.  Twelve 
had  their  homes  ransacked  and  burned.  Two  lost 
their  sons  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  another 
had  two  sons  captured.  Nine  of  the  56  fought  and 
died  from  wounds  or  the  hardships  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

What  kind  of  men  were  they?  Twenty-four 
were  lawyers  and  jurists.  Eleven  were  merchants, 
nine  were  farmers  and  large  plantation  owners, 
men  of  means,  well  educated.  But  they  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  knowing  full  well 
that  the  penalty  would  be  death  if  they  were  cap- 
tured. 

They  signed  and  they  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 

Carter  Braxton  of  Virginia,  a  wealthy  planter 
and  trader,  saw  his  ships  swept  from  the  seas  by 
the  British  navy.  He  sold  his  home  and  properties 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  died  in  rags. 

Thomas  McKeam  was  so  hounded  by  the 
British  that  he  was  forced  to  move  his  family  al- 
most constantly.  He  served  in  the  Congress  with- 
out pay,  and  his  family  was  kept  in  hiding.  His 
possessions  were  taken  from  him,  and  poverty  was 
his  reward. 


Vandals  or  soldiers  or  both,  looted  the  proper- 
ties of  Ellery,  Clymer,  Hall,  Walton,  Gwinnett, 
Heyward,  Ruttledge,  and   Middleton. 

At  the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr., 
noted  that  the  British  General  Cornwallis,  had 
taken  over  the  Nelson  home  for  his  headquarters. 
The  owner  quietly  urged  General  George  Washing- 
ton to  open  fire,  which  was  done.  The  home  was 
destroyed,  and  Nelson  died  bankrupt. 

Francis  Lewis  had  his  home  and  properties  de- 
stroyed. The  enemy  jailed  his  wife,  and  she  died 
within  a  few  months. 

John  Hart  was  driven  from  his  wife's  bedside 
as  she  was  dying.  Their  13  children  fled  for  their 
lives.  His  fields  and  his  gristmill  were  laid  waste. 
For  more  than  a  year  he  lived  in  forests  and  caves, 
returning  home  after  the  war  to  find  his  wife 
dead,  his  children  vanished.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
died  from  exhaustion  and  a  broken  heart. 

Norris  and  Livingston  suffered  similar   fates. 

Such  were  the  stories  and  sacrifices  of  the 
American  Revolution.  These  were  not  wild-eyed, 
rabble-rousing  ruffians.  They  were  soft-spoken 
men  of  means  and  education.  They  had  security, 
but  they  valued  liberty  more.  Standing  tall, 
straight,  and  unwavering,  they  pledged:  "For  the 
support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  the  Divine  Providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other,  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor." 

They    gave    us    an    independent    America. 
Can  we  keep  it? 


I 
I 
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(Rinq  Old  ike  J>o1m,  titinq  Qn  th&  Jhuui 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky,  the  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night;  ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new,  ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go;  ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind,  for  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor,  ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  the  slowly  dying  cause,  and  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life,  with  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin,  the  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes,  but  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood,  the  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right,  ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease,  ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old,  ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free,  the  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land,  ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

— Alfred  Tennyson 
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S/mp/e  7/nngs  o/  Life 

My  wealth  is  all  the  riches  of  the  earth,  yet  in  my  pockets 
there  is  only  the  jingle  of  a  few  small  coins.  There  are  treas- 
ures more  precious  than  the  gems  and  jewels  which  filled 
the  strong  boxes  of  Croesus.  Covetous  Midas,  unhappy  soul, 
asked  the  gods  for  the  golden  touch,  and,  having  received 
it,  knew  only  affliction. 

Wiser  men  have  gotten  greater  pleasures  from  the  sim- 
pler things  of  life  than  the  misers  have  from  their  hoards. 
Blinded  by  the  glitter  of  gold,  the  miser  has  not  seen  the 
wondrous  things  that  make  our  little  world  such  an  enchanted 
place.  He  is  unaware  of  the  divine  music  in  the  dulcet,  every- 
day symphonies  which  come  forth  from  the  earth  and  from 
the  merry  creatures  peopling   it. 

A  favored  one  is  he  who  knows  the  song  of  birds,  music 
composed  by  angels.  A  thousand  violins  cannot  serenade 
a  new  day  as  sweetly  and  as  melodiously  as  a  little  bird's 
paean  to  the  rising  sun.  There  is  harmony  in  whirring  insect 
wings,  and  a  carol  of  contentment  in  the  croak  of  a  frog, 
raised    in  unharmonious  chorus. 

He  who  knows  and  cherishes  the  simple  things,  whether 
mice  or  mountains,  has  in  his  possession  all  the  riches  of 
the  earth. 
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Although  New  Year's  resolutions  may  be  trite,  it  is  a 
fact  that  setting  a  goal  is  a  spur  to  accomplishment.  Hence 
the  following  ten  resolutions,  declared  to  be  the  wisest  of 
them   all,   are  suggested: 

1.  Adapt  yourself  to  circumstances,  but  do  not  lose 
character  and   purpose. 

2.  Be   frank,   but   not   blunt. 

3.  Be   courteous,   but   not  defiant. 

4.  Work   hard,   but  consistently  and    not   in   spots. 

5.  Specialize  and  master  some  one  thing,  but  do  not 
narrow  yourself  and   lose   perspective. 

6.  Cultivate  the  power  of  expression  in  writing  and 
speaking,  but  do  not  be  verbose. 

7.  Separate  the  fundamentals  from  the  details  and 
summarize   action,   but  do   not   ignore  the  details. 

8.  Have  faith  in  mankind  and  self-confidence,  but  do 
not   be   gullible   or   conceited. 

9.  Be  mindful  of  your  business  and  personal  associates, 
but   not  to  the   point  of   breeding   disrespect. 

10.  Visualize  and  plan  ahead,  but  not  so  far  ahead 
as  to  overlook  the  immediate  future. 

You  may  be  whatever  you  resolve  to  be.  Determine  to 
be  something  in  the  world  and  you  will  be  something. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  JANUARY,  1981  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Robert  Gaither 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION   Joseph   Farlow 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION   Noel   Bourgeois 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   Theresa   McKinley 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Stanley  Searle 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  _ ...Kenny  Temple 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS    — Jackie   Andonian 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Peggy   Klock 

(has  pride  in  her  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Kevin  Overton 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION Jackie    Nichols 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Cynthia    Barnes 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS   Paul   Kessock 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE  Ronald  Dubois 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY    Chris   Manfre 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE    Jimmy   James 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Tony  Tompson 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Cissy  Mangan 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE    Michael   Akins 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

The  second  site  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
was  at  King  of  Prussia  (the  first  being  in  Straf- 
ford of  which  no  pictures  have  been  located). 

The  large  building  pictured  is  the  house  which 
served  as  residence  and  classrooms  for  the  pupils 
and  teachers  and  for  the  founder  and  principal, 
Doctor  Jessie  Royer  Greaves. 

The  small  building  was  the  garage  with  a  sec- 
ond floor  apartment  for  the  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Florig.  Mrs.  Florig  was  secretary  to 
Doctor  Greaves  and  has  served  as  secretary  on 
the  board  of  directors. 

Not  shown  are  the  lawns  and  playgrounds  and 
a  small  outdoor  swimming  pool  enjoyed  by  the 
pupils  during  the  hot  days  of  summer. 


The  Banquet 

The  banquet  is  coming  soon.  I  go  to  the  ban- 
quet. We  eat  spaghetti  and  meatballs.  The  ban- 
quet is  for  all  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Cub  Scouts. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


My  Gifts 

I  went  home  for  Christmas.  Mommy  picked  me 
up  at  school.  I  got  nail  polish  for  Christmas  and 
Mommy  put  it  on.  I  got  a  lot  of  new  clothes. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 
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Music 

I  like  to  listen  to  the  music  for  our  exercises.  I 
like  to  sing,  too.  I  sing  the  grace  for  the  eating 
class. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
-o 

Doctor 

I  go  to  the  doctor.  He  gives  me  a  shot.  I  shout 
when  he  gives  me  a  shot. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 
— . o 

Party 

I  go  to  the  party.  I  eat  ice  cream  and  I  eat 
cake.  I  got  presents.  I  like  my  presents.  I  have  fun 
at  the  party. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 

o 

School 

I  do  my  work  at  school.  I  do  my  numbers.  I  put 
two  pegs  on  the  number  two.  I  smell  things  and  I 
taste  things.  I  tell  what  they  are. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 


School 

I  find  the  stairs.  I  find  my  classroom.  I  am 
asked  to  show  where  my  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth 
are. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


Christmas  Vacation 

I  got  a  radio  for  Christmas.  Mommy  and  I 
listened  to  Barbara  Streisand;  we  like  to  sing  to- 
gether. I  also  got  a  doll.  Daddy  and  I  flew  together 
to  Milwaukee. 

Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil 


The  Holidays 

I  went  home  to  Boston  for  Christmas.  My  sis- 
ter Carole  and  I  flew  together.  I  am  happy  to  be 
back  at  school  with  my  friends. 

Johnny  Jewkes,  Pupil 


Gifts 

I  got  new  shoes  for  Christmas.  I'm  very  glad  to 
be  back  at  school.  We  do  finger  painting  in  class. 

Kevin  Wood,  Pupil 


Winter  Hobbies 

I  like  to  play  with  blocks.  I  stand  on  my  chair 
and  pile  them  up  very  high.  It's  very  cold  these 
days.  I  don't  like  the  snow. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 
o 

Our  Class 

I'm  glad  to  be  back  at  school.  We  are  working 
on  numbers  and  learning  to  count. 

Joyce  Hunt,  Pupil 
o 

A  Very  Special  Christmas  Present 

When  I  opened  my  Christmas  presents  on 
Christmas  morning  I  was  very  happy  that  I  got  a 
very  nice  gold  necklace.  It  was  from  my  mother. 
It  was  my  first  time  to  wear  a  necklace.  I  feel  good 
with  the  necklace  around  my  neck.  I  touch  it  of- 
ten to  see  if  it  is  still  around  my  neck.  I  am  afraid 
to  lose  it,  I  guess. 

Now  I  am  back  at  school  and  starting  my  new 
year.  I  showed  my  necklace  to  everybody.  They 
like  it,  too.  I  am  proud  of  my  necklace. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 


Airplane  Trip  Going   Back 

to  Philadelphia 

My  stepfather  and  Mom  took  me  to  the  air- 
port in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  I  got  on  the  air- 
plane going  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Flight  Number 
418. 

In  the  Atlanta  airport  one  flight  attendant 
helped  me  get  on  to  the  electric  cart  to  get  to  the 
connecting  flight,  number  934,  Delta,  going  to  the 
Philadelphia  airport.  Mr.  Pete  and  Miss  Moore 
picked  me  up  at  the  airport. 

I  am  used  to  riding  on  the  airplane  I  guess.  I 
guess  I  am  not  afraid  anymore. 

Chris  Manfre,  Pupil 
o— — — 

Playing  Cards 

I  played  cards  at  home.  There  are  fifty  two 
cards  in  the  deck.  I  match  cards  of  the  same  num- 
ber, including  jacks,  queens  and  kings.  Sometimes 
I  arrange  the  cards  from  numbers  one  to  ten, 
cards  of  the  same  suits  and  cards  in  rows.  First 
row  from  one  to  ten  of  the  same  suit;  then  the 
second  row  up  to  fourth  row.  I  cannot  shuffle  the 
cards  very  well.  I  guess  it  will  take  time  before  I 
can  do  it  very  well.  It  is  fun  playing  with  cards. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 


Being  Home 

I  did  many  things  at  home.  I  watched  tele- 
vision. My  favorite  shows  are  "The  Flintstones", 
"Sesame  Street",  "Tic-Tac-Dough",  and  "The 
Price  is  Right". 

I  went  shopping  with  Mommy.  I  got  a  new 
shirt  and  sweater.  I  had  a  lot  of  good  food.  I  had 
spaghetti  and  meatballs,  and  on  Christmas  Day 
we  had  chicken. 

I  took  the  bus  back  to  school.  I  like  riding  on 
the  bus.  I  had  a  nice  holiday. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Christmas  Vacation 

I  had  a  lot  of  fun  when  I  was  home.  At  our 
church  we  had  a  Christmas  play  that  the  kids  put 
on.  We  sang  some  carols.  After  the  play  some  Gos- 
pel singers  sang  for  us.  It  was  fun. 

The  day  before  Christmas  my  mom  and  I  went 
shopping.  We  got  a  turkey  and  the  rest  of  the 
things  for  our  dinner.  We  went  to  my  grand- 
mother's house  for  a  Christmas  party.  At  the 
party  we  all  exchanged  our  Christmas  presents. 
I  got  some  really  nice  new  clothes. 

On  New  Year's  Day  we  had  dinner.  I  watched 
the  annual  Mummer's  Parade.  For  the  rest  of  va- 
cation I  watched  some  cartoons.  I  had  a  wonderful 
vacation. 

Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil 


MRS.  CARRIE  McHUGH 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
A.  Olson  for  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Olson's  mother,  Mrs. 
McHugh  who  died  Saturday,  December  27,  1980. 

Mr.  Olson  joined  our  staff  two  years  ago. 


ANNE  C.  MEYEREND 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Meyerend  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Meyerend's 
mother,  Anne  C.  Meyerend,  who  died  April  27,  1980. 

Mr.  Meyerend  has  been  with  our  teaching  staff 
for  over  seven  years. 

o 

FRANK  M.  MEYEREND 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Meyerend  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Meyerend's 
father,  Frank  M.  Meyerend,  who  died  January  25, 
1981. 

o 

CONGRATULATIONS 

Congratulations  to  Mrs.  Clark  (of  our  business 
office)  on  the  birth  of  her  first  grandchild, 
Danielle  Leigh  Carlton  on  Saturday,  January  10, 
1981. 

o 

A  Christmas  Play 

On  Sunday  night,  December  21st  I  went  to  a 
Christmas  play.  My  mom,  sisters,  and  brothers 
went  with  me.  The  title  of  the  play  was  "The  First 
Christmas".  It  was  held  at  the  Spotlight  Church 
in  Bristol,  Pennsylvania.  First,  we  all  sang  Christ- 
mas carols — Joy  to  the  World  and  Silent  Night. 
Michelle,  my  big  sister  was  the  narrator  of  the 
play  and  Doug,  my  little  brother,  was  the  shepherd 
boy.  I  remember  the  angels  told  a  story  how  Je- 
sus was  born. 

When  the  play  was  over  we  all  clapped  our 
hands  and  sang  more  Christmas  carols;  then  the 
minister  prayed.  We  remained  seated  and  prayed, 
too  and  waited  for  our  Christmas  presents. 

I  got  a  candy  cane  and  a  $5.00  bill  in  an  en- 
velope, fruits  and  M  and  M's. 

It  was  the  first  time  a  program  was  sponsored 
by  the  Spotlight  Church.  I  enjoyed  the  play  very 
much. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

On  Visitors'  Day,  May  18,  1980,  for  the  first 
time  the  school  began  the  presentation  of  Certifi- 
cates of  Appreciation  to  individuals  who  had  giv- 
en long  years  of  volunteer  service  to  our  pupils. 

The  May  certificates  were  presented  to: 

1.  Sister  Catherine  Thomas 

2.  Mrs.  Catherine  Gallagher 

3.  Mr.  George  Beda 

4.  Mrs.  Vivian  Allison 

5.  Mr.  Harry  Allison 

6.  Mrs.  Emmy  Howell 

The  next  time  for  presentations  was  at  Christ- 
mas, 1980.  These  certificates  were  given  to: 

1.  Mrs.  Auda  Sutch 

2.  Fidelis    Class,    Lower    Providence    Presbyterian 
Church 

3.  Burroughs  Employees 

4.  Woman's  Club  of  Ardmore 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  re-printed  articles 
having  to  do  with  one  of  our  loyal  friends,  Mrs. 
Auda  Sutch,  to  whom  a  certificate  was  presented 
at  Christmastime. 

As  the  year  rolls  around  and  at  the  next  suit- 
able occasion,  we  plan  to  present  certificates  to 
other  individuals  (and  groups)  and  are  honored  to 
do  so. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


Mennonite   Home   News 

Ivy  Yost  Boyertown  News 

In  the  presence  of  residents  of  the  Home,  Auda 
Sutch,  a  resident,  was  presented  with  a  certificate 
of  appreciation  and  recognition  for  50  years  of 
service  to  the  Rover-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind 
of  Paoli.  The  certificate  was  presented  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  LaVerne  Hallman  of  the  Lower  Providence 
Presbyterian  Church. 

It  was  while  serving  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher 
with  the  Fidelis  Class  at  Lower  Providence  for  50 
years  that  Mrs.  Sutch  led  in  activities  as  the  cer- 
tificate states,  which  enriched  the  lives  and  ex- 
panded the  horizon  of  the  blind  and  multi-handi- 
capped. 

One  of  the  activities  was  an  annual  Christmas 
party  bringing  refreshments  and  gifts  to  the  pu- 
pils. 

Royer  Greaves  School  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  a  former  teacher  at  Over- 
brook,  who  recognized  a  special  need  of  handi- 
capped blind  children  and  opened  a  Home  with  7 
children  at  King  of  Prussia.  Heading  the  school 
today  is  Mrs.  Anna  Perry. 


MR.  CHARLES  FRICKLETON 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  M.  Clark  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Clark's  father,  Mr.  Frickleton  who  died  Wednes- 
day, December  7,  1980. 

Mrs.  Clark  has  been  with  us  for  over  five  years. 
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Reprint  from  HILLTOP  HIGHLIGHTS  (Newsletter 
of  THE  LOWER  PROVIDENCE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH)  January  1981 

MRS.  AUDA  SUTCH  HONORED 

The  Annual  Christmas  Party  for  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  For  The  Blind,  was  held  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  7  December,  1980.  This  party  is  spon- 
sored by  our  Sunday  school  class,  "The  Helping 
Hand  Class". 

During  the  program  Mrs.  Auda  Sutch  was  pre- 
sented with  a  certificate  of  appreciation  for  50 
years  of  dedicated  service.  As  Auda  was  not  pres- 
ent, LaVerne  Hallman,  Superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day School  accepted  the  award  for  her. 

On  10  December,  LaVerne  and  Mabel  Hallman 
paid  a  surprise  visit  to  the  Frederick  Mennonite 
Home  and  presented  this  award  to  Auda.  The 
presentation  took  place  in  the  dining  room  at  the 
noon  meal  where  all  of  her  friends  gathered. 

Auda  was  so  surprised  she  was  speechless! 

We  asked  Auda  how  she  and  the  Fidelis  Class 
became  involved  in  this  worthwhile  cause.  She 
told  us  that  she  was  a  friend,  of  the  founder, 
"Mother"  Greaves,  as  all  the  students  called  her. 

Auda  was,  of  course,  the  teacher  of  the  Fidelis 
class  for  many  years.  The  class  was  also  presented 
with  a  certificate.  As  the  Fidelis  class  has  become 
older  and  decreased  in  numbers  it  was  feared  that 
this  project  might  be  dropped.  However,  the  Help- 
ing Hand  Class  has  assumed  the  leadership  and  is 
carrying  on  this  tradition. 

It  sounds  as  though  our  Sunday  School  is  do- 
ing something  for  this  school,  but,  it  is  quite  the 
reverse;  for  anyone  who  has  ever  attended  this 
school's  party  at  which  the  children  sing,  dance 
and  play  handbells,  comes  away  counting  their 
own  blessings,  and  giving  thanks  that  there  are 
places  where  children  who  were  once  considered 
untrainable,  are  trained  and  more  importantly, 
loved. 

The  Royer-Greaves  School  is  located  in  Paoli 
and  is  for  blind,  multi-handicapped  children.  So 
many  lives  have  been  enriched  at  this  school  and 
we  are  thankful  for  an  opportunity  such  as  at- 
tending the  Christmas  program.  Won't  you  join  us 
next  year? 


An  Invitation  from  the  Workshop 

I  was  invited  to  play  the  piano  in  a  workshop 
for  a  Christmas  party.  Miss  Forbes  accompanied 
me  to  the  workshop. 

I  played  Christmas  carols;  then  I  stayed  for 
awhile  for  lunch.  After  lunch  I  played  some  more 
Christmas  songs.  Santa  Claus  came  and  gave  gifts 
to  the  children  at  the  workshop.  I  enjoyed  playing 
for  the  children  at  the  workshop. 

It  was  in  Louisiana. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
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The  Workshop  in  Coatesville 

Every  Tuesday  morning  we  go  to  the  Workshop 
in  Coatesville.  On  Tuesday  after  the  Christmas  va- 
cation, Mr.  Steciw  drove  us  in  the  new  blue  bus  to 
the  workshop.  I  worked  on  putting  stickers  on  pot 
holders;  then  I  put  three  of  them  in  a  plastic  bag. 
Miss  Doris  helped  me. 

We  took  our  break  at  12:00.  I  got  a  coke  from 
the  soda  machine. 

On  our  way  home  we  stopped  to  see  Mr.  Ste- 
ciw's  grandmother.  She  gave  us  cookies;  then  we 
came  back  to  school.  I  enjoy  going  to  Coatesville. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 
o 

My  Christmas  Vacation 

I  spent  my  Christmas  vacation  at  home  with 
Mommy,  Daddy,  and  my  family.  I  was  happy  to 
be  at  home.  Mother  made  good  things  for  us  to 
eat.  She  is  a  good  cook.  For  Christmas  dinner  we 
had  turkey. 

I  saw  my  Uncle  Tom  and  other  friends.  People 
come  to  see  Mommy  and  Daddy.  I  played  my  tape 
recorder  and  radio.  Santa  Claus  brought  me  a 
shirt,  socks,  and  other  clothes  I  needed.  I  had  fun 
with  Linda,  Pat  and  Bob. 

On  Sunday,  I  came  back  to  school.  I  had  a  good 
time  at  home. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 
o 

A  Visit  to  my  Sister  Belle 

One  afternoon,  mom  and  I  went  to  visit  my 
sister  Belle  and  her  three  daughters.  When  we  ar- 
rived in  my  sister's  house  she  said,  "Hi"  to  Mom 
and  me.  We  had  a  nice  talk.  She  asked  me  how  I 
was  doing  at  school.  I  told  her  I  was  doing  fine. 
She  served  us  cookies,  peanut  butter  and  jelly.  Af- 
ter awhile  we  said  good-by  to  my  sister  and  my 
nieces. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 
o 

Christmas  Vacation 

At  1:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  December  19,  my  mom 
came  to  school  to  pick  me  up  for  the  Christmas 
vacation.  We  stopped  for  lunch  and  I  had  apple- 
sauce and  a  cup  of  tea. 

When  I  got  home  I  played  my  tape  recorder. 
I  had  to  use  the  plug  because  the  batteries  were 
dead.  I  found  a  new  green  desk  light  in  my  room. 
My  mom  and  I  went  to  K-Mart.  I  got  a  new  tape 
case  and  batteries. 

Christmas  Day  was  very,  very  cold.  Mom's  car 
wouldn't  start  so  we  spent  a  nice  quiet  Christmas 
at  home.  I  got  a  pair  of  new  slacks,  tops,  coloring 
books,  a  necklace,  panty-hose,  and  a  Christmas 
tape  of  Elvis.  My  mom  liked  the  umbrella  I  got 
her.  We  had  a  nice  dinner. 

On  New  Year's  Day  I  watched  the  Mummer's 
Parade  on  T.V.  I  watched  it  for  a  long  time.  I 
really  liked  the  costumes,  floats,  and  music.  I  also 
watched  "New  Year's  Rocking  Eve"  on  New  Year's 
Eve.  My  favorite  singer,  Barry  Manilow,  was  on  the 
show. 

I  really  had  a  nice  relaxing  vacation  and  I 
would  like  to  wish  everyone  a  very  Happy  New 
Year. 

Theresa  McKinley,  Pupil 


Folk  Music 

Music  plays  a  very  important  part  in  our  pu- 
pils' life.  It  is  used  for  recreational,  educational 
and  therapeutical  purposes  in  training  our  pupils. 
They  love  all  kinds  of  music  whether  it  is  classi- 
cal, modern,  popular  or  folk  music.  Here,  in  this 
article,  I  would  like  to  discuss  folk  music  in  gen- 
eral. 

Folk  music  exists  in  all  cultures  throughout  the 
world.  The  differences  between  folk  music  and 
other  types  of  music  such  as  popular  music, 
classical  music,  or  art  music  are  not  precise.  Un- 
like cultivated  or  classical  music  which  is  essen- 
tially the  art  of  a  small  social,  economic,  or  intel- 
lectual elite,  folk  music  is  understood  by  a  broad 
segment  of  the  population.  The  most  important 
characteristic  of  a  folk  song  is  its  dependence  on 
acceptancy  in  a  community — a  village,  nation  or 
family — and  its  oral  tradition.  Because  it  is 
learned  through  hearing,  it  has  the  tendency  to 
change  as  it  is  performed  by  one  individual  and 
passed  to  another. 

A  piece  of  folk  music  is  the  property  of  the 
entire  community.  Folk  songs  are  created  by  in- 
dividuals, when  first  composed.  Each  song  is  the 
work  of  one  composer;  however,  it  is  recreated 
constantly  by  the  performers  who  learn  to  sing  it. 

Folk  music  is  functional  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
associated  with  other  activities.  In  a  traditional 
folk  society,  folk  music  is  a  necessity  in  almost  all 
rituals  and  festivals.  Music  is  not  primarily  for 
entertainment  or  for  aesthetic  interest,  but  for 
accompaniment  to  other  activities  particularly  rit- 
ual, work,  and  dance.  Recently  in  modern  indus- 
trial nations,  folk  music  has  been  used  by  ethnic, 
occupational,  or  religious  minorities  to  promote 
self-esteem  and  self-preservation.  For  example, 
the  function  of  folk  music  has  been  used  by  or- 
ganizations to  advocate  social  change  such  as  the 
United  States  civil  rights  movement. 

As  mentioned  above,  folk  music  is  usually  trans- 
mitted by  word  of  mouth — an  oral  tradition.  A 
folk  song  can  be  changed  as  a  result  of  the  crea- 
tiveness  of  the  performers  or  of  the  performers' 
particular  musical  style,  or  of  their  faulty  memory. 
As  it  is  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, a  folk  song  develops  additional  forms,  called 
"variants",  which  may  differ  from  each  other. 
Folk  tunes  also  change  when  they  cross  ethnic  or 
cultural  boundaries.  A  German  variant,  for  ex- 
ample, may  exhibit  a  characteristic  folk  music; 
while  one  of  its  variants,  Czech  folk  music,  carries 
Czechoslovakian  traits.  The  degree  to  which  songs 
change  varies  from  one  culture  to  another.  In 
western  Europe,  songs  change  little  and  only  slow- 
ly. In  others,  such  as  the  Afro-American  culture, 
the  opposite  tendency  is  found. 

There  is  frequent  interchange  of  tunes  be- 
tween neighboring  countries.  A  few  tune  types  are 
found  throughout  the  European  culture  area.  Each 
country,  however,  tends  to  have  a  repertory  of  its 
own;  of  which  stylistic  features  as  well  as  tunes 
are  not  shared  with  neighbors. 

The  20th  century  has  seen  the  decline  of  folk 
tradition  in  many  areas,  particularly  in  those 
areas  that  became  heavily  urbanized  and  indus- 
trialized. From  the  middle  ages  until  the  19th  cen- 
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tury,  folk  music  had  probably  been  distributed 
evenly  throughout  Europe  and  the  Americas.  After 
1950,  folk  music  was  found  most  readily  in  areas 
that  were  not  heavily  industrialized,  such  as  in 
the  isolated  mountain  regions  of  North  America 
or  Italy  and  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  Europe.  In  America,  folk  music  of  Euro- 
pean origin  became  mixed  with  elements  of  non- 
Western  music,  especially  the  African  and  the 
American  Indian. 

There  are  different  styles  of  folk  songs,  such 
as  ballads,  generally  short  narrative  songs  with 
repeated  lines,  epics  (longer  narratives  in  heroic 
style),  work  songs,  love,  and  other  lyrical  songs, 
songs  of  a  ceremonial  nature,  accompanying  the 
life  cycle  of  man  or  the  annual  agricultural  cycle, 
songs  accompanying  games,  dance  music,  and 
lullabies. 

Folk  music  is  closely  related  to  popular  music 
in  many  ways,  especially  in  the  20th  century  when 
much  of  folk  society  became  modern  urban  socie- 
ty; and  oral  tradition  was  supplemented  by  the 
radio  and  phonograph  record.  Some  folk  music 
maintains  stylistic  authenticity;  but  some  as- 
sumes the  characteristics  of  popular  music.  Much 
of  what  is  called  folk  music  in  English-speaking 
countries  is  a  sub-category  within  popular  music. 
It  is  the  result  of  urban  professionals  who  appro- 
priate folk  music  styles  for  concert  and  recorded 
performance. 

There  has  been  some  interaction  between  folk 
music  and  rock  music;  as  some  people  call  it  "folk- 
rock".  Folk-rock  arose  in  North  America  in  the 
1960's.  In  its  text,  it  is  a  modern  urban  folk  song 
with  a  topical  subject  matter,  often  on  social  and 
moral  issues.  Musically,  however,  it  has  the  char- 
acteristic of  rock  in  its  electric  string  band  and 
percussion  accompaniment.  Other  current  types  of 
music  which  mix  folk  and  popular  elements  are: 
African  high  life,  American  jazz,  rhythm  and 
blues,  country-western  music,  and  many  Latin 
American  forms  such  as  the  tango  and  bossa  nova. 

Relationship  between  church  music  and  folk 
music  is  also  noted.  Some  church  music  derives 
from  the  application  of  religious  text  as  well  as 
from  secular  folk  tunes.  This  practice  may  be 
seen,  for  example,  in  hymns  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  in  the  revival  hymns  of  19th 
century  American  camp  meetings  which  were 
called  "folk  hymns"  because  of  their  origins  and 
associations  with  folk-like  groups. 

In  medieval  Europe,  under  the  expansion  of 
Christianity,  attempts  were  made  to  suppress  folk 
music  because  of  its  associations  with  heathen 
rites  and  customs.  During  the  late  15th  and  16th 
centuries  urban  classes  responded  more  favorably 
to  folk  music  than  they  had  in  the  medieval  peri- 
od. The  humanistic  attitude  of  the  Renaissance 
encouraged  the  acceptance  of  folk  music  as  a 
genre  of  rustic  antique  songs.  Renaissance  com- 
posers made  extensive  use  of  folk  and  popular  mu- 
sic. Folk  music  seems  to  have  receded  somewhat 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  literate  classes  dur- 
ing the  17th  century.  During  the  18th  century,  folk 
music  again  became  important  to  art  music,  es- 
pecially among  the  Viennese  of  classicists.  They 
incorporated  folk  tunes  and  the  general  style  of 
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folk  music  into  their  instrumental  music.  In  the 
late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  the  growth  of 
national  historical  consciousness  and  the  idealiza- 
tion of  the  rural  milieu  led  to  the  collection,  pres- 
ervation and  study  of  folk  songs.  Folk  songs  came 
to  be  considered  a  "national  treasure".  Govern- 
ment encouragement  of  folk  music  became  com- 
mon after  the  early  19th  century. 

Since  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century,  folk 
music  has  been  collected  and  preserved  by  me- 
chanical recordings.  The  application  of  print  and 
recording  technology  to  folk  music  has  made  pos- 
sible the  revival  of  folk  music. 

Folk  songs  are  now  frequently  a  part  of  school 
music  curricular.  Various  clubs,  organizations  and 
societies  have  arisen — these  focusing  in  one  way 
or  another  on  folk  music.  Festivals  of  folk  music 
and  dance  are  annual  events  in  many  communi- 
ties throughout  the  world.  Radio  stations  devote 
substantial  portions  of  their  programming  time  to 
the  broadcasting  of  folk  music.  There  are  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  international  Folk  Music 
Council  and  the  Society  for  Ethnomusicology,  do- 
ing extensive  studies  of  folk  music  of  the  world. 

Chhu-Swei  Ou, 
Teacher  of  Music 


Home  for  Christmas 

My  daddy  came  to  pick  me  up  for  Christmas 
vacation.  When  I  got  home  my  dad  took  my  suit- 
case upstairs  and  unpacked  it.  I  listened  to  my 
tape  recorder.  I  listened  to  "Annie",  Mr.  Roger's 
"The  People  in  Your  Neighborhood",  and  "Sesame 
Street". 

I  got  many  nice  gifts  for  Christmas.  I  got  a 
"Dream  House"  for  my  dolls,  new  dolls  with  out- 
fits, and  furniture  for  the  dream  house.  The  fur- 
niture was  chairs,  tables,  a  refrigerator,  stove, 
sink  and  beds.  I  hope  I  get  some  more  furniture. 
I  need  a  bathroom  in  the  house. 

My  sister  gave  me  a  new  top  and  slacks  with  a 
belt. 

We  had  a  nice  Christmas  dinner.  We  had  tur- 
key, succotash,  salad,  and  stuffing.  I  watched  the 
New  Year's  Eve  television  show.  Barry  Manilow 
sang.  On  New  Year's  Day  I  watched  the  Mum- 
mer's Parade.  I  had  a  very  nice  vacation  at  home. 

Jackie  Andonian,  Pupil 


Christmas 

Mommy  picked  me  up  at  school  and  I  saw 
Daddy  when  I  got  home.  I  also  saw  Tammy  and 
Kimmy  at  home.  Fluffy,  my  dog,  was  there,  too. 

I  went  to  the  store  with  Mommy  and  I  got  a 
new  shirt.  I  also  went  to  a  big  school  during  the 
day.  I  worked  with  pegs  and  puzzles.  I  listened  to 
tapes.  I  listened  to  stories.  "Sesame  Street"  was  on 
the  television. 

I  went  to  bed  early  at  home.  I  had  a  nice 
Christmas  Day.  I  got  a  lot  of  clothes  for  Christmas 
and  I  really  needed  them.  I  had  a  nice  vacation. 

Jackie  Nichols,  Pupil 


H 


Vacation  at  Home 

When  I  got  home  my  dad  put  my  suitcase  and 
trunk  in  my  study  room.  We  went  to  the  mall  in 
New  Bedford.  We  saw  a  movie.  We  saw  "Nine  to 
Five"  starring  Jane  Fonda,  Lily  Tomlin,  and  Dol- 
ly Parton.  It  was  a  very  funny  movie.  There  was  a 
lot  of  fighting  in  the  movie.  We  shopped  at  the 
mall.  I  got  some  new  clothes. 

On  Christmas  Day  we  all  went  over  to  my  sis- 
ter's house.  She  cooked  a  delicious  meal.  We  had 
turkey,  stuffing,  salad,  sweet  potatoes,  mashed  po- 
tatoes, string  beans,  milk,  and  pumpkin  pie  for 
dessert.  I  had  two  pieces  of  pumpkin  pie.  I  got 
some  nice  gifts  for  Christmas.  I  got  a  new  stereo 
which  I'm  going  to  keep  at  home.  I  also  got  a  new 
album,  clothes,  and  candy. 

I  stayed  home  a  little  longer  this  vacation  be- 
cause my  parents  both  got  the  flu.  I  had  to  stay 
home  and  take  good  care  of  them.  I  didn't  get  the 
flu  because  I  had  a  flu  shot  in  October.  Maybe 
everyone  should  get  the  flu  shot  this  year.  I  had  a 
great  time  at  home.  Happy  New  Year  everyone! 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 


Christmas  Vacation 

Mr.  Dalton  came  to  school  to  pick  me  up  for 
my  Christmas  vacation.  I  was  gone  for  two  weeks 
and  two  days.  I  spent  my  vacation  with  Ms.  Ches- 
ter, M.  Christine  and  Ms.  Wendy.  I  watched  a  lot 
of  television  over  the  vacation.  My  favorites  are 
"Wonder  Woman",  "Bionic  Woman",  and  "The 
Incredible  Hulk".  I  also  watched  a  Christmas  pro- 
gram. 

I  got  some  nice  gifts  for  Christmas.  I  got  a 
clown,  a  ball  with  a  bell  in  it,  and  two  books.  One 
book  was  about  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  other 
was  about  George  Washington. 

I  ate  at  Roy  Roger's.  I  had  hamburgers,  French 
fries,  coke,  and  a  chocolate  sundae.  It  was  deli- 
cious. 

Another  boy  stayed  with  me  also.  He  has  to 
stay  in  a  wheelchair  and  goes  to  the  Overbook 
High  School.  In  the  afternoons,  Ms.  Charmain 
worked  with  Dewise,  Horace,  Richard,  and  me  on 
things  like  clay,  "Sesame  Street",  bulletin  boards, 
and  other  things  like  numbers  and  reading. 

I  had  a  nice  time  in  the  house  and  everyone 
was  nice  to  me.  I  hope  to  see  them  again  at  Easter. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 


Christmas  Vacation 

When  I  got  home  I  saw  Mommy,  Daddy,  and 
Scott.  I  helped  Mommy  and  Daddy  decorate  our 
Christmas  tree.  We  put  Christmas  balls,  lights,  and 
an  angel  on  the  top.  On  Christmas  morning  we  all 
opened  our  presents.  I  got  a  skirt,  sweater,  and 
some  toys.  While  I  was  home,  I  watched  some  car- 
toons and  other  shows.  I  played  with  Scott  while  I 
was  home.  I  had  a  good  time  at  home.  It  was  a 
very  happy  New  Year's  Day. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


My  Christmas  Vacation 

I  went  home  on  Thursday,  December  18,  1980. 
My  father  met  me  at  the  airport.  On  the  way  home 
we  stopped  for  hamburgs  and  French  fries.  That 
night  I  stayed  with  my  grandmother,  where  I 
played  my  records  and  practiced  the  piano.  On 
Saturday  I  spent  the  day  with  my  father.  He  took 
me  out  to  dinner  and  then  back  to  my  grand- 
mother's house. 

Sunday  I  talked  to  several  of  my  friends  on  the 
telephone.  My  friend  Wendy  stayed  overnight  on 
Monday;  and  we  stayed  up  very  late.  We  had  fun 
making  tape  recordings  of  each  other. 

I  spent  Christmas  Eve  with  my  father.  I  re- 
ceived a  braille  watch,  tapes,  records,  and  perfume, 
and  a  book.  I  was  able  to  visit  with  my  aunts; 
when  my  mother  was  working.  I  stayed  with  Miss 
Anderson. 

On  New  Year's  Day  I  listened  to  the  football 
games  while  my  mother  prepared  a  delicious  meal 
for  us. 

On  January  6,  1981, 1  flew  back  to  Philadelphia. 
I  had  a  very  good  vacation  but  was  happy  to  be 
back  at  school. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


Christmas  Vacation 

I  went  home  for  Christmas  vacation.  I  took  the 
plane  to  Pittsburgh.  My  mommy  and  daddy  picked 
me  up.  I  saw  all  my  brothers  and  sisters.  It  was 
very  cold.  The  wind  was  blowing.  I  got  some  very 
nice  gifts  for  Christmas.  I  had  a  nice  time  at 
home. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil  (with  help) 
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THE  STORY  OF  FORGETTERY  ANN 

NN  was  hurrying  back  to  the  schoolroom.  She 
had  gone  halfway  home  when  she  suddenly 
remembered  she  had  forgotten  her  hat.  She 
paused  outside  the  door  just  in  time  to  hear 
the  janitor  say  to  her  teacher.  "Some  one 
has  forgotten  her  hat.     Just  a  little  careless." 

"I  suppose  it  is  Forgettery  Ann's,"  her  teacher  re- 
plied. "She  forgets  her  hat,  her  sweater,  a  book,  or 
a  pencil  almost  every  night." 

Ann  slipped  quietly  in  and  got  her  hat.  Her  dear 
teacher  had  called  her  "Forgettery  Ann."  So  that 
was  what  she  thought  of  her!  thought  Ann  indig- 
nantly. But  wasn't  it  true?  She  was  always  forget- 
ting something.  Well,  she  couldn't  help  it,  and  it 
was  mean  of  her  teacher  to  call  her  "Forgettery  Ann." 
But  why  couldn't  she  help  it?  Wasn't  she  as  smart 
as  her  little  mates  who  usually  remembered  their 
things?  Of  course  she  was;  she  would  show  every- 
body that  she  could  remember.  She  wasn't  going  to 
be  called  "Forgettery  Ann." 

Ann  flew  into  the  sitting  room,  put  her  hat  on  a 
chair,  and  announced  to  her  mother,  "Mother,  Beth 
has  a  Persian  kitten,  the  dearest  little  white  thing. 
I  do  wish  I  had  one." 

Mother  shook  her  head.  "No  use,  Ann ;  you'd  for- 
get to  feed  it." 

"Oh,  no,  I  wouldn't,  mother,"  said  Ann,  starting 
for  the  other  room. 

"You  are  forgetting  to  put  your  hat  away,  Ann," 
mother  called  after  her. 

Ann  returned  and  picked  up  her  hat.  No  one 
thought  she  could  remember  anything,  not  even  her 
dear  mother.  Wasn't  it  really  true?  She  had  re- 
solved on  her  way  home  to  put  her  hat  away.  She 
would  begin  over  again  right  now. 

All  that  evening,  as  soon  as  Ann  had  finished  with 
a  book  or  a  toy  she  put  it  away  before  doing  anything 
else.  She  felt  quite  well  satisfied  with  her  start  by 
bedtime,  although  she  did  get  into  bed  and  leave  her 
clothes  in  a  little  heap  on  the  floor.  She  thought  of 
them  almost  immediately  afterwards,  and  crawled 
right  out  and  arranged  them  neatly  over  the  back  of 
a  chair. 

One  afternoon  as  she  left  the  schoolroom  with  her 
books,  hat,  sweater  and  rubbers  (it  had  rained  a  little 
that  morning),  her  teacher  said,  "Well,  Ann,  it  has 
been  quite  a  while  since  you've  had  to  come  back  for 
something  you've  forgotten.  I  see  you  are  getting 
out  of  that  habit." 

Ann  beamed  with  pleasure.  "Yes,  I  got  tired  of 
being  'Forgettery  Ann.'  " 

Her  teacher  smiled,  "I  am  sure  no  one  can  call  you 
that  again." 

When  Ann  reached  home,  she  went  to  her  room  to 


hang  up  her  wraps  and  place  her  books  on  her  desk. 
There  on  her  desk  was  a  round,  covered  basket.  A 
card  was  tied  on  the  handle.  Ann  read,  "For  a  little 
girl  who  does  not  forget." 

What  could  be  in  it?  With  hands  that  trembled 
with  excitement,  she  lifted  the  lid,  and  joy,  oh,  joy! 
there  were  the  dearest  little  Persian  kittens,  two  of 
them,  curled  up  asleep  on  a  soft  little  blanket. 

Ann  hugged  them,  basket  and  all,  and  danced  into 
the  sitting  room  where  her  mother  was.  "Oh,  mother, 
I'll  never  forget  to  feed  them  and  take  care  of  them!" 

"I  am  sure  you  will  always  remember  to  care  for 
them,  Ann,"  her  mother  replied. 

"I'm  glad  I  learned  to  remember,  even  if  I  hadn't 
had  the  kittens  given  to  me,"  said  Ann.  "I  feel  so 
much  better  inside." 

"Yes,  dear."  mother  answered,  "good  habits  make 
us  happy." 


THE  LOST  CHILD 

The  chill  and  stormy  day  was  done,  the  working 
world  home  faring;  the  wind  came  roaring  through 
the  streets,  and  set  the  gas  lights  flaring;  and  hope- 
lessly and  aimlessly  the  scared  old  leaves  were  flying; 
when  mingled  with  the  soughing  wind,  I  heard  a 
small  voice  crying. 

And,  shivering  on  the  corner,  stood  a  child  of  four 
or  over,  no  cloak  nor  hat  her  small,  soft  arms  and 
wind-blown  curls  to  cover.  Her  dimpled  face  was 
stained  with  tears;  her  round  blue  eyes  ran  over;  sIm 
cherished  in  her  wee,  cold  hand,  a  bunch  of  fade** 
clover. 

And  one  hand  round  her  treasure,  while  she 
slipped  in  mine  the  other;  half  scared,  half  confiden- 
tial, said,  "Oh!  please,  I  want  my  mother." 

"Tell  me  your  street  and  number,  pet;  don't  cry, 
I'll  take  you  to  it."  Sobbing,  she  answered,  "I  for- 
get, the  organ  made  me  do  it.  He  came  and  played 
at  Milly's  steps,  the  monkey  took  the  money.  And  so 
I  followed  down  the  street,  the  monkey  was  so  funny. 
I've  walked  about  a  hundred  hours,  from  one  street 
to  another;  the  monkey's  gone,  I've  spoiled  my  flow- 
ers; oh,  please,  I  want  my  mother!" 

"But  what's  your  mother  name,  and  what's  the 
street?     Now  think  a  minute." 

"My  mother's  name  is  Mother  Dear;  the  street  I 
can't  begin  it." 

"But  what  is  strange  about  the  house,  or  new,  not 
like  the  others?" 

After  more  questioning  it  was  found  where  the 
little  girl  lived.  The  mother  was  happy  to  meet  her 
child  after  having  been  lost  for  three  hours.  The 
little  giiJ  promised  she  would  not  leave  the  yard  when 
the  organ  man  came  with  the  monkey. 
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Years  Add  Luster  to  Name  of  Washington 


N  THE  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington,  a  national  holiday,  and  one  that 
inspires  and  impels  a  new  consecration  to 
the  ideals  and  institutions  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent government,  bought  with  the 
blood  of  patriots,  it  is  fitting  that  a  review 
of  the  life  and  works  of  this  great  American  be  made 
in  every  home  and  before  every  group. 

History  presents  us  with  few 
characters  so  worthy  of  admiration 
and  esteem.  It  presents  us  with 
few  lives— despite  detractors  who, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  published  so-called  inti- 
mate cameos  that  were  manifestly 
fictitious — so  worthy  of  emulation. 

Outstanding  among  the  errors 
and  absurdities  of  so-called  bi- 
ographers are  those  in  the  "Life  of 
George  Washington,"  written  by 
Rev.  Mason  L.  Weems  and  pub- 
lished the  year  after  the  death  of 
the  "Father  of  His  Country." 

No  one,  not  even  so  great  and 
powerful  a  man  as  Washington, 
could  entirely  live  down  in  history 
the  reputation  of  a  goody-goody 
orig  with  which  the  well-meaning 
but  over-officious  Scottish  divine 
smothered  him. 

The  cherry  tree— fiction  of  the 
whole  cloth — has  had  but  few  rivals 
in  publicity,  and  has  done  the  mem- 
ory of  this  great  man  of  red  blood 
and  unflagging  courage  more  harm 
than  good. 

Fortunately,  as  the  generations 
have  come  and  gone,  the  real  Wash- 
ington— the  Washington  who  was  the  leading  figure 
of  thought  and  judgment  in  the  Continental  con- 
gress, who  led  with  spirit  and  masterful  generalship 
the  army  of  the  Revolution,  who  guided  the  build- 
ing of  the  tenets  of  faith  in  a  new  governmental 
structure — the  federal  Constitution  —  who  for  two 
terms  served  as  the  first  president  of  the  United 
States. 

Fortunately,  the  real  Washington  has  stood  out 
stronger  and  greater — as  a  warrior,  as  an  executive, 
as  a  constructionist,  as  a  patriot,  as  a  man,  as  a  force 
in  moral  leadership — as  the  years  have  passed. 

In  generations  yet  unborn  he  will  grow  rather 
than  shrink  in  universal  appraisement. 

The  mental  gifts  of  George  Washington  were  not 
of  the  dazzling  kind.  His  talents  were  not  over- 
brilliant.  And  yet  his  good  judgment,  founded  upon 
an  inborn  wisdom,  was  forceful  and  appealing.  He 
was  not  an  orator,  like  Patrick  Henry,  who  labored 
with  him  for  a  repeal  of  the  iniquitous  stamp  act. 
He  was  not  as  dashing  and  as  impulsive  as  either 
John  Hancock  or  Samuel  Adams.  And  yet  both  of 
them,  during  the  intense  stress  and  excitement  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Continental  congress,  turned 
to  Washington  for  his  thoughtful  advice  and  delib- 
erate conclusions,  and  Adams  from  the  floor  declared 
the  quiet,  almost  silent  leader  "the  unerring  son  of 


Washington   receiving  the  plaudits 
of   the   crowd    after    the   inaugura- 
tion   as   the   first   president   of  the 
United  States. 


Westmoreland"— George  Washington  having  been 
born  in  Westmoreland  county  on  February  22,  1732. 
This  was  in  September,  1774.  All  of  the  Colonies 
were  represented  at  the  time  except  Georgia.  The 
people  of  that  state  were  in  deep  sympathy  with  the 
congress,  but  their  royal  governor  prevented  the  ap- 
pointment of  delegates. 

Washington  was  a  man  of  unusual  power  because 
his  traits  of  character  were  so 
finely  proportioned  and  adjusted 
and  so  firmly  controlled  by  a  heroic 
will  and  fine  moral  faculty.  He 
could  withstand  alike  disaster  and 
obloquy.  He  could  reject  the  promp- 
ting of  ambition.  He  was  moved 
by  but  one  aspiration- — to  promote 
the  good  government  of  his  country 
and  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  people.  He  well  deserved  the 
noble  title  that  will  go  with  his 
name  throughout  the  expanse  of  hu- 
man history. 

Just  a  word  about  the  origin  of 
Washington,  his  personal  life,  and 
his  career  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman, 
and  as  an  executive. 

He  was  the  grandson  of  John 
Washington,  who  emigrated  in  1659 
from  Northamptonshire,  England, 
where  the  family  had  been  of  high 
social  and  financial  standing.  His 
grandfather  acquired  great  land 
holdings  along  the  Potomac,  and 
high  social  and  public  position. 
The  ancestral  home  was  inherited 
by  Augustine  Washington,  who  was 
the  father  of  George  and  five  other 
children.  George  Washington  be- 
came interested  in  surveying,  and  while  a  mere  lad 
surveyed  the  great  Fairfax  estates.  He  later  sur- 
veyed the  proposed  canal  route  between  St.  Marys, 
Georgia,  via  St.  Marks,  Florida,  and  to  the  Mississippi 
river.  In  time  he  inherited  the  great  Mount  Vernon 
estate  from  an  older  brother.  He  became  active  in 
Colonial  military  life  and  was  quickly  promoted  to 
colonel. 

When  orders  came  from  the  British  crown  that 
any  English  field  officer  should  be  superior  to  a 
Colonial  officer,  even  of  higher  rank,  Colonel  Wash- 
ington took  the  issue  direct  to  General  Shirley,  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  won. 

After  his  military  career  as  a  Colonial  officer 
he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  burgesses  of 
Virginia. 

In  1755  he  married  Mrs.  Martha  Curtis,  the 
wealthiest  widow  in  Virginia,  and  for  several  years 
lived  quietly  as  a  great  planter  at  his  home 
overlooking  the  Potomac,  and  the  marsh  lands 
of  the  great  capital  city  which  now  bears  his 
name. 

In  1773  he  again  became  active  in  public  affiairs 
as  a  member  of  the  Williamsburg  convention,  which 
asserted  the  right  of  the  Colonies  to  self  government. 
He  then  declared  the  cardinal  principle  that  taxation 
and  representation  could  not  be  justly  separated. 
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GREAT  MEN  AND  GREAT  WOMEN 


BRAHAM  LINCOLN  belonged  Abraham 
to  the  pioneers  of  the  forests 
rath  si-  than  to  the  aristocracy  of  society.  His 
father  was  unable  to  read,  and  thus  he  was 
deprived  of  that  information  and  inspiration 
that  other  youths  of  his  time  received  in  a 
literary  home.  His  introduction  to  the  world  of  lit- 
erary knowledge  was  by  a  private  teacher  in  a  sparse- 
ly-settled country.  While  other  more  favored  youths 
were  in  an  intellectual  atmosphere,  where  opinions 
were  verified  by  historical  and  scientific  facts,  Lincoln 
grew  up  amid  the  superstitutions  of  an  uneducated 
society.  The  poverty  of  his  home  deprived  him  of 
many  delights  that  other  youths  enjoyed,  for  in  early 
childhood  he  had  to  share  the  responsibility  of  se- 
curing family  necessities. 

Bereft  of  his  mother  at  an  early  age,  he  was  de- 
pendent upon  a  stepmother  to  develop  the  inherent  ten- 
dencies toward  noble  character.  About  the  only  re- 
membrance of  his  own  mother  was  her  dying  request, 
"To  be  good  and  worship  God."  His  inspiration  to  lit- 
erary attainment  came  by  chance  of  the  passing  trav- 
eler who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Lincoln  home 
for  the  night.  His  conception  of  moral  standards 
surpassed  his  opportunity  to  develop  his  mind. 

As  a  hired  laborer,  his  wages  were  twenty-five 
cents  per  day  which  went  to  the  support  of  the  family 
until  he  was  twenty-one.  He  was  content  with  a 
meager  wage  because  he  was  more  interested  in 
knowledge  than  in  money.  He  had  such  a  thirst  for 
an  education  that  he  would  walk  miles,  at  night,  to 
borrow  books  that  he  might  become  a  student  of  the 
world's  great  writers. 

Though  less  favored  than  his  associates,  he  won 
their  respect  and  confidence  because  of  his  worthy 
traits  of  character.  As  civilization  moved  eastward, 
Lincoln  moved  with  it,  through  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois.  While  he  was  reputed  for  his  physical 
strength,  his  great  strength  was  in  the  purity  of  his 
soul  which  caused  him  to  be  called  "Honest  Abe." 

The  greatest  of  Lincoln  should  not  be  measured  by 
the  heights  to  which  he  attained,  alone,  but  also  meas- 
ured by  the  lowly  conditions  from  which  he  arose  and 
the  obstacles  he  overcame  in  reaching  those  distin- 
guished heights.  Born  in  poverty,  reared  in  obscurity, 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  higher  educational  training, 
optimism  was  the  controlling  principle  of  his  life,  for 
no  defeat  ever  discouraged  him.  He  was  a  great  stu- 
dent, not  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts  or  of  a  law  school, 
but  in  nature,  books,  and  men.  In  his  ability  to  sense 
delicate  situations,  to  discover  the  motives  of  men 
and  interpret  law,  he  had  few  equals,  if  any.  If  he 
were  faced  with  argument  that  he  could  not  answer 
he  would  tell  a  story  that  would  make  it  seem  like 
a  joke  and  win  his  case  amid  roars  of  laughter. 

No  man  in  American  history  began  lower  and 
arose  more  rapidly  and  won  a  more  permanent  place 
in  the  temple  of  fame  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  en- 
tered public  life  as  an  election  clerk,  was  soon  post- 
master, then  representative  in  his  state  legislature, 
and  member  of  congress. 

About  the  time  that  he  entered  politics,  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  had  become  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
nation.     From  his  boyhood  he  had  a  firm  conviction 
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Lincoln  ^hat  slavery  was  against  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  best  interests  of  society. 
From  this  position  he  never  receded.  It  was  he  who 
challenged  the  pro-slavery  advocates  with  the  memor- 
able statement,  "The  nation  cannot  stand,  half  free 
and  half  slave." 

While  his  colleagues  in  the  legislature  overshad- 
owed him  in  scholarship,  he  surpassed  them  in  the 
logic  of  argument,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the  debate 
with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  a  brilliant  star  in  the  politi- 
cal firmament.  He  neither  offered  nor  accepted  any 
compromise  that  would  deny  truth,  ignore  light,  lower 
moral  standards,  or  endanger  liberty  for  political  pro- 
motion. His  exalted  conception  of  an  American  states- 
man was  expressed  in  the  following  statement,  "I 
would  rather  go  down  with  truth  than  to  soar  on  the 
wings  of  ill-gotten  fame." 

When  the  "Ship  of  State"  seemed  headed  for  the 
rocks  of  destruction,  it  was  Lincoln,  the  country  law- 
yer, who  was  placed  at  the  pilot  wheel  to  guide  it 
across  a  turbulent  sea  of  political  strife.  No  other 
president  was  inaugurated  in  such  a  stormy  period. 
Incensed  at  the  election  of  a  president  who  openly  op- 
posed slavery,  southern  sympathizers  in  the  cabinet, 
congress,  army  ah.d  navy  resigned,  and  cast  their  lots 
with  the  Confederacy,  formed  to  defend  slavery,  even 
at  the  expense  of  disrupting  the  national  government. 

Conditions  forced  him  to  refill  these  positions  of 
trust  with  men  inexperienced  in  state-craft  and  mili- 
tary tactics,  including  his  political  enemies.  He,  in- 
experienced in  international  diplomacy,  by  his  keen 
analysis  of  conditions,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
ability  to  state  positive  policies  in  modest  terms,  avert- 
ed war  with  England,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the 
Confederacy.  His  unswerving  faith  in  God  and  his 
belief  in  the  righteousness  of  the  Union  cause  enabled 
him  to  see  a  star  of  hope  when  others  saw  nothing 
but  clouds  of  despair.  Because  of  disregard  by  high 
officials  for  his  authority,  he  was  forced  to  assume 
personal  direction  of  army  and  navy  secretarial  af- 
fairs in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  the  absence 
of  military  training  he  directed  the  army  with  such 
success  that  he  became  the  wonder  of  military  leaders 
throughout  the  world. 

No  other  president  ever  passed  through  such  try- 
ing ordeals  as  did  Lincoln — cabinet  officers  counter- 
manding his  orders,  army  officers  ignoring  his  in- 
structions, unscrupulous  politicians  criticizing  his  poli- 
cies and  the  North  questioning  his  wisdom  made  his 
term  of  office  a  period  of  heartaches  as  he  bore  the 
burden  of  the  groaning  nation  almost  entirely  on  his 
own  shoulders.  Instead  of  the  responsibilities  re- 
vealing the  weakness  of  the  man  that  had  been  lifted 
from  obscurity  into  international  publicity,  the  im- 
munity to  official  insults  proved  him  to  b*1  the  most 
remarkable  character  that  ever  played  a  part  in  the 
drama  of  American  politics.  While  he  matched  his 
wits  with  English  diplomats,  reversed  cabinet  de- 
cisions, and  mastered  insubordinate  generals,  he  was 
^still  a  comrade  to  the  private  soldier  and  Negro  slave. 

Although  he  lost  his  life,  he  saved  the  Union  and 
freed  the  slaves.  Stricken  down  by  an  assassin's  oul- 
let,  the  South  now  joins  with  the  North  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  singing  the  praises  of  Lincoln. 
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ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OBJECTIVES  of  education  is  to  cultivate 
an  appreciation  of  values.  It  is  the  unusual  individual  who 
consistently  is  able  to  put  first  things  first.  Most  people  spend 
their  time  choosing  things  of  third  or  fourth-rate  value,  while 
the  very  best  things  of  life  continually  are  eluding  their 
grasp. 

People  usually  get  what  they  strive  for  most.  One  may 
live  as  did  the  man  in  Warwickshire,  England,  whose  tomb- 
stone carries  this  inscription: 

"Here  lies  a  miser  who  lived  for  himself, 

And  cared  for  nothing   but  gathering   pelf. 

Now,  where  he  is,  or  how  he  fares, 

Nobody   knows,   and   nobody  cares." 

On  the  other  hand,  one  may  make  great  choices,  as 
did  that  heroic  soldier  of  Britain  whose  epitaph  in  St.  Paul's 
reads: 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Charles  Gordon,  who 
at  all  times  and  everywhere  gave  his  strength  to  the  weak, 
his  substance  to  the  poor,  his  sympathy  to  the  suffering, 
his  heart  to  God." 

For  a  long  time  American  people  have  been  muddling 
life's  values.  We  have  become  so  confused  that  many  won- 
der if  there  are  any  real  and  lasting  values  at  all.  When 
we  are  at  our  best  and  are  thinking  clearly,  we  have  no 
desire  to  live  frivolously.  We  seek  to  know  what  the  real 
values  are. 

The  education  which  teaches  the  appreciation  of  values, 
not  only  presents  facts  but  interprets  them.  It  reveals  how 
happiness  comes  not  haphazardly,  but  as  a  result  of  fol- 
lowing recognized  causes.  History  and  biography  furnish 
material  to  illustrate  the  result  of  choice,  as  it  works  out  in 
life. 

Life  may  be  lived  narrowly,  selfishly,  unhappily;  and 
life  can  be  lived  in  large  dimensions — unselfishly,  sacrificial- 
ly,  heroically.  Life  grows  stale  on  our  hands  if  we  put  our- 
selves at  its  center,  and  live  merely  to  gratify  our  personal 
desires. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  FEBRUARY,  1981  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Kurt  Blanding 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  Kurt  Blanding 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Theresa   McKinley 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   Kenneth    Temple 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 


FRIENDLINESS 


(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 


GENEROSITY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS Paul  Kessock 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Michael  Akins 

(has   pride  in   his  school  and  shows  it   by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Ginger  Miller 

(means  what  she  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION    Noel    Bourgeois 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Susan   Smith 

(Is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS   Kurt   Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE   Paul    Kessock 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Theresa  McKinley 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Noel  Bourgeois 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Joseph  Farlow 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Cynthia   Barnes 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE    Linda    Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends    of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4— To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

Dr.  Napier  came  to  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
as  teacher  in  September,  1945  and  subsequently 
became  the  Education  Coordinator  and  Psycholo- 
gist in  which  double  capacity  he  served  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  February  1,  1981. 

Born  in  Chicago,  Illinois  he  attended  Wright 
Junior  College  in  Chicago  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  Urbana  where  he  received  his  AB  and 
MA  degrees.  Dr.  Napier  was  granted  the  degree 
of  Ed.D  at  Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

His  professional  memberships  had  included  the 
Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped  (International),  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  (National),  the 
American  Psychological  Association  (National) 
and  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  (Na- 
tional). 


Eating  Class 

I  eat  French  fries,  fishcakes  and  I  drink  milk. 
I  eat  it  in  eating  class.  Miss  Emma  is  my  teacher. 
She  teaches  us  to  eat  right. 


Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil 
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Library 

When  I  went  to  the  library,  Mrs.  Koons  gave 
me  a  big  board  for  lacing  and  making  designs 
with  many  colors  of  shoelaces. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 


Tasting 

I  am  learning  to  count  and  I  am  learning  about 
many  different  tastes  and  smells.  Peanut  butter 
and  peppermint  are  my  favorites. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 


Visiting  Home 

When  I  go  home  to  visit  my  mom,  I  do  many 
things.  I  watch  T.V.,  I  eat  dinner,  I  play  with  my 
toys  and  I  play  games. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 
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Toys 

I  like  to  go  to  the  library.  I  have  my  own  toy. 
I  also  like  to  play  with  other  things.  This  week  I 
have  stacking  elephants  and  a  stuffed  animal. 

Joyce  Hunt,  Pupil 


Gym 

I  like  gym  the  most  of  all.  There  is  a  big  blue 
doughnut  and  I  like  to  get  in  and  ride  in  it.  There 
are  many  other  things  to  do  in  the  gym. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


Valentines 

It's  Valentine's  Day.  We  sing.  It's  Valentine's 
Day.  Happy  Valentine.  We  give  candy  and  we  eat 
Valentine  candy. 

Tony  Thompson,   Pupil 


Toys 

I  have  toys  to  play  with.  This  week  I  have  an 
animal  train.  The  train  goes  backward  and  for- 
ward.  The  train  is  red,  yellow,  blue  and  green. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


Books 

I  have  a  book  from  the  library.  It  has  pictures 
in  it.  There  are  pictures  of  trees,  flowers,  birds, 
and  animals.  I  like  to  look  at  my  book. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 
o 

Train 

I  have  a  wood  train  from  the  library.  It  has 
an  engine  and  cars.  My  train  has  wheels.  I  like 
to  play  with  my  train. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 
o 

Music  Box 

I  have  a  music  box.  It  has  a  picture  on  it  and 
has  lots  of  colors.  When  I  turn  the  handle  I  can 
hear  music.  Sometimes  I  play  with  my  music  box. 

Kevin  Wood,  Pupil 
o 

Workbench 

I  have  a  toy  workbench.  There  are  wood  screws 
to  hammer.  There  are  nuts  and  bolts.  It  is  a  nice 
workbench. 

John  Jewkes,  Pupil 
o 

Living  in  Lion  Hail 

I  like  living  in  Lion  Hall.  I  make  my  own  bed 
in  the  morning.  I  help  Mr.  Sid  and  Mr.  Galinta 
take  some  of  the  boys  over  to  the  schoolhouse.  I 
help  some  of  the  boys  over  to  the  dining  room, 
also. 

We  have  fun  in  Lion  Hall.  I  like  to  play  ball. 
It's  fun  to  listen  to  music. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 
o 

My  New  Room 

I  have  a  new  room  in  Lion  Hall.  I  have  new 
roommates,  too.  They  are  Jackie  Andonian,  Jackie 
Nichols,  Tina  and  Colleen.  Our  room  is  big.  My 
bedspread  is  blue. 

There  are  toys  in  the  room.  I  like  to  play  with 
them.  My  favorite  toy  is  the  Hoppity-Hop.  During 
lunch  I  like  to  sit  on  my  bed  and  read  magazines. 
I  like  my  new  room. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
o 

My  Sister  Joyce 

Joyce  used  to  live  at  home  with  us  but  she  got 
married.  Now  she  lives  with  her  husband,  Bob. 
They  bought  a  white  house. 

Joyce  has  a  boy  dog  named  Rufus.  Rufus  jumps 
on  me  and  licks  me  in  the  face.  I  think  Rufus  is 
funny  when  he  does  that. 

Joyce  is  a  nurse  and  works  in  a  hospital.  When 
I  go  home  on  vacation,  I  visit  her. 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 
o 

Missed 

We  are  very  sorry  that  Dr.  Napier  left  us.  All 
of  us  here  at  school  miss  him  very  much.  We  miss 
hearing  his  voice  when  we  go  to  the  main  house. 
We  miss  the  times  when  he  would  stop  to  talk  to 
us. 

He  will  always  be  missed. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 


The  American  Hostages  in  Iran 

I  heard  over  the  radio  that  after  444  days  of 
captivity  in  Iran,  the  fifty-two  American  hostages 
were  set  free  by  the  Iranians.  The  hostages  had 
a  stopover  in  Germany  for  a  checkup. 

They  arrived  at  West  Point,  New  York  on  a 
Sunday.  They  were  warmly  greeted  by  their  fam- 
ilies, relatives,  and  loved  ones.  I  think  the  Irani- 
ans should  not  take  any  hostages  from  any  na- 
tion. That  is  bad.  We  feel  sad  about  what  had 
happened. 

We  included  the  fifty-two  American  hostages 
in  our  daily  prayers  and  gave  thanks  to  God  that 
they  were  free  once  more  and  living  in  peace  with 
their  families. 

I  do  not  like  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  those 
who  did  not  treat  the  hostages  well  during  their 
captivity. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


The  Fire  Alarm  Tour 

To  be  prepared  in  case  of  fire,  arrangements 
for  fire  alarm  tours  for  teachers,  teachers  aides 
and  houseparents  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Olson. 
He  led  the  tour  and  showed  the  morning  and  af- 
ternoon groups  the  location  of  all  the  fire  alarm 
switches  in  every  building  at  Royer-Greaves. 

We  talked  about  fire  prevention  in  our  class. 
We  should  not  play  with  matches;  not  plug  too 
many  transistors  in  the  same  electrical  outlet;  not 
play  with  flammable  liquids.  We  should  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  houseparents  and  teachers 
if  we  smell  smoke.  We  must  not  play  with  fire 
alarm  switches;  nor  turn  on  and  off  light 
switches;  and  we  must  not  forget  to  unplug  our 
transistor  radios  at  night  because  we  might  fall 
asleep  and  the  transistor  might  burn. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY  .  .  . 

This  issue  as  you  see  is  in  commemoration  of 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Napier  who  devoted  more  than 
thirty-five  years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
pupils  of  this  school.  Each  of  us  is  irreplaceable. 
When  one  person  is  gone,  life  goes  on,  but  differ- 
ently. In  his  wisdom  and  thinking  for  the  future, 
Dr.  Napier  had  been  working  for  one  to  succeed 
him;  and,  to  that  end  had  been  training  one  of  our 
staff,  Mr.  Mark  A.  Steciw. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Steciw  has  accepted  Dr.  Napier's  position  and  is 
now  Education  Coordinator  of  this  school. 

To  replace  Mr.  Steciw  in  his  teaching  position, 
we  were  happy  to  be  able  to  engage  Mrs.  Robert 
Langwig.  Mrs.  Langwig  had  earlier  joined  the 
staff  as  teacher  aide.  She  is  an  experienced 
teacher  and  has  worked  with  handicapped  pupils. 

To  those  whom  it  concerns,  please  carefully 
read  and  assist  us  with  all  details  as  set  forth  in 
the  section  entitled  Flight  Information.  Your  co- 
operation will  be  truly  appreciated. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 
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FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 

EASTER,  1981 

FLIGHT    DEPARTURES— APRIL    9,    1981 
FLIGHT    RETURNS— APRIL  23,   1981 

PLEASE   READ   CAREFULLY 

We  again  realize  we  have  to  re-state  the  pro- 
cedures for  flight  departures  and  arrivals  at  the 
airport. 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  tpke  all  departing  flight  pupils 
to  the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  we  schedule  our  transportation  and  per- 
sonnel to  meet  all  arriving  flight  pupils  at  the  air- 
port on  the  particular  date  set  for  that  purpose. 
Everyone's  cooperation  is  sincerely  appreciated.  It 
creates  serious  problems  when  we  do  not  receive 
the  necessary  information  at  the  time  it  is  needed. 
Please  read  carefully  the  paragraphs  below. 

DEPARTURES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week 
ahead  of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  pupils, 
whether  they  are  flying  escorted  or  unescorted. 
This  will  permit  the  checking  of  luggage  BE- 
FORE the  pupil  goes  to  the  flight  departure 
gate  to  board  the  plane;  as  we  must  now  take 
all  unescorted  pupils  TO  THE  DEPARTURE 
GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  pupil's  ultimate  departure  gate)  because 
we  must  turn  the  pupil  over  to  the  escort  at 
the  escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to 
know  a  week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  air- 
line, flight  date,  flight  due  time,  flight  num- 
ber, and  where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

ARRIVALS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the 
airline  on  which  the  pupils  will  be  arriving,  his 
flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

2.  If  the  pupil  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  es- 
cort's name  and  relationship  to  the  pupil.  We 
need  to  know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is 
checked  or  hand  carried.  The  pupil  will  be  met 
at  his  arrival  gate. 


In  ifemnnam 


Dr.  Charles  S.  Napier  was  born  in  Chicago,  Il- 
linois on  May  27,  1914  and  died  at  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School,  Paoli  on  February  1,  1981. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  February  4,  1981,  with  interment  in  Chi- 
cago on  Saturday,  February  14,  1981. 

The  Reverend  Robert  A.  Meyerend  of  our  staff 
conducted  the  memorial  service.  The  Napier  fam- 
ily had  requested  that  Mr.  Meyerend  include  cer- 
tain   poetry    and    parts    of   the    Bible    which   Dr. 
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Napier  had  especially  liked.    One  such  poem  was 
If  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 

Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you; 
If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you, 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting  too: 
If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting, 

Or  being  lied  about,  don't  deal  in  lies, 
Or  being  hated,  don't  give  way  to  hating, 

And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too  wise; 

If  you   can   dream — and   not   make   dreams  your 
master; 
If  you  can  think — and  not  make  thoughts  your 
aim, 
If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 

And  treat  those  two  impostors  just  the  same: 
If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've  spoken 

Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 
Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to,  broken, 
And   stoop   and  build   'em   up  with  worn-out 
tools;  \ 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings 

And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and  toss, 
And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings 

And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss: 
If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 

To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone, 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 

Except  the  Will  which  says  to  them:  "Hold  on!" 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue, 

Or   walk    with    Kings — nor   lose   the    common 
touch, 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you, 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much: 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run, 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in  it, 

And — which  is  more — you'll  be  a  Man,  my  son! 

Mrs.  Johnnie  Mae  Hunter  requested  that  we 
print  Bless  This  House  by  Taylor  and  Brahe  as 
symbolic  of  Dr.  Napier's  love  for  this  school  and 
its  pupils. 

Bless  this  house,  O  Lord,  we  pray, 

Make  it  safe  by  night  and  day; 

Bless  these  walls,  so  firm  and  stout, 

Keeping  want  and  trouble  out. 

Bless  the  roof  and  chimneys  tall; 

Let  Thy  peace  lie  over  all; 

Bless  this  door,  that  it  may  prove 

Ever  open  to  joy  and  love. 

Bless  these  windows  shining  bright, 

Letting  in  God's  heavenly  light; 

Bless  the  hearth  ablazing  there, 

With  smoke  ascending  like  a  prayer, 

Bless  the  folk  who  dwell  within, 

Keep  them  pure  and  free  from  sin. 

Bless  us  all  that  we  may  be 

Fit,  O  Lord,  to  dwell  with  Thee, 

Bless  us  all  that,  one  day, 

We  may  dwell,  O  Lord,  with  Thee. 


In  ifemnrtam 


Mrs.  Aurelia  G.  Brown,  mother  of  our  Laura, 
was  born  in  South  Carolina  and  died  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Saturday,  February  14,  1981. 

Services  were  held  for  her  at  Gesu  Church  on 
Saturday,  February  21,  1981  with  interment  at 
Eden  Memorial  Park. 

Our  sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to  Laura  who 
has  been  a  member  of  our  staff  for  several  years. 


In  Memory  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Napier 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Napier  passed  away  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1981.  I  think  God  took  him  to  heaven  so  he 
will  not  suffer  anymore.  He  was  born  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  became  blind  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  got 
his  master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  his  doctoral  degree  at  Temple  University. 
He  had  been  working  here  at  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  about  thirty-five  years.  He  left  two 
brothers  and  three  sisters  and  many  nieces  and 
nephews. 

We  all  feel  very  sad  at  his  passing  away  and 
will  remember  him  for  all  the  good  things  he  has 
done  to  help  us  pupils  of  the  Royer-Greaves 
School.  We  will  include  him  always  in  our  prayers. 
Maybe  he  will  also  think  about  us  while  resting 
in  heaven. 

A  Memorial  Service  for  Dr.  Napier  was  held  at 
7:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  February  4,  1981  at  Al- 
leva's,  1724  E.  Lancaster  Ave.,  Paoli.  The  family 
requested  that  there  be  no  flowers.  Contributions 
could  be  sent  to  the  Royer-Greaves  School. 

We  think  Dr.  Napier  would  want  it  that  way 
because  he  loved  us  very  much.  Good-bye  Dr. 
Napier. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 


RUBELLA  CHILDREN  WITH 
AUDITORY-VISUAL  IMPAIRMENTS 

According  to  Robbins  and  Stenguist  (1967)  the 
rubella  child  is  born  with  cataracts  which  severely 
limit  his  vision.  Sometime  during  the  first  year — 
but  occasionally  not  until  the  third  or  fourth  year 
— operations  are  performed  which,  if  successful, 
result  in  increased  visual  potential.  The  child  is 
fitted  with  glasses,  which  causes  a  shift  in  the 
available  visual  images.  Sometimes  the  rubella 
children  reject  the  glasses  but  not  always.  Some- 
times, but  not  always,  a  considerable  length  of 
time  passes  before  those  around  him  realize  that 
he  has  some  vision.  At  some  time,  then,  in  the 
early  life  of  a  typical  rubella  child,  the  amount 
of  visual  information  available  to  him  increases. 
The  child  must  make  an  adjustment.  He  must 
learn  visual  patterns  to  replace  tactual-motor 
patterns;  or  he  must  learn  new  visual  patterns  to 
replace  less  complete  earlier  ones.  Some  of  the 
rubella  children  apparently  make  better  adjust- 
ments than  others. 

Robbins   and   Stenguist    (1967)    further   found 


out  that  generally,  rubella  children  with  auditory- 
visual  impairments,  after  cataract  operations  and 
proper  visual  correction,  are  part  of  a  population 
of  partially-seeing  children.  In  this  case  there  is 
a  need  for  a  well-organized  program  in  visual 
training  for  these  rubella  children.  Such  a  pro- 
gram is  the  most  urgent  for  the  children  in  the 
50  to  70  I.Q.  range  who  do  tend  to  some  light 
gazing;  and  for  those  children  who  have  had  a 
succession  of  cataract  operations  beyond  the  age 
of  one  and  one-half  years.  Initial  training  in  visu- 
al perception  would  be  embodied  in  a  program  of 
gross  motor  activity. 

In  a  study  on  "light-gazing"  conducted  by  Ed- 
monds and  Van  Arnam  (19G5)  their  experience 
suggests  that  children  at  age  six  to  seven  years 
who  tend  to  passively  stare  at  the  light  and  oc- 
cupy themselves  little  in  other  ways,  unless 
prodded,  present  a  pessimistic  picture  in  terms  of 
response  to  an  education  program.  Although 
one  can,  through  repeated  instruction  in  class- 
room teacher-initiated  situations,  induce  these 
children  to  participate  in  visual  patterning  exer- 
cises involving  visual  attention,  discrimination, 
and  comparisons,  the  learning  which  may  be  evi- 
dent in  these  controlled  periods  of  instruction  is 
not  incorporated  into  the  everyday  behavior  of 
the  children.  Those  children  who  were  operated 
on  early  in  the  first  year  mav  tend  to  be  le~s  in- 
volved with  light  sensation. 

Based  on  the  study  of  Robbins  and  Stenguist 
(1967)  those  children  who  are  overindulgent  in 
light-gazing  have  proven  to  be  unable  to  fit  into 
a  "classroom"  education  program.  Not  all  rubella 
children  persist  in  light-gazing;  although  it  is 
normal  to  be  interested  in  light  sensation  in  the 
initial  stages  of  learning  to  see;  and  apparently 
all  are  fascinated  with  light  for  a  time  just  after 
the  operation. 

Myklebust  (1960)  points  out  that  in  rubella  the 
degree  of  deafness  is  moderately  severe  but  not 
total.  The  greatest  loss  is  for  the  high  frequen- 
cies with  relatively  little  loss  for  low  frequencies. 

In  Robbins  and  Stenguist  (1967)  study  of  twen- 
ty-eight rubella  children,  they  found  out  that  the 
"more  clever"  children  have  very  severely  im- 
paired hearing  (sloping  losses  with  residual  hear- 
ing in  the  low  frequencies  only);  however,  it  is 
not  true  that  all  children  with  very  severe  impair- 
ments are  the  "more  clever"  ones.  Sometimes  it 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  auditory  lesion.  The 
lesion  in  the  cases  of  flat  60  decibel  level  is  more 
central,  whereas  the  severe  slopes  are  sensori- 
neural in  nature.  Children  with  flat  losses  do  not 
do  as  well  in  the  learning  of  speech  and  oral  lan- 
guage as  one  might  anticipate,  purely  on  the  basis 
of  the  available  residual  hearing.  This  might  be 
because  of  the  generally  late  application  of  ampli- 
fication and  also  this  might  have  to  do  with  a 
generalized  retardation  combined  with  hearing- 
impairment. 

Robbins  and  Stenguist    (1967)   strongly   advo- 
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cate  early  amplification  with  young,  hearing-im- 
paired rubella  children;  and  suggest  that,  in  some 
cases,  progress  in  speech  might  be  expected  to  be 
better  with  early  amplification.  Making  sound 
patterns  available  through  amplification  should 
be  done  earlier  and  should  not  be  delayed  in  or- 
der that  rubella  children  find  it  easier  to  learn 
perceptual  discrimination. 

Robbins  and  Stenguist  (1967)  generally  de- 
scribed a  rubella  child  as  very  retarded  in  func- 
tioning, if  delayed  in  walking  beyond  twenty-four 
months;  but  there  are  some  conditions  that  ac- 
count for  this  delay:  1)  severe  heart  condition, 
2)  malformation  of  the  feet  and  legs,  3)  cataract 
operations  which  were  performed  just  at  the  time 
the  child  was  beginning  to  walk  and  so  required 
him  to  begin  again  after  the  hospitalization,  using 
the  newly  acquired  vision  to  do  so.  In  evaluating 
the  prognostic  significance  of  the  retardation  in 
motor  development,  one  must  consider  the  severi- 
ty of  the  heart  defect  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the 
time  of  cataract  operations. 

For  school  age  rubella  children  who  do  not 
smile-in-sharing,  do  not  point  and  do  not  use  ges- 
tures, Robbins  and  Stenguist  (1967)  suggest  a  logi- 
cal educational  approach  such  as: 

1.  Doing  things  together — looking,  acting, 
moving — in  order  to  establish  an  object  world,  a 
space  world,  and  a  positive  separateness  of  the 
child's  body  from  the  world — thus  a  vantage  point 
from  which  he  can  look  at  you  and  recognize  to- 
getherness through  a  smile,  rather  than  only 
through  physical  contact. 

2.  The  "teaching"  of  pointing  and  gesturing 
by  consciously  making  attempts  to  use  pantomime 
and  gesture  and  asking  the  child's  attention  and 
later  his  imitation. 

3.  Careful  reward  of  all  hints  of  proto-sym- 
bolic  behavior.  Proto-symbolic  behavior  refers  to 
that  non-verbal,  non-speech  behavior  of  children 
which  does  have  an  element  of  representation  in 
it;  it  is  not  truly  symbolic  behavior;  but  it  does 
contain  in  it  the  basis  of  symbolic  behavior  of 
the  roots  of  symbolic  behavior. 

4.  Careful  reward  of  all  attempts  to  communi- 
cate, with  an  attempt  to  substitute  a  higher  level 
of  communication  for  each  specific. 

5.  Emphasize  gesture  and  sign,  not  only  as 
signals  for  action,  but  as  "conversation",  just  as 
words  are  usually  spoken  to  children  not  just  to 
satisfy  wants,  but  as  a  togetherness  through  sym- 
bols. 

In  rubella  children,  performance  improves  with 
concrete,  visually  evident  materials  rather  than 
with  more  abstract  tasks  involving  time,  attention, 
and  memory  factors.  Distractibility  is  a  signifi- 
cant problem  in  the  classroom  situation.  With  the 
actual  school  progress,  in  the  learning  of  language 
at  age  six,  a  performance  at  age  level  on  pictorial 
association  may  be  more  predictive  of  good  poten- 
tial educational  ability  than  is  a  performance  at 
or  above  age  level  on  the  pictorial  identification 
(matching)  test. 

Robbins  and  Stenguist's  (1967)  observations 
with  the  group  of  rubella  children  and  with  the 
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group  of  non-rubella  children  clearly  indicate  that 
partially-seeing,  hearing  impaired  children,  when 
ready  for  language  work  in  the  classroom,  show 
certain  non-verbal  behavior  which  is  representa- 
tional in  nature  and  which  follows  a  sequence  of 
development.  The  sequential  order  of  development 
of  communication  must  be  recognized  in  planning 
a  program  in  language  development  for  rubella 
children. 

Since  rubella  children  are  slower  in  general  de- 
velopment and  particularly  in  the  development  of 
proto-symbolic  behavior-  Robbins  and  Stenguist 
(1967)  suggest  that  a  preschool  program  should 
focus: 

1.  Not  on  development  of  visual  perception  per 
se  through  conventional  "sense  training",  but, 
rather,  on  motor  activity  with  focus  on  the  need 
for  handling,  touching,  moving  alone  and  with 
others. 

2.  Not  on  speech,  but  rather,  on  conscious  re- 
warding of  all  forms  of  spontaneous  non-verbal 
communication  and  particularly  those  forms  char- 
acteristic of  proto-symbolic  behavior. 

3.  Not  on  presenting  an  example  of  speech 
through  "talk,  talk,  talking",  but,  rather,  on  pre- 
senting a  pattern  of  basic  communication  through 
smiling,  pointing,  gesturing,  pantomiming,  in  con- 
jection  with  speaking. 

4.  Not  entirely  on  individual  tutorial,  but  rath- 
er making  group  "play"  available  to  the  children; 
giving  them  opportunity  to  observe  and  imitate, 
preferably  with  children  somewhat  more  advanced 
than  they. 

Once  the  child  has  become  an  active,  explor- 
ing, moving  child  and  has  established  basic  re- 
sponsiveness to  others  through  non-verbal  forms 
of  communication,  then  conventional  education 
and  the  training  of  language  can  begin. 

Basic  in  any  preschool  program  would  be  early 
introduction  of  amplification,  early  fitting  of 
glasses,  and  counseling  of  parents.  Any  program 
emphasizing  the  development  of  non-verbal  forms 
of  communication  would,  of  necessity,  incorporate 
the  parents  in  the  program.  Parents  must  be 
helped  to  realize  the  increased  need  for  physical 
contact,  for  emphasis  on  non-verbal  communica- 
tion, and  for  providing  more  stimulation  than  the 
average  child  would  need. 
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A  Valentine  Party 

Wednesday  night  the  Girl  Scouts  had  a  Val- 
entine's Day  party.  First  we  .sat  and  talked;  then 
we  broke  the  pinata  that  was  shaped  like  a  bear 
and  all  the  candy  from  inside  fell  out.  We  put  the 
candy  in  our  cups.  Cookies  and  punch  were  served 
for  a  snack.   I  received  a  heart  at  the  party. 

We  sang  "Day  is  Done"  at  our  closing.  After  the 
closing  we  talked  some  more  and  I  talked  with 
Mrs.  Koons'  daughter.  I  left  having  enjoyed  my- 
self very  much. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


Miss  Blanche 

Miss  Blanche  is  the  cook  at  our  school.  I  like 
her  a  lot  because  she  is  very  good  to  us.  She  cooks 
for  us  very  good  bacon  and  eggs  and  always  makes 
sure  we  have  enough  to  eat. 

Besides  bacon  and  eggs  for  breakfast,  I  also 
like  pancakes  a  lot. 

My  favorite  dinner  is  spaghetti.  Miss  Blanche 
makes  it  taste  really  good. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


Ground  Hog  Day 


At  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
ground  hog  comes  out  of  his  hole.  If  he  sees  his 
shadow  it  means  that  there  will  be  six  more  weeks 
of  winter;  however,  if  he  does  not  see  his  shadow 
it  would  mean  an  early  spring.  This  time  he  did 
not  see  his  shadow.  It  should  therefore  mean  we 
are  going  to  have  an  early  spring. 

I  think  I  have  had  enough  of  cold  weather.  I 
hope  that  the  ground  hog  will  not  see  his  shadow. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


WHERE  DO  "I"  GO? 

Where  do  I  go  to  find  the  answer?  Do  I  find 
it  in  a  book?  Do  I  ask  a  friend?  Is  it  available  on 
the  street?  Will  what  I  find  be  the  right  answer? 
Can  I  trust  what  I  hear  from  these  people?  Can 
I  trust  anyone?  I  feel  alone,  unwanted,  unappre- 
ciated.  I  can't  do  anything  right! 

YOU  ARE  WRONG! 

Look  inward  to  yourself.  See  if  the  answer  isn't 
already  in  your  head.  You've  studied,  you've 
learned,  you've  watched  what  happens  in  your 
world.  Learn  by  these  things.  Observe,  retain,  re- 
member and  be  aware. 

HOWEVER, 

There  are  times  when  WE  can't  figure  it  out 
by  ourselves,  no  matter  how  smart  we  think  we 
are.  We  need  help  with  many  questions  on  life  in 
general. 

Seek  your  help  from  people  who  have  experi- 
enced the  same  situations,  the  same  frustrations, 
and  the  same  agonies. 

Seek  help  from: 
Your  PARENTS 

They've   been   there   and   they've   experienced 


these  problems  and  believe  it  or  not  they  are  your 
friends. 

They  love  you  and  So  Do  WE. 
That's  why  we  wrote  this. 
(Haddon  Heights  Junior  Woman's  Clubs) 

Submitted  by: 

Michael  J.  and  Lynda  M.  Busch 


Valentine's  Day 

Cupid  is  the  symbol  for  Valentine's  Day.  He  is 
the  son  of  Venus.  They  say  that  whoever  he 
shoots  with  his  small  bow  and  arrow  will  fall  in 
love.  That  is  neat.  I  know  some  day  the  arrow 
will  hit  me.  Valentine's  Day  means  it  is  the  time 
to  send  cards  to  your  loved  ones. 

In  our  class  we  started  making  valentine  cards. 
We  drew  a  heart  on  our  cards.  We  used  Elmer's 
glue  to  form  the  heart  shape;  and  then  sprinkle 
sand  on  the  glue.  When  it  dried  we  could  feel  the 
shape  of  the  heart  and  we  started  coloring  it.  I 
colored  my  heart  green  because  I  have  a  green 
suit  to  match  the  green  heart.  I  will  give  my 
heart  to  Miss  Doris.  Happy  Valentine's  Day  to 
all  from  .  .  . 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 


The  69th  Birthday  of 
Scouting  in  the  United  States 

Every  year  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  celebrate 
the  Boy  Scouts'  birthday  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. It  is  the  day  the  Cub  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts 
of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  and  other  Scouts 
throughout  the  United  States  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  Cub  Scout  Promise,  the  Scout  Oath, 
or  to  the  Explorer  Code. 

To  celebrate  the  Boy  Scouts'  birthday  we  de- 
cided to  have  the  Cub  Scout  Blue  and  Gold  Din- 
ner on  February  16,  1981.  It  happened  that  it  was 
also  the  birthday  celebration  of  George  Washing- 
ton, the  first  president  of  the  United  States. 

We  always  look  forward  to  this  day  because 
on  this  day  we  meet  some  Scout  officials  from  the 
West  Chester  Boy  Scout  Council;  and,  aside  from 
that,  we  taste  once  more  the  famous  Luigi's 
spaghetti,  especially  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

The  Cub  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts  wish  Luigi's 
good  luck  for  their  business  and  for  being  so 
thoughtful. 

Chris  Manfre,  Pupil 


A  Valentine  Party 

On  Monday,  February  9th,  Mrs.  McKee,  the 
drama  teacher,  had  a  Valentine  Party  for  us.  We 
had  juice,  candy  bars,  and  heart  shaped  mints. 
Mrs.  McKee  also  brought  us  homemade  brownies. 
Each  of  us  received  a  Valentine  card  from  Mrs. 
McKee.  My  card  was  white  with  a  red  heart  on 
it.  I  enjoyed  the  party  and  each  Monday  I  like 
singing  and  dancing  in  drama  class. 

I  would  like  to  wish  everyone  a  very  Happy 
Valentine's  Day. 

Jackie  Andonian,  Pupil 
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THE 

CHILDREN'S 

CORNER, 


THE  HOIHE  OF  THE  DOLLS 

FUNNY  little  weather-beaten 
house  stood  at  the  end  of  a  funny 
little  lane.  A  grown  person 
would  have  passed  the  house 
with  not  so  much  as  a  passing 
glance,  but  not  so  with  a  child; 
for  on  the  house  swung  a  sign,  and  on 
the    sign,    in    yellow    paint,    were    the    words, 


Home  of  the  Dolls." 

The  path  leading  to  the  house  was  much  worn  by 
the  tread  of  little  feet.  Miss  Betsy,  the  pretty  little 
old-fashioned  lady  who  owned  the  house,  loved  little 
girls,  and  never  tired  of  talking  to  them. 

"The  Home  of  the  Dolls"  was  queer  within.  Dolls 
of  every  kind  filled  the  small  rooms  to  overflowing. 
Miss  Betsy  loved  her  doll  babies,  and  all  the  year 
round  she  would  dress  them,  and  sell  them  to  those 
who  came  to  buy. 

Most  of  the  little  girls  who  visited  her  were  too 
poor  to  buy  the  dolls,  and  these  were  the  children 
Miss  Betsy  loved  best.  She  longed  to  give  to  each 
child  a  doll  baby;  but  alas,  she  could  not  afford  to 
do  so. 

Especially  did  she  long  to  give  a  dolly  to  Patricia 
Ellen ;  for  Patricia  was  her  favorite  child.  Often 
Miss  Betsy  would  say  to  her,  "If  I  could  only  give 
a  dolly  to  you!" 

Patricia  would  say  nothing,  but  would  only  glance 
longingly  at  a  sweet  baby 
doll  that  was  sitting  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Though 
not  as  pretty  as  the  other 
dolls,  this  was  Patricia's 
favorite  of  them  all.  The 
doll  had  dimpled  pink  cheeks 
and  a  rosebud  mouth.  Pa- 
tricia loved  the  doll's  sweet 
smile,  and  the  baby  look  on 
the  little  face.  Patricia  had 
named  this  doll  "Cherie 
Lee."  It  was  a  queer  name, 
but  then  Patricia  was  a 
queer  little  girl. 

Then  one  day  something 
happened ;  the  curtains  of 
the  funny  little  house  were 
drawn,  the  bright-colored 
sign  was  gone.  The  children 
were  puzzled.  Together  they 
hurried  to  the  little  house. 
A  happy,  bright-eyed  Miss 
Betsy  met  them  at  the  door. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "a  won- 
derful thing  has  happened! 
My  sister  in  New  York  has 
written  to  me.     She  is  very 


wealthy,  and  begs  me  to  close  my  shop, 
and  come  to  live  with  her." 

"Oh,  me!     Oh,  my!"  sighed  the  little 

i> U; 

'May  we  come  in,  and  tell  the  dolls 
good-by?"  asked  one  child. 

"I  must  tell  Cherie  Lee  good-by,"  in- 
sisted Patricia,  tears  coming  to  her  eyes. 
'The  Then  the  children  trooped  into  the  house,  looking 

about  for  the  dolls.     But  where  were  they?     Tables, 
chairs,  and  even  the  corners  of  the  rooms  were  bare. 
Patricia  felt  very  bad,  for  where  was  Cherie  Lee? 
Miss  Betsy  began  to  laugh. 

"The  dolls  are   hiding  somewhere   in  the   house; 
they  want  you  to  find  them,"  she  explained.     "Each 
child  is  to  find  and  keep  three  dolls." 
The  little  girls  were  amazed. 

"Are  you  going  to  give  us  the  dolls?"  they  cries. 
"Yes,  indeed;  I  can  now  afford  to  give  away  the 
dolls,"  Miss  Betsy  smiled  happily. 

The  little  girls  hurried  off  in  search  of  the  dolls. 
It  was  such  a  happy  game,  for  the  dolls  were  hidden 
in  unexpected  places.  Finally  each  child  had  found 
three  dolls.  With  a  hug  and  a  kiss  for  Miss  Betsy, 
they  hurried  home  with  their  treasures. 
Only  Patricia  remained. 
'  "Patricia,  child,  where  are  your  dolls?"  Miss  Betray 
asked. 

"I   haven't  any,"  the   little   girl   answered   sadly. 

Haven't  any!    Didn't  you 

find  a  dolly,  dear?" 

Patricia  sobbed,  "I  found 
lots  of  dollies;  but  I  was 
looking  for  my  darling 
Cherie  Lee." 

"Don't  let  that  worry 
you,  Patricia,"  Miss  Betsy 
said  cheerfully. 

Just  then  the  child  no- 
ticed that  the  white  spread 
on  the  kitchen  table  was  un- 
tidy— it  had  an  odd-looking 
hump  in  it.  Going  to  it 
she  was  about  to  spread  it 
over  the  table  neatly;  then 
she  gave  the  cry  of  delight, 
"Cherie  Lee,  my  baby!"  for 
beneath  the  spread  lay  the 
smiling  Cherie  Lee.  How 
Miss  Betsy  did  laugh!  "Two 
more  dollies  are  to  be  found, 
dear,"  she  said. 

Patricia  had  eyes  for  no 
doll  but  her  little  favorite. 
Hugging  her  close  to  her. 
she  cried,  "What  if  some 
other  g"rl  had   found  you.'' 
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Being  Home 

I  had  a  really  nice  Christmas.  I  got  lots  of 
jewelry;  two  rings,  a  bracelet,  and  a  necklace.  We 
had  lots  of  snow  at  home.  I  stayed  inside  and 
watched  T.V.  I  watched,  "The  Price  Is  Right", 
"Ryan's  Hope",  and  "All  My  Children". 

My  stay  at  home  was  much  longer  than  that 
of  the  other  girls  and  boys,  because  I  had  a  skin 
rash.  My  doctor  gave  me  medicine  to  take;  and 
he  took  very  good  care  of  me.  I  enjoyed  being- 
home;  but  I  am  glad  to  be  back.  I  missed  Michael 
and  all  the  others  and  it  is  nice  to  be  with  them 
again. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 
o 

Moving  to  Lion  Hall 

After  Christmas  vacation  I  moved  to  Lion  Hall. 
I  have  a  nice  bed.  There  is  a  Hoppity-Hop  to  play 
on.  Jackie,  Tina,  Colleen,  and  Ginger  share  the 
room  with  me.  It's  nice  having  these  girls  for  com- 
pany. 

I  try  to  help  the  housemothers  by  making  my 
own  bed  and  then  going  to  school. 

Jackie  Nichols,  Pupil 
o 

The  Bell  Choir  Concert 

■On  Wednesday,  February  11,  1981  we  practiced 
on  the  bells  in  the  morning  after  chapel.  After 
practice,  we  went  to  the  dormitory  to  shower  and 
dress  in  our  best  clothes;  then  we  went  to  the 
Main  House  to  wait  for  Mrs.  Ou  and  Mrs.  Perry. 
Mrs.  Perry  drove  the  bus  and  took  us  to  Hancock 
Methodist  Church. 


We  ate  lunch  at  the  church.  We  had  hot  dogs, 
fruit  salad,  different  kinds  of  salads,  and  jello  for 
dessert. 

The  concert  was  after  lunch.  We  played  three 
songs  on  the  bells.  Everyone  clapped  when  we  fin- 
ished. 

Noel  played  the  piano.  Mr.  Ronnie  played  the 
piano,  too.    I  enjoyed  the  concert. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 
o 

Treasure  Island 

One  Saturday  afternoon  some  of  the  students 
went  to  a  play.  The  name  of  the  play  was 
"Treasure  Island".  There  were  pirates  in  the  play. 
Some  were  mean  and  some  were  nice.  At  the  end 
of  the  play  the  nice  people  got  the  gold  that  was 
buried  on  the  island.  I  liked  all  of  the  actors  in 
the  play.   It  was  fun  to  watch. 

Everyone  got  candy  when  the  play  was  over. 
Theresa  McKinley,  Pupil 


New  Faces  at  School 

We  have  a  new  teacher  and  a  new  aide.  Miss 
Betty  took  over  Mr.  Steciw's  classes  and  Miss 
Sherry  took  Miss  Doris'  place  as  the  aide.  We  are 
going  to  miss  Mr.  Steciw  and  Miss  Doris.  We  can 
still  visit  Mr.  Steciw  because  he  works  in  the  of- 
fice at  the  Main  House.  His  own  office  will  be  in 
Peyton  Hall.  Miss  Doris  promised  to  visit  us  some- 
time. We  are  going  to  help  Miss  Betty  and  Miss 
Sherry.    We  will  work  hard. 

Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil 


SENTENCE   SERMONS 


If  you  cannot  win,  make  the  one  ahead  break 
the   previous   record. — Keene  Thrusts. 

Long  life  is  denied  us;  therefore  let  us  do  some- 
thing to  show  that  we  have  lived. — Cicero. 

The  best  a  man  ever  did  should  not  be  his 
standard  for  the  rest  of  his  life. — Gustavus  F.  Swift. 

It  takes  less  time  to  do  a  thing  right  than  it  does 
to  explain  why  you  did  it  wrong. — Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow. 

Education  is  only  a  ladder  to  gather  fruit  from 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  not  the  fruit  itself. — Earl 
Riney. 

Business  is  sensitive.  It  goes  only  where  it  is 
invited  and  stays  so  long  as  it  is  well  treated. — 
Fred  Waring. 

A  man  can't  very  well  make  for  himself  a  place 
in  the  sun  if  he  keeps  continually  taking  refuge  under 
the  family  tree. — Liberty. 

Errors  are  of  two  kinds — those  which  we  make 
because  we  don't  know  any  better,  and  those  which 
are  the  result  of  carelessness.  For  neither  has  the 
world  any  excuses. — L.  E.  Frailey. 


In  any  war,  truth  is  the  first  victim. 

A  penny  will  hide  the  biggest  star  in  the  uni- 
verse, if  you    hold  it  close  enough  to  your  eye. 

Success  consists  in  getting  up  once  oftener  than 
you  fall   down. 

All  that  is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  is 
that  good   men   do    nothing. 

A  gentleman  blames  himself,  a  common  man 
blames    others. 

If  you  consistently  do  your  best,  the  worst  won't 
happen. 

Success  lies  in  finding  out  what  you  like  best  to 
do,   and  then   sticking   to  it. 

Most  failures  are  people  who  just  sit  around 
waiting   for  something    lucky   to    happen. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the  realization  that 
the  thing  you  are  anxious  about  today  won't  seem 
important   tomorrow. 

Four  things  never  come  back — the  sped  arrow, 
the  past  life,  the  spoken  word,  and  the  neglected 
opportunity. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE  TUBS  AND 
BATHS 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  bathtubs  in  the  world 
are  in  North  America. 

Even  at  that  the  American  people  have  more 
automobiles  than  they  do   bathtubs. 

It  is  supposed  the  first  bathtub  in  America  was 
one  imported  from  England  about  1820  by  Eli  Whit- 
ney, inventor  of  the  cotton  gin. 

Just  what  Whitney's  imported  bathtub  was  like 
is  not  known.  Apparently  it  was  an  object  of  curi- 
osity, and  it  is  said  that  when  the  tub  was  not  in 
use  the  inventor  kept  it  on  exhibition  in  his  front 
yard  in  New  York  city  for  passersby  to  examine. 

There  is  a  tradition,  however,  that  Dolly  Madi- 
son had  a  crude  bathtub  installed  in  the  White 
House  while  her  husband  was  president  and  that 
Andrew   Jackson   had   it   removed. 

The  Van  Ness  mansion,  built  in  Washington 
about   1815,   contained   two   bathtubs. 

A  bathtub  of  some  sort  was  placed  in  the  White 
House  in  1840,  just  a  century  ago,  when  Van  Buren 
was  president. 

But  the  first  regular  bathtub  was  installed  in 
the  White  House  in  1851  for  President  Millard  Fill- 
more, who  was  noted  for  his  neat  and  clean  habits 
and  whose  wife  introduced  the  bathing  practice  in 
the  executive  mansion  as  a  preventive  against  ma- 
laria, then  prevalent   in   Washington. 

This  bathtub  was  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  modern  tub  and  was  composed  of  sheets  of 
metal    soldered   together. 

There  was  no  running  water  in  the  White  House 
in  those  days  and  water  for  a  warm  bath  was  heated 
on  the  kitchen  stove. 

President  Buchanan  liked  this  tub  so  much  that 
he  had  a  duplicate  of  it  made  and  installed  in 
Wheat,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  use  after  his  re- 
tirement. 

This  bathtub  served  the  presidents  of  the  United 
States  until  bathrooms  with  new  tubs  were  installed 
in  the  White  House  during  the  administration  of 
Hayes. 

President  Taft  was  so  large  that  he  got  stuck 
in  the  White  House  bathtub  several  times  and  had 
to  call  for  help. 

One  of  the  largest  bathtubs  ever  made  was  in- 
stalled for  his   special   use. 

Excavations  in  Crete  show  that  King  Minos  had 
an  elaborate  private  bathtub  in  his  palace  4,000 
years  ago,  and  Romans  in  Pompeii,  though  they  fre- 
quented public  baths  for  social  purposes,  had  pri- 
vate baths   in  their  homes. 


A  great  deal  of  talent 
is  lost  in  this  world 
for  want  of  a  little 
courage.        +        +        + 
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[  JUST    LIFE  I 

Jp  Just  life,  the  starry  gleam   of   it;   just   life,  the  <& 

9  splendid  dream  of  it,  is  sweet,  so  sweet  that  what  » 

o  if  we  have  missed  sometimes  the  goal   to  which  $ 

9  our   longing    climbs,    the   rapture  full,   complete?  ■ 

y  There  still  is  such  a  joy  iii  it,  for  all  the  faint  S 

9  alloy   in   it,   that  none  would   change;   that  none  » 

(3  would  seek  a  fairer  way  for  tear  the  world  grow  Sj 

„  strange.  (• 

(p  Down    all    the    changing    ways   of    it,   through  $ 

p  all  the  hidden  maze  of  it,  the  wonder  holds;  and  ' 

X  daily  to  our  hungry  eyes,  as  bright  as  blooms  of  w 

g  paradise,  the  flower  called  life  unfolds.  6 

$  Just   life,   despite  the   pain   of   it,   the   loss,  the  & 

o  hurts,  the  stain  of  it,  is  fair,  so  fair  that  man  is  ™ 

x  strangely   stirred   and   thrilled,   his  very  soul   with  G) 

*  rapture  filled  to  glimpse  the   beauty  there.  6 


Si  evSCo  cv£3Go  cOG-o  . 


- — Aline  Michaelis  SJ 
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MARRIAGE  IN  BALI 

IN  BALI,  prearranged  marriage  is  in  general  the 
A  old-fashioned  respectable  way  for  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy to  marry;  but  marriage  by  elopement  is 
much  more  common,  writes  Miguel  Covarruhias,  in 
Asia  Magazine. 

The  average  boy  in  love  with  a  girl  makes  his 
marriage  arrangements  directly  with  her  and,  aside 
from  his  father,  perhaps,  and  a  few  friends  from 
whom  he  needs  help,  he  keeps  his  intentions  secret 
until  the  day,  previously  agreed  upon  between  the 
boy  and  girl,   when   he  will  steal  her. 

Shy  couples  simply  run  away  together  to  the 
house  of  a  friend,  as  a  rule  in  another  village,  where 
they  spend  their  honeymoon  in  hiding.  But  the 
Balinese  love  spectacular  kidnapings.  The  girl  ar- 
ranges for  her  clothes  to  be  taken  secretly  to  the 
future  hideout,  and  on  the  appointed  day  she  is 
captured  somewhere  on  the  road,  in  the  fields,  or 
on  the  river  by  the  kidnaping  party  led  by  her  suitor. 

She  is  expected  to  kick  and  bite  her  abductors. 
Although  there  may  be  witnesses,  they  would  not 
dream  of  interfering,  unless  they  are  relatives  of 
the  girl,  in  which  case  they  are  supposed  to  put  up 
a  great  fight. 

At  her  home,  as  soon  as  her  disappearance  is 
discovered  her  enraged  father  is  supposed  to  run 
to  the  alarm  drum-tower  and  beat  the  kulkul,  asking 
who  took  his  daughter,  but,  of  course,  no  one  knows. 
Even  a  searching  party  may  be  organized  for  the 
fun  of  it,  but  after  a  while  they  return  breathless 
and  empty  handed. 

The  great  marriage  ceremony  is  supposed  to  take 
place  within  42  days  after  the  kidnaping,  but  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  performed  considerably  later 
if  there  is  not  enough  mrney  immediately  available 
for  the  festivities. 
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Southern    Africa    has    copper    deposits    so    large 
they  may   be   the   world's   greatest. 


TRICKS  AND  STUNTS 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SYMPATHETIC  INK 

Sympathetic  ink  is  a  writing  fluid  which  will  re- 
main invisible  until  heated.  This  ink  has  been  used 
by  military  spies  in  writing  secret  letters.  One  kind 
of  sympathetic  ink  can  be  made  from  a  very  com- 
mon fruit,  the  lemon. 

On  a  piece  of  white  writing  paper  draw  a  picture 
with  a  steel  pen  dipped  in  lemon  juice;  let  it  dry  in 
the  sunlight,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly 
blank. 

Now  take  this  apparently  blank  piece  of  paper 
and  hold  it  over  the  stove  or  candle  flame.  At  once 
the  picture  which  you  have  drawn  will  appear  in 
heavy  brown  lines.  The  effect  of  seeing  a  picture 
suddenly  appear  on  a  blank  piece  of  paper  is  very 

mystifying  to  one  who  does  not  know  the  secret  of  it 

*  *     * 

AN  INTERESTING  GAME 
Place  four  large  nuts  and  four  small  nuts  in  a 
row,  first  four  large  ones,  then  four  small  ones. 
Now,  moving  always  the  two  that  stand  together, 
transfer  them  to  some  other  position  along  the  line 
and  in  four  such  moves  leave  them  so  that  the  large 
and  small  nuts  range  alternately.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  done  with  large  and  small  coins  or  with  other 
things  that  are  at  hand. 

This  is  how  it  is  done.  Place  the  nuts  in  a  row, 
as  mentioned  above.  Then  in  four  moves  they  can 
be  shifted  so  that  they  stand  alternately,  that  is, 
first  a  large  one,  then  a  small  one.  Move  two  that 
are  close  together  at  a  time  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

1.  Move  two  and  three  beyond  eight. 

2.  Move  five  and  six  between  one  and  four. 

3.  Move  what  are  now  six  and  seven  in  the  gap. 

4.  Move  what  are  now  one  and  two  in  the  gap. 

*  *     * 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  SPOOLS  OF  THREAD 

The  Effect — Two  spools  of  thread,  one  white  and 
the  other  black,  are  passed  over  a  string,  the  ends  of 
which  are  given  to  two  of  the  observers  to  hold. 
The  magician  throws  a  handkerchief  over  the  two 
spools  and  reaches  underneath.  He  removes  the 
handkerchief  and  the  two  spools  of  thread  are  found 
to  have  changed  places. 

How  it  is  Done — Procure  two  strips  of  colored 
paper  which  match  the  thread  on  the  spools.  Cover 
the  white  spool  with  black  paper  and  the  black  spool 
with  white  paper,  carefully  pasting  together  the 
overlapping  edges.  At  a  short  distance  the  spools 
will  appear  to  be  wholly  unprepared.  The  string 
used  should  be  four  or  five  feet  long  so  that  the  as- 
sistants who  hold  the  two  opposite  ends  cannot  ob- 
tain too  close  a  view  of  the  prepared  spools.  When 
the.  string  has  been  drawn  gently  taut,  throw  a  large 
handkerchief  over  the  spools,  reach  underneath  and 
tear  off  the  papers,  which  you  can  then  remove  with 
the  handkerchief. 

Allow  full  examination  of  the  string  and  spools 
of  thread  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trick. 


The  rare  California  condor  is  the  largest  bird  in 
existence. 


Student:  And  poor  Harry  was  killed  by  a  re- 
volving crane. 

Englishwoman:  My  word!  What  fierce  birds 
you  have  in  America. 

■U.  JUL,  JL, 

There,  now,  said  the  suburbanite  to  his  wife, 
you've  ordered  flower  seeds  that  take  two  years  to 
bloom. 

Mind  your  business,  she  replied,  this  is  last  year's 
catalogue. 

*jf.  jt. 

•Jt*  •Jt- 

Visitors  were  present. 

Daddy,  may  I  have  a  dime?  asked  little  Georgie. 

Dad  obliged  with  a  smile. 

This  time  you  won't  make  me  give  it  back  after 
the  company's  gone,  will  you,  Daddy?  was  little 
Georgie's  loud  remark. 

*  #     # 

A  man  called  me  handsome,  yesterday,  said  a 
rather  elderly  woman  to  her  minister.  Do  you  think 
it  is  sinful  for  me  to  feel  a  little  proud  of  the  com- 
pliment? 

Not  at  all,  madam,  replied  the  minister.  "It's 
the  man  who  is  the  sinner,  not  you. 

Tp  "7p  Tp 

Boy  Scout  (to  elderly  lady) :  May  I  accompany 
you  across  the  street,  madam? 

Elderly  Lady:  Certainly,  sonny.  How  long  have 
you  been  waitin'  here  for  somebody  to  take  vou 
across? 

The  minute  the  dentist  touched  Mandy's  tooth 
she  commenced  to  scream. 

Hush,  said  the  dentist,  Don't  you  know  I  am  a 
painless  dentist? 

Maybe  you  is  painless,  said  Mandy,  but  I  ain't. 

TT  TT  ^F 

Mother:  Robert,  you're  a  naughty  boy.  You  can 
just  go  to  bed  without  your  supper. 

Bobby:  Well,  Mother,  what  about  that  medicine 
I've  got  to  take  after  meals? 

#  #     # 

Make  your  story  short,  said  the  busy  grocer  to 
the  traveling  salesman. 

How  can  I,  replied  the  latter.    I'm  selling  cereals. 

■Jp  *n"  -n* 

My  boy,  said  a  police  sergeant  pompously  to  a 
friend  of  his,  you  can't  say  I  am  lazy.  Look  at  these 
stripes.  I  didn't  get  these  by  loafing  about  the  street 
and  outside  public  houses. 

No,  the  other  answered  with  a  smile,  I  know  you 
didn't  get  them  in  that  way,  or  you'd  be  a  zebra  by 
now. 

*  #      # 

Salesman:  Something  in  golf  apparel,  madam? 

Lady:  I  would  like  to  see  some  handicaps.  Large 
size,  please.  My  husband  said  that  if  he'd  had  a  big 
enough  handicap  yesterday,  he'd  have  won  the 
match. 

#  #     # 

Tourist :  I've  come  here  for  the  winter. 
Californian:  Well,    you've    come    to    the    wrong 
place.    There's  no  winter  here, 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  MARCH,  1981  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Tom  Holt 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION   Ronald   Dubois 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Kurt   Blanding 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY Theresa   McKinley 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Joey  Farlow 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Kenny  Temple 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS Stanley   Searle 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Peggy   Klock 

(has  pride   in   her  school  one/  shows   it   by   own   good   conduct) 

SINCERITY ...Noel   Bourgois 

(means   what  he   says   and  does) 

APPLICATION    Cynthia    Barnes 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Pat  Lewchenko 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Michael   Akins 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE  Chris  Manfre 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Paul  Kessock 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Jimmy  James 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jackie  Andonian 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  her  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS    Susan    Smith 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE    Michael    Akins 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


Qrr?LA_ 
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IT'S  OLYMPICS  TIME  AGAIN! 
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Talking 

I  say,  "Wait  a  minute".  I  say,  "Cars  and  gaso- 
line". I  get  my  teeth  brushed  and  my  face  washed. 
Sometimes  I  don't  like  that  and  I  say,  "Wait 
a  minute". 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


Easter 

I  like  the  Easter  bunny.  I  sing  Easter  songs. 
I  sing  "Easter  Parade".  I  like  to  sing  about  Easter. 
I  sing  in  school.  I  sing  in  Lion  Hall. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 


Washing  and  Brushing 

I  brush  my  teeth  in  school.  My  teacher  helps 
me.  I  put  soap  on  the  washcloth.  I  wash  my  face, 
then  I  am  clean. 

Johnny  Jewkes,  Pupil 


COVER  STORY 

It's  Olympics  time  again.  Our  young  athletes 
are  already  preparing  for  their  annual  spring 
participation  in  the  exciting  and  fun  filled  games. 

The  1981  schedule  is  as  below: 
Friday,  April  24 

Chester  County  Meet 

Scott  Field,  Coatesville 
Saturday,  April  25 

Delaware  County  Meet 

Cardinal  O'Hara  High  School,  Springfield 
Saturday,  May  16 

Area  Meet 

West  Chester  State  College 
June  3-6 

State  Meet 

West  Chester  State  College 
o 

Easter 

I  sing  "Peter  Cottontail".  I  have  Easter  eggs. 
That's  good.  I  like  Easter  baskets.  Easter  eggs  are 
in  the  Easter  basket. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


Library 

I  get  books  in  the  library.  I  look  at  the  books. 
I  get  a  new  book  each  week.  Sometimes  I  get  toys 
to  play  with  also. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 
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Food  I  Like 

I  eat  French  fries  and  milk.  I  like  chocolate 
milk.  I  also  like  to  eat  fruit  like  peaches  and 
apricots  and  grapefruit. 

Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil 


Birthdays 

I  like  to  sing  a  lot.  My  favorite  song  is  "Happy 
Birthday".  I  like  my  birthday  because  I  get  pres- 
ents and  I  can  eat  ice  cream  and  cake.  My  birth- 
day is  on  March  17. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 


Our  Work 

I  am  learning  to  count  in  school.  We  also  do 
tasting  and  smelling.  I  like  to  taste  the  different 
kinds  of  food,  especially  peanut  butter. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 

o 


Winter  and  Spring 

I  like  the  snow  that  we  just  had.  It  looks  very 
pretty  on  the  trees;  but  I  want  spring  to  come 
soon.  Now  it  is  too  cold. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 


Library 

We  have  library  every  week.  I  like  to  go  to  the 
library  because  we  can  get  a  toy  or  something 
fun  to  work  with.  I  like  to  work  with  my  hands. 

Joyce   Hunt,   Pupil 


The  Party 

I  like  to  eat  ice  cream  and  cupcakes  at  the 
party.  We  play  games  and  have  fun  things  to 
do.  Sometimes  we  get  a  small  present. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


A  Birthday  Song 


Ice  cream  cakes  for  everyone, 

Games  and  toys  are  lots  of  fun. 

All. that  you  do  is  work  and  play, 

To  count  every  minute  of  your  birthday. 
Mike  Akins,  Pupil 


Spring  Time 

March  21  will  be  the  first  day  of  spring.  It 
is  the  loveliest  season  of  the  year.  It  will  be  nice 
and  warm;  plants  will  grow  and  bloom;  the  grass 
will  grow  and  turn  green;  the  rabbits  will  come 
out  from  their  burrows:  the  birds  will  sing  all 
day;  we  will  play  outside  again  and  once  more 
wear  our  spring  jackets. 

In  our  class  we  are  going  to  plant  in  small 
pots.  I  will  plant  a  tomato  plant  and  take  good 
care  of  it  until  it  grows  big;  has  a  flower,  and 
then  fruit.  When  the  tomato  is  ripe  I  am  going 
to  eat  it.  How  about  that! 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Easter 

I  will  be  home  for  Easter  vacation.  That  will 
toe  on  April  9th.  I  am  going  to  give  my  mother 
and  Chris  the  case  we  are  now  making  in  class. 
I  draw  a  black  and  white  rabbit  for  Mom  and 
for  Chris  I  am  going  to  draw  a  bunny  rabbit. 

I  remember  that  last  year  my  mom  and  I 
went  to  church  and  then  visited  my  sister  Judy 
at  Baker,  Louisiana.  I  do  hope  I  will  have  a  nice 
Easter  vacation  again  this  year. 

Noel   Bourgeois,   Pupil 


Teen  Night 

On  Thursday  night,  February  19,  Miss  Jordan 
picked  us  up  about  7:00  p.m.  to  go  to  Valley 
Forge  Junior  High.  We  were  invited  to  attend 
the  Teen  Night.  When  we  got  there  I  played  bas- 
ketball and  got  three  points.  That  means  three 
good  shots.  After  that  I  played  air  hockey,  and 
cards,  too.  They  had  a  gym  show.  They  did  some 
tumbling,  played  records  and  we  all  clapped  our 
hands  to  the  music. 

We  had  refreshments.  We  had  pretzels,  potato 
chips,  and  juice.  We  rested  for  a  while  then  came 
back  to  school.  I  had  a  good  time. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 


Special  Olympics 

"Let  me  win  and  if  I  cannot  win  let  me  be 
brave  in  the  attempt".  I  .still  remember  the  Spe- 
cial Olympics  pledge.  I  want  to  participate  in  the 
Special  Olympics  this  year.  Miss  Jordan  is  our 
coach.  I  want  to  do  again  the  50,  200,  400  meter 
dash. 

I  did  well  last  year  and  I  will  try  to  do  better 
this  time. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 


Snow 

Yesterday,  March  5th,  is  a  day  to  remember. 
There  is  lots  of  snow  around.  The  accumulation 
was  about  six  inches  on  the  ground.  The  roads 
were  slippery.  Some  of  the  teachers  came  by 
taxi.  I  heard  from  the  radio  that  there  were 
some  accidents  on  the  road. 

I  like  to  play  in  the  snow.  Mr.  Ralph  and  Mr. 
John  plowed  the  snow  on  the  ground.  They  used 
the  small  and  big  snow  plow. 

I  hope  it  rains  instead  of  snow  so  as  to  solve 
our  water  shortage. 

Chris  Manfre,  Pupil 


A  Touch  of  Spring 

Last  Monday  we  put  some  brown  sticks  into 
a  jar  of  water.  Now  the  brown  sticks  are  covered 
with  flowers.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  have 
four  petals.  They  smell  sweet  and  good.  It  makes 
our  room  look  as  if  spring  is  here. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Song  and  Dance  Time 

Some  students  from  Radner  High  School  came 
to  sing  with  us  the  other  night.  We  sang  a  lot 
of  fun  songs.  They  also  showed  us  some  dances. 
I  liked  it  a  lot.  My  favorite  song  is  "Chicken 
Fat".  I  also  like  to  sing  "Peter  Cottontail".  I'm 
really  glad  they  came  to  see  us  and  sing  with  us. 
I  hope  they  come  back  soon. 

Jackie  Nichols,  Pupil 


Spring  Is  On  Its  Way 

Flowers  are  coming  up  out  of  the  ground. 
Tulips  and  daffodills  are  starting  to  grow.  It  is 
getting  warmer  out.  We  need  rain  to  make  the 
flowers  grow.  We  hope  spring  comes  soon  be- 
cause we  like  to  be  outdoors. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Karen 

This  week  we  have  a  visitor.  Her  name  is 
Karen  Mellet.  She  goes  to  college  at  West  Ches- 
ter. She  will  only  be  here  this  week.  I  like  her 
a  lot.  She  is  very  nice.  I  wish  she  could  stay  here 
all  the  time.  She  is  going  to  school  to  learn  to 
be  a  teacher.  Maybe  some  day  she  will  be  our 
teacher;  but  first  she  has  to  finish  school. 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

Visitors'  Day,  May  17,  1981,  will  soon  be  here 
and  we  hope  to  see  many  of  our  old  friends  and 
families  of  our  pupils. 

For  the  families  of  the  pupils,  we  need  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  things  which  are  required 
in  order  to  make  a  success  of  this  important 
afternoon. 

1.  Please  do  not  contact  your  child  until  the 
completion  of  the  program  in  the  Activities 
Building.  This  applies  to  all  pupils  whether 
or  not  in  the  staged  program. 

2.  The  only  pupils  who  go  to  the  Activities  Build- 
ing are  those  who  are  in  the  program.  At  a 
subsequent  time,  the  program  is  again  staged 
for  all  the  other  pupils. 

3.  Families  wishing  to  take  their  children  off  the 
school  grounds  after  the  program  are  re- 
quested to  obtain  a  permission  slip  from  Mrs. 
Arnold.  This  slip  must  be  completed  and  given 
to  the  housefather  or  housemother  as  the  case 
may  be. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  understanding 
cooperation  of  our  families,  and  we  look  forward 
to  seeing  many  on  our  special  afternoon. 

Anna   Perry, 
Executive   Director 


(Reprint  from  the  English  newspaper,  The 
Sunday  Express,  March  8,  1981.) 

'Parrot'  Guide  for  Blind 

Scientists  are  working  on  an  electronic  "guide 
parrot"  for  blind  people. 

Instead  of  being  on  a  lead  like  a  guide  dog 
the  "parrot"  will  be  perched  on  the  user's 
shoulder  and  constantly  chatter  about  problems 
ahead. 

For  example  it  may  say:  "Shoulder-high  object 
at  30  yards  .  .  .  now  20  yards  .  .  .  now  10  yards  .  .  ." 

At  the  same  time  the  device  will  tap  the  blind 
man  or  woman  at  the  waist  to  indicate  the  pre- 
cise direction  of  the  obstacle. 

The  "guide  parrot"  is  being  developed  by 
scientists  of  San  Francisco's  Smith-Kettlewell 
Institute  of  Visual  Sciences  with  a  grant  of 
100,000  pounds  from  the  U.S.  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Basically  the  device  will  be  a  tiny  TV  camera 
linked  to  a  mini-computer.  Whatever  the  camera 
recognises  as  an  obstacle  will  be  relayed  to  the 
computer  which  will  in  turn  operate  a  voice 
generator. 

At  the  same  time  the  computer  will  send 
directional  information  to  a  special  belt  designed 
to  tap  against  the  blind  person's  waist. 

Biophysicist  Dr.  Carter  Collins  of  San  Fran- 
cisco says:  "The  success  of  this  project  would 
provide  the  blind  with  more  sophisticated  infor- 
mation about  their  surroundings  than  presently 
is  available,  giving  greater  independence  and 
freedom." 

A  bulky  prototype  of  the  apparatus  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  testing  later  this  year. 
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Recital 

Sunday,  March  15,  1981,  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon our  Ronald  Curry  presented  his  second 
piano  recital  in  the  studio  of  his  teacher,  Mr. 
Allison   Drake   at   Kennedy   House,    Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curry,  Ronny's  parents  had 
driven  from  Lewistown  to  be  present.  In^attend- 
ance  were  other  advanced  students  and  lovers  of 
music.  After  the  recital,  Mrs.  Drake  served  de- 
lectable refreshments. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

PIANO  RECITAL 

RONALD  CURRY 

Sunday,  March  15th,  at  2:00  p.m. 


Bach 

Prelude  and  Fugue 

No.   20   in   A  minor 

Bach 

Arioso  in  A  flat 

Beethoven    Concerto  No.  1  in  C  (Allegro) 

Intermission 

Chopin 

Scherzo  in  B  minor 

Chopin 

Etude  No.  1  in   C 

Ravel 

Sonatine 

Modere  'Menuet  Anime' 

Bartok 

Danse  Roumaine 

Mr.  Drake  will  play  Orchestra  part  in 

Beethoven   Concerto. 

Kennedy  House 

Apartment  1325 

n 

CROSSING  THE  BAR 

By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 
For  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the   boundless 
deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 
For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face, 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 
This  poem  Mrs.  Johnnie  Mae  Hunter  had 
wanted  included  in  the  Memorial  issue  in  honor 
of  Doctor  Charles  S.  Napier.  Regretfully,  because 
of  publication  deadlines,  it  was  not  possible  to 
have  it  appear  in  that  particular  issue. 
o 

Transportation 

In  our  shop  class  we  make  many  things.  I 
like  to  work  on  basketry  and  I  am  making  a  key 
case.  The  materials  we  use  to  make  our  projects 
come  to  us  many  ways.  They  come  by  cars  and 
trucks  and  trains.  My  favorite  way  is  when  the 
mailman  delivers  them. 

Tom  Holt,  Pupil 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Geronima  T.  DeLeon  (our  Emma)  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  since  Sep- 
tember of  1971,  became  an  American  citizen  on 
Friday,  March  13,  1981. 

The  preliminaries  were  conducted  at  the  Court 
House  in  West  Chester,  the  county  seat,  with 
Mrs.  Joan  Koons  and  Mrs.  Patricia  LaMonica 
(both  of  our  staff)  in  attendance.  The  final 
ceremonies  also  took  place  at  the  Court  House 
with  Mrs.  Koons  present  with  Miss  DeLeon. 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes  from  us  all. 


Easter  Vacation 

I  like  to  go  home  for  Easter.  I  like  to  eat 
mother's  home  cooking;  see  my  family;  and  see 
my  dog,  Gino.  I  especially  like  to  go  to  church 
because  I  like  to  sing  to  the  sound  of  the  new 
organ.  Easter  is  my  favorite  season  because  Peter 
Cottontail  comes  bringing  different  colored  eggs. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


Pizza  Party 

On  Wednesday  night,  March  4,  I  attended  a 
pizza  party  at  the  gym  given  by  Miss  Becky. 
The  party  was  made  possible  with  the  money 
made  from  the  sales  of  the  Girl  Scout  cookies. 
Noel  played  the  piano,  and  everyone  sang.  Almost 
everyone  was  there  and  we  all  had  a  good  chat. 
I  enjoyed  eating  the  pizza,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Miss  Becky  and 
Miss  Jordan  for  providing  the  pizza.  I  would  like 
to  do  it  again  very  soon. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


The  Disco  Robots 

Friday  night  some  of  the  students  went  to  a 
Disco  Dance  at  Valley  Forge  Junior  High  School. 
I  liked  the  Disco  Robots  most.  They  had  on  cos- 
tumes with  lights  on  them.  The  lights  flashed 
on  and  off  while  the  Robots  danced.  The  costumes 
were  made  of  psychedelic  colors  —  blue,  green, 
white,  and  pink.  The  dancers  turned  and  twisted 
while  they  danced.  They  turned  like  a  Ferris 
Wheel.  It  was  fun  to  watch. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 


The  Balloon  Disco  Dancers 

There  were  lots  of  different  kinds  of  dances 
to  watch  at  the  program  at  the  Valley  Forge 
Junior  High  School.  My  favorite  dance  was  the 
Balloon  Disco.  All  the  Balloon  Dancers  were  in 
a  circle.  They  had  green,  blue,  and  pink  balloons. 
The  balloons  were  big  and  on  a  string.  They  were 
filled  with  helium.  The  balloons  went  around  and 
around  in  a  big  circle. 

Some  of  the  other  dancers  were  dressed  in 
chicken  costumes.  There  was  a  ballet,  too.  There 
was  also  a  Music  Box  Doll  who  danced.  All  the 
dances  were  fun  to  watch. 

Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil 


AN  EASTER 
MESSAGE 


May  the  spirit  of  Easter  Day 
fill  our  hearts  with  a  renew- 
ing sense  of  the  life  aii'l 
beauty  of  Jesus  Christ.  May 
this  season  mean  newness  of 
life  to  all  His  children  every- 
where that  criticism,  misun- 
derstanding, bitterness  ani 
'hatred  may  be  lost  in  the  cold, 
black  past  and  that  the  love 
of  God  may  be  revealed  and 
purity,  sympathy  and  beauty 
of  character  exist  among  all 
his  children. 


My  New  Puppy 

My  mother  called  last  night  and  told  me 
about  our  new  puppy.  I  could  hear  the  puppy 
barking  over  the  telephone.  The  puppy  likes  to 
play.  He  jumps  all  over  people.  He  likes  to  lick 
people,  too.  He's  going  to  lick  me  when  I  get  home. 
The  puppy  barks  every  time  he  hears  the  phone 
ring. 

We  have  to  think  of  a  name  for  the  puppy. 
I'm  going  to  ask  my  friends  at  school  to  help  me 
think  of  a  name.  I  can  hardly  wait  until  I  see 
him  next  weekend.  I'm  going  to  help  walk  him 
morning  and  night.  He  likes  to  sleep  in  my  bed- 
room. 

Theresa  McKinley,  Pupil 


The  Chocolate  Cake 

Last  Monday  Mrs.  McKee  baked  a  chocolate 
cake  for  the  drama  group.  It  had  chocolate  icing, 
too.  There  were  jelly  beans  in  a  little  white  cup. 
I  had  an  Easter  Egg  to  eat,  too.  I  drank  two  cups 
of  punch.  It  was  a  wonderful  party.  Many  thanks 
to  Mrs.  McKee  for  being  so  thoughtful. 

Jackie  Andonian,  Pupil 


The  Pizza  Party 

Miss  Becky  and  Miss  Jordan  had  a  pizza 
party  for  Theresa,  Cynthia,  Susan,  Michael,  Kurt, 
Stanley,  Kenny,  and  me.  The  party  was  for  the 
Girl  Scouts  and  their  friends  who  helped  deliver 
Girl  Scout  Cookies.  We  had  one  big  pizza  with 
pepperoni  and  cheese.  The  pizza  was  good.  Cyn- 
thia and  Stanley  helped  pick  up  trash  at  the 
end  of  the  party.  Everyone  had  a  good  time.  We 
hope  we  have  another  party  next  year  after  the 
cookie  sale. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Fun  in  the  Snow 

We  had  a  big  snowstorm  last  week.  It  snowed 
all  day.  The  next  day  Miss  Jordan  took  us  out 
to  play  in  the  snow.  Michael,  Kurt,  Kenny,  and 
I  built  a  snowman.  We  rolled  snowballs  until 
they  were  big  balls.  We  put  the  snowballs  on  top 
of  each  other  to  make  the  snowman.  We  used 
more  snow  to  make  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth. 
The  sun  melted  our  snowman. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 
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ER  DUCKLING 

owe  you  ever  been  toEasterville 
In  your  Utile  journeys  round  ? 
tea  queer  little  town  just  over  the  h\\ 
here  Queer  little  folks  abound 


That's  where  the  Easter  Rabbit  lives, 
Where  the  Easter  Mouse  does  roam, 
ncl  the  Easter  Hen  and  her  Easter  chicKs 
n East ervi lie  have  their  home. 


ut  the  Queerest  of  all  these  Easter  (olK 
Of  whom  we  love  to  ta  IK, 
^  Is  the  Easter  Duckling  so  fluffy  and  id 
With  its  oueer  little  wadcllinq  waJK. 


The 
Its 

And 
To 


Easter  DucK ling  will  brinq  to  you 
Easter  message  of  cheer 
this  cute  little  Duckling  will  soon  beround 
visit  you  oil  this  year. 


~u^-k« 


--£_ 


THE  HAPPIEST  TIME 

Young  men  and  women  are  all  the  time  being 
told  that  the  present  is  the  happiest  time  of  their 
lives,  and  that  is  not  particularly  pleasant  news  to 
those  just  starting  out.  Most  of  them  are  aware 
of  the  hardships  of  their  lot.  An  examination  that 
must  be  passed  in  a  month  may  be  as  much  of  a 
bugbear  as  a  note  that  must  be  met  in  thirty  days. 

The  people  who  tell  you  that  the  present  is  the 
happiest  time  of  your  life  are  not  quite  fair.     They 
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may  have  been  happier  in  their  youth  than  they  are 
now,  but  there  are  others  who  find  each  year  better 
than  the  last.  One  prominent  American  who  is  still 
doing  important  work  at  eighty-two,  says  he  is  hav- 
ing the  best  time  of  his  life  right  now. 

Do  not  belittle  the  good  experience  of  the  pres- 
ent. Form  the  habit  of  being  happy,  for  that  will 
be  a  great  help.  Do  not  believe,  however,  that  you 
are  happier  now  than  you  ever  will  be  again.  Thou- 
sands find  the  path  of  life  one  that  grows  brightel 
p'l  the  way. 


I  have  but  lately  arrived  from  a  foreign  shore.  Near- 
ly 140  years  ago  I  embarked  on  an  unknown  sea,  and 
when  I  came  to  the  farther  shore  I  was  greeted  by  the 
King,  who  said:  "Thou  hast  embarked;  thou  hast  made 
thy  voyage;  thou  hast  come  to  shore;  step  out."  Since 
then  I  have  been  an  ambassador  from  America  at  the 
high  court  of  heaven.  I  have  never  desired  to  return 
to  the  land  of  my  birth — till  I  received  a  call  from  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  asking  me 
to  meet  with  them  in  this  session  of  the  Congress.  And 
when  I  heard  the  call  I  came  to  bring  you  greetings  from 
the  King,  and  in  his  name  a  message. 

When  I  embarked  from  America,  this  city,  where  now 
you  meet,  was  unknown.  It  was  then  only  an  unbroken 
forest.  Now  it  is  a  beautiful  city — the  capital  of  my 
country,  bearing  a  name  I  loved.  I  remember  when 
Jefferson  and  Adams  and  I  were  serving  on  a  committee 
of  the  Continental  Congress  to  draft  a  statement  de- 
claring that  America  should  be  free.  Jefferson  did  most 
of  the  writing  for  he  was  thrifty  in  the  use  of  words. 
He  used  only  enough  to  say  what  he  meant,  and  he 
said  it  so  plainly  that  all  who  heard  might  understand. 
When  he  had  finished  the  writing,  the  Liberty  Bell  rang 
out  the  message  to  a  waiting  people.  They  thought  it 
meant  only  freedom  from  the  rule  of  Great  Britain — 
an  independent  nation.  It  meant  that,  but  much  more; 
for  we  saw  far  down  the  future  years  and  wrote  a  dec- 
laration that  we  hoped  would  make  America  a  land  of 
freedom  for  all  time!  Freedom  from  ignorance  and  in- 
justice; from  intolerance  and  poverty  and  suffering,  where 
all  races  and  creeds  and  conditions  of  men  might  live 
together  in  peace  and  harmony  and  contentment,  with 
freedom  and  justice  for  all. 

And  again,  when  I  served  with  Washington  and  Han- 
cock and  the  others  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  I 
remember  with  what  high  hopes  we  labored  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  nation  that  should  endure — with  free- 
dom for  the  individual  subject  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
— with  liberty  under  law.  It  was  a  little  nation  then, 
between  the  forest  and  the  sea,  but  there  were  great 
men  in  it  who  looked  beyond  the  years.  And  now  I 
come  back,  at  your  call,  to  find  America  grown  to  a 
mighty   nation  extending  from   ocean  to  ocean. 

And  yet,  sometimes,  in  our  high  home  in  heaven,  a 
fear  steals  into  our  hearts — a  fear  that  all  may  not  be 


What    Franklin   Might   Say 
to    America    Today 

(We  have  all  had  these  day  dreams — these  journeys  on  the 
wings  of  fancy — when  we  have  listened  with  the  ears  of  imagina- 
tion to  such  comments  as  might  be  made  upon  modern  life  by  the 
great  souls  that  belong  to  the  ages.  It  is  not  an  unprofitable  em- 
ployment of  time.  It  is  well  to  subject  ourselves  on  occasion  to  such 
stern  tests.  Here  we  have  a  delightful  and  convincing  message  from 
the  mighty  Franklin,  called  hither  from  his  far-away  rendezvous  be- 
yond the  clouds.) 


well  with  the  land  we  love;  that  the  nation  that  was 
founded,  that  was  brought  into  being  by  our  sacrifice 
and  suffering  and  devotion,  may  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  great  prosperity  that  has  come  in  these  later 
years.  We  are  afraid  that  wealth  and  power  may  pro- 
duce pride  and  arrogance,  selfishness  and  extravagance 
in  living,  and  that  these  may  cause  the  children  of  the 
founders  to  forget  the  simple  virtues  of  thrift  and  indus- 
try, of  saving  and  serving,  of  making  much  of  little  and 
of  sharing  with   those  who  may   be  in  need. 

As  I  came  down  Pennsylvania  avenue,  a  name  well 
remembered,  I  stepped  into  a  book  shop  and  asked  for 
a  copy  of  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac."  I  was  told  that  it 
was  no  longer  for  sale,  it  was  out  of  date,  there  was  no 
call  for  it  now,  for  the  people  had  outgrown  its  simple 
teachings.  God  grant  that  this  may  not  be  so;  for  we 
know  that  wide-spreading  fields  of  grain,  the  cattle  on 
a  thousand  hills,  great  factories  and  mines,  mighty  cit- 
ies and  fleets  on  every  sea  do  not  make  a  nation  truly 
great,  or  insure  it  against  destruction.  Only  in  the 
hearts  of  its  people  is  a  nation  great;  and  only  as  they 
love  virtue  and  follow  truth  shall  a  nation  be  secure. 
There  have  been  many  and  great  changes  since  I  em- 
barked from  America,  but  there  are  some  things  that  do 
not  change:  duty,  honor,  truth,  love  of  home  and  of 
country,  reverence  for  God,  for  each  other  and  for  all 
His  lowly  creatures — these  do  not  change.  These  are  the 
same  today  as  when  the  Pilgrims  landed;  and  a  thou- 
sand years  from  now  they  shall  remain.  They  are  the 
fundamentals  in  education,  and  only  as  the  parents  and 
teachers  inculcate  these  things  in  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren shall  America  be  safe. 

You  must  teach  thrift  and  industry,  sacrifice  and  serv- 
ice. 

You  must  teach  them  to  be  kind  and  helpful;  and 
you  must  teach  them,  too,  that  America  is  not  to  become 
great  and  rich  and  powerful  for  herself  alone,  but  only 
that  she  may  help  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  good 
will  and  brotherly  love.  If  you  fail  in  these  things,  then 
America  shall  go  the  way  of  the  great  nations  that  have 
come  before  her.     This   is  the  King's   message. 

And  now  I  must  return  whence  I  came;  but  I  leave 
an  old  man's  blessing  with  you;  and  I  ask  you  to  teach 
the  children  in  the  homes  and  schools  of  the  land  to  love 
truth,  to  hate  evil,  and  to  do  good.  So  shall  the  nation 
fare  well.  May  the  work  of  your  Congress  and  its  mem- 
bers help  to  make  this  a  land  of  peace  and  content- 
ment, of  thrift  and  industry,  of  beauty  and  truth — a  land 
of  happy  childhood. 

I  go  my  way:  but  in  the  Paradise  of  God  I  shall  ever 
make  my  prayers  for  America — the  land  I  love — and 
for  her  service  to  all  the  world. 


USE  AND  EFFECTIVENESS  OF 

MEDICATION  ON  CHILDREN 

This  article  consists  of  some  of  the  findings 
(contained  in  the  book,  "Children  on  Medication" 
by  Kenneth  D.  Gadow)  with  regard  to  medica- 
tion and  its  effect  on  children.  This  is  the  first 
study  I  have  ever  seen  on  a  subject  of  such  great 
importance  to  our  handicapped  children  as  well 
as  to  their  parents  and  to  educators.  I  share 
these  findings  because  of  their  relevance  to  all 
of  us  involved  with  educating  handicapped  chil- 
dren  and    because    it   is    a    study    long   overdue. 

One  of  the  medical  conditions  we  deal  with  on 
a  daily  basis  is  convulsive  seizures.  According  to 
Gadow,  by  far  the  most  common  treatment  for 
convulsive  disorders  is  drug  therapy.  Anti-epilep- 
tic drugs  are  capable  of  rendering  seizure  free 
about  fifty  percent  of  the  children  afflicted  with 
this  disorder.  Another  twenty-five  percent  have 
fewer  and  less  severe  seizures,  leaving  about  fif- 
teen percent  of  the  treatment  population  who  are 
not  helped  with  medication. 

For  many  years  bromides  and  Phenobarbital 
were  the  only  drugs  that  were  truly  effective  in 
the  control  of  seizures.  Because  these  drugs  often 
produced  drowsiness  and  lethargy  they  were  far 
from  satisfactory  for  people  with  epilepsy.  Around 
1937,  Dilantin  was  found  to  be  quite  effective  in 
controlling  grand  mal  attacks  but  had  little  effect 
on  petit  mal  spells.  It  was  not  until  1945  that  the 
first  effective  anti-petit  mal  drug,  Tridione  was 
discussed.  Today  there  are  hundreds  of  drugs 
known  to  have  anti-convulsant  properties;  how- 
ever, less  than  two  dozen  are  used  with  any  fre- 
quency; and  three  or  four  drugs  account  for  most 
of  all  medication  used  in  the  management  of 
epilepsy. 

The  commonly  prescribed  drugs  for  the  control 
of  seizures  consist  primarily  of  five  groups  of 
anti-convulsants.  The  drugs  within  each  group 
have  similar  properties.  A  sixth  category  of 
agents,  made  up  of  psychotropic  and  assorted 
other  drugs,  have  anti-convulsant  properties  but 
are  also  used  for  the  treatment  of  other  disorders. 

Phenobarbital  is  the  drug  of  first  choice  in 
the  treatment  of  grand  mal  seizures.  It  is  both 
the  least  toxic  and  least  expensive  of  the  major 
anti-convulsants.  Some,  however,  feel  Dilantin  is 
preferable  because  it  is  more  powerful.  One  ex- 
pert's opinion  is  that  the  large  number  of  side 
effects  associated  with  Dilantin  makes  it  less 
desirable;  and  that  it  should  not  be  recommended 
in  infants,  adolescent  females,  and  children  un- 
dergoing orthodontal  care.  Later  in  this  article 
we  shall  take  note  of  these  side  effects. 

The  drug  of  first  choice  for  the  treatment  of 
petit  mal  seizures  is  Zarontin.  Although  very  ef- 
fective in  the  control  of  petit  mal  seizures  it  is 
of  little  importance  for  other  types  of  attacks. 
Because  of  the  high  percentage  of  children  with 
petit  mal  epilepsy  who  develop  other  types  of 
seizures  later  on,  it  has  been  suggested  that  drug- 
treatment  be  initiated  with  Phenobarbital  for  the 
control  of  grand  mal  seizures.  Once  the  child 
had  adjusted  to  the  grand  mal  agent  (after  about 
one  month  of  treatment)   the  petit  mal  drug  is 
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started.  Zarontin  should  be  tried  first.  If  this 
fails  to  control  the  petit  mal  seizures,  then  other 
drugs  must  be  attempted.  Drugs  for  both  the  con- 
trol of  gran^  mal  and  petit  mal  seizures  are 
maintained  until  the  child  has  been  seizure  free 
for  at  least  four  years. 

Myoclonic  epilepsy  is  a  form  of  epilepsy  which 
is  accompanied  by  mental  retardation.  One  ex- 
pert considers  Valium  to  be  the  drug  of  first 
choice  in  the  treatment  of  myoclonic  epilepsy  in 
older  children  as  well  as  in  some  younger  chil- 
dren. Unfortunately,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
Valium  are  often  short-lived.  After  a  few  months 
of  treatment,  children  typically  develop  a  toler- 
ance for  the  drug's  seizure  controlling  properties. 
Clonopin  is  also  effective  in  the  treatment  of 
myoclonic  epilepsy.  By  1977  it  was  prescribed  as 
often  as  Valium  for  epilepsy  in  trainable  retarded 
children;  however,  it  has  not  proven  to  be  as 
effective  for  myoclonic  epilepsy  as  originally  ex- 
pected. 

Livington  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  a 
special  diet  in  the  control  of  myoclonic  seizures, 
especially  in  children  between  two  and  five  years 
of  age.  Breifly,  the  diet  prescribes  that  the 
amount  of  fat  consumed  must  be  at  least  four 
times  greater  than  the  amount  of  carbohydrates 
and  protein  combined.  This  has  proven  to  be 
quite  effective  for  many  children  with  myoclonic 
and  grand  mal  seizures.  Although  the  benefits 
of  this  diet  are  in  some  cases  short  lived,  there 
are  two  additional  benefits:  (1)  a  marked  tran- 
quilizing  effect  on  epileptic  children  who  are  also 
hyperactive  and  (2)  an  avoidance  of  the  adverse 
side  effects  associated  with  anti-convulsant  drugs. 

SIDE  EFFECTS  OF  ANTI-CONVULSANT  DRUGS 

1.  Phenobarbital 

Drowsiness  is  a  common  side  effect  of  pheno- 
barbital, but  usually  diminishes  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  onset  of  treatment. 

Another  side  effect  of  Phenobarbital  in  chil- 
dren is  behavior  disorder,  which  may  be  mani- 
fested as  irritability,  excitability,  overactivity, 
aggressiveness,  and  hyperactivity.  It  is  estimated 
that  fifteen  to  twenty  percent  of  the  children 
treated  with  this  drug  exhibit  this  reaction. 

2.  Mebaral  and  Mysoline 

Mebaral  and  Mysoline  also  may  produce 
drowsiness.  Other  possible  side  effects  of  Myso- 
line (which  usually  disappear  within  a  few  weeks) 
are  dizziness,  double  vision  and  ataxia  (stagger- 
ing, which  gives  the  appearance  of  drunkenness, 
slurred  speech,  and  headaches  as  well  as  occa- 
sionally measle-like  rashes. 

With  Mysoline  (Primidone),  approximately 
twenty  percent  converts  into  Phenobarbital  in 
body  metabolism. 

The  Hydantoin  series  of  anti-convulsants  in- 
cludes Dilantin  (Phenytoin  Sodium)  Mesantoxin 
(Mephenytoin)  and  Peganone  (Etholoin).  These 
are  associated  with  a  wide  variety  of  side  effects. 
Dilantin  is  the  least  toxic  of  the  three  and  can 
be  prescribed  for  long  periods  of  time  without  any 
apparent  discomfort. 

Several  disturbances  are  associated  with  over 
medication   (Dilantin  intoxication).  Unfortunate- 
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ly,  the  dosages  that  are  effective  in  controlling 
seizures  also  frequently  border  on  the  level  that 
produces  intoxication. 

Some  of  the  side  effects  associated  with  di- 
lantin  are  excessive  growth  of  gum  tissue.  Visu- 
ally, the  gums  enlarge  and,  in  severe  cases,  they 
grow  over  the  surface  area  of  the  teeth.  Food 
particles  and  other  irritants  may  lodge  in  the 
gums,  causing  them  to  redden  or  have  a  bluish 
cast.  Meticulous  oral  hygiene  and  gum  massage 
can  alleviate  inflammation  due  to  food  particles, 
but  does  not  slow  nor  lessen  the  growth  of  gum 
tissue. 

Excessive  growth  of  body  hair  occurs  in  a  small 
percentage  of  children  treated  with  Dilantin.  The 
reaction  is  irreversible.  Even  if  the  medication 
is  stopped  the  increased  hair  growth  still  remains. 

Another  skin  reaction  noticed  is  a  thickening 
of  the  skin  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  forehead.  The 
main  gastro-intestinal  side  effect  of  Dilantin  is 
constipation  which  is  encountered  in  long  term 
treatments. 

The  most  common  side  effect  of  Mesantoin  is 
drowsiness.  Other  reactions  are  similar  to  Di- 
lantin but  occur  less  frequently.  Peganone  is  not 
a  very  powerful  anti-convulsant  and  is  relatively 
free  of  side  effects. 

Surprisingly  little  research  has  been  done  of 
the  effects  of  anti-convulsant  drugs  on  learning, 
cognition,  and  school  performance.  The  most 
common  is  drowsiness.  Obviously,  a  sedated, 
sleepy  child  will  have  more  difficulty  performing 
school  activities.  Children  who  are  drowsy,  and 
likely  to  fall  asleep,  are  commonly  found  in  the 
handicapped  child  classroom.  Another  side  effect 
of  medication,  especially  Phenobarbital,  is  hyper- 
activity. Often,  when  medication  is  stopped  or  the 
dosage  reduced,  the  child's  behavior  returns  to 
normal.  Unfortunately,  so  do  the  seizures. 

Tranquilizers  are  effective  in  suppressing  hy- 
peractivity, aggressiveness  and  self -injurious  be- 
havior in  mentally  retarded  children.  Concern 
has  been  expressed  about  the  way  tranquilizers 
are  used  because  higher  doses  can  also  suppress 
adaptive  behavior  and  can  make  children  less 
responsive  to  education  and  training. 

BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION  AND 
MEDICATION    COMPARED 

Dr.  Gadow  is  aware  of  only  one  study  com- 
paring behavior  modification  and  medication  in 
hyperactive  mentally  retarded  children.  Behavior 
modification  was  very  effective  in  controlling 
hyperactivity;  however,  the  decision  to  use  medi- 
cation instead  of  behavior  therapy  or  vice  versa 
must  be  based  on  several  considerations.  Two  of 
the  most  important  are  the  availability  of  com- 
petent clinicians  and  the  cooperation  of  those 
responsible  for  the  children. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
asked  by  parents  and  teachers  is,  "How  do  you 
know  when  giving  medication  is  the  right  thing 
to  do?"  Considering  inconsistencies  in  research 
results    and    the    disagreement    among    experts, 


caution  should  be  exercised  in  taking  too  serious- 
ly those  who  claim  to  know  the  truth. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  a  behavior  modifica- 
tion method  that,  to  my  knowledge,  is  rarely  used 
but  which  I  have  found  effective  in  managing  hy- 
peractive children  in  the  classroom.  I  do  not  claim 
to  have  a  sure  cure  for  all  behavior  problems; 
however,  I  have  found  prayer,  both  for  myself 
and  for  my  hyperactive  pupils,  to  be  the  most 
helpful,  i  confess  I  tried  this  almost  as  a  last 
resort  with  one  very  hyperactive  child  who  was 
very  difficult  to  manage.  On  several  occasions, 
too  often  to  be  mere  coincidence,  the  child  be- 
came quiet  within  a  few  minutes.  Prayer  for  my- 
self I  find  to  be  also  helpful;  for,  through  prayer, 
I  obtain  from  my  Heavenly  Father  peace  and 
patience  when  I  need  it  the  most.  I  find  that  the 
words  from  God's  Word,  "I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  who  strengthens  me"  (Philippians 
4:13)  become  true  for  me  in  my  classroom  and 
wherever  or  whenever  I  need  God's  strength. 
References:  Children  on  Medication,  Kenneth  D. 
Gadow  (Council  on  Exceptional  Children  1979). 
Robert  Meyerend,  Teacher 


News  Release: 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

CONTACT:  Corinne  Kirchner 
Jacki  Packer 
(212)    620-2067  or  2068 
FOR    IMMEDIATE    RELEASE 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  an- 
nounces its  1981-1982  competition  for  awards  to 
support  doctoral  research  in  the  social  sciences 
on  issues  related  to  blindness  and  severe  visual 
impairment. 

The  awards  are  to  support  research  that  is 
proposed  to  be  undertaken,  or  that  will  be  under- 
way, during  the  year  July  1,  1981  to  June  30,  1982. 
April  3  is  the  deadline  for  proposals  and  winners 
will  be  announced  on  June  12. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  proposals  whose 
results  may  have  policy  significance  of  national 
scope  in  the  following  AFB  goal  areas:  1)  prob- 
lems of  visual  impairment  as  related  to  aging; 
2)  improving  education  or  employment  of  blind 
and  visually  impaired  persons;  and  3)  provision 
of  low  vision  services. 

Proposals  should  be  typed  double-spaced,  max- 
imum 25  pages,  submitted  in  duplicate  with  one 
copy  having  all  identifying  information  (name, 
school,  state,  etc.)  removed  throughout.  Each 
proposal  must  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  signed 
by  a  dissertation  adviser  indicating  that  it  has 
been  read  and  approved  for  acceptance  as  a  doc- 
toral dissertation  research  project.  Proposals 
should  also  include  a  time-table,  budget  and  a 
cover  page  stating  both  the  student's  and  ad- 
viser's name,  mailing  address  and  phone  num- 
ber. 

For  more  information  contact  Corinne  Kirch- 
ner, Director  or  Jacki  Packer,  Research  Assistant, 
Social  Research  Division,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10011,  (212)  620-2067  or  2068. 
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RICH  MAN  GOES  ON  A  LONG  TRIP 

UR  story  is  about  a  very  rich  man  who  was 
planning  to  take  a  long  trip  to  a  far-away 
country.  He  could  not  let  his  business  stop 
while  he  was  gone,  so  he  called  all  his  serv- 
ants to  him  and  gave  them  some  of  his 
money.  He  wanted  them  to  use  this  money 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  earn  more  for  him.  To 
one  servant,  the  master  gave  five  pieces  of  money,  to 
another  he  gave  two  pieces,  and  to  the  third  servant 
he  gave  one  piece.  When  he  had  everything  ready, 
he  started  on  his  long  journey. 

The  man  who  had  been  trusted  with  five  pieces 
of  money,  felt  that  he  must  go  to  work  right  away 
and  do  his  best  with  his  master's  money.  He  traded 
some  of  the  money  for  goods,  then  he  sold  the  goods, 
and  received  more  money  than  he  had  paid  out.  He 
kept  on  doing  this  until  he  had  twice  as  much  money 
as  his  master  had  given  him.  The  man  who  had  two 
pieces  of  money  was  so  busy  and  faithful  using  it  in 
his  master's  business  that  by  and  by  he  doubled  his 
money.  Instead  of  having  two  pieces  he  had 
four. 

He  did  not  grumble  and  fuss  because  his  master 
gave  him  only  two  pieces  of  money,  but  he  was  glad 
to  do  his  best  and  make  two  more  for  his  master. 
But  the  third  man,  with  one  piece  of  money,  was  dif- 
ferent. He  was  lazy,  and  did  not  love  his  master 
as  did  the  other  two  men.  He  looked  at  his  one  piece 
of  money  and  said,  "What  a  little  money!  I  cannot 
do  anything  with  it.  It  is  too 
much  trouble  for  me  to  go  out  and 
trade  and  make  more,  and  I  don't 
care  to  try.  I  will  hide  it  in  a 
safe  place  and  give  it  back  to  my 
master  when  he  comes  home."  And 
what  do  you  think  he  did?  Instead 
of  using  the  money  to  earn  more, 
he  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
hid  his  piece  of  money.  He  thought 
he  was  doing  well  enough  if  he  did 
not  lose  it. 

Days  and  days  passed,  and  a 
long  time  went  by.  No  letter  came 
to  the  servants  telling  them  when 
their  master  would  come  home.  But 
this  did  not  make  any  difference  in 
their  work.  They  were  supposed  to 
keep  right  on  doing  their  best  un- 
till  their  master  came. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  rich 
man  was  ready  to  go  back  home. 
When  he  reached  there,  he  called 
his  servants  together  and  asked 
them  what  they  had  done  with  his 
money  while  he  was  away.  First 
came  the  man  who  had  received  five 
yieces.     Do  you  think  he  was  afraid 


A   PUZZLE 

Billy  Bigfeet,  with  the  help  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  is  making 
you  a  puzzle.  To  finish  the  fire- 
works that  he  has  started,  you 
must  begin  with  the  number  1  and 
draw  through  each  in  succession 
until  you  come  to  number  29. 


and  ashamed  to  meet  his  master?  Oh,  no,  he  was 
glad  to  see  him.  Why?  Because  he  had  worked 
hard  and  had  done  his  best.  As  he  looked  into  his 
master's  face,  he  said,  "Master,  you  gave  me  five 
pieces  of  money;  see,  I  have  earned  five  pieces  more." 
And  he  gave  his  master  the  money.  His  master  was 
so  pleased  that  he  said,  "Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant.'1 

The  second  servant  now  came  forward.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  listening  to  what  had  been  said  to  the 
other  servant.  He,  too,  was  glad  to  see  his  master 
again.  "You  gave  me  two  pieces  of  money,"  he  said 
to  his  master,  "and  I  have  earned  two  more.''  And 
he  gave  him  the  four  pieces  of  money.  Then  the 
rich  man  said  the  same  words  to  him  that  he  said 
to  the  first  man,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant." How  happy  the  servant  was  because  he  had 
done  his  best  while  his  master  was  away! 

Then  came  the  third  servant,  but  how  different 
he  was  from  the  others,  for  while  the  others  worked 
hard,  and  did  their  best,  he  did  nothing.  He  wasn't 
happy  like  the  others.  He  went  to  the  hole  he  had 
dug  in  the  ground  and  got  the  piece  of  money  his 
master  had  given  him,  and  gave  it  to  him,  and  said, 
"I  knew  you  were  a  hard  man,  and  tried  to  get  more 
money  than  you  gave.  I  was  afraid,  and  hid  what 
you  gave  me  in  the  ground  Here  it  is."  He  did  not 
love  his  master,  did  he?  If  he  had,  he  would  have 
worked  faithfully  for  him.  The  master  was  sad  be- 
cause this  servant  had  not  done  anything  for  him. 
He  said  he  could  not  help  him  any 
longer,  and  that,  too,  he  must  be 
punished  for  being  so  lazy.  The 
one  piece  of  money  was  taken  from 
him,  and  he  was  taken  out  from  his 
master's  presence.  It  was  not  be- 
cause he  had  only  one  piece  of 
money,  but  because  he  did  not  use 
what  he  had  as  well  as  he  could. 

All  the  money,  cattle,  sheep,  gold 
and  silver  belong  to  God.  He  lets 
us  have  what  He  thinks  we  can  take 
care  of.  He  wants  us  to  use  what 
He  gives  us  in  doing  good.  To 
some  people  He  gives  only  a  little; 
to  others  He  gives  a  great  deal. 

The  Lord  puts  good  thoughts  i  t 
our  minds.  If  we  let  the  good 
thoughts  grow  and  make  more  good 
thoughts,  it  pleases  Jesus  and  our 
Father  in  heaven.  He  gives  us 
mouths  so  we  can  say  kind  words. 
Our  hands  and  feet,  our  ears  and 
eyes,  God  wants  us  to  use  for  Him. 
The  Lord  is  pleased,  too,  when 
we  bring  our  pennies,  nickels, 
dimes  and  dollars  to  church  school, 
for  then  our  money  works  for  Him 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  APRIL,  1981  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS    Kurt    Blanding 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION   Chris   Manfre 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Mike   Akins 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Noel  Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Jackie  Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Kenny  Temple 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Terry  McKinley 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Peggy  Klock 

(has  pride  in  her  school  one/  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Ronald  Dubois 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION   Jackie   Nichols 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS   Kenny   Temple 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Susan  Smith 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to   her) 

COURAGE   Paul   Kessock 

("has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY   Tom    Holt 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE   Stanley   Searle 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Joseph  Farlow 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Cynthia   Barnes 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  H) 


SELF-CONFIDENCE   Linda    Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


\ 


Phones:  (215)  644-1810  ANNA  C.   PERRY 

(215)  644-5537  Executive  Director 

ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND     CHARLES  S.  NAPIER,  Ed.  D. 
118    SOUTH   VALLEY   ROAD,   BOX    1007  Education  Coordinator 

PAOLI,  PENNSYLVANIA  19301  ROBERT    J.    BELL 

Controller 


April   1,   1981 
Dear  Friends: 

Sunday,  May  17,  1981,  from  two  to  four  thirty  in  the  afternoon,  we 
shall  hold  our  annual  Visitors'  Day.  The  Board  of  Directors  requests  the 
pleasure  of  your  presence  for  this  occasion. 

In  keeping  with  the  proclamation  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  the  theme  will  be  "The  International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons". 
Our  pupils  will  be  happy  to  have  you  with  them  in  order  for  them  to 
demonstrate  how  they  have  learned  to  cope  with  and  surmount  their  own 
handicaps. 

After  the  program  in  the  Activities  Building,  you  are  invited  to  visit  all 
buildings  and  to  enjoy  the  refreshments  prepared  for  you. 

Last  year  our  theme  was  "Our  Blueprint  for  the  Future".  The  most 
essential  part  of  this  blueprint  was  and  continues  to  be  a  new  education 
building.  We  hope  very  much  to  secure  funding  for  a  totally  new  structure, 
realizing  that  such  will  be  very  costly.  In  the  event  that  sufficient  funding 
does  not  materialize,  it  would  appear  that  we  must  then  remodel  and 
renovate  an  existing  building.  In  any  case,  the  planning  must  go  forward 
in  order  to  meet  the  complex  needs  of  our  multi-handicapped  pupils. 

More  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  school  do  we  appreciate  the 
kind  interest  and  generous  support  of  our  friends.  We  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  on  May  17,  one  of  the  most  significant  days  of  our  school  year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anna   C.   Perry, 
Executive   Director 

(Contributions  to  the  school  are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes.) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of    what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


Cover  Story 

JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES 
1874-1967 

September  9,  1974  was  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer 
Greaves,  the  founder  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  Blind,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  Doctor  Greaves 
(nee  Jessie  Royer)  was  born  in  Trappe,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  seventh  generation  descendant  of  the 
Reyer  (later  Royer)  family  which  had  emigrated 
from  Germany  and  had  built  a  home  at  a  fording 
place  on  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  subsequent 
community  became  known  by  the  name  Royers- 
ford. 

The  Royer  Greaves  School  was  begun  in  1921 
and  was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Royer,  the 
father,  and  for  Harry  E.  Greaves,  the  well-known 
artist  husband  of  this  skilled,  intuitive  teacher, 
who  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  our  special  field  of 
education  —  the  teaching  and  training  of  blind 
children  who  have  one  or  more  additional  handi- 
caps. 

If  she  could  but  know,  Dr.  Greaves'  philosophy 
and  visionary  (always  practical)  aims  for  the 
education  of  multi-handicapped  blind  children 
have  now  been  adopted  by  educators  throughout 
the  state   of  Pennsylvania,   and  increasingly,   in 
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many,  many  regions  across  the  country  and 
across  the  sea;  as  today  witnesses  the  wide  and 
deep  concern  that  all  children  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to   develop  to  their  fullest. 

In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone  in 
her  belief  that  retarded  blind  children  were  ca- 
pable of  profiting  from  instruction  and  were  also 
capable  of  becoming  individuals  who  could  fit 
comfortably  into  the  lives  of  their  families  and 
their  communities.  Many  of  her  former  pupils 
and  many  of  the  school's  more  recent  pupils  have 
also  attained  to,  at  least,  partial  financial  inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school  (unique 
for  years  and  years)  to  note  the  latter  day  rec- 
ognition of  and  the  current  planning  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  — 
an  evolution  and  revolution  in  the  field  of  special 
education. 

The  school  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  the  mak- 
ing of  this  history   (past,  present  and  future.) 


Spring 


Spring  is  here.  The  weather  is  getting  warm. 
The  sun  is  shining  bright.  Soon  it  will  be  sum- 
mer. In  summer  we  go  home.  I  can't  wait.  Spring 
is  so  nice. 

Tom  Holt,  Pupil 


I  See 

I  see  my  fingers.  I  like  to  look  at  my  fingers. 
I  move  my  fingers  so  I  can  watch  them.  I  like 
to  touch  things  with  my  fingers. 

John  Jewkes,  Pupil 


Book 

I  get  a  book  in  the  library.  I  turn  the  pages. 
I  look  at  the  pictures.  The  pictures  are  colored 
red  and  green  and  yellow  and  blue.  I  also  have 
an  Easter  egg  puzzle  from  the  library.  I  put  the 
puzzle  together. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 


I  Talk 

I  can  say  a  lot  of  things  when  I  want  to.  1 
say  "cars,  gasoline,  wait  a  minute".  Sometimes 
I  sing,  too. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


Easter 

We  sing  "Peter  Cottontail"  in  Cub  Scouts.  We 
eat  jelly  beans  and  candy  at  Eastertime.  Easter 
is  my  favorite  holiday.  It  is  coming  very  soon.  I 
will  get  an  Easter  basket. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 
o 

Easter  Vacation 

I  am  going  home  for  Easter  vacation.  I  will 
stay  with  my  family  and  do  many  things  with 
them.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  nice  day  on  Easter 
Sunday. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 
o 

Special  Olympics 

Special  Olympics  comes  once  a  year, 
We  go  out  to  practice  in  order  to  prepare, 
Running,    broad- jump,    softball    and    swimming, 
I  hope  that  everyone  will  win  this  year. 
We  have  a  Special  Olympics  coach, 
Miss  Jordan  is  her  name, 

She  always  helps  us  and  we  will  never  fail  her. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 
o 

President    Reagan   Assassination   Attempt 

It  is  sad  to  know  about  the  attempt  to  kill  our 
president.  We  all  include  him  in  our  daily  prayers 
for  his  early  recovery. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 
o 

Mr.  Ronny's  Recital 

It  was  on  Sunday,  March  15.  Mrs.  Perry,  Mr. 
Ronny  and  his  parents,  Kurt  Blanding  and  I  went 
to  Mr.  Drake's  studio  at  1901  Kennedy  Boulevard, 
Apartment  1325,  Philadelphia. 

The  recital  started  at  2:00  p.m.  Mr.  Ronny 
started  out  with  two  pieces  by  Bach  and  one  by 
Beethoven. 

Intermission  time  came  next.  After  that  he 
played  some  more  selections.  When  he  finished 
playing  there  was  loud  applause.  Refreshments 
were  served  to  everybody. 

This  was  my  first  time  to  go  to  Mr.  Ronny's 
recital.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
o 

Coloring  Easter  Eggs 

Everbodv  colored  eggs  for  Easter.  We  could 
choose  the  color  we  wanted.  My  egg  was  yellow. 
It  had  my  name  written  on  it.  All  the  eggs  were 
put  in  Easter  baskets.  The  baskets  were  on  the 
tables  in  the  dining  room  at  lunch  time.  We  ate 
our  eggs  for  lunch. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
o 

My  New  Sneakers 

This  morning  Mrs.  Arnold  took  me  to  the 
shoe  store  to  get  new  sneakers.  A  man  measured 
my  foot  to  see  how  big  it  was.  I  tried  the 
sneakers  on  to  see  if  they  fitted.  They  did.  The 
sneakers  are  in  the  gym  now.  I  can  hardly  wait 
to  wear  them  in  the  Special  Olympics.  I  am  going 
to  run  fast.  On  your  mark,  get  set,  GO! 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


The  Energy  Poster 

Mrs.  Perry  asked  our  class  to  make  an  energy 
conservation  poster.  We  decided  to  make  a  pos- 
ter about  saving  heat  energy  by  keeping  windows 
closed  in  the  winter.  We  made  a  window  with 
strips  of  paper.  We  glued  curtains  on  the  window. 
It  was  winter  outside.  It  was  snowing.  We  wrote 
the   words,    "Keep   Windows    Closed    in   Winter." 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Kites 

We  made  kites  in  Miss  Betty's  ^ass.  We  folded 
the  paper  in  a  special  way  and  then  we  cut  our 
rectanele  shaped  paper  into  the  shape  of  a  dia- 
mond. We  put  string  on  the  kites  and  took  them 
outside.  The  wind  blew  them  high  and  fast — so 
fast  my  kite  blew  away.  I'm  sad  I  lost  my  kite 
because  I  liked  it  a  lot. 

Jackie  Nichols,  Pupil 


Food 

I  like  to  eat.  I  eat  fish  and  French  fries.  I 
like  to  drink  milk.  Chocolate  is  my  favorite  food. 
Candy  is  made  of  chocolate. 

Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil 
o 


Spring 


Springtime  is  fun, 

I  feel  the  warm  sun. 

Flowers  begin  to  grow, 

Pretty  colors  all  in  a  row. 

Bugs  and  bees  are  all  around 

And  butterflies  that  do  not   make  a   sound. 
Stanley  Searle  and 
Theresa  McKinley,   Pupils 


Bell  Choir  Concert 

Yesterday  Mrs.  Ou  and  Mrs.  LaMonica  took 
us  to  the  Radnor  Middle  School.  We  gave  a  bell 
concert  there.  We  played  three  numbers.  They 
were  "The  Londonderry  Air",  "Wondrous  Love", 
and  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic".  The  boys 
chorus  sang,  too.  Noel  and  Mr.  Ronnie  played  the 
piano.  I  very  much  like  being  in  the  bell  choir. 
It  is  fun  to  visit  different  places. 

Theresa  McKinley,  Pupil 


Warmer  Weather 

I  like  the  weather  because  it  is  getting  sunny 
and  warm  now.  Now  we  can  be  outside  to  play. 
I  like  it  when  we  go  outside  during  the  day. 

Cissy  Managan,  Pupil 
o- 


The  Easter  Assembly 


We  sang  and  played  our  intruments  in  the 
Easter  Assembly.  I  am  a  Cub  Scout  and  that  was 
our  part.  I  played  the  tambourine.  I  like  to  do 
that. 

Thomas  O'Keefe,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

Although  Easter  came  quite  late  this  year,  the 
time  between  the  Christmas  vacation  and  the 
Easter  vacation  was  gone  with  the  wind. 

January,  a  fairly  quiet  month,  was  highlighted 
by  the  pupils  attendance  at  a  nearby  theatre. 
The  play  was  "Treasure  Island".  The  Sunday 
afternoon  parties  for  our  young  ones,  given  by 
old  friends  of  the  school,  were  as  always,  very 
much  enjoyed.  These  parties  are  given  through 
most  of  the  months  of  our  school  year. 

In  February,  the  6th  Annual  Blue  and  Gold 
Cub  Scout  Banquet  was  held  in  our  Activities 
Building. 

The  bell  choir  and  chorus  performed  several 
times  at  meetings  held  at  various  locations  in  the 
community.  Lunch  or  supper  are  usually  a  feature 
of  these  engagements. 

Two  of  our  boys  sang  a  duet  at  a  special  oc- 
casion in  a  nearby  church;  and,  at  another  time, 
participated  there  in  a  pageant. 

Valentine  parties  were  held  at  the  school  — 
some  arranged  by  our  staff;  and  some,  by  our 
volunteers.  On  George  Washington's  birthday,  by 
invitation  of  the  management,  several  pupils  en- 
joyed lunch  at  a  popular  restaurant.  One  eve- 
ning, others  again  participated  in  a  "Teen  Cen- 
ter" at  a  local  school. 

Groups  from  various  nearby  schools  and 
colleges  came  to  see  our  school  and  to  meet  our 
young  ones. 

The  tempo  in  March  increased  with  trips  to 
performances  of  students  at  schools  in  the  com- 
munity, and  clubs,  trips  of  the  bell  choir  to  sev- 
eral schools,  the  attendance  at  an  annual  dinner 
given  by  a  service  club  which  is  an  old  friend 
of  the  school;  and  again,  by  visits  here  of  public 
school  students.  The  annual  Vacation-Auction  in 
late  March  was  well  attended  and  enjoyable. 

The  foregoing  activities  involved  the  pupils. 
The  staff  continues  to  be  engaged  in  advanced 
studies  and  in  in-service  training. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive    Director 
o 


Library  Toys 

I  like  to  do  things  with  my  hands.  When  I 
get  toys  from  the  library,  I  get  things  that  I  can 
put  together  and  take  apart.  I  like  to  do  puzzles. 

Joyce  Hunt,  Pupil 
o 

Camp 

I  am  going  to  go  to  Beacon  Lodge  Camp  in 
the  summertime.  I  go  in  the  water,  play  out- 
side, go  fishing,  and  have  a  lot  of  fun.  I  am  ex- 
cited about  going  to  camp  this  year. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 
o 

Music 

I  played  the  cymbals  in  the  Easter  Assembly. 
All  of  the  Cub  Scouts  played  an  instrument  while 
the  others  sang  and  Mr.  Ronny  played  the  piano. 
I  like  to  sing  and  make  music. 

Nicki   Dati,    Pupil 
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Going  Home 

I  go  home  on  an  airplane.  I  go  to  the  airport 
to  get  on  the  plane.  When  I  look  outside  the  plane 
window  I  see  blue  sky. 

When  I  get  off  the  airplane.  I  get  to  see 
Mommy,  Daddy,  Bobby,  and  Danny.  I  love  them 
all  a  lot. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 
o 

Baseball 

Stanley  and  I  are  practicing  baseball.  We  need 
more  exercise  to  get  in  shape.  We  practice  throw- 
ing the  ball.  We  have  batting  practice  and  catch- 
ing practice,  too.  We  hope  we  can  get  baseball 
uniforms  to  wear.  We  would  like  to  be  on  a  base- 
ball team  like  the  Phillies.  I  would  like  to  play 
like  Reggie  Jackson. 

Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil 
o 

Easter  Assembly 

The  Easter  Assembly  was  held  at  1:30  p.m.  on 
Monday,  April  6.  The  assembly  began  with  some 
Easter  songs.  The  Cub  Scouts  played  a  song  on 
their  rhythm  instruments.  The  Boy  Scouts  sang 
Easter  songs  for  us. 

Mrs.  McKee  put  on  a  play  called  "Goldilocks 
and  the  Three  Bears".  Theresa  and  I  were  flowers. 
Chris,  Paul  and  Kurt  were  trees.  Stanley  was  the 
wind  blowing  the  tree  branches.  Jackie  was  Mama 
Bear,  Michael  was  Papa  Bear,  and  Kenny  was 
Baby  Bear.  Cynthia  was  Goldilocks.  Dr.  Murphy 
from  Villanova  University  Drama  Department  was 
our  special  guest. 

The  piano  students  all  played  for  us.  The 
chorus  sang,  too.  The  program  ended  with  disco 
music  played  by  Noel  and  Chris. 

Jackie  Andonia,  Pupil 
o 

Dyeing  Easter  Eggs 

First,  Mrs.  Lamonica  gave  me  one  egg;  next 
I  dipped  the  egg  in  a  bowl  filled  with  vinegar 
mixed  with  blue  food  coloring.  Blue  is  my  favorite 
color.  I  stirred  the  dye.  Mrs.  Lamonica  handed 
me  a  spoon  to  get  the  egg  and  put  it  in  the 
basket.  That  was  it. 

I  look  forward  to  our  Easter  lunch  so  I  could 
eat  my  blue  Easter  egg. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 

— — o 

Creepy  Caterpillars 
Gypsy  moth  caterpillars  will  chew  the  leaves 
off  our  trees  and  plants.  They  will  be  everywhere 
by  mid  June.  I   hope  the  state  will   right   away 
spray  before  it  is  too  late. 

Chris  Manfre,  Pupil 
o 

Missing  Children 

Twenty-two  young  black  children  in  the  city 
of  Atlanta  have  been  missing  since  1979.  We  are 
very  sorry  for  all  these  children. 

For  the  young  children  my  advice  is  to  be 
careful.  Do  not  go  out  alone  anywhere.  Tell  your 
mom  and  dad  where  you  are  going  and  the  time 
you  are  coming  back  home;  or  stay  at  home. 

I  know  it  is  boring  to  stay  at  home.  I  am 
sorry;  but  that  is  the  safest  way. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 
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THE 

CHILDREN'S 

CORNER 


THE  HOME   OF  THE  DOLLS 

FUNNY  little  weather-beaten 
house  stood  at  the  end  of  a  funny 
little  lane.  A  grown  person 
would  have  passed  the  house 
with  not  so  much  as  a  passing 
glance,  but  not  so  with  a  child; 
for  on  the  house  swung  a  sign,  and  on 


'The 


the    sign,    in    yellow    paint,    were    the    words, 
Home  of  the  Dolls." 

The  path  leading  to  the  house  was  much  worn  by 
the  tread  of  little  feet.  Miss  Betsy,  the  pretty  little 
old-fashioned  lady  who  owned  the  house,  loved  little 
girls,  and  never  tired  of  talking  to  them. 

"The  Home  of  the  Dolls"  was  queer  within.  Dolls 
of  every  kind  filled  the  small  rooms  to  overflowing. 
Miss  Betsy  loved  her  doll  babies,  and  all  the  year 
round  she  would  dress  them,  and  sell  them  to  those 
who  came  to  buy. 

Most  of  the  little  girls  who  visited  her  were  too 
poor  to  buy  the  dolls,  and  these  were  the  children 
Miss  Betsy  loved  best.  She  longed  to  give  to  each 
child  a  doll  baby;  but  alas,  she  could  not  afford  to 
do  so. 

Especially  did  she  long  to  give  a  dolly  to  Patricia 
Ellen;  for  Patricia  was  her  favorite  child.  Often 
Miss  Betsy  would  say  to  her,  "If  I  could  only  give 
a  dolly  to  you!" 

Patricia  would  say  nothing,  but  would  only  glance 
/ongingly  at  a  sweet  baby 
doll  that  was  sitting  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Though 
not  as  pretty  as  the  other 
dolls,  this  was  Patricia's 
favorite  of  them  all.  The 
doll  had  dimpled  pink  cheeks 
and  a  rosebud  mouth.  Pa- 
tricia loved  the  doll's  sweet 
smile,  and  the  baby  look  on 
the  little  face.  Patricia  had 
named  this  doll  "Cherie 
Lee."  It  was  a  queer  name, 
but  then  Patricia  was  a 
queer  little  girl. 

Then  one  day  something 
happened;  the  curtains  of 
the  funny  little  house  were 
drawn,  the  bright-colored 
sign  was  gone.  The  children 
were  puzzled.  Together  they 
hurried  to  the  little  house. 
A  happy,  bright-eyed  Miss 
Betsy  met  them  at  the  door. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "a  won- 
derful thing  has  happened! 
My  sister  in  New  York  has 
written  to  me.     She  is  very 


wealthy,  and  begs  me  to  close  my  shop, 
and  come  to  live  with  her." 

"Oh,  me!     Oh,  my!"  sighed  the  little 
girls, 

'May  we  come  in,  and  tell  the  dolls 
good-by?"  asked  one  child. 

"I  must  tell  Cherie  Lee  good-by,"  in- 
sisted Patricia,  tears  coming  to  her  eyes. 
Then  the  children  trooped  into  the  house,  looking 
about  for  the  dolls.     But  where  were  they?     Tables, 
chairs,  and  even  the  corners  of  the  rooms  were  bare. 
Patricia  felt  very  bad,  for  where  was  Cherie  Lee? 
Miss  Betsy  began  to  laugh. 

"The  dolls  are   hiding   somewhere    in   the   house; 
they  want  you  to  find  them,"  she  explained.     "Each 
child  is  to  find  and  keep  three  dolls." 
The  little  girls  were  amazed. 

"Are  you  going  to  give  us  the  dolls?"  they  criert. 
"Yes,  indeed ;  I  can  now  afford  to  give  away  the 
dolls,"  Miss  Betsy  smiled  happily. 

The  little  girls  hurried  off  in  search  of  the  dolls. 
It  was  such  a  happy  game,  for  the  dolls  were  hidden 
in  unexpected  places.  Finally  each  child  had  found 
three  dolls.  With  a  hug  and  a  kiss  for  Miss  Betsy, 
they  hurried  home  with  their  treasures. 
Only  Patricia  remained. 
'  "Patricia,  child,  where  are  your  dolls?"  Miss  Bet(?y 
asked. 

"I   haven't  any,"  the   little   girl   answered   sadly* 

Haven't  any !    Didn't  you 

find  a  dolly,  dear?" 

Patricia  sobbed,  "I  found 
lots  of  dollies;  but  I  was 
looking  for  my  darling 
Cherie  Lee." 

"Don't  let  that  worry 
you,  Patricia,"  Miss  Betsy 
said  cheerfully. 

Just  then  the  child  no- 
ticed that  the  white  spread 
on  the  kitchen  table  was  un- 
tidy— it  had  an  odd-looking 
hump  in  it.  Going  to  it 
she  was  about  to  spread  it 
over  the  table  neatly;  then 
she  gave  the  cry  of  delight, 
"Cherie  Lee,  my  baby!"  for 
beneath  the  spread  lay  the 
smiling  Cherie  Lee.  How 
Miss  Betsy  did  laugh !  "Two 
more  dollies  are  to  be  found, 
dear,"  she  said. 

Patricia  had  eyes  for  no 
doll  but  her  little  favorite, 
Hugging  her  close  to  her, 
she  cried,  "What  if  some 
other  g'rl  had   found  you.': 
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DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN  LEARN 
THROUGH  PLAY 


Deaf-blind  children  have  limited  experiences, 
limited  input,  and  limited  access.  Their  lack  of 
vision  and  hearing  traps  them  inside  themselves. 
They  are  unaware  of  other  people  and  things 
around  them.  They  cannot  hear  nor  see  what  they 
are  doing.  They  are  afraid  to  move  around  and 
do  things  so  they  have  little  interest  in  anything 
except  for  the  things  they  can  touch  and  feel  and 
for  the   adults   who   care   for   their   basic   needs. 

Through  play,  these  children  will  be  able  to 
learn  to  use  their  bodies  and  minds.  Every  time 
they  play,  they  learn  something.  Through  play, 
they  will  learn  many  skills.  They  will  learn  to 
move  their  body  and  use  their  hands.  They  will 
learn  how  to  get  along  with  other  children  and 
adults.  They  will  learn  new  ways  of  doing  many 
things.  Some  of  the  things  they  will  learn  will 
help  them  in  the  everyday  skills  of  dressing,  eat- 
ing, bathing,  toileting,  brushing  their  teeth,  etc. 

Before  a  deaf-blind  child  learns  to  play  with 
people  he  needs  to  learn  to  play  with  things.  He 
must  be  encouraged  to  touch,  handle,  shake,  and 
explore  toys.  When  he  is  shown  a  new  object  let 
him  examine  it  thoroughly.  If  the  object  is  too 
large  for  the  child  to  hold  help  him  move  around 
so  he  can  feel  every  part  of  it.  If  the  object  is 
small  let  him  hold  it  in  his  hands.  If  the  object 
is  on  the  floor,  get  on  the  floor  with  him  and  help 
him  examine  it.  The  child  must  be  very  close  to 
any  object  so  he  can  touch,  feel,  and  sense  what 
it  is. 

Once  the  child  has  examined  the  new  object 
then  show  him  how  to  use  it,  help  him  to  touch, 
hold,  and  guide  him  through  all  the  motions  — 
for  example,  playing  ball  with  the  child.  Show 
him  the  ball.  Say  and  sign  ball.  Repeat  the  word 
as  you  help  the  child  make  the  sign.  Talk  about 
the  ball.  Let  him  hold  it  and  help  him  turn  it 
over  and  over  and  around  to  get  a  sense  of  the 
object;  then  stand  beside  him.  Help  him  put  the 
ball  on  the  floor  and  let  it  roll  slowly  away. 
Walk  beside  the  child  and  help  him  follow  the 
ball;  then  reach  the  ball  help  him  pick  it  up. 
Immediately  praise  and  reward  the  child.  Say 
and  sign  "Good  boy!"  with  enthusiasm;  and  give 
him  a  pat  on  the  shoulder  or  rub  his  back  or 
maybe  hug  him  or  reward  him  with  food.  Your 
constant  support  and  praise  will  help  him  develop 
a  better,  more  social,  relationship  with  you.  He 
will  also  be  learning  new  ways  of  moving,  acting, 
and  thinking. 

Deaf-blind  children  will  learn  many  things  by 
crawling  under  a  table,  a  chair,  a  bed,  through  a 
cloth  tunnel,  a  cardboard  box,  a  large  rubber 
tube,  going  over  a  small  set  oof  stairs,  a  box,  or 
vinyl  wedge,  going  around  a  very  large  ball,  a 
large  chair,  a  vinyl  cylinder,  a  socio-bowl,  walk- 
ing on  soft  mattress,  on  texture  rug  squares,  or 


trying  on  a  hat.  They  will  learn  that  they  are 
separate  from  other  objects.  They  will  learn  how 
big  or  how  small  they  are.  They  will  learn  new 
ways  to  move  and  to  explore  new  places. 

A  deaf-blind  child  may  take  a  long  time  before 
he  will  be  willing  to  play  with  another  child.  He 
may  only  play  with  adults  who  care  for  his  basic 
needs  or  play  with  toys  given  to  him.  Learning 
how  to  play  and  get  along  with  others  is  to  en- 
courage the  child  to  play  near  other  children. 
Have  two  children  play  side  by  side  or  facing 
each  other.  Do  not  expect  them  to  play  together 
as  it  will  take  time.  They  may  not  even  pay 
attention  to  each  other,  but  they  will  be  aware 
of  each  other  As  time  goes  on  one  child  may 
touch  the  other  child.  He  will  notice  the  signs 
the  other  child  makes  and  he  will  make  some  of 
his  own.  If  the  child  makes  even  a  very  small 
contact  with  the  other  child;  immediately  praise 
both  children.  Give  them  a  pat  on  the  shoulder 
or  rub  them  on  the  back  or  hug  them. 

When  they  can  play  together  and  can  get 
along  well  introduce  a  third  child;  then  gradu- 
ally include  the  child  in  a  small  group;  but  keep 
the  group  small  unless  all  the  children  are  famil- 
iar with  the  activity. 

There  are  many  games  for  developing  self- 
awareness  and  awareness  of  others:  semi-inflate 
a  waterbed  and  place  two  or  three  or  more  chil- 
dren onto  it.  As  they  wobble  and  bounce,  they 
can't  help  but  touch  and  be  aware  of  others,  let 
several  children  sit  inside  in  the  same  tire.  Cover 
a  group  of  children  with  a  large  sheet.  Play  ball 
games,  circle  games,  "Ring  Around  a  Rosy",  "Here 
we  go  Round  the  Mullberry  Bush",  "London 
Bridge". 

There  are  many  kinds  of  toys  and  play  equip- 
ment that  can  help  deaf-blind  children  learn 
while  playing:  toys  that  vary  in  texture,  color, 
shape,  size  and  weight,  toys  with  wheels,  toys 
that  can  be  assembled  and  disassembled,  un- 
breakable plastic  dishes,  pans  or  containers  and 
boxes.  There  is  play  equipment  especially  made 
for  indoors:  swings,  inflated  donuts,  rocking 
saucers,  cylinders,  mats,  large  rubber  tubes,  socio- 
bowls,  and  cubes. 

Use  only  the  toys,  games  and  play  equipment 
suitable  to  the  child's  ability,  interest,  health, 
and  age  level. 

Deaf-blind  children  take  a  long  time  to  learn 
but  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  they  learn  as  they 
play;  or  achieve  their  full  potential.  Play  will  be 
a  great  help  to  them. 


Reference: 

Learning  Steps  —  California:  Office  of  State 
Printing  and  distributed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Library  Distribution  Act,  1976. 

Mrs.  Avelina  B.  Dequilli, 
Teacher. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 
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Kindness  Pays 

Authority  often  breeds  auster- 
ity. Men  beset  by  countless  press- 
ing responsibilities  often  become 
sometimes  quite  unintentionally, 
callous  towards  humans.  They 
permit  themselves  to  become 
mercenary  machines.  In  time 
something  happens:  They  reach 
retirement  age  or  they  lose  their 
place  because  of  changed  condi- 
tions, a  change  in  control  or  some 
other  cause.  Stripped  of  their 
authority  and  having  time  for 
reflection,  how  does  their  mind 
work?  I  have  known  instance 
after  instance  where  they  set 
in  poignant  regret  that  more 
sympathy,  more  consideration, 
more  sentiment,  more  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  was  not 
employed  during  the  years  there 
was  abundant  opportunity  for  so 
doing.  Only  that  life  is  truly  sat- 
isfying and  successful  which  has 
been  motivated  by  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  make  life  more  satisfy- 
ing and  satisfactory  for  others. 

Mushy?  No;  profound  com- 
monsense,  profound  truth,  pro- 
foundly good  business. 


It  is  the  Mainspring 

If  there  is  a  pitiable  object  in 
the  universe,  it  is  a  misplaced 
person  who  has  lost  his  ambi- 
tion, who  has  ceased  to  care 
whether  he  goes  up  or  down. 

Never  mind  what  has  been. 
Every  morning  begins  a  new  day 
— a  day  for  fresh  endeavor,  a  day 
to  be  filled  with  hope  and  glad- 
ness. Don't  add  to  your  blunders 
by  condemning  yourself  for  your 
errors  and  shortcomings.  Better 
folks  than  you  have  made  worse 
mistakes  and  bigger  failures. 

i       i       1 

The  greatest  foes  of  accom- 
plishment today  are:  waiting  for 
impunctual  people,  listening  to 
people  who  have  nothing  to  say, 
and  letting  people  take  10  min- 
utes to  say  what  might  be  said 
in  two. 

i      1      i 

A  man's  disposition  is  largely 
controlled  by  his  digestion. 


Sincerity  Is  Important 

Sincerity  is  the  very  founda- 
tion stone  of  true  friendliness. 
It  is  also  a  human  trait  that  is 
hard  to  counterfeit,  as  the  sin- 
cere friendly  impulse  comes  from 
the  soul  of  a  man,  and  not  from 
the  calculating  mind.  Think 
kindly  and  friendly  thoughts.  If 
you  have  a  heart  and  a  soul,  why 
be  ashamed  of  them?  Bring  them 
into  the  shop,  the  office,  and 
your  daily  life.  The  hand  may 
be  cunning,  and  the  head  may 
contain  the  brain  that  can  con- 
ceive the  most  brilliant  thoughts, 
but  every  good  and  worthy  im- 
pulse comes  from  the  heart. 
Strengthen  your  faith  in  men, 
think  kindly  of  them,  believe 
that  they  are  your  friends,  and 
in  the  long  run  they  will  be. 

i        i        i 

Better  to  attempt  remedying  a 
situation  than  to  sit  quietly, 
sigh  and  think  how  good  it 
would  be  if  the  situation  could 
be  remedied. 


'^/'E  have  met 
*  *  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours. 

Lieut.  Oliver  Perry 


It  was  a  home-made  squadron  which 
27-year-old  Lieut.  Perry  led  against 
the  British  in  Put-in-Bay,  Lake  Erie. 
Having  won  the  battle.  Perry  wrote 
the  above  message  to  Major  General 
William  Henry  Harrison,  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1813,  adding:  "Two  ships,  tw» 
brigs,  one  schooner." 
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Be  Friendly  With  Yourself 

It  is  worry  that  chisels  the 
lines  in  a  man's  face.  And  there 
is  in  most  cases  only  one  cause 
of  worry:  We  do  not  worry  so 
much  about  the  difficult  prob- 
lems we  have  or  the  failures  we 
have.  The  thing  that  makes  us 
worry  is  the  feeling  that  we  have 
not  done  all  that  we  should  have 
done  to  meet  a  situation.  Most 
real  heart-eating  worry  comes 
from  self-reproach.  I  try  to  avoid 
that. 

If  during  the  day  I  look 
squarely  at  every  problem  and 
do  the  very  best  that  is  in  me 
to  meet  it,  why,  at  night  when 
I  go  to  bed  I  can  feel  friendly 
with  myself  and  sleep  soundly. 

If  there  is  in  my  mind  a  feel- 
ing that  I  neglected  something 
or  did  not  meet  some  issue 
squarely  or  that  I  tried  to  escape 
it  or  did  not  give  the  job  my  very 
best,  I  feel  very  unfriendly  with 
myself  and  I  am  worried  and  my 
sleep  is  slow  to  come.  And  so  I 
try  to  keep  friends  with  myself. 


Keeping  Friendship 

Friendship  is  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  life  where  the  ex- 
hausted traveler  finds  springs  of 
spiritual  refreshing.  Without 
friendship  life  becomes  monoto- 
nous and  loses  its  charm. 

In  an  eastern  country  they  say 
that  each  individual  has  but  half 
a  soul  and  that  he  is  never  com- 
plete until  he  finds  the  other 
half  of  himself  in  the  heart  of 
a  friend.  Shakespeare  wisely 
said,  "Hast  thou  friends?  Grap- 
ple them  to  thy  heart  with  hooks 
of  steel."  We  can  afford  to  give 
up  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  one 
friend. 

In  spite  of  the  value  we  place 
on  our  friends,  we  frequently 
need  to  be  reminded  to  keep  the 
fences  of  friendship  in  repair. 
Many  of  us  become  so  absorbed 
in  the  lesser  things  of  life  that 
we  neglect  those  who  should 
come  first  in  our  affections. 
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Hostages  inspire  call  for 

renewed  patriotism 

Speaker  shares  a  Memorial   Day  remembrance 
in.  tribute  to  America's  war  dead 

Editor's  note:  The  contributor  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  notes  that  it  comprises  excerpts  from 
her  address  to  American  Legion  Post  134,  West 
Chester,  on  May  17. 

Editor  News:  Memorial  Day  has  been  set  aside 
each  year  for  112  years,  to  honor  those  who  have 
fought  to  preserve  our  nation,  and  in  the  process, 
paid  the  ultimate  price.  A  British  poet  wrote, 
"They  shall  not  grow  old,  as  we  who  are  left  grow 
old.  At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the 
morning  let  us  remember  them."  Their  deaths 
were  not  in  vain  because  without  them  this  na- 
tion would  not  exist  today.  In  cities  and  towns 
across  this  nation  and  at  the  burial  sites  in 
foreign  lands,  we  pause  to  honor  those  who  of- 
fered their  lives  to  protect  our  nation  and  our 
liberties  and  all  the  American  freedoms  that  we 
hold  so  dear. 

Memorial  Day  1980  is  an  extra  solemn  oc- 
casion because  today  we  stand  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  We  hover  between  war  and  peace.  The 
government  of  Iran  has  not  only  voilated  inter- 
national law  but  has  blatantly,  cruelly  kidnapped 
and  are  holding  hostage  innocent  Americans. 

A  resolution  which  I  prepared  in  December 
1979  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
resolution  called  for  the  citizens  of  this  com- 
monwealth, as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  nation,  to 
show  support  for  the  crisi.-;  situation  by  launching 
a  headlight  vigil.  The  vigil  was  to  demonstrate 
national  unity  for  the  safe  return  of  the  hostages, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  honor  of  this  country, 
and  to  remind  all  Americans  of  the  plight  of  our 
fellow  countrymen. 

The  success  of  the  actual  vigil  may  not  be  its 
operation,  but  rather  to  let  everyone  know  those 
of  us  in  Chester  County  care.  However,  the  in- 
tent was  for  unity  by  having  small  towns  and 
boroughs  demonstrate  their  feelings,  their  anger, 
and  their  love  for  fellow  man.  Isn't  that  what 
it's  all  about? 

Also,  at  the  same  time  my  resolution  passed 
the  House,  another  suggestion  was  forthcoming 
which  called  for  flying  the  flag  from  Dec.  1  to  the 
7th.  Perhaps  we  should  be  flying  that  flag  con- 
tinually until  the  safe  return  of  the  hostages.  Not 
until  they  are  safely  home  should  any  American 
be  at  ease. 

Tt  is  an  inborn  responsibility  for  each  of  us, 
and  all  Americans,  to  pass  on  to  the  next  genera- 
tion the  true  meaning  of  Memorial  Day.  Yes,  to 
some  it  is  picnics,  flags,  parades,  hot  dogs,  soda 
pop,  and  the  beginning  of  summer  weather.  But 
it  is  more  a  time  of  remembrance,  a  time  of 
thanksgiving,  a  time  for  rededication  of  the  Am- 
erican spirit,  a  time  for  the  flag,  and  a  time  for 
being  proud  to  be  an  American.  A  special  time 
to  renew  patriotism. 

As  we  pause  to  reflect  upon  the  sacrifices 
made  by  so  many,  let  us  remember  the  words  of 
Gen.  John  Logan,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Civil  War  vet- 
erans'   organization,    in    his    order    directing    the 
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GAR  posts  to  memoralize  their  fallen  comrades: 
"Let  no  ravages  of  time  testify  to  coming  gen- 
erations that  we  have  forgotten  as  a  people  the 
cost  of  a  free  and  undivided  republic."  Recently, 
one  of  the  missionaries  from  my  church  wrote: 
We  pray  in  these  troubled  times,  for  our  beloved 
America.  Each  time  we  go  away  we  appreciate 
and  love  her  more.  Our  Christian  forefathers  were 
so  richly  guided  to  make  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  values  to  cherish.  Americans, 
you  live  in  paradise.  God  surely  sheds  His  grace 
on  thee." 

Memorial  Day  is  a  day  when,  by  common  con- 
sent, we  pause  to  become  conscious  of  our  na- 
tional life  and  to  rejoice  in  the  wonderful  country 
in  which  we  live,  to  recall  what  our  country  has 
done  for  each  of  us,  and  to  ask  ourselves  what  we 
in  turn  can  do  for  our  country,  our  state,  our 
local  community.  We  must  all  play  our  parts  in 
harmonizing  the  fundamental  conflicts  which  tor- 
ture the  world  today. 

Some  of  us  might  ask,  What  has  happened  to 
my  America?  To.  ask  that  question  may  be  na- 
tural and  nostalgic,  but  just  to  ask  and  not  re- 
spond in  a  forceful,  useful  and  positive  manner 
is,  indeed,  not  in  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers 
who  in  war  and  peace  fought  to  make  America 
strong.  I  challenge  you  to  respond  by  being  an  ac- 
tivist for  patriotism.  We  have  activists  for  every- 
thing else,  why  not  patriotism  —  Americanism? 

The  revised  school  code,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  20,  1980,  will 
require  patriotism  to  be  taught  as  part  of  the 
civics  course  in  our  public  schools  at  the  elemen- 
tary  and   secondary   levels. 

Memorial  Day  celebrates  and  solemnly  reaf- 
firms from  year  to  year  our  national  enthusiasm 
and  faith  in  the  American  way  of  life.  It  em- 
bodies in  the  most  impressive  form  our  belief 
that  to  act  with  enthusiasm,  courage  and  faith 
is  the  condition  of  acting  greatly  and  adequately 
to  meet  the  need  of  the  time. 

Our  nation  has  assembled  again  to  honor  its 
heroic  dead.  A  thousand  battles  on  land,  sea,  and 
in  the  air,  echo  the  glory  of  their  valiant  deeds. 
Under  the  quiet  sod,  or  beneath  the  murmuring 
waves,  their  bodies  sleep  in  peace.  But,  in  the 
destinies  of  men,  their  souls  go  marching  on.  Be- 
cause of  them  our  lives  are  free.  Because  of  them 
our  nation  lives.  Because  of  them  we  must  join  to 
make  America   strong. 

Memorial  Day  is  a  day  of  remembrance;  we  do 
well  to  recall  the  things  they  did.  No  weariness  of 
march  and  watch,  no  horror  of  the  field,  sea  or 
air,  could  beat  their  courage  down. 

They  fought  for  us  and  gave  the  last,  full  mea- 
sure of  devotion.  Now  with  one  accord,  in  deepest 
reverence,  we  honor  them.  Let  us  not  remember 
them  in  anguish.  They  would  not  want  our  pity, 
but  let  us  honor  them  in  strength  of  unity  and 
purpose.  All  the  world,  because  of  what  they  gave, 
is  indebted  to  them. 

On  Memorial  Day  1980  let  us  pledge  ourselves 
anew  to  patriotic  service.  Let  us  grasp  with  fear- 
less hands  the  flag  so  nobly  borne  before,  and  like 
those  others,  plant  it  always  on  the  battlements 
of  righteousness  and  freedom. 

ELINOR  Z.  TAYLOR,  Member 
Pa.  House  of  Representatives 
156th  District,  West  Chester 


"NO  SMOKING" 


VERYONE  is  familiar  with  the  sign,  "No 
Smoking."  In  railway  trains  and  street  cars, 
in  government  forest  reserves  during  the  dry 
summer  months,  and  in  many  other  public 
places  such  signs  meet  the  eye  everywhere. 
Of  course  no  one  would  think  of  desecrating 
a  church  by  smoking,  because  it  is  sacredly  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  God;  and  everybody  agrees  that  to- 
bacco smoke  would  pollute  it  and  terribly  violate  its 
sanctity. 

The  annual  loss  by  fires  in  forest  reserves  started 
by  thoughtless  tobacco 
users  is  certainly  stag- 
gering in  amount.  But  if 
we  would  but  consider  for 
a  moment,  this  appalling 
financial  loss  is  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  the 
loss  by  fires  of  tobacco. 
The  loss  of  trees,  shrub- 
bery, watersheds,  with 
their  devastated,  black- 
ened wooded  areas,  truly 
is  a  sickening  sight.  But 
when  compared  with  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the 
fires  of  tobacco  in  the  hu- 
man forest  —  the  trees 
which  are  "the  planting 
of  the  Lord"  —  the  de- 
struction by  forest  fires 
sinks  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance. The  preservation  of  our  churches 
worship — from    the    desecrating    fumes 


carefully  worded  to  appear  as  an  indorsement  of  some 
particular  brand  of  cigarettes,  and  in  reality  admit 
the  harmful  effect  of  tobacco  and  in  themselves  give 
evidence  that  the  successful  athletic  performances  are 
in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  tobacco  and  not  in  the  least 
because  it  contributes  helpfully. 

In  the  morning  papers  of  the  day  this  article  is 
being  written :  There  appears  a  half-page  advertise- 
ment of  a  certain  brand  of  cigarettes  and  an  apparent 
indorsement  by  Amelia  Earhart,  first  woman  to  fly 
the  Atlantic   by  airplane.     " , 


A  cigarette  smoker  never  surmounts  the  obstacles  on  the 
Road  to  Success. 


-temples  of 
of    tobacco, 

while  greatly  desirable  and  a  practice  which  must  be 
sacredly  guarded,  pales  in  importance  when  compared 
with  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  body  temple,  the 
actual  dwelling  place  of  the  Divine  Presence,  from 
pollution  of  filthy  tobacco  smoke.  Then  why  not  tack 
a  "No  Smoking"  sign  on  the  body  temple? 

Every  boy  and  girl  knows  that  athletes  in  train- 
ing always  forego  smoking.  Probably  not  a  single  ath- 
lete who  competed  in  the  great  Olympic  games  at  Am- 
sterdam dared  to  touch  tobacco  during  his  effort  to 
develop  the  greatest  efficiency  for  those  competitive 
tests. 

Dr.  Seaver,  for  many  years  physical  director  of 
Yale  University,  says,  "Every  schoolboy  knows  that 
when  athletes  are  in  training  for  a  contest  they  are 
obliged  to  abstain  absolutely  from  all  forms  of  to- 
bacco. Is  this  done  on  theoretical  or  on  moral  grounds  ? 
Not  at  all.  It  is  done  because  experience  of  many 
decades  demonstrates  that  when  the  men  use  tobacco 
they  can  not  do  so  well  as  they  can  when  free  from 
its  effects.  Under  the  influence  of  tobacco  the  young 
man  is  less  alert,  less  steady,  and  has  less  endurance. 
No  man,  when  entering  a  contest,  will  knowingly  and 
willingly  handicap  himself." 

Boys  and  girls  should  not  be  deceived  by  the  ad- 
vertisements and  pictures  of  athletes  and  their  state- 
ments about  smoking  that  are  constantly  appearing 
in  the  public  press  of  the  day.  The  ridiculous  testi- 
monials given  by  some  professional  athletes,  for 
Which  they  receive  a  very  large  financial  return,  are 


" , were   the 

cigarettes  carried  on  the 
'Friendship'  when  she 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  They 
were  smoked  continuously 
from  Trepassey  to  Wales. 
I  think  nothing  else 
helped  so  much  to  lessen 
the  strain  for  all  of  us." 
The  wording  of  this  ci- 
garette indorsement 
stands  as  the  greatest 
condemnation  of  cigar- 
ettes. The  only  possible 
way  the  cigarettes  could 
lessen  the  strain  of  this 
trip  was  by  paralyzing 
the  nerve  of  sensation. 
Being  smoked  continuous- 
ly from  Trepassey  tc 
Wales  meant  that  the  oc- 
cupants of  this  airship 
were  partially  stupefied  all  the  while,  as  is  the  whole 
great  tobacco-smoking  family  so  constantly  indulging 
this  pernicious  practice. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  otherwise 
magnificent  accomplishment  of  these  intrepid  fliers 
should  be  marred  by  an  attempt  to  attribute  its  suc- 
cess to  the  paralyzing  effects  of  tobacco,  especially 
when  such  an  opinion  was  so  evidently  purchased  for 
a  price. 

No  boy  who  hopes  to  be  a  successful  athlete  for 
more  than  a  very  short  time  at  most  can  indulge  the 
tobacco  habit  because — 

Tobacco  stunts  growth  and  physical  development. 
Tobacco  lessens  the  appetite  and  hinders  digestion, 
both  of  which  are  most  essential  for  a  growing  boy. 

Tobacco  throws  a  tremendous  extra  strain  upon 
the  liver  to  destroy  the  additional  poisons  in  the  body, 
with  which  it  can  cope  successfully  for  only  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 

Tobacco  lessens  lung  capacity,  a  matter  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  the  athlete.  Tobacco  renders 
the  lungs  more  susceptible  to  inflamation  such  as 
broncnitis  and  pneumonia,  and  has  been  demonstrated 
as  a  great  predisposing  factor  in  causing  tuberculosis. 
No  athlete  amounts  to  anything  without  a  good 
heart.  Tobacco  leads  to  most  destructive  changes  in 
the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  "Old  smoker's  heart," 
or  "tobacco  heart,"  is  a  well  recognized  condition.  The 
same  is  true  of  tobacco  blindness  and  tobacco  deafness. 
xVo  boy  or  girl  with  ambition  to  achieve  anything 
wortn  while  in  the  mental,  moral,  physical,  or  spiritual 
realm  can  afford  to  worship  at  the  tobacco  shrine. 
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FRIENDSHIPS 

Friendship.  There  is  something  intriguing  in 
the  very  thought.  What  a  beautiful  concept  is 
friendship,  and  what  a  boon  to  a  happy  life  is  a  true 
friend.  What  a  delight  to  be  capable  of  extending 
the  hand  to  all  in  genuine  good  fellowship,  of  plac- 
ing a  golden  chain  of  high  regard  and  mutual  es- 
teem about  a  host  of  associates.  What  sweet  and 
lasting  happiness  must  not  this  friendship  bring  in 
time  of  joy  and  in  time  of  sorrow. 

When  the  manifold  pleasures  of  the  world  are 
at  our  feet,  when  we  are  literally  bubbling  over  with 
happy  excitement,  where  must  we  go  but  to  a  friend? 
Just  imagine  how  little  we  should  enjoy  our  pet  hob- 
bies, our  most  precious  secrets,  our  dearest  treas- 
ures if  there  were  no  devoted  comrades  with  whom 
to  exchange  these  intimate  confidences.  The  pleas- 
ant anticipation  of  a  chat  with  some  congenial  com- 
panion or  the  recollection  of  some  mutual  experi- 
ence especially  enjoyed  is  an  ample  motive  for 
actuating  the  cultivation  of  a  multiplicity  of  inti- 
mate attachments  on  every  turn  in  the  road  of 
life. 

But  to  the  true  votary  of  friendship  there  is  a 
greater  and  more  satisfying  ideal  in  the  giving  of 
friendships.  How  happy  we  can  make  others  feel  by 
our  entering  into  the  spirit  of  their  amusements 
and  showing  a  true  pleasure  into  the  enthusiastic 
mood  of  others,  we  find  ourselves  enjoying  their 
thrilling  experiences  as  if  they  were  our  own,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  that  we  give  of  ourselves  in  this 
connection.  How  many  times  the  pleasure  of  some 
enjoyable  experience  loses  all  its  flavor  for  someone 
dear  to  us  because  of  a  careless,  "Oh,  do  you  call 
that  fun?"  from  one  whose  regard  is  really  valued. 
Let  us  then  enter  into  the  happiness  of  others. 

In  our  journey  through  life  we  must  endeavor 
to  have  many  friendships  founded  upon  pure  joy 
and  happiness,  yet  not  so  transitory  as  to  fail  a  dear 
one  in  time  of  sorrow.  What  a  comfort  in  hours 
of  trial  or  humiliation  to  know  that  there  is  at  least 
one  in  a  world  of  seeming  strangers  capable  of  un- 
derstanding. That  we  may  not  disappoint  our  most 
intimate  associates,  we  must  strive  to  make  our 
concept  of  friendship  something  more  than  a  fairy- 
like ideal  or  a  visionary  notion.  It  must  have  that 
stern  austere  quality  of  perseverance  which  will 
force  us  to  be  equal  to  our  trust  until  the  dread 
moment  of  doubt  has  passed  and  we  are  able  to  give 
whole-heartedly  of  defense  or  sympathy  as  the  test 
requires. 

Let  us  fill  our  hearts  with  a  beautiful  and  prac- 
tical ideal  of  friendship  so  inspiring  to  ourselves 
and  others  that  we  may  feel  the  sacredness  of  the 
idea  to  such  an  extent  that  those  who  know  us  may 
recognize  in  each  of  us  a  true  friend,  one  who  will 
stand  by  to  the  bitter  end  or  cheer  us  on  to  a  goal 
of  success  and  happiness.  There  is  an  uplifting 
quality  for  both  recipient  and  benefactor  in  a  sit- 
uation where  faith  and  trust  are  given. 

Friendships  are  made  most  often,  it  is  true,  in 
happy  circumstances;  but  it  is  in  time  of  suffering 
that  real  worth  is  revealed.  It  requires  little  thought 
or  insight  into  the  human  heart  to  realize  the  load 
an  untrue  friend  may  add  to  a  soul  already  sorely 
tried.    Many  times  lack  of  faith  in  a  respected  com- 


panion is  the  crucial  drop  in  a  sea  of  trouble  already 
well-nigh  overwhelming. 

Let  us  then  resolve  to  make  one  of  the  predom- 
inating motives  of  our  lives,  the  cultivation  of  that 
cherished  ideal,  friendship.  Let  us  think  friendly 
thoughts,  do  friendly  deeds,  aspire  to  friendly  ideals, 
and  we  shall  find  ourselves  incapable  of  a  concept 
antagonistic  to  friendship;  for 

"Friendship  above  all  ties  doth  bind  the  heart, 
And  faith  in  friendship  is  the  noblest  part." 
o 

SCHOLARS  AND  SUCCESS 

It  is  now  the  fashion  among  some  people  to  speak 
lightly  of  the  achievements  of  honor  pupils  and  to 
point  out  that  many  of  the  men  who  became  great 
and  famous  were  not  bright  in  their  classes.  Schol- 
arship, these  people  say,  has  little  relation  to  suc- 
cess or  achievement  in  the  world. 

However,  the  seniors  who  are  graduating  with 
honors  should  not  be  too  easily  discouraged  by  these 
persons,  nor  feel  that  the  time  spent  on  lessons  are 
wasted.  Actually,  their  chances  for  success  are 
about  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  their  unschol- 
arly  classmates. 

Of  the  28  presidents  of  the  United  States,  11 
have  been  honor  men  in  school,  including  Roose- 
velt, Taft,  Wilson  and  Coolidge.  A  study  of  the 
graduates  of  22  colleges  showed  that  2  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  appeared  in  "Who's  Who  in  Amer- 
ica," but  of  the  honor  men,  5.9  per  cent,  nearly 
three  times  as  many. 

Does  this  statement  prove  the  statement  that  an 
honor  student  is  never  heard  of  after  graduation: 

Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Hawthorne, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Irvin,  Mark  Twain,  and  Henry  Van 
Dyke  were  all  honor  students,  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  writers  who  are  read  the  world  over. 
The  names  of  John  Marshall,  Daniel  Webster,  Eli 
Whitney,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Louis  Agassiz  and 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  belong  to  the  shining  roster 
of  honor  students  and  prove  still  further  that  the 
honor  student  does  not  fade  into  oblivion  after 
graduation. 

Yet  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  scholarship  as  a 
means  of  success.  Perhaps  the  above  facts  will 
change  our  attitude  toward  honor  students. 


TEASERS 

1.  Take  away  my  first  letter,  I  remain  unchanged; 
take  away  my  second  letter,  there  is  no  apparent  al- 
teration in  me;  take  away  all  my  letters  and  I  still 
continue  unaltered? 

2.  Which  is  the  saddest  sight  at  a  Valentine 
party  9 

3.  My  first  is  a  circle,  my  second  a  cross.  If 
you  meet  with  my  whole,  look  out  for  a  toss. 

4.  Which  eat  more  grass,  black  or  white  sheep? 

5.  How  can  an  engine  hear? 

Answers 

1.  Postman. 

2.  The  cake,  because  it  is  usually  in  tiers. 

3.  Ox. 

4.  White,  because  there  are  more  of  them. 

5.  Through   its  engineers    (ears). 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  MAY,  1981  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Michael  Akins 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  Pat  Lewchenko 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION   Osey   Farlow 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Stanley  Searle 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Kenny  Temple 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Terry  McKinley 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to   help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Peggy   Klock 

(has  pride  in  her  school  one/  snows  if  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Jackie  Andonian 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION  Paul  Kessock 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS    Kenny    Temple 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS   Michael   Akins 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE  Ronald  Dubois 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Kurt  Blanding 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Cindy  Barnes 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS   OF   DISPOSITION   Nicki    Dati 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Chris  Manfre 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  Linda  Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you 
can  do  so  by  employing  the  following  language: 
"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 

sum  of  $- (or  " —  per  cent  of  my  net  estate" 

or  "the  following  stocks  and  bonds  - — — ")  to  be 
used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on  behalf  of  multi- 
handicapped  Blind  Children". 


CHARACTER 


» 
• 

CHARACTER  is  the  web  of  life  woven  in  the  loom  of  time.  It  is  stretched  » 

on  the  hooks  of  adversity,  washed  in  the  valley  of  tears,  and  whitened  in  » 

J  the  frosts  of  disappointment.  { 

II 
• 
Nothing  known  among  men,  or  belonging  to  man,  is  of  equal  value;  | 

nothing  can  replace  it,  nor  can  the  gold  of  a  world  buy  it.   It  is  all  that  | 

man  can  carry  with  him  when  leaving  the  world — the  one  thing  that  cannot  { 

j  be  buried  in  the  grave,  and  the  one  and  only  thing  that  time  passes  on  { 

♦  to  eternity.  { 

!  I 

j                                    Flames  cannot  devour  it,  floods  cannot  drown  it,  neither  can  the  pass-  \ 

ing  of  years  diminish   its  value.  Standing  next  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  it  j 

waits   to    be    weighed    in    the    balances    of    eternity — destined    either    for  | 

destruction  or  immortality.  *  ( 

• 

It   has   truly    been   said   that   "he   who   steals   my   purse   steals   trash;  { 

he  who  steals  my  character  steals  my  all."  ( 

I j 


^u_ 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2  —To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  PICTURE 

The  ancient  art  of  weaving  has  its  place  in 
modern  times. 

Our  teacher,  Johnnie  Mae  Hunter,  is  teaching 
Michael  to  make  a  rug.  When  complete,  this 
young  man  will  have  the  deep  satisfaction  of 
having  created  an  item  of  beauty  and  of  practi- 
cality. 


Swinging 

I  like  it  when  the  weather  gets  warm  because 
I  can  be  outside  and  swing  on  the  swing  set.  I 
like  to  swing  as  high  as  I  can. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
o 

The  Special  Olympics 

Then  I  went  to  The  Special  Olympics,  I  ran  in 
a  race  and  did  the  softball  throw.  One  of  the 
student  aides  ran  with  me  and  helped  me. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 


Party 

I  went  to  the  Great  Valley  party.  I  played 
games.  I  had  a  helper.  My  helper  was  very  nice. 
I  ate  ice  cream  and  cake. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
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Our  Picnic 

We  are  going  on  a  picnic.  It's  going  to  be 
outside.  We  will  cook  hot  dogs  and  they  will 
taste  good. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


Traveling 

I  enjoyed  my  Easter  vacation.  I  went  home  on 
an  airplane  and  I  came  back  on  an  airplane  with 
my  sister.  I'm  glad  to  be  back. 

Johnny  Jewkes,  Pupil 


Warm  Weather 

I'm  glad  that  the  weather  is  getting  warm.  I 
like  to  sit  on  the  playground  and  sit  in  the  sun. 
It  feels  good  to  me. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 


The  Church  Party 

I  had  cake  at  the  party  at  the  church.  I  also 
had  ice  cream.  It  was  the  Great  Valley  party. 
Some  teachers  were  there.  We  all  had  a  good 
time. 

Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil 


The  Special  Olympics 

I  went  to  the  Special  Olympics  last  week.  I 
enjoyed  myself.  I  ran  in  a  race;  and  so  did  the 
other  kids. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 


Building  With  Blocks 

I  like  to  build  with  blocks  and  put  them  as 
high  as  I  can  in  the  air.  I  can  make  a  very  high 
stack. 

Tony  Castro,   Pupil 

§  Success  is  not  so  much  in  lifting  your- 
a  self  above  others  as  in  lifting  others 
£  *b  «o  «9         with  you.         so  s,  s,  I 


Easter  Vacation 

When  I  got  home  from  school,  we  took  all  my 
things  out  of  the  car  and  unpacked  them.  I  had 
a  bad  cold.  I  had  to  stay  home  a  long  time  be- 
cause I  was  sick.  I  stayed  in  the  living  room  and 
listened  to  my  new  stereo.  My  new  stereo  has 
two  speakers.  They  aren't  rectangles.  They  are 
round. 

My  mother  and  father  went  to  an  auction  and 
bought  me  an  adding  machine.  When  you  push 
the  buttons  down,  numbers  go  on  a  paper.  The 
numbers  are  so  small  I  can't  see  them.  The  add- 
ing machine  is  too  heavy  to  carry.  I  think  I'm 
going  to  sell  it. 

At  the  auction  my  mother  and  father  got  a 
big  box  of  records  for  my  stereo.  They  got  a  box 
of  small  45's  at  the  same  time.  I  played  all  the 
big  records  on  the  stereo.  The  records  I  don't 
like,  I  give  away.  The  ones  I  do  like,  I  keep. 

We  went  to  my  sister's  house.  Rufus  (the  dog) 
licked  my  face  when  he  saw  me.  I  laughed  and 
Rufus  licked  me  again. 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 
o 

The  Big  Party 

The  people  at  the  Great  Valley  Presbyterian 
Church  invited  us  to  a  party  at  their  church.  We 
had  ice  cream,  cup  cakes,  candy,  and  juice. 

Everybody  was  put  on  a  team.  I  was  on  the 
purple  team.  My  partner  for  one  game  was  Janet 
and  my  partner  for  another  game  was  Jack. 
There  was  a  "Smell  and  Touch  Game".  I  won  a 
prize.  Another  game  was  the  "Rug  Game".  If 
you  are  on  the  rug  when  the  music  stops,  you  are 
out  of  the  game;  then  we  played  a  game  of 
putting  clothes  pins  in  the  bottle.  There  was  a 
"Name  The  Sound  Game".  We  also  played  a 
game  where  we  threw  coins  in  a  plate.  The  noisi- 
est game  was  the  one  where  we  had  to  sit  on  a 
ballcon  and  try  to  pop  it.  There  were  toys  for 
everyone — rings,  horns,  balloons,  cologne,  pow- 
der, and  powder  puffs.  It  was  a  GREAT  party 
and  we  had  a  TERRIFIC  time. 

Jackie  Andonian,  Pupil 


Special  Olympics 

I  went  to  the  Special  Olympics.  I  threw  a  ball 
and  I  ran.  I  got  a  ribbon  for  both  running  and 
jumping.  I  got  to  see  Snoopy,  Miss  Piggy,  and 
Minnie  Mouse.  Dick  Vermeil  was  also  there  to 
see  us. 

For  lunch  we  had  bologne  sandwiches  and 
apples.  I  like  the  Special  Olympics  a  lot.  I  can't 
wait  until  we  go  again. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


My  Reading  Books 

I  am  learning  to  read  better  in  some  "skinny 
books."  Miss  Betty  helps  me  read  the  big  words. 
The  bocks  I  have  read  are  The  Bus  Ride,  The 
Lion's  Tail,  Catch   That   Frog,  and  Friends.   The 

funniest  story  was  Catch  That  Frog.  It  was  about 
a  frog  who  got  loose  in  the  grocery  store.  I  like 
to  read  more  than  anything  else. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


My  Favorite  Story 

I  read  five  books  in  reading  class.  When  I 
finish  reading  a  book  I  may  take  it  home.  All  the 
stories  are  good  stories.  But  my  favorite  story 
was  about  the  new  puppy.  I  love  puppies.  This 
puppy  took  a  walk  and  saw  a  frog.  Then  he  met 
a  BIG  dog.  The  BIG  dog  barked  and  the  puppy 
ran  away  fast.  He  jumped  into  his  owner's  arms. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Easter  Vacation 

My  mother  picked  me  up  at  the  airport  in 
Baton  Rouge.  When  we  arrived  home  I  said  hello 
to  my  stepfather. 

I  had  a  very  restful  vacation.  I  stayed  home 
and  listened  to  my  radio,  watched  TV  and  went 
to  bed  early. 

Sometimes  we  went  to  Morgan  City  to  eat 
dinner.  My  sister  Paula  gave  me  a  tape.  I  was 
very  thankful  I  got  a  tape. 

I  enjoyed  my  Easter  vacation. 

Chris  Manfre,  Pupil 


Drama  Class 

In  our  drama  class  we  started  out  with  "Sing 
a  Song  of  Six-pence";  then  we  played  "The  Three 
Little  Pigs".  The  characters  were  Mike,  Kenny, 
and  Terry. 

After  the  play  was  over,  we  played  "Thumbs- 
up",  "Animals",  "Tip-Toe  Through  The  Tulips", 
and  that  was  it. 

Mrs.  McKee  is  our  drama  teacher.  We  all  love 
her. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 


Party 

I  had  fun  at  the  party.  We  played  some  games. 
I  came  in  second  in  one  game.  We  had  refresh- 
ments. I  like  the  ice  cream  and  cake. 

Kevin  Wood,  Pupil 


Party 

We  went  to  the  party  on  a  bus.  We  had  a  cup- 
cake. I  had  ice  cream.  I  popped  the  balloon.  I 
broke  it.  I  got  candy.  I  ate  the  candy. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


Toys 

I  like  the  toys  from  the  library.  I  play  with  the 
toys.  I  look  at  the  toys.  I  have  fun. 

Joyce  Hunt,  Pupil 
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From  The  Study 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  printed  a  copy  of 
our  graduation  program  of  June  12,  1981.  The 
graduation  as  always  is  a  lovely,  memorable  oc- 
casion; although  also,  a  little  sad  since  it  marks 
the  ending  of  our  close  ties  with  the  young  peo- 
ple who  have  been  a  part  of  our  daily  lives.  We 
shall  miss  them  and  the  contacts  with  their  fam- 
ilies. 

To  you  Cynthia,  Mindi,  Theresa,  and  Paul,  the 
best  of  warm  wishes  in  your  new  life. 

Anna  C.  Perry 
Executive  Director 


GRADUATION 

June  12,  1981 
1:30  p.m. 

PROGRAM 

i 

Welcome Anna  C.  Perry 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
Salute  to  the  Flag- 
Bible  Reading  Robert  A.  Meyerend 

Now  in  the  Days  of  Youth  Chorus 

II 

Presentation  of  Assembly  Anna  C.  Perry 

Speech Paul   S.   Kessock 

Try   to   Remember    Chorus 

Hava  Nagila  Mindi  L.  Panitch 

My    Song Chorus 

Happiness    Cynthia    C.    Barnes 

Theresa  M.   McKinley 

The  Times  of  Your  Life  Chorus 

Achievements  of  Graduates  Mark  A.  Steciw 

Presentation  of  Awards  Mark  A.  Steciw 

Presentation  of  Certificates  H.  Herbert  Royer 

Let  There  Be  Peace  on  Earth  Chorus 

Closing   Prayer Robert   A.   Meyerend 

AULD  LANG  SYNE 
Music  under  direction  of  Chhu-Swei  Ou 
Piano — Ronald  Curry 


Party  Time 

I  went  to  a  party  at  the  Great  Valley  Presby- 
terian Church.  It  was  a  birthday  party  for  every- 
body. We  went  on  the  school  bus.  We  had  ice 
cream  cones  and  cup  cakes  with  fruit  punch  to 
drink. 

My  present  was  a  bottle  of  men's  cologne. 
They  also  gave  me  gifts  to  bring  home — a  noise 
maker  and  candy.  We  played  games  like  putting 
a  clothes  pin  in  a  bottle,  and  musical  rug.  We 
really  had  a  lot  of  fun.  I  cannot  wait  to  have 
another  party. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupr 


Vacation 

I  went  home  for  Easter  by  airplane.  My  father 
and  my  grandmother  picked  me  up  to  go  to 
McDonald's.  The  Saturday  after  I  got  home  my 
sister,  my  dad  and  I  went  out  for  pepperoni  piz- 
za. Wendy  Forest,  my  friend,  also  slept  over  that 
night. 

I  got  a  new  tape  recorder  case  and  a  new 
purse.  I  visited  with  my  mom  in  her  trailer.  She 
gave  me  a  nice  Easter  basket  with  a  lot  of  very 
good  candy.  On  Monday  I  went  to  the  Gues? 
House  which  is  a  nice  home.  I  enjoyed  reading 
the  Bible  to  the  older  people.  I  made  new  friends. 
Their  names  are  Sherry  Duhon,  Dora  Crochet 
and  a  lady  named  Emma. 

I  got  a  clock  that  talks  to  wake  me  up  in  the 
morning.  One  of  the  high  points  of  my  vacation 
was  being  able  to  see  Adele.  My  favorite  new 
food  was  Mexican  corn  bread.  I  really  enjoyed  my 
vacation. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 
o 

Party 

We  had  a  party.  We  got  ginger  ale.  We  also 
had  cookies.  I  like  to  eat  cookies.  We  had  a  lot 
of  fun.  I  hope  we  can  have  more  parties  more 
often. 

Tom  Holt,  Pupil 


The    Other   Fellow 

Don't  think  when  you  have  troubles 

That  your  neighbor  goes  scot-free 
Because  he  shows  a  smiling  front 

And  battles  cheerfully. 
No,  man!  He,  too,  has  troubles, 

But  herein  the  difference  lies: 
While  you  go  idly  moping  'round 

The  other  fellow  tries. 

Don't  envy  other  people; 

Maybe,  if  the  truth  you  knew, 
You'd  find  their  burdens  heavier  far 

Than  is  the  case  with  you. 
Because  a  fellow,  rain  or  shine, 

Can  show  a  smiling  face, 
Don't  think  you'd  have  an  easier  time 

If  you  could  take  his  place. 

'Tis  hope  and  cheery  courage 

That  incite  one  to  retrieve 
One's  past  mistakes,  to  start  afresh, 

To  dart  and  to  achieve. 
So  smile,  and  if  perchance  you  light 

The  spark  of  hope  anew 
In  some  poor  sad  and  burdened  heart, 

All  honor  be  to  you! 


i^ 
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OHIXrDRBNlS 
CORNER 


THE  HAPPINESS  THAT  CAME  TO 
ANDREW  JONES 

HE  work  for  the  day  was  over  at  the  factory, 
and  two  of  the  lads  were  on  their  way  home 
from  their  labors.  As  they  went  along,  they 
talked  about  a  large  sum  of  money  that  a 
gentleman  in  town  had  lost  out  of  h's  pocket. 
"I  should  like  to  be  the  finder,"  said  one 
of  the  boys. 

"So  would  I,"  replied  the  other;  "it  would  set  me 
up  in  some  business." 

Just  at  this  moment  they  were  overtaken  by  old 
Mr.  Andrew  Jones,  who  also  worked  at  the  factory. 
He  soon  found  out  what  they  were  talking  about,  and 
how  they  were  wishing  that  they  had  found  the 
money. 

"I  once  found  some  money — only  a  small  sum,  it 
is  true,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "but  it  taught  me  one  of  the 
best  lessons  I  ever  learned  in  my  life." 

"Do  tell  us  about  it,"  said  the  boys. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "as  we  are  going  the  same 
road,  I  have  a  mind  to  do  so."  He  then  told  them 
this  story: 

"It  is  now  fifty  years  since  I  first  came  to  the 
factory.  The  foreman  had  a  notion  that  hard  work 
was  good  for  lads;  and  for  two  or  three  years  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  spoil  me  by  letting  me  grow  idle.  It 
was  early  on  a  Monday  morning, 
when  I  was  sweeping  one  of  the 
rooms,  that  I  saw  something  *ying 
on  the  floor,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
brown  paper.  I  took  it  up,  and  a 
gold  piece  fell  out  on  the  floor. 

"I  took  the  money  in  my  hand, 
turned  it  around  and  around,  and 
made  it  ring  on  the  doorstep.  'Yes,' 
I  said,  'it  is  a  good  one  for  certain.' 
So  I  slipped  it  into  my  pocket,  and 
went  on  with  my  work,  but  not  with- 
out a  voice  within  saying,  'Is  it  not 
yours;  find  out  who  has  lost  it.'  But 
I  tried  to  put  away  the  thought  with 
the  answer,  'It  does  belong  to  me; 
I  found  it.  Why  should  I  go  all 
about  the  factory,  crying  out,  "Who 
has  lost  a  gold  piece?"  No,  indeed, 
I  have  a  right  to  keep  it,  and  mean 
to  do  so.' 

"In  the  afternoon  I  heard  the 
sharp  voice  of  the  foreman  calling 
me.  I  started  and  trembled,  and 
thought  the  next  words  would  be, 
'Where  is  the  gold  piece  you  found, 
and  which  you  have  kept  from  its 
owner?     You  are  v*>  Kn**«r  than  a 
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thief.'  But  he  only  said,  'I  want  you  to  go  to 
Widow  Knight's  down  by  the  mill,  and  tell  her  that 
if  she  comes  to  me  in  the  morning,  there  will  be  some 
more  work  ready  for  her.' 

"These  words  gave  me  great  relief,  and  so,  leaving 
the  factory  as  soon  as  I  could,  I  took  the  road  to  the 
widow's.  When  I  got  to  her  cottage  she  was  not  at 
home.  I  left  my  message  with  one  of  the  widow's 
children,  and  got  back  to  the  factory  as  soon  as  I 
could.  Early  the  next  day  I  saw  Widow  Knight  talk- 
ing with  our  foreman  about  her  'great  loss.'  The 
money,  she  said,  was  for  her  rent  and  was  much  more 
than  she  could  afford  to  lose.  She  declared  that  it 
must  have  been  lost  as  soon  as  she  was  paid  at  the 
factory,  and  somebody  must  have  picked  it  up. 

"  'Who  could  be  so  dishonest  as  to  keep  it  ?"  asked 
the  foreman. 

"  'That,  I  am  sure,  I  cannot  tell,'  said  Mrs.  Knight 
'But  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  him  much  good.  It  is  a 
cruel  thing  to  rob  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.' 

"These  words  touched  my  heart.  No,  I  could  not 
be  dishonest,  though  I  was  like  a  person  brought  to 
the  edge  of  a  deep  pit  and  was  in  danger  of  falling 
into  it. 

"  'I  have  the  money,  Mrs.  Knight,'  I  exclaimed,  at 
the  same  moment  pulling  the  gold  piece  out  of  my 
pocket.  'Here  it  is;  I  found  it  on  the  floor.'  And 
then  I  went  on  to  clear  myself  of 
the  whole  affair. 

"  'You  have  done  quite  right  in 
restoring  the  lost  piece,'  said  the 
foreman.  'Always  be  honest,  An- 
drew. To  keep  what  we  pick  up, 
without  trying  to  find  out  to  whom 
it  belongs,  is  very  much  like  robbery 
and  is  unjust  in  the  sight  of  God.' 
"When  I  put  the  gold  piece  into 
the  widow's  hand,  tears  came  into 
her  eyes.  'May  God  bless  you,  An- 
drew,' said  she.  T  am  glad  you 
have  been  kept  from  sin.  Here  is  a 
little  reward.' 

"'No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Knight,' 
I  said,  'I  do  not  wish  to  be  paid  for 
doing  what  is  right.' 

"I  then  had  the  happiness  of  see- 
ing the  poor  widow  return  home  to 
her  six  children,  with  a  smile  on 
her  face  and  joy  in  her  heart. 

"Fifty  years,  as  I  told  you,  have 
passed  away  since  this  took  place, 
but  never  shall  I  forget  the  lesson 
it  taught  me.  It  was  worth  to  me 
more  than  a  pocket  full  of  gold 
coins.     Don't  you  think  so?" 
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From  The  Study 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  printed  a  copy  of 
our  graduation  program  of  June  12,  1981.  The 
graduation  as  always  is  a  lovely,  memorable  oc- 
casion; although  also,  a  little  sad  since  it  marks 
the  ending  of  our  close  ties  with  the  young  peo- 
ple who  have  been  a  part  of  our  daily  lives.  We 
shall  miss  them  and  the  contacts  with  their  fam- 
ilies. 

To  you  Cynthia,  Mindi,  Theresa,  and  Paul,  the 
best  of  warm  wishes  in  your  new  life. 

Anna  C.  Perry 
Executive  Director 


GRADUATION 

June  12,  1981 
1:30  p.m. 

PROGRAM 

i 

Welcome Anna  C.  Perry 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
Salute  to  the  Flag 

Bible  Reading  Robert  A.  Meyerend 

Now  in  the  Days  of  Youth  Chorus 

II 

Presentation  of  Assembly  Anna  C.  Perry 

Speech .Paul   S.   Kessock 

Try  to  Remember Chorus 

Hava  Nagila  Mindi  L.  Panitch 

My    Song    Chorus 

Happiness    Cynthia    C.    Barnes 

Theresa  M.  McKinley 

The  Times  of  Your  Life  Chorus 

Achievements  of  Graduates  Mark  A.  Steciw 

Presentation  of  Awards  Mark  A.  Steciw 

Presentation  of  Certificates  H.  Herbert  Royer 

Let  There  Be  Peace  on  Earth  Chorus 

Closing   Prayer   Robert   A.   Meyerend 

AULD  LANG  SYNE 
Music  under  direction  of  Chhu-Swei  Ou 
Piano — Ronald  Curry 


Party  Time 

I  went  to  a  party  at  the  Great  Valley  Presby- 
terian Church.  It  was  a  birthday  party  for  every- 
body. We  went  on  the  school  bus.  We  had  ice 
cream  cones  and  cup  cakes  with  fruit  punch  to 
drink. 

My  present  was  a  bottle  of  men's  cologne. 
They  also  gave  me  gifts  to  bring  home — a  noise 
maker  and  candy.  We  played  games  like  putting 
a  clothes  pin  in  a  bottle,  and  musical  rug.  We 
really  had  a  lot  of  fun.  I  cannot  wait  to  have 
another  party. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupr 


Vacation 

I  went  home  for  Easter  by  airplane.  My  father 
and  my  grandmother  picked  me  up  to  go  to 
McDonald's.  The  Saturday  after  I  got  home  my 
sister,  my  dad  and  I  went  out  for  pepperoni  piz- 
za. Wendy  Forest,  my  friend,  also  slept  over  that 
night. 

I  got  a  new  tape  recorder  case  and  a  new 
purse.  I  visited  with  my  mom  in  her  trailer.  She 
gave  me  a  nice  Easter  basket  with  a  lot  of  very 
good  candy.  On  Monday  I  went  to  the  GuesT; 
House  which  is  a  nice  home.  I  enjoyed  reading 
the  Bible  to  the  older  people.  I  made  new  friends. 
Their  names  are  Sherry  Duhon,  Dora  Crochet 
and  a  lady  named  Emma. 

I  got  a  clock  that  talks  to  wake  me  up  in  the 
morning.  One  of  the  high  points  of  my  vacation 
was  being  able  to  see  Adele.  My  favorite  new 
food  was  Mexican  corn  bread.  I  really  enjoyed  my 
vacation. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 
o 

Party 

We  had  a  party.  We  got  ginger  ale.  We  also 
had  cookies.  I  like  to  eat  cookies.  We  had  a  lot 
of  fun.  I  hope  we  can  have  more  parties  more 
often. 

Tom  Holt,  Pupil 


The    Other   Fellow 

Don't  think  when  you  have  troubles 

That  your  neighbor  goes  scot-free 
Because  he  shows  a  smiling  front 

And  battles  cheerfully. 
No,  man!  He,  too,  has  troubles, 

But  herein  the  difference  lies: 
While  you  go  idly  moping  'round 

The  other  fellow  tries. 

Don't  envy  other  people; 

Maybe,  if  the  truth  you  knew, 
You'd  find  their  burdens  heavier  far 

Than  is  the  case  with  you. 
Because  a  fellow,  rain  or  shine, 

Can  show  a  smiling  face, 
Don't  think  you'd  have  an  easier  time 

If  you  could  take  his  place. 

'Tis  hope  and  cheery  courage 

That  incite  one  to  retrieve 
One's  past  mistakes,  to  start  afresh, 

To  dart  and  to  achieve. 
So  smile,  and  if  perchance  you  light 

The  spark  of  hope  anew 
In  some  poor  sad  and  burdened  heart, 

All  honor  be  to  you! 
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OHIXfDRBN'S 
CORNER, 


THE  HAPPINESS  THAT  CAME  TO 
ANDREW  JONES 

HE  work  for  the  day  was  over  at  the  factory, 
and  two  of  the  lads  were  on  their  way  home 
from  their  labors.  As  they  went  along,  they 
talked  about  a  large  sum  of  money  that  a 
gentleman  in  town  had  lost  out  of  h's  pocket. 
"I  should  like  to  be  the  finder,"  said  one 
of  the  boys. 

"So  would  I,"  replied  the  other;  "it  would  set  me 
up  in  some  business." 

Just  at  this  moment  they  were  overtaken  by  old 
Mr.  Andrew  Jones,  who  also  worked  at  the  factory. 
He  soon  found  out  what  they  were  talking  about,  and 
how  they  were  wishing  that  they  had  found  the 
money. 

"I  once  found  some  money — only  a  small  sum,  it 
is  true,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "but  it  taught  me  one  of  the 
best  lessons  I  ever  learned  in  my  life." 

"Do  tell  us  about  it,"  said  the  boys. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "as  we  are  going  the  same 
road,  I  have  a  mind  to  do  so."  He  then  told  them 
this  story: 

"It  is  now  fifty  years  since  I  first  came  to  the 
factory.  The  foreman  had  a  notion  that  hard  work 
was  good  for  lads ;  and  for  two  or  three  years  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  spoil  me  by  letting  me  grow  idle.  It 
was  early  on  a  Monday  morning, 
when  I  was  sweeping  one  of  the 
rooms,  that  I  saw  something  .ying 
on  the  floor,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
brown  paper.  I  took  it  up,  and  a 
gold  piece  fell  out  on  the  floor. 

"I  took  the  money  in  my  hand, 
turned  it  around  and  around,  and 
made  it  ring  on  the  doorstep.  'Yes,' 
I  said,  'it  is  a  good  one  for  certain.' 
So  I  slipped  it  into  my  pocket,  and 
went  on  with  my  work,  but  not  with- 
out a  voice  within  saying,  'Is  it  not 
yours ;  find  out  who  has  lost  it.'  But 
I  tried  to  put  away  the  thought  with 
the  answer,  'It  does  belong  to  me; 
I  found  it.  Why  should  I  go  all 
about  the  factory,  crying  out,  "Who 
has  lost  a  gold  piece?"  No,  indeed, 
I  have  a  right  to  keep  it,  and  mean 
to  do  so.' 

"In  the  afternoon  I  heard  the 
sharp  voice  of  the  foreman  calling 
me.  I  started  and  trembled,  and 
thought  the  next  words  would  be, 
'Where  is  the  gold  piece  you  found, 
and  which  you  have  kept  from  its 
owner?     You  are  i»  v^w-«r  than  a 


thief.'  But  he  only  said,  'I  want  you  to  go  to 
Widow  Knight's  down  by  the  mill,  and  tell  her  that 
if  she  comes  to  me  in  the  morning,  there  will  be  some 
more  work  ready  for  her.' 

"These  words  gave  me  great  relief,  and  so,  leaving 
the  factory  as  soon  as  I  could,  I  took  the  road  to  the 
widow's.  When  I  got  to  her  cottage  she  was  not  at 
home.  I  left  my  message  with  one  of  the  widow's 
children,  and  got  back  to  the  factory  as  soon  as  I 
could.  Early  the  next  day  I  saw  Widow  Knight  talk- 
ing with  our  foreman  about  her  'great  loss.'  The 
money,  she  said,  was  for  her  rent  and  was  much  more 
than  she  could  afford  to  lose.  She  declared  that  it 
must  have  been  lost  as  soon  as  she  was  paid  at  the 
factory,  and  somebody  must  have  picked  it  up. 

"  'Who  could  be  so  dishonest  as  to  keep  it?"  asked 
the  foreman. 

"  'That,  I  am  sure,  I  cannot  tell,'  said  Mrs.  Knight 
'But  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  him  much  good.  It  is  a 
cruel  thing  to  rob  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.' 

"These  words  touched  my  heart.  No,  I  could  not 
be  dishonest,  though  I  was  like  a  person  brought  to 
the  edge  of  a  deep  pit  and  was  in  danger  of  falling 
into  it. 

"  'I  have  the  money,  Mrs.  Knight,'  I  exclaimed,  at 
the  same  moment  pulling  the  gold  piece  out  of  my 
pocket.  'Here  it  is;  I  found  it  on  the  floor.'  And 
then  I  went  on  to  clear  myself  of 
the  whole  affair. 

"  'You  have  done  quite  right  in 
restoring  the  lost  piece,'  said  the 
foreman.  'Always  be  honest,  An- 
drew. To  keep  what  we  pick  up, 
without  trying  to  find  out  to  whom 
it  belongs,  is  very  much  like  robbery 
and  is  unjust  in  the  sight  of  God.' 
"When  I  put  the  gold  piece  into 
the  widow's  hand,  tears  came  into 
her  eyes.  'May  God  bless  you,  An- 
drew,' said  she.  T  am  glad  you 
have  been  kept  from  sin.  Here  is  a 
little  reward.' 

"'No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Knight,' 
I  said,  'I  do  not  wish  to  be  paid  for 
doing  what  is  right.' 

"I  then  had  the  happiness  of  see- 
ing the  poor  widow  return  home  to 
her  six  children,  with  a  smile  on 
her  face  and  joy  in  her  heart. 

"Fifty  years,  as  I  told  you,  have 
passed  away  since  this  took  place, 
but  never  shall  I  forget  the  lesson 
it  taught  me.  It  was  worth  to  me 
more  than  a  pocket  full  of  gold 
coins.     Don't  you  think  so?" 
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The  Historical  Development  and 

Present  Status  of  Physical  Education 

Programming  for  the  Visually  Impaired 

"The  more  we  learn  about  the  child,  the 
easier  it  is  to  perceive  that  during  the  early  years 
of  his  living  the  quality  of  his  movement  experi- 
ence determines  the  quality  of  his  total  learn- 
ing." (Yardley,  1974,  p.  62) 

Physical  education  programs  for  a  visually  im- 
paired child  began  in  the  1930's  in  the  private 
school  system  in  the  United  States.  Today,  physi- 
cal education  programs  are  serving  the  needs  of 
the  visually  handicapped  in  the  private  as  well 
as  in  the  public  school  systems  throughout  the 
United  States.  Educators  and  parents  are  more 
aware  of  the  unique  importance,  movement 
education  plays  in  the  total  development  of  a 
visually  Handicapped  child's  ability  to  learn  and 
to  become  an  independent,  self-sufficient  indi- 
vidual. Since  the  implementation  of  Public  Law 
94-142  the  public  school  system  is  enrolling  more 
visually  impaired  students  into  their  physical 
education  programs;  consequently,  physical  edu- 
cation programs  that  once  relegated  the  visually 
handicapped  to  the  side  line  activities  (i.e.  time 
keeper,  etc.)  are  now  including  them  in  programs 
to  meet  their  physical  and  emotional  needs 
through  physical  activity. 

As  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance  broke  across 
Europe  in  the  14th  century  a  new  interest  de- 
veloped toward  physical  education  and  health. 
Educators  such  as  Rousseau,  Locke  and  Basedow 
promoted  the  value  of  physical  activity  and 
games  in  their  writings  and  in  their  schools.  A 
Frenchman  named  Valentin  Hauy  established  the 
first  class  for  blind  children  in  1784.  Most  pro- 
grams for  blind  students  at  this  time  stressed 
vocational  education.  The  manual  labor  the  blind 
students  performed  at  schools  during  this  time 
replaced  formal  gym  programs.  Germany  and 
Austria  were  responsible  for  promoting  gymnas- 
tics and  nature  hikes  for  blind  students.  These 
countries  are  credited  for  starting  the  first  for- 
mal physical  education  programs  for  blind  chil- 
dren. 

Three  schools  for  visually  impaired  children 
were  founded  in  the  United  States  from  1830- 
1833.  Respectively  they  were  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion (as  it  was  then  called)  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts (as  it  was  then  located),  The  New  York  In- 
stitute for  Blind,  New  York  City,  and  the  Over- 
brook  School  for  Blind  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Overbrook  and  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Blind  followed  very  traditional  programs  for 
the  blind  which  included  religious  and  manual 
training  for  their  students.  At  Perkins,  a  physi- 
cian named  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was  the 
director  of  that  school's  program.  As  Director  of 
Perkins,  Dr.  Howe  required  all  male  students  to 
participate  in  outdoor  recreation  and  exercise  at 
least  once  a  day.  Dr.  Howe  felt  it  was  important 
for  blind  children  to  exercise  all  their  muscles 
and  to  increase  their  stamina  in  order  to  main- 
tain healthy  minds  and  bodies.   It  was  also  Dr. 


Howe  who  realized  blind  persons'  mannerisms 
were  directly  related  to  the  child's  natural  desire 
to  move  and  play.  Dr.  Howe  set  the  example  for 
other  schools  for  the  blind  to  follow  because  of 
his  progressive  approach  to  physical  education. 

In  England,  an  outstanding  educator  of  the 
blind  by  the  name  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell  was 
the  director  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind.  Sir  Francis  be- 
lieved that  "the  education  of  the  blind,  whether 
literary,  musical,  or  technical,  will  not  be  crowned 
with  practical  success,  unless  based  upon  a  thor- 
ough system  of  physical  education"  (Buell,  1973). 
Sir  Francis  had  one  of  the  most  complete  physi- 
cal education  facilities  in  all  of  England.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  gym,  there  were  skating  rinks,  a 
swimming  pool,  and  a  complete  playground  which 
included  swings,  rocking  boats,  balance  beams, 
etc.  Track  events  and  prizes  were  awarded  for 
biking  and  walking  through  the  countryside.  Lit- 
erature began  appearing,  reflecting  on  Dr.  Howe's 
and  Sir  Francis  Campbell's  philosophies  of  physi- 
cal education  and  play.  Soon  schools  throughout 
the  United  States  began  to  stress  the  importance 
of  physical  activity  for  their  blind  students. 

In  1920,  the  first  nursery  school  system  for 
blind  children  was  founded.  Blind  infants  and 
children  were  engaged  in  directed  play  activities. 
At  this  time,  parents  became  more  aware  of  the 
importance  of  physical  education  for  remediating 
delayed  motor  performance  of  their  children.  As 
physical  education  programs  for  blind  students 
became  more  organized  refined  attention  was 
given  to  corrective  gymnastics.  This  met  with 
limited  success,  due  to  the  large  number  of  stu- 
dents. The  teacher  often  didn't  have  the  time  nor 
the  necessary  training  for  the  performing  of  cor- 
rective exercises. 

In  1944,  Dr.  Charles  E,  Buell  began  a  long  and 
dedicated  career  in  promoting  physical  educa- 
tion programs  for  blind  students.  After  the  end  of 
the  second  World  War,  Dr.  Buell  introduced  the 
Navy  Testing  Program  at  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind.  Impressed  with  his  findings  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  he  broadened  his 
research  to  include  twelve  residential  schools  and 
eight  public  school  classes.  Buell  came  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  Mean  scores  of  visually  handicapped  stu- 
dents fall  far  below  seeing  peers  in  50  yard 
dash,  basketball  throw  and  on  all  levels  of 
the  Iowa  Brace  Tests. 

2.  In  sit-ups,  pull-ups  and  the  standing  broad 
jump,  test  results  showed  visually  handi- 
capped and  seeing  students  to  be  on  equal 
levels. 

3.  Partially  seeing  students  exceed  blind  stu- 
dents in  running  and  throwing  events. 

4.  Visually  handicapped  students  who  were 
reared  in  overprotected  or  restricted  envi- 
ronments scored  below  normal  on  the  Iowa 
Brace  Test  and  in  track  and  field  events. 

5.  Children  who  were  blinded  after  the  age  of 
six    performed    better    in    track    and    field 
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events  than  did  those  who  were  blind  from 
birth.  (Buell  73) 

Dr.  Buell  has  continued  over  the  years  to  inject 
new  and  challenging  philosophies  of  physical  ed- 
ucation programming  for  the  blind.  Charles 
Buell's  contribution  to  education  has  done  more 
to  change  and  challenge  the  attitudes  of  the  ed- 
ucational establishment  in  this  country  than  has 
any  other  person's.  Through  education,  he 
broadened  the  public's  understanding  of  the  blind 
segment  of  the  community. 

Today  physical  education  programs  stress 
early  intervention  for  blind  children.  One  no 
longer  sees  traditional  physical  education  pro- 
grams for  blind  and  mu'ti-handicapped  blind 
students.  Programs  in  basic  motor  development 
and  movement  education  are  considered  integral 
parts  to  their  total  education.  Basic  motor  de- 
velopment programs  utilize  a  developmental  ap- 
proach in  helping  through  a  sequential  task- 
learning  process,  to  assist  children  in  becoming 
more  successful  in  managing  their  bodies  in  a 
wide  variety  of  movement  situations.  The  basic 
motor  development  program  strives  to  provide 
children  with  activities  that  are  appropriate  for 
their  particular  maturation  and  readiness  levels; 
while  at  the  same  time  stimulating  integration 
of  the  nervous  system  in  order  that  increasingly 
more  complex  motor  activities  be  accomplished. 

Movement  education's  current  popularity  re- 
flects today's  increasing  struggle  for  individu- 
ality against  the  many  dehumanizing  forces 
found  in  our  complex  society.  Movement  educa- 
tion allows  for  individual  differences  in  matura- 
tion, readiness,  and  basic  abilities.  Through 
motoric  exploration  the  child  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  attain  optimum  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  development.  Movement  education 
stresses  the  major  areas  of  development:  body 
awareness  and  spatial  relationship,  temporal 
awareness  and  rhythmic  control  and  motor  skills 
in  basic  body  management. 

Physical  education  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  education  process  for  all  children;  but  for 
the  visually  impaired  child  it  is  imperative  for 
total  development.  No  longer  can  one  use  only 
the  traditional  approaches  to  physical  education. 
Today's  physical  education  curriculums  should  be 
a  blending  of  many  teaching  approaches  that  will 
satisfy  the  needs  and  developmental  levels  of 
each  child.  We  as  educators  and  concerned  pro- 
fessionals must  be  guided  by  the  progressive  at- 
titudes of  men  like  Dr.  Howe  and  Dr.  Buell;  but 
we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  past  achievements, 
we  must  constantly  strive  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  for  all  children. 

Laraine  Jordan, 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education 


Look  not  mournfully  to  the  past — it  comes 
not  back  again.  Wisely  improve  the 
present — it  is  thine.  Go  forward  to  meet 
the  shadowy  future  without  fear  and  with 
a  manly  heart. — Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 

SUMMER    FLIGHT    DEPARTURES— THURSDAY, 

JULY  16,  1981 
SEPTEMBER     FLIGHT     RETURNS— THURSDAY, 

SEPTEMBER  10,  1981 

PLEASE  READ   CAREFULLY 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  chil- 
dren to  the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this 
purpose;  and  we  schedule  our  transportation  and 
personnel  to  meet  all  arriving  flight  children  at 
the  airport  on  the  particular  date  set  for  that 
purpose.  Everyone's  cooperation  is  sincerely  ap- 
preciated. 

It  creates  serious  problems  when  we  do  not  re- 
ceive the  necessary  information  at  the  time  it  is 
needed.  Please  carefully  read  the  paragraphs  be- 
low. 

DEPARTURES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week 
ahead  of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  chil- 
dren, whether  they  are  flying  escorted  or  un- 
escorted. This  will  permit  the  checking  of  lug- 
gage BEFORE  the  child  goes  to  the  flight  de- 
parture gate  to  board  the  plane;  as  we  must 
now  take  all  unescorted  children  TO  THE  DE- 
PARTURE GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  child's  ultimate  departure  gate  because  we 
must  turn  the  child  over  to  the  escort  at  the 
escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to  know  a 
week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  airline, 
flight  date,  flight  due  time,  flight  number,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

ARRIVALS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the 
airline  on  which  the  child  will  be  arriving,  his 
flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

2.  If  he  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  escort's 
name  and  relationship  to  the  child.  We  need 
to  know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is  checked 
or  hand  carried.  The  child  will  be  met  at  his 
arrival  gate. 

o 

The  Lost  Ring 

I  got  a  ring  at  the  party  at  the  Great  Valley 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  my  favorite  color — 
purple.  I  took  the  ring  off  when  I  went  to  bed.  I 
put  the  ring  on  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning. 
Now  the  ring  is  gone.  It's  lost.  I  looked  in  the 
dorm.  I  looked  in  the  schoolhouse.  Mr.  Meyerand 
found  it;  but  it's  lost  again.  I  hope  somebody 
finds  my  purple  ring. 

Jackie  Nichols,  Pupil 
o 

Flowers  For  Mother 

I  made  a  picture  for  my  mother  for  Mother's 
Day.  There  are  flowers  in  the  picture.  They  are 
white  flowers  with  pink,  yellow,  and  blue  centers. 
The  stems  and  leaves  are  green.  The  grass  is 
green,  too.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  grass  we  used 
in  our  Easter  baskets.  There  is  a  big  yellow  sun 
shining  on  the  flowers. 

Pat  Lewchenko,  Pupil 
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Special  Olympics 

People  frequently  ask  "What  is  Special  Olymp- 
ics?" It  is  the  world's  largest  sports  training  and 
competition  program  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Special  Olympics  were  created  and  sponsored  by 
the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Foundation  for  men- 
tally retarded  persons,  age  8  and  older.  It  pro- 
vides special  persons  with  the  experience  of  par- 
ticipation and  competitive  achievement  in  sports 
such  as  running,  throwing,  swimming,  basketball, 
volleyball,  bowling,  soccer,  floor  hockey,  gymnas- 
tics, ice  skating,  skiing,  and  toboggonning.  Par- 
ticipation in  these  events  is  monitored  to  assure 
that  each  child  or  adult  competes  with  others  of 
the  same  age  and  level  of  ability. 

Special  Olympics  are  now  a  year  round  pro- 
gram that  insures  development  of  the  individual 
to  his  or  her  fullest  potential.  All  athletes  com- 
pete in  local  area  meets.  The  Philadelphia  area  is 
divided  into  several  sections  or  areas.  Chester 
and  Delaware  counties  comprise  area  S;  while 
Montgomery  and  Bucks  counties  form  area  R. 
The  city  of  Philadelphia  alone  is  another  area. 
Each  designated  area  runs  local  meets  through- 
out the  communities  in  its  district:  then  each 
area  holds  a  local  meet  for  all  the  athletes  in  its 
counties.  Each  area  is  then  allotted  a  certain 
number  of  athletes  to  represent  its  counties  at 
the  state  meet.  The  allotted  number  of  athletes 
representing  the  area  is  based  upon  the  total 
number  of  participants  in  each  area.  Each  state 
is  allotted  athletes  to  represent  its  state,  based 
upon  the  number  of  participants  throughout  the 
individual  states. 

This  year  38  pupils  from  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  participated  in  the  Special  Olympics  pro- 
gram, area  S.  They  attended  meets  held  at  Coates- 
ville  High  School  on  April  24;  and  another  on 
Saturday,  April  25  at  Cardinal  O'Hare  High 
School.  Despite  unusually  cold  weather  at  both 
these  meets,  the  pupils  enjoyed  themselves  and 
achieved  many  new  goals.  On  May  16  Area  S  held 
its  meet  at  Farrell  Stadium  at  West  Chester  State 
College.  Athletes  from  Chester  and  Delaware 
counties  competed  at  this  meet.  The  weather  was 
warm  and  the  athletes  had  an  enjoyable  day. 
Four  of  the  students  from  Royer-Greaves  will  be 
representing  Area  S  at  the  state  meet  June  2-5, 
1981  at  West  Chester  State  College. 

Laraine  Jordan, 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education 


Swimming 

I  will  participate  in  swimming  on  Visitors' 
Day.  I  will  be  in  the  rubber  tube  swimming  race 
to  compete  against  Terry,  Paul,  and  Stanley.  The 
cheer  leaders  will  be  Linda,  Kenny,  Noel,  and  the 
visitors.  This  will  be  my  first  time  to  swim  in 
deep  water.  I  will  be  in  the  "Titanic"  tube;  Terry 
in  the  "Love  Boat"  tube.  I  will  have  fun  swim- 
ming;. That  was  Miss  Becky's  idea  for  this  year's 
Visitors'  Day  program. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 
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The  Moon 

The  moon  is  round  like  a  ball 

It  is  shining  very  bright. 
I  hope  it  will  shine  through  my  window 

When  I  go  to  bed  tonight. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 
o 


Mother's  Day 

Every  year  we  celebrate  Mother's  Day  in  May 
so  that  we  all  can  show  our  mothers  how  much 
we  love  and  want  to  thank  them  for  all  that  they 
do  for  us  to  make  us  happy  and  make  life  worth 
living. 

I  sent  my  mother  a  birthday  card  yesterday 
telling  her  how  much  I  miss  her  and  love  her. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Visitors1  Day 

The  theme  of  the  Visitor's  Day  program  is 
"The  International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons". 
Everybody  was  busy  preparing  for  Visitor's  Day. 
This  time  I  participated  in  the  dance,  played 
the  drums,  bell  choir,  and  swimming  competition. 

I  wish  I  could  stay  one  more  year  at  Royer- 
Greaves  School.  I  like  it  here.  It  hurts  me  to 
think  I  am  going  to  leave  the  school  this  year. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 


IN  MEMORIAM 

WILLIAM  LANGFORD  WALTON 

Mr.  Walton,  father  of  our  Household  Super- 
visor, Mildred  W.  Arnold  died  May  21,  1981  in  his 
native  Virginia.  Services  were  held  at  Diuguid 
Memorial  Chapel,  with  interment  in  Fort  Hill, 
Memorial  Park,  Lynchburg. 

WALTER  F.  BOGGS,  JR. 

Mr.  Boggs  of  Honey  Brook,  Pennsylvania, 
father  of  Tracey  and  cousin  of  Blanche  Wood- 
ward, both  of  our  staff,  died  April  24,  1981  in 
West  Chester.  Interment  was  in  Rolling  Green 
Memorial  Park,  West  Goshen,  following  services 
at  the  Mount  Raymond  U.A.M.E.  Church  in  Down- 
ington. 

SAMUEL  CARUTHERS 

Mr.  Caruthers,  father  of  Wayne  Foster  of  our 
staff,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  died  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  in  that  city  on  May  7,  1981.  In- 
terment was  in  Whitemarsh  Cemetery. 

The  sympathy  of  all  of  us  is  extended  to  the 
families  for  the  one  they  have  lost. 
o 

WEDDING 

Nancy  Shen  and  William  F.  Cosulich 

Nancy,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Shen,  was  married  to  William  on  May  30,  1981  at 
Saint  Edward  the  Confessor  Church  in  Syosset, 
New  York.  A  reception  followed  at  the  Fox  Hol- 
low Inn,  Woodbury,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Shen  is  a  member  of  our  staff;  as  was  Mr. 
Shen,  formerly. 

To  Nancy  and  William  our  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  blessed  marriage. 


Moths    and    Millers 

ADULT  moths  do  not  eat  clothes.  It  is  a 
popular  fallacy  to  suppose  that  adult  moths 
eat  furs,  woolens  and  other  fabrics. 

The  adult  moths  lay  their  eggs  in  such  ma- 
terials and  the  fabric  provides  the  larvae  with 
their  food  supply. 

The  larvae  are  transformed  into  pupae  which 
form  the  cocoons  in  which  the  moths  are  devel- 
oped. 

Persons  unfamiliar  with  the  life  cycle  of 
moths  see  the  adults  laying  the  eggs  on  or  emerg- 
ing from  moth-eaten  garments  and  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  millers  themselves  do  the  dam- 
age directly. 

The  moth  generally  feeds  on  the  nectar  of 
flowers. 

Some  species,  however,  are  provided  with  a  food 
supply  sufficient  to  live  their  short  lives  and  per- 
form their  reproductive  functions  without  eat- 
ing anything. 

There  are  some  6,000  different  species  of  moths 
in  America  alone. 

The  ordinary  clothes  moth,  it  is  believed,  was 
not  native  to  America  but  was  brought  to  the 
new  world  unwittingly  by  the  early  colonists  from 
Europe. 

Popularly  adult  moths  are  often  called  millers. 

This  old  name  came  from  the  fact  that  the 
wings  and  body  of  many  small  light-colored  spe- 
cies are  covered  with  a  flour-like  powder,  suggest- 
ing the  clothes  of  old  fashioned  millers  covered 
with  flour-dust. 

Moths  have  no  mouths  or  stomachs  adapted 
for  eating  clothes  and  could  not  do  so  no  matter 
how  hard  they  might  try. 

Old-fashioned  moth  balls  were  designed  to 
keep  the  moths  from  laying  their  eggs  in  garments 
rather  than  to  kill  the  moths. 

The  larvae  of  the  ordinary  clothes  moth  are 
non-vegetarians. 

They  will  eat  garments  containing  furs,  feath- 
ers, wool,  hair  and  other  animal  fibers,  but  will 
not  touch  linen,  cotton,  silk,  rayon  or  vegetable 
fibers  of  any  kind. 

It  is  said  that  Chinese  silk  moths  are  able  to 
detect  the  presence  of  others  of  their  own  kind 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

The  most  valuable  moth  economically  is  the 
silkworm  moth. 

The  most  destructive  species  are  the  cater- 
pillars of  the  cutworm,  codling,  gypsy  and  clothes' 
moths. 

In  America  alone  the  larvae  of  the  clothes 
moths  do  damage  estimated  at  $100,000,000  or  more 
a  year. 


A  good  hater  is  a  good  lover.  The  man  whose 
antipathies  are  strong  against  evil  will  have  a 
corresponding  action  for  what  is  good  and  true. 


Woe    unto    the    man    who    la- 
bors   to    keep    his    fears    alive 


Smiles 

A  smile  costs  nothing,  but  creates  much; 
It  happens  in  a  flash,  and  the  memory 

of  it  lasts  forever, 
It  cannot  be  bought,  begged,  borrowed, 

nor  stolen; 
But   it  is  something  that  is    no    earthly 

good  to  anyone  until  it  is  given 

away. 
So,  if  in  your  hurry  and  rush  you  meet 

someone 
Who  is  too  weary  to  give  you  a  smile, 

leave  one  of  yours, 
For  no  one  needs  a  smile  quite  as  much 

as  the  one  who  has  none  left  to 

give. 


Facts    About    Oranges 

BEFORE  its  development  the  orange  was  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  strawberry. 

Packers  claim  that  the  button  on  the  orange 
is  a  necessary  guarantee  of  safe  shipment;  it  helps 
to  preserve  the  fruit. 

Dried  orange  juice  retains  its  vitamins  for  long 
periods  of  time,  according  to  recent  experiment. 
Ship  supplies  and  the  stores  for  Arctic  expeditions 
will  now  include  this  new  and  compact  form  of 
nourishment. 

A  new  device  extracts  all  the  juice  from  an 
orange  without  cutting  the  fruit  before  inserting 
it. 

Argentina  imports  no  oranges  between  June 
and  November. 

Getting  a  crate  of  oranges  from  Jersey  City  to 
New  York  across  the  Hudson  for  retailing  costs 
as  much  as  gathering,  sorting,  packing  and  ship- 
ping from  California  to  the  east  coast. 

Despite  its  greater  distance  from  California, 
the  East  pays  less  for  oranges  than  does  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

Spain  exports  more  oranges  than  any  other 
country,  but  the  United  States  produces  the  most. 

Orange  juice  squeezed  the  night  before  it  is 
used  loses  almost  ten  per  cent  of  its  vitamin  C 
value. 

The  invisible  wax  with  which  California 
oranges  are  usually  coated  preserves  both  the  size 
and  moisture  in  shipping  and  assures  to  even  the 
most  distant  dealers  an  orange  as  fresh  as  if  newly 
picked.  The  wax  is  applied  by  automatic  brushes, 
at  a  cost  of  about  ten  cents  a  carload. 
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The    Bad    Lands 


A  SCIENTIFIC  expedition  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  society  and  the  South  Da- 
kota School  of  Mines  will  search  in  the  Bad  Lands 
for  fossils  of  strange  animals  that  lived  30,000,- 
000  years  ago. 

The  Bad  Lands  is  the  name  of  a  large  region  ly- 
ing between  the  White  river  and  the  south  fork 
of  the  Cheyenne  in  southwestern  south  Dakota. 

Among  the  Dakota  Indians  the  area  was  known 
as  "Maka  Sicha,"  and  the  Canadian  French  hunt- 
ers and  trappers  called  it  "Terres  Mauvaises." 

Both  terms  literally  mean  "bad  lands"  and  re- 
fer to  the  roughness  and  barrenness  of  the  region 
and  its  general  inhospitableness  to  man. 

These  bad  lands  southeast  of  the  Black  Hills, 
sometimes  known  more  specifically  as  the  Big  Bad 
Lands  or  the  White  River  Bad  Lands,  constitute 
one  of  the  most  picturesque,  weird  and  desolate 
areas  in  North  America. 

They  consist  geologically  of  an  uplifted  plain 
covered  with  loose  soil  and  easily  eroded  soft  rock. 

Rainfall  is  so  light  or  irregular  that  little  vege- 
tation other  than  sagebrush  can  exist. 

In  the  course  of  thousands  of  years  the  waters 
and  winds  have  eroded  and  carved  the  clays, 
sandstone  and  other  surface  materials  into  many 
fantastic  and  scenic  formations. 

Often  these  resemble  abandoned  cities,  cathe- 
drals, towers,  pinnacles,  pyramids  and  monu- 
ments. 

The  Bad  Lands  are  rich  in  the  fossils  of  all 
sorts  of  queer  beasts  that  inhabited  that  region 
millions  of  years  ago. 

Among  them  are  the  skeletons  of  the  proto- 
ceras,  a  deer-antelope-like  animal  with  tusks  and 
six  horns,  and  the  tintanothere,  a  rhineoceros 
standing  six  feet  at  the  shoulders. 

The  term  "bad  lands"  has  been  extended  to 
include  other  sterile  arid  regions  with  similar  topo- 
graphical characteristics. 

There  are  notable  bad  lands  in  Texas,  Nebras- 
ka, Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico and  other  western  states  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Such  a  place  is  Hell's  Half  Acre  in  Natrona 
county,  Wyoming. 

Actually  Hell's  Half  Acre  covers  several  hun- 
dred acres  notwithstanding  its  name. 

It  is  a  broad  basin  filled  with  freakish  forma- 
tions resembling  columns,  pillars,  spires,  minarets, 
pagodas,  all  in  many  fantastic  colors. 

Tradition  says  the  Indians  used  Hell's  Half 
Acre  as  a  trap  for  capturing  buffalo. 


Once  upon  a  time  a  man  had  a  furnace  which 
was  not  heating  his  home  to  a  very  great  degree 
of  satisfaction.  One  day  he  became  very  angry 
and  going  down  into  the  basement,  stood  before 
it  and  exclaimed:  "Not  one  more  lump  of  coal  will 
you  get  until  you  give  me  more  heat."  The  poor 
man  froze  to  death. 


The  less  people  speak  of  their  greatness,  \ 
the  more  we  think  of  it. 


Friends 

If  you  had  all  the  land  and  gold 
It's  possible  for  man  to  hold, 
And  if  on  top  of  that  could  claim 
The  greatest  sum  of  earthly  fame, 
Yet  had  to  live  from  day  to  day 
Where  never  human  came  your  way, 
You'd  trade  the  gold  you  had  to  spend 
To  hear  the  greeting  of  a  friend. 
What   joy    could    come    from    splendid 

deeds, 
That  no  one  ever  cheers  or  heeds? 
Fame  would  be  empty  and  absurd, 
If  of  it  no  one  ever  heard. 
The  richest  man,  without  a  friend, 
Is  poor  with  all  he  has  to  spend; 
Alone,  with  all  that  could  be  had, 
A  human  being  would  be  sad. 
Not  in  ourselves  does  fortune  lie, 
Nor  in  the  things,  that  gold  can  buy; 
The  words  of  praise  that  please  us  well 
The  lips  of  other  men  must  tell; 
And  honor,  on  which  joy  depends, 
Is  but  the  verdict  of  our  friends; 
All   happiness  that  man   can   know 
The  friends  about  him  must  bestow. 


zz& 


Facts   About    Nests 

THE  fairy  tern  is  a  most  trustful  bird.  It  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  naked  surface  of  a  limb  of  a 
tree,  or  in  a  convenient  knot-hole  along  the 
branch. 

The  king  penguin,  however,  does  not  trust  its 
egg  to  any  one  location;  it  carries  it  about  bal- 
anced on  its  toes. 

A  great  compost  heap  of  leaves  and  roots  hides 
the  eggs  of  a  brush  turkey,  where  the  heat  gener- 
ated hatches  the  eggs  and  saves  the  turkey  the 
trouble  of  sitting  on  them. 

Pure  saliva  makes  the  nest  of  the  swifts  in 
Indo-Malay. 

The  nest  of  the  humming-bird  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find. 

Wrens  are  born  architects,  and  make  extra 
nests  while  the  females  are  raising  a  family.  These 
unoccupied  homes  are  called  cocks'  nests. 

Weaver  birds  build  straw  apartments  to  house 
many  families  in  South  Africa. 

Eight  feet  across,  twelve  feet  deep,  and  two 
tons  in  weight — that's  the  story  they  tell  about  an 
eagle's,  nest  in  Vermilion,  Ohio. 

In  Maryland,  where  ospreys  build  on  telephone 
poles,  provision  is  made  for  the  birds  by  putting 
up  extra  poles  for  their  use.  How  the  birds  know 
the  difference  is  not  explained. 
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IF  A  VICTIM  APPEARS 
TO  BE  UNCONSCIOUS 


IF  THERE  IS 
NO  RESPONSE 


BREATHING 
STOPS 


IF  THE  VICTIM  IS 
NOT  BREATHING 


IF  THERE  IS  STILL  NO  BREATHING 


TAP  VICTIM  ON  THE  SHOULDER  AND  SHOUT, 
"ARE  YOU  OKAY?" 


TILT  THE  VICTIM'S  HEAD,  CHIN  POINTING  UP. 
Place  one  hand  under  the  victim's  neck  and 
gently  lift.  At  the  same  time,  push  with  the  other 
hand  on  the  victim's  forehead.  This  will  move  the 
tongue  away  from  the  back  of  the  throat  to  open 
the  airway. 

IMMEDIATELY  LOOK,  LISTEN,  AND  FEEL  FOR 
AIR. 

While  maintaining  the  backward  head  tilt  posi- 
tion, place  your  cheek  and  ear  close  to  the  vic- 
tim's mouth  and  nose.  Look  for  the  chest  to  rise 
and  fall  while  you  listen  and  feel  for  the  return 
of  air.  Check  for  about  5  seconds. 

GIVE  FOUR  QUICK  BREATHS. 
Maintain  the  backward  head  tilt,  pinch  the  vic- 
tim's nose  with  the  hand  that  is  on  the  victim's 
forehead  to  prevent  leakage  of  air,  open  your 
mouth  wide,  take  a  deep  breath,  seal  your  mouth 
around  the  victim's  mouth,  and  blow  into  the  vic- 
tim's mouth  with  four  quick  but  full  breaths  just 
as  fast  as  you  can.  When  blowing,  use  only 
enough  time  between  breaths  to  lift  your  head 
slightly  for  better  inhalation.  For  an  infant,  give 
gentle  puffs  and  blow  through  the  mouth  and 
nose  and  do  not  tilt  the  head  back  as  far  as  for 
an  adult. 

If  you  do  not  get  an  air  exchange  when  you  blow, 
it  may  help  to  reposition  the  head  and  try  again. 

AGAIN,  LOOK,  LISTEN,  AND  FEEL  FOR  AIR 
EXCHANGE. 


CHANGE   RATE  TO  ONE   BREATH   EVERY  5 
SECONDS  FOR  AN  ADULT. 

FOR  AN   INFANT,  GIVE  ONE  GENTLE   PUFF 
EVERY  3  SECONDS. 


MOUTH-TO-NOSE  METHOD 


The  mouth-to-nose  method  can  be  used  with  the 
sequence  described  above  instead  of  the  mouth- 
to-mouth  method.  Maintain  the  backward  head- 
tilt  position  with  the  hand  on  the  victim's  fore- 
head. Remove  the  hand  from  under  the  neck  and 
close  the  victim's  mouth.  Blow  into  the  victim's 
nose.  Open  the  victim's  mouth  for  the  look,  listen, 
and  feel  step. 


For  more  information  about  these  and  other  life-saving  techniques,  contact  your  Red  Cross  chapter  for  training. 


AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION 


Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  JUNE,  1981  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Kurt  Blanding 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratiiude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION   Ronald  Dubois 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION   Michael   Akins 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY Noel   Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Jackie  Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Kenny  Temple 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS Theresa  McKinley 

(goes  out  of  her   way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Peggy   Klock 

(has  pride  in   her  sch\.  .     ond  shows  it   by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Linda    Dervin 

(means   what   she  says   and  does) 

APPLICATION - .Chris   Manfre 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Joseph    Farlow 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS   ......Michael  Akins 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE Jimmy  James 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Pat  Lewchenko 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Tom   Holt 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Nicky  Dati 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Cynthia   Barnes 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Paul    Kessock 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  fo  use  it) 
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Blind,  every  month  with  the  exception   of  August. 

Subscription    price,    $2.00   per   year. 

Mrs.    Anna    C.    Perry   Editor-in-Chief 

Entered  as  second-class  matter,  March,   1941, 
at  the  post  office,  Paoli,  Penna.    19301 

AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of    what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

Cover  Story 

To  Mindi,  Paul,  Theresa,  Cynthia  go  our  warm 
best  wishes  for  the  future.  For  years  these  young 
people  have  been  a  part  of  our  daily  lives.  It  will 
be  a  real  wrench  to  have  them  leave  us.  Their 
classmates  will  miss  them;  and  the  graduates, 
in  turn,  will  miss  their  classmates  and  grown- 
ups. 

We  want  each  one  to  know  that  he  or  she  will 
always  be  a  member  of  our  school  family.  We  will 
always  be  glad  to  see  each  one  when  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  visit. 

Au  revoir. 


Picnics 

I  like  picnics  because  everything  tastes  good 
at  a  picnic.  I  eat  hot  dogs  with  mustard  and  I 
eat  potato  chips.  They  really  taste  good.  I  also 
drink  juice.  We  will  have  a  picnic  in  July. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


Toys 

I  like  to  play  with  toys  from  the  library.  One 
time  Mrs.  Koons  gave  me  a  toy  cash  register 
where  I  could  put  money  in  and  take  it  out.  I 
could  push  a  button  and  make  the  drawer  open. 
It  was  fun. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 
(with  assistance) 
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Graduation 

I  will  graduate  in  June.  We  will  have  an  as- 
sembly in  the  gym  where  I  will  sing  "Haga 
Navila".  Mrs.  Perry  will  be  there  to  help  me.  I 
have  been  practicing  very  hard. 

Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil 
o 

Seashore 

I  like  the  summertime  when  my  mommy  takes 
me  to  the  seashore.  I  can  hear  the  sound  of  the 
big  waves.  I  also  like  to  collect  pretty  shells. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 
o 

Singing 

My  favorite  thing  is  singing.  Wherever  I  go 
I  like  to  sing.  "Happy  Birthday"  is  one  of  the 
songs  I  sing  the  most. 

In  Cub  Scouts  I  sing  the  Cub  Scout  song. 
In   the  morning  I  sing   "Put  your  Finger  in 
the  Air"  and  I  do  the  motions. 

Nicki   Dati,    Pupil 
o 

Toys 

I  play  with  the  bowling  pins.  I  put  them  in 
the  box.  I  take  them  out  again.  I  get  up  and 
look  for  the  toys. 

Joyce   Hunt,   Pupil 
o 

School 

I  find  shapes  and  give  them  to  my  teacher. 
I  find   round  shapes  and  I  find  square  shapes. 
I   also  try  to  brush  my  teeth  and  wash   my 
face. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
o 

Toys 

I  get  a  toy  in  the  library.  I  take  it  to  my  seat. 
I  play  with  it.  Sometimes  I  play  with  Tony's  toy 
or  Tina's  toy. 

Kevin    Wood,   Pupil 
o 

Toys 

I  have  a  bus.  I  play  with  the  bus.  I  make  it 
go  back  and  forth.  I  play  with  my  hands.  I  look 
at  them.  I  look  at  my  fingers. 

John   Jewkes,   Pupil 
o 

School 

I  do  well  in  school.  I  do  all  the  taste  and 
smell  games.  I  do  numbers.  I  match  five  pegs 
with  the  number  five.  I  can  put  puzzles  together. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 


Work 

I  work  in  school.  I  try  to  smell  things  and 
taste  things  and  tell  what  they  are.  I  put  puzzles 
together.  I  can  brush  my  teeth  and  wash  my  face. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 
o 


A  Trip  to  the  Shore 


Swimming 


Last  weekend  I  went  home  for  a  visit.  We 
have  a  big  swimming  pool.  Mommy  took  me 
swimming.  She  splashed  me  with  water.  The  wa- 
ter was  cool.  It  was  a  hot  day.  The  sun  was  out 
and  I  got  a  sunburn.  I'm  going  to  have  lots  of 
fun  swimming  this  summer. 

Jackie  Nichols,  Pupil 
o 


My  Graduation 


On  Friday,  June  12,  my  mother  and  her  two 
friends  came  to  see  me  graduate.  Mr.  Royer 
gave  me  my  certificate.  I  made  a  speech  with 
Cynthia  Barnes.  After  graduation  I  got  a  ring 
from  my  mother.  I  really  love  it.  I  am  really  go- 
ing to  miss  my  teachers  and  friends. 

Theresa  McKinley,  Pupil 
o 


The  Magic  Show 


We  went  to  a  magic  show  in  West  Chester  at 
the  high  school.  Most  of  the  show  was  music. 
They  played  a  lot  of  songs  I  liked.  Someone  did 
tricks  on  a  motorcycle.  A  magician  made  things 
disappear.  An  acrobat  did  back  flips.  Some  ani- 
mals did  tricks,  too.  People  dressed  like  monkeys 
and  elephants  did  tricks.  At  the  end  of  the  show 
someone  counted  backwards  to  zero.  When  he 
said  zero,  a  big  cannon  was  fired.  It  was  the  best 
show  I  have  ever  seen. 

Joseph   Farlow,   Pupil 
o 

Mrs.  McKee's  Picnic 

Jackie,  Cynthia,  Theresa,  Jackie,  Mike,  Noel, 
Ronald,  Paul,  Chris,  Stanley  and  I  went  with  Mr. 
Meyerend  and  Miss  Meyerend  to  Mrs.  McKee's 
picnic  which  was  held  in  Valley  Forge  National 
Park. 

When  we  arrived,  we  heard  some  people  play- 
ing ball.  We  sang  for  awhile  and  then  it  was 
time  for  lunch.  We  had  boiled  eggs,  potato  chips, 
hot  dogs,  tasty  cakes  and  juice. 

After  lunch  we  rested  awhile  then  all  of  us 
toured  the  park.  We  passed  through  the  covered 
bridge,  saw  the  wagon  train,  the  chapel  and  the 
tower  where  the  carillon  bells  are  rung.  We  had 
a  very  nice  time. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 
o 


Building  Blocks 


I  got  a  new  set  of  building  blocks  from  the 
library.  They  are  really  fun.  There  are  white 
blocks,  red  and  clear  ones,  too.  I  want  to  help 
build  a  new  schoolhouse  with  them.  There  are 
also  lots  of  other  blocks  in  different  shapes  to 
build  different  things.  My  favorite  work  is  build- 
ing things  with  blocks  using  my  hammer. 

Pat  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


On  Monday  Miss  Becky  and  Mrs.  Koons  took 
the  Girl  Scouts  to  the  shore.  We  went  to  a  Girl 
Scout  house  at  the  shore  and  had  hot  dogs  and 
sandwiches  for  lunch. 

Afterwards  we  got  our  bathing  suits  on  and 
went  to  the  beach.  Big  waves  splashed  us  and 
got  us  all  wet.  We  went  for  a  walk  and  found 
lots  of  shells.  Before  we  went  home,  we  went  to 
the  store  to  buy  souvenirs. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Listening  Tapes 

I  just  finished  my  tenth  listening  tape.  I  really 
enjoy  listening  to  the  tapes.  A  reader  reads  a 
story  and  then  asks  four  questions.  I  really  have 
to  think  because  sometimes  the  questions  are 
tricky.  I  like  the  stories  because  they  teach  me 
about  many  different  things.  Listening  tapes  are 
fun. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Picnic 

Last  Thursday  the  drama  class  went  to  Mrs. 
McKee's  picnic.  The  picnic  was  held  in  Valley 
Forge  Park.  We  ate  hot  dogs,  potato  chips,  cup- 
cakes, and  had  juice  to  drink.  Mr.  Meyerend 
cooked  the  hot  dogs  on  a  grill.  We  had  our  pic- 
tures taken.  We  just  sat  down  and  relaxed  be- 
cause it  was  a  hot  day.  Everyone  had  a  good 
time. 

Stanley  Searle,   Pupil 


My  Sister  Lisa 

Last  Saturday  my  sister  Lisa  took  me  to  the 
shopping  mall.  She  bought  me  a  new  pair  of  red 
shoes;  then  we  went  to  Roy  Rogers  to  eat.  I  had 
a  hamburg,  French  fries,  and  a  large  coke.  When 
we  got  back  to  school,  I  showed  her  around  the 
school.  Lisa  has  an  engagement  ring  and  is  go- 
ing to  get  married  to  Larry. 

On  Thursday,  I  am  going  home  for  the  4th  of 
July  weekend  to  see  my  whole  family. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Art  Show 

As  part  of  the  Graduation  program  I  had  an 
art  show.  I  drew  pictures  of  sportswear,  a  puppy 
for  Theresa,  and  pictures  of  the  school.  One  pic- 
ture had  eighteen  different  colors  in  it.  With 
clay,  I  also  made  some  models  of  monsters.  Miss 
Mae  fired  and  glazed  them  for  me. 

Graduation  Day  was  special  and  I  had  a  good 
time.  I  got  lots  of  presents  and  cards.  My  favorite 
present  was  new  sportswear. 

Cynthia  Barnes,  Pupil 
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From  The  Study 

The  highlight  of  Graduation  Day  has  once 
more  been  accomplished.  The  weather  was  per- 
fect and  the  ceremonies  impressive.  It  was  per- 
ceptible that  each  one  who  participated  (gradu- 
ates and  other  pupils)  sensed  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  as  well  as  the  joy  of  achievement 
pertaining  to  those    graduating. 

It  was  gratifying  to  schedule  these  past  several 
weeks,  various  kinds  of  activities  memorable  to 
those  who  would  leave  us  —  bell  choir  perform- 
ances, a  fishing  trip,  a  magic  show,  two  different 
variety  shows,  Special  Olympics,  chorus  perform- 
ance on  television,  attendance  at  a  performance 
of  "Sweet  Adeline",  an  all  day  Girl  Scout  trip, 
all  week  Boy  Scout  camping  trip,  a  visit  to  the 
zoo,  an  afternoon  of  music  and  recreation  with 
young  people  in  a  nearby  town.  All  of  these  af- 
fairs were  in  addition  to  the  daily  basic  program 
of  instruction  and  training. 

A  happy  vacation  to  all. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


Fishing  Trip  to  Vanderbilt  Pond 

We  went  fishing  in  Penn  Valley — Terry,  Cindy 
and  Stanley  and  I.  With  us  were  Miss  Jordan  and 
Mr.  Rocky  Galinta. 

When  we  got  there  we  met  some  Boy  Seouts 
and  talked  with  them  for  a  while;  then  we  got 
our  fishing  rods  and  went  down  to  the  pond.  We 
put  the  bait  through  the  hook  of  the  fishing  rod 
and  threw  it  into  the  water.  I  sat  on  a  rock  and 
hoped  a  fish  would  bite  the  worm  at  the  end  of 
the  line.  Well,  I  was  not  lucky  enough  to  catch 
a  fish.  Rocky  and  Terry  caught  plenty  of  fish. 
Stanley  and  Cindy  did  not  catch  any  fish. 

At  about  lunch  time  we  looked  for  a  place  to 
eat.  Guess  what.  We  ate  on  the  grass!  After 
lunch  we  went  back  to  fishing.  Miss  Jordan 
caught  plenty  of  fish. 

It  was  time  to  go  back  to  school.  We  returned 
our  fishing  rods  and  thanked  the  people  who 
lent  them  to  us.  We  all  gathered  around  and  had 
pictures  taken.  Fishing  is  fun.  I  hope  we  can  go 
fishing  again  next  year. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 


Graduation 

This  is  my  last  year  in  school.  I  am  going  to 
graduate  on  June  12.  I  am  going  to  miss  all  my 
teachers,  houseparents,  teacher-aides,  volunteer 
workers,  and  school  staff. 

I  love  Royer-Greaves  School  and  I  am  sad  and 
sorry  that  I  have  to  leave.  Thanks  to  all  who 
made  so  happy  for  me  my  thirteen  years  at 
school. 

Goodbye  to  my  classmates  and  friends.  Good 
luck. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 


Flag  Day 


June  14th  is  Flag  Day.  We  respect  our  flag 
because  it  is  the  symbol  of  our  country.  Our  flag 
has  three  colors,  red,  white  and  blue.  There  are 
fifty  stars  and  thirteen  stripes  in  our  flag.  The 
fifty  stars  stand  for  the  fifty  states  and  the  thir- 
teen stripes  stand  for  the  thirteen  original  col- 
onies. 

Betsy  Ross  made  the  first  American  flag.  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner",  our  national  anthem, 
was  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key.  We  will  all 
remember  this  special  holiday. 

Kenneth  Temple,  Pupil 


A  Telephone  Call 


On  Monday,  June  1,  the  telephone  rang.  The 
housefather  answered  the  phone  and  called  me. 
My  father  and  mother  were  calling.  They  are 
doing  pretty  well  working  in  the  garden.  When 
I  go  home  for  summer  vacation,  I  will  eat  fresh 
food  from  the  garden. 

My  brother  sent  me  a  picture  of  himself  on  a 
military  tank.  I  put  the  picture  in  my  locker. 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 
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The  Magic  Show 

Kurt,  Joseph,  Robert,  Pat,  Kenny,  Cynthia, 
Susan  and  I  went  to  Henderson  High  School  to 
watch  a  magic  show. 

The  program  started  with  very  loud  music.  It 
tickled  my  ears.  There  were  many  boys  and  girls 
there.  I  know  by  listening  to  the  sounds  around 
me. 

I  liked  most,  the  puppets  part.  The  sound  of 
their  voices  was  like  the  voices  of  the  robots  in 
"Star  Wars".  It  was  funny. 

Chris  Manfre,  Pupil 


Telephones 

I  like  to  play  with  toy  telephones.  This  week 
Mrs.  Koons  gave  me  a  red  telephone  from  the 
library.  I  talk  into  it  and  say  "Hello". 

My  friend,  Joyce,  likes  to  play  with  it  too. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


State  Special  Olympics 

Today  we  went  to  West  Chester  State  Col- 
lege to  watch  our  team  run  the  50  meter  dash. 
When  the  runners  heard  the  gun  they  started  to 
run.  We  clapped  our  hands  and  said  "Go!  Go!" 
Mike,  Paul  and  Terry  got  medals  and  Stanley  got 
a  ribbon. 

There  were  other  activities  played  —  softball, 
broad  jump,  wheel  chair  events  and  frisbee 
throws. 

I  hope  next  year  that  I  can  participate  in  the 
State  Special  Olympics. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Words  of  Great  Men 


The  truest  wisdom  is  a  resolute  determin- 
ation.— Napoleon. 

The  roughest  road  often  leads  to  the 
smoothest  fortune. — Franklin. 

Be  what  nature  intended  you  for,  and 
you  will  succeed. — Sidney  Smith. 

Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  business,  he 
shall  stand  before  kings. — Solomon. 

Things  don't  turn  up  in  this  world  until 
somebody  turns  them  up. — Garfield. 

Actions,  looks,  words,  steps,  form  the  al- 
phabet by  which  you  spell  "character." — La- 
vater. 

Dost  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  squander 

time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of 

Franklin. 

It  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  to 
have  the  habit  of  looking  on  the  bright  side 
of  things. — Samuel  Johnson. 

There  is  no  greater  happiness  than  to  be 
able  to  look  on  a  life  usefully  and  virtuously 
employed. — Samuel  Johnson. 


Many  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  a  big 
noise  is  nothing  but  an   irritating   racket. 

They  are  never  alone  that  are  accom- 
panied with  noble  thoughts. — Sidney. 

Each  generation  has  its  war  because 
medals  are  saved  and  crutches  are  thrown 
away. 

Don't  throw  your  mouth  into  high  gear 
until  you  are  sure  your  brain  is  turning  ov- 
er.— Modern  Proverb. 

Success  or  failure  in  business  is  caused 
more  by  mental  attitudes  than  by  mental  ca- 
pacities.— Scott. 

We  exaggerate  misfortune  and  happi- 
ness alike.  We  are  never  either  so  wretched 
or  so  happy  as  we  say  we  are. — Balzac. 

The  greatest  difference  in  men  is  not  in 
the  opportunities  that  come  to  them,  but  in 
their  use  of  their  opportunities. — Concordia. 

Men  who  have  made  their  fortunes  are 
not  those  who  had  five  thousand  dollars  to 
start  with,  but  started  fair  with  a  well  earn- 
ed dollar  or  two. — Greenwood. 


Do  Not  Fear  Criticism 

ITT  E  WHO  fears  criticism  is  hopeless.  Only  those 
JO.  who  do  things  are  criticized.  The  idler  is 
lost  sight  of  in  the  march  of  events,  but  the  doer 
is  watched  and  criticized.  To  hesitate  for  fear 
of  criticism  loses  the  battle  while  the  doers  march 
on  to  victory  and  triumphs.  Indecision  is  a  great 
harbinger;  but  to  hesitate  for  fear  of  criticism 
is  cowardly.  If  your  cause  is  right,  be  not  afraid 
of  criticism;  advocate  it,  expound  it,  and,  if  need 
be,  fight  for  it.  Critics  always  have  been  and 
always  will  be,  but  to  the  strong-minded  they 
are  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance.  As  the  horse 
spurts  forward  when  prodded  with  the  spur,  so 
the  doers  forge  ahead  under  the  lash  of  criticism. 
Take  your  part  on  life's  stage  and  play  your  part 
to  the  end;  stand  for  that  which  is  good;  be  a 
doer,  not  a  drone;  look  the  world  in  the  face  and 
1st  the  critics  criticize. — Thomas  Jefferson. 


How  to  Sleep 


IS  sleeping  as  simple  as  it  seems — just  to  lie 
down,  close  the  eyes  and  lose  full  consciousness? 
To  the  perfectly  healthy,  well-adjusted  individual, 
sleep  is  simply  that;  to  lie  down  and  be  whisked 
off  into  shadowland. 

There  are  people  who  tell  you  that  they  nevei 
dream.  They  are  sincere  in  this  belief;  but  dream- 
less sleep  is  only  possible  under  chloroform  or 
ether.  The  ideal  sleep  is  not  a  dreamless  sleep 
but  one  in  which  there  is  an  easy  flow  of  pleasant 
dreams — a  sleep  that  does  not  spell  effort  and 
fruitless  struggle  to  do  something  or  get  some- 
where against  resistance. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  people  report  tha* 
their  sleep  is  restless  or  only  fairly  good.  This 
often  reflects  the  worry  and  strain  and  complexity 
of  modern  life,  lack  of  exercise  and  fresh  air  01 
faulty  diet. 

o 


A.  A.  Milne,  the  famous  author,  will  grant  his 
signature  to  those  requesting  it  provided  they  will 
donate  two  dollars  to  a  certain  orphanage  in  Eng- 
land. 


Every  man  has  a  key  to  happiness, 
pick  out  the  right  lock. 


Be  sure  to 


The  preference  of  a  life  of  inactivity  to  one  oi 
action  is  an  error,  for  happiness  consists  in  action. 
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Component  Analysis 

When  a  child  has  a  problem  in  learning  or 
accomplishing  a  particular  step  in  a  task,  the 
teacher  should  not  continue  teaching  the  step. 
It  will  only  be  a  waste  of  time.  The  teacher  has 
to  analyze  the  components  and  teach  the  pre- 
requisites of  that  particular  component  in  order 
for  the  child  to  successfully  accomplish  the  step. 

Only  when  the  child  has  successfully  done  the 
prerequisites  the  teacher  may  reteach  the  step  on 
the  task. 

The  sample  of  task  and  component  analysis 
below  illustrate  how  to  do  the  component  analy- 
sis. 

TASK  ANALYSIS 

Behavioral  Objective:  Child  will  follow  simple 
direction  or  command  using  signs  and/or  tactile 
cues. 

Pupil's  Activity 

Steps:  Upon  request,  child  will  open  the  door. 

1.  Child  reaches  for  the  door  knob. 

2.  Child  touches  the  door  knob. 

3.  Child  grasps  the  door  knob. 

4.  Child  turns  the  door  knob  clockwise. 

5.  Child  pulls  door  knob. 
Teacher's  Activity 

1.  Teacher  gives  sign  and  verbal  command  si- 
multaneously. 

2.  Teacher  stands  behind  the  child. 

3.  Teacher  gives  physical  assistance  as  long  as 
needed. 

4.  Teacher  gives  reward  every  time  child  does 
the  step  correctly.  (Teacher  selects  reward 
he  knows  will  be  effective  with  the  particu- 
lar child.) 

COMPONENT  ANALYSIS 

In  the  sample  task  analysis,  the  child's  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  5th  component,  in  "pulling  the 
door  knob". 

Prerequisites  of  the  component  task  to  suc- 
cessfully utilize  pulling  the  knob; 

1.  Control  of  the  backward  and  forward  move- 
ment of  the  arms. 

a.  Pull  string  of  Mattel  "See  'N  Say,"  "The 
Farmers  Say"  toys. 

b.  Exercise    vigorously    moving    arms    for- 
ward and  backward. 

c.  Put    (it)    in   the    (box);    in-out;    on-off; 
puts  (it)  on  the  table;  on-off. 

2.  Strength  in  the  fingers  and  hands. 

a.  Playing  with  plasticine. 

b.  Hold,  roll,  throw,  retrieve,   and  catch   a 
ball. 

c.  Climbing  ladder. 

d.  Finger-painting. 

e.  Sandbox  play. 
Instructional  Activity  I.  "Pull  It  To  Me." 

This  is  a  very  difficult  perceptual-motor  ac- 
tivity, but  it  is  such  fun  that  even  the  most 
spastic  pupil  will  attempt  it  over  and  over. 

If  pupils  have  very  poor  hand  and  arm  coordi- 
nation, begin  with  two  toilet  tissue  rolls  standing 
upright  on  a  table  about  1  inch  apart.  Attach  a 
bead  to  the  end  of  a  string.  Lay  the  string  be- 
tween the  rolls  with  the  bead  on  the  far  side  from 


the  student,  and  encourage  him  to  try  to  pull  the 
string  so  that  the  bead  will  go  between  the  tubes 
without  knocking  the  tubes  over. 

Sometimes  you  need  to  assure  a  student  that 
knocking  the  rolls  down  is  all  right — you  might 
even  pull  the  bead  through  quickly  yourself  and 
knock  down  a  roll.  Laugh  about  it  and  say,  "oops, 
I  pulled  too  fast,  and  down  it  went".  Set  the 
bead  and  roll  back  and  give  the  pupil  the  string. 

More  "play-minded"  pupils  can  have  the 
string  attached  to  a  toy  car.  A  winding  street  of 
trees  and  houses  made  of  cardboard  can  be  set  up 
for  them  to  try  to  pull  the  car  through. 

Once  pupils  begin  concentrating  on  the  object 
they    are    pulling    toward    them,    they    tend    to 
think  less  about  their  coordination  problems,  and 
can  therefore  achieve  more. 
Instructional  Activity  II — Turning 

Some  pupils  have  difficulty  with  tasks  which 
require  wrist  movements  such  as  turning  a  door 
knob,  the  handles  of  faucets,  and  using  a  screw- 
driver. 

Teacher  can  give  them  practice  by  making  a 
"turning  board".  Get  a  thick  piece  of  plank,  a 
few  long  nails,  and  some  empty  tuna  fish  cans 
(or  any  other  short  cans  or  jar  lids). 

Turn  the  cans  upside  down  and  nail  them  to 
the  board  at  least  two  inches  apart,  with  the  long 
nails.  The  tighter  they  are  nailed,  the  harder  they 
will  be  to  turn — so  you  might  want  to  make  one 
can  very  loose  and  one  very  tight;  and  vary  the 
others  in  between.  Once  the  cans  are  nailed  in 
place,  use  some  bright  fingernail  polish  or  enamel 
paint  to  paint  a  spot  on  the  upward  side  of  each 
can,  and  another  spot  beside  each  can  on  the 
board. 

When  you  present  the  board  to  a  pupil,  move 
each  can  so  that  the  spot  on  it  is  some  distance 
from  the  spot  on  the  board.  Stand  behind  him/ 
her  and  take  his/her  hand  to  guide  him/her  to 
point  to  the  spot.  You  turn  the  can  so  the  spots  | 
meet;  then  guide  the  child's  hand  to  point  to 
them  again.  Give  the  can  a  twist  so  the  spots  are 
apart  again;  then  indicate  to  the  child  that  it  is 
his  turn  to  try  to  make  the  spots  meet. 

Guide  the  pupil's  hand  in  turning,  if  necessary. 
Encourage  him  to  use  first  one  hand  and  then  the 
other  on  each  can — and  to  turn  it  both  clockwise 
and  counterclockwise  with  each  hand. 

If  you  have  a  pupil  who  has  difficulty  keeping 
a  grip  on  the  can,   jar  lids  with  gripper  edges 
might  be  easier  to  turn  than  cans,  even  if  they 
are  shorter. 
Instructional  Activity  III — Nuts  and  Bolts 

A  box  of  large  plastic  nuts  and  bolts  can  be 
purchased  in  toy  departments  for  younger  and 
less  able  children. 

Older  or  more  able  pupils  can  handle  nuts  and 
bolts  together — in  motions  similar  to  that  in- 
volved in  turning  a  door  knob,  a  faucet,  or  other. 
The  thrill  of  using  real  tools  encourages  more 
mature  pupils  to  develop  finger  dexterity  and 
wrist  movement. 

Encourage  pupils  to  twist  with  one  hand; 
then  use  the  other  hand  to  twist — encouraging 
development  of  wrist  action  in  both  hands. 
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Some  children,  initially  may  need  to  have  the 
nut  twisted  a  couple  of  times  on  the  bolt  because 
matching  the  grooves  is  too  difficult  for  them. 

More  capable  pupils  will  enjoy  selecting  the 
correct  size  of  nut  and  bolt  from  a  large  group  of 
them  and  competing  with  other  pupils  of  like 
ability  to  see  which  can  match  and  join  the  most 
in  a  given  period  of  time. 

References:  Revised  Guidelines  for  Working  with 
Low  Functioning  Children:  Staff  of 
the  Mississippi  Deaf-Blind  Program. 
Initial  COMPET  DOCUMENT  Com- 
monwealth Plan  for  Education  and 
Training  of  Mentally  Retarded  Chil- 
dren. Pennsylvania  Departments  of 
Education  and  Public  Welfare.   1972. 

Melencio   T.   Dequillo, 

Teacher 


Special  Olympics 

On  May  16  we  got  up  early  to  go  to  Special 
Olympics. 

When  we  arrived  at  West  Chester  we  walked 
and  marched  with  the  band.  I  threw  a  soft  ball 
and  did  the  standing  broad  jump.  Mv  friend  Miss 
Conti  ran  a  race  with  me.  I  got  a  fifth  place  in 
running.  Miss  Karen  Millet  was  also  at  the 
Olympics.  She  is  an  aide  here  at  school.  I  got  to 
meet  some  new  people  like  Larry,  Miss  Conte's 
friend. 

We  ate  sandwiches  and  fruit  for  lunch.  We 
also  had  hot  dogs  and  coke.  We  got  to  sit  in  the 
grass  after  lunch.  We  then  went  inside  to  listen 
to  the  band  perform.  Many  people  came  to  see  us. 
I  really  enjoyed  it  a  lot. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


My  Favorite  Things 

I  like  my  braille  class  because  we  write  on  the 
braillers.  I  can  read  a  little.  I  also  like  my  shop 
class.  We  make  many  things.  I  like  the  making 
belts  and  doormats  the  most.  I'm  making  a  nice 
key  case  for  my  mother.  I  like  to  do  puzzles. 

I  like  to  hear  the  birds  sing  in  the  trees.  My 
favorite  meals  are  hot  cereals,  chicken  and  spa- 
ghetti. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 
o 

The  Newcomers  Picnic 

One  Thursday  in  May  we  went  to  the  Valley 
Forge  Newcomers  picnic.  I  was  very  happy  to  go 
on  the  picnic  because  we  always  have  a  good  time. 
I  went  in  our  school  bus.  Many  boys  and  girls 
went  with  us. 

When  we  got  there  some  very  nice  ladies  met 
us.  Each  of  us  was  given  a  lady  for  a  partner. 

We  had  chicken,  deviled  eggs,  macaroni  salad, 
potato  salad,  potato  chips,  pickles,  brownies,  ice 
cream  and  punch  for  lunch.  We  also  had  candy 
bars. 

We  played  games  after  we  ate.  We  also  sang  in 
a  circle.  We  all  got  presents  before  we  left.  I  got 
cologne  to  take  home. 

We  all  had  fun.  I  hope  I  can  go  again  next 
year. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


THE  PRICE  THEY 
PAID 

Have  you  ever  wondered 

what  happened  to  those  men  who  signed  the 

Declaration  of  Independence? 

Five  signers  were  captured  by  the  British  as 
traitors,  and  tortured  before  they  died.  Twelve 
had  their  homes  ransacked  and  burned.  Two  lost 
their  sons  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  another 
had  two  sons  captured.  Nine  of  the  56  fought  and 
died  from  wounds  or  the  hardships  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

What  kind  of  men  were  they?  Twenty-four 
were  lawyers  and  jurists.  Eleven  were  merchants, 
nine  were  farmers  and  large  plantation  owners, 
men  of  means,  well  educated.  But  they  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  knowing  full  well 
that  th=  penalty  would  be  death  if  they  were 
captured. 

They  signed  and  they  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 

Carter  Braxton  of  Virginia,  a  wealthy  planter 
and  trader,  saw  his  ships  swept  from  the  seas  by 
the  British  navy.  He  sold  his  home  and  properties 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  died  in  rags. 

Thomas  McKeam  was  so  hounded  by  the 
British  that  he  was  forced  to  move  his  family  al- 
most constantly.  He  served  in  the  Congress  with- 
out pay,  and  his  family  was  kept  in  hiding.  His 
possessions  were  taken  from  him,  and  poverty 
was  his  reward. 

Vandals  or  soldiers  or  both,  looted  the  proper- 
ties of  Ellery,  Clymer,  Hall,  Walton,  Gwinnett, 
Heyward,  Ruttledge,  and  Middleton. 

At  the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  Thomas  Nelson  Jr., 
noted  that  the  British  General  Cornwallis,  had 
taken  over  the  Nelson  home  for  his  headquarters. 
The  owner  quietly  urged  General  George  Wash- 
ington to  open  fire,  which  was  done.  The  home 
was  destroyed,  and  Nelson  died  bankrupt. 

Francis  Lewis  had  his  home  and  properties 
destroyed.  The  enemy  jailed  his  wife,  and  she 
died  within  a  few  months. 

John  Hart  was  driven  from  his  wife's  bedside 
as  she  was  dying.  Their  13  children  fled  for  their 
lives.  His  fields  and  his  grist  mill  were  laid  waste. 
For  more  than  a  year  he  lived  in  forests  and 
caves,  returning  home  after  the  war  to  find  his 
wife  dead,  his  children  vanished.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  died  from  exhaustion  and  a  broken 
heart. 

Norris  and  Livingston  suffered  similar  fates. 

Such  were  the  stories  and  sacrifices  of  the 
American  Revolution.  These  were  not  wild-eyed, 
rabble-rousing  ruffians.  They  were  soft-spoken 
men  of  means  and  education.  They  had  security, 
but  they  valued  liberty  more.  Standing  tall, 
straight,  and  unwavering,  they  pledged:  "For  the 
support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  the  Divine  Providence,  we 
mutally  pledge  to  each  other,  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor." 

They   gave  us   an   independent   America. 
Can  we  keep  it? 
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As  We  Sow 

When  I  pass  on,  I  hope  to  leave  behind 
Not  worldly  things,  for  some  unworthy  hands, 
But  grateful  mem'ries  to  the  heart  and  mind 
Of  fellowmen,  to  whom  I  have  been  kind. 

For  life  is  given  us  to  mold  a  way 

Of  happiness  for  others  we  have  known— 

Unselfishly  and  true,  from  day  to  day, 

To  help  them  bear  their  burdens,  as  we  may. 

r 

There  is  no  death  for  those  of  us  who  know 
That  what  we  do  in  life  lives  on  and  on. 
We  reap,  the  Good  Book  says,  just  as  we  sow. 
Let's  plant  our  seeds-  of  love  before  we  go. 

When  I  pass  on,  I  want  no  grief,  my  dears; 
No  sadness  in  the  hearts  of  those  I've  loved. 
I  would  but  feel  that  in  this  world  of  tears 
I've  help  to  dry  a  few   throughout  the  years! 


How  to  Keep  Your  Job 


MANY  WORKERS  are  dismissed  from  their 
jobs  who  do  not  learn  the  real  reason. 
Employers  are  human,  and  rarely  have 
the  heart  to  tell  the  dismissed  person  the  real 
reason  for  dismissal. 

There  are  a  dozen  reasons  why  an  employer 
feels  compelled  to  dismiss  a  worker,  which  he 
will  not  reveal  to  the  worker. 

Laziness.  Profit-minded  employers  do  not  fire 
employes  whose  production  returns  them  a  profit 
on  their  investment.  "He  profits  most  who  serves 
best"  applies  to  the  employe  as  surely  as  it  does 
to  the  employer. 

Disloyalty.  The  disloyal  employe  is  like  the 
rotten  apple  in  the  barrel,  spoiling  all  those 
around  him.  The  wise  employe  refuses  to  listen 
to  the  worker  who  bites  the  hand  that's  feeding 
him. 

Intemperance.  The  intemperate  worker  is  un- 
reliable. In  the  business  world,  reliability  is  "the 
priceless  ingredient,"  the  cornerstone  of  progress 
as  well  as  lasting  success. 

Poor  personality.  Some  people  are  born  with 
charm;  others  must  and  can  acquire  it.  Without 
friendliness,  tactfulness,  magnanimity,  a  sense  of 
generous  cooperation,  one  is  likely  to  find  him- 
self out  on  a  limb. 


Poor  health.  Frequent  absenteeism  works  hard- 
ship on  fellow-workers  as  much  as  it  does  on  the 
employer.    Poor  health  becomes  intolerable. 

Emotional  instability.  The  person  who  is  over- 
ly sensitive,  who  blows  up  under  every  provaca- 
tive  incident  or  pressure,  who  fancies  himseir 
slighted  and  imagines  unintended  hurts,  is  an 
undefendable  employe  who  may  be  temporarily 
tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  eventually  riaes 
for  a  fall. 

Cooperation.  Affairs  in  business  do  not  al- 
ways go  true  to  Hoyle.  An  employe  who  does 
not  cooperate  under  unusual  circumstances  wy 
declining  to  deviate  from  routine,  may  find  that 
the  business  can  get  along  without  him. 

Dishonesty.  Dishonesty  may  take  many  other 
forms  besides  direct  misappropriation  of  funds.  A 
falsifier,  a  don't-care  worker,  a  laggard  when  the 
boss  isn't  looking,  is  essentially  dishonest.  So  is 
a  malicious  gossip  and  waster  of  time — of  other's 
as  well  as  his  own. 

Talkativeness.  A  desirable  employe,  like  a 
good  actor,  knows  how  to  listen  to,  as  well  as 
to  deliver  a  speech.  Many  an  employe  has  talked 
himself  out  of  a  job,  not  realizing  it.  Silence  at 
the  right  time  is  golden. 

Unprogressiveness.  Inflexibility  of  mind  and 
inability  to  change  with  conditions  is  a  hindrance. 


Grill  LDREtfS 
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BILLIE  AND  BUNNY 
By  Grandpa 

"A  story,  a  story,  tell  us  a 
story,  grandpa,"  cried  Bob  and 
Ruth  as  they  climbed  upon 
grandpa's  lap  and  piled  their  feet 
up  between  his  knees,  while 
Elanor  brought  her  stool  and  sat 
down  by  his  feet.  "Tell  us  a 
wolf  story,"  said  Bob.  "No,  no, 
tell  us  one  about  a  squirrel  with 
a  bushy  tail,  like  the  picture  in 
my  book,"  said  Ruth,  "I  think 
squirrels  are  so  much  prettier 
than  wolves." 

"If  I  tell  you  a  story,  Bob  must 
keep  his  feet  still  and  Ruth  put 
one  arm  around  my  neck.  There, 
that  is  right;  and  Elanor,  you 
put  my  slippers  on.  AJ1  right, 
now. 

"Early  one  morning  before  it 
was  quite  light,  Bunny  Bushytail 
was  out  hunting  for  chestnuts, 
when  he  saw  Billie  Cottontail 
come  hopping  down  the  path 
through  the  woods,  over  the 
creek.  His  big  ears  were  stick- 
ing straight  up  and  his  whiskers 
were  wet  with  the  dew. 

"  'Hello,  Billie!  Where  are  you 
going  so  early  in  the  morning?' 
said  Bunny. 

"  Tve  been  to  a  party  and  am 
just  looking  for  a  nice  place  to 
fix  my  bed  so  that  I  can  go  to 
sleep,'  said  Billie.  'We'  had  the 
most  fun  you  ever  heard  of, 
playing  games  and  cutting  didoes 
until  we  began  to  get  sleepy  and 
then  we  all  went  into  Fred 
Barnes'  garden  and  got  a  good 
breakfast  of  cabbage  and  tur- 
nips. And  now  if  I  can  find  a 
nice  pile  of  leaves  for  a  bed  I 
will  sleep  all  day.  But  what  are 
you  doing  up  so  early  your- 
self?' 

"  'Why,  don't  you  know  that 
chestnuts  are  ripe  now,'  said 
Bunny,  'and  I  must  hurry  and 
gather  all  I  can  before  Nelson 
and  Bur  Barnes  get  here,  or  I 
won't  get  any?' 

"  'Well,  what  do  you  want  to 
gather  chestnuts  for  any  way?' 
asked  Bunny.  'I  never  bother 
about  putting  anything  away  like 
vou  do.    You  are  always  hunting 


THE  BREAKFAST  GAME 


"Hurry  up,  Bobby!  We're  all  at 
the  breakfast  table."  Both  Betty 
and  Mother  called. 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  any  breakfast. 
I  don't  like  cereal,"  said  Bobby 
coming  slowly  to  the  table. 

Betty  laughed  at  her  brother. 
"Oh,  that's  a  joke  on  you.  There 
isn't  any  cereal." 

Bobby  looked  surprised.  But  sure 
enough,  waiting  on  his  plate  was  a 
nice  juicy  piece  of  cantaloupe,  in- 
stead. 

"Be   careful   not   to    swallow   a 


seed,"  said  Father.  "Those  are  for 
birds  only  to  eat." 

"Wash  them  and  dry  them  so 
they  will  be  perfectly  clean,"  said 
Mother,  "and  then  you  can  make 
things  with  them." 

"What  can   we   make?"   asked 
Betty. 

"a  necklace,  if  you  like.  You 
know  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  they 
string  all  kinds  of  seeds.  It  would 
be  pretty  to  string  first  a  red  bead 
and  then  a  cantaloupe  seed." 

"What  shall  I  make?"  asked 
Bobby. 

"We'll  divide  the  seeds  between 
you,"  said  Mother,  "and  I'll  give 
you  a  cardboard  box  and  some  glue. 
Then  see  how  prettily  you  can  trim 
it  with  the  seeds.  So  while  Betty 
strung  her  be'ads  and  seeds  into 
a  long  necklace,  Bobby  laid  his 
share  of  the  seeds  on  the  box  cover. 
He  found  he  could  make  ever  so 
many  patterns,  birds,  animals, 
ships,  tents  and  houses.  When  he 
showed  the  box  to  Mother  she  said, 
"I'm  going  to  let  you  buy  a  little 
gold  paint  when  the  seeds  are  dry 
and  you  can  brush  the  whole  box 
over  with  it." 

"Then,"  said  Betty,  "it  can  be  a 
jewel  box,  or  a  handkerchief  box. 
How  do  you  like  my  necklace, 
Bobby?" 

"Heap  much,"  repk'ed  Bobby,  "it 
looks  like  an  Indian  brave's  jewelry. 
I'll  give  you  one  of  my  b03.es  to 
keep  them  in." 


for  chestnuts,  or  walnuts  and 
hickory  nuts,  and  even  beech 
nuts,  sometimes,  and  hiding  them 
away  in  some  old  hollow  tree,  or 
under  a  big  rock!' 

"  'Why,  don't  you  know  that 
winter  will  soon  be  here,  and  if 
I  didn't  have  a  lot  of  stuff  put 
away  I  wouldn't  have  anything 
to  eat  this  winter?'  replied 
Bunny." 

"Bunny  Bushytail  is  smart," 
said  Bob.  "He  likes  something 
good  to  eat  as  well  as  we  do, 
don't  he,  grandpa?" 

"Yes,  he  is  a  very  wise  little 
fellow,  always  looking  ahead  and 
preparing  for  the  future,"  said 
grandpa. 

"But  how  does  Billie  Cotton- 
tail live  in  the  winter,"  asked 
Ruth.  "Does  he  have  a  nice  warm 
home  and  put  away  lots  of  good 
things  to  eat,  too?" 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  grandpa. 
"He  never  works  at  anything. 
He  sleeps  all  day,  and  then  goes 
out  in  the  evening  to  find  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  then  goes  to  a 
party  and  dances  all  night,  or 
frolics  around  with  some  other 
Cottontail  until  he  gets  hungry 
again  and  has  to  look  for  some- 
thing to  eat." 

"But  what  does  he  do  when  it 
snows,  and  there  is  nothing 
growing  in  people's  gardens,  or 
in  the  fields?" 

"If  the  snow  gets  deep  and 
stays  on  the  ground  a  long  time, 
he  digs  a  hole  in  it  where  he 
sleeps  in  the  daytime  and  when 
he  gets  hungry  he  goes  out  and 
eats  the  bark  off  of  little  trees 
and  the  ends  of  little  limbs,  just 
enough  to  keep  from  starving." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  be 
like  him,"  said  Ruth.  "I'd  rather 
work  and  have  something  put 
away  for  winter,  then  I  wouldn't 
have  to  hunt  around  in  the  snow 
for  my  breakfast." 

"I  am  going  to  be  like  Bunny 
Bushytail,"  said  Bob,  "and  put 
away  a  lot  of  good  things  to  eat 
in  the  cellar;  then  we  can  have  a 
good  time  all  winter." 

"I  am  sorry  for  poor  Billie  Cot- 
tontail," said  Elanor. 
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Wesleys  and 
MUSIC 


Methodism  came  from  a  musical 
family. 


MUSIC  was  a  passion  in  the 
Wesley  family.  John  Wes- 
ley's visit  to  the  Mora- 
vians in  Herrnhuth  in  1738  con- 
firmed his  belief  in  the  power  of 
sacred  song.  Soon  after  this 
epoch-making  contact  he  set  about 
to  edit  a  hymnal,  and  four  years 
later  produced  a  book  of  thirty- 
six  pages.  This  was  used  at  the 
Foundry.  In  1763  he  came  out 
with  a  much  larger  hymn  book. 

In  his  musical  program  John 
Wesley  faced  one  issue  not  to  his 
liking — the  use  of  instruments  in 
chape's.  In  reply  to  a  question 
he  said,  "I  have  no  objection  to 
instruments  in  chapels,  providing 
they  are  neither  heard  nor  seen." 
He  surely  must  have  had  in 
mind  the  probable  distinction  be- 
tween the  beautiful  services  of 
the  church  with  its  ecclesiastical 
architecture  versus  the  plain 
structures  of  the  so-called  chap- 
els or  meeting  houses  of  the  early 
Methodist  days.  Although  places 
for  worship,  these  humbler  dwell- 
ings must  at  times  have  annoyed 
the  refined  nature  of  the  Wesleys, 
who  had  been  trained  to  admire 
the  beautiful  in  worship. 

But  they  did  enter  heartily  in 
the  worshipping  of  God  in  song. 
Wesley  taught  the  people  to  sing. 


Up  and  down,  here  and  there, 
John  went  carrying  with  him  the 
hymns  of  Charles  Wesley.  He 
emphasized  five  rules :  "Sing  all, 
sing  lustily,  sing  modestly,  sing 
in  tune  and  sing  spiritually." 
'Tis  no  wonder  the  Welsh  and 
Yorkshiremen  sing  today  with  a 
power  inspiring  beyond  descrip- 
tion. As  for  Charles,  in  college 
he  played  the  flute.  In  these  days 
of  rude  saxophones,  Charles'  mu- 
sical talents  would  have  little  in- 
terest, but  in  his  day  he  became 
a  great  musician.  He  mingled 
with  the  cultured  in  London  and 
found  it  to  his  advantage  to  move 
from  Bristol  to  London. 

One  woman  of  prominence,  a 
Mrs.  Rich,  became  very  much  in- 
terested, not  only  in  religious  mu- 
sic, but  in  religion  itself.  Her 
husband  was  the  proprietor  of 
Covent  Garden  Theater.  This  af- 
forded Charles  and  his  equally 
talented  boys,  Charles,  Jr.,  and 
Samuel,  to  meet  some  of  the  lead- 
ing musical  celebrities  of  those 
times.  The  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Rich  were  taught  by  Handel,  and 
one  of  them  married  Mr.  Beard 
whom  Handel  had  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  the  tenor  parts  of  the 
"Messiah." 

Charles  Wesley  often  met  Han- 


del, who,  although  a  native  oi 
Germany,  lived  the  last  thirty-five 
years  of  his  active  musical  career 
in  London.  He  died  in  that  city 
and  willed  to  the  London  Found- 
ling Hospital  a  manuscript  of 
"The  Messiah."  Handel  set  to 
music  some  of  Charles  Wesley's 
hymns. 

Charles  was  51  years  old  when 
Handel  died  in  1758. 

The  two  sons  of  Charles — 
Charles,  Jr.,  and  Samuel — were 
considered  musical  prodigies. 
Young  Charles  began  playing  the 
harpsichord  when  he  was  so 
young  he  had  to  be  tied  in  his 
chair.  He  made  such  rapid  prog 
ress  in  his  instrumental  music 
that  his  father  found  it  difficult 
to  engage  a  teacher  equal  to  the 
task  of  instructing  him. 

His  younger  brother,  Samuel, 
also  developed  equally  extraordi- 
nary musical  gifts.  By  the  time 
Samuel  was  five  years  old  he  knew 
by  heart  all  the  airs  of  "Samson" 
and  "Messiah,"  both  words  and 
music. 

The  Wesley  home  on  Chester- 
field Street  became  the  center  of 
attraction  for  the  lovers  of  music. 
Many  titled  ones  were  among 
those  present  on  stated  occasions. 
This  included  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Lord  Dartmouth,  and  some 
foreign  ambassadors.  The  father 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  most 
accomplished  musician,  enjoyed 
breakfast  at  the  Wesley  home 
about  once  a  week. 

As  a  composer  young  Samuel 
excelled  his  brother.  His  fame 
was  pretty  well  established  by  the 
time  he  was  only  19  years  old. 
The  accomplishment  of  writing 
some  high-mass  music  caused  the 
Pope  to  extend  his  personal 
thanks.  He  secretly  became  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  after  a  short  time 
withdrew  and  for  a  time  was  con- 
sidered an  infidel.  But  he  died 
in  1837  in  full  assurance  of  faith. 

A  beautiful  musical  service  was 
conducted  at  his  grave,  voices 
from  many  of  the  leading  choirs 
taking  part. 

Charles,  Jr.,  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  King  George  III  and 
was  a  frequent  court  visitor.  He 
would  have  been  made  organist 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Windsor, 
but  declined  the  honor  out  of  re- 
gard to  a  dying  request  of  his 
father,  who  feared  the  court  life 
would  destroy  his  son's  religious 
fervor. 
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TODAY  is  the  full  bloom  of  life.  The  petals  of 
yesterday  have  shriveled  into  the  past;  tomorrow 
is  an  unopened  bud  that  may  be  blackened  by 
frosts  of  fate.  The  future  is  but  seed,  not  yet  planted, 
of  unknown  quantity.  But  today— today  is  a  gor- 
geous blossom  of  beauty  and  fragrance. 

Today  is  a  new  page  in  the  book  of  life-  Upon 
it,  and  upon  it  alone,  you  can  write  a  record  of 
your  accomplishments.  But  once  turned,  it  is  gone 
forever. 

Yesterday  is  a  page  turned.  You  cannot  add 
one  line  to  it,  nor  erase  one  word  from  it.  It  is 
closed  forever,  and  can  affect  the  new  page  only 
in  so  far  as  it  has  affected  your  heart  and  your 
courage.  Your  mistakes  and  fears  of  yesterday 
need  not  be  carried  forward  in  the  ledger  of  life. 
The  past  holds  no  mortgage  on  today. 

Today  is  yours,  an  unmeasurable  treasure 
house  of  golden  opportunities,  a  sea  of  unfathomed 
possibilities,  a  forest  of  building  prospects.  Today 
is  the  clear  note  in  your  song  of  time. 

There  are  fourteen  good,  active  hours  in  to- 
day, and  each  day.  This  leaves  ten  hours  for 
thought  and  rest.  No  man  has  yet  discovered  the 
limit  of  accomplishment  that  may  be  crowded  into 
a  day.     Today  is  yours — use  it. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


Month  —  July,  1981  Submitted  by  Teachers 


APPRECIATIVENESS    Linda    Dervin 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  Thomas  O'Keeffe 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Terry  McKinley 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Michael  Akins 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS   Jackie  Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Stanley  Searle 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS    Joseph  Farlow 

(goes   ouf   of  his   way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT    Paul  Kessock 

(fias  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Mindi  Panitch 

(means   what   she  says   and  does) 

APPLICATION    Kenny  Temple 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Kurt  Blanding 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS    Michael  Akins 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE    Cynthia  Barnes 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Ginger  Miller 

(tries  fo  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Chris  Manfre 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Cindy  Alessi 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  her  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS Mary  Adele  Perna 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  Ronald   Dubois 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  H) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

Jessie  Royer  Greaves 

1874-1967 

September  9,  1974  was  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer 
Greaves,  the  founder  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  Blind,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  Doctor  Greaves 
(nee  Jessie  Royer)  was  born  in  Trappe,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  seventh  generation  descendent  of  the 
Reyer  (later  Royer)  family  which  had  immigrated 
from  Germany  and  had  built  a  home  at  a  ford- 
ing place  on  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  subsequent 
community  became  known  by  the  name  Royers- 
ford. 

The  Royer  Greaves  School  was  begun  in  1921 
and  was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Royer,  the 
father,  and  for  Harry  E.  Greaves,  the  well-known 
artist  husband  of  this  skilled,  intuitive  teacher, 
who  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  our  special  field  of  edu- 
cation— the  teaching  and  training  of  blind  chil- 
dren who  have  one  or  more  additional  handicaps. 

If  she  could  but  know,  Dr.  Greaves'  philosophy 
and  visionary  (always  practical)  aims  for  the  edu- 
cation of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  have 
now  been  adopted  by  educators  throughout  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  increasingly,  in  many, 
many  regions  across  the  country  and  across  the 
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sea;  as  today  witnesses  the  wide  and  deep  concern 
that  all  children  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
to  their  fullest. 

In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone  in 
her  belief  that  retarded  blind  children  were  ca- 
pable of  profiting  from  instruction  and  were  also 
capable  of  becoming  individuals  who  could  fit 
comfortably  into  the  lives  of  their  families  and 
their  communities.  Many  of  her  former  pupils  and 
many  of  the  school's  more  recent  pupils  have  at- 
tained to,  at  least,  partial  financial  independence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school  (unique 
for  years  and  years)  to  note  the  latter  day  recog- 
nition of  the  current  planning  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  multi-handicapped  blind  children — an 
evolution  and  revolution  in  the  field  of  special 
education. 

The   school   is  proud   to   have   a   part  in  the 
making  of  this  history  (past,  present  and  future.) 
o 

Picnic 

I    go    to   the    picnic.     Eat   hot    dogs.    It    was 
good.    I    put    mustard    and    catsup    on    the    hot 
dogs.  I  put  catsup  on  the  French  fries.  I  sing  pic 
nic  songs. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 
o • 

Play 

I  play  in  the  sand  box.  I  put  sand  in  the 
bucket.  I  play  on  the  swings.  I  sit  on  the  play- 
ground. 

Tony  Castro  (with  help) 
o 

Swing 

I  swing  high.   I  kick  the  tree 
I  have  fun. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 
(with  help) 


I  like  to  swing, 
when  I  swing  high, 


The  Playground 

I  like  the  playground.  The  merry-go-round  is 
very  nice.  I  like  to  go  around  and  around.  I  like 
the  warm  weather.   It  is  nice  to  be  outside. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
(with  help, 

o 

The  Merry-Go-Round 
I  like  to  sit  on  the  merry-go-round.   I  like  to 
sit  on  the  ground.  I  like  to  walk.  I  like  the  warm 
weather.  Tina  is  my  good  friend.  I  like  to  sit  with 
her  on  the  merry-go-round. 

Mindi  Panitch,  Pupil 


The  Zoo 

On  Friday  I  got  to  go  to  the  zoo.  We  heard  the 
tiger,  Monty,  growling  very  loud.  We  went  to  the 
petting  zoo.  The  cow  was  very  big.  We  also  petted 
the  sheep  and  goats.  A  lady  let  us  pet  a  boa  con- 
strictor and  a  bunny.  She  also  showed  us  a  screech 
owl.  I  really  liked  the  zoo.  I  hope  to  go  again  next 
year. 

Pat  Lewchenko,  Pupil 
o 

The  Beach 

On  Monday  we  got  up  early  to  get  ready  to  go 
to  the  beach.  Mrs.  Koons  and  Miss  Becky,  our 
Girl  Scout  leader  went  with  us.  It  was  a  very  long 
drive. 

We  went  to  a  house  to  change  into  our  bathing 
suits.  I  liked  standing  in  the  small  waves.  A  cou- 
ple of  girls  went  sea  shell  hunting  with  me.  We 
came  back  and  built  a  sand  castle. 

We  went  back  to  the  house  for  dinner.  After 
dinner  we  went  up  to  the  boardwalk.  On  the 
boardwalk  I  bought  a  little  bear  which  I  named 
Miss  Edna".   I  also  got  an  ice  cream  cone. 

I  really  enjoyed  the  whole  day,  even  though 
I  got  a  good  sunburn.  I  hope  I  can  go  again  soon. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 
o 

Picnic 

I  had  fun  at  the  4th  of  July  picnic.  There  was 
plenty  of  good  food  to  eat.  I  enjoyed  the  sauer- 
kraut, juice,  potato  chips,  ice  cream  sandwiches, 
pickles  and  the  hot  dogs  that  I  ate. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 
o 

Vacation 

Going  home  is  nice.  At  home  I  have  my  braille 
papers  and  books.  My  mother  wants  me  to  learn 
how  to  write  braille  on  my  own. 

Tom  Holt,  Pupil 
o 

Playing  Outside 

The  playground  is  great.  I  like  to  sit  on  the 
merry-go-round  and  sing.  I  am  seventeen  years 
old.  I  like  a  birthday  party  with  chocolate  cake 
and  chocolate  ice  cream.  My  birthday  is  in  Octo- 
ber.  It  is  fun  to  sing  the  birthday  song. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
o 

The  Outdoors 

I  like  the  playground.  The  outdoors  is  very 
nice.  The  swings  are  fun.   I  hear  the  birds. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 
(with  help) 
o 

Fourth  of  July  Picnic 

I  went  home  for  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend. 
My  father  picked  me  up  at  school.  On  the  Fourth 
3f  July  we  had  a  picnic  for  our  family  and  neigh- 
Dors.  We  had  hot  dogs,  soda,  potato  chips  and 
salad.  At  night  we  went  to  a  friend's  house  to 
watch  fireworks.  They  were  pretty  but  noisy. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Boy  Scout  Camp 

Last  week  I  went  to  Camp  Horseshoe  in  Mary- 
land with  the  Boy  Scout  Troop  from  our  school. 
We  had  a  cook  out  and  ate  hot  dogs,  pickles,  and 
brownies. 

There  were  lots  to  do  and  to  see.  We  saw  snakes 
and  touched  them.  I  shot  a  rifle  and  a  bow  and 
arrow.  I  went  out  in  a  boat.  I  went  hiking,  too. 
I  made  a  bracelet  and  a  comb  case  from  leather. 
We  watched  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  It 
rained  on  Saturday. 

On  the  way  home  our  bus  got  stuck  in  the  mud. 
Camp  was  fun.   I  want  to  go  again  next  year. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


"The  Boy  Friend" 

Last  night  we  went  to  see  a  play.  It  was  called 
"The  Boy  Friend".  The  play  was  about  boy  friends 
and  girl  friends  at  a  dance.  There  were  arguments 
about  who  marries  whom.  At  the  end  of  the  play 
the  boy  and  girl  were  happy  and  got  married.  It 
was  a  funny  play  and  I  laughed  a  lot.  I  liked  see- 
ing the  play  because  it  was  so  funny  and  there 
were  fancy  costumes. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 


Summer  Vacation 
On  Friday,  July  17,  I  will  be  going  home.  I'm 
going  to  see  Mommy  and  Daddy.  I  love  them  a  lot. 
I  love  summer  at  home.  I  get  to  watch  T.V.  I  real- 
ly like  to  relax  and  read  magazines.  I  can't  wait 
to  go  home. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 

o — - 

Boating  at  Camp  Horseshoe 

Rich  Aschenbrenner  is  the  director  of  Boating 
and  Brad  Messenger  is  the  counselor.  Some  Boy 
Scouts  from  other  troops  volunteered  to  help  us 
in  boating. 

Chris  and  I  were  in  the  same  boat.  Bryan 
rowed  the  boat  for  us.  I  felt  I  was  floating.  It  al- 
most felt  like  riding  in  a  new  car.  We  went  up 
and  down  the  stream  and  sometimes  collided  with 
other  boats.   It  was  fun! 

I  was  glad  I  went  to  Camp  Horseshoe.  I  wish 
I  had  another  year  to  stay  at  Royer-Greaves. 

Paul  Kessock,  Pupil 


Edible  Plants  at  Camp  Horseshoe 

There  was  a  demonstration  at  the  nature  lodge. 
It  was  about  edible  plants.  We  all  tasted  them  and 
they  were  so  good.  Some  edible  plants  that  every- 
one can  try  are  black  walnut,  oak,  pine,  wild  rose, 
pokeweed,  dandelion,  knotweek,  plantain,  day- 
lily,  grand-ivy,  walnut,  wild  onions,  sassafras, 
maple  and  clover.  This  is  the  first  time  I  learned 
we  could  eat  these  plants. 

The  tubers  of  the  day-lily  taste  like  potato; 
the  sassafras,  like  tea;  and  plantain's  leaves  taste 
something  like  spinach. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

We  look  back  on  a  year  of  change  and  we  look 
forward  to  a  year  of  change. 

We  shall  miss  our  graduated  pupils,  our  con- 
tacts with  their  families  and  with  the  persons  in 
the  pupils'  home  school  districts. 

We  shall  also  miss  Mrs.  Johnnie  Mae  Hunter, 
who  had  devoted  twenty-eight  years  of  instruction 
to  the  pupils  of  this  school.  Mrs.  Hunter  left  us 
at  the  end  of  the  past  school  year.  In  her  honor, 
a  reception  was  held,  upon  which  occasion  she  re- 
ceived cards  and  gifts  from  her  colleagues.  The 
school  presented  her  with  an  engraved  silver  Paul 
Revere  bowl  and  with  a  certificate  of  appreciation. 
Our  best  warm  wishes  go  to  Miss  Mae. 

To  our  returning  pupils  and  staff,  welcome  and 
with  trust  for  progress  and  health  for  the  new 
school  year. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 
o 

Turtle  Race  at  Camp  Horseshoe 

We  all  went  to  the  nature  lodge.  Mr.  Paul  Feg- 
ley,  Director  of  Nature  and  Conservation,  wel- 
comed us.  His  counselor  is  Rob  Benson.  They  were 
very  nice  to  us. 

When  we  all  went  inside  the  building  Paul 
showed  us  a  big  snake.  He  let  us  feel  the  snake. 
Rob  let  the  snake  curl  around  my  neck.  It  felt 
funny  around  my  neck!  He  told  us  that  these 
kinds  of  snakes  don't  bite.  They  are  very  useful 
to  us.  They  eat  insects  and  other  harmful  ani- 
mals. There  is  a  green  snake.  It  does  not  bite 
either.  Paul  let  us  hold  the  snake  and  play  with 
it  for  a  while.  We  also  touched  other  animals. 

All  of  us  walked  to  the  turtle  box.  Paul  told 
us  that  there  would  be  a  turtle  race  and  he  asked 
us  what  name  we  wanted  to  give  the  two  turtles 
who  would  run  the  turtle  derby.  I  named  one  tur- 
tle "Becky"  and  Stanley  named  the  other  turtle 
"Barbara".  Guess  who  won.  Black  Night.  Our 
turtle  did  not  even  move  from  the  starting  line. 
It  was  fun,  though. 

I  enjoyed  very  much  the  week  long  camping 
at  Horseshoe. 

Mike  Akins,  Pupil 
o 

FRANCES   DELEON 

Frances,  mother  of  our  teacher,  Emma  DeLeon, 
a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  died  Thursday, 
July  16,  1981  at  her  home  in  Seattle,  Washington. 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  Miss  DeLeon  and 
to  her  family. 

o 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Sunday,  June  28,  1981 

COMMEMORATIVE   HONORS   DISABLED 

PERSONS  OF  WORLD 

By  Dominic  Sama   (Inquirer  Stamps  Writer) 

"Disabled  doesn't  mean  unable"  is  the  theme 
of  an  18-cent  U.S.  commemorative  that  will  be  is- 
sued tomorrow  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in  con- 
cert with  a  worldwide  postal  promotion  of  the  In- 
ternational Year  of  Disabled  Persons. 
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The  design  shows  the  theme  in  action:  a  dis- 
abled  person   in   a    wheelchair    working   with    a. 
microscope,  without  supervision. 

In  1976  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
designated  1981  as  the  International  Year  of  Dis- 
abled Persons.  It  issued  a  set  of  commemoratives 
earlier  this  year  to  encourage  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  disabled.  Many  nations  have  issued  similar 
commemorative. 

The  number  of  disabled  persons  in  the  United 
States  is  impossible  to  calculate,  since  there  is  no 
single  organization  that  offers  a  broad  range  of 
services  to  all  the  handicapped.  However,  several 
estimates  put  the  handicapped  population  at  25 
million  to  35  million.  Of  the  total  disabled,  about 
9.8  million  are  engaged  in  competitive  employ- 
ment, but  63  percent  are  working  for  near- 
poverty-level  salaries,  according  to  American  Re- 
habilitation, magazine  of  the  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vices Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  Despite  physical  handicaps  and  public 
indifference,  many  of  the  disabled  have  conquered 
the  uphill  odds  to  earn  an  unforgettable  status 
in  their  fields. 

For  example,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  crippled 
by  polio  at  39,  used  braces  and  other  aids  and  rose 
to  become  president.  Winston  Churchill  at  one 
time  spoke  with  an  embarrassing  stutter  but  be- 
came perhaps  the  most  eloquent  speaker  of  this 
century. 

John  Milton  lost  his  sight  before  he  penned  his 
great  epic  poem,  "Paradise  Lost."  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven  and  Francisco  Goya  both  were  deaf  but 
they  produced  masterpieces  in  music  and  art. 

Lord  Byron  was  born  with  a  clubfoot,  and  Eliz- 
abeth Barrett  Browning  was  an  invalid,  but  both 
still  rank  as  favorites  in  English  literature  courses. 

The  sports  pages  offer  reminders  of  athletes 
who  shucked  physical  setbacks  and  then  became 
pacesetters  in  their  games.  For  example,  Glenn 
Cunningham  was  8  when  his  legs  were  scarred  to 
the  bone  in  a  schoolhouse  fire,  but  he  became  the 
premier  miler  in  the  1930s  and  1940s.  Golfer  Ben 
Hogan  was  almost  killed  in  an  auto  accident — his 
doctors  said  he  would  never  walk  again — but  the 
plucky  Texan  sprang  right  back  to  play  some  of 
his  best  golf. 

The  disabled  persons  stamp  was  designed  by 
Mrs.  Martha  Perske  of  Darien,  Conn.,  an  artist 
who,  with  her  husband,  has  worked  with  the  dis- 
abled. Mrs.  Perske,  who  interviewed  several  dis- 
abled persons  in  preparing  her  design,  is  only  the 
20th  woman  to  design  a  U.S.  postage  stamp. 

The  stamp  will  be  printed  in  tan,  yellow, 
black,  cyan  (bluish  green),  magenta  and  brown. 
There  will  be  50  stamps  per  pane  and  one  group 
of  single-digit  plate  numbers. 

Collectors  who  affix  their  own  stamps  on  self- 
addressed  envelopes  must  send  requests  for  first- 
day  cancellations  to  Customer  Affixed  Envelopes 
Postmaster,  Milford,  Mich.  48042.  If  the  Postal 
Service  affixes  the  stamps,  a  fee  of  18  cents  in 
check  or  money  order  must  accompany  each  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Disabled  Persons  Stamp. 
Postmaster,  Milford,  Mich.  48042.  The  deadline 
is  August  13. 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  WALKED 

One  grand  wide-awake  morning  the  House  across 
the  street  woke  up,  rubbed  his  eyes  till  they  shone 
brightly  (people  called  them  windows),  winked  his 
eyelids  up  and  down  (people  were  in  the 
habit  of  calling  them  awnings),  brushed  his 
teeth  (which  were  foolishly  called  front 
steps),  and  yawned  with  his  wide-open  front 
porch  mouth.  Then  feeling  that  he  looked 
really  smart  for  the  morning  hours,  he  saun- 
tered down  the  street,  trying  out  his  feet, 
carefully,  for  they  were  cramped.  Any- 
body's would  be  if  they  had  to  be  criss- 
crossed under  him  all  night  long.  If  you  don't  be 
lieve  it,  just  try  it 


ket  of  them  and  when  he  arose  from  his  position  he 
was  an  awful  looking  sight — raw  eggs  in  his  ears, 
his  eyes,  nose  and  everywhere.  However,  he  did  not 
cry.  Some  were  unclinching  stubborn  lobsters  from 
their  persons  and  one  little  girl  was  trying 
to  eat  tomatoes  and  watermelon  at  the  same 
time.  The  bunch  of  balloons  became  loos- 
ened and  floated  around  everywhere.  The 
bananas  fell  from  their  stalks  and  my,  what 
a  slipping  took  place !  Nothing  of  the  kind 
had  ever  occurred  before. 

Then  it  was  that  a  quiet  little  boy,  who 
had  been  running  along  thinking  while  the 


The  house  swayed  sedately  with  ftis  chimney 
tilted  at  a  jaunty  angle.  Sparrows  flew  angrily 
around  him  for  he  was  scattering  straw  out  of  their 
nest,  but  he  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  them. 
He  was  used  to  their  chattering.  So  occupied  was 
he  in  smiling  at  a  tall  slender  apartment  house  who 
stood  at  the  corner,  that  he  crossed  the  street  right 
over  a  traffic  policeman  who  was  signaling  fran- 
tically with  two  hands  and  one  foot  for  him  to  stop. 
The  poor  policeman  was  obliged  to  walk  along  under 
the  house  with  his  head  bumping  around  in  the  cel- 
lar. His  voice  was  utterly  muffled,  too,  though  he 
was  shouting  himself  hoarse.  The 
House  paid  no  attention  to'  him. 

He  was  so  intent  upon  watching 
beautiful  clouds  in  the  sky  and 
sniffling  the  clear  air  that  he  walked 
straight  over  a  horse  and  cart  (filled 
with  bananas),  a  herd  of  cattle,  a 
blue  automobile  with  a  red  top  and  a 
red  truck  with  a  blue  top.  These 
were  jumbled  together  and  pulled 
along  under  the  House,  up  one  street 
and  down  another. 

Pretty  soon  the  House  came  to 
the  market  district.  The  smell  of 
new  painting  attracted  him  and  he 
started  straight  for  a  warehouse 
which  was  being  painted  red,  his  fa- 
vorite color.  In  his  hurry  he  strode 
over  stails  of  chickens,  parsnips, 
geese,  watermelons,  cheeses,  fish, 
Italian  fruit  venders,  butter,  toma- 
toes, customers  of  all  kinds  and  a 
bunch  of  balloons,  all  of  which  he 
scooped  up  pell-mell  under  him. 

Oh,  such  a  hubbub  and  wailing 
and  screaming  and  shouting!  Such 
a  shoving  and  pushing  and  kicking 
and  rushing!  Under  the  House  the 
geese  were  stuck  tight  in  a  barrel 
of  butter  and  a  rooster  was  in  the 
cheese.  Some  customers  were  draped 
with  spinach.  One  boy  who  had 
brought  eggs  was  thrown  into  a  bas- 


A  PUZZLE 


others  were  shouting,  ran  up  to  the  feet  of  the  House 
and  tickled  them.     He    tickled   them    with   all   his 
might  till  the  House  shook,  rocking  first  one  way  and 
then  the   other.     Still  the   quiet   little   boy   did   not 
stop  tickling.     At  last  the  House  could  stand  it  no 
longer.     He  lay  down  in  a  meadow  on  his  side  and 
laughed   and   laughed.     All   the    people     saw   their 
chance  to  escape  and  dashed  out  from  under.     First 
ran  the  traffic  policeman  with  his  hat   crushed  on 
one  side  and  two  freckles  rubbed  off  his  nose,  his 
whistle    put   out  of    commission    and   his    left    eye 
blackened.     Then  ran  the  horse  and  cart,  the  cart 
before  the  horse;  then  the  customers  running  pell- 
mell  to  the   right  and  to  the  left,  followed  by  the 
rooster,  the  geese  and  the  cattle  who 
were  well  fed  with  fresh  vegetables. 
In  the  hurry  and  the  scurry  some  of 
chickens  were  stepped  on  and  killed. 
Others  flew  to  safety.     The  fruit  ven- 
ders tried  to  carry  off  the  remains 
of  their  nibbled  fruit  -and  vegetables. 
The  red  automobile  chugged  out  with 
the  truck's  red  top  and  the  truck  ap- 
peared   with   the    automobile's    blue 
top,  but  the  drivers  were  going  too 
fast  to   notice  the   difference.     Last 
of  all  the  quiet  little  boy  ran  home 
carrying     several     lovely     balloons 
which   he   deserved  for   driving  the 
House  from  the  market  place  so  that 
the  people  might  escape. 

In  the  meadow  the  House  lay  on 
his  side  quaking  and  laughing.  Af- 
ter several  attempts  to  arise  he  stood 
up  and  shook  himself,  glad  enough  to 
go  back  to  his  own  lot,  curl  his  feet 
under  him  and  stay  where  he  be- 
longed. He  never  did  know  what 
had  tickled  his  feet,  but  he  was  un- 
der the  impression  that  it  was  extra 
large  Scotch  thistles. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  tell 
just  how  far  the  House  would  have 
gone   on   his  rampage    through    the 
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upon  the  desk  of  any  boy  and  girl 
What  are  they? 


the  presence  of  mind  to  tickle   the 
feet  of  Mr.  House. 
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PIAGET'S  THEORY 

OF  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Sensorimotor  Period 

Piaget's  theory  divides  intellectual  development 
into  four  periods:  Sensorimotor  (birth  to  2  years); 
pre-operational  (2  years  to  7  years);  and  formal 
operational  (11  years  and  above).  This  article 
treats  the  first  of  these  periods,  the  sensorimotor 
which  occurs  during  infancy. 

The  infant's  development  in  the  sensorimotor 
period  is  a  truly  remarkable  achievement.  In  stage 
1,  the  newborn  depends  heavily  on  his  reflexes 
for  interaction  with  the  environment.  The  en- 
vironment, however,  does  not  simply  turn  on  and 
off  these  tools  provided  by  heredity.  The  infant, 
even  in  the  first  month  of  life  profits  from  ex- 
perience and  actively  modifies  the  reflex  schemes. 
He  learns,  for  example,  to  recognize  the  nipple 
and  to  search  for  it. 

In  stage  2,  the  infant  shows  behavior  patterns 
which  are  removed  from  the  feeding  situation, 
(a)  He  develops  the  primary  circular  reactions. 
For  example,  he  develops  the  motor  coordinations 
necessary  for  bringing  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  (b) 
He  learns  in  a  primitive  way  to  anticipate  future 
events.  When  placed  in  the  appropriate  position, 
the  infant  anticipates  nursing  by  initiating  suck- 
ing movements,  (c)  The  first  signs  of  curiosity 
appear.  The  infant  shows  an  interest  in  mod- 
erately novel  events,  (d)  The  infant  sometimes 
repeats  the  behavior  of  models.  This  is  a  very 
primitive  kind  of  imitation,  since  it  occurs  only 
when  the  model  performs  an  action  highly  similar 
to  a  scheme  available  to  the  infant.  It  is  as  if 
the  infant  did  not  distinguish  the  model's  acts 
from  his  own;  therefore,  the  apparent  imitation 
is  merely  the  infant's  repetition  of  behavior  which 
he  believes  to  be  his  own.  (e)  The  infant  lacks  a 
mature  object  concept;  but  develops  several  pat- 
terns of  behavior  which  are  preliminary  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  He  coordinates  the  previously 
independent  schemes  of  looking  and  hearing, 
among  others.  He  shows  passive  expectancy  by 
watching  for  a  brief  time  the  spot  where  an  ob- 
ject has  disappeared. 

In  stage  3,  the  infant's  behavior  and  interest 
extend  beyond  his  own  body;  and  he  makes  more 
extensive,  but  still  immature,  contact  with  the  ex- 
ternal environment,  (a)  The  infant  develops  sec- 
ondary circular  reactions.  By  chance,  he  discovers 
an  interesting  environmental  event  and  attempts 
to  rediscover  the  actions  which  produced  it.  (b) 
The  infant  shows  preliminary  indications  of  clas- 
sification or  meaning.  Presented  with  a  familiar 
object,  he  sometimes  reacts  by  showing  mere  ab- 
breviations of  the  actions  it  usually  elicits.  This 
behavior  appears  to  be  a  precursor  of  mental  rec- 
ognition and  understanding  of  the  object,  (c)  The 
infant's  imitation  is  now  more  systematic  and  pre- 
cise. He  is  fairly  successful  at  imitation  of  models, 
but  only  when  familiar  patterns  of  behavior  are 
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involved,  (d)  The  infant  makes  considerable  prog- 
ress toward  attainment  of  the  object  concept.  If 
he  himself  had  caused  an  object's  disappearance, 
he  attempts  a  visual  or  tactual  search.  This  search 
involves  only  continuation  of  behavior  (like  look- 
ing or  grasping)  which  is  already  underway. 

The  infant's  behavior  is  increasingly  systemat- 
ic and  well  organized  in  stage  4.  (a)  He  is  able  to 
coordinate  secondary  schemes.  He  has  a  goal  in 
mind  from  the  outset,  and  he  uses  one  scheme  as 
a  means  for  attaining  the  goal  and  a  second 
scheme  for  dealing  with  the  goal.  This  behavior 
is  purposeful  and  therefore  intelligent,  (b)  By  in- 
teracting with  his  environment,  the  infant  learns 
something  about  relations  of  objects.  In  removing 
an  obstacle  to  a  goal,  for  instance,  the  child 
achieves  a  preliminary  and  concrete  understand- 
ing of  the  fact  that  the  obstacle  is  in  front  of  the 
goal  and  must  be  removed  before  the  goal  can  be 
attained,  (c)  The  infant's  increasing  understand- 
ing of  the  environment  is  apparent  by  his  ability 
to  anticipate  events  which  do  not  depend  on  his 
own  actions.  At  this  period  he  expects  people  to 
act  in  certain  ways;  he  begins  to  recognize  that 
they  are  "centers  of  forces"  independent  of  him- 
self, (d)  The  infant  begins  to  imitate  the  novel 
behavior  of  models,  but  he  is  not  yet  successful. 
Also,  he  imitates  actions — like  sticking  out  the 
tongue — which  he  cannot  see  himself  perform,  (e) 
Tne  infant's  object  concept  is  almost  fully  devel- 
oped. He  employs  a  variety  of  behavior  to  search 
for  vanished  objects.  He  clearly  attributes  to 
things  a  degree  of  substance  and  permanence;  he 
begins  to  conceive  of  objects  as  autonomous  and 
as  independent  of  his  own  subjective  state;  never- 
theless, he  is  not  yet  successful  at  following  a 
complex  series  of  displacements  of  an  object. 


Stage  5  is  the  climax  of  the  sensorimotor 
period,  (a)  The  infant  shows  an  active  interest 
in  producing  new  behavior  and  novel  events.  Be- 
fore this  stage,  the  child's  behavior  was  essentially 
conservative.  He  tried  to  rediscover  old  actions 
which  happened  to  lead  to  interesting  results,  (b) 
When  confronted  with  an  obstacle  he  attempts  to 
develop  new  means  for  dealing  with  it;  and  he 
does  not  rely  solely  on  schemes  which  were  suc- 
cessful previously,  (c)  The  infant  is  now  increas- 
ingly adept  at  imitating  new  actions  of  models. 
He  attempts,  for  instance,  to  produce  sounds  he 
has  never  uttered  before,  (d)  The  infant  has 
reached  a  further  stage  in  the  sensorimotor  de- 
velopment of  the  object  concept.  He  can  now  com- 
prehend a  complex  series  of  displacements  and 
search  for  the  object  in  the  proper  place. 


Stage  6  forms  the  transition  to  symbolic 
thought,  (a)  The  infant  attempts  to  think  about 
a  problem;  to  develop  solutions  on  a  mental  rather 
than  on  a  physical  level,  (b)  Similarly,  he  can  now 
imitate  the  model  even  though  the  latter  may  not 
be  present.  It  is  now  apparent  that,  after  he  ob- 
serves a  model,  the  infant  forms  a  mental  repre- 
sentation of  it;  so  that  the  later  imitation  is  based 
not  on  a  physically  presented  model,  but  on  a 
mentally  presented  one.  (c)  The  infant  now  can 


reconstruct  a  series  of  invisible  displacements  of 
an  object  because  of  his  new  abilities  in  repre- 
sentation. 

Piaget  stresses  several  points  concerning  de- 
velopment in  the  sensorimotor  period.  First,  the 
age  norms  are  only  approximate.  More  important- 
ly, Piaget  fully  recognizes  that  the  timing  of  the 
stages  depends  on  hosts  of  factors  which  vary 
among  children.  Development  is  a  function  of 
complex  interaction  among  many  factors,  among 
which  may  be  the  nature  of  the  social  environ- 
ment, the  infant's  rate  of  physical  maturation, 
and  so  on.  Given  these  complexities,  it  is  clear 
that  infants'  progress  through  the  stages  will  show 
many  individual  differences. 

Second,  Piaget  insists,  however,  that  the  order- 
ing of  the  stages  is  invariable.  A  child  must  pass 
through  stage  3  before  stage  4,  and  the  reverse 
cannot  occur.  A  child  cannot  skip  a  stage  entirely. 
The  reasons  for  Piaget's  assertion  are  both  em- 
pirical and  theoretical.  Each  stage  is  both  a  cul- 
mination of  the  one  preceding  and  a  preparation 
for  the  one  to  follow.  Since  each  stage  lays  the 
groundwork  for  the  following  stage,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see,  on  rational  grounds  alone,  how  the 
order  of  any  two  stages  can  be  reversed. 

Third,  Piaget  emphasizes  that  development  is 
a  gradual  and  continuous  process.  One  does  not 
find  sudden  transformations  in  an  infant's  be- 
havior so  that  one  day  he  is  characterized  by  stage 
3  and,  the  next,  by  stage  4  activities.  Development 
takes  time;  and,  because  of  this,  one  seldom  sees 
"pure"  examples  of  the  behaviors  which  Piaget 
uses  to  describe  a  stage.  Piaget's  stages  are,  in 
fact,  ideal  types  which  are  abstracted  from  the 
continuum  of  the  infant's  development.  While 
these  abstractions  are  very  useful  and  convenient, 
Piaget  is  careful  to  remind  us  that,  in  the  normal 
course  of  events,  the  infant's  behavior  takes  many 
forms  of  intermediary  among  those  described  by 
the  stages.  Development  is  not  always  consistent 
across  all  spheres  of  behavior.  The  "stage  4  child" 
is  again  only  an  abstraction.  In  fact,  one  sees  chil- 
dren whose  object  concept  may  be  characterized 
by  stage  4,  while  at  the  same  time  their  level  of 
imitation  is  stage  3. 

Piaget  stresses  that  the  behaviors  characteris- 
tic of  a  given  stage  do  not  disappear  when  the 
infant  attains  the  next  stage;  instead,  even  as  new 
abilities  are  added,  the  child  retains  the  old  ones. 
For  example,  the  stage  5  infant,  confronted  with 
an  obstacle  and  trying  to  remove  it,  may  first  ap- 
ply schemes  which  have  been  successful  in  other 
situations  (stage  4  behavior);  and  only  then  may 
he  attempt  to  invent  new  means  (stage  5  be- 
havior). 

Barbara  Arbaugh,  O.T.R.  and 
Barbara  Lyons,  L.P.T. 
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Bow  and  Arrow 

Don  Fillman  is  Director  of  Archery.  We  all  ar- 
rived on  time  at  the  archery  location.  I  learned 
how  to  use  the  bow  and  arrow.  I  held  the  arrow 
and  the  string  in  my  right  hand  and  the  bow  in 
my  left  hand.  I  aimed  at  my  target — a  big  can. 
I  pulled  the  bow  string  as  far  as  I  could;  then  I 
let  go  the  arrow.   It  hit  the  target! 

We  all  requested  Mr.  Peter  Ross,  the  Program 
Director  to  let  us  have  another  day  of  archery.  He 
said,  "No  problem,  you  can  come  back  tomorrow." 
He  was  nice.   I  love  archery. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Cooking  at  Camp  Horseshoe 

Today  we  went  to  the  Camcraft  site.  Director 
Andy  Fish  and  counselors  Mike  Jochum  and  Scott 
DeHaven  welcomed  us.  We  took  with  us  hot  dogs, 
potato  chips,  pickles,  catsup,  rolls,  and  juice.  Two 
holes  were  dug  in  the  ground;  then  the  counselor 
put  charcoal  in  the  hole;  put  fluid  and  lighted 
the  charcoal  and  then  put  the  grill  over  the 
burning  charcoal.  He  put  the  hot  dogs  on  the 
grill.  Meanwhile  Andy  prepared  brownies.  He  put 
the  brownies  on  the  pan  and  under  the  pan. 

When  the  hot  dogs  were  done  we  all  had  one 
each.  We  put  our  hot  dogs  in  the  rolls  and  added 
pickles  and  catsup.  Um!  It  tasted  good.  The 
brownies  were  done  and  we  tasted  them.  They 
were  delicious.    We  all  enjoyed  the  cooking. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Swimming  at  Camp  Horseshoe 

Dave  Gursee  is  Director  of  the  Aquatic  Depart- 
ment. We  all  went  for  a  swim  everyday  from  4:00 
p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  and  we  also  had  swimming  in- 
struction for  two  days  from  10:00  a.m.  to  11:00 
a.m. 

We  played  ball  and  used  the  kickboard  while 
swimming.  We  also  sang,  floated,  kicked,  and 
splashed  in  the  water.  There  were  many  boys  at 
the  swimming  pool.  All  of  us  enjoyed  swimming 
very  much. 

Chris  Manfre,  Pupil 


Courtesy 


Courtesy  is  a  mark  of  good  breeding.  It 
commands  respect.  It  is  the  polish  that  wel- 
comes the  customer,  cheers  the  fellow  work- 
er, and  makes  the  day  easier  for  every  one. 

Courtesy  is  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
others.  It  is  what  we  all  want  for  ourselves. 
To  be  courteous,  therefore,  is  to  practice  the 
Golden  Rule. 
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I'd  like  to  be  a  kid  again,  for  just 

one   summer's  day, 
With  Jim,    my  faithful   pal  again, 

we'd  run  away  to  play 
A-down    the    yellow    orchard    lane 

and  by  the  river's  brim, 
And   bring   a   line   and   fish    hook, 

too,  but  first  we'd  have  a  swim. 


And  somehow,  I  imagine,  .that  the 
swim  would  wash  away 

The  rust  and  blood  and  canker  and 
the  many  years'   decay 

Of  images  and  idols  and  dreams  of 
long    ago, 

And  drench  the  world  with  star- 
drops  in  the  way  it  used  to 
glow. 

And  I'd  watch  the  little  ripples  go 

swirling  down  to  sea 
And  speculate    and   marvel  on  the 

great  man  I   would  be; 
And   wonder  what   the  big    world 

held  .   .   .   the  world  awaiting 

me   .    .    . 
The    world   of   silvery   dream-dust 

.   .   .   the  world  I  couldn't  see. 

And  then  I   wish  the  grimy  shade 

of  what  I  am  today 
Could  steal  beside  the  dreaming  boy 

and  watch  him  as  he  lay, 
And  see  the  velvet  star  shine  in  the 

clear,  untarnished  eyes  .  .  . 
The  eyes  that  couldn't  see  the  world 

.   .   .   that  only  saw   the   skies. 
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Thoughts 


on 


Life  and  Business 


When  a  man  of  merit  wins,  many  attribute  it  to 
his  good  luck. 

*  #      # 

Many  a  man  who  is  offered  the  chance  of  a  life- 
time for  a  song  can't  sing. 

*  #      * 

If  a  store  must  brag,  why  not  brag  about  the 
thrift  and  intelligence  of  its  customers? 

*  #      # 

Take  sufficient  time  to  decide  what  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  then  lose  no  time  in  doing  it. 

*  #      # 

It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can  be  healthy, 
and  only  by  thought  that  labor  can  be  made  happy. 

*  #      * 

Two  possibilities  for  success  are  always  open  to 
every  man — hard  work  and  wise  economy.  Any  sane 
and  normal  individual — the  average  man — can  at 
any  and  all  times  supply  both  of  these  possibilities, 
and  succeed  to  win  a  place  for  himself,  a  living, 
which  is  at  least  comfortable,  if  not  comfortable 
and  prosperous  at  the  same  time. 
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NINE  EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  ERRORS 

1.  Neglecting  to  get  receipts  when  bills  are  paid 
in  cash. 

2.  Neglecting  to  keep  receipts  where  they  can 
be   located. 

3.  Neglecting  to  check  up  items  in  current  bill's. 

4.  Inability  to  keep  check  book  balanced. 

5.  Too  easy  optimism  in  starting  credit  accounts. 

6.  Carelessness  in  handling  of  valuable  business 
papers. 

7.  Signing  documents  without  knowing  their  con- 
tents. 

8.  Tendency  to  establish  living  expenses  whiah 
would  exceed  income  and  eat  into  savings. 

9.  Tendency  to  invest  money  on  dangerous  hear- 
say, without  proper  knowledge  of  facts. 

o 

VISION  AND  SUCCESS 

Vision  plays  an  important  part  in  business  suc- 
cess. The  man  who  looks  not  only  ahead,  but  all 
around  him,  will  see  opportunities  that  are  entirely 
missed  by  men  engrossed  in  the  petty  routine  of 
immediate  affairs. 

Without  vision,  ideals  are  impossible.  The  spirit 
of  service,  the  sincere  intent  to  earn  one's  way  in 
the  world,  the  earnest  endeavor  to  deliver  just  a 
little  more  than  is  expected — these  are  products  of 
vision.  It  takes  vision  to  see  that  a  business  is  built 
not  of  single  orders  but  of  customers.  Customers 
can  be  carved  onlv  from  the  solid  rock  of  service. 


JOHN  Quincy  Adams  has 
been  the  only  son  of  a  Presi- 
dent to  become  President  of 
the  United  States. 

He  lived  to  be  81  and  his 
father  91    years  old. 

They  have  been  the  only 
two  Presidents  who  were  mar- 
ried more  than  50  years. 

The  father  and  son  are 
buried  side  by  side  at  Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 

Both  were  defeated  at  the  end  of  their  first  term  and 
both  refused  to  remain  in  Washington  to  see  their  suc- 
cessors Inaugurated. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  have  been 
the  only  two  Presidents  to  be  chosen  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  because  the  electoral  vote  was  indecisive. 

The  second  Adams  has  also  been  the  only  man  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives  after  being  President. 

He  served  in  congress  17  years  after  leaving  the  White 
House  and  died  soon  after  collapsing  while  speaking  on 
the  floor. 

During  his  service  in  the  house  he  acquired  the  epithet 
"The  Old  Man  Eloquent." 

This   phrase  was  coined   by  John   Milton    in   reference 


Old  man  £bqmnt 

Only  one  son  of  a  president  ever  became  the 

President  of  the  United  States — John  Quincy 

Adams — Old  Man  Eloquent 


to  Isocrates,  the  famous  Greek 
orator. 

In  a  sonnet  written  by 
Milton  about  1645  and  ad- 
dressed to  Lady  Margaret  Ley 
appears  the  following: 
"...  As  that  dishonest  victory 
at  Chaeronea  fatal  to  liberty, 
killed  with  report  that  old 
man   eloquent. 

This  is  a  reference  to  the 
popular  story  that  Isocrates  died  of  mental  shock  and  grief 
when  the  tidings  reached  him  that  Philip  of  Macedon  had 
defeated  the   allied  Greek  army  at  Chaeronea. 

While  President,  Adams  used  to  slip  out  of  the  White 
House  alone  at  dawn  and  take  a  dip  in  the  Potomac. 

Himself  unable  to  obtain  a  second  term,  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  apposed  to  the  no-third-term  rule. 

The  political  discords  of  the  time,  he  wrote,  "are  sown 
in  the  practice  which  the  Virginia  Presidents  have  taken 
so  much  pains  to  engraft  on  the  Constitution,  making  it 
a  principle  that  no  President  can  be  more  than  twice  elect- 
ed. This  is  not  a  principle  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  am 
satisfied  it  ought  not  to  be.  Its  inevitable  consequence  is 
to  make  every  administration  a  scene  of  continuous  and 
furious  electioneering  for  the  succession  to  the  presidency." 


An    Old    Custom 


KISSING  scenes  are  deleted  from  all  American 
movies  shown  in  Japan.  Even  in  sophisticated 
France  such  scenes  are  made  as  brief  as  possible. 
Mussolini  forbade  kissing  in  public  in  Italy  except 
at  railway  stations. 

Kissing  between  the  sexes  as  it  is  known  among 
Caucasian  peoples  was  probably  never  practiced  by 
the  American  Indians  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man. 

Even  today  this  manner  of  showing  affection 
is  not  indulged  in  to  any  considerable  extent  by 
the  Indians. 

Kissing  is  a  product  of  western  civilization  and 
is  practically  unknown  among  primitive  tribes  and 
among  the  orientals. 

Richard  Steele,  the  English  essayist,  writing  of 
the  kiss,  said  that  "nature  was  its  author  and  it  be- 
gan with  the  first  courtship."  But  the  fact  that 
kissing  is  unknown  to  millions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  disproves  the  theory  that  it  is  the  natu- 
ral way  of  expressing  love  and  kindred  emotions.  It 
is  still  a  disgusting  practice  to  many  peoples. 

Apparently  kissing  on  the  lips  began  in  the  early 
stages  of  Caucasian  civilization  and  developed  very 
slowly. 

One  of  the  earliest  mentions  of  kissing  as  an  ex- 
pression of  love  and  affection  is  in  the  sixth  century 
A.  D.,  in  connection  with  Leybard  of  Tours,  who 
gave  his  bride-to-be  a  ring,  a  kiss  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Kissing  was  probably  little  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  and  even  those  famous  lovers, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  may  never  have  indulged  in 
the  practice.  But  kissing  as  a  form  of  salutation 
dates  back  to  the  dawn  of  history. 

Pliny    says    that    Cato    believed   that    husbands 


started  kissing  in  order  to  determine  whether  their 
wives  had  been  drinking  wine. 

Some  people  even  today,  including  the  Eskimos 
and  Polynesians,  practice  what  is  known  as  pressing 
or  rubbing  noses,  but  this  practice,  while  it  may  be 
related  to  the  kiss  of  salutation,  bears  no  relation- 
ship to  the  kiss  of  affection  between  the  sexes. 

King  Louis  XII  of  France,  who  ruled  from  1498 
to  1515,  is  reputed  to  have  kissed  every  woman  in 
Normandy. 


Science    Shorts 


Cats  perspire  only  on  the  soft  pads  of  their 
paws. 

Note  on  automobile  history — about  30  years  ago 
a  manufacturer  changed  a  bird-cage  factory  into 
an  automobile  factory. 

The  greatest  known  depth  in  the  ocean  is  ap- 
proximately 35,400  feet,  recorded  in  the  north  Paci- 
fic. 

Whether  poisonous  snakes  are  immune  to  snake 
venoms  is  being  investigated. 

The  chemist  can  trace  his  title  back  to  the 
land  of  Khem,  which  was  Egypt. 

The  housefly  does  not  bite,  but  it  spreads  dis- 
ease germs  with  its  feet. 

Most  snakes  keep  the  whole  body  on  the  ground 
when  they  move. 

About  one  adult  in  150  in  this  country  is  in 
a  mental  hospital. 

Maori  dogs,  now  extinct  in  New  Zealand,  had  no 
fleas. 

"Man  is  a  predatory  animal.  He  lives  by  eating 
other  animals,  and  he  enriches  himself  by  stealing 
that  which  belongs  to  his  neighbors.  Hence,  the 
history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  war." — Hendrik 
van  Loon. 
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Speech    in  the  South 

WHETHER  southerners  say   "you-all"  when 
they  mean  one  person  is  always  good  for 
an  argument. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  "you- 
all"  with  emphasis  on  "you"  is  widely  used  collo- 
quially as  a  plural  of  "you". 

Many  people  in  the  north  insist  that  southern- 
ers employ  "you-all"  in  reference  to  one  person. 

Southerners  on  the  other  hand  insist  that  edu- 
cated people  in  the  south  never  use  "you-all"  in 
the  singular  except  when  they  are  trying  to  be 
funny. 

Whether  some  uneducated  people  in  the  south 
use  "you-all"  in  the  singular  is  another  question. 

Southerners  say  that  "you-all"  is  used  in  ad- 
dressing two  or  more  persons,  or  one  person  re- 
presenting others  either  actually  or  by  implica- 
tion. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and 
many  other  noted  library  men  of  the  south  have 
declared  that  they  never  once  heard  "you-all" 
used  when  the  speaker  did  not  have  in  mind  more 
than  one  individual,  although  he  may  have  been 
addressing  only  one. 

"We-all,"  "we-uns,"  and  "you-uns"  are  used 
colloquially  in  the  same  way. 

When  a  southerner  asks,  "Did  you-all  catch  any 
fish?"  he  has  in  mind  not  only  the  person  spoken 
to,  but  also  any  others  who  may  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  fishing  expedition. 

A  person  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this 
usage  might  easily  suppose  that  the  speaker  re- 
ferred to  only  the  person  spoken  to. 

This  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  fact  that  many 
uninitiated  northerners  feel  absolutely  certain  that 
they  have  heard  southerners  use  "you-all"  as  a 
singular. 

The  use  of  "you-all"  is  merely  an  unconscious 
effort  to  differentiate  "you"  as  a  singular  from 
"you"  as  a  plural. 

It  simply  means  "you  jointly"  as  opposed  to 
"you"  in  the  singular  sense  of  "thou." 

Many  people  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  Shakespeare  and  other  Elizabethan  writers 
used  "you-all"  as  used  in  the  south. 

When  Antony  in  "Julius  Caesar"  says,  "You  all 
did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal  I  thrice  presented 
him  a  kingly  crown,"  he  emphasizes  the  "all"  and 
obviously  means  that  everybody  addressed  saw 
him  offer  Caesar  the  crown. 

The  southern  "you-all"  probably  has  no  direct 
connection  with  "you-all  in  the  sense  of  "all  of 
you,"  which  is  still  as  common  in  the  north  as 
in  the  south. 


AND 
NICKNAMES 


Motto  on  the  wall  of  the  General  Motors'  Re- 
search Department  at  Dayton:  "This  problem  when 
solved  will  be  simple." 


X^* 


Example  teaches  better  than  precept. 
It  is  the  best  modeler  of  the  charac- 
ter of  men.  To  set  a  lofty  example 
is  the  richest  bequest  a  man  can  leave 
behind  him. 


jtaleiqK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

THE  CAPITOL  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  WAS  NAMED 
FOR  SIR  WALTER.  RALE 
WflO  WAS  COMMISSIONS D  OY 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH  OP  ENG- 
LAND TO  ESTABLISH  COLONIES 
IN  AMERICA.  THOUGH  HE  ** 
FAILED  TO  START  ANY 
COLONIES'  -MAHICH  LOST  HIM 
A  FORTUNE  AND  POLITICAL  PRESTIGE.-HIJ  IDEAS 
LIVED  AND  HE  BfiCAME  KNOWN  AS  "THE  FATHER 
OF  ENGLISH  AMERICA" 
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this  is  an  indian 
name  meaning 
"it is  long-tailed" 
referring  to  the 
panther/ 
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It's    Hard    to    Get    Up 

THIS  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  for  most  of  us. 
Of  course,  some  who  read  these  lines  will  scoff. 
Well,  good  luck  to  them.  They  are  folks  apart 
from  the  average  of  us.  The  chances  are  that 
where  one  or  two  who  read  this  little  homily 
haven't  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  up  in  the 
morning,  summer  or  winter,  for  most  of  us  it  is 
far  from  easy. 

Of  course,  we  poor  souls  who  are  going  to  do  it 
every  minute  are  weak — very  weak.  We  ought  not 
to  dwell  on  it;  it  is  a  bad  habit.  If  we  made  up 
our  mind  to  get  up  at  a  certain  time — and  did  so 
— the  task  would  not  be  hard.  And  that's  as  true 
as  gospel.  It  is  the  moment  of  doing  when  we 
fail.  After  all,  the  doing  is  merely  a  habit,  and 
those  who  have  mastered  it  have  the  admiration 
of  all  of  us.    And,  perhaps,  a  little  jealousy. 

But  there's  more  in  this  getting-up  business 
than  we  quite  realize.  A  good  get-up  in  the  morn- 
ing is  a  fine  foundation  for  the  coming  day's  suc- 
cess. A  hasty  getting  up,  and  more  than  likely 
a  hasty  breakfast,  with  a  hasty  dash  for  the  train, 
usually  means  a  hasty  day.  That  is  not  good.  It 
doesn't  make  for  success.  It  upsets  our  judgment. 
Rising,  under  whatever  conditions,  at  the  right 
time  establishes  a  fine  control  and  gives  the  mind 
tremendous  encouragement. 


The  sale  of  diamonds  is  a  good  barometer  in 
world  trade  of  general  prosperity.  When  the  de- 
mand for  diamonds  falls  off,  general  commerce  is 
slowing  down. 

o 

Virtually  all  wild  animals  except  common  rab- 
bits will  bite  a  man  when  first  handled,  says  a 
writer  in  Natural  History  magazine. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


Month  —  August-September,  1981  Submitted  by  Teachers 


APPRECIA1WENESS Susan   Smith 

(recognizes  a  tavor  and  shows  gratifude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    -Tom    O'Keeffe 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    -Peggy    Klock 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY    Noel    Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Jackie    Nichois 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY _. Michael   Akins 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT _ Joseph  Farlow 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY    Tom  Holt 

(means   what  he   says   and   does) 

APPLICATION    Chris  Manfre 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Kurt  Blanding 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Kenny  Temple 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE   Cissy  Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY   Ginger  Miller 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Cora  Ann  Asbury 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jackie  Andonian 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  her  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Ronald  Dubois 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  Stanley  Searle 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you 
can  do  so  by  employing  the  following  language: 
"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 

sum  of  $- (or  " —  per  cent  of  my  net  estate" 

or  "the  following  stocks  and  bonds  — - — ")  to  be 
used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on  behalf  of  multi- 
handicapped  Blind  Children". 


Last  eve  I  passed  beside  a  blacksmith  door, 
And  heard  the  anvil  ring  the  vesper  chimes; 

Then  looking  in,  I  saw  upon  the  floor 

Old  hammers,  worn  with  beat.ng  years  of  time. 

"How  many  anvils  have  you  had?"  said  I, 

"To  wear  and  batter  all  these  hammers  so?" 

"Just  one,"  said  he,  and  then,  with  twinkling   eye, 
"The  anvil  wears  the  hammers  out,  you  know." 

And  so,  thought  I,  the  anvil  of  Good  Hope, 
For  ages  skeptic  blows  have  beat  upon; 

Yet,  though  the  noise  of  falling  blows  was  heard, 
The  anvil  is  unharmed — the  hammer  gone. 
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Published  in  the  interest  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of    what   the   school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

Several  of  our  pupils  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Garden  for  the  Blind  located  in  a  near- 
by town. 

There  were  many  features  of  interest  to  the 
boys  and  girls.  Perhaps  what  they  enjoyed  the 
most  was  the  fun  in  climbing  the  framework  to 
form  a  living  tepee. 

o 

School 

I  play  with  the  blocks.  I  like  the  blocks.  I 
make  a  tower.  I  play  on  the  see-saw  and  swing 
and  merry-go-round. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 

o 

School 

I  put  beads  in  the  bottle.  I  came  to  school.  I 
came  on  an  airplane.  I  came  with  my  grand- 
mother.  I  said  good-bye  to  her. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 
o 

A  Picnic 

This  summer  I  had  a  picnic.  I  played  with  a 
friend.  We  ate  a  lot  of  hot  dogs  with  mustard 
and  beans.  They  were  cooked  outside.  It  did  not 
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rain.  It  was  warm  outside.  It  was  fun.  Halloween 
is  coming  with  candy  and  chocolate  cake. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


Summer  Vacation 

This  summer  I  slept  in  my  own  room.  I  sang 
songs.  I  like  The  Farmer  in  the  Dell.  I  saw  Mom- 
my and  Daddy  and  my  brother.  My  brother  and 
a  friend  came  for  me  last  month  and  took  me 
home.  My  daddy  drove  me  back  to  school  after 
vacation.  I  like  summer  vacation. 

Nickie  Dati,  Pupil 
o 

My  Birthday 

I  went  home  for  11  days.  Then  I  went  to  Ham- 
mon  State  School  for  4y2  weeks.  When  I  went  back 
home  we  had  a  celebration  on  Sunday.  It  was  my 
birthday  and  my  mother  made  a  birthday  cake 
for  me.  My  family  and  friends  came  over  to  my 
party.  I  got  a  new  tape  recorder  on  my  birthday. 
My  tape  recorder  is  at  home.  I  enjoyed  my  sum- 
mer vacation. 

Chris  Manfre,  Pupil 
o 

Things  I   Like 

I  drink  Grape  juice,  soda,  and  milk.  I  eat  hot 
cakes,  cup  cakes,  French  fries,  carrots,  jelly  beans, 
and  ice  cream. 

Elizabeth  Mangan,  Pupil 
o 

New  Shoes 

"New  jeans",  "My  Jordan",  "My  Becky",  "my 
teacher"  and  "my  new  shoes"  are  the  nice  things 
about  coming  back  to  school  this  year. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
(with    help) 


The  Beacon  Lodge 

On  August  8  at  9:00  a.m.  I  got  on  the  bus  and 
I  went  to  Beacon  Lodge.  Then  when  I  got  there 
I  got  a  check  and  then  after  that  I  went  hiking, 
bowling  and  biking.  Then  I  went  to  the  canteen 
to  buy  cookies,  soda,  potato  chips  and  corn  chips. 
I  also  went  to  the  fair.  I  got  on  the  roller  coaster. 
I  got  scared  but  it  was  fun.  Then  we  played 
games  and  ate  supper  there.  I  went  to  the  beach 
party.  I  went  swimming.  I  had  a  good  time  at 
Beacon  Lodge.  I  went  home  on  August  22. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 


My  Sister 

On  Thursday,  July  16,  I  went  home.  I  saw  my 
family.  I  played  my  records  at  home.  I  visited  my 
sister's  house.  I  saw  my  sister  and  her  family. 
My  sister  has  four  children.  She  has  3  girls  and 
1  boy.  I  talked  to  my  sister  and  to  her  children. 
I  played  with  my  nieces  and  nephew.  My  Uncle 
Ed  brought  me  back  to  school  on  Sunday. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Huntington  County  Fair 

On  August  20,  I  went  to  the  Huntington  Coun- 
ty Fair  on  a  school  bus.  When  we  got  there  we 
were  split  up  in  groups.  We  walked  around  and 
we  saw  animals.  Then  we  had  supper.  After  sup- 
per we  played  games.  Then  we  went  on  the 
amusement  rides.  I  went  on  a  roller  coaster  and 
the  wild  hurricane.  I  won  a  prize  playing  the 
Duck  Game.  Then  we  went  back  on  the  bus  and 
back  to  the  camp. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 


My  Family 


My  mother  and  father  like  me  very  much.  My 
brother  Bob  likes  me,  too.  I  have  two  sisters.  They 
are  Linda  and  Pat.  They  make  me  happy.  My 
mother  and  father  are  nice  to  me.  I  have  a  nice 
uncle.  His  name  is  Uncle  Tom.  He  makes  me 
happy.  He  talks  to  me.  My  sister  Linda  has  two 
cats.  I  like  cats. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 
o 

Summer  Fun 

I  spent  my  summer  vacation  at  home.  I  like  to 
be  at  home  so  I  can  watch  TV  during  the  day. 
My  favorite  shows  are  cartoons,  "The  Price  is 
Right",  and  "Love  Boat". 

I  went  shopping  with  Mommy  to  get  new 
clothes  for  school.  I  got  new  sneakers,  too. 

When  it  was  very  hot,  we  went  swimming  in 
the  pool.  The  pool  is  close  to  my  house.  It  is  fun 
to  splash  water  on  Mommy.  I  can  float  on  my 
back  in  the  water.  I  can  swim  across  the  pool,  too. 
I  am  glad  Miss  Becky  taught  me  how  to  swim 
because  it's  so  much  fun. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Walking 

I  love  to  walk  outside.  I  walk  side  by  side 
with  the  others.  I  love  to  hear  the  birds  sing. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
o 

My  New  School 

I  like  my  new  school.  I  like  my  new  friends, 
too.  I  say  "Hello"  to  everybody.  I  like  helping 
them. 

Adrianne  Kelly,  Pupil 
(with  assistance) 


Vacation  Time 

I  had  a  good  time  at  home  during  my  summer 
vacation.  I  played  with  my  brother.  We  played 
games  together.  Sometimes  we  watched  TV.  I 
like  the  Walt  Disney  Show  best.  We  went  swim- 
ming and  had  picnics,  too. 

My  Grandpa  came  to  visit  us  often.  When 
Grandpa  comes,  I  read  to  him.  We  do  lots  of 
things  together. 

I'm  glad  to  be  back  at  school.  It's  nice  to  see 
all  my  friends  again. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


The  Camp  York  Town  Bay 

I  went  to  the  shoe  store  and  had  my  shoe 
fixed.  I  put  money  in  the  coke  machine  and  as 
soon  as  I  put  money  in  the  coke  machine  I  got 
a  coke  for  the  first  time.  Then  I  came  home  and 
played  the  piano.  I  did  play  the  Slavic  Dance. 

I  went  to  Camp  York  Town  in  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas  on  Sunday,  August  2.  I  went  swimming. 
I  was  going  to  do  water  skiing  but  I  changed  my 
mind  because  I  don't  want  to  get  hurt.  I  went  on 
the  water  slide.  I  went  canoeing.  I  was  going  to 
go  sailing  but  I  decided  to  go  horseback  riding 
instead.  I  got  only  one  chance  to  go  on  the  bike. 
I  like  Camp  York  Town  Bay.  I  enjoyed  being 
there. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


My  Summer  Vacation 

My  father  brought  me  to  my  grandmother.  I 
stayed  there  for  three  weeks.  Then  on  Saturday 
my  Dad  took  me  to  the  river.  I  spent  the  night 
with  Wendy  Forest  and  we  had  onion  potato 
chips.  I  got  to  see  her  sister,  Christy.  She  gave 
me  some  magazines  called  Horizon.  Also  I  got  to 
go  with  my  Aunt  Irene  and  then  I  went  home  on 
Sunday  to  my  mother. 

On  Monday  I  went  to  the  guest  house  and  I 
got  to  play  the  piano.  They  said  that  I  played 
good.  They  asked  me  who  my  piano  teacher  was, 
and  I  told  them  that  my  piano  teacher  is  Mrs. 
Ou. 

This  summer  I  met  another  Hernandez.  Her 
name  is  Mrs.  Peggy  Hernandez.  She  has  two  kids, 
one  is  a  3-year-old  and  the  other  one  is  a  4- 
year-old.  I  read  the  Bible  for  them.  I  did  my 
reading  in  a  microphone.  I  also  had  time  to  cro- 
chet I  talked  to  Adelle  on  the  phone  and  with 
Norma  Stewart. 

I  went  to  Mississippi  and  spent  Labor  Day 
with  my  aunt.  I  got  to  talk  to  Wendy  there.  I  got 
to  play  the  piano  while  I  was  home.  I  went  out 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  and  had  punch  and 
cookies.  I  went  in  the  country  and  I  enjoyed 
swinging  on  the  swing. 

I  wrote  some  braille  using  the  slate  and  the 
stylus. 

I  enjoyed  meeting  many  people  this  summer. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

We  welcome  our  returning  pupils  and  staff  and 
our  new  pupils  and  staff  members,  trusting  that 
all  will  have  a  happy  and  fruitful  school  year. 

As  the  school  year  began  our  pupils  began 
their  new  schedules  and  again  entered  into  the 
traditional  early  fall  activities  —  chorus  and  bell 
choir  engagements  for  nearby  organizations,  a 
young  people's  play  at  a  local  school,  apple  pick- 
ing in  a  nearby  orchard. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  found  an  article  (to 
be  re-printed  in  two  parts)  written  by  Doctor 
Jessie  R.  Greaves,  the  founder  of  this  school. 

Among  her  many  honors  and  citations,  Doc- 
tor Greaves  had  been  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  an  international  so- 
ciety of  outstanding  women  who  are  in  the  field 
of  education.  The  article  appeared  in  the  Delta 
Kappa  Gamma  Bulletin  of  the  Fall  of  1960. 


My  Vacation 

This  summer  I  watched  the  TV,  played  with 
my  dog,  Gino,  went  to  church,  visited  my  sister 
and  brother.  When  the  weather  was  hot,  I  stayed 
on  the  porch  to  cool  off.  I  took  my  medicine  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  I  slept  well  and  had  a  nice  time. 

I  missed  school. 

o 

Home  for  the  Summer 

It  was  good  to  get  home  for  the  summer.  My 
trunk  was  so  heavy  my  father  could  hardly  carry 
it  into  the  house. 

My  brother  came  home  to  visit  for  three  weeks. 
He  got  up  late  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  I  got 
up  late,  too.  He  has  a  girl  friend.  He  visited  her 
and  came  home  late  at  night.  Now  he's  back  with 
the  Army  in  Colorado.  He  left  his  car  there. 

Mother,  Dad,  and  I  went  to  visit  my  sister, 
Joyce,  and  her  husband,  Bob.  Their  dog,  Rufus, 
still  likes  to  lick  my  face.  He  won't  stop  at  all. 

We  went  to  a  concert  at  Tanglewood.  We  slept 
in  a  cottage  two  nights.  The  Boston  Pops  Orches- 
tra played.  They  were  on  a  big  stage.  They  played 
good  music.  It  rained  the  night  of  the  concert 
and  my  mother  and  I  had  to  use  an  umbrella.  My 
father  got  all  wet.  I  have  a  record  of  the  concert 
but  it's  at  my  house. 

I  have  one  more  year  at  this  school  and  then 
I  graduate;  then  I'll  be  going  to  another  school 
but  I  don't  know  where. 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 
o 

The  Workshop  in  Coatesville 

This  year  I'm  old  enough  to  go  to  the  Work- 
shop in  Coatesville.  We  go  there  every  Tuesday. 
First,  I  had  to  find  a  pair  of  oven  mitts,  one  mitt 
for  the  right  hand  and  one  mitt  for  the  left  hand- 
I  put  stickers  on  the  mitts;  then  I  put  the  mitts 
in  a  plastic  bag. 

Miss  Blanche  packs  a  lunch  for  us  to  take 
with  us.  We  have  sandwiches,  fruit  and  cookies 
We  buy  soda  from  the  soda  machine.  I  like 
orange  soda. 

Pat  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Summer' 

In  the  summer  I  slept  in  bed  until  10:00  a.m. 
I  went  to  a  barbecue.  I  ate  hamburgers.  Mom 
took  me  back  to  school.  I  said  good-bye  to  Daddy. 

Jackie  Nichols,  Pupil 
o 

Summer  Vacation 

During  vacation  I  sat  around  and  did  nothing 
during  the  day.  My  mother  and  father  both  are 
working.  I  watched  TV  while  they  were  gone. 

I  got  up  at  10:00  a.m.  and  watched  "The  Jef- 
fersons",  "Alice",  and  "The  Price  Is  Right";  then 
I  ate  lunch  and  had  a  bologna  sandwich.  In  the 
afternoon  I  watched  "Ryan's  Hope",  "All  My 
Children",  "As  the  World  Turns",  and  "The  Guid- 
ing Light". 

When  my  mother  came  home  I  helped  her  get 
supper  ready.  I  set  the  table.  After  supper  I  called 
my  sister  on  the  telephone. 

One  Friday  night  we  went  to  the  movies  and 
saw  "Arnold".  It  was  a  funny  movie. 

On  the  weekends  we  went  out.  We  did  the 
grocery  shopping  and  ate  out  at  McDonalds. 

My  birthday  was  on  Thursday,  August  20th. 
I  went  bowling  and  got  ten  strikes.  We  cele- 
brated on  Sunday.  I  got  presents  from  my  family. 
There  was  a  big  birthday  cake  with  sixteen 
candles.  My  grandmother  came  on  Sunday  and 
stayed  with  me  for  the  whole  week. 

On  my  sister's  birthday  we  went  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  Woods.  We  drove  one  hundred  miles 
to  get  there.  We  had  a  picnic  there. 

I  missed  seeing  my  friends  from  school.  Their 
names  are  Michael,  Kurt,  Noel,  Kenny,  Chris, 
Stanley,  Joseph,  and  Ginger.  I  wrote  Michael  a 
letter  during  vacation.  I'm  glad  to  be  back  at 
school  so  I  can  see  all  my  friends  again. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 
o 

Beacon  Lodge 

I  got  into  the  station  wagon  and  Mrs.  Perry 
drove  me  to  the  bus.  When  I  got  to  Norristown  I 
took  the  bus.  All  the  people  were  on  the  bus  — 
Bernie,  Tony,  Marvin,  Eddie,  and  Eric.  There 
were  sixty  people  on  the  bus.  The  man  drove  the 
bus  to  Beacon  Lodge  Camp. 

Cabin  11  caught  on  fire  and  smoke  was  com- 
ing out  of  it.  It  was  a  huge  fire.  Rich  Morgan  put 
out  the  fire.  Phil  was  my  counselor.  I  was  in 
Cabin  8  after  I  moved  from  Cabin  9. 

We  went  bowling,  fishing,  bike  riding  and  hik- 
ing. I  caught  two  big  fish.  We  also  went  swimming 
and  rowing  on  the  lake.  At  our  beach  party  we 
played  in  the  sand.  We  had  a  picnic  at  Marsh 
Creek. 

We  went  on  a  bus  and  drove  to  the  county  fair 
with  all  the  counselors.  I  ate  hamburgers,  French 
fries,  hot  dogs,  and  had  coke.  We  went  on  rides 
and  saw  animals,  balloons,  and  games.  Then  we 
got  back  to  camp  and  played  basketball. 

We  also  had  a  talent  show  and  a  dating  game. 
Every  night  we  went  to  the  canteen  and  I  had 
two  root  beers,  potato  chips,  and  two  Sundrops. 

When  camp  was  over  I  packed  up  and  got 
back  on  the  bus.  I  want  to  go  back  to  Beacon 
Lodge  again  next  year. 

Stanley   Searle,   Pupil 
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YOU  AND  DISCIPLINE 

Most  adults  think  children  need  discipline. 
They  do:  but  discipline  does  not  mean  punish- 
ment. Discipline  means  setting  limits  on  chil- 
dren's behavior.  It  means  helping  them  learn 
what  they  can  do  and  where  they  can  do  it. 

Deaf^blind  children  in  a  residential  setting 
have  many  limits  already  set  for  them.  These  lim- 
its are  set  by  their  daily  routine,  by  the  buildings 
and  grounds  where  they  live,  and  by  your  expec- 
tations. 

At  first,  discipline  must  come  from  you.  You 
must  make  sure  that  the  child  follows  his  daily 
routine.  With  your  help,  a  child  can  learn  that 
he  eats  three  meals  a  day  and  at  the  same  times 
everyday.  He  learns  that  nighttime  is  the  time  to 
sleep.  He  learns  that  daytime  is  the  time  to  be 
awake.  These  limits  automatically  provide  some 
discipline.  When  his  daily  life  has  a  routine  pat- 
tern and  the  things  that  he  does  are  repeated 
regularly,  the  child  begins  to  develop  a  sense  of 
time.  He  may  never  learn  to  tell  time;  but  he 
will  know  when  it  is  time  to  eat,  to  sleep,  and  to 
play. 

The  layout  of  buildings  and  grounds  also  pro- 
vide limits.  Each  activity  has  a  place  of  its  own. 
The  place  to  eat  is  different  from  the  place  to 
sleep.  A  child  must  learn  to  go  to  one  area  for  a 
drink  of  water  and  to  another  area  to  go  to  the 
bathroom.  He  must  learn  where  he  can  go  and 
when  he  can  go  there.  He  must  also  learn  that 
there  are  places  he  cannot  go.  Gates,  doors,  and 
restricted  areas  provide  another  kind  of  disci- 
pline. 

An  adult  should  use  words,  signs,  and  touch 
to  let  a  child  know  what  he  can  and  cannot  do. 
Help  him  participate  in  many  activities.  Repeat 
these  activities  over  and  over  again.  Repetitions 
help  him  learn.  He  will  learn  what  to  do.  He  will 
also  learn  what  not  to  do.  Let  a  child  know  by 
words,  signs,  or  touch  what  you  expect. 

Deaf-blind  children  learn  to  do  what  you  ex- 
pect. Most  of  these  children  can  learn  to  wear 
clothing  and  shoes;  to  help  when  dressing  and 
undressing;  and  to  signal  their  needs.  They  may 
learn  to  use  signs  for  food,  for  sleep,  and  for 
other  needs. 

How  much  most  children  learn  depends  on 
how  much  you  expect  them  to  learn.  If  you  don't 
think  they  can  learn  to  do  these  things,  you  will 
be  right;  but  if  you  think  they  can  learn,  you 
will  also  be  right.  The  difference  between  what 
they  can  do  and  what  they  will  do  is  up  to  you. 
Your  expectations,  your  help,  and  your  demands 
will  help  them  learn.  As  each  child  learns,  your 
limits  become  his  limits. 

Discipline  isn't  easy.  You  may  have  to  say 
and  sign  NO;  but  think  before  you  say  NO  or 
STOP  or  DON'T.  See  if  there  are  other  choices. 
Say  NO  only  when  you  have  to.  Once  you  say  NO, 
stick  to  it.  Be  consistent.  Say  NO  and  mean  it. 
Don't  change  your  mind. 

Many  times  you  will  feel  frustrated,  angry,  or 
tense.  When  this  happens  take  a  moment  to  re- 


lax. Take  a  break,  stretch,  wiggle  your  toes.  When 
you  come  back  try  giving  the  child  a  smile,  a 
pat,  or  an  affectionate  hug.  Relaxing  will  help 
you  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  child.  Surprisingly 
enough,  he  may  relax,  too.  Tensions  may  disap- 
pear and  then  you  will  both  feel  better. 

Children  often  "get  to  us."  We  react  by  get- 
ting angry,  by  scolding,  or  by  punishing.  It  hap- 
pens time  and  time  again  and  we  wonder  why 
children  don't  learn.  They  just  keep  making  us 
angry. 

Unfortunately,  sometimes  children  will  act  up 
just  to  get  our  attention.  Angry  attention,  nice 
attention,  any  attention  will  do.  They  just  want 
attention.  If  you  find  this  happening  to  you  try 
ignoring  the  bad  behavior.  Children  are  very 
likely  to  continue  any  kind  of  behavior  to  which 
we  pay  attention.  This  is  as  true  of  deaf-blind 
children  as  it  is  of  other  children.  Try  to  ignore 
bad  behavior  if  at  all  possible.  Praise  and  reward 
good  behavior.  Verbal  praise,  pats,  hugs,  a  spe- 
cial treat,  will  often  increase  more  positive  ways 
of  acting  and  responding. 

Reference: 

A  Handbook  for  Persons  Working  with  Deaf- 
Blind  Children  in  Residential  Settings.  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education,  Wilson 
Riles,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Sacramento,  1976. 

Emma  DeLeon,  Teacher 


My  Vacation 

I  went  home  for  vacation  and  saw  Daddy  and 
Joanne.  My  dolls  went  home  with  me,  too. 

We  went  lots  of  places  during  the  summer. 
We  visited  my  Godmother.  She  gave  me  some 
fruit  and  cake,  and  two  glasses  of  orange  soda, 
and  a  dollar  bill.  She  gave  my  sister  a  bracelet. 

We  went  to  the  park  to  take  a  walk  so  I  could 
get  strong  to  come  back  to  school.  My  dog  went 
along,  too. 

I  got  two  new  listening  tapes.  The  stories  are 
"Snow  White",  and  "Alice  in  Wonderland".  I 
have  a  new  case  to  keep  my  tapes  in.  My  Dad 
and  my  sister  took  me  shopping  for  school  clothes. 
I  got  new  shirts  and  new  pants.  Saturday  I  got  a 
new  pair  of  shoes. 

Jackie  Andonian,  Pupil 


Do  You  Find  It  Easy 

Watching  Others  Carrying 

Your  Responsibilities? 
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EDUCATION   FOR  THE  DOUBLY 
HANDICAPPED 

The  world  has  been  very  slow  in  realizing  that 
the  handicapped  child  can  absorb  an  education. 
Even  yet,  the  child  who  has  a  double  handicap 
received  little  consideration  from  educators.  The 
blind  child  may  be  retarded  because  of  handicaps 
other  than  blindness  or  he  may  be  retarded  be- 
cause of  sheer  neglect.  He  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  "something  that  will  give  him 
a  lift  to  the  spirit  and  a  meaning  to  life." 

The  retarded  blind  child — the  slow  learner — 
the  blind  child  with  an  I.Q.  below  normal  is 
teachable.  No  retarded  blind  child  should  be  shut 
cut  of  an  opportunity  for  mental  development 
without  due  consideration  of  the  environment 
which  may  have  caused  his  lack  of  understand- 
ing. All  too  frequently  the  parents,  shocked  and 
frightened  to  find  themselves  burdened  with  a 
blind  child,  think  because  he  is  blind  he  cannot 
learn  anything.  They  dress  him,  they  feed  him, 
they  talk  about  him,  they  pity  him.  They  do 
nothing  that  might  lead  to  his  becoming  a  nor- 
mal child.  They  are  afraid  to  give  him  soft  food 
and  they  carry  his  bottles  with  him.  Their  anx- 
ious query,  "You  will  let  him  have  his  bottle, 
won't  you?"  I  have  heard  from  a  father  or 
mother  of  a  six-year-old  in  several  instances. 

Pity  sometimes  places  a  block  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  blind  child.  I  remember  when  a  couple 
brought  their  little  eight-year-old  son  to  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Retarded  Blind.  It 
was  during  the  war,  and  the  father,  who  was  an 
aviator  in  the  service,  said,  "I  do  not  approve  of 
the  way  this  child  has  been  handled."  The  moth- 
er interrupted,  "No,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected. He  will  never  be  able  to  do  for  himself. 
He'll  never  be  able  to  feed  himself."  Six  weeks 
later  the  boy  and  I  were  together  on  the  school 
lawn  when  an  airplane  flew  overhead.  The  little 
fellow  waved  both  hands  high  over  his  head  and 
shouted,  "Daddy,  Daddy!  I  can  feed  myself!" 

We  know  that  both  motion  and  posture  are 
largely  the  result  of  imitation  and  instruction. 
The  seeing  child  is  taught  to  reach  for  objects 
which  he  sees.  The  blind  child  must  be  taught  to 
see  objects  with  his  hands.  He  learns  to  reach 
when  he  is  shown  objects  that  create  sound.  If 
he  does  not  hear  the  object  or  see  it  with  his 
hands,  how  can  he  learn  to  reach?  How  can  he 
learn  to  feed  himself  if  the  food  is  always  put 
into  his  mouth?  If  he  does  not  see  his  socks  with 
eyes  or  fingers,  how  can  he  learn  to  put  them  on? 
It  may  be  just  this  form  of  neglect  that  is  the 
cause  of  his  retardation. 

Sadly  enough,  this  neglect  has  a  stultifying 
effect  on  the  child's  mind.  He  has  never  had  to 
learn  to  do  anything  with  his  hands,  so  why 
should  he?  He  resists  any  effort  to  teach  him 
and  responds  only  to  severe  pressure,  even  in 
eating.  It  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  capacity 
of  a  neglected  blind  child  by  present-day  psycho- 
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logical  tests.  He  has  built  up  a  strong  power  of 
resistance,  which  may  be  overcome  by  very  judi- 
cious training. 

Even  the  posture  of  the  blind  child  may  not 
be  indicative  of  his  mental  acuity.  We  hear  more 
easily  with  the  head  tipped  forward.  We  raise  our 
heads  high  to  see  things  that  are  in  front  of  us. 
If  we  did  not  see,  there  would  be  no  incentive  to 
sit  upright;  so  the  posture  of  the  blind  child  is 
not  good.  The  seeing  child  sits  and  stands  as  he 
sees  other  persons  sitting  and  standing;  the  blind 
child,  unless  taught,  has  nothing  to  imitate.  He 
seeks  the  position  most  comfortable  to  him.  It 
may  be  ugly;  it  may  be  injurious  to  his  health. 
He  does  not  know  that,  but  he  can  be  taught.  I 
have  learned  this  through  many  years  of  teach- 
ing blind  children.  It  requires  years — not  months 
— of  constant  insistence  with  corrective  exercises 
to  overcome  unnatural  posture. 

We  all  know  how  much  happiness  we  have 
had  when  teaching  a  little  child  to  walk.  He  soon 
learns  not  to  run  into  objects  that  are  hard  and 
rough.  The  blind  child  cannot  see  these  things 
when  he  tries  to  walk;  so,  after  making  several 
painful  contacts,  he  does  not  try  to  walk  again. 
He  simply  sits  but  he  does  not  sit  still.  He  has 
the  same  energy  that  the  seeing  child  expends  in 
running  and  jumping.  If  standing,  he  rotates  or 
makes  little  vertical  jumps;  if  sitting,  he  expends 
his  energy  in  head  rotation  and  shaking  of  hands 
or  head.  Here,  again,  exercising  the  various  parts  j 
of  the  body  in  natural  motions  helps  to  overcome 
so-called  "blindness." 

Unfortunately,  the  person  who  does  not  know 
the  restrictions  caused  by  blindness  sees  in  ugly 
postures  and  motions  indications  of  mental  re- 
tardation. Corrective  exercises  can  develop  nor- 
mal physical  habits  and  the  findings  of  a  good 
psychologist  can  be  helpful  in  aiding  the  individ- 
ual child. 

The  potentiality  of  the  mentally  handicapped 
blind  child  cannot  be  estimated.  He  should  not  be 
forbidden  a  chance  for  development  because  of  a 
low  I.Q.  This  child  should  be  placed  in  a  school 
with  blind  children  of  his  own  type.  He  is  a  piti- 
ful misfit  in  the  regular  school  for  blind  chil- 
dren. The  lessons  and  exercises  required  for  their 
development  are  not  planned  to  meet  his  needs. 
Instead,  they  show  his  lack  of  ability  and  in- 
crease his  fears  and  embarrassment.  It  is  cruel  to 
place  a  retarded  child  in  a  school  for  normal 
blind.  Children  are  naturally  little  savages  and 
they  love  to  make  fun  of  the  child  who  is  not  as 
fortunate  as  themselves.  No  child  should  have  at- 
tention drawn  to  his  deficiencies,  but  rather  to 
the  means  for  overcoming  them. 

The  school  for  the  retarded  blind  differs  in 
many  ways  from  the  school  for  normal  blind.  It 
must  be  ungraded.  Every  pupil  must  be  pushed  on 
in  each  subject  as  fast  as  he  can  progress.  He 
must  not  be  held  back  in  reading  and  spelling 
because  he  cannot  absorb  arithmetic.  He  must 
be  allowed  to  shine  in  every  way  possible  and 
whenever  the  opportunity  can  be  arranged.  Some- 
times the  spelling  bee  proves  to  be  an  efficacious 

(Please  turn  to  page  8) 
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How  the  Wright  Brothers  Learned  to  Fly 


TWO  boys  were  sitting  together 
near  a  big  window  watching  for 
their  father,  who  would  soon 
come  home.  Their  names  were  Wil- 
bur and  Orville  Weight.  When  at 
last  Mr.  Wright  came  in  sight,  the 
boys  ran  out  joyfully  to  meet  him. 
They  noticed  that  he  held  one  hand 
behind  him. 

"What  is  it?"  they  cried  together. 
For  answer  Mr.  Wright  brought  out 
a  queer  little  object  that  looked  something  like  a 
tiny  box  kite.    "Here's  a  helicopter,"  he  said. 

"Look!  I  will  throw  it  on  the  ground,"  and  he 
tossed  it  away  from  him.  William  held  out  his  hands 
to  catch  the  little  object,  but  it  did  not  fall.  Instead 
it  rose  up  into  the  air. 

The  boys  had  never  seen  such  a  thing. 

"Daddy,"  said  Orville,  "if  birds  and  a  helicopter 
can  fly,  why  can't  we?" 

"Because  we  have  no  wings,"  Mr.  Wright  an- 
swered. 

"But  why  don't  we  make  some?"  Orville  wanted 
to  know. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  "some  day  when  you 
grow  to  be  a  man  perhaps  you  can  make  some  wings 
big  enough  to  use  yourself." 

"I  will,"  said  Orville. 

"I  will  build  a  kite  big  enough  to  ride  on  when 
I  am  a  man,"  said  Wilbur. 

This  happened  way  back  in  1878.  The  year  1900 
came,  and  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  were  now 
young  men. 

"Well,  Wilbur,"  said  Orville  one  day,  "you  never 
made  that  kite  big  enough  to  take  a  ride  on." 

"No,"  answered  Wilbur,  "and  you  never  made 
your  wings  to  fly  with." 

"I  still  think,"  Orville  said,  "that  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  fly.  Just  think  of  those  big  eagles  that  fly 
so  easily.  Some  of  them  are  most  as  heavy  as  we 
are." 

"Well,  let's  watch  the  birds  and  see  if  we  cun 
find    out    how   they 
do    it,"    suggested 
Wilbur. 

To  help  them 
carry  out  their  plan, 
the  two  brothers  be- 
gan  to  build  a 
"glider."  This  glider 
looked  something 
like  a  very  large 
kite,  and  it  also 
looked  in  some  ways 
like  the  little  heli- 
copter that  Mr. 
Wright  had  brought 


home  to  Wilbur  and  Orville  so  many 
years  before. 

When  the  glider  was  finished  they 
picked  it  up  and  started  out  for  the 
little  town  of  Kitty  Hawk  by  the  sea. 
Around  on  all  sides  were  great  sand 
dunes  and  thousands  of  birds  soared 
in  the  sky. 

The  Wright  brothers  spent  long 
hours  lying  in  the  sand  watching 
these  birds,  and  they  learned  that 
they  could  fly  long  distances  without  flapping  their 
wings.  That  showed  that  the  birds  were  floating  on 
currents  of  air  just  as  a  swimmer  can  float  in  the 
water.  They  saw  how  the  birds  tipped  their  wings 
this  way  and  that  in  order  to  balance  and  steer. 

"Now  that  we  have  seen  how  they  do  it,"  said 
Wilbur,  "let  us  try  it,  too,  with  our  glider." 

Out  on  the  dunes  they  took  the  glider,  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  strong  rope.  They  tugged  it  to  the 
top  of  Little  Hill  and  balanced  it  on  the  edge  of  the 
slope.  Finally  they  gave  it  a  gentle  push  out  over 
the  cliff.  Down  the  slope  it  went — slowly  at  first, 
and  then  more  and  more  quickly,  until  it  was  fairly 
racing.  The  brothers  held  their  breaths.  Suddenly, 
a  rising  air  current  caught  the  wings.  The  glider 
swept  off  the  slope  and  flew! 

The  brothers  were  very  happy  about  this,  but 
their  work  was  not  done  yet.  They  knew  now  that 
the  glider  would  fly — but  could  they  ride  it?  Could 
they  steer  it? 

Again  they  brought  the  glider  to  the  top  of  Little 
Hill.  This  time  Wilbur  was  fastened  in  and  Orville 
pushed  it  off  just  as  before.  Again  it  was  caught  up 
and  again  it  flew. 

"Now,"  said  Wilbur  after  he  had  returned  to  the 
ground,  "we  must  learn  to  steer  the  glider  and  to 
balance  it  so  that  it  will  stay  in  the  air  a  long  time." 
Day  after  day  they  practiced  until  both  could  steer 
and  balance  quite  well. 

"Now,"  said  Orville,  "I  think  we  ought  to  put  a 

motor  in  our  glider." 
They  began  at  once 
to  build  the  motor 
and  when  it  was 
f  a  s  te  n  e  d  to  the 
glider  the  engine 
was  started  and  it 
rose  into  the  air  and 
carried  a  passenger. 
The  Wright 
brothers'  glider  be- 
came known  the 
world  over.  Its  name 
was  changed  t« 
airplane. 
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Education  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped 

(From  page  6) 
awakener;     sometimes     the     junior     chorus     or 
rhythm  band  provides  the  magic  key  that  opens 
the  child's  mind  to  his  own  ability  and  power. 

If  a  retarded  blind  child  is  to  take  his  place 
in  the  seeing  world,  he  must  grow  up  in  a  nor- 
mal home.  A  happy  home  life  must  be  a  part  of 
the  school.  This  provides  training  in  the  various 
phases  of  housework  and  gives  the  blind  child  an 
opportunity  to  know  the  furnishings  of  the  home. 
I  watched  a  blind  boy  in  the  pantry  wiping  a 
colander.  The  blind  teacher  asked  him  what  he 
was  wiping,  He  replied  "A  bowl."  She  asked  him 
if  it  was  smooth  and  he  told  her  it  had  dots  on  it 
but  they  were  not  like  braille  dots.  She  then 
filled  a  deep  pan  with  water  and  helped  the  pupil 
to  see  the  water  coming  up  through  the  holes 
that  were  "not  like  braille  dots."  So  he  learned 
what  a  colander  is  and  he  saw  how  water  passes 
through  the  holes  when  the  colander  sinks  into 
the  water.  He  learned  also  what  the  colander  had 
been  used  for  and  the  other  ways  in  which  it 
might  be  utilized. 

Each  child  can  and  should  be  trained  to  as- 
sume his  share  of  home  activities.  He  will  devel- 
op a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  feeling  of  pride 
when  he  learns  how  to  wipe  silver  or  to  dust.  He 
will  learn  the  value  of  the  necessary  things  in 
the  home  and  gain  an  understanding  of  his  own 
responsibility  toward  them. 

The  family  life  provides  many  opportunities 
to  help  others.  The  things  the  children  do  best 
aie  the  things  they  do  to  meet  the  urgent  need 
of  those  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  Older 
pupils  learn  by  helping  the  younger  ones.  Un- 
consciously they  develop  patience  and  self-con- 
trol, more  ability  to  solve  their  own  problems  and 
surmount  their  own  difficulties.  It  is  a  joy  to  see 
older  boys  and  girls  progress  in  their  own  devel- 
opment while  they  are  helping  younger  pupils.  By 
this  means,  one  of  our  girls  who  has  a  small  de- 
gree of  helpful  vision,  but  who  had  been  crippled 
in  a  fire,  developed  her  ability.  She  is  now  doing 
satisfactory  work  as  an  assistant  housemother.  A 
boy  with  only  very  defective  vision  in  one  eye, 
who  gave  very  little  promise  several  years  ago, 
now  sees  where  help  is  needed  and  supplies  it 
without  its  being  suggested  to  him.  He  is  valuable 
to  both  teachers  and  houseparents,  as  well  as  to 
the  pupils.  The  children  love  and  respect  these 
two  who  a  few  years  ago  were  regarded  as  use- 
less. 

The  real  home  life  creates  love  and  tender- 
ness. In  its  atmosphere  it  is  natural  for  children 
to  develop  religiously.  God  becomes  very  real  to 
them.  It  is  natural  for  them  to  talk  to  Him  and 
their  simple  little  prayers  are  spoken  with  a 
child's  faith  in  our  daily  chapel  service,  weekly 
prayer-meeting,  or  Sunday  School.  All  denomina- 
tions help  the  pupils.  They  take  them  to  church, 
and  every  Friday  evening  a  different  group  comes 
to  give  them  a  prayer-meeting. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 
This    article    was    written    by    Dr.    Jessie    Royer 
Greaves,  the  founder  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  Blind.  It  appeared  in  The  Delta  Kappa  Gam- 
ma Bulletin,  Fall,  1960. 


WILLIAM  F.  GALLAGHER  APPOINTED 

1981    UN  DAY  CHAIRMAN   FOR 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

William  F.  Gallagher,  executive  director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has  been  ap- 
pointed UN  Day  chairman  for  New  York  City  by 
Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch. 

UN  Day,  October  24,  will  commemorate  the 
36th  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 

"As  the  Director  of  an  organization  whose  ma- 
jor goal  is  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  blind  persons  throughout  the  world,"  Mr. 
Gallagher  said,  "I  am  doubly  pleased  to  learn 
that  this  year's  program  theme:  'The  UN:  Im- 
proving the  Quality  of  Life,'  will  highlight,  among 
other  issues,  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons   (IYDP)." 

In  addition  to  IYDP,  this  year's  UN  Day  ob- 
servation in  New  York  City  will  focus  on  two 
other  current  UN  issues  with  important  domestic 
implications:  refugees,  and  the  World  Water  Dec- 
ade. 

In  the  United  States,  more  than  1,000  commu- 
nities are  expected  to  participate  in  the  nation- 
wide observance  under  the  leadership  of  Robert 
Anderson,  chairman,  Rockwell  International  Cor- 
poration, appointed  1981  National  UN  Day  chair- 
man by  President  Reagan. 

Mr.  Gallagher  will  present  the  Mayor's  United 
Nations  Day  Proclamation  to  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam vanden  Heuvel,  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion of  New  York's  UN  Day  chairman  at  a  cere- 
mony on  October  26. 

Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  permanent 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations,  will  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  cere- 
mony. 

Among  its  services,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  provides  guidance  and  consulta- 
tion to  local,  state  and  regional  agencies  and 
schools  serving  blind  and  visually  impaired  per- 
sons and  to  consumer  groups.  It  also  serves  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  about  blindness 
and  promotes  the  development  of  educational, 
rehabilitation,  and  social  welfare  services  for 
blind  and  multi-handicapped  deaf-blind  children 
and  adults  through  legislation  and  public  com- 
munication. 
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Why  keep  others'  faults 
before  our  eyes  and  ours 
behind  our  backs? 
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Patriotism  isn't  marching  behind  a  band  and  puffing 
out  your  chest.  Patriotism  isn't  a  flash  of  fireworks  one  day 
of  the  year,  and  then  submerging  one's  emotions  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Patriotism  isn't  found  in  the  whooping  of  the 
crowd  or  maudlin  flag-waving. 

Patriotism  is  the  sum  of  the  three  cardinal  virtues:  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  Faith  in  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment; Hope  in  the  future  of  our  country;  Charity  toward  all 
and  malice  toward  none. 

Patriotism  is  that  spirit  that  makes  us  help  our  neigh- 
bors when  they  are  in  distress,  and  extend  sympathy  when 
they  are  stricken. 

Patriotism  is  the  tugging  at  our  heart-strings,  and  a  sin- 
cere kinship  with  those  who  toil  in  field  or  shop  or  market- 
place. 

Patriotism  is  the  emotion  that  makes  a  lump  rise  in  the 
throat  when  some  intrepid  spirit  strives  to  achieve  some- 
thing that  no  human  being  ever  before  achieved. 

Patriotism  is  to  be  unashamed  at  the  moisture  that  comes 
welling  up  in  our  tear-ducts  with  the  passing  of  some  great 
and  noble  soul,  who  unselfishly  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause 
of  mankind. 

Patriotism  is  loving  one's  country,  respecting  its  tradi- 
tions, and  honoring  its  people,  whether  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor. 

Patriotism  is  standing  firm  and  unselfish  for  the  right 
for  the  common  good,  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
sacrificing  self,  if  need  be,  and  unafraid  against  all  oppo 
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THE  ASTEROIDS 

|^\N  THE  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  1801,  a 
^-^  man  named  Piazzi  saw  something  no  one  had 
noticed  before.  Having  turned  his  telescope  to- 
ward the  star  group  known  as  Taurus,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  small  shining  object. 

Further  study  proved  that  the  little  object  was 
not  a  star.  It  was  the  first  "asteroid,"  or  "planet- 
oid,"  ever  found. 

Piazzi  was  a  Sicilian.  The  object  he  found  was 
named  in  honor  of  Ceres,  an  ancient  goddess  who 
was  supposed  to  watch  over  growing  crops. 

Since  that  time,  hundreds  of  other  asteroids  have 
been  found.  More  than  1,300  are  well  known  today. 
Many  others  have  been  seen  once  or  twice,  but  have 
been  lost  to  sight  afterward.  All  told,  it  is  believed 
there  are  several  thousand  asteroids.  New  ones  are 
being  found  every  month  of  the  year. 

Asteroids  go  around  the  sun,  the  same  as  the 
earth  and  the  other  planets  do.  Most  of  them  have 
orbits  near  to  circles,  and  most  of  them  are  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter. 

In  some  cases,  asteroids  have  paths  which  differ 
a  great  deal  from  those  of  the  major  planets.  They 
speed  away  from  the  sun  to  points  farther  distant 
than  Jupiter.  Then  they  come  back,  and  get  closer 
to  the  sun  than  Mars  ever  does. 

Ceres  has  a  diameter  of  about  485  miles,  and  is 
the  largest  asteroid  known.  Another  asteroid  has 
a  diameter  of  304  miles.  Still  another  is  243  miles 
in   diameter. 

Most  asteroids,  however,  are  much  smaller. 
Many  are  less  than  10  miles  in  diameter. 

A  famous  asteroid  or  asteroid  pair  is  known  as 
Eros.  In  January,  1931,  Eros  was  about  16,000,000 
miles  from  the  earth.  Astronomers  who  studied  it 
at  that  time  said  it  appeared  to  be  "double" — that 
is,  they  believed  it  was  made  up  of  two  asteroids 
which  kept  close  together  on  their  journey  around 
the  sun.  Each  of  the  two  parts  appeared  to  have 
a   diameter  of  about  eight  miles. 


Attentive 

"The  new  patient  in  Ward  B  is  very  good  look- 
ing," said  the  nurse. 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  matron,  <fbut  don't  wash  his 
face.  He's  had  that  done  by  four  nurses  this  morn- 
ing." 


"THE  COMMANDMENTS  FOR 
HAPPINESS" 

JUDGE  Joseph  Sabath,  an  outstanding  figure  in  the 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  has  had  a  long  and 
varied  experience  with  the  affairs  of  broken  homes 
and  wrecked  marriages.  He  has  presided  for  20 
years  over  what  he  calls  "the  nightmare  world  of 
the  divorce  courts."     He  says : 

"Ninety  thousand  people,  who  have  come  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways  through  bitter  recriminations 
have  stood  before  me  to  testify  of  broken  homes, 
sordid  betrayals,  and  the  unbelievable  rancor  which 
cause  separations.  I  am  told  by  social  workers  that 
no  judge  in  the  world  has  heard  as  many  divorce 
cases  as  I.  Not  that  I  am  in  any  way  proud  of  it. 
But  it  does  give  me  the  experience  to  speak  authori- 
tatively. 

"Out  of  my  fifty  years  of  married  life  and  my 
twenty  years  as  a  divorce  jurist,  I  have  framed  a 
decalogue  for  those  who  are  married  or  are  con- 
templating it,  which  I  think  would  prevent  at  least 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  marital  smashups.  I  wish  I 
could  place  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
of  the  1,400,000  couples  expected  to  marry  during 
the  year." 

Here  are  the  rules  of  a  successful  marriage : 

1.  Bear   and  forbear. 

2.  Work  together,   play  together,  and  grow  up  to- 
gether. 

3.  Avoid  the  little  quarrels,  and  the  big  ones  will 
take  care  of  themselves. 

4.  Compromise.     It  is  the  anti-toxin  of  divorce. 

5.  Practice    sympathy,    good    humor    and    mutual 
understanding. 

6.  Don't  grouch  before  breakfast — or  after  it. 

7.  Respect  your  "in-laws,"  but  don't  criticize  them 
or  take   criticism  from  them. 

8.  Establish  your  own  home,   even   in   a  one-room 
flat. 

9.  Fight  for  each  other,  but  not  with  each  other. 
10.  Build  your  home   on  religious   faith,   with   love 

and  forgiveness  as  the  watchwords. 


Familiar   Question 

The  Bootblack  "Light  or  dark,  sir?" 
The  Absent  Minded  Preacher:  "I'm  not  particu- 
lar,  but  please   don't  give  me  the  neck." 


food  £oa  JJwinjht 


FINDING  FAULT  is  a  lazy  man's 
job;  it's  easy  to  do.  The  galleries 
are  overflowing  with  critics  who 
crane  their  necks  and  wag  their  tongues.  They  play  no  ball;  they  fight  no  fights; 
they  make    no   mistakes  because   they  attempt  nothing. 

Down  in  the  arena  are  the  doers.  They  make  many  mistakes  because  they 
attempt  many  things.  Edison,  Burbank,  Ford,  Marconi  and  the  Wright  brothers 
probably  have  an  all-time  low  in  batting  average.  Ford  forgot  to  put  a  reverse 
gear  in  his  automobile.  Edison  once  spent  two  million  dollars  on  an  invention 
which  fizzled.  The  gigantic  creative  experiments  of  these  men  in  blazing  new 
trails  made  mistakes  inevitable.  But  who  remembers  the  critics  who  laughed  at 
them? 

The  man  who  makes  no  mistakes  lacks  boldness  and  the  spirit  of  adventure. 
He  is  a  brake  on  the  wheels  of  progress.  There  are  no  thrills  in  his  life;  and 
there   are    no    monuments   to    his   memory.     But    should    a    friend    of   his    achieve   the 

goal   over    a   road   that  was  rocky  and    rutty,   he    is   the   one    who   boasts "I    knew 

him  when  .   .  ." 
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FROM  TH E  EDITORS 
SCRAP  BOOK 


THE  RULE  OF  THREE 

Three  things  to  govern — Temper,  tongue  and 
conduct. 

Three  things  to  cultivate — Courage,  affection  and 
gentleness. 

Three  things  to  commend — Thrift,  industry  and 
promptness. 

Three  things  to  despise — Cruelty,  arrogance,  and 
ingratitude. 

Three  things  to  wish  for — Health,  contentment 
and  friends. 

Three  things  to  admire — Dignity,  intellectual 
power  and  gracefulness. 

Three  things  to  give — Alms  to  the  needy,  comfort 
to  the  sad  and  appreciation  to  the  worthy. 

*  *     * 

ADVICE  IS  PLENTIFUL 

Phineas  T.  Barnum,  the  famous  circus  owner, 
once  said,  "I've  had  a  lot  of  people  tell  me  how  to 
run  my  circus.  I've  listened  to  'most  all  of  them. 
But  it  is  a  strange  thing — most  of  the  fellows  who 
tell  me  how  to  run  the  show  end  up  by  wanting  to 
borrow  a  few   dollars." 

It  is  pretty  much  the  same  wherever  we  go.  The 
fellow  who  knows  all  about  how  the  other  fellow 
should  run  his  business,  usually  can't  run  his  own — 
he  can't  even  make  his  salary  stretch  from  one  pay 
day  to  the  next. 

And  that,  according  to  James  J.  Hill,  is  just 
about  the  first  and  foremost  qualification  of  any 
man.  If  he  can't  perform  the  simple  act  of  making 
his  own  money  last  from  one  pay  day  to  the  next, 
it's  pretty  good  proof  that  he  couldn't  manage  any- 
thing else. 

♦  *     # 

DAILY  INVENTORY 

When  evening  comes,  go  off  into  a  quiet  place 
and  review  your  day. 

Have  you  been  kind  and  thoughtful  or  mean  and 
thoughtless  ? 

Have  you  kept  an  even  temper,  or  have  you  lost 
your  temper  when  things  have  gone  wrong? 

Have  you  been  pleasant,  or  grouchy? 

Have  you  inspired  those  whom  you  have  met,  or 
have  you  depressed  and  discouraged  them? 

Have  you  done  something  creative  and  worth- 
while, or  have  you  wasted  the  day  with  petty  things? 

Have  you  been  square  and  fair  in  what  you've 
done? 

Have  you  increased  the  happiness-moments  in 
the  lives  of  others,  or  have  you  thought  only  of  self? 

Have  you  enlarged  your  mental  horizon,  expanded 
your  personality — have  you  grown  larger,  or  shrunk 
smaller? 

What  we  do  day  by  day  determines  what  we  be- 
come. Hour  by  hour  we  build  our  lives  for  better 
or  for  worse.  A  daily  inventory  will  help  to  keep 
us  on  the  right  track,  headed  toward  our  highest 
ideals.  " 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  WORTH? 
The  Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Human  Body 

Sulphur — Enough  to  rid  a  dog  of  fleas. 
Lime — Enough   to  whitewash   a   chicken  coop. 
Fat — Enough  for  six  bars   of  soap. 
Iron — Enough  for  a  six-penny  nail. 
Phosphorus — Enough  for  20   boxes   of  matches. 
Sugar — Enough   for   10  cups  of   coffee. 
Potassium — Enough   to  explode   a   toy   cannon. 
Total  Value — 87  cents. 
The  rest— H20. 

—The  Trumpet 

•  •     • 

ATTAINMENT 

Climbing  higher  is  a  matter  of  willingness  to  pay 
the  price.  Most  of  us  are  willing  to  give  about 
eight  hours  a  day  to  our  jobs.  Up  to  this  point 
everyone  else  is  in  the  race.  But  those  who  forge 
ahead  put  in  "overtime."  The  return  for  a  standard 
day's  work  is  moderate  because  competition  is  so 
keen,  but  overtime  pay  is  always  high — it  goes  up 
in  a  geometrical  ratio. 

Many  thousands  have  the  ability  to  achieve  out- 
standing success  in  every  undertaking  of  life — poli- 
tics, literature,  music — if  they  were  willing  to  give 
themselves  and  overtime  to  one  achievement.  Get- 
ting is  the  result  of  giving.  When  one  directs  all 
his  energy  into  one  channel,  and  gives  himself  whol- 
ly to  one  task,  something  will  happen. — The  Speak- 
ers Library. 

*  »     • 

KNIGHTS  OF  OLD  CALLED  SMALL,  SKINNY 
LEGGED 

Steel-armoured  knights  of  old  whose  prowess  and 
chivalry  have  warmed  the  hearts  of  school  children 
everywhere  probably  were  little  fellows  with  skinny 
legs. 

This  evidence  on  the  old  warriors  was  reported 
in  a  recent  issue  of  United  States  Steel  News. 

"That  they  were  strong  goes  without  saying, 
since  a  suit  of  steel  armour  weighed  about  60 
pounds,"  the  magazine  said.  "But  they  were  not 
large.  Quite  the  contrary.  A  man  of  average  sta- 
ture today  would  find  it  impossible  to  get  into  a 
medieval  suit  of  armour." 

One  reason  advanced  for  the  large  size  of  modern 
man  was  his  "better-balanced  diet." 

Another  factor  was  reported  to  the  publication 
by  John  W.  Higgins,  Worcester,  Mass.,  steel  execu- 
tive. 

He  wrote  that  armoured  suits  were  worn  by 
"young  men,  20  to  30  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
trained  from  boyhood  for  the  tournaments.  They 
spent  long  hours  in  the  saddle,  which  probably  pre- 
vented to  some  degree  the  development  of  leg  and 
thigh  muscles,  and  they  were,  of  course,  considerably 
restricted  in  breathing  by  the  heavy  breast  plates 
and  closed  helmets." 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  OCTOBER,  1981  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS   Susan   Smith 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    Kurt    Blanding 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION Pat    Lewchenko 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Noel  Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Jackie  Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY Kenny  Temple 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS   Stanley  Searle 

(goes   out  of  his   way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Kurt  Blanding 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Ginger  Miller 

(means  what  she  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION Michael  Akins 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Kenny  Temple 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Michael  Akins 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE  Ronald  Dubois 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  - - Jackie  Nichols 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE   Joey  Waters 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Peggy  Klock 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  her  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS ...Chris  Manfre 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Linda    Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


T- 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2  — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of    what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

Miss  Heberlig,  swimming  instructor  for  our  pu- 
pils is  a  native  Pennsylvanian  from  Carlisle. 

She  has  been  working  with  our  young  ones 
since  1974.  Her  teacher  training  education  took 
place  at  the  East  Stroudsburg  State  College  where 
she  was  graduated  in  the  field  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education. 

Miss  Heberlig  has  continued  to  further  and  up- 
date her  skills  and  proficiencies  by  graduate  work 
in  Special  Education. 


Shape 

This  is  a  square,  this  is  a  circle,  and  this  is  a 
triangle.  Very  good! 

Elizabeth  Mangan,  Pupil 


Halloween 

Halloween  is  coming  up.  It  is  fun  with  spooks 
and  ghosts.  We  will  have  candy  and  cookies.  I  can 
sing  the  Halloween  song  "This  is  Halloween".  Af- 
ter Halloween  comes  Thanksgiving,  then  Christ- 
mas. I  will  sing  "Santa  Claus  Is  Coming  to  Town". 
There  will  be  parties  for  Halloween  and  I  am  all 
excited. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 
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A  Card 

I  bought  a  card  for  Miss  Becki.  Miss  Becki  ij 
our  school  nurse.  A   baby  is  going  to  be  at  he 
house.  She  will  not  be  in  school  for  a  while  but  shtj 
is  coming  back. 

Christopher  Manfre,  Pupil 
o 

Music 

I  love  music.  I  jump  up  and  down  to  the  musicf 
I  also  hum  to  the  song. 

Adrianne  Kelly,  Pupil 

o 

Exercise 
I  like  to  do  my  exercise.  I  put  my  hands  up  am 
down.  I  love  doing  it. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
o 

Buttoning— Tooth  Brushing 

I  button  my  coat.  I  do  it  right.   I  brush  ml 
teeth.  I  like  to  brush  my  teeth.  I  like  to  brush  m; 
teeth. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 
o 

Singing 

I  sing   "Happy  Birthday,   Happy   Birthday   tfl 
you."  I  sing  the  grace  at  lunch.  I  sing  "All  gooi 
gifts  around  us  are  sent  from  heaven  above." 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
o 

School 

School  is  fine.  It  is  nice  out  now.  It  is  fun  t 
be  outside  with  my  friends.  We  sit  on  the  Merry 
go-Round.  In  speech  class  I  am  trying  to  learn  fr 
speak  in  complete  sentences.  In  Mr.  Meyerend' 
class  I  am  learning  about  tastes  and  smells  and 
am  learning  to  find  my  way  around  the  schoo 
without  help. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 
o 

Picking  Apples 

I  went  to  Nussex  Orchard  in  West  Chester  t< 
pick  apples.  We  drove  there  in  the  bus.  There  wer» 
lots  of  trees  and  lots  of  apples.  We  picked  thre- 
different  kinds  of  apples  and  filled  five  basket* 
We  sampled  every  kind  of  apple.  They  were  al 
good.  When  we  left,  the  man  gave  us  cider  t< 
take  back  to  school.  We  drank  the  cider  in  Mis 
DeLeon's  Homemaking  Class.  We  are  going  t| 
bake  apple  pies. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Jack-O-Lantern 

In  class  I  made  a  Jack-O-Lantern.  First  I 
colored  a  paper  bag  orange.  The  top  of  the  bag  is 
green.  After  the  bag  was  colored  I  stuffed  it  with 
scrap  paper.  That  made  the  pumpkin  big  and  fat; 
then  I  put  eyes,  nose,  and  a  mouth  on  the  pump- 
kin. The  Jack-O-Lantern  was  fun  to  make.  I'm 
going  to  make  some  more  decorations  for  Hallo- 
ween. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupli 
o 

Out  on  the  Town 

Every  day  of  the  week  Miss  Betty  takes  two 
people  shopping  from  our  class.  We  drive  to  town 
in  a  blue  station  wagon. 

Sometimes  we  go  to  K-Mart  or  Acme.  Our  class 
buys  all  kinds  of  things — cookies,  batteries,  and 
toys. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  Joseph  and  I  got  to  go 
out  shopping.  We  did  not  need  anything  at  the 
store  so  we  went  to  Roy  Roger's  instead.  Joseph 
had  a  coke  and  I  had  ice  cream  with  chocolate 
syrup  on  it.  I  really  like  Roy  Roger's.  I  have  gone 
there  before  and  I  hope  to  go  again. 

I  want  to  thank  Miss  Betty  for  taking  us  shop- 
ping and  for  sometimes  stopping  at  Roy  Roger's 
for  a  treat. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 
o 

Uncle  Tom 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  I  have  a  nice  uncle 
and  his  name  is  Uncle  Tom.  He  is  being  nice  to 
me.  He  talks  to  me. 

Tom  Holt,  Pupil 


The  New  Club 

The  name  of  our  club  is  "The  Campers  Club." 
It  was  organized  on  August  8,  1981.  The  president 
of  the  club  is  Michael  and  the  vice  president  is 
myself.  The  secretary  is  Mrs.  Facemyer  and  the 
public  relation  officer  is  Mrs.  Langwig. 

We  are  celebrating  Kenny's  birthday  on  De- 
cember 12.  We  are  putting  on  a  musical  play.  We 
are  also  doing  two  dances  "Shoemakers  Dance" 
and  "Manhattan  and  the  Transfer." 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 
o 

Columbus  Day 

On  October  12  we  celebrate  Columbus  Day.  He 
sailed  America  in  The  Santa  Maria.  The  soldiers 
watched  him  during  the  night  that  he  discovered 
America.  Columbus  believed  that  earth  was  round. 
I  always  enjoy  the  holiday. 

Columbus  was  a  great  man. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 


Fire  Prevention 

We  talked  about  the  causes  of  fire  during  our 
scout  meeting.  I  remember  that  playing  with 
matches  and  overloading  a  receptacle  can  cause 
fire.  I  will  not  play  with  matches  nor  plug  my 
transister  radio  to  any  outlet  when  somebody  has 
already  plugged  his  transister  there. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


My  Telephone  Call 

Monday  night  my  parents  called  me.  I  told  my 
father  that  my  radio  was  broken.  I  can't  turn  the 
knob  because  it  is  too  loose.  My  8-Track  is  work- 
ing but  it  has  a  lot  of  dust  in  it.  When  I  go  home, 
my  father  will  fix  it. 

My  mother  is  going  to  a  meeting  with  a  teach- 
er from  the  new  school.  I'll  be  going  too  when  I 
graduate  from  Royer-Greaves.  Next  time  she  calls, 
she'll  tell  me  all  about  the  new  school. 

My  father  is  doing  O.K.  He  waters  the  garden 
so  the  vegetables  will  grow.  My  mother  is  so  proud 
because  I  am  being  good.  I  can't  wait  until  I  go 
home  to  see  my  family  again.  I  miss  my  family 
and  they  miss  me,  too.  There  are  so  many  days 
between  vacations. 

My  mother  is  mailing  my  police-band  radio  to 
me  so  I  can  listen  to  it  at  school.  It  takes  eight 
batteries.  I'll  try  to  get  the  police  calls  on  the 
radio. 

My  sister  and  her  husband  are  O.K.  Rufus  (the 
dog)  jumps  on  me  and  always  licks  my  face.  He 
never  stops.  He  likes  me  so  much.  I  like  him,  too. 

My  brother  is  still  in  Colorado.  He  left  his  jeep 
in  Colorado.  He  needs  plates  for  the  jeep  but  he 
forgot  to  take  them  home  this  summer. 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 


My  Toys 

"My  pony",  "a  puzzle",  "a  block",  "a  toy",  "a 
kite"  are  the  things  I  like. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
(with  help) 


Workshop  Day 

This  is  my  first  year  to  go  to  the  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  in  Coatesville.  Every  Tuesday  ten  stu- 
dents go  to  the  Workshop.  We  ride  in  the  van  to 
get  there. 

At  the  Workshop  we  count  out  three  pot- 
holders:  put  stickers  on  them;  and  put  them  in  a 
bag.  I  like  to  work  at  the  Workshop  because  it's 
fun. 

We  eat  lunch  in  Coatesville.  Miss  Blanche 
packs  a  bag  lunch  for  us.  We  have  sandwiches, 
cookies,  and  an  apple.  We  buy  soda  from  a  ma- 
chine. I  like  orange  soda  most.  We  have  a  cookies 
break,  too.  Miss  Blanche  packs  extra  cookies  for 
us  to  eat.  Our  break  helps  us  relax.  It's  very  good 
for  us.  Tuesday  is  the  best  day  of  the  week  be- 
cause it's  Workshop  Day. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


My  New  Class 

This  year  I  have  a  new  schedule  and  some  new 
classes.  I  like  my  Homemaking  Class  most. 

Miss  DeLeon  is  teaching  us  how  to  cook.  We 
made  raisin  cookies.  I  had  to  help  cut  the  raisins. 
The  cookies  were  good  when  they  came  out  of  the 
oven.  We  ate  them  and  had  apple  cider  to  drink. 
Our  class  baked  fudge  brownies  with  nuts,  too. 

I  like  to  eat  and  that  is  why  I  like  Home- 
making  Class. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

The  second  section  of  "Education  for  the  Doub- 
ly Handicapped"  by  Doctor  Jes.-.ie  Royer  Greaves 
is  found  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine. 

The  bell  choir  and  chorus  has  had  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  fail  engagements  as  many  or- 
ganizations have  highlighted  the  United  Nations 
theme  of  The  International  Year  of  the  Disabled 
Person  in  their  programs. 

Our  young  ones  had  a  happy  spooky  time  on 
Halloween  with  the  traditional  tricks  and  treats. 

Some  of  our  boys  have  had  a  new  experience 
this  fall — the  opportunity  to  attend  soccer  practice 
and  games  at  a  local  school. 

With  Thanksgiving  imminent,  the  holiday  sea- 
son follows  close;  then,  indeed,  our  pupils  (and  all 
of  us)  will  be  swept  into  myraid,  merry  activities 
of  Christmastime. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 
o 

Piano 

A  piano,  a  piano,  a  piano 

Some  pianos  are  red,  white,  and  blue, 

Some  are  made  of  gold. 

Whenever  you  touch  them  they  make  a  beautiful 

sound. 
Some  are  easy  to  carry  around  with  you. 

If  I  had  a  dozen  pianos, 

I  would  take  them  with  me, 

And  I  would  play  them  all  of  the  time. 

I  would  also  start  a  piano  collection  for  a  very, 

very  long  time, 
As  long  as  I  live. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


Special  Olympics  Fund-Raising  Program 

When  I  went  to  the  Special  Olympics  Fund- 
Raising  Program  I  met  Larry  Kane  and  Jean  Gal- 
lagher. They  served  food  to  us.  I  had  tuna,  water- 
melon, and  strawberry  cheesecake.  I  drank  coke 
and  sprite.  Mr.  Ronnie  took  Pepsi. 

On  the  program  I  sang  two  songs,  "The  Great- 
est Love  of  All"  and  "What  a  Wonderful  Thing  to 
be  Me."  Mr.  Ronnie  played  the  piano  while  I  sang. 
I  sang  in  front  of  the  big  crowd.  After  my  song 
there  was  big  applause.  Some  said  "Bravo!"  I 
heard  conversations  saying  that  my  singing  was 
good.  I  enjoyed  being  there. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
o 

Home  For  The  Weekend 

On  Friday  my  Mommy  is  going  to  pick  me  up  at 
1:00  to  go  home  for  the  weekend.  When  I  get  home 
I'm  going  to  watch  TV.  I'm  going  to  watch  "Sesa- 
me Street"  and  "Mr.  Rogers".  I  like  Big  Bird.  He  is 
nice  and  very  funny. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
o 

Halloween 

On  Halloween  we  sing  Halloween  songs  and  we 
get  dressed  in  costumes.  We  have  refreshments,  we 
play  games;  and  we  get  some  prizes.  Our  Hallo- 
ween party  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 
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FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 
CHRISTMAS  -  1981 

Flight   Departures  —  Thursday,    December    17,    1981 
Fight   Returns  —  Tuesday,  January  5,   1982 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 

Please  realize  w  eschedule  our  transportatior 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  childrer 
to  the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  pur 
pose;  and  we  schedule  our  transportation  anc 
personnel  to  meet  all  arriving  flight  children  ai 
the  airport  on  the  particular  date  set  for  thai 
purpose.  Everyone's  cooperation  is  sincerely  appre 
ciated. 

It  creates  serious  problems  when  we  do  nol 
receive  the  necessary  information  at  the  time  it  h 
needed.  Please  carefully  read  the  paragraphs  be 
low. 
DEPARTURES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  weei 
ahead  of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  children 
whether  they  are  flying  escorted  or  unescorted 
This  will  permit  the  checking  of  luggage  BE- 
FORE the  child  goes  to  the  flight  departun 
gate  to  board  the  plane;  as  we  must  now  take 
all  unescorted  children  TO  THE  DEPARTURE 
GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  fro: 
the  child's  ultimate  departure  gate  because 
must  turn  the  child  over  to  the  escort  at  th< 
escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to  know 
week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  airline,  flighl 
date,  flight  due  time,  flight  number,  and  where 
the  flight  is  coming  from. 

ARRIVALS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the  air 
line  on  which  the  child  will  be  arriving,  his 
flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

2.  If  he  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  escort's 
name  and  relationship  to  the  child.  We  need  tc 
know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is  checked  oi 
hand  carried.  The  child  will  be  met  at  his  arri- 
val gate. 

o 

A  Music  Fair 

When  I  was  home  over  the  summer  I  went  to  a 
music  fair  with  my  mother,  father,  grandmother 
and  sister.  There  was  a  big  stage  in  front  and  hun 
dreds  of  chairs  all  over.  I  heard  all  kinds  of  music 
— rock  and  roll  and  country. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  the  front  row,  I  saw  Donny 
and  Marie  singing  on  stage.  They  had  spotlights 
shining  on  them  while  they  sang.  Some  of  the 
songs  they  sang  were,  "I'm  Leaving  It  Up  To  You" 
"Puppy  Love",  "Nothing  Like  The  Real  Thing 
Baby",  and  "Paper  Roses". 

The  audience  loved  the  fair  and  they  clapped 
after  every  song.  Another  man  played  the  piano 
and  sang  a  few  songs.  He  was  really  good.  We  also 
heard  drums,  trumpets,  and  xylophones  being 
played. 

Andy  Williams  and  Marie  Osmond  did  a  song 
together  called  "The  Times  Of  Your  Life". 

Everyone  in  my  family  loved  the  fair,  and  I 
hope  to  go  back  again  someday. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


THE   BOY   WHO   LOVED  MUSIC. 

RANZ  PETER  SCHUBERT  was  born  128 
years  ago,  in  Vienna,  Austria.  He  possessed 
a  great  love  for  music,  and  when  he  was 
only  twelve  years  old,  he  played  in  the  boys' 
orchestra  in  the  imperial  school.  One  day, 
during  orchestra  practice,  the  leader  heard 
little  Franz  play  so  well  that  he  wondered  who  he 
was.  After  the  practice  was  over,  he  spoke  to  the 
little  musician;  and  from  that  time  on,  they  were 
good  friends. 

Another  day,  his  friend  found  little  Franz  put- 
ting down  some  notes  on  a  piece  of  paper.  He 
looked  at  them,  and  saw  that  they  were  a  very  beau- 
tiful composition;  and  after  playing  them  over  on  the 
piano,  he  asked  Franz  if  he  often  composed  music. 

Franz  replied,  "0  yes!  I  am  always  at  it;  but 
sometimes  I  do  not  have  any  music  paper." 

"After  this,  I'll  see  that  you  get  all  the  music 
paper  you  want,"  said  the  older  boy. 

The  little  musician  was  very  grateful  for  this,  and 
wrote  a  great  deal  of  music.  Some  one  said  that  he 
could  set  an  advertisement  to  music. 

He  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  boy's  orchestra 
after  the  director  had  resigned  to  organize  a  band  in 
another  part  of  the  city. 
There  was  nothing  Franz 
liked  better  than  to  prac- 
tice. He  greatly  admired 
other  great  musicians  and 
understood  their  works  al- 
most as  well  as  they  them- 
selves. 

When  he  was  seventeen, 
he  left  the  music  school, 
and  helped  his  father  teach 
school.  In  this  work  he 
was  a  great  help  to  his 
parent.  This  went  on  for 
three  years,  and  all  the 
time  he  kept  composing 
music.  In  fact  some  of  his 
best  works  were  accom- 
plished during  this  time. 

When  he  was  twenty,  he 
stopped  teaching  school  and 
lived  with  a  young  friend 
named  Schober.  Franz  was 
very  poor  and  his  parents 
lived  a  very  humble  life, 
but  he  was  happy  with  his 
music.  He  would  start  to 
write  music  as  soon  as  he 
*ros,    in  the  morning,  and 


A  HEAVY    LOAD. 


keep  at  it  until  two  in  the  afternoon.  Sometimes 
during  his  dinner,  he  would  think  of  an  air  and  write 
it  down,  forgetting  all  about  his  meal. 

It  is  said  that  he  has  been  known  to  get  up  dur- 
ing the  night  and  compose  a  selection,  the  tune  of 
which  had  been  running  through  his  mind  during  his 
waking  moments. 

A  very  interesting  story  is  told  of  one  of  his  most 
famous  songs,  "Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark."  One  day 
when  he  was  about  to  dine  with  some  friends,  he 
told  them  he  wished  he  had  some  music  paper  on 
which  to  write  down  a  new  song.  One  of  them  took 
a  bill  of  fare  and  marked  lines  on  it;  and  on  this 
Schubert  wrote  this  beautiful  piece. 

He  wrote  a  vast  number  of  musical  compositions, 
but  only  a  few  were  published,  the  majority  after  his 
death.  Indeed,  he  wrote  so  many  pieces  that  some 
publishers  think  he  could  not  have  written  all  of 
them. 

One  time  a  friend  of  his  who  had  received  one 
of  his  compositions,  copied  it  in  a  lower  key,  then 
brought  it  back  to  Schubert,  who  played  it  over  on 
the  piano. 

"This  piece  isn't  so  bad,"  said  the  noted  composer 
after  he  had  carefully  studied  the  composition.     "Who 

wrote  it?"     He  did  not  rec- 
ognize his  own  work. 

Schubert  worked  so 
hard  and  was  so  poor  all 
his  life  that  he  died  just 
when  he  was  beginning  his 
life  work  —  when  he  was 
only  a  little  past  thirty. 
Had  he  lived  longer,  many 
more  masterpieces  might 
have  been  composed  by  this 
artist.  Often  he  had  to 
go  without  food  because  he 
could  not  get  much  for  his 
compositions. 

He  was  a  kind  and  gen- 
tle man.  He  loved  the 
common  people  as  well  as 
the  rich,  and  was  in  return 
loved  by  both.  He  was 
happy  with  his  music,  and 
died  after  giving  a  life  of 
service  to  one  of  the  great- 
est arts,  the  art  of  music. 
At  the  present  time  his 
compositions  are  in  great 
demand,  and,  like  the  old 
hymns,  they  will  live  ^a 
for  years  and  years. 
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Swimming  For  The  Cerebral 

Palsied  Child 

For  many  years,  swimming  instruction  for  the 
handicapped  has  been  used  successfully  in  addi- 
tion to  physical  therapy  and  rehabilitation. 

Recently,  through  specifically  designed  pro- 
grams, there  have  been  major  publications  of  in- 
structional techniques  for  swimming  and  hydro- 
therapy for  the  treatment  of  cerebral  palsy  (C.P.). 
The  research  literature  implies  that  a  neuro-de- 
velopmental  treatment  approach  be  used  in  ad- 
junct to  the  American  Red  Cross  methods. 

In  this  approach  the  experienced  swimming  in- 
structor would  supervise  a  pool  therapy  program 
based  on  the  neuro-developmental  treatment 
goals: 

1.  to  facilitate  normal  muscle  tone  and  normal 
patterns  of  movement  through  inhibition  of 
abnormal  postural  reflexes. 

2.  to  maintain  an  integrated  approach — pro- 
moting symmetrical  movement  patterns 
through  specific  swimming  skills — for  ex- 
ample the  breast  stroke  and  frog  kick  and 
finning  and  sculling.  (Skills  such  as  flutter 
kicking  are  found  to  be  ineffective  in  some 
types  of  C.P.) 

3.  for  the  severely  involved  child  who  might 
not  be  able  to  float  or  who  is  extremely 
tense,  "relaxation  skills"  are  included  in  this 
program. 

The  therapeutic  effects  of  immersion  in  warm 
water  (96°-100°  F)  are  of  prime  importance  in  the 
use  of  aquatics  as  a  rehabilitation  modality.  The 
raising  of  the  body  temperature  physiologically 
reduces  the  hypertonus  in  the  spastic  type  of  C.P. 
The  property  of  buoyancy  is  utilized  to  provide 
weight  relief  for  the  c.p.  child.  With  this  lighter 
feeling  the  child  can  move  more  easily.  The  water 
provides  support  where  the  spastic  child  may 
learn  to  sit,  stand,  and  walk. 

By  resisting  buoyancy,  the  uncontrolled  and 
wide-ranging  movements  of  the  athetoid  c.p.  child 
may  be  minimized  and  more  functional  movement 
practiced. 

Some  of  the  functional  skills  which  may  be 
worked  on  in  the  aquatic  setting  include:  sitting 
with  independent  balance,  standing  with  balance 
weight  shifting,  one  foot  balance,  walking,  jump- 
ing, and  stair  climbing. 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  of  warmth  and  buoy- 
ancy, water  also  provides  a  medium  in  which  car- 
diovascular endurance  can  be  obtained  and  main- 
tained. Cerebral  palsy  children  frequently  have 
low  endurance  levels  for  rigorous  activities  on 
land.  Upon  entering  the  water  the  heart  rate  and 
circulation  are  increased.  Movements  involving  the 
larger  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  legs  will  help  to 
improve  one's  general  physical  condition.  A  train- 
ing effect  can  be  produced  when  the  child  or  adult 
exercises  aerobically  in  the  water;  however,  med- 
ical   examinations    should    precede    this    type   of 
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conditioning  program  for  anyone — especially  the 
handicapped  child.  Some  severe  heart  defects  or 
cardiac  conditions  do  not  permit  some  individuals 
to  participate  in  activities. 

Activities  done  with  the  c.p.  child  in  the  pool 
will  range  from  the  most  basic  to  actual  swim- 
ming strokes  and  survival  skills.  Introductory 
skills  will  be  used  with  extremely  involved  chil- 
dren and  as  an  assessment  of  the  child's  status. 
After  a  child's  abilities  are  determined  a  set  of 
skills  progressing  in  difficulty  will  be  employed  by 
the  instructor  or  therapist.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  building  a  repertoire  of  skills  to  assist 
the  child  in  achievement  of  his/her  potential. 

The  rate  of  extent  of  progress  is  limited  only 
by  one's  imagination  or  desire.  For  the  mildly  in- 
volved c.p.  child,  group  sessions  may  be  very  bene- 
ficial. Improvement  of  the  psychological,  physical, 
and  social  skills  can  be  enhanced  within  the  peer 
group. 

The  use  of  water  therapeutically  has  been  re- 
corded back  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  Today  it 
is  still  widely  accepted  and  valued  for  rehabilita- 
tion. A  person  with  c.p.  will  be  provided  with  a 
variety  of  treatment  approaches  in  a  well  planned 
program.  The  physician,  physical  therapist  and 
aquatics  instructor  can  devise  feasible  goals  for 
the  individual.  Techniques  may  vary  from  the 
traditional  Red  Cross  manual,  according  to  the 
c.p.  child's  limitations.  Some  children  who  are 
non-ambulatory  on  land  will  be  able  to  receive 
adapted  physical  education  instruction  with  the 
use  of  a  life  jacket  or  floatation  device.  A  special 
set  of  skills  can  be  taught  to  extreme  cases  such 
as  the  child  with  quadriplegia  or  hemiplegia. 

As  a  recreational  activity  the  possibilities  are 
endless.  In  some  cases  the  parents  or  family  of 
the  child  will  become  inspired  to  exercise  with 
their  handicapped  child.  Family  involvement  and 
attitude  toward  the  complex  problems  of  the  c.p. 
child  may  be  improved. 

Functional  skills  taught  in  the  pool  may  be 
transferred  to  other  activities  on  land  or  may 
benefit  the  child  in  the  classroom. 

Although  aquatics  or  hydrotherapy  is  not  a 
"cure-all"  it  is  certainly  one  significantly  impor- 
tant form  of  therapy  for  some  individuals.  When 
the  child  participates  in  a  strategy  of  treatment 
well  planned  by  a  medical  team,  therapist,  and 
educators,  the  outcome  is  almost  always  positive. 
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ANCIENT  MAYAS  KEPT 
THANKSGIVING  DAY 

WHEN  football  fans  turn  out  for  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  games,  they 
will  perhaps  realize  that  they  are  con- 
forming with  an  old  American  custom, 
but  do  they  know  how  old  that  custom 
is? 

Thanksgiving  football  games  were 
instituted  in  America  about  2000  B.  C. 
The  custom  began  among  the  ancient 
Mayas,  who,  although  they  did  not  eat 
mince  pie  or  sit  in  concrete  stadiums, 
did  dine  on  turkey  and  did  set  aside  a 
day  on  which  they  offered  up  the  first 
fruits  of  the  harvest  season,  feasted  and 
played,  or  watched  a  ball  game  in  a 
stone-walled  enclosure. 

The  department  of  middle  American 
research  at  Tulane  university  has  dis- 
covered that  the  Mayan  games  were 
like  ours  in  many  respects.  Just  as  fans 
today  travel  for  miles  to  see  the  Thanks- 
giving games,  so  did  our  predecessors 

on  this    continent    journey    across    the    

land,  on  foot  or  horseback,  to  Chichen- 

Itza,  holy  city  of  the  Mayas,  to  view  the  holiday 

spectacle. 

In  his  description  of  the  Mayan  game,  Maur- 
ice Reis,  on  the  staff  of  the  department  of  middle 
American  research  at  Tulane,  says: 

"As  it  began  when  Rome  ruled  the  waves  and 
Frenchmen  wore  bear  skins  as  their  Sunday  best, 
football  wasn't  just  football.  That  is,  the  ball 
wasn't  kicked  with  the  foot  and  the  scores  were 
produced  by  persuading  the  ball  to  pass  through 
a  perpendicular  ring  high  on  a  stone  wall." 

When  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  came 
every  year  arrived  at  Chichen-ltza,  they  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  earth  gods  in  an  impressive  thanks- 
giving ceremony  led  by  the  ruler. 

"The  earth  gods,"  says  Alredo  Barrera  Vas- 
quez,  of  the  staffs  of  the  Mexican  National  Muse- 
um and  the  National  University  of  Mexico,  who 
is  of  Maya  descent,  "are  called  the  Four  Bacabs 
and  are  represented  as  supporting  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  Each  god  has  an  appropriate 
color:  red  for  the  east  where  the  sun  rises,  black 
for  the  west  where  it  sinks  into  darkness,  yel- 
low for  the  warm  south  and  white  for  the  cold 
north.  Yum  K'ax,  Lord  of  the  Forest,  resides  at 
the  center  of  the  universe  and  is  characterized  by 
the  colors  blue  and  green." 

The  Thanksgiving  ceremonies  still  take  place 
in  some  parts  of  Mexico  today,  although  most  of 
the  old  customs  are  dominated  by  the  Catholic 
influence. 


Our  Tkaiijksgiviitg  Day 
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My  Puritan  grandmother  swept 
and  spun 
And  prayed  to  God  on  Thanks' 
giving  Day; 
Her  soul  content  with  a  work  well 
done 
And  her   heart  too  earnest  for 

Pleasures  gay. 
like  to  think  that  her  irk- 
some load, 
Travail  and  labor  and  urge  and 
goad, 
Was  joy — because  she  was  hew- 
ing a  road 
A  road  that  should  be  my  way. 


My  Puritan  grandmother  blazed 

a  trail 

And  looked  to  God  on  Thanks* 

giving  Day, 

And  how  can  I  dare  to  shirk  or  fail, 

I  who  have  such  a  debt  to  pay? 

Teach  me,  Lord,  as  I  kneel  in 

prayer, 
To  lift  her  torch  in  my  hands,  to 
dare 
To  keep  unsullied  and  straight 
and  fair 
The  road  that  she  made  my 

WW.  L-  MITCHELL  THORNTON 
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The  name  of  the  principal  god  of  the  harvest 
is  lost.  However,  we  have  many  representations 
of  him  on  ancient  monuments.  He  is  always  de- 
picted as  being  young  and  handsome,  symbolic 
of  life  and  growth.  From  his  head  grows  maize 
instead  of  hair 


Our  Land  of  Plenty 

Much  will  be  said  at  this  season  of  our  wealth, 
resources,  material  power,  extent  of  territory,  all 
of  which  are  things  for  which  to  be  thankful.  It 
almost  seems  as  though  the  description  of  Israel's 
promised  land  pointed  directly  toward  America: 
"A  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  foun- 
tains and  depths  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys 
and  hills;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines, 
and  fig  trees  and  pomegranates,-  a  land  wherein 
thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness,-  a  land 
whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou 
mayest  dig  brass."  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea 
in  this  connection  to  read,  for  the  moral,  the  con- 
cluding verses  of  this  eighth  chapter  of  Deuteron- 
omy.    It  might  prove  helpful  and  enlightening. 


Turkey  Long  Enjoyed 

When  Cortez,  Spanish  explorer,  frst  broke 
bread  with  the  early  Aztecs,  King  Montezuma 
served  wild  turkey  and  Indian  corn  as  outstand- 
ing viands  at  that  banquet.  Coronado  found  the 
cliff  dwellers  eathq  roast  turkey  as  one  of  their 
favorite  foods. 
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EDUCATION   FOR  THE  DOUBLY 
HANDICAPPED 

(Part  II) 

The  ability  to  read  and  write  braille  and  to 
typewrite  are  of  great  importance  in  the  life  of 
the  retarded  blind  person.  If  he  can  use  the  type- 
writer he  can  contact  his  seeing  friends;  he  must 
know  braille  to  keep  in  touch  with  friends  who 
are  blind.  Communication  becomes  an  underlying 
motive  which  impels  the  school  work  of  the  blind 
child.  In  studying  braille  there  is  a  certain  fascina- 
tion in  learning  the  number  and  place  of  each  dot 
and  the  various  combinations  of  characters  re- 
quired for  difficult  contractions.  This  helps  to 
overcome  the  drudgery  of  learning  braille. 

Arithmetic  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  sub- 
ject the  blind  child  has  to  study.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult enough  for  the  child  who  can  see  the  objects 
that  the  figures  represent;  with  no  vision  the 
imagination  must  be  awakened  and  developed. 
Many  aids  are  used  that  help  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  objects  we  have  made  ourselves  or  that  we 
have  had  made  for  us.  Compartment  boxes  for 
sorting  and  counting,  felt  number  cards,  braille 
flash  cards,  and  segmented  number  cards  are  all 
very  helpful.  The  abacus  and  a  similar  article 
which  shows  the  place  formations  arouse  interest 
in  themselves  while  helping  solve  arithmetic  prob- 
lems. The  clock  face  and  real  money  serve  as  in- 
teresting aids  in  arithmetic  as  well  as  being  agents 
of  information.  Using  all  these  aids  develops  touch 
and  strengthens  the  fingers. 

Occasional  sales  are  conducted  in  which  inter- 
esting articles  are  provided  for  anxious  salesmen 
to  sell  to  eager  buyers.  Before  Christmas,  gifts  for 
each  member  of  the  pupil's  family  at  home  may  be 
purchased  in  this  way,  money  being  provided  by 
generous  friends.  This  not  only  gives  opportunity 
for  practical  arithmetic  but  also  provides  for  the 
pupils  the  real  Christmas  joy  of  giving. 

The  study  of  music  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  and  education  of  the  mentally 
handicapped  blind  child.  Intelligently  directed 
finger  action  develops  both  the  fingers  and  the 
thinking  ability  of  the  child.  Playing  by  ear  does 
not  compass  this,  but  when  the  child  learns  the 
note  to  be  played  and  its  place  on  the  piano  he 
has  developed  his  mental  power.  Musical  braille  is 
difficult  to  learn,  but  it  presents  a  challenge  to  the 
retarded  blind  child,  which  he  accepts.  Singing  is 
a  joy  to  him.  Memorizing  words  and  music  is  easy 
and  he  enjoys  rhythm  and  harmony. 

The  child  with  vision  learns  through  pictures, 
the  child  with  hearing  only  learns  through  songs. 
Sometimes  an  attempt  to  sing  brings  to  the  shut- 
in  child  the  first  consciousness  of  self  power.  The 
slow  talker  is  helped  by  singing.  Joy  is  awakened 
by  learning  to  sing,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  these  children  learn  the  words  and  tune  of 
a  song.  After  they  have  learned  a  few  songs  in 
unison,  they  are  taught  two  part  songs.  They  al- 
ways want  to  be  in  Junior  Chorus  and  their  en- 
thusiasm increases  when  they  are  in  Senior  Chor- 
us and  can  sing  difficult  music  in  three  or  four 
parts.  Then  they  are   in   demand   for   club    and 
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church  entertainments  and,  with  our  good  piano 
players  and  braille  readers,  round  out  a  pleasing 
program. 

Our  piano  pupils  are  not  taught  to  play  by  ear. 
They  are  taught  the  eight  keys  in  the  octave  with 
the  notes  they  represent.  They  are  told  which  fin- 
ger to  use  on  the  key.  They  do  not  hear  the  phrase 
played  until  they  can  produce  it  themselves.  They 
are  praised  for  their  first  successful  effort,  even 
though  it  may  be  even  four  notes  that  they  have 
memorized.  This  method  demands  the  hand  and 
mind  working  together  and  develops  the  power  to 
concentration.  It  trains  the  fingers  and  develops 
the  touch  and  power  of  the  hand,  the  agents 
which  must  do  much  of  the  work  usually  done  by 
the  eye. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  teach  a 
blind  child  is  to  play  games.  Imagine  a  dozen  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  unable  to  contact  each  other  ex- 
cept by  touch  trying  to  form  a  ring!  Then  one 
drops  out  to  run  around  the  ring  and  find  his  own 
place  again.  If  the  children  are  playing  on  the 
lawn  they  cannot  hear  footsteps.  The  children  who 
are  not  running  find  little  to  be  interested  in  so 
they  turn  around  and  the  ring  is  broken.  Our 
teacher,  who  has  partial  vision  herself,  can  and 
does  teach  our  children  to  play. 

The  workshop  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  our  school.  Our  pupils  are  fond  of  work- 
ing there  and  thrilled  when  they  can  make  a 
basket  or  crochet  a  rug.  At  our  Visitor's  Day  and 
Christmas  sales,  we  sell  enough  of  the  children's 
work  to  pay  for  needed  materials. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  the  shop  cannot  be 
measured.  I  know  a  blind  woman  who  is  the  head 
chair  caner  in  a  workshop  for  the  blind  where 
she  helps  less  capable  caners.  When  she  was  twelve 
years  old,  I  was  told  by  the  head  psychologist  of 
our  neighboring  university  that  "any  time  or  mon- 
ey spent  on  this  child  would  be  wasted."  Her  right 
hand  rested  uselessly  on  her  chest.  I  watched  our 
physiotherapist  persuading  her  to  try  to  move  it 
and  later  giving  her  work  to  put  power  into  it.  Our 
music  teacher  persuaded  her  to  try  to  make  those 
fingers,  one  after  another,  press  on  the  piano  keys 
until  they  had  sufficient  strength  to  produce 
sound.  The  gain  was  so  gradual  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  it  was  coming.  When  she  was  twenty 
she  could  do  much  of  the  work  done  in  our  shop 
and  left  school.  Three  months  later  she  walked  in- 
to my  study  and  said,  "Mother  Greaves,  you  don't 
know  what  it  means  to  earn  your  own  living." 

So  our  doubly  handicapped  boys  and  girls  over- 
come their  handicaps.  Some  are  living  in  their 
homes,  helping  to  create  happiness  there.  Some 
are  earning  their  living  by  their  music,  others  in 
workshops  for  the  blind.  The  head  of  one  of  these 
shops  said  to  me,  "I  like  to  have  Royer-Greaves 
pupils  work  in  my  shop.  They  are  capable,  willing, 
conscientious,  and  easy  to  get  along  with."  Ru- 
dolph E.  Wise  has  said  of  them,  "They  have 
learned.  They  have  gone  on  to  become  functioning, 
valuable  citizens." 


(This  is  the  second  part  of  an  article  written  by 
Dr.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves  which  appeared  in  the 
Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Bulletin  in  the  Fall  of  1960) 


Life's  Autumn 

The  snowdrop  and  the  violet  are  dead, 
The  rich  red  rose  has  shed  her  petals  rare; 

Look,  where  the  lily  raised  her  queenly  head, 

But  withered  stalk  and  crumbling  leaves  are  there; 

And  soft  and  sad  the  wind  of  autumn  sighs 
Over  dark  uplands,  under  low,  grey  skies. 

Yet  every  wood-walk  gleams  beneath  the  rays 

Of  pale  sunlight,  in  splendor  dressed, 
Of  gold  and  crimson,  such  as  April  days 

Can  scarcely  show,  when  pranked  in  all  her  best, 
Thy  dying  leaves,  like  the  sun's  after-glow, 

In  death  the  fullness  of  their  glory  show. 

Take  home  the  lesson,  Life,  in  flush  of  youth, 

And  golden  noontide  of  maturity; 
Gather  the  precious  flowers  of  love  and  truth, 

Of  patience,  kindliness,  and  sympathy. 
The  unfading  leaves  of  every  angel  bloom 

Will  light  and  smooth  the  pathway  to  the  tomb. 


mm 


Sunset  Painted  On  the  Trees 

I  watched  a  sunset,  and  I  wished  that  all  the  beauty  which  so  swiftly  flew, 
someone   might  catch   and  hold,   if   only  for  a  fleeting  hour  or  two. 

And  then  one  day  I  wandered  'cross  a  field,  and  looking  toward  a  fringe  of 
woods  I  saw  the  sunset's  beauty  painted  on  the  trees,  the  flaming  reds,  the  yel- 
lows all  aglow  .  .  .  my  wish  was  granted  as  I  watched  the  summer  go. — Osborn. 
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Contact:  John  F.  Mulvihill,  Jr. 
(212)  620-2140 

For  Immediate  Release 

Eleanor  E.  Faye,  M.D., 

George  O.  Hellinger,  O.D. 

and  Martha  B.  Clifford 

Named  Winners  of  Migel  Medal 

Eleanor  E.  Faye,  M.D.,  George  O.  Hellinger,  O.D. 
and  Martha  B.  Clifford  are  this  year's  recipients 
of  AFB's  annual  Migel  Medal  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  work  for  the  blind. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  on  Foundation 
Day,  October  22,  at  the  Plaza  Hotel.  The  ceremony 
will  follow  the  two-day  Helen  Keller  Symposium 
on  "Enhancing  Employment  Opportunities  for 
Blind  and  Low  Vision  Persons,"  which  marked  the 
Foundation's  60th  anniversary. 

The  medal,  established  in  1937  to  honor  the 
late  M.  C.  Migel,  first  president  of  the  Foundation, 
is  given  each  year  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
contributions  in  education,  rehabilitation,  and  so- 
cial welfare,  concerned  with  blind  persons  both  di- 
rectly in  the  field  of  blindness  and  outside  the 
blindness  system.  Drs.  Faye  and  Hellinger  will  re- 
ceive the  professional  award,  and  Mrs.  Clifford 
will  receive  the  layman  award. 

In  announcing  the  awards,  John  S.  Crowley, 
president,  AFB  Board  of  Trustees,  said,  "This  year, 
through  our  professional  award,  we  wanted  to  rec- 
ognize the  most  significant  work  in  the  field  of 
low  vision.  Because  of  the  unique  quality  and 
depth  of  the  contributions  of  both  Dr.  Hellinger 
and  Dr.  Faye,  it  was  impossible  not  to  honor  both 
of  these  outstanding  individuals." 

Eleanor  Eaton  Faye  received  both  her  A.B.  and 
M.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Stanford. 
Since  1965,  she  has  served  as  ophthalmological  di- 
rector at  the  New  York  Lighthouse  Low  Vision 
Service.  She  is  currently  chairperson,  Low  Vision 
Standing  Committee,  American  Academy  of  Oph- 
thalmology; member,  Committee  of  Continuing 
Education,  Optics,  and  Refraction  Section  II, 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology;  and  chair- 
person, Low  Vision  Clinical  Society.  Her  many  pub- 
lications include  Visual  Aids  for  the  Partially 
Sighted,  A  Method  of  Subnormal  Vision  Testing 
and  Prescribing,  A  Worker's  Guide  to  Characteris- 
tics of  Partial  Sight  and  The  Low  Vision  Patient: 
Clinical  Experience  with  Adults  and  Children, 
among  others.  She  has  also  been  a  film  consultant 
on  the  subject  of  low  vision. 

Dr.  Hellinger  is  currently  director  of  the  Opto- 
metric  Low  Vision  Clinic  at  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  a  position  which  he  has 
held  since  1953.  He  is  an  internationally  recog- 
nized authority  on  contact  lenses  and  their  use  by 
persons  with  low  vision.  He  has  lectured  and 
written  extensively  on  the  subject  of  low  vision 
and  the  use  of  optometric  services. 
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He  is  on  the  faculty  of  Albert  Einstein  Medical 
School;  Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center; 
Madurai  College,  Madurai,  South  India,  visiting 
professor;  and  New  York  City  Community  College, 
professor. 

Dr.  Hellinger  received  his  B.A.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Physics  and  Optometry  in 
1939.  In  1946,  he  was  granted  an  honorary  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  Optometric  Science  for  original  work 
in  contact  lenses  and  subnormal  vision.  In  1965, 
he  earned  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Optometry  at 
the  Massachusetts  College  of  Optometry. 

"Mrs.  Clifford's  record  of  voluntary  service  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  civic  responsi- 
bility, which  has  characterized  American  volun- 
teerism  in  the  area  of  social  concern,"  Mr.  Crowley 
said.  "She  is  richly  deserving  of  the  Migel  Medal 
and  we  are  more  than  pleased  to  present  it  to  her 
at  this  time.  Through  her  work  as  board  member, 
agency  president  or  committee  chairperson,  she 
continues  to  guide  civic  and  government-spon- 
sored groups,  using  her  talents  for  organization 
and  fund-raising  to  help  achieve  their  goals." 

Mrs.  Clifford  has  been  active  with  the  following 
organizations  in  the  field  of  blindness:  The  Ari- 
zona State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  (board 
member),  The  National  Accreditation  Council  for 
Agencies  and  Schools  Serving  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped (board  member/secretary,  New  York), 
State  Advisory  Ccmmittee  on  Blind  Services  (mem- 
ber), Recording  for  the  Blind  (unit  founder/past 
chairperson  and  board  member),  Guide  Dogs  for 
the  Blind  (area  representative/25-year  member), 
Foundation  for  Blind  Children  (past  president/ 
life  member,  Scottsdale). 

She  has  received  many  awards  for  her  work 
including:  Phoenix  Woman  of  the  Year,  1960;  The 
Arizona  Association  of  Social  Workers  Annual 
Award,  1965;  and  Recording  for  the  Blind's,  "Two 
Thousand  Hour." 

Mrs.  Clifford  was  born  in  Minneapolis  and 
moved  to  Arizona  in  1949.  She  is  an  honors  gradu- 
ate of  Smith  College  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
is  the  mother  of  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

Among  its  services,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  provides  guidance  and  consultation 
to  local,  state  and  regional  agencies  and  schools 
serving  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  and  to 
consumer  groups.  It  also  serves  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  about  blindness  and  promotes  the 
development  of  educational,  rehabilitation,  and  so- 
cial welfare  services  for  blind  and  multi-handi- 
capped deaf-blind  children  and  adults  through 
legislation  and  public  communication. 
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3>aith,  diapsL  and.  tfPuUiify, 

Patriotism  isn't  marching  behind  a  band  and  puffing 
out  your  chest.  Patriotism  isn't  a  flash  of  fireworks  one  day 
of  the  year,  and  then  submerging  one's  emotions  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Patriotism  isn't  found  in  the  whooping  of  the 
crowd  or  maudlin  flag-waving. 

Patriotism  is  the  sum  of  the  three  cardinal  virtues:  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  Faith  in  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment; Hope  in  the  future  of  our  country;  Charity  toward  all 
and  malice  toward  none. 

Patriotism  is  that  spirit  that  makes  us  help  our  neigh- 
bors when  they  are  in  distress,  and  extend  sympathy  when 
they  are  stricken. 

Patriotism  is  the  tugging  at  our  heart-strings,  and  a  sin- 
cere kinship  with  those  who  toil  in  field  or  shop  or  market- 
place. 

Patriotism  is  the  emotion  that  makes  a  lump  rise  in  the 
throat  when  some  intrepid  spirit  strives  to  achieve  some- 
thing that  no  human  being  ever  before  achieved. 

Patriotism  is  to  be  unashamed  at  the  moisture  that  comes 
welling  up  in  our  tear-ducts  with  the  passing  of  some  great 
and  noble  soul,  who  unselfishly  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause 
of  mankind. 

Patriotism  is  loving  one's  country,  respecting  its  tradi- 
tions, and  honoring  its  people,  whether  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor. 

Patriotism  is  standing  firm  and  unselfish  for  the  right, 
for  the  common  good,  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  all; 
sacrificing  self,  if  need  be,  and  unafraid  against  all  oppo- 
sition. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


Month  —  November,  1981  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Kurt  Blonding 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    Noel    Bourgeois 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Michael  Akins 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY Peggy   Klock 

(uses  good  manners  at  nil  times) 

FRIENDLINESS   Linda   Dervin 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  '.. Kenny  Temple 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS   _ Stanley  Searle 

Cgoes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Jackie  Andonian 

(has  pride  in  her  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  ...Chris  Manfre 

(means  what  she  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION Ginger  Miller 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS -Pat  Lewchenko 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Stanley  Searle 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE 
(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Robert  Gaither 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Ronald  Dubois 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  ....- Joyce  Hunt 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  her  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Cissy  Mangan 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE   Jackie   Nichols 

( believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2  —To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To   give   general   publicity  to  our  work   and   to   inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of    what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4  —To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work, 
(he  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
c>"  bouth  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

In  addition  to  participation  in  chorus,  bell 
choir,  and  folk  dancing  for  our  Christmas  pro- 
grams, Christopher  Manfre,  played  the  drums 
and  cymbals  for  the  disco  presentation  "Jingle 
Bell  Rock". 

o 

Treats 

I  like  cookies,  candy  and  peanuts.  I  love  to 
eat  them.  My  mom  buys  them  for  me. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 

o 

Lace  The  Shoe 

I  like  to  lace  the  shoe.  I  am  learning  to  put 
the  shoe  lace  in  the  eyelets.  I  have  fun. 

Adrianne  Kelly,  Pupil 


Our  New  Classrooms 

We  are  all  going  to  transfer  to  our  new  build- 
ing. It  is  the  Peyton  Hall  building.  I  can  hardly 
wait  to  see  my  classrooms.  Everybody  will  be 
bujy  moving  things  to  Peyton  Hall.  I  heard  that 
we  will  be  all  in  Peyton  Hall  by  November  16. 
How  about  that! 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 
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Thanksgiving 


I  won't  be  at  school  for  Thanksgiving.  I'm  go- 
ing home.  Mommy  will  pick  me  up  and  drive  me 
home.  We're  going  to  eat  turkey  and  watch  TV. 
Grandma  is  coming  to  eat  with  us.  Sunday  at 
2:00  I  will  come  back  to  school. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
o 


The  Space  Shuttle 


Yesterday  we  went  to  the  gym  to  watch  the 
space  shuttle  on  the  TV.  It  didn't  go  up.  Some- 
thing went  wrong  and  they  scrubbed  the  mission. 
Dan  Rather  was  the  announcer.  He  is  a  great 
newscaster  on  the  CBS  Evening  News.  He  was  on 
the  news  with  Morton  Dean. 

It  will  take  two  days  to  get  the  rocket  ready 
to  go  up  again.  Maybe  it  won't  go  up  on  Friday 
because  the  weather  is  bad.  We  have  to  listen 
to  the  Dan  Rather  news  to  find  out  when  the 
space  shuttle  is  going  up;  then  there  will  be  a 
countdown.  10-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-Blast  Off!  I 
hope  the  mission  is  successful. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 
o 

Going  on  a  Trip 

The  last  week  of  October  six  pupils  from  our 
school  went  to  the  Philadelphia  Zoo.  Mr.  Meyer- 
edn  and  Miss  Donna  took  us  there  in  the  van. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  get  there.  I  saw  lots  of 
animals  —  raccoons,  snakes,  tigers,  lions,  giraffes, 
a  horse,  and  a  rooster,  too.  We  got  to  pet  and 
feed  a  few  of  the  animals.  The  best  part  was 
when  we  got  to  ride  a  horse.  I  felt  like  a  real 
cowboy! 

When  lunch  time  came  we  had  a  picnic  on  a 
picnic  table.  We  were  tired  after  our  day  at  the 
zoo,  but,  the  whole  way  home  we  talked  about 
everything  we  saw. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 
o 

Thanksgiving  Assembly 

At  1:30  p.m.  we  had  a  Thanksgiving  Assembly 
in  the  gym.  All  the  pupils  went  to  the  gym  for 
the  program.  Some  participated  in  the  program. 
I  read  a  poem  about  Thanksgiving.  I  also  played 
the  piano. 

Before  the  program  ended  we  all  sang  Thanks- 
giving songs.  After  singing  Thanksgiving  songs, 
we  sang  Christmas  songs.  That  was  a  good  pro- 
gram. I  enjoyed  singing. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 
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VISUAL  TRAINING 

The  existing  theory  in  the  area  of  visual 
functioning  claims  that  most  people  have  to  learn 
to  see  by  conditioning  eyes  and  brain  to  observe 
closely  and  to  interpret  more  sharply.  Objects 
must  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  optic  brain  centers  can  receive  non- 
conflicting  signals.  The  object  becomes  imprinted 
in  the  brain  and  is  completely  distinct  from  any 
other  image  signal.  In  this  way  the  optic  sec- 
tion of  the  brain  becomes  programmed  to  recog- 
nize, relate,  accept  and  reject  all  in-coming  sig- 
nals so  that  sight  is  possible.  Without  special 
training,  a  low  vision  student  might  never  gain 
enough  identifiable  images  to  permit  him  to  make 
use  of  pre-learned  associative  images. 

Tt  is  generally  recognized  that  seeing  people 
must  be  trained  to  see.  Seeing  people,  with  or 
without  corrective  lenses,  have  the  ability  to  re- 
ceive visual  images  because  of  their  inimpaired 
optic  systems;  however,  the  majority  will  see 
only  what  they  have  become  accustomed  or  con- 
ditioned to  see.  It  is  necessary  to  learn  how  to 
discriminate  rather  sharply  among  all  and  var- 
ious light  rays  and  colors  that  strike  the  optic 
nerve  and  the  one  particular  image  that  is  rele- 
vant to  or  is  within  the  programmed  nerve  re- 
ceptors of  the  brain.  A  person  must  first  learn  to 
discriminate  closely.  He  must  know  what  to  look 
for  and  he  must  be  able  to  disregard  any  con- 
flicting light  images  that  would  confuse  his 
identification  of  a  particular  object.  This  whole 
process  is  called  learning  to  observe  or  brain 
patterning. 

Visual  training  regards  effective  visual  per- 
ception, specifically  an  awareness  of,  speed  of  re- 
sponse to,  and  accuracy  of  location  of  objects, 
and  discrimination  of  spatial  relationships  among 
them  (margach,  1968).  Cunningham  delineates 
the  goals  of  visual  training  as  image  perception, 
recognition,  retention,  and  association  with  pre- 
vious visual  experience.  Similarly,  McDonald 
(1962)  records  as  the  objective  to  see  space  as 
a  solid,  directing  attention  to  any  area,  while 
still   maintaining  an   awareness   of   the   solid. 

The  concept  of  visual  training  assumes  two 
premises  that  perception  can  indeed  improve; 
and  that  this  improvement  occurs  with  practice. 
Nearly  all  research  in  this  area  provides  signifi- 
cant positive  results  that  this  is  indeed  the  case. 
We  can  tell  our  eyes  what  to  look  for,  rather  than 
their  telling  us  what  to  see.  Hypotheses  vary  in  ac- 
ounting  for  this  change  in  behavior.  Gibson  sug- 
gests the  dual  explanation  that  the  learner  ac- 
2epts  a  lower  level  of  confidence  regarding  the 
lumber  of  samples  necessary  for  him  to  make  a 
perceptual  judgment  and  that  he  employs  differ- 
nt  critical  features  for  detection.  Bruner  (1957) 
idopts  this  second  explanation  that  the  per- 
jeiver  learns  to  mask  less  accessible  ones.  Bar- 
aga (1970)  implies  that  perception  is  learned 
vhen  an  object  is  seen  not  as  a  bundle  of  abso- 
ute  characteristics;  but  when  it  is  seen  consis- 
,ently  each  time. 

Studies  indicate  that  perception  is  more  accu- 
rate with  redundancy  of  information  and  in- 
creased sample  size   (McDonald,  1962);   and  that 


pertinent  to  form  discrimination,  the  number  of 
repetitions  for  learning  is  a  function  of  the 
shapes,  characteristics  and  the  amount  of  expo- 
sure time  (Kederis,  1970).  The  role  of  reinforce- 
ment in  visual  training  skills  may  be  self-regu- 
latory; improvement  "rings  a  bell"  and  external 
reinforcement  is  extraneous. 

For  the  person  with  very  little  useful  vision, 
the  problem  of  seeing  discreetly  is  magnified 
over  and  over  —  not  only  because  of  the  lack 
of  visual  acuity  but  because  of  the  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  conditioning.  Efforts  in  the  past  to 
train  these  students  in  utilizing  all  of  their  po- 
tential vision  have  been  helpful  in  many  cases; 
however,  more  could  and  should  be  done  to  help 
them  make  full  use  of  all  of  their  vision.  The 
primary  problem  in  visual  training  has  been  in- 
sufficient sight,  under  normal  means,  to  permit 
the  learning  of  necessary  conditioned  responses 
to  visual  stimulation. 

A  new  approach  has  been  introduced  to  bring 
about  a  wider  choice  of  options  to  be  used  in 
improving  useful  vision.  The  whole  array  of  spe- 
cial lighting  effects  —  colors,  magnifiers,  shape, 
sound  and  movement  devices,  Visual-Tek,  Opti- 
con,  and  the  tactile  vision  substitution  system,  as 
well  as  eye,  hand,  and  body  coordination  tech- 
niques have  done  much  to  stimulate  useful  vi- 
sion; but  have  failed  to  solve  problems  arising 
from  partial  color  loss,  lack  of  peripheral  vision, 
and  dimness  of  sight. 

The  Overbrook  School  for  The  Blind  has  de- 
veloped a  "Living  Light  Program"  for  the  stimu- 
lation and  utilization  of  residual  vision.  This 
program  offers  a  completely  new  concept  in  the 
production  of  light  and  color  by  the  use  of 
fluorescent,  luminescent  and  phosphorescent  ma- 
terials activated  by  blacklight.  The  resulting  ef- 
fect is  extraordinary  brilliant,  visible,  and  selec- 
tive. It  affords  low  vision  students  a  high  degree 
of  light  and  contrast  and  color  saturation  so  that 
even  those  with  only  light  perception  are  able  to 
discern  very  sharp  outlines,  shapes  and  colors 
never  seen  before. 

Fluorescent  colors  are  five  to  eight  times 
brighter  than  standard  colors.  When  the  fluo- 
rescent colors  are  illuminated  and  energized  by 
blacklight,  the  visual  acuity  is  enhanced  many 
times.  It  is  estimated  that  the  color  saturation 
and  brilliance  are  thirty  times  more  visible  than 
the  same  color  under  normal  white  light. 

The  system,  called  "Living  Light",  involves  the 
use  of  fluorescence,  luminescence,  and  phospho- 
rescence as  media  in  developing  the  following: 
eye-hand  coordination;  recognition  of  colors,  sizes, 
shapes,  textures:  eye  muscle  exercises:  near-dis- 
tant shape  discrimination. 

After  successful  completion  of  training  in  the 
Living  Light  Center,  the  low  vision  student  will 
have  developed  sufficient  eye  recognition  and  co- 
ordination and  brain  patterning  so  that  he  will 
be  able  to  perform  similar  activities  under  norm- 
al white  light  conditions.  Another  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  this  program  has  been  a  lessening  of 
hyperactivity  in  children.  The  increased  percep- 
tion of  light,  colors  and  shapes  has  a  quieting- 
effect  on  children  as  they  become  engrossed  and 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

As  our  young  ones  enter  into  their  December 
schedules,  they  find  themselves  happily  and  busi- 
ly involved  in  the  myriad,  traditional  pre-Christ- 
mas  activities  —  on  and  off  the  school  grounds. 

In  addition  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  .special 
activities  are  the  undulying  excitement  and  de- 
light of  going  home  for  the  holidays. 

We  should  like  to  express  our  warm  thanks 
to  all  of  the  good  friends  of  the  school  who  are 
so  kind  and  so  generous  to  our  pupils. 

We  should  also  like  to  thank  each  one  of  our 
staff  for  the  excellence  of  the  personal  care  and 
attention  in  regard  to  our  pupils  and  for  the  high 
quality  of  instruction  manifest  in  their  academic 
progress  and  in  their  social  development. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 

Executive  Director 


Beacon  Lodge  — Camp  For  The  Blind 
P.  O.  Box  428 

Lewistown,   PA   17044 

December  1,  1981 
TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

Beacon  Lodge  —  Camp  for  the  Blind,  is  now 
planning  its  1982  Camp  Season,  our  33rd  con- 
secutive year  of  camping  for  the  blind  and  visu- 
ally handicapped.  We  are  sending  the  following 
information  to  you  as  a  news  release  or  public 
service  announcement. 

Beacon  Lodge  —  Camp  for  the  Blind,  sup- 
ported by  the  Lions  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  summer 
camp  providing  a  program  of  recreation  and  re- 
habilitation for  the  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped. A  dual  program  is  carried  out  for  the 
children  and  adults  simultaneous^,  but  separate 
activities  are  enjoyed  by  each  group.  The  chil- 
dren are  accommodated  in  cabins  in  children's 
village  while  the  adults  live  in  dormitories. 

The  Summer  Program  includes  a  wide  variety 
of  activities,  some  of  which  are:  swimming,  motor 
and  row  boating,  canoeing,  bowling,  picnics,  hik- 
ing, back  packing  and  camping  skills,  arts  and 
crafts,  and  talent  and  music  programs. 

Beacon  Lodge  is  located  in  the  beautiful 
mountains  of  central  Pennsylvania,  along  Route 
103,  just  five  miles  off  Route  22,  near  Mount 
Union. 

The  1982  camp  season  for  adults  opens  June  16 
and  closes  August  28.  The  children's  camp  opens 
July  3  and  closes  August  21.  A  program  for  deaf/ 
hearing  impaired  children  will  be  held — June  16 
to  June  30.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  one, 
two,  or  more  weeks  attendance.  Camp  weeks  be- 
gin and  end  on  Saturdays. 

For  more  information,  or  to  request  registra- 
tion forms,  write  to:  BEACON  LODGE  —  CAMP 
FOR  THE   BLIND,   P.O.   BOX   428,   LEWISTOWN, 
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PA  17044  (phone  area  code  717-242-1113)  or  con- 
tact your  local  Pennsylvania  Lions  Club. 

Michael  Shotzberger, 
Executive  Director 


Thanksgiving  Vacation 

When  I  go  home  at  Thanksgiving  I  am  going 
to  take  care  of  my  three  little  dolls.  My  dolls' 
names  are  Susan,  Heather,  and  Jennifer.  I'm  go- 
ing to  listen  to  the  stereo  and  I'll  hear  "Grease", 
"Coconuts",  and  the  Osmonds.  I'm  also  going  to 
watch  the  parades  on  TV. 

We  are  going  to  visit  my  grandmother  on 
Thanksgiving.  After  our  visit  we  are  going  to 
have  our  Thanksgiving  dinner.  My  aunt,  uncle 
and  cousins  will  be  coming  over  to  our  house. 
Mom  is  going  to  cook  a  lot  of  delicious  food — tur- 
key, stuffing,  cranberry  sauce,  sweet  potatoes, 
corn,  and  pumpkin  pie.  I  can't  wait  to  eat  this 
fantastic  dinner.  My  whole  family  is  going  to  be 
together  for  Thanksgiving.  What  a  day  it  is  go- 
ing to  be! 

Friday,  the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  will  be  my 
day  to  relax.  On  Saturday  I  will  rake  the  leaves' 
in  our  yard.  I  love  to  jump  in  the  leaves  when 
I  put  them  in  piles.  On  Sunday  morning  I  will 
go  to  my  church,  St.  Jude. 

It's  back  to  school  on  Sunday  night  so  I  can 
tell  all  my  friends  how  great  my  Thanksgiving 
vacation  was. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Halloween 

Halloween  was  an  exciting  time  at  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School.  In  our  class  we  made  black  cats, 
pumpkins,  and  ghosts  to  decorate  our  classroom 
It  really  looked  spooky.  The  best  part  was  when 
we  got  a  pumpkin  with  its  face  cut  out  and  a 
candle  inside. 

Two  days  before  Halloween,  Miss  Becky  andi 
Miss  Jordan  gave  us  a  party.  I  bobbed  for  apples 
and  I  couldn't  believe  that  I  got  one!  There  were 
all  kinds  of  good  food  at  the  party  —  cookies, 
candy,  juice,  and  ice  cream.  Everybody  had  a  good 
time,  especially  me! 

Ginger  Miller,   Pupil 


Birthday  Party 

My  friends  and  I  went  to  Miss  Colleen's  house 
one  night.  I  played  my  tape  recorder;  and  we 
had  supper.  They  celebrated  my  birthday.  We 
ate  steak  sandwiches,  potato  chips,  soda,  cake 
and  ice  cream.  They  all  sang  "Happy  Birthday" 
to  me. 

After  singing  I  blew  out  the  candles  on  the 
cake;  then  we  ate  the  cake.  Later  each  one  of  us 
got  one  doughnut  and  hot  chocolate. 

We  also  watched  T.V.  We  all  had  fun  in  Miss 
Colleen's  house.  We  came  back  to  school  around 
9:00  p.m. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 
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JEW  are  the  tales  that  will  stand  retelling; 
fewer  still  are  the  books  that  will  bear  a 
rereading;  and  rare  are  the  new  songs  that 
we  care  to  hear  a  second  time  and  some  we 
are  sorry  to  have  heard  at  all.  Things  that 
last  through  the  ages  in  literature  and  art 
have  some  precious  substance  and  vitality 
that  the  world  will  not  let  die.  And  these  lasting 
works  do  not  consist  of  sensational  events  and  lurid 
colors  and  loud  noise,  but  are  the  simple  and  quiet 
things  of  everyday  life  that  spring  from  the  heart 
and  speak  to  the  soul.  It  is  now  passing  on  towards 
two  thousand  years  since  the  Christmas  message  was 
first  heard  at  Bethlehem,  a  quiet  village  hid  away  in 
Judean  hills,  far  from  the  maddening  crowd  and 
uproar  of  Rome,  but  it  has  survived  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  these  centuries.  Wars  have  not  smothered 
it,  literature  has  not  surpassed  it,  art  has  not  robbed 
it  of  its  glory,  science  has  not  rendered  it  obsolete, 
and  here  it  is  again,  on  the  first  page  of  the  news- 
paper and  crowding  the  very  store  windows  with  re- 
minders and  expressions  of  its  meaning  and  spirit. 
We  might  suppose  that  some  great  spectacular 
and  world-shaking  event  had  started  this  wave  of 
interest  and  joy  surging  down  the  centuries,  and  yet 
when  we  trace  this  stream  that  now  pours  over  all 
our  life  like  an  Amazon  or  Niagara  flooding  the 
world,  we  find  it  leading  back  to  the  rocky  ledge 
of  Bethlehem  and  even  there  we  find  nothing  that 
«xcited  any  public  attention,  such  as  the  birth  of  a 
Caesar,  but  only  a  babe  born  in  a  barn.  The  babe 
itself  bore  no  outward  marks  of  exceptional  station, 
or  significance  and  indeed  it  was  only  the  child  of 
the  humblest  parentage.  So  little  was  it  appreciated 
that  no  room  was  found  for  it  in  the  village  inn  and 
it  was  relegated  to  the  cave  and  stall  where 
cattle  were  housed  and  fed.  Judged  by  its 
outer  surroundings,  it  signified  no  more 
than  countless  other  babes  that  were  born 
that  same  morning  or  have  since  come  into 
the  world.  Yet  we  make  a  mistake  when 
we  measure  things  by  material  standards. 
Weighing  a  baby  in  scales  gratifies  a  mo- 
ment's curiosity,  but  it  tells  us  little.  It 
does  not  disclose  the  spark  of  genius  that 
may  be  lying  dormant  in  that  newly-molded 
brain  and  may  have  in  it  power  to  set  the 
world  on  fire.  When  Columbus  was  born, 
America  lay  in  the  cradle  with  him;  and 
when  Copernicus  saw  the  heavens,  the  sun 
and  stars  wheeled  into  new  orbits  and  did 


obeisance  to  him.  Time  and  again  has  the  world 
been  revolutionized  when  a  babe  was  born  and  unto 
this  world  a  child  was  given.  And  so  was  it  su- 
premely when  Christ  lay  in  his  stone  manger  on  the 
first  Christmas  morning.  All  the  Christian  centuries 
were  tucked  up  in  that  cradle,  and  all  the  songs  of 
the  redeemed  on  earth  and  in  heaven  were  set  to 
their  music  on  that  morning.  Could  we  strike  from 
the  calendar  of  the  years  and  from  the  city  of  God 
all  that  was  assured  in  this  birth,  the  centuries 
would  grow  dark  and  despairing  and  the  very  streets 
of  heaven  would  be  struck  silent.  This  was  the 
Christmas  gift  of  God  to  the  world,  and  blind  are 
we  if  we  cannot  see  its  glory  and  deaf  if  we  do  not 
hear  its  music  amidst  all  the  superficial  joy  that 
may  now  be  flooding  our  world  ever  since  the  birth 
of  the  Christ  Child. 

The  angel  chorus  interpreted  the  significance  of 
this  event  for  us.  And  what  was  their  first  note? 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest!"  Some  might  raise  a 
question  as  to  whether  this  was  the  right  point  to 
begin.  We  should  first  look  up  and  then  we  can 
with  broader  vision  and  safer  steps  look  down. 
The  glory  of  God  is  his  shining  excellence  as  it  suf- 
fuses and  fills  all  fields  and  worlds;  it  means  his 
truth  and  wisdom  and  guidance,  his  goodness  and 
purity  and  beauty,  his  love  and  lovingkindness,  and 
what  can  we  see  of  worth  or  do  of  any  importance 
if  we  do  not  have  this  divine  light  in  which  to  see 
and  choose  and  do  it. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  immediately  cornea 
down  to  earth  and  weaves  its  music  into  all  the 
chords  and  melodies  of  our  human  world.  God  is  a 
God  of  peace  and  his  glory  comes  to  its  greatest 
splendor  as  it  manifests  itself  in  peace  among  men. 
Warring  men  are  a  dreadful  sight  even  to 
human  eyes  and  must  send  a  shudder 
through  the  hosts  of  heaven.  The  Christ- 
mas message  lays  upon  all  human  differ- 
ences and  strife  the  spell  of  peace.  It  bids 
us  study  our  differences  in  all  fields,  in  the 
home  and  industry  and  state  and  in  the 
great  world  at  large  and  see  wherein  and 
why  we  differ  and  endeavor  to  compose 
such  differences  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
truth,  fairness  and  sympathy  and  brother- 
hood, into  goodwill  and  harmony.  Not  that 
all  our  differences  can  be  turned  down  to 
one  basic  level,  but  they  can  be  wrought  as 
varying  chords  into  one  music,  the  richer 
because  more  complex  and  sweeter. 
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Fall  Arrives 

Everywhere  we  look  around  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  the  leaves  are  changing  color  and  falling 
to  the  ground.  One  day  last  week  our  class  de- 
cided to  go  out  and  pick  some  leaves.  We  picked 
up  red  ones,  yellow  ones,  green  ones,  orange  ones, 
and  brown  ones.  We  also  found  some  pink,  pur- 
ple, yellow,  and  white  wildflowers.  I  can't  believe 
how  many  leaves  were  on  the  ground! 

When  we  got  inside  we  put  them  in  between 
waxed  paper;  then  we  ironed  them  and  hung 
them  in  the  window.  They  looked  so  pretty  hang- 
ing in  the  window.  I  think  fall  is  one  of  the 
nicest  seasons  of  all! 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 
o 


Weekend  At  Home 

I  spent  my  weekend  at  home.  It  is  nice  to 
talk  to  Mom  and  Dad.  I  enjoyed  going  home  on 
weekends. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 

o 

Christmas  Rehearsal 

We  have  been  busy  with  Christmas  rehearsals 
for  the  school's  Christmas  program.  On  Tuesday 
nights  we  practice  our  dancing.  During  the  day 
we  practice  chorus  and  the  bell  choir. 

Sometimes  at  night  or  during  the  day  on  week- 
days or  weekends,  we  also  perform  with  other 
programs  outside  the  school.  This  is  the  busiest 
time  of  the  year  at  the  Royer-Greaves  School. 

Noel   Bourgeois,   Pupil 
o 


Christmas  Parties 

It  is  time  for  Christmas  parties.  I  love  Christ- 
mas because  Santa  Claus  gives  me  good  gifts.  He 
always  comes,  every  Christmas,  every  year.  Santa 
Claus  is  very  nice  to  me  and  to  all  the  other  pu- 
pils. He  always  gives  me  what  I  want. 

Christopher  Manfre,  Pupil 
o 


My  New  School 


I  like  my  new  school  house.  At  first  I  could 
not  find  my  braille  class.  I  had  to  wait  for  my 
teacher  to  help  me.  Now  I  can  go  around  with- 
out getting  lost. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 


Visual  Training 

(From  page  3) 

enraptured  with  a  new  sense  of  awareness  and 

power.   Further   utilization   of   Living  Light  can 

only  enhance  the  pleasure  and  educational  en- 
richment for  our  low  vision  students. 

Betty  Langwig, 

Teacher 
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Home  for  the  Holiday 

Even  though  Thanksgiving  is  a  few  weeks 
away  I  can't  wait  to  go  home.  In  the  morning  we 
will  be  watching  the  Thanksgiving  parade  on  TV. 
My  dad  is  going  to  cook  a  dinner  that  will  make 
everybody  hungry.  We  will  be  eating  turkey  with 
filling,  cranberry  sauce,  peas,  corn,  rolls,  and 
pumpkin  pie.  I  will  be  stuffed  after  I  eat  this 
great  dinner. 

On  Saturday  I  want  to  go  outside  and  enjoy 
the  beautiful  weather.  For  a  snack  I  will  have 
cheese  and  crackers.  My  dolls  will  be  outside 
with  me.  When  I'm  outside  I  will  be  able  to  watch 
my  dad  mow  the  lawn.  My  sister  will  also  be 
helping  with  the  chores,  by  vacuuming  the  house 
and  washing  the  dishes. 

Sunday  night,  my  dad  will  drive  me  back  to 
school  to  be  with  all  my  friends  again. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pu^il 


Out  for  Lunch 

Seven  people  wanted  to  eat  lunch  out  in  a 
restaurant.  Everybody  wanted  Italian  food  so  we 
decided  to  eat  at  "II  Primo".  Miss  Cheryl  and 
Miss  Betty  drove  us  there  in  the  van.  We  all  sat 
at  a  big  table.  We  could  order  anything  we 
wanted.  I  shared  a  big  pizza  with  Linda  and 
Kurt.  I  had  root  beer  soda  to  drink.  I  was  so 
hungry  that  I  couldn't  stop  eating.  The  food  was 
the  best. 

There  was  rock  music  playing  on  a  stereo. 
There  was  a  game  room  with  electronic  games. 
The  machines  made  funny  noises  when  people 
played  the  games. 

I  hope  we  can  all  eat  out  again  because  we 
had  such  a  good  time. 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 


Thanksgiving  Dinner 

We  had  a  big  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  school. 
We  had  turkey,  cranberry  sauce,  stuffing,  celery, 
carrots,  mashed  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes.  We 
had  pumpkin  pie  and  cookies  for  dessert.  All  the 
food  was  delicious.  I  enjoyed  eating  all  my  food 
on  my  plate. 

I  watched  the  Thanksgiving  parade  on  the 
T.V.  in  the  dormitory.  That  was  a  great  enter- 
tainment. I  enjoyed  watching  it. 

Michael   Akins,    Pupil 
o 


My  Activities 


I  went  to  the  dentist  for  about  three  weeks. 
I  had  my  teeth  cleaned  the  first  week.  Then  the 
second  and  third  week  I  had  my  teeth  drilled. 
I  had  new  fillings  put  in. 

During  activities  period  I  get  a  chance  to  play 
the  piano.  I  do  my  piano  practice  almost  every 
day  because  we  have  a  piano  in  the  gym  now. 
I've  always  wanted  a  piano  there  and  now  there 
is  one  there. 

Sometimes  I  read  my  books  or  magazines.  I 
always  liked  to  read.  I  have  already  read  thirteen 
books  and  magazines  this  year. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


Christmas!  The  magical,  musical  ring  of  it — 
No  finer  word  in  the  world  can  be  found! 

Molded  and  made  for  us  mortals  to  sing  of  it; 
Full  of  the  tingle  that  makes  pulses  pound! 

Christmas!     The  lilt  and  the  rhythm  and  thrill  of  it! 

Dear,  loving  word  that  was  made  to  impart 
Happiness!  Friends,  may  you  all  have  your  fill  of  it! 

Feeling  the  throb  of  it  deep  in  your  heart! 

Christmas!     It's  coming  to  wipe  away  care  again, 
Blotting  out  memories  tragic  and  drear, 

Bringing  rich  blessings  for  mankind  to  share  again, 
Filling  our  hearts  with  the  magic  of  cheer! 

Christmas!     All  nations  rejoice  to  the  thrill  of  it- 
Paupers  and  peasants,  the  rich  and  renowned. 

Spirit  of  love,  may  we  bow  to  the  will  of  it! 

Then  we'll  have  Christmas  the  whole  year  around. 
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A  Great  Nation 

IMAGINE  a  government  bureau  planning  and 
controlling  the  economy  back  in  the  1890's. 
Along  comes  a  skinny  young  man  who  says  he 
can  make  a  buggy  run  all  by  itself  without  a  horse. 
Can't  you  see  the  faces  of  the  men  around  the 
table — the  hands  hiding  smiles,  the  side  glances? 
Can't  you  hear  the  chairman?  "Well,  Mr.  Ford, 
we've  got  plenty  of  horses.  Who  wants  a  buggy 
without  a  horse,  anyway?" 

So  Mr.  Ford  argues.  He  can  make  his  buggy 
go  faster  than  any  horse,  travel  longer;  it  will  not 
tire.  People  can  do  their  business  quicker,  do 
more  business,  carry  bigger  loads  farther.  If  the 
Bureau  will  only  build  him  a  little  plant  where 
he  can  start — just  a  little  plant. 

"It's  no  use  talking,  Mr.  Ford.  Why,  the  Party'd 
kick  us  out  of  office  if  we  let  you  use  government 
money  on  a  fool  thing  like  that!  Just  suppose 
you  could  do  what  you  say;  you'd  ruin  all  the 
horse  traders,  harness  and  carriage  makers  and 
the  blacksmiths.    Mass  unemployment! 

But  Mr.  Ford  did  not  talk  to  a  government 
bureau.  He  was  living  under  a  system  of  free  en- 
terprise, and  he  found  people  who  would  take  a 
risk — risk  of  failure,  of  course.  A  government 
bureau  can't  afford  that  risk,  but  free  men  can. 
And  all  the  modern  miracle  of  industry  has  been 
wrought  by  men  who  risked  their  capital  in  the 
hope  of  profit.  Risked  and  lost — and  risked  and 
lost  again — until  at  last  they  began  to  win. 


-o- 


How  To  Be  Successful 

NE  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  life  is 
that  success  must  continually  be  won  and  is 
never  finally  achieved.  There  are  those  who  look 
upon  the  supposed  fortunate  in  our  social  efforts, 
who  have  achieved  places  of  influence  and  dis- 
tinction, as  though  they  had  in  some  way  gained 
a  cidadel  in  which  they  could  stand  secure  against 
every  possible  attack.  In  truth,  all  they  have 
done  is  to  gain  another  level  of  responsibility  in 
which  they  must  make  good.  Every  day  is  one  of 
test.  Every  day  puts  at  risk  all  that  has  been 
gained.  The  greater  the  apparent  achievement, 
the  more  serious  is  the  risk  of  loss.  The  farther 
you  have  climbed,  the  more  disastrous  the  fall. 
As  has  well  been  said,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  talk 
of  the  end  of  a  period,  for  you  are  always  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  one.  You  cannot  rest  content. 
You  have  been  vigilant;  it  remains  to  be  yet 
more  vigilant.  You  have  been  faithful,  but  fidelity 
is  an  active  virtue  which  demands  its  daily  sacri- 
fice of  any  counter  interest,  its  daily  response  in 
energetic  service. 


Very  few  people  have  weak  eyes  from 
too  much  looking  on  the  bright  side  of 
things. 


Step  By  Step 


Each  year  is  like  the  rung  of  a  ladder  that  leads 
up  to  the  heights  of  life.  The  goal  is  not  reached 
in  a  single  rung.  We  climb  the  rungs  one  by  one 
as  the  years  go  by,  until  the  pinnacle  is  reached. 
Dr.  Holland's  "Gradatim"  is  timely  reading. 

Heaven    is  not  gained   at  a   single   bound; 
But  we  build  the   ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

I   count  this  thing   to   be    grandly  true, 

That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God — 
Lifting  the  soul  from   the  common  sod 

To  a    purer  aid   and  a   broader  view. 

We  rise  by  things  that  are  'neath  our  feet; 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain; 

By  the  pride  deposed  and  the   passion  slain, 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet. 

Wings   for  the  angels,  but  feet  for   men! 

We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way — 
We  may  hope,  and   resolve,  and  aspire  and 
pray, 

But  our  feet  must  rise,  or  we  will   fall  again. 

Only   in   dreams  is  a    ladder  thrown 

From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  walls; 

But  the  dream  departs,   and  the  vision  falls, 
And  the  sleeper  wakes  on   his  pillow  of  stone. 

Heaven   is  not  reached   in   a   single  bound: 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which    we  rise 
From  the   lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 


Try  It 


Did  you  ever  try  these  on  your  family  and 
friends?    It  will  likely  work  wonders: 

Speak  softly  to  the  children  when  their  voices 
are  loud  and  stringent. 

Laugh  with  children  about  their  quarrels,  then 
turn  their  thoughts  to  another  subject. 

Don't  even  speak  when  friend  husband  or  wife 
is  angry. 

Give  advice  only  when  it  is  sought. 

Speak  first  to  someone  who  is  shy,  or  to  a 
stranger  in  a  crowd. 

Praise  someone  sincerely  but  unexpectedly. 

At  all  the  interesting  results,  you  may  be  sur- 
prised. 

o 

Nature,  in  zeal  for  human  amity,  denies  or 
damps  an  undivided  joy.  Joy  is  an  exchange;  it 
flies  monopolies;  it  calls  for  two;  rich  fruit,  heav- 
en planted,  never  plucked  by  one. — Young. 
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SOLVING  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS     ] 

•"THE  desire  to  forge  ahead,  plus  the  imagination 
*■  to  see  opportunities  for  small  gains,  plus  persist- 
ence in  tak'ng  advantage  of  them,  make  a  combina- 
tion hard  to  beat. 

A  boy  passed  a  bakeshop  window  which  was 
begrimed  with  the  dust  and  dirt  of  weeks.  The  job 
of  keeping  that  window  clean  earned  him  a  slight 
cash  income. 

One  day  he  noticed  that  the  proprietor  was  out, 
and  a  customer  in.  She  rapped  impatiently,  so  the 
boy  jumped  behind  the  counter  and  completed  the 
sale.  From  then  on  he  had  an  after-school  job  five 
days  a  week. 

He  might  have  clerked  on  Saturdays,  too,  but  he 
already  had  two  other  jobs  for  Saturday;  or  rather 
one  job  delivering  newspapers,  and  a  small  business. 

He  sold  lemonade  to  hot,  thirsty  patrons  rid- 
ing from  the  outlying  districts  into  the  business 
section  of  Brooklyn.  He  had  watched  the  cars 
stop  to  water  the  horses  in  front  of  his  house 
rnd  noticed  that  the  passengers  looked  enviously  at 
the  horses.  They  could  not  get  a  drink  until  they 
got  down  town.  So  the  boy  began  selling  ice  water 
for  a  penny  a  glass.  He  made  handsome  profits 
until  other  boys  entered  the  field.  Then  he  switched 
to  lemonade  at  a  higher  price,  and  stayed  on  top 
till  cool  weather. 

Invited  to  a  party,  he  had  such  a  good  time  that 
he  wrote  a  little  story  about  it,  including  a  complete 
list  of  the  guests,  which  he  sold  to  a  local  paper. 
And  that  started  an  odd-time  job  as  a  sort  of 
"society"  reporter. 

Men  in  their  fifties  may  remember  the  picture 
cards  which  they  used  to  find  in  packages  of  cigar- 
ettes. In  the  beginning  the  back  s:de  of  these  cards 
was  blank.  This  boy,  who  had  grown  a  little  by 
now,  picked  up  one  of  the  cards  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  that  blank  space  for  tabloid  biogra- 
phies of  the  famous  actresses,  sports  heroes,  and 
other  celebrities  whose  pictures  graced  the  front 
of  them.  The  card  manufacturer  liked  the  idea,  and 
the  boy  had  another  odd  job. 

Some  time  later  this  same  "boy"  found  that  he 
could  sell  identical  "feature  articles"  to  any  number 
of  different  newspapers  and  weeklies  located  in 
widely  scattered  communities.  Today  we  call  that 
"syndicating"  and  it  is  a  big  business. 

The  boy,  if  you  have  not  already  guessed  his 
identity,  was  Edward  Bok. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  few  paragraphs  to 
present  a  detailed  b'ography  of  his  boyhood;  nor 
to  trace  his  progress  from  job  to  job  until  he  finally 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  career  as  editor  of  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


It  is  simply  an  effort  to  make  interesting  the  fact 
that  ambition,  imagination,  and  persistence,  when 
directed  into  worthy,  utilitarian  channels,  are  quali- 
ties which  have  always  helped  individuals  solve 
their  economic  problems. 


And  Who   Cares? 

The  teacher  was  drilling  her  class  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  subtraction.  "Now,  if  you  subtract  25 
from  37,  what's  the  difference?" 

"Yeah,  that's  what  I  say,"  answered  one  of  her 
pupils.     "I  tnink  it's  the  bunk,  too." 


Friendship 


ARTHUR 
JAMES 
HAYDON 


If  nobody  smiled   and   nobody  cheered, 

And    nobody  helped   us  along, 
If  each,  every  moment,  looked  after  himself, 

And  good  things  all  went  to  the  strong. 
If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you, 

And    nobody    thought   about   me, 
And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life. 

What  a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be! 
Life  is  sweet,  just  because  of  the  friends  we 
have   made 

And  the  things  which  in  common  we  share. 
We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves, 

But  because  of  the  people  who  care. 
It's  giving  and  doing  for  somebody  else — 

On  all  that  life's  splendor  depends. 
And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  you've 

summed    it   all   up, 
Is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 


WHERE  DID  IT  GO? 

A  CABINET  meeting  was  held  by  King  George  of 
*»  Greece  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Athens  in 
1863.  To  illustrate  a  point  he  walked  to  a  huge 
map  on  the  wall,  leaving  his  watch  on  the  table. 
A  few  minutes  later  when  he  resumed  his  seat  the 
timepiece  was  gone.  He  looked  around  and  said, 
"Will  whoever  has  my  watch  please  return  it?" 

The  circle  of  faces  stared  blankly  at  him.  The 
king  still  could  not  believe  the  disappearance  was 
intentional.  "Well,  gentlemen,  I'm  not  accustomed 
to  this  type  of  joke.  I'd  like  to  have  my  watch 
back." 

Nobody  spoke  or  moved. 

The  king  announced  firmly,  "I'm  going  to  put 
out  the  light  while  I  count  60.  If  I  find  the  watch 
again  on  the  table,  the  incident  will  be  closed." 

In  the  darkness  he  called  the  seconds  out  loud, 
and  turned  up  the  light.  His  silver  inkstand  had 
vanished. — From  Diplomatically  Speaking  by  Lloyd 
C.   Griscom. 


Teacher:  "Who  was  the  smartest  inventor?" 
Pupil:    "Thomas   A.   Edison.      He    invented   the 
phonograph  and  radio  so  people  would  stay  up  all 
night  and  use  his  electric  light  bulbs." 
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Solving  Personal  Problems 

I'LL  DO  IT  just  this  once."  Here  is  a  remark 
people  often  make  to  themselves.  They  wish  to 
do  some  particular  thing,  but  they  are  a  little  un- 
certain about  it.  Is  it  wise  to  do  it,  or  would  it  be 
better  not  to  do  it?  Unable  to  reach  a  definite 
decision,  they  compromise  by  saying,  "Oh,  well,  it 
doesn't  matter  much.   I'll  do  it  just  this  once." 

Is  this  a  sound  way  of  settling  personal  prob- 
lems? Is  the  "just  this  once"  decision  a  happy 
medium  or  does  it  contain  a  very  real  danger? 

Suppose  the  problem  concerns  the  doing  of 
something  which  runs  contrary  to  your  standards. 
Can  you  do  the  thing  once  without  making  a  per- 
manent impression  on  your  character,  without 
rendering  it  easier  to  do  the  questionable  thing 
again  ? 

In  an  old  play  Rip  Van  Winkle  excused  himself 
for  each  fresh  indulgence,  saying,  "It  won't  count 
this  time,"  whereupon  William  James,  the  psy- 
chologist, observed  "Well,  he  may  not  count  it  .  .  . 
but  it  is  being  counted  none  the  less." 

The  fact  is  that  every  wrong  deed  -  no  matter 
how  little,  and  if  done  only  once  -  leaves  a  per- 
manent scar  on  the  character. 

Suppose  the  problem  is  about  forming  a  friend- 
ship. You  have  received  an  invitation  and  wonder 
whether  you  should  accept  it.  Is  it  well  to  decide 
"I'll  go  just  this  once"?  The  difficulty  is  that,  in 
going  out  just  this  once  with  this  fellow  or  this 
girl  whom  you  feel  is  not  a  good  companion,  you 
make  it  very  hard  not  to  go  out  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  times,  until  you  are  involved  in  a  re- 
lationship which  may  cause  you  unhappiness. 

Experience  teaches  that  it  is  easier  not  to  take 
the  first  step  toward  the  forming  of  an  undesir- 
able relationship  than  it  is  to  break  that  relation- 
ship after  it  is  strengthened  by  hours  of  associa- 
tion. 

Fortunately,  "just  this  once"  decisions  have  a 
feuod  side  as  well  as  a  bad  side.  Every  wise  choice 
leaves  the  character  a  little  finer  and  stronger  and 
renders  the  next  choice  of  the  good  and  true 
easier  to  make.  Excellent  habits  are  the  result  of 
many  single  choices  of  the  higher  in  the  presence 
of  the  lower,  and  excellent  habits  are  the  building 
blocks  of  noble  character. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  little 
things  are  permitted  to  become  great  troubles 
by  simply  thinking  them  over?  Most  trials  and 
difficulties  start  that  way. 


r— 


Solid  Citizens 


Church  membership  does  not  insure  a  man's  hon- 
esty, integrity  or  kind-heartedness.  But  in  every  com- 
munity the  people  who  are  relied  upon  to  support 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  are  usually  those 
who  are  found  in  the  church  of  their  choice  regularly 
on  Sunday  morning. 


Christmas  Eve 

Let  us  be   merry  this    Christmas  Eve, 

Loveliest  night  of  the  year! 

In  these  magic  hours  memory  dwells 

On  all   that  the   heart   holds  dear. 

We   look  up  in  wonder  at  starlit  skies 

Remembering   one  Special   Star; 

We     /hisper   a   prayer  that    it,  too,  will  guide  us 

As  it  once  did   Three   Kings  from  afar. 

In    quiet    assurance    of    peace    and    goodwill 

We  turn  then  to   home  and    sweet  things, 

The   fireside    circle    of  family   and    friends. 

The   glow   that  each   Yuletide   brings; 

For  Christmas   is   rapture   and   mystery   and   joy, 

Translated  to  happy  living. 

And  when   it  is  shared   with   an   answering  heart, 

Christmas   is   loving   and   giving. 


Your  Checkbook 


I 


T  WAS  said  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  that  the 
human  mind  is  like  a  checking  account.  So 
long  as  you  keep  putting  enough  money  into  the 
bank,  your  checkbook  is  the  most  magic  book  in 
the  world.  All  you  have  to  do  is  dip  your  pen  in 
the  ink,  make  a  few  flourishes,  and  your  check 
becomes  the  open  sesame  to  your  heart's  desires. 
But  just  stop  making  ample  deposits,  and  the 
magic  evaporates  with  a  curt  and  imperious  mes- 
sage from  the  bank,  "No  funds." 

Many  persons  have  a  corresponding  mental 
experience.  They  keep  drawing  on  their  intellec- 
tual reserves,  long  past  the  time  they  have  put 
anything  in  to  draw  against.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  bank  to  serve  notice  that  they 
are  out  of  mental  funds.  So  they  continue,  in 
their  conversation,  in  their  letters,  in  their  every- 
day activities,  to  do  their  mental  business  even 
though  they  are  intellectually  bankrupt. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


Month— December  1981  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Jackie  Andonian 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  Ginger  Miller 

(thinks  about  how  her  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Chris  Manfre 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Antonio  Castro 

(uses  good  manners  at  nil  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Joyce  Hunt 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY Robert  Gaither 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS Joseph    Farlow 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Michael  Akins 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Kenny  Temple 

(means   what   he   says  and  does) 

APPLICATION  Noel  Bourgeois 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Kurt  Blanding 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Susan  Smith 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  her) 

COURAGE  Pat  Lewchenko 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY   Ronald    Dubois 

(fries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE   Adrianne   Kelly 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Stanley  Searle 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Linda   Dervin 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE   Cissy   Mangan 

(believes  in  seH  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you 
can  do  so  by  employing  the  following  language: 
"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 

sum  of  $ (or  " —  per  cent  of  my  net  estate" 

or  "the  following  stocks  and  bonds ")  to  be 

used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on  behalf  of  multi- 
handicapped  Blind  Children". 
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Last  eve  I  passed  beside  a  blacksmith  door, 
And  heard  the  anvil  ring  the  vesper  chimes; 

Then  looking  in,  I  saw  upon  the  floor 

Old  hammers,  worn  with  beat.jvg  years  of  time. 

"How  many  anvils  have  you  had?"  said  I, 

"To  wear  and   batter  all  these  hammers  so?" 

"Just  one,"  said  he,  and  then,  with  twinkling   eye, 
"The  anvil  wears  the  hammers  out,  you   know." 

And  so,  thought  I,  the  anvil  of  Good  Hope, 
For  ages  skeptic  blows  have  beat  upon; 

Yet,  though  the  noise  of  falling   blows  was  heard, 
Th~  anvil  is  unharmed — the  hammer  gone. 
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Published  in  the  interest  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for 

Blind,   every   month   with   the   exception   of   August. 

Subscription    price,    $2.00    per    year. 

Mrs.    Anna    C.    Perry   Editor-in-Chief 

Entered   as    second-class    matter,   March,    1941, 
at  the   post  office,   Paoli,  Penna.    19301 

AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To   give   general   publicity  to   our  work   and   to   inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of    what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — -To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 

This  beautiful  stone  house  continues  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  storms  and  the  ravages  of 
time.  Earlier  it  provided  shelter  for  our  boys  and 
girls;  but  now  all  our  young  ones  are  housed  in 
separate  dormitories  with  ground  floor  exits. 

This  Main  House  nevertheless  is  still  the  hub 
from  which  radiate  all  school  activities. 
o 

My  School  House 

We  moved  to  a  new  schoolhouse.  I  liked  the 
new  schoolhouse.  It  has  a  long  and  wide  hallway. 
It  has  many  bathrooms.  I  can  go  to  my  braille 
class  without  getting  lost.  I  like  to  write  braille 
most  of  the  time.  I  am  happy  to  be  in  the  new 
schoolhouse. 

Thomas  Holt,   Pupil 
. o 

Santa  Glaus 

Christmas  is  a  time  when  Santa  Claus  comes 
around  and  gives  gifts  to  good  children.  Last 
year  when  I  met  Santa  Claus  he  shook  hands 
with  me.  I  touched  his  red  suit  and  his  long 
white  beard.  He  wished  me  a  very  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year;  then  he  went  to 
the  other  pupils  and  shook  hands  with  them. 

Santa  Claus  is  a  very  nice  person.  I  like  him. 
Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 
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Santa  Claus 

I  like  Christmas  time.  Santa  Claus  comes  and 
gives  me  Christmas  presents.  I  got  a  nice  ball. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
■ o 

Burroughs'  Party 
I  went  to  the  Burroughs'  party.  I  sat  down  and 
behaved   myself.  I   ate  a   cup  cake,   cookies   and 
ice  cream.  I  had  fun. 

Adrianne  Kelly,  Pupil 
o 

Christmas  Time 

I  will  be  home  for  Christmas.  I  will  visit  my 
grandmother.  She  is  very  nice  to  me.  I  will  have 
more  time  with  my  family.  I  hope  Santa  Claus 
will  give  me  a  pocket  radio. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 
o 

What  Do  B  Want  For  Christmas 

Ice  cream  and  cup  cakes,  a  baby  doll,  soda, 
a  ride  in  the  car  and  see  Santa  Claus. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 
. — o 

Home  for  Christmas 

I  want  Mommy  to  come  and  take  me  home 
for  Christmas.  Merry  Christmas  to  all. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 


Thanksgiving 

Mr.  Olinger  came  to  pick  me  up  over  at  the 
Main  House  at  three  o'clock.  When  I  got  to  his 
house,  I  talked  to  Mrs.  Olinger  for  a  little  while 
and  I  got  to  see  her  baby,  Nathan. 

On  Thursday  I  got  to  sleep  late.  I  wrote  songs 
from  the  radio  and  I  wrote  a  whole  lot  of  letters. 
I  got  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  dinger's  mother,  father, 
one  sister,  and  Nathan's  great  grandmother.  We 
had  turkey,  stuffing,  and  cranberry  sauce. 

On  Friday  I  wrote  more  letters.  I  came  back 
to  the  school  and  we  showed  the  baby  to  every- 
one. 

On  Saturday  I  listened  to  the  stereo  and  then 
after  that  I  watched  Barbra  Mandrel  and  her 
sisters.  I  read  the  September  issue  of  "Seventeen" 
and  I  finished  it  on  Saturday. 

On  Sunday  I  wrote  more  letters.  I  have  been 
keeping  myself  very  busy  all  of  the  time.  I  en-i 
joyed  my  Thanksgiving  with  Mrs.  Olinger.  It  was 


fun.  I  listened  to  records  every  night  and  I  went 
to  bed  sort  of  late.  I  had  pie  for  almost  the  whole 
weekend.  It  was  good.  I  enjoyed  my  Thanksgiving 
this  year  very  much.  It  was  a  very  good  one. 
This  is  the  second  time  that  I've  been  at  Mrs. 
dinger's  house  for  Thanksgiving. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 

, o 


School 

I  count  three  buttons.  I  can  button  my  coat. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 


Party-Going  for  Vacation 

I  drank  juice.  I  ate  ice  cream  and  cake.  I 
had  hot  dogs  at  the  picnic.  I'm  going  for  my 
vacation  tomorrow.  I  pack  my  suitcase.  I  go  in 
the  car. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 
o 

Christmas 

I  see  my  mommy  and  daddy.  They  will  give 
me  toys.  I  will  eat  ice  cream  and  cake.  I  will  drink 
juice. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
o 

My  Typing 

After  the  Christmas  program  in  school  I  did 
my  typing  demonstration.  There  were  so  many 
people  at  our  program.  It  was  held  in  the  gym. 
The  visitors  gathered  around  the  table  where  I 
did  my  typing  demonstration.  I  heard  them  talk- 
ing to  each  other.  I  like  to  type. 

Christopher   Manfre,    Pupil 
. o 


Christmas  Vacation 

I  am  going  home  on  December  16.  I  am  flying 
Delta  Airlines  from  Philadelphia  all  the  way 
down  to  New  Orleans.  My  mother  will  pick  me 
up  at   New  Orleans   International   Airport. 

I'll  be  watching  T.V.  at  home  on  Wednesday 
night;  then  on  Thursday  morning  I'll  be  going 
to  a  school  to  play  for  a  Christmas  party.  I'll  be 
staying  from  7:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  in  that  school. 
I'll  be  playing  the  piano  in  that  school.  Some- 
times I  visit  one  of  the  classrooms.  I  also  go  to 
the  gym  and  play  the  piano. 

Miss  Forbes,  my  social  worker,  picks  me  up 
at  3:00  p.m.  My  mother  picks  me  up  at  5:00  p.m. 
at  Miss  Forbes'  house. 

Sometimes  I  listen  to  my  radio  and  hear  the 
world  news.  Sometimes  I  listen  to  Phil  Donahue. 
I  play  the  piano,  organ,  and  harmonica  at  home. 
Sometimes  I  may  play  our  whole  Christmas 
cantata. 

When  we  go  to  the  mall,  my  mother  lets  me 
play  the  piano  in  a  music  store.  I  go  to  St. 
Charles  on  Sundays  and  play  the  piano.  Some- 
times I  stay  after  church  and  play  again. 

I'm  sure  I'll  enjoy  my  Christmas  vacation. 
Happy  Holidays  to  everyone. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

We  should  like  to  sincerely  thank  our  friends 
who  by  means  of  their  generous  contributions 
have  enabled  the  continuation  of  the  publishing 
of  this  magazine. 

Welcome  back  to  our  pupils  and  staff  in  the 
trust  that  1982  will  be  one  of  health  and  happi- 
ness for  each  one. 

Happy  New  Year  to  all  of  our  readers. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


Christmas  Party 

On  Saturday  we  will  celebrate  Kenny's  birth- 
day. We  will  also  be  going  to  Burroughs  on  that 
day.  I  hope  I'll  get  what  I  want  for  Christmas. 
The  Jones  Boys  are  going  to  entertain  us  with 
good  music.  The  bell  choir  is  going  to  play  Christ- 
mas songs.  The  chorus  is  also  going  to  sing  songs 
from  our  Christmas  cantata.  Noel  will  play  "Danc- 
ing Doll".  "A  Dream  of  Christmas"  will  be  played 
oy  Mr.  Ronnie. 

We  will  see  Santa  Claus  after  the  program.  We 
will  get  presents  from  Santa  Claus.  We  will  have 
refreshments  after  Santa  hands  out  all  the 
presents. 

I  hope  December  12  will  be  a  good  day.  I 
will  be  playing  my  new  record  player  in  the 
iormitory.  I  enjoy  going  to  Burroughs  Christmas 
oarty. 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to 
ill  my  teachers  and  to  everyone  in  school. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 


The  Bell  Choir 

The  bell  choir  went  to  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Parkesburg  to  present  a  Christmas  program. 
It  was  a  long  ride  to  get  there.  We  got  there 
about  5:30  p.m. 

We  were  invited  for  a  Christmas  dinner.  We 
had  turkey,  stuffing,  cranberry  sauce,  carrots, 
mashed  potatoes,  cole  slaw,  gravy,  and  juice. 
Some  had  coffee.  We  had  cake  with  whipped 
cream  on  top.  We  enjoyed  our  dinner. 

After  dinner  we  performed.  The  bell  choir 
played  Christmas  numbers  and  the  chorus  sang 
three  songs  from  our  Christmas  cantata.  It  was 
a  very  good  performance.  We  got  loud  applause 
from  the  audience. 

Noel  played  "Dancing  Doll"  and  Mr.  Ronnie 
played  "A  Dream  of  Christmas". 

The  people  then  gave  us  key  holders  for  gifts. 
We  also  got  small  books  in  print. 

After  the  program  we  came  back  to  school.  We 
arrived  around  9:00  p.m. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 
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ECHOLALIA 

Echolalia  is  commonly  defined  as  "The  mean- 
ingless repetition  of  a  word  or  word  group  just 
spoken  by  another  person".  It  is  a  language  dis- 
order exhibited  by  a  variety  of  special  education 
children.  It  is  prevalent  in  the  blind,  aphasic, 
mentally  retarded,  and  autistic  populations.  Al- 
though echolalia  is  evident  in  normal  language 
development,  its  occurrence  past  age  four  is  con- 
sidered pathological.  Echolalia  is  one  of  the  diag- 
nostic criteria  used  for  autism  and  childhood 
schizophrenia. 

This  language  disorder  may  be  described  in 
two  forms.  The  first  major  form  is  immediate  or 
pure  echolalia  in  which  case  the  child  repeats 
what  has  just  been  said.  Pur  echolalia  is  literal 
and  precise.  For  example,  "How  are  you?"  is 
echoed  by  the  child  when  it  has  just  been  directed 
to  him.  Mitigated  echolalia  is  a  modified  echoic 
response  characterized  by  an  addition,  deletion, 
substitution,  or  change  in  intonation  pattern. 
Pronominal  reciprocation  is  also  a  characteristic 
of  a  mitigated  echo.  Pronominal  reciprocation  is 
explained  in  the  following  example.  When  the 
child  does  not  repeat  the  pronoun  used  in  the 
question  but  responds  with  the  appropriate  pro- 
noun: "Are  you  a  good  boy?"/'T'm  a  good  boy." 
It  is  uncertain  whether  these  variations  reflect 
a  certain  developmental  order,  suggesting  that 
echolalia  is  functional  language. 

Although  echolalia  has  been  reported  since 
1825,  it  wasn't  until  1946  that  Kanner  suggested 
that  the  repetitions  were  meaningful  to  the  child. 
It  it  were  possible  to  find  the  clues  to  the  child's 
seemingly,  meaningless  repetitions,  then  his  lan- 
guage would  not  be  irrelevant. 

In  later  research,  the  amount,  types,  and 
variations  of  echolalic  patterns  were  investigated 
to  determine  a  child's  level  of  language  func- 
tioning. The  echolalia  of  psychotic  children  was 
compared  to  the  echolalia  of  normal  children. 
The  psychotic  children  imitated  more  than  the 
normal  children  and  their  imitations  were  less 
differentiated  than  were  the  reproductions  of 
normal  children.  The  echolalia  of  mentally  re- 
tarded psychotic  and  non-psychotic  children  has 
been  systematically  analyzed.  The  analysis  re- 
vealed that  the  non-psychotic  retarded  children 
asked  more  questions;  used  longer  sentences; 
pronounced  their  words  clearly;  and  used  correct, 
but  sometimes  strange  or  nonsensical  word  com- 
binations. The  retarded  psychotics  echoed  them- 
selves and  the  model  excessively;  asked  few  ques- 
tions; and  used  relatively  short  sentences.  The 
echolalia  of  the  psychotic  was  described  as  ego- 
centric or  non-communicative. 

An  examination  of  the  language  of  schizo- 
phrenic children  also  described  the  echolalia  of 
this  type  of  child  as  egocentric.  It  was  also 
concluded  that  the  ration  of  repetitions  to  orig- 
inal speech  correlated  highly  with  the  estimates 
of  the  severity  of  the  child's  illness. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  literature  on  the  au- 
tistic child  that  decreased  accuracy  and  increased 
mitigation  in  echoes  indicated  improved  verbal 
comprehension.    Those    autistic    children,    whose 
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language  was  typically  metigafed",  had  higher  IQ 
scores  and  better  language  capabilities  than  the 
autistic  children  whose  language  was  character- 
ized as  pure  echolalia.  It  was  evident  that  modi- 
fications in  repeated  utterances  indicated  some 
degree  cf  grammatical  competence.  The  hypothe- 
sis that  supported  these  findings  was  that  echo- 
lalic children  develop  language  by  means  of  lin- 
guistic strategies  which  may  be  different  from 
those  of  normal  children.  Linguistic  competence 
in  normal  children  is  acquired  by  a  gradual 
building-up  process  of  more  complex  structures. 
As  for  the  echolalic  child,  more  adequate  linguis- 
tic structures  may  be  acquired  through  the  grad- 
ual breaking  down  of  echolalic  patterns. 

Echolalia  may  be  more  readily  understood  if  it 
were  parallel  with  normal  language.  Echalalia 
has  been  related  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  innate 
language  mechanism  and  the  concept  of  two  basic 
capacities  presumed  prerequisite  to  language  ac- 
quisition. Studies  in  normal  language  development 
indicate  that  two  basic  capacities  are  needed  for 
language  acquisition:  The  capacity  for  reference 
and  the  capacity  to  recognize  functional  linguistic 
relationships.  The  capacity  for  reference  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  child's  ability  to  label  or  recognize 
objects.  Attaching  a  label  helps  the  child  to 
further  stabilize  his  environment.  The  capacity  to 
recognize  linguistic  relations  appears  somewhat 
more  abstract;  involves  the  ability  to  distinguish 
basic,  functional  relations  of  an  utterance.  In 
autistic  children,  the  capacity  to  recognize  func- 
tional relationships  is  not  evident,  while  the  ca- 
pacity for  reference  is  evident. 

The  theories  underlying  the  basic  of  echolalia 
vary  from  study  to  study.  Echolalia  of  autistic 
children  has  been  attributed  to  a  severe  distur- 
bance in  the  parent-child  relationship  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  language  development.  Another 
theory  claimed  that  immediate  echolalia  indicated 
that  two  systems;  the  audio-motor  system  and  the 
syntactic-semantic  were  working  independently. 
Mitigated  echolalia  was  evidence  of  the  two  sys- 
tems converging.  The  basis  for  the  formulation 
and  persistence  of  echolalia  has  been  discussed  in 
terms  of  motivation,  need,  and  desire  to  communi- 
cate. Even  though  a  child  has  reached  a  given 
level  of  language  functioning  and  the  essential 
tools  and  skills  to  go  beyond  that  level  are  un- 
available; the  desire  to  communicate  persists. 
Consequently,  the  child  continues  automatically 
to  do  all  that  he  can  do  with  his  inefficient  lan- 
guage system:  repeat  what  others  say. 

Behavior  modification  strategies  have  been 
used  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  echolalic  re- 
sponses. Unfortunately,  these  strategies  have  not 
afforded  the  child  any  verbal  comprehension.  Lit- 
tle consideration  or  stress  has  been  directed  to  the 
language  variables  of  the  repeated  verbal  stimuli. 

Although  echolalia  may  pose  a  challenging 
problem  to  the  parents  and  teachers  working  and 
trying  to  communicate  with  the  child,  elimination 
of  the  child's  echolalia  may  lead  to  non-verbal  be- 
havior, a  consequence  worse  than  the  echoic  com- 
munication the  child  exhibits. 

Maureen  Schweitzer 
Speech  Therapist 
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^e  Children's 

department 


MIMICKING  MOLLY 

OLLY  had  just  come  back  from  the  summer 
camp,  and  she  was  feeling  very  blue.  "No 
fun  here;"  she  complained  to  her  mother. 
"No  more  plays!  Nothing  but  minding  the 
kids!" 

"You  should  be  glad  instead  of  grumbling. 
You've  been  to  camp,  and  now  you  come  home  and  sit 
around  and  scowl.  You'd  better  get  a  bite  for  your- 
self and  the  children.     I've  had  my  tea." 

"But  there  was  such  fun  there,  Ma,"  persisted 
Molly.  "We  had  two  plays  while  I  was  there,  and  I 
acted  in  them  both.  You  can't  guess  what  they 
nick-named  me." 

"What?"  asked  her  mother,  a  little  interested. 

"Mimicking  Molly  they  called  me.  That  was  'cause 
I  could  imitate  so  well." 

"Well,"  said  her  mother,  unfeelingly,  "you'd  bet- 
ter go  imitate  me,  and  get  your  tea.  The  children 
will  be  hungry.      I  have  to  do  some  washing." 

Molly  was  quiet  now.  She  had  a  thought  that 
kept  stirring  other  thoughts.  She  got  up  from  her 
rickety  chair.  She  watched  her  mother  as  she  limped 
out  of  the  tiny,  bare  kitchen,  and  down  the  back  steps 
into  the  shea.  She  thought  of  the  mothers  she  had 
seen  at  the  neighborhood  camp.  They  had  been  just 
like  her  mother  when  they  had  gone  out  there.  But 
when  they  had  come  home,  some  of  them  on  the  train 
with  her,  their  eyes  were  shining  and  their  faces  so 
much  happier. 

Molly  watched  her  mother  until  she  was  out  of 
sight.  "Ma  said  I'd  better  imitate  her  and  get  the 
tea,"  thought  Molly.  "Mim- 
icking Molly!  Yes,  I'll  be 
Mimicking  Molly,  but  it 
•von't  be  Ma  I'll  imitate. 
I'll  do  some  play-acting 
that  will  make  Ma  smile." 

Molly  got  out  the  old 
broom  and  swept  the  floor. 
"That  will  do  tonight.  The 
next  time  it  will  have  a 
scrubbing,"  she  whispered 
to  herself. 

Molly  went  about  the 
room  on  tip-toe  so  that  her 
mother  would  not  notice. 
Firsc  she  washed  the  table 
till  iL.  shone.  Then  she 
went  i  o  the  cupboard  and 
brought  out  a  sheet. 

"That  will  do  foi  a 
table-cloth,  since  we  have 
no  real  one."  Molly  felt 
suddenly  very  happy.  Why 
this  was  really  play-acting. 


It  was  fun.  I'm  'Mimicking  Molly'  all  right.  I'm 
mimicking  the  camp  mother.  Only,  of  course,  she 
didn't  have  to  use  a  sheet.  I  made  that  up  myself," 
Molly  chuckled  to  herself. 

"My,  what  a  lot  there  is  to  do  in  this  play,"  Molly 
thought.  She  got  out  all  the  odd  plates,  which  she 
found  scattered  about  the  room  and  cupboard,  and 
all  the  cups  and  saucers.  Molly  rushed  about  from 
table  to  cupboard,  from  cupboard  to  stove,  never  with 
empty  hands. 

"Whatever  are  you  doing,  running  about  like 
that?"  called  her  mother,  who  heard  her  finally. 

"Just  imitating,  Ma,"  called  Molly,  laughing,  and 
she  kept  right  on. 

"What's  that  smell?"  called  her  mother  sus- 
piciously. 

"Come  to  tea,   Ma,"   Molly  called  back   in  reply. 

"Come  to  tea,  children,"  she  called  at  the  back  door. 

"I've  had  my  cup  of  tea,"  said  her  mother.     "I 

don't  give  me  any  more.     Give  the  children  a  bit  of 

bread  and  syrup,  and  stop  your  play-acting." 

"How  tired  poor  Ma  must  be,"  thought  Molly,  as 
she  hurried  down  the  steps. 

"Ma,  there's  a  surprise  in  the  kitchen.  Please 
come  and  see." 

Poor  tired  Ma  wiped  her  hands  on  her  skirt  and 
said,  "It's  an  awful  waste  of  time  when  I've  got  so 
much  to  do.  What  play-acting  are  you  up  to  now?" 
Molly's  mother's  face  shone  with  happiness  as  she 
caught  sight  of  the  table  set  so  neatly.  As  Molly 
brought  on  the  herring,  hot  from  the  stove,  the  happy 
family  sat  down  to  the  first  real  family  meal  that 

Molly  could  remember.  Jim 
and  Jennie  picked  up  fork* 
and  had  them  almost  i» 
their  mouths. 

"Just  a  minute,  said 
their  mother.  "It  seems  to 
me  this  is  a  meal  to  be 
thankful  for.  What  do  you 
think,  Molly?" 

Molly's  eyes  shone.  "Ma, 
I  was  just  longing  to  say 
the  blessing  that  they  did 
at  camp,"  she  said. 

And  after  she  had  said 
the  blessing,  the  light  of 
peace  in  her  mother's 
happy  face,  and  the  happy 
smiles  on  the  children's 
made  Molly  say:  "Ma,  may 
I  keep  my  nickname  now?" 
Her  mother  thought  a 
moment,  and  then  she  un- 
derstood. "Yes,  you  may, 
'Mimicking  Molly.'  " 
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WHEN  WINTER  COMES 

When     winter    comes,     the 

squirrels    find 
Some  shelter  from  the  winds 

unkind; 
Some  hollow  tree  where  nuts 

they  store, 
Enough  to   last  'till  winter's 

o'er; 
There  safe   from   harm,  they 

build  their  nest 
And    settle   down    to    take   a 

rest, 
Their  larder  full  of  nuts  and 

wheat, 
All  that  they  do  is  sleep  and 

eat. 


Air-Borne  Spiders 

NO  WINGS  are  found  on  the  body  of  any  spid- 
er, but  there  are  spider  aviators.  For  count- 
less centuries  spiders  have  been  making  trips 
through  the  air.  Young  spiders  are  the  aviators, 
and  they  use  the  wind.  They  are  so  small  and  light 
that  they  weigh  "hardly  anything",  and  they  are 
born  with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  travel  by  air. 

A  baby  spider  climbs  to  a  high  place.  This  may 
be  the  top  of  a  tall  weed  or  brush,  a  fence  post, 
or  the  truck  of  a  tree.  Spinning  out  a  thread,  the 
little  spider  lets  it  be  caught  by  the  wind.  The 
thread  may  be  several  feet  long.  Sometimes  the 
thread  touches  a  branch,  wire,  or  other  object,  and 
that  spoils  the  trail.  Again  a  thread  is  spun  out, 
and  this  one  may  be  caught  by  the  wind,  lifting 
the  spider  with  it. 

Upward  currents  of  air  are  to  be  found,  as  well 
as  cross  currents  and  down  currents.  If  a  good 
upward  current  is  at  work,  the  spider  may  rise 
above  the  treetops,  and  may  be  taken  thousands 
of  feet  before  being  dropped. 

The  air  voyages  of  spiders  serve  a  special  pur- 
pose. They  spread  young  spiders  around,  very 
much  as  winds  spread  seeds  of  trees  and  some  oth- 
er plants.  If  the  young  ones  stayed  close  to  the 
home  of  the  mother  spider,  and  later  raised  new 
broods  of  their  own,  there  would  be  too  many  spid- 
ers for  the  food  supply  at  that  place. 

The  thread  spun  by  a  young  spider  tends  to  be 
pulled  out  by  the  wind  so  that  it  becomes  even 
thinner  than  the  average  thread. 


They  Are  a  Menace 

SEVERAL  psychiatrists  have  been  objecting  re- 
cently to  the  "comic  books"  of  today.  Some 
ordinary  readers  have  objected  to  the  psychiatrists' 
objections.  The  comic  book,  these  readers  say,  is 
today's  version  of  the  old  dime  thriller,  which  did 
nobody  any  harm.  Dick  Tracy  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Deadeye  Dick.  Youth  will  survive 
them  both. 

The  fact  remains,  as  the  psychiatrists  point  out, 
that  many  so-called  "comics"  glorify  sex  and  vio- 
lence with  cheap  and  lurid  sensationalism.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  flood  of  juvenile  delinquency 
continues  to  mount,  and  in  some  cases  the  influ- 
ence of  the  comics  on  the  delinquents  has  been 
directly  traceable. 

Dr.  Ralph  S.  Banay  makes  a  valuable  point  when 
he  condemns  the  "sock  on  the  jaw"  as  a  substitute 
for  a  court  decision.  George  Bernard  Shaw  said 
the  same  thing  years  ago  when  he  ridiculed  as 
"uncivilized"  the  attitude  that  considers  it  "man- 
ly" for  the  hero  to  "sock"  someone  caught  in  an 
act  of  villainy,  while  considering  it  effete  for  him 
to  call  a  policeman. 

The  dime  thriller  offended  in  this  respect  fully 
as  much  as  the  comic  book.  But  what  was  tolera- 
ble in  easy  going  rough-and-ready  frontier  days 
becomes  dangerous  in  a  high-powered  age  which 
must  increasingly  rely  on  the  rein  of  law  among 
men — and  ultimately  among  nations. 


We  would  have  very  few  wars  in  this  world  if 
it  were  left  to  the  people  to  start  them. 


In  Italy  12  per  cent  of  the  population  are  in  at- 
tendance at  schools  and  colleges;  in  Germany  13 
per  cent;  in  Russia  15  per  cent;  in  United  States 
24  per  cent. 


CL  Jo/dda&JtsL  oft.  Sp/imp- 


It  comes  like  a  friend  long  remem- 
bered, the  January  thaw,  like  a  warm 
greeting    in   a   crowd   of  strangers. 

It  lifts  the  heart  and  strengthens 
faith. 

It  breaks  the  winter  of  chilly  dis- 
content. 

No  one  can  predict  the  January 
thaw,  nor  even  say  for  sure  that  it  will 
come.  That  is  part  of  its  delight,  the 
sweet  happiness  of  surprise.  Cold 
congeals  the  world.  The  wind  has  the 
sharp  fang  of  the  wolf  and  winter 
seems  to  stretch  interminably  ahead. 
And  then,  overnight,  change  comes. 

The  skies  clear  to  crystalline  bril- 
liance. The  sun  beams  with  benevol- 
ence. 

The  wind  itself  is  friendly  and  the 
air  has  a  palpable  warmth. 

The  thaw  is  here. 

Whether  it  lasts  for  a  day  or  a  week, 
it  is  as  though  doors  were  opened 
suddenly  and  there  was  spring  on  the 
next  hilltop.  Spring  and  crocuses — 
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Winter  never  lasts  forever 


purple  and  gold,  and  the  red  florets 
on  the  swamp  maples.  There  is  al- 
most the  breath  of  violets  in  the 
breeze. 

One  listens,  unconsciously,  for  the 
hum  of  bees. 

One  looks  for  the  flash  of  a  blue- 
bird's wing,  the  strutting  of  a  robin 
just  returned  from  his  winter  vacation. 

There  is  the  sensation  of  sap  mov- 
ing upward,  of  buds  about  to  burst, 
of  catkins  on  the  birches,  of  mouse- 
ear  leaflets  on  the  lilacs  and  their  rich 
perfume. 

Life,  for  a  brief  interlude,  is  stirring 
in  all  the  roots  and  along  the  branches 
— or  so   it  seems. 

Life  is  good,  and  life  is  young,  and 
happiness  bursts  into  song. 

Winter,  we  know  again,  never  lasts 
forever,  for  here  is  a  full-flavored 
taste   of   spring    in   January. 

The  wind  is  a  wind  of  eternal 
change,  and  darkness  ever  turns  to 
day. 


GREAT  MEN  AND  GREAT  WOMEN 


HE  inspiration  of  her  whole  life  Olieen 
is  perfect  faith  in  God  and  de- 
votion to  her  duty,"  said  James  Parton  about 
Queen  Victoria,  one  of  the  noblest  and  great- 
est women  who  have  ever  lived,  and  one  of  the 
best  loved  sovereigns  of  the  British  kingdom. 
The  nineteenth  century  is  spoken  of  as  the  "Era  of 
Women,"  and  Queen  Victoria's  reign  of  sixty-four 
years  of  unprecedented  industrial  development  and 
prosperity  was  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  time. 
With  the  exception  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  of 
France,  Queen  Victoria  ruled  longer  than  any  other 
of  the  crowned  heads. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  queens  and  kings  and 
many  another  austere  ruler  or  stern  and  dignified 
person  was  ever  a  child,  but  with  her  kind  and  win- 
some ways  Queen  Victoria  even  at  the  height  of  her 
reign,  never  seemed  haughty  and  unfriendly.  Alex- 
andria Victoria,  daughter  of  George,  the  Duke  of  Kent 
and  the  fourth  son  of  George  III,  was  born  on  May 
24,  1819,  in  Kensington  Palace.  Being  the  only  child, 
she  was  greatly  beloved,  but  her  parents  were  wise 
and  so  she  was  taught  regular  habits  and  strict  econ- 
omy. She  lived  the  dull,  secluded  life  which  so  many 
children  born  in  castles  lived  at  that  time,  but  despite 
the  great  old  walls  and  stern  faces  about  her,  Vic- 
toria was  a  lively,  happy  child. 

When  Victoria  was  only  eight  years  old  her  father 
died,  leaving  an  empty,  sad  place  in  her  monotonous 
life,  but  her  mother  was  a  shrewd  woman,  as  well  as  a 
sensible  and  clever  one,  and  took  up  the  burden.  With 
the  help  of  her  brother,  King  Leopold,  much  of  the 
heavy  debt  which  had  been  contracted  was  lifted  by 
Victoria's  mother.  In  later  years  Victoria  would 
often  declare  that  the  happiest  days  in  her  life  were 
spent  during  this  period  when  she  visited  Claremont, 
her  uncle's  beautiful  home.  The  little  girl  possessed 
a  beautiful  voice,  which  was  carefully  trained,  and 
which  gave  herself  and  companions  much  happiness, 
and  from  her  very  birth  her  mother  trained  her  care- 
fully for  the  position  that  her  birth  might  some  day 
make  her  heir  to.  When  Victoria  was  twelve  years 
old  she  was  told  that  she  was  the  first  princess  of 
the  blood  and  might  inherit  the  throne,  which  was  be- 
yond the  position  of  any  of  her  cousins.  It  was  then 
that  the  enthusiastic  girl  took  her  governess'  hand  in 
hers  and  cried,  "I  will  be  good.  I  understand  why  you 
urged  me  so  much  even  to  learn  Latin." 

When  Victoria  was  just  a  little  over  eighteen  years 
old  this  great  and  wonderful  responsibility  came  to 
her,  her  Uncle  William  IV  dying  on  June  20,  1837. 
Before  sunrise  that  morning  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham  were  ringing 
and  pounding  on  Victoria's  door  for  admission  to  see 
the  queen.  It  is  hard  to  realize  what  this  news  meant 
to  the  modest  young  girl,  and  she  kept  saying  to  her- 
self again  and  again  that  it  could  not  be  true  and 
thought  how  terrible  it  was  to  lay  aside  all  of  her 
youthful  freedom  and  be  a  dignified  queen.  It  must 
have  been  at  this  time  that  the  young  lady  promised 
herself  never  to  be  stern,  unapproachable  queen  she 
had  dread  so  much  to  meet  herself.  A  little  over 
a  year  passed,  in  which  Victoria  was  rigidly  trained 
for  the  new  duties,  and  then  the  coronation  took  place 


Victoria      a^  Westminster  Abbey  on  June  28,  1S38, 
and  a  month  later  she  was  called  to  per- 
form the  public  duty  of  attending  a  great  parade. 

Even  though  Victoria  had  to  put  aside  many  of 
her  girlhood  enjoyments,  when  in  private  life  she 
liked  to  be  the  girl  she  had  been  and  forgot  all  about 
being  a  queen.  Her  education  in  politics  and  gov- 
ernment now  became  deeper  and  she  was  directed  in 
them  by  the  loyal  and  sage  Lord  Melbourne,  who  be- 
came her  first  counsellor,  and  to  him  great  credit  is 
due  for  developing  much  of  the  queen's  wonderful 
ability  and  spirit  of  democracy.  It  is  but  right  tc 
say  that  much  of  this  noble  queen's  prosperous  reign 
was  due  to  the  wisdom  and  broadmindedness  of  her 
counsellors,  she  having  been  blessed  with  the  choice 
of  good  men  in  this  respect.  It  was  during  these  first 
days  that  Queen  Victoria  replied  to  a  question  asked 
her  in  this  way:  "I  have  immensely  to  do,  but  I  like 
it  very  much — I  delight  in  this  work."  And  no  rulers 
have  ever  shown  that  they  loved  their  work,  or  their 
people  more,  than  did  this  broad-minded,  kind-heart- 
ed queen. 

Queen  Victoria  was  very  busy  these  days,  but  not 
too  busy  for  a  beautiful  romance  to  creep  into  her 
life,  and  on  February  10,  1840,  she  married  her  cousin, 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  The  morning 
was  cloudy  and  rain  fell  in  dismal  showers  and  nearly 
everyone  was  sorry  that  the  day  was  so  dark  and 
cheerless,  but  the  queen  only  smiled  and  assured  them 
that  it  did  not  matter,  and  looking  at  her  smiling  face 
no  one  could  believe  that  it  did.  However,  before  the 
ceremony  took  place  the  day  cleared  and  turned  bright 
and  pretty,  but  it  was  no  more  shining  than  the  happy 
face  of  the  queen  and  her  cousin.  Their  marriage 
was  not  only  one  of  true  happiness  and  contentment, 
but  it  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  queen's  kingdom,  for 
Prince  Albert  was  a  great  student,  an  unselfish  phil- 
anthropist and  an  able  business  man,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  people  and  became  Victoria's  chief 
adviser. 

Happy  and  busy  days  passed  for  the  king  and 
queen  and  as  they  came  and  sped  away,  four  sons  and 
five  daughters  came  to  them.  The  eldest  little  girl 
was  named  Victoria  in  honor  of  her  mother,  then  came 
Albert,  Edward,  Alice,  Alfred,  Helena,  Louise,  Arthur, 
Leopold,  and  Beatrice,  several  of  them  dying  before 
their  talented  mother.  But  to  all  she  gave  the  deep- 
est care  and  attention  for  their  education,  believing 
that  this  was  the  true  foundation  on  which  their  lives 
were  to  be  built.  As  the  girls  grew  older  Queen  Vic- 
toria studied  history  with  them  and  helped  them  to 
make  and  arrange  a  large  collection,  while  the  boys 
learned  fortification  and  other  things,  first  from  their 
father  and  afterwards  from  able  instructors. 

Queen  Victoria  mourned  deeply  at  the  death  of  her 
mother  in  March,  1861,  and  the  thought  of  her  was 
still  lingering  in  her  heart  when  her  husband  died 
on  December  14  of  the  same  year.  Some  one  has  said 
of  her,  "Among  all  the  sovereigns  of  history,  none  is 
held  in  higher  esteem  by  Christian  nations." 

Always  healthy  and  active,  Queen  Victoria  seemed 
never  to  tire,  and  she  did  not  appear  to  be  old  when 
she  passed  her  eighty-first  birthday,  and  on  January 
22,  1901,  died  at  her  home  in  the  Isle  of  Wright. 
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ORGANIZE  YOURSELF 


PLANTER  down  in  Kentucky,  co  the  story 
goes,  had  just  employed  a  strange  Negro  as 
a  mule  driver.  He  handed  him  a  brand  new 
black-snake  whip,  as  he  climbed  up  to  a  seat 
behind  the  team,  and  asked  the  darky  if  he 
could  use  it.  Without  a  word  the  mule  driver 
drew  the  black  lash  between  his  fingers,  swung  it  over 
his  head,  and  flicked  a  beautiful  butterfly  from  a  clover 
blossom  alongside  the  road  over  which  they  were 
traveling. 

"That  isn't  so  bad,"  remarked  the  planter.  "Can 
you  hit  that  honeybee  over  there?" 

Again  the  Negro  swung  the  whip,  and  the  bee  fell 
dead. 

Noting  a  pair  of  bumblebees  on  still  another 
blossom,  he  switched  them  out  of  existence  with  the 
cracker  of  his  new  black  snake,  and  drew  further  ad- 
miration from  his  employer. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  planter  spied  a  hornets' 
nest  in  the  corner  of  an  old  gate  arch  beside  the  high- 
way. Two  or  three  hornets  were  assembled  at  the 
entrance. 

"Can  you  hit  them,  Sam?"  he  inquired,  pointing 
co  the  hornets. 

"Yas,  sah,  I  kin,"  replied  Sam  earnestly,  "but  I 
ain't  agwin'  to,  boss.     Dey's  organized." 

And  wise  is  the  person,  whatever  his  color  or 
creed,  who  realizes  the  possibilities,  pro  and  con,  of 
organization.  For  its  advantages  are  not  open  alone 
to  national  and  international  interests,  to  business 
firms,  and  to  hornets ;  but  they  are  ours  for  the  taking 
as  applied  in  our  own  individual  experience. 

There's  the  matter  of  our  money,  for  instance. 
None  of  us  have  much,  and  the  fine  art  of  making  a 
little  go  the  longest  way  is  one  endowment  for  which 
we  all  yearn.  Budgets  and  account  books  are  in- 
valuable in  their  places,  but  Benjamin  Franklin's  ad- 
vice, "Resolve  to  spend  just  a  bit  less  than  you  earn," 
seriously  lived  up  t"  beats  any  modern,  high-sound- 
ing scientific  scheme  for  stretching  the  dollar.  There 
are  so  many  things  we  want;  but  how  many  of  them 
do  we  really  need  for  life,  comfort,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness — that  is,  true  happiness? 

I  had  an  errand  in  an  exclusive  fur  shop  the  other 
day,  that  required  a  half-hour  wait.  As  I  sat  in  the 
salesroom,  two  girls  entered  and  paused  uncertainly 
near  the  door.  A  clerk  swooped  down  upon  them. 
One,  it  seemed,  was  interested  in  a  "summer  neck 
piece."  Just  wished  to  look  at  those  advertised.  They 
were  cleverly  displayed  well  within  my  sight  and  hear- 
ing, and  in  the  end  that  young  woman  signed  papers 
obligating  herself  to  pay  $95  for  a  fur  scarf  at  so 
much  down  and  so  much  a  week.  It  turned  out  that 
she  didn't  even  have  the  necessary  ten  dollar  first  pay- 
ment, but  borrowed  it  blithely  from  her  thriftier 
friend. 

"What  have  you  done  with  your  last  pay  check?" 
the  friend  inquired,  as  she  handed  over  the  required 
bill.     "Surely  you  haven't  spent  all  of  it  yet?" 

"Yes,"  with  a  careless  laugh,  "every  cent!  I'm 
'on  the  rocks'  for  the  rest  of  the  week." 

"Well,"  and  the  open  purse  closed  with  a  decisive 
snap,  "tell  me  why  in  the  world  don't  you  organize 
your  finances  and  stop  spending  other  folks'  money? 
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I  came  down  to  shop,  but  now  I  might  as  well  go  home 
while  I've  car  fare  left." 

"It  -does  beat  all,"  remarked  the  manager,  who  had 
been  called  to  superintend  the  final  arrangements, 
"how  careless  some  people  are  about  spending.  Never 
think  about  the  future;  buy  things  they  don't  need  any 
more  than — than  a  toad  needs  a  tail" — he  glanced  at 
the  exquisite  fur  in  his  hand,  bearing  the  "Sold" 
tag — "and  then  trust  to  luck.  I'd  never  in  the  world 
have  signed  u]  that  girl  if  she  hadn't  had  a  good  job 
with  the  telephone  company.  Like  as  not  the  very 
clothes  on  her  back  aren't  paid  for  yet!"  And  with 
a  final  snort  of  disgust  he  vanished  behind  the  scenes. 

Ever  think  about  organization  as  concerns  your 
dollars  and  cents — you  folks  who  are  always  broke, 
always  spending  next  week's  allowance  or  next  week's 
salary  before  you  even   receive   it? 

Then  there's  your  time.  You  can  accomplish  much 
more  in  twenty-four  hours  of  a  day  if  you  plan  your 
work  and  play  and  rest,  and  then  work  your  plan. 
The  average  man  is  paid  for  working  8  hours  a  day, 
or  48  hours  each  week.  Twenty-four  hours  of  the 
week  are  holy  time,  which  leaves  96  hours  at  his  dis- 
posal for  his  own  use.  From  this  96  hours,  he  should 
take  48  hours  for  sleep,  which  leaves  48  hours,  or  8 
hours  a  day  for  the  working  days  of  the  week.  Just 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  these  8  hours  is  a  serious 
question.  Allowing  3  hours  each  day  for  meals  and 
toilet,  and  1  for  recreation,  and  1  for  devotions,  we 
still  have  3  hours  of  time  to  use  according  to  our 
own  wishes.  Three  hours  a  day  means  936  hours  a 
year.  At  this  rate  one  can  soon  gain  a  college  educa- 
tion in  his  spare  time,  if  he  uses  it  wisely  and  well. 
We  don't  need  more  time — not  really.  But  we  do 
need  more  good  common  sense  about  organizing  to  the 
best  advantage  the  time  that  is  at  our  hand.  The 
successful  person  is  a  miser  of  minutes.  The  little 
unit  of  sixty  seconds,  standing  by  itself,  seems  of 
very  small  consequence,  but  there  are  more  than  500,- 
000  of  them  in  a  year ! 

I  read  a  story  once  of  two  men  who  were  employed 
in  a  factory.  Each  had  an  hour's  leisure  at  noon. 
One  used  his  hour  to  work  on  an  invention ;  the  other 
employed  himself  with  teaching  his  dog  to  stand  on 
its  hind  legs  and  dance  to  music  which  he  made  on  a 
mouth  organ.  Once  perfected,  his  invention,  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  a  patent,  changed  his  working 
clothes  for  a  broadcloth  suit  and  his  humble  home  for 
a  mansion.  The  other,  at  last  accounts,  was  still 
working  at  the  same  old  job,  drawing  the  same  old 
wages.  Now  ten  chances  to  one,  this  last  man  will 
complain  that  "some  folks  have  all  the  luck;  nothing 
ever  comes  my  way."  But  you  know,  and  I  know, 
that  it  is  all  his  own  fault.  He  wasted  his  time.  He 
might  not  have  been  an  inventor,  but  at  least  he 
could  have  done  something  worth  while  with  the  noon 
hour  he  so  carelessly  threw  away. 

Organize!  Organize!  Organize!  Don't  drift 
along  through  life  without  a  thought  of  your  indi- 
vidual responsibility  to  make  the  talents  with  which 
heaven  has  intrusted  you  count  for  their  possible 
most.  Thrift  may  not  have  been  definitely  mentioned 
in  the  ten  commandments,  but  it  is  certainly  implied; 
and  its  organized  forces  present  a  breastwork  whic!- 
is  well-nigh  impregnable. 


For    Your    Health 

DURING  the  winter  months  when  windows  are 
closed  and  everything  is  shut  up,  we  are  prone 
to  become  sluggish  and  then  towards  March  our 
vitality  reaches  a  low  ebb;  we  lack  ambition,  with 
a  general  feeling  of  lassitude.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  absorb  as  much  oxygen  during 
the  winter  months  as  we  do  during  the  other 
months  of  the  year.  In  the  spring,  summer  and 
fall  windows  and  doors  are  open,  and  we  are  out- 
doors much  more.  Consequently  we  take  in  more 
fresh  air  which  helps  us  to  keep  our  systems  in 
better  working  order. 

It  is  entirely  up  to  each  individual  to  guard  and 
maintain  his  health.  The  four  greatest  things  in 
this  world,  and  to  which  we  do  not  seem  to  give 
proper  attention,  are  fresh  air,  diet,  sleep  and  sun- 
shine, all  of  whieh  is  within  our  grasp  if  we  have 
enough  will  power  to  go  after  it.  Get  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  sleep  and  fresh  air  every  day. 

Put  on  a  pair  of  easy  shoes  and  walk  briskly  in 
the  sunshine  one  hour  every  day— longer  if  poss- 
ible. Do  not  loiter  on  the  way  but  keep  up  a  brisk 
pace,  and  if  convenient  take  another  half  hour  af- 
ter the  evening  meal.  Keep  this  up.  Do  not  expect 
too  much  in  a  few  days — but  continue  the  prac- 
tice and  you  will  be  paid  in  full  by  renewed  health 
for  the  time  expended.  Your  health  is  your  great- 
est asset.  It's  up  to  you  to  help  retain  it.  Do  not 
say,  "I  have  not  the  time."  You  are  mistaken.  Take 
the  time  because  when  you  lose  your  health  and 
you  pass  on  time  will  mean  nothing.  Get  eight 
hours  full  sleep  and  eat  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables, 
such  as  lettuce,  cabbage,  spinach,  asparagus,  cel- 
ery, watercress,  tomatoes,  etc.  In  fact,  all  veget- 
ables that  grow.  Eat  sparingly  of  white  bread; 
instead  substitute  rye  or  whole  wheat  bread.  Limit 
yourself  to  coffee  for  the  morning  meal,  substitut- 
ing tea,  cocoa  or  milk  with  the  other  two  meals. 
Use  as  little  sugar  as  possible.  Cut  down  on  pas- 
tries, cake,  puddings,  etc.,  and  try  combinations  of 
fruit  salads  for  desserts.  Fried  meat  and  fried 
food  that  absorb  grease  is  not  good  for  you.  Meats 
that  are  broiled  or  baked  are  most  easily  digested 
and  most  beneficial. 
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A  GENTLEMAN 

He  who  plays  fair  in  the  strenuous  game  of  life; 
who  is  clean  of  body,  mind  and  soul;  who  asso- 
ciates with  honest  men;  who  is  courteous  to  friend 
and  foe;  who  is  too  chivalrous  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  others;  and  too  sensible  to  lower  his  re- 
spect for  himself;  whose  hopes  and  dreams  are 
founded  on  the  rock  of  determination;  who  looks 
you  straight  in  the  eye;  who  meets  victory  with- 
out boasting,  defeat  without  bitterness,  and  all  life 
with  a  smile;  who  loves  his  friends,  his  country 
and  his  God — is  a  Gentleman. 

o 

Freedom  is  not  the  right  to  do  as  you  please, 
but  the  liberty  to  do  as  you  ought. 


FREEPORT»  ILL*    when  wm. 

8AKER  SETTLED,  AND  ATTEMPTED  TO 
START  A  TOWN,   IN  STEPHENSON  COU- 
NTY, ILLINOIS   IN   1835    HE  PREELY 
SHARED   HIS  MEALS  WITH  ALL  COMERS 
CAUSING  HIS  WIPE  TO  REMARK,  "LOOK 
HERE,  THIS   PLACE   IS  6ETTIN&  TO    BF    A, 
REGULAR.  'FREE  -  PORT'  :.|^l»U»,>'l*,ir '' 
FOR  EVERYBODY  THAT   ||  WAN  ATAM,  INDJ 
COMES  ALONG  THE  ;3     TH(S  NAME  COMES 

TRAIL -YOU'D  BETTER -f  FR0M  AN  INDIAN 
CALL  YOUR  NEW  TOWN '-J  WORD  MEANING 
FREEPORT"/         (9/Jj    "KNEE  DEEP  IN, 

tAUD". 


Courage    Is    Necessary 

NAPOLEON  said  that  he  had  rarely  met  with 
two-o'clock-in-the-morning  courage.  He 
meant  the  kind  of  courage  that  is  unprepared  and 
that  can  face  the  unexpected  calmly,  and  see 
clearly  and  decide  freely.  It  is  rare.  "But  I  think 
it  is  rare  because  most  of  us  have  never  tried  to 
cultivate  it,"  says  Leonard  W.  Smith.  We  give 
way  to  our  emotions  habitually.  The  slightest 
mishap,  the  most  trivial  unpleasantness,  disturbs 
our  mental  poise.  We  give  way  before  every  little 
shock  or  surprise.  But  if  we  formed  the  habit  of 
maintaining  mental  balance,  if  we  could  remain 
calm  for  the  first  minute,  I  think  that  in  time  we 
should  be  able  to  meet  even  severe  shocks  with 
courage  and  clear  vision. 

Most  of  us  lack  self  control.  We  give  way  to  the 
petty  troubles  and  are  annoyed  by  trifles.  The 
sputter  of  a  pen,  a  bump  on  the  shin,  a  stubbed 
toe,  bring  forth  an  explosion  of  temper  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  thing  that  caused  it.  It  may 
seem  a  far  cry  from  such  trivialities  to  the  great 
catastrophies  of  life,  but  I  think  that  the  highest 
courage  is  no  more  than  self-control  and  steadi- 
ness and  that  the  man  who  meets  first  the  little 
things  calmly,  and  then  the  more  serious  of  the 
unexpected,  will,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  attain 
that  kind  of  courage  which  even  calamity  cannot 
shake.  And  though  this  greatest  courage  be  never 
called  for,  the  man  who  has  habituated  himself 
to  self-control  and  keeping  cheerful  in  little  things 
will  have  gained  enough  to  have  made  it  well 
worth  while. 


~np, ^^  Genius    is    entitled    to    respect    only 

L     ~3^^  when  it  promotes  the  peace  and  im- 
proves the  happiness  of  mankind. 


We  develop  by  action.  The  more  we  do,  the 
more  we  can  do.  The  busier  we  are,  the  more 
leisure  we  have — Briggs. 
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Happy  New  Year 

/  do  not  know,  I  cannot  see, 

What  God's  kind  hand  prepares  tor  me, 

Nor  can  my  glance  pierce  through  the  haze 

Which  covers  all  my  future  ways; 

But  yet  I  know  that  o'er  it  all 

Rules  He  who  notes  the  sparrow's  fall. 

I  know  the  hand  that  hath  me  fed, 
And  through  the  year  my  feet  hath  led; 
I  know  the  everlasting  arm 
That  hath  upheld  and  kept  from  harm. 
I  trust  Him  as  my  God  and  Guide, 
And  know  that  He  will  still  provide. 

6j  nt  the  opening  of  the  year 
I  banish  care  and  doubt  and  fear, 
And,  clasping  his  kind  hand,  essay 
To  walk  with  God  from  day  to  day, 
Trusting  in  Him  who  hath  me  fed, 
Walking  with  Him  who  hath  me  led. 

I  know  not  where  his  hand  shall  lead.. 
Through  desert  wastes,  o'er  flowery  mead; 
Mid  tangled  thicket  set  with  thorn, 
Mid  gloom  of  night  or  glow  of  morn; 
But  still  I  know  my  Father's  hand 
Will  bring  me  to  his  goodly  land. 

farewell,  Old  Year,  with  goodness  crowned, 
A  hand  divine  hath  set  thy  bound. 
Welcome  the  New  Year,  which  shall  bring 
Fresh  blessings  from  my  God  and  King. 
The  Old  we  leave  without  a  tear, 
The  New  we  hail  without  a  fear. 

— Anonymous. 
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Although  New  Year's  resolutions  may  be  trite,  it  is  a 
fact  that  setting  a  goal  is  a  spur  to  accomplishment.  Hence 
the  following  ten  resolutions,  declared  to  be  the  wisest  of 
them   all,  are  suggested: 

1.  Adapt  yourself  to  circumstances,  but  do  not  lose 
character  and   purpose. 

2.  Be   frank,    but   not   blunt. 

3.  Be  courteous,  but  not  defiant. 

4.  Work   hard,   but  consistently  and    not   in   spots. 

5.  Specialize  and  master  some  one  thing,  but  do  not 
narrow  yourself  and   lose   perspective. 

6.  Cultivate  the  power  of  expression  in  writing  and 
speaking,  but  do  not  be  verbose. 

7.  Separate  the  fundamentals  from  the  details  and 
summarize   action,   but  do   not  ignore  the   details. 

8.  Have  faith  in  mankind  and  self-confidence,  but  do 
not   be   gullible  or   conceited. 

9.  Be  mindful  of  your  business  and  personal  associates, 
but   not  to  the   point  of   breeding   disrespect. 

10.  Visualize  and  plan  ahead,  but  not  so  far  ahead 
as  to  overlook  the  immediate  future. 

You  may  be  whatever  you  resolve  to  be.  Determine  to 
be  something  in  the  world  and  you  will  be  something. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  JANUARY,  1582  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIAT1VENESS Thomas  Holt 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  _____ __ Patrick  Lewchenko 

(th'.nks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Mike  Akins 

(fries  fo  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  ______ _ Kenny  Temple 

(uses  good  manners  at  nil  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  __ Chris  Manfre 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  _ _ _ Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Joyce  Hunt 

(goes  cut   of  her   way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  __ Joseph  Waters 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  __ Jackie  Nichols 

(means   what  she  says  and   does) 

APPLICATION Peggy  Klock 

(makes  practical  uso   of  what  she   has   or  what  she   has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  _ ___ Susan  Smith 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Stanley  Searle 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE Adrianne   Kelly 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Kurt  Blanding 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Jimmy  James 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Kenny  Temple 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS   Linda   Dervin 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Ronald  Dubois 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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School 

I  sing  grace.  "All  good  gifts  around  us  are  sent 
from  above.  We  thank  you,  Father,  thank  you 
Father  for  all  your  love.  Anien." 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 


AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give   general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of    what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  biind.  It  is  situated 
o"  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


Cover  Story 

The  second  site  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
was  at  King  of  Prussia  (the  first  being  in  Straf- 
ford of  which  no  pictures  have  been  located). 

The  large  building  pictured  is  the  house  which 
served  as  residence  and  classrooms  for  the  pupils 
and  teachers  and  for  the  founder  and  principal, 
Doctor  Jessie  Royer  Greaves. 

The  small  building  was  the  garage  with  a  sec- 
ond floor  apartment  for  the  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adolph  Florig.  Mrs.  Florig  was  secretary  to 
Doctor  Greaves  and  has  served  as  secretary  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

Not  shown  are  the  lawns  and  playgrounds  and 
a  small  outdoor  swimming  pool  enjoyed  by  the 
pupils  during  the  hot  days  of  summer. 
o 

Banquet 

We  eat  spaghetti  at  the  banquet.  It  tastes  good. 
We  eat  meatballs.  They  taste  good.  I  drink  juice. 
We  have  the  banquet  in  the  gym. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


Airplane 

I  go  on  the  airplane.  I  go  with  Daddy  on  the 
airplane.  I  go  to  school. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 


School 

I  count  the  pot  holders.  I  count  three  pot  hold- 
ers. I  put  the  sticker  on  the  pot  holder. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 


A  Visit  to  Grandma 

My  mother  and  I  visited  Grandma.  She  is  a 
nice  lady.  We  talked  for  awhile  and  then  she 
cooked  spaghetti.  It  was  very  delicious.  I  love 
spaghetti. 

When  it  was  time  for  us  to  go  home  I  said  good- 
bye to  grandma. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


School 

We  are  back  at  school.  I  went  away  for  my 
vacation.  I  had  a  good  time.  I  am  back  at  school. 

Adrianne  Kelly,  Pupil 
(with  assistance) 


Home 

I  went  home  for  Christmas.  I  am  back.  We  are 
in  school.  Mary,  Vicky,  Ondria  are  back,  too. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 

— o 


Christmas 

Christmas  is  one  of  my  favorite  times  of  the 
year.  I  went  home  with  Mommy  and  Daddy.  When 
I  woke  up  on  Christmas  morning  I  saw  lots  of 
presents  under  the  Christmas  tree.  I  got  a  Barbie 
doll,  doll  clothes,  a  radio  and  records.  We  had 
turkey  for  dinner.  I  went  shopping  with  Mommy 
during  vacation. 

On  Monday  I  came  back  to  school.  I'm  happy  to 
see  all  my  friends  again. 

Jackie  Nichols,  Pupil 
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Going  Home 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  a  few  of  us  were 
driven  to  the  airport  in  a  car.  There  was  lots  of 
people  at  the  airport.  It  was  so  exciting  to  be  go- 
ing home  at  last.  I  couldn't  wait  to  see  Mommy 
and  Daddy.  I  had  been  looking  forward  to  getting 
on  that  plane  for  a  long  time. 

There  was  a  nice  lady  at  the  airport  who  helped 
us  get  on  the  plane.  It  was  a  big  plane.  The  plane 
made  a  loud  noise  and  went  up  in  the  air  and  I 
was  on  my  way.  I  can't  wait  for  Easter  so  I  can  go 
home  on  the  airplane  again. 

Pat  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


My  New  Year's  Resolution 

My  New  Year's  resolution  is  to  do  better.  I  will 
work  hard  in  braille  so  I  can  read  many  books.  I 
want  to  learn  to  read  braille  music  notation  and  to 
tell  time  on  a  braille  watch. 

In  the  dormitory  I  will  help  my  housefathers 
make  beds.  I  will  help  them  pick  up  the  clothes 
and  put  them  in  the  laundry  baskets.  I  will  brush 
my  teeth  after  meals  without  being  told.  I  will  try 
my  best  to  keep  myself  clean  all  the  time. 

In  class  I  will  listen  to  all  my  teachers.  I  will 
study  my  lessons  everyday.  I  will  speak  louder 
when  I  am  asked.  I  will  do  my  best  this  year. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Kenny  Temple 

On  Christmas  I  saw  my  sisters  and  brother. 
They  were  glad  to  see  me  and  I  was  glad  to  be 
with  them.  At  home  I  listened  to  the  radio.  I  love 
rock  music.  I  also  listened  to  magic  103,  WIP,  KYW 
and  WIOQ.  I  listened  to  Paul  Harvey.  I  listened  to 
"Suburban  111." 

I  did  a  little  cleaning  in  the  house.  I  cleaned 
my  room.  I  helped  my  sister  by  taking  the  bucket 
and  the  mop  to  her.  I  had  a  very  nice  vacation. 

In  the  summer,  I  would  like  to  go  to  Beacon 
Lodge. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 


Christmas  Time 

On  Thursday  I  flew  in  the  airplane.  My  father 
and  my  stepmother  picked  me  up  at  the  airport; 
then  they  got  all  of  my  luggage  and  we  went  to 
Mississippi.  I  stayed  with  my  grandmother  in  the 
daytime  while  my  stepmother  and  my  father 
worked. 

For  Christmas  I  got  a  brand  new  organ,  a  mu- 
sic box,  and  a  new  shirt.  My  mother  got  me  two 
•delicate  dolls  and  I  named  them  Miss  Llorin  and 
Miss  Lucette.  She  also  got  me  a  game  that  I  could 
put  together  and  take  apart.  I  got  tapes  of  Don 
Williams,  "The  Oak  Ridge  Boys"  and  Kenny  Rog- 
ers. I  got  five  brand  new  blank  tapes.  Wendy  For- 
est spent  the  night  with  me  and  we  talked  to  each 
other.  I  met  her  brother  Michael.  Wendy  gave  me 
a  whole  lot  of  magazines.  I  gave  her  a  present  and 
she  gave  me  two  dollars  that  I  could  spend. 


I  spent  Christmas  night  with  my  father  and  on 
Christmas  morning  my  brotner  called  from  Korea. 
My  father  took  me  out  to  see  Patsy's  mother  and 
father.  I  saw  my  aunts  and  uncles  while  I  was  at 
home.  I  talked  to  Wendy  and  Adelle  on  the  tele- 
phone. I  saw  Felix  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  My 
Aunt  Louise  and  my  Aunt  Marilee  spent  the  night 
with  us  and  I  stayed  up  very  late  so  that  I  could 
watch  the  New  Year  come  in.  I  also  watched  Bar- 
bara Mandrell  on  the  television  in  Mississippi.  I 
saw  my  cousin  Sonia,  Tim,  and  all  of  the  rest  of 
my  cousins  and  aunts  and  uncles. 

I  enjoyed  my  Christmas  very,  very  much. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


Florida  Vacation 

I  went  to  Florida  with  Mom  and  Dad  on  Christ- 
mas vacation.  We  took  Delta  Airlines  to  Florida. 
We  visited  my  grandmother.  She  lives  in  a  trailer. 
It  was  so  warm  there  that  I  didn't  have  to  wear  a 
coat  when  I  went  out.  It  rained  just  a  little  bit 
when  I  was  there.  They  have  plenty  of  oranges  in 
Florida. 

We  also  went  to  Disney  World  with  my  cousins. 
I  saw  Mickey  Mouse.  I  heard  music  all  over  the 
place.  We  took  a  ride  in  a  ferris  wheel  and  it  was 
fun.  I  loved  it.  We  ate  hamburgers  and  French 
fries.  I  enjoyed  being  there  in  Disney  World. 

On  Christmas  day  I  got  a  lot  of  presents.  I  got 
cologne,  two  sweaters,  two  shirts,  a  pair  of  pants, 
and  three  pairs  of  socks.  My  sister  got  a  popcorn 
machine.  My  grandmother  prepared  our  Christmas 
dinner.  She  cooked  a  delicious  meal  for  us.  I  ate 
all  the  food  on  my  plate.  My  grandmother  was 
happy  to  see  me  eating  my  food. 

We  came  back  to  Pennsylvania  after  New 
Year's  Day. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

Our  pupils  are  again  caught  up  in  their  many 
school  and  extra  curricular  activities;  although  the 
ice  and  snow  have  curtailed  some  planned  affairs. 

The  present  pleasant  project  underway  is  the 
annual  Blue  and  Gold  Cub  Scout  Dinner  which  is 
held  in  our  Activities  Building.  Our  Cub  Scouts  and 
Boy  Scouts  attend  and  participate  in  the  program 
for  the  evening.  Some  parents  and  friends  of  the 
school  are  expected  to  be  with  our  boys. 

Valentine's  Day  and  the  birthdays  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  George  Washington  provide  interest- 
ing plans  for  this  cold  (but  not  drab)  month  of 
winter. 

The  bell  choir  resumes  its  trips  to  various 
schools  and  churches. 

Already  it  is  time  to  plan  for  our  Easter  vaca- 
tion; hence,  elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
the  vacation  departure  procedures.  We  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  everyone  who  has  a  part  in 
these  preparations. 

Anna  C.  Perry 
Executive  Director 
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F  YOU  have  faith,  preach  it;  if  you 
have  joy,  share  it;  if  you  havesorrotu, 
bear  it.  Find  the  bright  side  of  things 
and  help  others  to  get  sight  of  it  also.  This 
is  the  surest  way  to  be  cheerful  and  happy. 
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Going  Home  for  Christmas 

On  the  Friday  before  Christmas  a  big,  orange 
school  bus  took  me  home.  When  I  got  home  I 
watched  TV.  Every  day  I  watched  "The  Price  Is 
Right". 

We  went  Christmas  shopping  and  I  got  a  new 
hat  and  gloves.  Santa  Glaus  gave  me  new  clothes 
and  toys.  I  liked  the  blocks  'most.  I  built  a  house 
with  them.  I  played  outside,  too. 

On  Monday  the  big  bus  drove  me  back  to 
school.  I  like  being  back  here  because  I  can  be 
with  my  friends. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Christmas  At  Home 

A  friend  drove  down  in  the  car  to  pick  up  my 
brother  and  me. 

The  Christmas  tree  was  up  when  I  got  home.  It 
had  lights  on  it  and  pretty  decorations.  Santa 
Glaus  came  and  left  lots  of  presents.  I  took  the 
paper  and  the  bows  off  the  boxes  and  found  toys 
for  me.  I  played  with  the  toys.  I  watched  the  pa- 
rades on  TV. 

Now  vacation  is  over  and  I'm  back  in  school. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Sugar  Cookies 

Homemaking  is  my  favorite  class.  Miss  DeLeon 
is  the  teacher.  Before  Christmas  we  made  sugar 
cookies.  We  mixed  sugar,  water,  and  flour  together; 
then  we  rolled  the  dough  with  a  rolling  pin.  We 
used  a  cookie  cutter  to  make  the  cookies  round; 
then  we  put  the  cookies  in  the  oven.  When  the 
cookies  were  baked,  we  ate  them.  They  were  still 
warm  and  they  tasted  so  good. 

Jackie  Andonian,  Pupil 


Christmas  Presents 

For  Christmas  I  got  a  TV  radio,  a  game,  tape 
recorder,  and  blank  tapes.  I  ate  turkey,  dressing, 
apple  pie,  and  an  avocado.  I  did  not  bring  back  my 
tape  recorder.  It  was  in  a  box.  My  razor  is  fixed 
already  and  I  brought  it  with  me.  I  got  a  new 
coat.  I  liked  all  my  presents. 

Christopher  Manfre,  Pupil 


FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 

EASTER,  1982 

FLIGHT  DEPARTURES— APRIL  1,  1982 

FLIGHT  RETURNS— APRIL  15,  1982 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  children 
to  the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  we  schedule  our  transportation  and 
personnel  to  meet  all  arriving  flight  children  at 
the  airport  on  the  particular  date  set  for  that 
purpose.  Everyone's  cooperation  is  sincerely  ap- 
preciated. 

It  creates  serious  problems  when  we  do  not  re- 
ceive the  necessary  information  at  the  time  it  is 
needed.  Please  carefully  read  the  paragraphs  be- 
low. 

DEPARTURES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week 
ahead  of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  children, 
whether  they  are  flying  escorted  or  unescorted. 
This  will  permit  the  checking  of  luggage  BE- 
FORE the  child  goes  to  the  flight  departure 
gate  to  board  the  plane;  as  we  must  now  take 
all  unescorted  children  TO  THE  DEPARTURE 
GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  child's  ultimate  departure  gate  because  we 
must  turn  the  child  over  to  the  escort  at  the 
escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to  know  a 
week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  airline,  flight 
date,  flight  due  time,  flight  number,  and  where 
the  flight  is  coming  from.) 

ARRIVALS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the  air- 
line on  which  the  child  will  be  arriving,  his 
flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and 
where  the  flight  is  corning  from. 

2.  If  he  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  escort's 
name  and  relationship  to  the  child.  We  need 
to  know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is  checked 
or  hand  carried.  The  child  will  be  met  at  his 
arrival  gate. 
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ET  evety  daum  of  morning  be  to  you 
as  the  beginning  of  life  and  every 
setting  sun  be  to  you  as  its  close;  then 
let  every  one  of  these  short  lives  leave  its 
sure  record  of  some  hindly  thing  done  for 
others,  some  goodly  strength  or  hnotuledge 
gained  for  yourselves.  John  Ruskir 
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George 
Washington 


Possessed  the  rare  qualities 
which  made  the  father  of  our 
country  conspicuous. 


AMONG  the  heroes  of  America,  George  Washing- 
,/\_ton  holds  a  secure  place.  Others  are  men- 
tioned with  him  as  successfully  guiding  our 
country  through  its  times  of  crises,  as  being  far 
visioned  and  giving  wise  counsel,  as  lifting  high 
ideals  before  its  citizens,  but  no  other  American  is 
named  before  him  as  one  of  whom  America  owes  its 
greatest  debt  of  gratitude.  There  were  enough  haz- 
ards in  his  life  to  satisfy  the  most  adventurous,  and 
his  successes  could  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 
Of  his  boyhood  only  a  few  traditions  remain, 
which  are  of  questionable  authority,  but  even 
though  they  be  true,  they  exhibit  no  qualities  which 


{  "My  first  wish  is  to  see  war,   the  plague  of  man- 

it  kind,  banished  from  the  earth,  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  this  world  employed  more  innocently 
than  in  preparing  implements  and  exercising  them  for 
the  destruction  of  mankind. 

"It  is  the  time  for  the  age  of  knight  errantry  and 
mad  heroism  to  be  at  an  end.  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  the  manly  employment  of  agriculture  and 
the  humanizing  benefits  of  commerce  supersede  the 
waste  of  war  and  the  rage  of  conquest. 

"It  is  a  strange  thing  that  there  should  not  be 
room  enough  in  this  world  for  men  to  live  without 
cutting  each  other's  throats." 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


are  not  better  revealed  in  later  life.  His  was  a 
boy's  life  on  the  frontier,  with  its  many  dangers 
and  excitements.  His  father's  death,  when  the  son 
was  eleven  years  of  age,  would  not  seem  to  increase 
his  future  prospects.  But  even  this,  like  everything 
else,  seemed  to  work  to  his  advantage.  It  brought 
him  under  the  guardianship  of  his  older  brother, 
Lawrence,  whose  wealth  he  afterwards  inherited, 
and  this,  in  addition  to  the  riches  of  the  wife  he 
married,  made  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  colonies.  But  his  wealth  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  in  giving  him  such  a  foremost  place. 

Men  may  talk  about  Washington's  "luck."  He 
seemed  to  live  a  charmed  life.  Everything  appeared 
to  play  into  his  hands.  But  if  he  were  only  the 
"child  of  destiny,"  there  would  be  no  message  from 
his  life  for  the  present  day.  The  impression  every- 
one will  gain  from  reading  the  story  of  Washington 
is  that  he  possessed  those  fine  traits  of  character 
which  are  the  glory  of  life,  that  his  abilities  were 
of  a  high  order,  and  especially  that  he  had  so  pre- 
pared himself  that  he  was  always  ready  for  the 
unexpected  demand  made  upon  him.  The  opportuni- 
ties of  this  day  are  very  different  from  those  which 
offered  themselves  to  the  father  of  our  country. 
But  to  gain  high  honor  in  this  day,  or  in  any  other 
day,  requires  the  very  qualities  for  which  Wash- 
ington was  so  conspicuous.  The  observance  of  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth  is  a  happy  time  for  hold- 
ing, before  both  young  and  old,  the  excellencies  of 
the  man  we  delight  to  honor,  not  so  much  for  ad- 
miration but  for  imitation. 

James  Russell  Lowell  has  not  overdone  his  por- 
trait of  the  country's   hero: 

Soldier  and  statesman,  rarest  unison; 
High-poised  example  of  great  duties  done 
Simply  as  breathing,  a  world's  honors  worn 
As  life's  indifferent  gifts  to  all  men  born; 
Dumb  for  himself,  unless  it  were  to  God, 
But  for  his  barefoot  soldier  eloquent, 
Tramping  the  snow  to  coral  where  they  trod, 
Held  by  his  awe  in  hollow-eyed  content; 
Modest,  yet  firm  as  Nature's  self;  unblamed 
Save  by  the  men  his  nobler  temper  shamed; 
Not  honored  then  or  now  because  he  wooed 
The  popular  voice,  but  that  he  still  withstood; 
Broad-minded,  higher-souled,  there  is  but  one 
Who  was  all  this  and  ours  and  all  men's — 
Washington. 
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MUSIC- 

A  Therapeutic  Tool  In  Working  With 
The  Mentally  Retarded  Children 

Music  has  been  widely  used  as  a  therapeutic 
tool  in  special  education.  Most  retarded  children 
respond  well  to  music.  Music  therefore  must  be 
used  as  a  very  effective  and  ideal  means  to  help 
in  achieving  behavioral  changes. 

There  are  four  major  areas  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment in  which  music  can  directly  and  indi- 
rectly aid  retarded  children.  1.  Mental  Health:  Par- 
ticipation in  music  activities  gives  them  the  feel- 
ing of  belonging  and  achievement,  which  in  turn 
helps  develop  self-confidence  and  self-expression. 
They  express  their  feelings  of  fun  and  happiness 
when  participating  in  musical  activities.  2.  Social 
Development  and  adjustment:  Retarded  children 
may  have  few  social  contacts.  By  participating  in 
music  activities  the  children  will  have  a  chance  to 
experience  a  group  situation.  They  will  learn  to 
follow  directions  by  the  play  approach  and  by 
game  techniques.  They  will  also  experience  shar- 
ing and  taking  turns.  3.  Language  Development: 
Singing  will  help  them  learn  many  speech  sounds 
and  associating  sounds,  which  may  help  them  in- 
crease vocabulary  and  rote  learning.  4.  Physical 
Development — Motor  and  Muscular:  Singing  and 
playing  musical  instruments  will  aid  in  using 
large  and  small  muscles.  Movement  with  music 
will  help  build  motor  coordination  which  will  help 
develop  the  basic  physical  skills  and  the  control  of 
the  movement  of  their  bodies. 

Music  should  be  an  integral  part  of  everyday 
activities  for  retarded  children.  Because  they  are 
capable  of  participating  in  many  musical  experi- 
ences such  as  movement  to  music,  rhythm  activi- 
ties, singing,  listening,  and  simple  instrument 
playing,  those  activities  should  all  be  included 
when  planning  a  curriculum.  The  example  of 
some  specific  curriculum  activities  are  as  follows. 

A.  Singing:  1.  By  singing  together,  children  share 
a  delightful  and  joyous  learning  experience. 
Morning  songs  and  assembly  songs  can  be  used  to 
begin  each  day.  The  songs  can  be  about  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year  or  the  special  holidays.  This  will 
make  singing  a  natural  part  of  the  children's  lives. 
I  am  proud  to  mention  here  that  this  has  been 
done  in  our  school  and  very  successfully.  2.  During 
singing  together,  each  child  may  pick  a  favorite 
song  for  the  group  to  sing.  This  often  will  stimu- 
late more  verbalization.  3.  One  should  provide 
children  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  to  sing 
during  each  school  day,  such  as  before  the  meals, 
snacks,  and  at  the  end  of  school.  4.  Let  children 
improvise  words  to  the  familiar  folk  songs.  Help 
them  think  of  numerous  situations  and  help  them 
improvise  rhymes  about  themselves,  the  teachers, 
their  families  and  their  classmates.  5.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  songs  should  be  based  upon  the  in- 
terests, needs,  abilities  and  experiences  of  each  in- 
dividual in  the  class.  The  song  must  have  simple 
melody  and  text  with  a  certain  amount  of  repeti- 
tion. S^ngs  containing  repetitious  syllables  are  a 
good  choice. 

B.  Movement  with  Music:    1.   Teach  children  to 
move  their  bodies  to   music.  At  first  one  might 
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have  to  take  the  children  physically  through  the 
motion  of  swaying  or  bending  to  music.  They  might 
be  helped  to  overcome  their  rocking  habit  through 
learning  to  move  to  musical  beat.  2.  Have  children 
raise  and  lower  their  arms  with  ascending  and 
decending  scales.  3.  Play  music  for  running,  skip- 
ping, hopping,  and  walking  slowly  or  quickly. 
4.  Play  the  songs  which  focus  on  body  parts  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  left.  5.  The  children 
learn  to  discern  between  fast  and  slow,  loud  and 
soft,  increase  and  decrease  in  tempo  and  dynamics 
by  marching,  clapping,  or  playing  their  instru- 
ments according  to  "what  the  music  says".  All 
this  will  make  sense  to  them  only  if  they  experi- 
ence it  in  active  movement. 

C.  Rhythm:  1.  Playing  rhythmic  instruments  pro- 
vides many  kinds  of  learning  experiences.  It  is  a 
group  experience  with  a  tremendous  emotional 
satisfaction.  Children  learn  that  through  music 
they  can  express  their  own  emotions.  2.  Before  in- 
troducing rhythmic  instruments  to  children,  have 
children  experiment  rhythm  with  handclapping, 
footstamping,  and  armswinging  with  music.  When 
they  have  grasped  the  beat  and  are  keeping  time 
with  music;  then  give  them  the  instruments  to 
play.  3.  Different  rhythm  music  should  be  used 
in  rhythm  class — waltzes,  polkas,  Indian  war 
dances,  etc.  4.  As  the  children  are  experimenting 
with  rhythm  instruments,  help  them  discover  that 
rhythmic  instruments  produce  an  infinite  variety 
of  sounds.  The  instruments  produce  loud  and  soft 
sounds.  The  sound  of  a  sand  block  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  triangle.  5.  Have  children  play  all 
kinds  of  rhythm  music.  If  there  is  chance,  let  them 
perform.  This  creative  experience  will  provide  va- 
rious benefits  for  them — controlling  their  muscles, 
striking  the  instrument  exactly  on  cue,  and  ex- 
tending their  attention  span.  Even  among  re- 
tarded children  there  are  always  possibilities  of 
some  individual  with  some  special  ability.  Those 
children  should  be  given  special  chance  to  develop 
their  potential. 

D.  Listening:  Listening  to  music  should  provide  a 
retarded  child  the  means  of  relaxation  in  which 
sounds  become  familiar,  not  threatening — sounds 
shaped  in  a  harmonious  and  predictable  form. 
Brain  damaged  children  often  have  difficulty  in 
concentrating.  Listening  to  music  will  help  them 
gain  concentration.  Because  of  the  short  attention 
span  and  limited  range  of  interest  of  a  retarded 
child,  the  listening  class  should  use  short  simple 
melodic  music. 

Music  may  be  to  a  retarded  child  a  complete 
means  of  self-expression  through  which  he/she 
en  communicate  and  integrate  socially.  Because 
music  demands  a  great  deal  of  group  participation, 
it  helps  children  develop  social  awareness.  To 
many  retarded  children  mu^ic  is  a  basis  for  ac- 
quiring a  positive  attitude  toward  learning,  im- 
proving coordination  and  sensory  development, 
and  the  ability  of  self  expression.  Music  should  be 
viewed  as  a  medium  through  which  one  may  bring 
about  desirable  behavioral  changes  in  children. 
These  changes  will  help  them  grow  and  develop  to 
their  whole  potential  as  individual  persons, 

Chhu-Swei  Ou, 
Teacher  of  Music 
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The  Way  to   Happiness 


ONCE  there  was  a  little  girl  who  wanted  to  be 
happy,    but    she    didn't    know    how.      She    had 
everything  a  little  girl  could  wish  to  play  with, 
for   her   uncles   and   aunts   and    grandmothers   and 
grandfathers  were  always  sending  her  toys,  but  she 
was  tired  of  them  all. 

One  day  mother  put  on  the  little  girl's  hat  and 
coat  and  said,  "I  am  very  tired  of  such  an  unhappy 
little  girl  around  me  all  the  time.  You  may  go  up 
the  street  and  down  the  street  and  see  if  you  can 
find  the  way  to  happiness." 

The  little  girl  almost  smiled  at  the  new  idea  of 
something  to  do,  but  she  didn't  quite,  and  walked 
slowly  out  of  the  gate  and  down  the  street.    There 
she  met  a  little  boy 
carrying    a    heavy 
basket  and  singing 
as  he  walked. 

"Why  are  you 
so  happy?"  asked 
the  little  girl.  "Tell 
me,  little  boy,  that 
I  may  be  happy, 
too." 

"Why  am  I  so 
happy?"  repeat- 
ed the  little  boy. 
"Why,  because  I 
am  helping  my 
mother.  When  I 
am  carrying  the 
washing  home  for 
her  she  has  time 
to  sit  and  rest. 
That  is  why  I  am 
happy." 

"What  a  funny 
reason    for    being 

happy,"  said  the  little  girl,  and  she  turned  up  her 
nose  and  went  on. 

By  and  by  she  saw  a  little  girl  who  was  wheel- 
ing her  little  baby  brother  in  his  carriage.  Every 
little  while  she  would  stop  and  shake  his  rattle  for 
him,  and  play  with  him.  She  was  laughing  and  sing- 
ing as  she  pushed  the  carriage. 

"Why  are  you  so  happy?"  asked  the  little  girl,  as 
she  stopped  beside  the  carriage. 

"Why  am  I  so  happy?"  repeated  the  baby's  sister. 
"Why,  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  have  such  a  darling 
little  brother  to  take  care  of.  See  him  smile  at  me," 
and  she  waved  the  rattle  again  and  laughed  to  see 
the  baby  try  to  catch  it. 

"That  isn't  any  reason  at  all,"  said  the  little  girl 
as  she  walked  on. 

Pretty  soon  ^he  came  to  some  steps  and  there 
was  a  group  of  little  children.  A  little  girl  about 
her  own  age  was  sitting  in  the  center  of  the  group. 
Sht  had  a  crutch  beside  her,  but  she  did  not  notice 
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it.     She  was  telling  the  children  "tories,  and  they 
listened  and  listened  while  she  talked. 

They  were  all  so  busy  listening  they  did  not  no- 
tice the  little  girl  until  she  stopped  in  front  of  the 
lame  girl  and  said,  "Why  are  you  so  happy?  Your 
face  fairly  shines." 

"Why  am  I  so  happy?"  asked  the  lame  girl.  "I 
suppose  it  is  because  the  children  love  me  so.  Then 
I  have  so  much  time  to  read  and  learn  wonderful 
stories  to  tell  them.  We  have  such  good  times  to- 
gether.   That  is  why  I  am  happy." 

"That  is  no  reason  at  all,"  said  the  little  girl, 
and  she  walked  on. 

Pretty  soon  she  came  to  where  a  boy  was  sweep- 
ing the  walk.  He 
was  gathering  all 
the  dry  leaves  into 
piles,  and  leaving 
the  walk  all  swept 
and  clean,  and  he 
was  whistling  as 
he  worked. 

The  little  girl 
stopped  to  look  at 
him.  "Why  are 
you  so  happy?" 
she  asked. 

"Why  am  I  so 
happy?"  asked  the 
boy.  "Why,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  because 
I  am  helping  my 
father.  He  has  to 
work  so  hard  and 
gets  so  tired.  Now 
when  he  comes 
home  he  will  find 
the  walk  all  clean 
and  the  leaves  in  piles  to  burn.  He  will  have  time 
to  sit  on  the  piazza  steps  and  rest." 

The  little  girl  did  not  say  a  word,  but  she  turned 
and  went  up  the  street  and  down  the  street  until  she 
came  to  her  home.  Then  she  dusted  the  piazza  and 
when  mother  came  home  with  the  groceries  she 
found  her  sweeping  the  walk  and  singing  as  she 
worked. 

"Wh> , '  said  mother  happily,  "you  have  found  the 
way  to  happiness." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  little  girl,  and  she  told 
mother  about  the  other  children.  "This  afternoon," 
she  said,  "I  want  you  to  go  with  me.  I  am  going  to 
take  the  boys  some  of  my  balls  and  games,  and  the 
baby's  sister  some  of  m>  Holls,  and  I  am  going  to 
carry  the  lame  girl  a  lot  ot  mv  ?tory  books." 

"Yes,"  said  mother,  "we  wii„  pack  them  in  the 
automobile  and  take  them  to  each  one,  and  I  shall 
surely  say  Thank  you'  to  them  foi  they  showed  my 
little  girl  the  real  way  to  happiness." 
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My  TV  Appearance 

Before  Christmas  the  bell  choir  gave  a  concert 
at  ''The  Covered  Wagon".  Some  men  from  Channel 
10  came  to  make  a  video  tape  01  our  concert.  They 
set  up  lights  and  then  someone  said,  "Lights, 
camera,  action". 

Larry  Kane  interviewed  Michael  and  Mr.  Ron- 
nie. The  program  was  shown  on  Christmas  Day. 
I  watched  ithe  program  and  saw  myself  on  TV.  I 
was  so  excited.  It  was  the  first  time  I  was  ever  on 
TV. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 
o 

My  Vacation  at  Home 

My  dad  came  to  school  to  take  me  home  for 
Christmas  vacation,  i  was  so  excited  to  go  home 
and  see  my  family.  When  we  got  home  we  dec- 
orated our  Christmas  tree.  It  was  beautiful! 

On  Christmas  Eve,  I  stayed  up  until  11:00  p.m. 
because  I  was  too  excited  to  sleep.  I  watched  a 
Christmas  special  on  TV  with  Donny  and  Marie 
and  all  the  Osmond  family. 

The  next  morning  we  opened  up  our  presents. 
I  got  some  great  things — ciothes,  candy,  a  doll,  a 
tape  recorder,  and  batteries,  and  pajamas. 

The  rest  of  my  vacation  I  spent  relaxing,  visit- 
ing relatives,  and  watching  TV.  I  especially  liked 
watching  the  Rose  Bowl  Parade. 

I  also  went  to  the  hospital  to  get  my  tonsils 
taken  out.  It  hurt  a  little;  but  the  ice  cream  and 
soda  made  it  feel  better. 

It  was  a  good  vacation  but  I'm  glad  to  be  back 
with  ray  friends  at  school. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


My  Relatives 

I  have  a  nice  brother  named  Bob.  He  is  very 
nice  and  kind  to  me.  I  have  a  nice  cousin  named 
Tom.  He  is  also  kind  to  me.  I  love  all  of  them. 

I  got  a  lot  of  things  from  Santa  Claus.  I  liked 
my  toy  car  the  most. 

Tom  Holt,  Pupil 
o 

Christmas  Vacation 

I  went  home  by  van  after  lunch  with  my 
brother  and  uncle.  Pete  drove  the  van.  My  broth- 
er's name  is  Darwin.  It  was  a  long  drive  to  Read- 
ing. 

At  home  I  saw  my  family.  I  stayed  home  the 
whole  Christmas  vacation.  I  helped  my  family  put 
the  bulbs  on  the  Christmas  tree.  I  put  candy  canes 
on  the  tree. 

On  Christmas  day  I  got  a  sweater  and  a  pair  of 
pants.  I  watched  the  Christmas  Special  on  the 
television.  The  program  was  called  "Santa  Claus 
Is  Coming  To  Town."  I  watched  also  "Rudolph  The 
Red  Nose  Reindeer."  I  watched  "Frosty  The  Snow- 
man." I  also  listened  to  Christmas  music. 

My  New  Year's  Resolution  is  to  make  my 
teachers  happy.  I  will  help  my  houseparents  in 
the  dormitory.  I  like  helping  people  and  making 
them  happy. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 
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It's  Up  to  You 

Brace  up  to  Life !  It  will  lash  you, 

It  will  give  you  many  a  blow; 
But  brace  up!  Don't  let  it  smash  you — 

It's  all  up  to  you — you  know! 

Be  master  yourself,  nor  allow  it 
The  smallest  advantage  to  gain; 

Brace  up  to  Life  and  avow  it 

Shall  never  or'er  you  hold  a  rein. 

It  will  maul  you — and  pelt  you — and  beat  you 

If  you  give  it  a  hit  of  a  show; 
It  will  harass — and  drive  you — and  cheat  you. 

But  it's  all  up  to  you — you  know! 

It's  much  in  the  way  that  you  view  it, 

Though  seemingly  full  of  strife. 
It's  up  to  you,  if  you  but  know  it — 

The  good  that  you  get  out  of  Life! 


How  Big  Is  a  Man? 

A  man's  no  bigger  than  the  way 

He  treats  his  fellow  man! 
This  standard  has  his  measure  been 

Since  time  itself  began! 
He's  measured  not  by  tithes  or  creed, 

High-sounded  though  they  be; 
Nor  by  the  gold  that's  put  aside; 

Nor  by  his  sanctity! 
He's  measured  not  by  social  rank, 

When  character's  the  test; 
Nor  by  his  earthy  pomp  or  show, 

Displaying  wealth  possessed! 
He's  measured  by  his  justice,  right, 

His  fairness  at  his  play. 
His  squareness  in  all  dealings  made, 

His  honest  upright  way. 
These  are  his  measures,  ever  near 

To  serve  him  when  they  can; 
For  man's  no  bigger  than  the  way 

He  treats  his  fellow  man. 


For    Personal    Care 

Let  each  dcv's  living 

— widen  your  understanding 
— temper  your  judgment 
— moderate  your  criticism 
— increase  your  charity 
— enlarge   your   benevolence 

and  life  grows  bigger,  sweeter,  and  altogeth- 
er more  profitable  for  you. 
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SAYINGS  OF  THE  GREAT  EMANCIPATOR 


We  cannot  escape  history. 

Revolutionize  through  the  ballot  box. 

Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is  right. 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph  over  any 
one. 

I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any  one  op- 
posed to  me. 

Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with 
friend  and  foe. 

I  have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any 
man's  bosom. 

All  that  I  am,  all  that  I  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to 
my  angel  mother. 

There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of 
redress  by  mob  law. 

Suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did  help  any 
man  in  any  situation. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 

God  must  like  common  people,  or  He  would 
not  have  made  so  many  of  them. 

For  thirty  years  I  have  been  a  temperance 
man,  and  I  am  too  old  to  change. 


Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  Taut  living,  brave 
and  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

This  government  must  be  preserved  in  spite 
of  the  acts  of  any  man  or  set  of  men. 

The  struggle  of  today  is  not  altogether  for 
today,  it  is  for  a  vast  future  also. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might; 
and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

When  you  have  written  a  wrathful  letter — 
put  it  in  the  stove. 

A  private  soldier  has  as  much  right  to  jus- 
tice as  a  major-general. 

I  want  it  said  of  me  I  plucked  a  thistle  and 
planted  a  flower  where  I  thought  it  would  grow. 

Be  sure  to  put  your  foot  in  the  right  place 
and  stand  firm. 

Faith  in  God  is  indispensable  to  successful 
statesmanship. 

The  way  for  a  young  man  to  rise  is  to  im- 
prove himself  every  way  he  can,  never  suspect- 
ing that  anybody  wishes  to  hinder  him. 
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A  Private  Library  All  Your  Own 


By  William  Lyon  Phelps 


BORROWED  book  is  like  a  guest  in  the 
house;  it  must  be  treated  with  punctiliousness, 
with  a  certain  considerate  formality.  You 
must  set  that  it  sustains  no  damage;  it  must 
not  suffer  while  under  your  roof.  You  can- 
not leave  it  carelessly,  you  cannot  mark  it, 
you  cannot  turn  down  the  pages,  you  cannot  use  it 
familiarly.  And  then,  some  day,  although  this  is 
seldom  done,  you  really  ought  to  return  it. 

But  your  own  books  belong  to  you;  you  treat  them 
with  that  affectionate  intimacy  that  annihilates  for- 
mality. Books  are  for  use,  not  for  show;  you  should 
own  no  book  that  you  are  afraid  to  mark  up,  or  afraid 
to  place  on  the  table,  wide  open  and  face  down.  A 
good  reason  for  marking  favorite  passages  in  books  is 
that  this  practice  enables  you  to  remember  more 
easily  the  significant  sayings,  to  refer  to  them  quickly, 
and  then  in  later  years  it  is  like  visiting  a  forest 
where  you  once  blazed  a  trail. 

Everyone  should  begin  collecting  a  private  library 
in  youth ;  the  instinct  of  private  property,  which  is 
fundamental  in  human  beings,  can  here  be  cultivated 
with  every  advantage  and  no  evils.     One  should  have 
one's  own  bookshelves,  which  should  not  have  doors, 
glass  windows,  or  keys;  they  should  be  free  and  ac- 
cessible to  hand  as  well  as  to  the  eye.     The  best  of 
mural  decorations  is  boeks;  they  are  more  varied  in 
color  and   appearance  than  any  wallpaper,   they  are 
more  attractive  in  design,  and  they  have  the  prime 
advantage  of  being  separate  personalities,  so  that  if 
you  sit  alone  in  the  room  in  the  fire  light,  you  are  sur- 
rounded with  intimate  friends.     The  knowledge  that 
they  are  there,  in  plain  view,  is  both  stimulating  and 
refreshing.     You  do  not  have  to  read  them  all.     Most 
of  my  indoor  life  is  spent  in  a  room  containing  six 
thousand   books;   and  I   have  a  stock  answer  to  the 
invariable  question  that  comes  from  strangers,  "Have 
you  read  all  of  these  books?"     "Some  of  them  twice." 
There  are  of  course  no  friends  like  living,  breath- 
ing, corporeal  men  and  women ;  my  devotion  to  read- 
ing has  never  made  me  a  recluse.     How  could  it  be? 
Books  are  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.     Literature  is  the  important  part  of  history; 
it  is  the  best  and  most  enduring  part  of  personality. 
But    book    friends    have   this   advantage    over    living 
friends:  you  can  enjoy  the  most  aristocratic  society 
in  the  world  and  whenever  you  want  it.     The  great 
dead   are  beyond  our  physical   reach,   and  the  great 
living  are  usually  almost  as  inaccessible;  as  for  our 
personal  friends  and  acquaintances,  you  cannot  always 
see  them.     Perchance  they  are  asleep,  or  away  on  a 
journey.     But  in  a  private  library,  you  can  at  any 
moment  converse  with   Socrates,   or   Shakespeare,   or 
Carlyle,  or  Dumas,  or  Dickens,  or  Shaw,  or  Barrie,  or 
Galsworthy.     And   there    is   no   doubt   that    in   these 
books  you  see  these  men  at  their  best.     They  wrote 
for  you.     They  "laid  themselves  out,"  they  did  their 
ultimate  best  to  entertain  you,  to  make  a  favorable 
impression.     You    are   as    necessary    to    them    as   an 
audience  is  to  an  actor;  only  instead  of  seeing  them 
masked,  you  look  into  their  inmost  heart  of  hearts. 
The  "real  Charles  Dickens"  is  in  his  novels,  not  in  his 
■dressing  room. 
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Every  one  should  have  a  few  reference  books, 
carefully  selected  and  within  reach.  I  have  a  fe"W 
that  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  without  leaving  my  chair; 
this  is  not  because  I  am  lazy,  but  because  I  am  busy 

Three  qualities  are  well  to  bear  in  mind  when 
buying  books.  In  getting  any  book,  get  the  complete 
edition  of  that  book;  not  a  clipped,  or  condensed,  or 
improved,  or  paraphrased  version.  Second,  always  get 
books  in  black,  clear,  readable  type.  When  you  are 
young,  you  don't  mind;  youth  has  the  eyes  of  eagles. 
But  later,  you  refuse  to  submit  to  the  effort — often 
amounting  to  pain — involved  in  reading  small  type, 
and  lines  set  too  close  together.  Third,  get  volumes 
that  are  light  in  weight.  It  is  almost  always  possible 
to  secure  this  inestimable  blessing  in  standard  authors. 
Some  books  are  so  heavy  that  to  read  them  is  pri- 
marily a  gymnastic  rather  than  a  mental  exercise; 
and  if  you  travel  and  wish  to  carry  them  in  your 
bag  or  trunk,  they  are  an  intolerable  burden.  Refuse 
to  submit  to  this.  There  was  a  time  when  I  could 
tell,  merely  by  "hefting"  it,  whether  a  book  had  been 
printed  in  England  or  in  America;  but  American 
publishers  have  grown  in  grace  and  today  many  Amer- 
ican books  are  easy  to  hold. 

Remember  that  for  the  price  of  one  ticket  to  an 
ephemeral  entertainment,  you  can  secure  a  book  that 
will  give  strength  and  leisure  to  your  mind  all  your 
life.  Thus  I  close  by  saying  two  words  to  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women — buy  books. 


GAME  OF  MATCHES 

With  twenty-one  matches  you  can  perform  an  in- 
teresting little  trick  that  can  be  counted  on  to 
amuse  almost  any  small  social  gathering.  Lay  the 
21  matches  on  the  table  and  invite  anyone  to  play 
with  you,  on  guarantee  that  you  will  win  every 
game.  Explain  that  each  player  is  to  draw  from  the 
pile  one,  two  or  three  matches — not  more  than  three 
— at  each  turn,  and  that  at  the  end  you  will  leave 
your  opponent  to  draw  the  last  match. 

Invite  your  opponent  to  draw  first,  and  when  your 
turn  comes  draw  the  number  sufficient  to  equal  a 
total  of  four  in  the  two  draws.  For  example,  if  your 
opponent  draws  three  matches,  you  must  draw  one. 
If  he  draws  two,  you  must  draw  two.  If  he  draws 
two,  every  time,  your  opponent  will  always  find  him- 
self with  the  last  match. 

Some  persons  will  insist  that  you  make  the  first 
draw,  and  it  is  not  well,  of  course,  to  refuse.  Start 
by  drawing  one,  and  begin  to  make  a  mental  count 
of  the  total  number  of  matches  drawn  from  the  pile 
until  you  can  make,  by  one  of  your  own  draws,  a 
total  of  some  multiple  of  four.  For  example:  if, 
after  you  have  drawn  one,  your  opponent  draws 
three,  draw  only  one  the  second  time;  and  if  this 
time  your  opponent  draws  two,  do  not  yet  return  by 
drawing  two — for  that  would  bring  the  total  num- 
ber of  matches  drawn  to  nine — but  again  draw  only 
one,  which  will  make  a  total  of  eight,  the  desired 
multiple  of  four.  You  can  then  continue  for  the  rest 
of  the  game  as  you  were  first  directed. 
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HIS   CREED   OF   SUCCESS 

You  can  do  more  than  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot — you  can 
make  the  iron  hot  by  striking.  Thus  the  philosopher,  Colton, 
epitomized  a  great  lesson  in  personal  progress.  It  was  in  much 
the  same  spirit  that  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  upon 
an  occasion  to  one  of  his  generals,  "Circumstances?  I  make 
circumstances!" 

One  of  the  great  values  of  thrift  is  that  it  enables  us  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  self-advancement  when  they 
are  available.  But  a  still  deeper  value  comes  through  the  crea- 
tion of  opportunity.  Fortified  by  thrift  one  often  may  force  the 
issue  with  fate  rather  than  wait  patiently  for  opportunity  to 
come  knocking  at  the  door. 

The  great  difference  between  the  thrifty  and  the  thriftless 
man  is  that  the  former  is  always  sure  of  his  destiny;  his  star  is 
continually  in  the  ascendency  while  the  other  irrevocably  is 
marked  for  failure. 

Jean  de  La  Fontaine's  great  fable  of  the  grasshopper  and 
the  ant  contains  a  depth  of  meaning  for  all  of  us.  When  skies 
are  clear  and  the  sun  is  shining  we  may  get  along  very  well 
without  provision  for  the  future  but  when  adversity  and  hard 
times  come,  the  foresight  and  providence  of  the  ant  prove  their 
worth. 

Thrift  is  essential  to  progress  whether  our  pathway  leads  to 
adversity  or  opportunity.  If  disaster  awaits  us  we  shall  need 
the  material  resources  and  the  strength  of  character  which  are 
ours  through  thrift.  If  we  are  more  fortunate  we  shall  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  favorable  opportunities  when  they  come 
or  create  them  for  our  own  uses. 

Through  thrift  we  overcome  adversity,  create  opportunity, 
conquer  destiny. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


Month  —  February,  1982  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS Michael  Akins 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION   Kenny  Temple 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Kenny  Temple 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  nil  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Stanley  Searle 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY   Ronald    Dubois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS Michael  Akins 

(goes   out  of  his  way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Kurt  Blanding 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY   Linda    Dervin 

(means   what  she  says  and   does) 

APPLICATION  Ginger  Miller 

(makes  practical  use   of  what  she   has   or  what  she   has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Susan  Smith 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS   Kurt    Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE Michael   Akins 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Peggy  Klock 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Kurt   Blanding 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jackie  Andonian 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  her  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Noel   Bourgeois 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Michael   Akins 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

This  month's  cover  depicts  a  group  which  is 
working  on  folding,  stacking,  and  stuffing  for  a 
project  in  which  the  school  was  involved. 

Each  one  had  his/her  own  particular  joh  re- 
quirements. The  tasks  provided  a  pleasant,  prof- 
itable, real  learning  experience  for  these  earnest 
young  workers. 

o 

Washing   Hands 

I  turn  on  the  faucet.  I  put  my  hands  under 
the  water.  I  am  learning  now  how  to  rub  the 
soap  in  my  hands.  I  like  it. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


Toys 

I  love  to  play  with  toys.  I  like  to  carry  the 
foaby  doll;  hold  the  ball  and  sometimes  I  bounce 
it  on  the  floor. 

Adrianne  Kelly,  Pupil 
(with  assistance) 


Banquet 

The  banquet  was  good — ummm.  Good  spaghetti 
— ummm  good.  I  had  meatballs  and  bread.  I 
drank  milk.  I  played  the  drums. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 
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Banquet 

We  ate  spaghetti  and  meatballs.  I  drank  milk. 
I  like  the  scout  banquet.  It  was  fun. 

Tony   Castro,    Pupil 
(with  assistance) 


Spaghetti 


I  like  spaghetti  and  ice  cream  and  chocolate 
cake.  I  sing  the  grace.  I  eat  ice  cream  and  cake 
at  the  party.  I  sing  for  spaghetti.  I  sing  at  the 
party. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 


Walking 

I  am  going  to  my  braille  class.  I  have  to  get 
up  from  my  chair  and  walk  down  the  hallway  by 
myself.  It  is  a  long  walk  from  the  assembly 
room  to  my  braille  class.  My  teacher  will  be 
happy  to  see  me  walking. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 


Valentine's  Day 

Valentine  is  a  special  holiday.  We  make  Val- 
entine cards  and  sing  Valentine  songs.  We  make 
Valentine  cookies.  On  Saturday  our  club  is  doing 
a  Valentine  play.  It  will  be  called  the  "Love 
Boat."  There  will  be  some  singing  and  telling 
stories. 

On  Valentine's  Day  we  talk  about  love.  We 
are  also  having  a  Valentine  Party.  To  me  it's 
Valentine's  Day  every  day.  I  wish  everybody  at 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  a  happy  and 
lovely  Valentine's  Day. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 
o 

Blue  and  Gold   Banquet 

On  Monday,  February  15,  we're  going  to  have 
a  Cufo  Scout  Blue  and  Gold  Banquet.  We're  go- 
ing to  have  Luigi's  spaghetti  and  meatballs  with 
butter  and  rolls.  I  love  to  eat  spaghetti. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Radio 

My  radio  is  in  the  dormitory.  I  am  not  taking 
it  to  class  because  somebody  might  break  it.  I 
like  my  radio  very  much.  I  am  going  to  take  good 
care  of  my  radio.  I  will  see  to  it  that  it  is  in  a 
safe  place. 

Christopher  Manfre,  Pupil 


A  Snowy  Cold  Winter 

January  brought  lots  of  snow.  The  snow 
looked  pretty  but  it  was  hard  to  walk  in  it.  One 
day  there  was  ice  all  over  the  sidewalks.  I  had 
to  slide  to  get  to  class.  Some  people  fell  on  the 
ice.  The  rain  melted  the  ice.  Now  it  is  warmer. 
The  sun  is  out  and  the  snow  is  gone. 

Ginger    Miller,    Pupil 
o 

Valentines  Everywhere! 

Even  though  Valentine's  Day  is  a  week  away, 
we  are  busy  getting  ready  for  it  now.  Last  week, 
our  teacher,  Miss  Betty,  helped  us  to  make  Val- 
entine's Day  card  holders.  We  laced  together  two 
paper  plates  with  red  yarn.  On  the  front  of  one 
of  the  paper  plates  we  glued  red  hearts  for  dec- 
oration. When  we  finished  them,  we  hung  them 
on  the  bulletin  board  and  began  to  make  cards 
to  put  inside.  I  made  Valentine's  Day  cards  for 
Stanley,  Mr.  Steciw,  Mrs.  LaMonica  and  Michael. 

On  Friday  we  are  going  to  have  a  Valentine's 
Day  party  with  popcorn  and,  of  course,  juice  that 
is  red.  I  can't  wait  to  see  from  whom  I  get  Val- 
entine's Day  cards.  I  really  look  forward  to  Fri- 
day. 

Linda   Dervin,   Pupil 


A  Valentine  Party 


Friday  our  class  is  going  to  have  a  Valentine 
party.  We're  going  to  give  valentines  to  each 
other.  I  made  a  valentine  for  everyone  in  the 
class.  We're  going  to  make  popcorn  and  juice  for 
our  refreshments.  I  hope  we  have  some  candy 
hearts,  too.  Parties  are  fun. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Snowmen  Inside 

Since  there  is  so  much  snow  outside  the  school 
we  decided  to  make  some  snowmen  inside  our 
iclassroom.  First  we  made  a  small  one  just  to 
practice.  We  drew  three  circles  for  his  body.  Then 
we  glued  little  pieces  of  styrofoatm  onto  the  circles. 
We  were  then  ready  to  make  the  big  snowman 
on  the  bulletin  board.  On  the  blue  paper  that 
we  used  for  the  sky,  we  cut  out  the  shape  of  a 
snowman.  Again  we  glued  round  pieces  of  styro- 
foam  onto  the  bulletin  board.  We  also  made 
buttons,  eyes,  a  nose,  mouth,  hat  and  a  scarf.  We 
'made  it  look  as  if  it  were  snowing  all  around  our 
snowman.  Now  we  see  snow  outside  but  we  also 
have  our  own  kind  of  snow  inside. 

Pat  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


A  Valentine  for  Mr.  Steciw 

I  helped  make  a  valentine  for  Mr.  Steciw.  We 
cut  out  red  hearts.  We  glued  the  hearts  together 
and  made  a  valentine  man.  We  wrote  the  words 
"We  Love  You."  We  put  the  valentine  on  his 
office  door.  Mr.  Steciw  said,  "Thank  you,  I  like 
the  Valentine." 

Jackie  Nichols,  Pupil 


New  Garden   Elementary  School 

Mr.  Steciw  and  Mrs.  Ou  took  the  bell  choir  to 
the  New  Garden  Elementary  School.  The  school 
is  near  Kennett  Square. 

Before  the  program  started  at  1:00  p.m.  I 
saw  Cindy  Roth.  She  is  a  volunteer  of  the  Spe- 
cial Olympics.  She  got  acquainted  with  everybody 
in  the  bell  choir.  First  the  principal  talked  to  Mr. 
Steciw  and  then  Mr.  Steciw  talked  about  the 
school.  Cindy  Roth  talked  to  the  audience  as  to 
what  the  bell  choir  would  do. 

I  played  "The  Norwegian  Dance."  Mr.  Ronnie 
played  "The  Entertainer."  There  were  requests 
from  the  students.  They  were  "Raindrops  Keep 
Falling  on  my  Head,"  "The  Morning  Train,"  "The 
Greatest  Love  of  All"  and  "Looking  for  Love." 
That  was  fun  going  there. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Sweet  and  Sour 

Jelly  is  sweet.  Lemon  is  sour.  Syrup  is  sweet. 
Sugar  is  sweet.  Peanut  butter  and  jelley  are 
sweet. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 

o 

FROM  THE  STUDY 

When  this  issue  reaches  our  readers,  it  will 
be  just  about  the  time  our  young  ones  will  be 
leaving  for  their  Easter  vacation.  It  scarcely 
seems  possible  that  the  time  between  the  winter 
and  spring  vacations  can  fly  so  quickly. 

Our  Cub  Scout  Blue  and  Gold  Dinner  was  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  winter  weeks. 

The  bell  choir  gave  some  performances  for 
new  friends  and  old  friends,  travelling  to  schools 
and  civic  and  social  organizational  meetings. 

Friends  in  the  community  provided  entertain- 
ing social  experiences  for  our  pupils  ■ —  bowling 
trips,  attendance  at  plays  and  music  events. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  our  friends  who  year 
in,  year  out  remember  the  school  with  the  gifts 
of  themselves  and  of  their  time  and  their  means 
to  make  a  happier  life  for  our  young  ones. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive    Director 


Making   Sandwiches 

My  friends  and  I  really  like  to  go  to  Home- 
making  class.  Every  week  we  make  different 
delicious  things  to  eat.  Two  weeks  ago  we  learned 
how  to  make  club  sandwiches. 

First  we  toasted  three  pieces  of  bread  in  the 
toaster.  Then  we  spread  mayonnaise  on  all  the 
slices.  To  make  the  sandwich  taste  even  better 
we  also  put  butter  on  the  bread.  The  first  layer 
was  a  cheese  slice,  followed  by  bacon,  some  to- 
mato and  the  lettuce.  We  topped  this  with  a 
piece  of  bread  and  put  the  same  things  on  again. 
We  ended  up  with  a  piece  of  bread  on  top. 

We  then  cut  the  sandwich  we  had  made  into 
four  pieces.  I  really  loved  eating  my  sandwich, 
and  I'm  glad  we  learned  how  to  make  them. 
Next  week  we  learn  how  to  make  French  toast  — 
I  can't  wait! 

Jackie  Andonian,  Pupil 
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Benjamin  Franklin 


F  ALL  the  patriots,  Franklin  was  the  only 
one  to  sign  all  four  of  the  great  papers  that 
achieved  our  Independence — the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  France, 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  England,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Franklin  discovered  that  lightning  is  electric- 
ity. The  world  believed  up  to  his  time  that  light- 
ning was  caused  by  poisonous  gases  exploding 
in  the  air. 

Franklin  invented  the  lightning  rod  which  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany said  is  still  the  best  and  most  reliable  pro- 
tection we  have  against  lightning. 

He  invented  the  Franklin  stove,  the  first  suc- 
cessful wood-burning  stove  used  in  this  country. 

He  invented  the  invaluable  contrivance  by 
which  a  fire  consumes  its  own  smoke,  and  made 
the  first   smoke-consuming  stove  or  furnace. 

He  invented  a  copying  press  for  taking  copies 
of  letters  or  other  writing. 

He  was  the  first  to  discover  that  northeast 
storms  come  out  of  the  southwest,  in  other  words, 
that  storms  travel  in  opposite  direction  to  the 
winds. 

He  delivered  mankind  from  the  nuisance,  once 
universal,  of  smoky  chimneys.  His  pamphlet, 
"Cause  and  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,"  revealed 
the  correct  principles  of  chimney  construction 
and  rid  the  world  of  smoky  chimneys  and  fire- 
places. 

He  was  first  to  demonstrate  that  oil  on  the 
water  will  still  the  waves. 

Franklin  was  the  first  to  propose  daylight  sav- 
ing. 

Franklin  organized  our  postal  system  and  was 
our  first  postmaster  general. 

He  was  the  first  American  economist. 


Keeping  a  Budget 

Everybody  should  at  least  have  some  kind  of  a 
budget.  It  helps  to  let  you  know  where  and 
how  you  spend  your  money. 

"If  you  don't  have  a  budget  you  don't  know 
what  you  spend  your  money  for  and  you  just  don't 
care  where  it  goes.  And  before  you  know  it  your 
money  is  gone  before  the  end  of  the  week  or 
month  and  you  wonder  how  you  are  going  to 
make  out  till  pay  day.  If  you  were  on  a  budget 
plan,  you  would  allow  so  much  for  clothing,  shel- 
ter, food,  etc.,  and  that  way  you  would  be  able 
to  save  something. 


To    find    ways    of    preventing    peaches    from 
browning,    scientists    tested    10,000     samples    of 
peaches  and  used  124  solutions. 
o 

One  of  the  hardest  secrets  for  a  man  to  keep 
is  his  opinion  of  himself. 


y      ^^  Don't  be  like  a  rocking  chair — full  of 
jiitt — ^X  motion  but  with  no  progress. 
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Harney 


AND 
NICKNAMES 


BOSCOBEL,  WIS.  ...mmm 

FOR  TWO  COWS/    IN  THE 
EARLY  1850'i  A  WOMAN  IN 
A  SMALL  SETTLEMENT  HERE 
OWNED  TWO  COWS,  NAMED 
"BOSS"  AWO  "BELL".  EACH  EVE- 
NING SHE  COULD  8E  HEARD 
CALLING  "COME  BOJS,  CO1  BELL'.* 
EARLY  SETTLERS,  REMEMBER- 
ING- THE  OLD  WOMAN,  CALLED 
THE  PLACE"  "BOS-CO'-BEL"/ 


CH£V£W£ 

tvroMMe . . .  this 

IS  AN  INDIAN  WORO 
MEANING   "PEOPLE 
WHO  SPEAK  STRANGE 
LANGUAGE",         i) 


OLD    \ 
GLORY  « 

TEXAS  I! 

WHEN  THE  U.S.  \ 


ENTERED  WORLD  WAR  I  IN 
1917,  THE  PEOPLE  OP 
BRANDENBURG, TEXAS  THOUGHT 
THE  NAME  SOUNDED  PRO- 
GERMAN.    SO  THEY  CHANGED 
IT  TO  "OLD  &LORY". 

"In  i ~  .       ,\T 


Facts  About  Teeth 

A  CLEAN  sound  tooth  never  decays.  This  may 
sound  like  saying  a  healthy  tooth  is  healthy. 
A  clean  tooth  may  decay  but  a  clean  tooth  in  a 
healthy  body  will  not.  If  the  tooth  can  get  the 
materials  it  needs,  lime  and  others  from  the  body, 
and  it  is  kept  clean,  it  will  not  decay. 

Like  many  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  con- 
dition of  the  particular  portion  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

A  well-balanced  diet,  enough  exercise  and 
fresh  air  indirectly  benefit  your  teeth,  as  they 
do  your  heart,  kidneys  and  other  organs  and 
bones,  muscles  and  other  tissues.  What  is  good  for 
you  is  good  for  your  teeth. 

Milk  and  cheese  are  rich  in  lime  (calcium)  and 
the  leafy  vegetables  and  citrous  fruits  are  another 
source  of  supply.  Children  with  their  quart  of  milk 
a  day  and  adults  with  a  quart  to  a  pint  and  a  var- 
ied diet  containing  a  moderate  amount  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  will  have  enough  lime  for  their 
dental  needs. 

Tiny  pieces  of  food  always  remain  on  the  teeth 
after  eating.  Some  of  these  in  the  hollows  of  the 
teeth  or  at  the  gum  edge,  or  in  between  the  teeth, 
if  undisturbed,  start  the  trouble.  Acid  forms  and 
decay  takes  place.  A  little  hole  appears  in  the 
tooth  and  this  acts  as  a  nest  for  other  food  par- 
ticles and  further  decay. 


Count  your  assets.  If  you  have  a  clear  con- 
science and  a  good  liver,  if  you  have  three  good 
friends  and  a  happy  home,  if  your  heart  has  kept 
its  youth  and  your  soul  its  honesty — then  you  are 
one  of  life's  millionaires. 


h 


BRONC 

Ai^ll  RONC  was  a  mountain  pony 
with  short,  sturdy  legs  and 
a  stocky  little  body.  His 
life  was  free  and  happy, 
and  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
wandering  about  the  hills  in 
search  of  the  tenderest  grass  and 
clearest  streams. 

One  day,  as  he  dashed  over  the 
top  of  a  hill,  he  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  stop  by  a  lasso  pulling 
tightly  about  his  neck.  The  cow- 
boy brought  him  to  his  new  home 
among  strange  horses. 

Bronco  was  to  be  trained  and  it 
took  many  days  to  learn  all  the 
new  and  difficult  things  expected 
of  him.  It  was  hard  to  stand 
quietly,  for  instance,  when  he  felt 
something  jump  on  his  back.  He 
always  wanted  to  throw  it  off  by 
dashing  round  and  round  and 
kicking  up  his  heels. 


He  learned  to  stop  and  to  go 
when  told  to  do  so,  to  turn  at  a 
tug  of  the  rein,  and  to  follow  at 
the  end  of  a  rope  without  pulling 
back. 

One  day  he  was  sold  and  taken 
away  from  the  hills  where  he  had 
always  lived.  His  new  home  was 
different  from  the  old,  and  daily 
the  children  were  clamoring  about 
him  or  proudly  riding  upon  his 
back.  One  afternoon  while  stand- 
ing in  his  stable  he  was  startled 
to  see  two  strange  boys  hiding  in 
the  hay.  Whispering  together 
they  untied  the  haltar  rope,  and 
leading  him  out  through  the  alley 
way,  jumped  on  his  back.  When 
they  had  gone  a  short  distance, 
Bronc  felt  a  sudden  jab  of  pain 
in  his  side,  and  his  startled  jump 
only  caused  a  gale  of  laughter 
from  the  boys.     In  a  few  moments 


THE  VEGETABLE  MAN 


I've  drawn  for  you  the  best  I  can 
A  queer  little,  fat  little  Vegetable  man. 
His    body's    a    cabbage,    his    head's   a 

potato, 
His  legs  are  long  carrots,  each  foot's 

a  tomato. 
Two  slim    stalks   of  celery   arms   for 

him  make, 


And  he  will  be  finished  if  you  will 
just  take 

Your  crayons  and  color  this  Vegetable 
fellow 

Green  and  light  brown  and  scarlet  and 
yellow! 

And  when  you  have  finished  perhaps 
someone   can 

Make  a  vegetable  stew,  from  the  Vege- 
table man. 


the  same  thing  happened  again, 
and  in  fear  and  pain  Bronc 
dashed  ahead  at  a  rapid  trot.  By 
this  time  the  boys  were  bobbing 
up  and  down  on  his  back,  and 
their  heels  were  digging  into  him 
as  they  made  an  effort  to  cling  on. 
At  every  dig  of  their  heels  the 
fearful  pain  would  come  again, 
until  Bronc  was  galloping  madly, 
he  knew  not  where.  Dashing 
across  a  roughly  plowed  field, 
Bronc  suddenly  stumbled  and  fell. 
Both  boys  tumbled  to  the  ground, 
jumped  up,  and  ran  toward  home. 
Bronc  made  an  effort  to  get  up, 
but  it  was  useless.  One  leg  was 
doubled  beneath  him,  and  he 
neighed  with  pain  as  he  tried  to 
straighten  it.     Just  then  he  heard 


the  welcome  voices  of  his  little 
masters  and  mistresses.  They  led 
him  limping  very  slowly  toward 
home.  Then  a  clean  new  bed  of 
straw  was  made  and  fresh  water 
brought  for  him.  When  the  doc- 
tor came  he  said  gravely,  "Bronc 
must  go  back  to  his  mountain 
home  again.  There,  with  rest 
and  care,  he  will  become  as  strong 
as  ever  again." 

So  Bronc  traveled  back  to  the 
hills,  and  as  he  neared  his  old 
home  he  lifted  his  head  to  sniff 
the  fresh  mountain  breeze.  The 
gurgle  of  the  water  over  the  rocks 
reminded  him  of  the  children's 
voices,  with  whom  he  would  again 
be  playing  as  soon  as  his  anMe 
became  strong  again. 
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TEACHER  ATTENTION 

The  way  teachers  attend  to  their  pupils  de- 
termines in  large  measure  what  the  children 
will  do.  A  teacher's  smiles,  words  of  encourage- 
ment, praise,  evaluations,  and  silence  are  power- 
ful allies  in  affecting  how  the  students  behave 
and  change  socially  and  academically.  Because  of 
this,  teacher  attention  is  perhaps  the  most  basic 
of  all  influences  on  students'  behavior;  and  the 
systematic  use  of  attention  should  characterize 
every  teacher's  classroom  repertoire.  When  a  pu- 
pil is  not  learning  nor  behaving  productively, 
there  are  many  ways  of  changing  his/her  be- 
havior; but  systematic  teacher  attention  should 
be  either  the  first  procedure  tried  or  should  be 
a  central  component  of  other  procedures.  Posi- 
tive forms  of  teacher  attention,  ,su"h  as  praise, 
are  valued  by  most  children;  therefore,  when  a 
teacher  responds  to  a  desirable  behavior  with 
praise,  the  frequency  of  that  behavior  usually 
tends  to  increase  over  time.  Similarly,  when  a 
teacher  ignores  a  non-productive  behavior  by 
looking  away  and  remaining  silent,  that  behav- 
ior is  likely  to  occur  less  frequently  in  the  future. 

All  teachers  variously  attend  to  and  ignore 
their  students;  however,  using  this  attention 
systematically  and  effectively  requires  skill  and 
awareness  on  the  teacher's  part.  Prior  to  imple- 
menting a  praise  and  ignore  procedure,  or  any 
other  behavior  change  procedure  for  that  matter, 
'the  behaviors  to  be  changed  must  be  clearly  de- 
fined so  that  the  teacher  will  know  not  only 
what  to  respond  to  but  also  whether  the  proce- 
dure she/he  employs  is  effective. 

The  behaviors  which  the  teacher  has  defined 
as  important  for  the  pupils'  progress  will  prob- 
ably include  behaviors  to  be  increased  in  frequen- 
cy as  well  as  behaviors  to  be  decreased  in  fre- 
quency. For  example,  the  teacher  may  want  Ned 
to  complete  more  of  his  work,  and  to  do  less 
talking.  If  Ned  is  praised  for  completing  his  work, 
he  will  probably  do  so  more  often.  By  ignoring 
Ned  when  he  talks,  the  teacher  will  find  that 
these   behaviors   will   occur   less   frequently. 

Ned's  behavior  will  not  change  overnight  but 
must  be  gradually  shaped.  To  shape  a  behavior, 
the  teacher  should  determine  the  level  at  which 
Ned  is  presently  able  to  perform  and  then  praise 
him  for  successive  improvements.  Shaping  a  be- 
havior requires  careful  planning.  The  teacher 
who  sets  initial  goals  which  are  too  high  will 
have  nothing  to  praise;  the  teacher  who  expects 
instant  results  will  be  discouraged  and  may  give 
up.  The  end  result  will  be  the  same;  the  pupil's 
behavior  will  not  improve. 

There  are  several  ways  for  maximizing  the 
effectiveness  of  teacher  attention.  For  example, 
praise  should  be  as  spontaneous  and  sincere  as 
possible.  When  a  teacher  significantly  increases 
the  frequency  of  her  praise,  especially  if  the  pu- 
pils involved  have  been  constant  sources  of  ag- 
gravation, she/he  may  feel  somewhat  awkward 
and  artificial.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  commu- 
nicate these  feelings  to  the  pupils.  To  foster 
sincerity,  comments  to  the  pupils  should  vary  in 


content  and  should  specify  the  behaviors  being 
praised.  The  effectiveness  of  praise  will  be  en- 
hanced if  the  pupil's  improved  behavior  is  praised 
very  shortly  after  it  occurs.  For  example,  a  pu- 
pil's progress  in  completing  assignments  will  be 
faster  if  the  teacher  corrects  and  praises  each 
completion  as  it  occurs  rather  than  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  day.  Certainly  teachers  cannot 
respond  immediately  to  every  good  behavior;  and 
praising  a  pupil  on  Friday  for  cooperating  well 
with  other  pupils  on  Thursday  is  clearly  pref- 
erable to  not  praising  the  pupil  at  all.  The  teach- 
er should  also  take  into  account  what  type  of 
praise  is  effective  for  the  particular  pupil.  Some 
pupils  respond  well  to  physical  contact  and  af- 
fection, while  others  (often  older  pupils)  might 
find  a  hug  aversive;  but  would  be  delighted  with 
a  complimentary  word. 

Consistently  ignoring  a  behavior  which  is  an- 
noying can  be  very  difficult.  Herein  lies  one  of 
the  pitfalls  of  misusing  teacher  attention  (par- 
ticularly ignoring).  Many  teachers  who  believe 
they  are  "ignoring"  misbehavior  may,  in  fact,  be 
inadvertently  re-inforcing  the  behavior  they  wish 
to  decrease,  either  by  occasionally  forgetting  to 
ignore  the  response  or  by  unwittingly  attending 
to  the  behavior,  often  non-verfoally.  Attention 
from  a  teacher  need  not  be  praise  or  a  pat  on  the 
back  to  be  re-inforcing.  Being  able  to  engage  a 
teacher  in  a  brief,  perhaps  even  unpleasant,  con- 
versation or  catching  the  teacher's  eye  can  in- 
crease the  frequency  of  a  pupil's  behavior. 

The  systematic  use  of  teacher  attention  is  a 
very  effective  way  to  change  pupil's  behavior. 
In  spite  of  its  relatively  simple  and  natural  ap- 
pearance, the  procedure  requires  skill  to  imple- 
ment with  maximum  success.  Teachers  should 
consider  altering  their  patterns  of  interaction 
with  pupils  rather  than  dramatically  increasing 
the  frequency  of  those  contacts.  Complex,  time 
consuming  efforts  may  not  be  needed  to  cur- 
tail classroom  disruptions;  even  a  simple  re- 
sponse procedure  can  lead  to  significant  improve- 
ment in  classroom  behavior. 

Marueen  R.  Cometa, 
Teacher 

References:  O'Leary,  K.D.,  &  O'Leary,  S.G.  (Eds.) 
Classroom  Management:  The  Successful  Use 
of  Behavior  Modifications,  2nd  Edition,  Per- 
gamon  Press,  New  York,  1977. 


The    Little    Things 

Life  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacri- 
fices or  duties,  but  of  little  things,  in 
which  smiles  and  kindness,  and  small 
obligations  given  habitually,  are  what 
preserve  the   heart  and  secure  comfort. 
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Air-Borne  Spiders 

N' 


O  WINGS  are  found  on  the  body  of  any  spid- 
er, but  there  are  spider  aviators.  For  count- 
less centuries  spiders  have  been  making  trips 
through  the  air.  Young  spiders  are  the  aviators, 
and  they  use  the  wind.  They  are  so  small  and  light 
that  they  weigh  "hardly  anything",  and  they  are 
born  with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  travel  by  air. 

A  baby  spider  climbs  to  a  high  place.  This  may 
be  the  top  of  a  tall  weed  or  brush,  a  fence  post, 
or  the  truck  of  a  tree.  Spinning  out  a  thread,  the 
little  spider  lets  it  be  caught  by  the  wind.  The 
thread  may  be  several  feet  long.  Sometimes  the 
thread  touches  a  branch,  wire,  or  other  object,  and 
that  spoils  the  trail.  Again  a  thread  is  spun  out, 
and  this  one  may  be  caught  by  the  wind,  lifting 
the  spider  with  it. 

Upward  currents  of  air  are  to  be  found,  as  well 
as  cross  currents  and  down  currents.  If  a  good 
upward  current  is  at  work,  the  spider  may  rise 
above  the  treetops,  and  may  be  taken  thousands 
of  feet  before  being  dropped. 

The  air  voyages  of  spiders  serve  a  special  pur- 
pose. They  spread  young  spiders  around,  very 
much  as  winds  spread  seeds  of  trees  and  some  oth- 
er plants.  If  the  young  ones  stayed  close  to  the 
home  of  the  mother  spider,  and  later  raised  new 
broods  of  their  own,  there  would  be  too  many  spid- 
ers for  the  food  supply  at  that  place. 

The  thread  spun  by  a  young  spider  tends  to  be 
pulled  out  by  the  wind  so  that  it  becomes  even 
thinner  than  the  average  thread. 


They  Are  a  Menace 

SEVERAL  psychiatrists  have  been  objecting  re- 
cently to  the  "comic  books"  of  today.  Some 
ordinary  readers  have  objected  to  the  psychiatrists' 
objections.  The  comic  book,  these  readers  say,  is 
today's  version  of  the  old  dime  thriller,  which  did 
nobody  any  harm.  Dick  Tracy  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Deadeye  Dick.  Youth  will  survive 
them  both. 

The  fact  remains,  as  the  psychiatrists  point  out, 
that  many  so-called  "comics"  glorify  sex  and  vio- 
lence with  cheap  and  lurid  sensationalism.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  flood  of  juvenile  delinquency 
continues  to  mount,  and  in  some  cases  the  influ- 
ence of  the  comics  on  the  delinquents  has  been 
directly  traceable. 

Dr.  Ralph  S.  Banay  makes  a  valuable  point  when 
he  condemns  the  "sock  on  the  jaw"  as  a  substitute 
for  a  court  decision.  George  Bernard  Shaw  said 
the  same  thing  years  ago  when  he  ridiculed  as 
"uncivilized"  the  attitude  that  considers  it  "man- 
ly" for  the  hero  to  "sock"  someone  caught  in  an 
act  of  villainy,  while  considering  it  effete  for  him 
to  call  a  policeman. 

The  dime  thriller  offended  in  this  respect  fully 
as  much  as  the  comic  book.  But  what  was  tolera- 
ble in  easy  going  rough-and-ready  frontier  days 
becomes  dangerous  in  a  high-powered  age  which 
must  increasingly  rely  on  the  rein  of  law  among 
men — and  ultimately  among  nations. 


We  would  have  very  few  wars  in  this  world  if 
it  were  left  to  the  people  to  start  them. 


In  Italy  12  per  cent  of  the  population  are  in  at- 
tendance at  schools  and  colleges;  in  Germany  13 
per  cent;  in  Russia  15  per  cent;  in  United  States 
24  per  cent. 


(L  J<OMJta&JjL  o$.  Sphinx 


It  comes  like  a  friend  long  remem- 
bered, the  January  thaw,  like  a  warm 
greeting   in   a   crowd   of  strangers. 

It  lifts  the  heart  and  strengthens 
faith. 

It  breaks  the  winter  of  chilly  dis- 
content. 

No  one  can  predict  the  January 
thaw,  nor  even  say  for  sure  that  it  will 
come.  That  is  part  of  its  delight,  the 
sweet  happiness  of  surprise.  Cold 
congeals  the  world.  The  wind  has  the 
sharp  fang  of  the  wolf  and  winter 
seems  to  stretch  interminably  ahead. 
And  then,  overnight,  change  comes. 

The  skies  clear  to  crystalline  bril- 
liance. The  sun  beams  with  benevol- 
ence. 

The  wind  itself  is  friendly  and  the 
air  has  a  palpable  warmth. 

The  thaw  is  here. 

Whether  it  lasts  for  a  day  or  a  week, 
it  is  as  though  doors  were  opened 
suddenly  and  there  was  spring  on  the 
next  hilltop.      Spring   and   crocuses — 


Winter  never  lasts  forever 


purple  and  gold,  and  the  red  florets 
on  the  swamp  maples.  There  is  al- 
most the  breath  of  violets  in  the 
breeze. 

One  listens,  unconsciously,  for  the 
hum  of  bees. 

One  looks  for  the  flash  of  a  blue- 
bird's wing,  the  strutting  of  a  robin 
just  returned  from  his  winter  vacation. 

There  is  the  sensation  of  sap  mov- 
ing upward,  of  buds  about  to  burst, 
of  catkins  on  the  birches,  of  mouse- 
ear  leaflets  on  the  lilacs  and  their  rich 
perfume. 

Life,  for  a  brief  interlude,  is  stirring 
in  all  the  roots  and  along  the  branches 
— or  so   it  seems. 

Life  is  good,  and  life  is  young,  and 
happiness  bursts  into  song. 

Winter,  we  know  again,  never  lasts 
forever,  for  here  is  a  full-flavored 
taste   of  spring   in   January. 

The  wind  is  a  wind  of  eternal 
change,  and  darkness  ever  turns  to 
day. 
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NEWS  RELEASE: 

American   Foundation   For  The  Blind 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  an- 
nounces the  establishment  of  the  Charles  E.  Dill- 
man  scholarship  fund  to  assist  blind  students  in 
graduate  school  programs.  Qualified  candidates 
are  invited  to  submit  applications  for  grants  to 
Susan  J.  Spungin,  Ed.D.,  before  June  1st,  1982. 
The  winners  will  be  announced  the  following 
month,  on  July  1st. 

Two  candidates  will  be  selected  from  among 
the  applicants  and  will  each  receive  grants  of 
$2,500.00.  In  order  to  apply,  applicants  must  meet 
the  following  criteria:  a)  be  legally  blind  b) 
supply  evidence  of  an  undergraduate  degree  from 
an  accredited  college  or  university  c)  submit  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  the  student's  col- 
lege program  advisor  d)  provide  evidence  of  ac- 
ceptance in  an  accredited  graduate  training  pro- 
gram within  the  broad  field  of  rehabilitation  and/ 
or  education  of  blind  and  visually-impaired  per- 
sons and  e)  submit  a  statement  along  with  the 
application,  not  to  exceed  two  pages.  Dr.  Spungin 
may  be  reached  at  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  NYC. 

Mr.  Dillman,  a  retired  New  York  City  account- 
ant, now  residing  in  Florida,  was  only  five  years 
old  when  his  father,  a  city  fire  marshal  suffered 
an  injury  which  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  sight. 
The  senior  Dillman  changed  careers  and  went  on 
to  become  a  successful  businessman,  operating  a 
storage  garage  and  gasoline  station  in  Queens. 
Charles  Dillman  has  been  quoted  as  saying:  ".  .  .1 
want  money  to  go  for  educating  the  blind.  I  don't 
want  to  toot  my  own  horn.  I  just  get  a  little 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  doing  this." 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a 
National,  Non-Profit  organization  which  provides 
both  direct  and  technical  assistance  services  to 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  and  their 
families,  professionals,  in  specialized  agencies  for 
the  blind,  community  agencies,  organizations, 
schools  and  corporations. 

Direct  services  include  information  and  re- 
ferral to  blind  persons,  their  families  and  pro- 
fessionals, special  consumer  products,  a  travel 
idsntification  service,  and  general  educational 
materials.  Technical  assistance  services  include 
training,  consultation,  professional  publications, 
public  information,  and  social  and  technological 
research. 
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Welsh  Valley  Middle  School 

I  went  to  the  Welsh  Valley  Middle  School.  We 
performed  there  and  we  had  refreshments.  The 
bell  choir  performed  well.  Mr.  Ronnie  and  Noel 
played  the  piano.  The  audience  liked  it  very 
much.  They  hoped  that  we  could  go  there  again. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 


How  Big  is  a  Man? 

A  man's  no  bigger  than  the  way 

He  treats  his  fellow  man! 
This  standard  has  his  measure  been 

Since  time  itself  began! 
He's  measured  not  by  tithes  or  creed, 

High-sounded  though  they  be; 
Nor  by  the  gold  that's  put  aside; 

Nor  by  his  sanctity! 
He's  measured  not  by  social  rank, 

When  character's  the  test; 
Nor  by  his  earthly  pomp  or  show, 

Displaying    wealth   possessed ! 
He's  measured  by  his  justice,  right, 

His  fairness  at  his  play. 
His  squareness  in  all  dealings  made, 

His  honest  upright  way. 
These  are  his  measures,  ever  near 

To  serve  him  when  they  can; 
For  man's  no  bigger  than  the  way 

He  treats  his  fellow  man. 


Shopping 

I  went  shopping  on  Thursday.  I  went  to  the 
hardware  store.  On  the  second  floor  there  is  a 
toy  department.  I  looked  at  a  whole  bunch  of 
rings  and  bought  a  gold  ring  with  a  black  onyx 
stone.  The  ring  fits  my  pinkie  finger.  I  bought 
baseball  cards,  too.  They  had  bubble  gum  and 
ten  cards  with  pictures  of  baseball  players.  I  like  | 
the  picture  of  Tug  McGraw  best.  He  plays  with 
the  Phillies.  I  hope  the  Phillies  will  be  number 
one  again  this  year. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 


Gino#s 

On  Saturday  on  the  ninth  of  January,  I  went 
to  Gino's  and  I  had  a  whole  lot  of  fun.  It  was 
my  first  time  to  go  there.  I  went  with  Kenny  and 
Noel.  First  we  ate  and  then  we  walked  around 
the  mall.  I  heard  the  water  fountain  flowing 
and  it  sounded  like  waves;  but  it  wasn't. 

Noel  played  the  piano  and  I  walked  with 
Bristey.  Three  ladies  went  with  us.  We  walked 
around  the  mall  and  I  had  a  whole  lot  of  fun. 
It  was  my  very  first  time  to  go  there  and  I  liked 
it  very,  very  much.  I  did  enjoy  it. 

I  rode  with  Noel  and  Kenny  in  the  car.  We 
talked  to  each  other  and  we  had  a  great  time 
together.  I  hope  that  I  can  have  some  fun  like 
that  again  before  I  leave   this  school   for  good. 

I  also  told  my  father  about  it  and  he  thought 
that  it  was  good  and  he  said  that  I  must  be  go- 
ing everywhere  around  this  school. 

Susan   Smith,   Pupil 


Spring 


I  like  spring.  Birds  can  fly  around,  flowers 
will  start  to  bloom,  grass  will  grow  and  we  can 
stay  outside  to  play.  How  about  that.  Do  you 
like  spring? 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 
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Using  Their  Talents 


T"~ 


IN  THE  LORE  of  the  Orient,  there  is  a  story  about 
a  good  man  who  built  a  large  and  prosperous 
business  through  honest  toil  and  unselfish  cooper- 
ation with  his  fellow  workers.  As  old  age  crept 
upon  him  he  began  to  feel  concerned  for  the  fu- 
ture of  his  enterprise.  His  only  living  relatives 
were  three  stalwart  nephews.  One  day  he  called 
the  young  men  to  him  saying,  "One  of  you  shall 
be  my  successor."  They  thanked  him  and  each 
vowed  to  do  his  very  best  if  chosen. 

The  old  man  continued,  "I  have  a  problem.  He 
who  solves  it  best  shall  have  my  business."  So  say- 
ing he  handed  each  youth  a  coin,  "This  is  a  large 
room,  but  go  and  buy  something  that  will  fill  the 
room  as  full  as  is  possible,  but  spend  no  more  than 
the  coin  I  have  given  you.  Go  now,  but  return  at 
sunset,  for  I  shall  be  waiting." 

All  day  long  the  men  went  about  the  market 
place  and  among  the  trades  people,  and  as  shad- 
ows lengthened  they  made  their  way  back  to  the 
house  of  their  uncle.  He  greeted  them  kindly  and 
asked  to  see  their  purchases. 

The  first  youth  dragged  a  bale  of  straw  into 
the  room.  When  he  had  untied  it,  it  made  a  pile 
so  great  that  it  hid  two  walls  of  the  room.  He  was 
complimented  by  the  others  who  helped  him  clear 
it  away. 

The  second  youth  brought  in  two  bags  of  this- 
tledown, which,  when  released,  filled  half  the 
room.  The  other  two  cheered  him. 

The  third  youth  stood  silent  and  forlorn.  "And 
what  have  you?"  asked  the  aged  man. 

"I  gave  half  my  coin  to  a  hungry  child,"  he 
answered  meekly,  "and  most  of  what  I  had  left  I 
gave  to  alms  at  the  church,  where  I  asked  God  to 
forgive  my  sins." 

There  was  no  cheering,  but  the  youth  contin- 
ued, "And  with  the  farthing  I  bought  a  flint  and 
this  small  candle."  And  with  that  he  struck  the 
flint  and  lighted  the  candle  which  filled  every 
corner  with  light. 

The  kindly  old  man  could  not  help  but  think 
of  the  passage  of  scripture  which  he  quoted,  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  has  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things."  And  while  the  young  man  fell 
to  his  knees,  the  old  man  blessed  him  and  gave  to 
him  all  of  his  possessions. 


Tomorrow's  work  is  hard  for  many  persons  be- 
cause they  procrastinate  today.  Today  is  the  best 
day  in  the  year  for  today's  work. 


JimiL 


Minutes  past  are  minutes  gone. 
Part  of  a   past  eternity. 

Minutes  future  thou   has   none, 

Their   coming   hath    no   certainty, 

Minutes  present  are  thine  own, 
Be  wise  and  use  them  instantly. 


Nobility 


It's  the  kindly  hearts  of  earth  that  make 

This  good   old  world   worth   while. 
It's  the   lips  with   friendly  words  that  wake 

The  care  erasing  smile. 
And  I  ask  my  soul  this  question  when 

My  goodly  gifts  I  see: 
Am  I  a  friend  to  as  many  men 

As  have  been  good  friends  to  me? 

When  my  brothers  speak  a  word  of  praise 

My  wavering  will   to  aid, 
\  ask  "rf  ever  their  long,  long  ways 

My  words  have  brighter   made. 
And  to  my  heart   I   bring   again 

This  eager,  earnest   plea: 
Make  me  a  friend  to  as  many  men 

As  are  good  staunch  friends  to  me. 


Turning  Time  Back 

CAN  YOU  put  the  spider's  web  back  in  place, 
that  once  was  swept  away?  Can  you  put  the 
apple  again  on  the  bough  that  fell  at  your  feet 
today?  Can  you  put  the  lily  back  on  the  stem,  and 
cause  it  to  live  and  grow?  Can  you  mend  the  but- 
terfly's broken  wing  that  you  crushed  with  a  hasty 
blow? 

Can  you  put  the  bloom  again  on  the  grape,  and 
the  grape  again  on  the  vine?  Can  you  put  the  dew 
drops  back  on  the  flowers,  and  make  them  sparkle 
and  shine?  Can  you  put  the  petal  back  on  the 
rose — if  you  could,  would  it  smell  as  sweet? 

Can  you  put  the  meal  again  into  the  husk,  and 
show  me  the  ripened  wheat?  Can  you  put  the 
kernel  again  into  the  nut,  or  the  broken  egg  into 
the  shell?  Can  you  put  the  honey  back  into  the 
comb,  and  cover  with  wax  each  cell?  Can  you  put 
the  perfume  back  into  the  vase,  when  once  it  has 
sped  away?  Can  you  put  the  cornsilk  back  on  the 
corn,  or  down  on  the  catkins,  say? 

You  think  my  questions  are  trifling,  friend;  let 
me  ask  you  another  one:  Can  a  hasty  word  be  un- 
said, or  a  deed  unkind,  undone? 


The  kindness  we  mean  to  show  tomorrow  cures 
no  headaches  today. 
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For    Your    Health 


DURING  the  winter  months  when  windows  are 
closed  and  everything  is  shut  up,  we  are  prone 
to  become  sluggish  and  then  towards  March  our 
vitality  reaches  a  low  ebb;  we  lack  ambition,  with 
a  general  feeling  of  lassitude.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  absorb  as  much  oxygen  during 
the  winter  months  as  we  do  during  the  other 
months  of  the  year.  In  the  spring,  summer  and 
fall  windows  and  doors  are  open,  and  we  are  out- 
doors much  more.  Consequently  we  take  in  more 
fresh  air  which  helps  us  to  keep  our  systems  in 
better  working  order. 

It  is  entirely  up  to  each  individual  to  guard  and 
maintain  his  health.  The  four  greatest  things  in 
this  world,  and  to  which  vie  do  not  seem  to  give 
proper  attention,  are  fresh  air,  diet,  sleep  and  sun- 
shine, all  of  which  is  within  our  grasp  if  we  have 
enough  will  power  to  go  after  it.  Get  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  sleep  and  fresh  air  every  day. 

Put  on  a  pair  of  easy  shoes  and  walk  briskly  in 
the  sunshine  one  hour  every  day — longer  if  poss- 
ible. Do  not  loiter  on  the  way  but  keep  up  a  brisk 
pace,  and  if  convenient  take  another  half  hour  af- 
ter the  evening  meal.  Keep  this  up.  Do  not  expect 
too  much  in  a  few  days — but  continue  the  prac- 
tice and  you  will  be  paid  in  full  by  renewed  health 
for  the  time  expended.  Your  health  is  your  great- 
est asset.  It's  up  to  you  to  help  retain  it.  Do  not 
say,  "I  have  not  the  time."  You  are  mistaken.  Take 
the  time  because  when  you  lose  your  health  and 
you  pass  on  time  will  mean  nothing.  Get  eight 
hours  full  sleep  and  eat  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables, 
such  as  lettuce,  cabbage,  spinach,  asparagus,  cel- 
ery, watercress,  tomatoes,  etc.  In  fact,  all  veget- 
ables that  grow.  Eat  sparingly  of  white  bread; 
instead  substitute  rye  or  whole  wheat  bread.  Limit 
yourself  to  coffee  for  the  morning  meal,  substitut- 
ing tea,  cocoa  or  milk  with  the  other  two  meals. 
Use  as  little  sugar  as  possible.  Cut  down  on  pas- 
tries, cake,  puddings,  etc.,  and  try  combinations  of 
fruit  salads  for  desserts.  Fried  meat  and  fried 
food  that  absorb  grease  is  not  good  for  you.  Meats 
that  are  broiled  or  baked  are  most  easily  digested 
and  most  beneficial. 


A  GENTLEMAN 


He  who  plays  fair  in  the  strenuous  game  of  life; 
who  is  clean  of  body,  mind  and  soul;  who  asso- 
ciates with  honest  men;  who  is  courteous  to  friend 
and  foe;  who  is  too  chivalrous  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  others;  and  too  sensible  to  lower  his  re- 
spect for  himself;  whose  hopes  and  dreams  are 
founded  on  the  rock  of  determination;  who  looks 
you  straight  in  the  eye;  who  meets  victory  with- 
out boasting,  defeat  without  bitterness,  and  all  life 
with  a  smile;  who  loves  his  friends,  his  country 
and  his  God — is  a  Gentleman. 

o 

Freedom  is  not  the  right  to  do  as  you  please, 
but  the  liberty  to  do  as  you  ought. 


-TTJp. ^^  Genius    is    entitled    to    respect    only 

LJ>^^  when  it  promotes  the  peace  and  im- 
proves the  happiness  of  mankind. 
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Harney 


AND 
NICKNAMES 


WHIN  WM. 


FREEPORT.ILL. 

6AKER  SETTLED.  AND  ATTEMPTED  TQ 
START  A  TOWN,    IN  STEPHENSON  COU- 
NT/, ILLINOIS   IN   1855   HE  FREELY 
SHARED  HIS  MEALS  WITH  ALL  COMERS 
^CAUSING  WIS  WIFE  TO  REMARK,  "LOOK 
HERE,  THIS   PLACE   IS  SETTING-  TO    Br   A  .  .&, 
REGULAR  FREE  -  PORT*  ylf mm "  '  « 

FOR  EVERYBODY  THAT  |j  WANATAH,  IND.J 
COMES  ALONG  THE         '%       TH|$  NAME  C0MES 
TRAIL  -YOU'D  BETTER:?      FR0M  AN  INDIAN 
CALL  YOUR  NEW  T0Wn''|       WORD  MEANING 


FRE£PO#T"S 


'Jj     "KNEE  DEEP  IN, 
HAUD" 


*£_** 


Courage    Is    Necessary 

NAPOLEON  said  that  he  had  rarely  met  with 
two-o'clock-in-the-morning  courage.  He 
meant  the  kind  of  courage  that  is  unprepared  and 
that  can  face  the  unexpected  calmly,  and  see 
clearly  and  decide  freely.  It  is  rare.  "But  I  think 
it  is  rare  because  most  of  us  have  never  tried  to 
cultivate  it,"  says  Leonard  W.  Smith.  We  give 
way  to  our  emotions  habitually.  The  slightest 
mishap,  the  most  trivial  unpleasantness,  disturbs 
our  mental  poise.  We  give  way  before  every  little 
shock  or  surprise.  But  if  we  formed  the  habit  of 
maintaining  mental  balance,  if  we  could  remain 
calm  for  the  first  minute,  I  think  that  in  time  we 
should  be  able  to  meet  even  severe  shocks  with 
courage  and  clear  vision. 

Most  of  us  lack  self  control.  We  give  way  to  the 
petty  troubles  and  are  annoyed  by  trifles.  The 
sputter  of  a  pen,  a  bump  on  the  shin,  a  stubbed 
toe,  bring  forth  an  explosion  of  temper  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  thing  that  caused  it.  It  may 
seem  a  far  cry  from  such  trivialities  to  the  great 
catastrophies  of  life,  but  I  think  that  the  highest 
courage  is  no  more  than  self-control  and  steadi- 
ness and  that  the  man  who  meets  first  the  little 
things  calmly,  and  then  the  more  serious  of  the 
unexpected,  will,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  attain 
that  kind  of  courage  which  even  calamity  cannot 
shake.  And  though  this  greatest  courage  be  never 
called  for,  the  man  who  has  habituated  himself 
to  self-control  and  keeping  cheerful  in  little  things 
will  have  gained  enough  to  have  made  it  well 
worth  while. 


We  develop  by  action.  The  more  we  do,  the 
more  we  can  do.  The  busier  we  are,  the  more 
leisure  we  have — Briggs. 
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3>aUtpL,  KapsL  arut  QhaJuhf 

Patriotism  isn't  marching  behind  a  band  and  puffing 
out  your  chest.  Patriotism  isn't  a  flash  of  fireworks  one  day 
of  the  year,  and  then  submerging  one's  emotions  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Patriotism  isn't  found  in  the  whooping  of  the 
crowd   or   maudlin   flag-waving. 

Patriotism  is  the  sum  of  the  three  cardinal  virtues:  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  Faith  in  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment; Hope  in  the  future  of  our  country;  Charity  toward 
all  and  malice  toward    none. 

Patriotism  is  that  spirit  that  makes  us  help  our  neighbors 
when  they  are  in  distress,  and  extend  sympathy  when  they 
are  stricken. 

Patriotism  is  the  tugging  at  our  heart-strings,  and  a 
sincere  kinship  with  those  who  toil  in  field  or  shop  or  market- 
place. 

Patriotism  is  the  emotion  that  makes  a  lump  rise  in  the 
throat  when  some  intrepid  spirit  strives  to  achieve  something 
that   no   human    being   ever   before  achieved. 

Patriotism  is  to  be  unashamed  at  the  moisture  that  comes 
welling  up  in  our  tear-ducts  with  the  passing  of  some  great 
and  noble  soul,  who  unselfishly  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause 
of  mankind. 

Patriotism  is  loving  one's  country,  respecting  its  tradi- 
tions, and  honoring  its  people,  whether  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor. 

Patriotism  is  standing  firm  and  unselfish  for  the  right, 
for  the  common  good,  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  al 
sacrificing  self,  if  need  be,  and  unafraid  against  all  op- 
position. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  MARCH,  1982  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS Susan   Smith 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  Pat  Lewchenko 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION Stanley  Searle 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY Chris  Manfre 

(uses  good  manners  at  nil  times) 

FRIENDLINESS   Michael   Akins 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Kenny  Temple 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Joyce  Hunt 

(goes  out   of   her   way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Peggy  Klock 

(has  pride  in  her  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Ginger  Miller 

(means   what  she  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION  Kurt  Blanding 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Kenny  Temple 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS   Michael   Akins 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE Jackie  Andonian 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Tony  Thompson 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE   Adrianne   Kelly 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Joseph  Farlow 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Linda   Dervin 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Ronald  Dubois 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2  —To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  pjrents 

of  blind  children   ^ho  need  this  training. 
3 — To   give   general   publicity  to  our  work   and   to   inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    ot    what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
o"  South  Val'ey  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

Spring  brings  the  opportunity  for  the  very 
much  enjoyed  Special  Olympics.  Our  pupils  are 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  participation  in  these 
exciting  events. 

The  1982  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Friday,  April  23 

Chester  County  Track  and  Field  Meet 

Scott  Field,  11th  Avenue  and  Lincoln  Highway, 
Coatesville. 
Saturday,  April  24 

Delaware  County  Track  and  Field  Meet 

Marple    Newtown    Sr.    High    School,   Newtown 
Square. 
Saturday,  May  8 

Area  Meet — West  Chester  State  College 

Farrell  Stadium 
Wednesday-Friday,  June  2-5 

State  Meet 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem 


The  Scout  Dinner 

I  ate  spaghetti  and  meatballs.  I  drank  milk.  I 
had  ice  cream.  The  boys  were  singing;  the  spa- 
ghetti was  good. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 
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Scout  Dinner 

I  had  spaghetti  and  meat  balls.  I  played  the 
cymbals  in  the  rhythm  band.  The  Boy  Scouts  sang. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 

. o 


St.  Patrick's  Day 

St.  Patrick's  Day  is  coming  soon.  You  wear 
green  for  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Easter  is  coming  soon  with  Easter  eggs  andl 
jelly  beans.  I  will  sing  "He  Arose."  You  sing  "Peter 
Cottontail." 

I  ate  spaghetti  at  the  Cub  Scout  banquet.  The 
spaghetti  tasted  so  good.  I  had  spaghetti  and  meatj 
balls.  We  had  ice  cream  for  dessert. 

The  picnic  is  in  July.  We  have  hot  dogs,  sauer- 
kraut and  pickles.  Everything  tastes  good. 

Happy  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


Banquet 

I  saw  Mommy  at  the  banquet.  I  ate  spaghettil 
I  was  in  the  rhythm  band.  Can  you  sing  harmony?| 
I  played  on  the  drums.  Sing  "Happy  Birthday". 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
o 

Bowling 

We  went  bowling  at  the  Frazer  Lanes  on  Sat- 
urday, February  28,  1982.  I  had  two  strikes  and  sij 
gutter  balls.  I  guess  I  have  to  do  better  next  time 

Thanks  to  the  people  from  the  Presbyteriar 
Church  who  invited  us. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


School 

I  go  to  Miss  DeLeon's  class  in  the  morning.  1 
do  my  exercise.  I  put  my  hands  up  and  down, 
also  bend  down  and  turn  around. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


Eating  Class 

I  go  to  the  eating  class.  I  am  learning  to  eai 
right.  Miss  DeLeon  is  teaching  me  how  to  pierc< 
the  food  with  the  use  of  a  fork. 

Adrianne  Kelly,  Pupil 
(with  assistance) 
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My  Family 

I  like  my  mother  and  my  father  and  they  like 
1  me,  too.  They  told  me  not  to  get  in  any  trouble. 

a  I  am  trying  to  be  a  good  boy.  I  will  be  nice  and 
kind  to  everyone.   I  will   listen   to  my   teachers, 
!  teacher  aides,  and  houseparents. 

'  Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 

i 
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Summer  Camp 

On  August  7  I  would  like  to  go  to  summer  camp 
at  Beacon  Lodge.  When  I  go  there  I  go  bowling; 
I  go  hiking;  I  swing  on  the  swings;  and  I  go  swim- 
ie|nring.  We  also  have  bikes. 

I  buy  things  in  the  canteen.  I  eat  breakfast, 
lunch  and  supper  at  Beacon  Lodge.  We  also  have 
camp  fires.  We  go  on  trips. 

I  hope  I  can  go  this  coming  summer,  1982. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 


Wayne  Elementary  School 

I  went  to  the  Wayne  Elementary  School  with 
the  bell  choir.  The  bell  choir  did  three  songs.  They 
were  "Czech  Folk  Dance,"  "Wedding  March,"  and 
"Funiculi,  Funicula."  I  played  "Norwegian  Dance". 
Mr.  Ronnie  played  "Rondo  Capricioso"  and  "The 
Entertainer." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  program, 
we  were  served  coffee.  After  we  had  coffee  we 
played  the  second  half.  After  that  was  over,  we 
came  back  to  the  Royer-Greaves  School  and  had 
lunch. 

I  enjoyed  going  to  the  Wayne  Elementary 
School  very  much  and  I  would  like  to  go  again 
sometime  in  the  future. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Child  Development  Center 

Six  of  us  boys  from  the  school  went  to  the 
Ohild  Development  Center  in  Ooatesville.  We  put 
on  two  performances.  The  first  part  was  the  bell 
choir.  The  second  part  was  the  chorus.  Mr.  Ronnie 
and  Noel  did  a  piano  duet. 

After  the  two  performances  we  ate  lunch  in  the 
library.  After  lunch  we  came  back  to  .school. 

The  people  in  Coatesville  enjoyed  our  perform- 
ance. They  liked  it  very  much. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Gym 


In  gym  class  I  do  exercises.  We  also  practice  for 
;he  Special  Olympics.  Miss  Jordan  is  a  good  teach- 
er. I  always  help  her  put  away  the  gym  balls.  We 
put  the  blocks  in  the  closet. 

Sometimes  she  lets  me  talk  on  the  telephone  to 
Miss  Barbara  Lyons.  I  also  went  out  with  her  one 
Saturday. 

I  cannot  wait  till  after  the  Easter  vacation  so 
L  can  go  to  the  Special  Olympics. 


I  will  tell  my  brother  Douglas  about  Miss  Jor- 
dan. Maybe  he  will  meet  her.  I  do  have  a  good 
time  being  in  gym  class. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 


Shopping 

I  like  to  go  shopping.  I  go  shopping  to  buy 
things  that  I  need.  When  I  am  in  the  store  I  also 
buy  things  that  I  like.  One  time  I  bought  batteries 
for  any  radio.  Sometimes  when  I  go  shopping  I  get 
a  chance  to  talk  to  my  friends. 

I  go  shopping  sometimes  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  on  Fridays.  Sometimes  when  I  go  shop- 
ping it's  either  hot  or  cold,  or  raining  outside;  but 
we  do  make  it  to  the  store. 

I  like  the  music  in  the  store.  I  hear  other  peo- 
ple in  the  store.  When  I  hear  them  making  noise  I 
do  think  about  my  stepmother,  my  stepfather,  my 
stepbrother,  my  mother,  my  father,  and  real 
brother. 

It  is  fun  to  go  shopping  with  Miss  Betty  and 
Mrs.  Faeemyer.  I  enjoy  going  with  them. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


I  Can't  Wait 

I  can't  wait  for  Friday  to  come.  On  Friday  I  get 
to  go  home  to  see  Mom  and  Dad.  I'm  going  to  do 
all  kinds  of  things  when  I  get  home.  I  will  watch 
TV,  read  some  of  my  books,  talk  to  Mom  and  Dad 
and  listen  to  some  of  my  records. 

My  favorite  record  is  "Annie".  I  like  to  listen  to 
it  at  school  in  my  classroom  and  at  home.  I  know 
the  words  to  all  the  songs.  I  love  to  sing  along  with 
the  record.  The  weekend  will  go  by  fast;  but  I 
still  can't  wait  to  go  home. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Going  Bowling 

I've  always  wanted  to  go  bowling  and  last  week 
my  wish  came  true.  On  Saturday  a  man  from  St. 
Luke's  Church  came  to  school  and  picked  up  a 
few  of  the  older  boys.  Seven  or  eight  of  us  got  in 
the  van  and  we  drove  to  the  bowling  alley. 

First,  we  had  to  get  shoes  to  wear.  I  had  to 
wear  a  size  nine  shoe;  then  we  had  to  get  a  ball. 
It  was  hard  to  find  a  ball  that  fitted  my  fingers 
and  wasn't  too  heavy.  It  was  fun  learning  how  to 
bowl  except  for  one  thing!  I  dropped  the  ball  on 
my  foot  once  when  I  let  go  of  it  too  soon.  Even 
though  it  was  my  first  time  I  did  pretty  well — I 
got  a  55,  47,  and  a  48. 

Afterwards  we  stopped  at  Friendly's  and  we  all 
got  ice  cream.  What  a  great  way  to  end  the  day! 
We  all  had  a  good  time  and  I  would  really  like 
to  go  again. 

Stanley  Searle,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

Visitors'  Day,  May  16,  1982,  will  soon  be  here 
and  we  hope  to  see  many  of  our  old  friends  and 
families  of  our  pupils. 

For  the  families  of  the  pupils,  we  need  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  things  which  are  required  in  order 
to  make  a  success  of  this  important  afternoon. 

1.  Please  do  not  contact  your  child  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  program  in  the  Activities  Build- 
ing. This  applies  to  all  pupils  whether  or  not  in 
the  staged  program. 

2.  The  only  pupils  who  go  to  the  Activities  Build- 
ing are  those  who  are  in  the  program.  At  a 
subsequent  time,  the  program  is  again  staged 
for  all  the  other  pupils. 

3.  Families  wishing  to  take  their  children  off  the 
school  grounds  after  the  program  are  requested 
to  obtain  a  permission  slip  from  Mrs.  Arnold. 
This  slip  must  be  completed  and  given  to  the 
housefather  or  housemother  as  the  case  may  be. 
We  very  much  appreciate  the   understanding 

cooperation  of  our  families,  and  we  look  forward  to 
seeing  many  on  our  special  afternoon. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


The  Music  Man 

The  first  act  begins  with  the  overture;  a  train 
goes  to  River  City.  The  Music  Man  wanted  to  learn 
how  to  play  "76  Trombones."  He  was  trying  to 
show  me  how  to  play  the  drums  before  the  show 
started.  He  showed  me  every  shape  and  size  drums. 
I  felt  very  good  about  knowing  the  different  sizes 
of  the  drums.  I  played  the  drums  before  the  show 
started.  I  really  enjoyed  the  show  very  much. 

At  half  time  I  went  to  have  a  coke.  The  second 
half  started  with  a  fight  and  thunder  and  horses. 
At  the  end  of  the  show  there  was  a  parade. 

After  the  show  ended,  we  had  refreshments — 
milk,  cookies,  and  sodas;  then  we  came  back  to 
school  and  went  to  bed.  I  had  a  very  good  time 
and  would  love  to  see  the  show  again. 

Christopher  Manfre,  Pupil 


RICHARD  SCOTT  CARPENTER 

March  3,  1904-February  24,  1982 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Joan 
Koons.  He  was  the  former  Superintendent  of  the 
West  Philadelphia  District  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Pennsylvania. 

Services  were  conducted  for  Mr.  Carpenter  at 
St.  Luke's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Devon. 
Interment  followed  at  the  Hillside  Cemetery  in 
Roslyn. 

Our  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Koons  and  her 
family. 
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A  Hospital  Visit 


In  February  Dad  picked  me  up  from  school  and 
took  me  to  the  DuPont  Institute  for  tests.  They 
took  blood,  did  a  spinal  tap,  took  X-rays,  did  a 
muscle  test,  and  took  a  picture  of  my  head.  I 
stayed  there  four  days  and  four  nights. 

There  were  lots  of  girls  in  the  room  with  me. 
Some  of  their  names  were  Nicki,  Zena,  Jennifer, 
Nora,  Amy,  Lisa.  Lisa  slept  right  next  to  me.  My 
bed  was  next  to  a  TV  set.  The  food  in  the  hospital 
was  good.  Maria  was  my  day  nurse  and  Amy  was 
my  night  nurse.  There  were  lots  of  other  nurses, 
too. 

Dad  gave  me  a  new  Strawberry  Shortcake  doll 
— Blueberry.  I'm  going  to  get  more  for  my  birth- 
day. 

I  went  back  to  the  hospital  on  Wednesday  and 
talked  to  the  doctor.  He  said  that  I  needed  an 
operation.  I'm  not  sure  when  I'm  going  back  to 
the  hospital  for  the  operation.  I  have  to  wait  for  a 
bed.  I'll  be  gone  for  a  long  time. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


How  I  Help 


I  really  like  living  in  the  dormitory  with  all  the 
other  girls.  I  try  to  help  the  housemothers  any  way 
I  can.  Sometimes  I  help  take  out  the  trash  or  take 
the  laundry  bags  over  to  the  laundry  room.  After 
I  brush  my  teeth,  make  my  bed,  and  get  dressed  in 
the  morning,  I  help  the  other  girls  get  up  and  get 
ready  for  school. 

When  it's  time  for  school  I  take  the  girls  over 
to  the  schoolhouse,.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  get  all 
of  the  girls  over  there. 

After  lunch  I  take  a  break  by  watching  some 
TV  with  my  housemothers  and  a  few  of  the  girls; 
then  it  is  time  to  go  back  to  school  for  the  after 
noon. 

When  night  comes  I  am  really  tired  from  help- 
ing and  I  can't  wait  to  go  to  bed. 


Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


T" 
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ET  every  daum  of  morning  be  to  you 
as  the  beginning  of  life  and  every 
setting  sun  be  to  you  as  its  close;  then 
let  every  one  of  these  short  lives  leave  its 
sure  lecord  of  some  kindly  thing  done  for 
others,  some  goodly  strength  or  knowledge 
gained  for  yourselves.  John  Ruskin 
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THE  HOUSE  THAT  JOHNNY  LIVES  IN 

OHNNY  lives  in  a  very  queer  and  wonderful 
house.  It  is  a  queer  house  because  he  can 
never  move  out  of  it.  This  house  is  much 
like  the  snail's  house  —  wherever  the  snail 
goes,  there  the  house  goes  also.  It  is  only 
large  enough  for  Johnny,  but  it  gets  larger  as 
he  grows.  It  is  not  built  of  wood  or  bricks;  neither 
is  it  too  heavy  for  Johnny  to  carry  around  easily. 
All  boys  and  girls  live  in  the  same  kind  of  a  house. 
Guess,  now,  what  Johnny's  house  can  be — it  is  his 
body! 

Since  Johnny  must  always  stay  in  his  own  house, 
he  wants  to  make  it  as  strong  and  beautiful  as  he  can. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  house  of  Johnny's  cousin  got 
sick  from  eating  candy  between  meals;  and  it  had  to 
take  castor  oil,  and  stay  in  bed.  He  wished  then  that 
he  was  in  some  other  house ;  but  he  had  to  stay  in  his 
own  house  all  the  time  just  the  same.  Johnny  al- 
ways plans  to  keep  his  candy  till  mealtime,  and  eat 
it  as  a  kind  of  dessert.  Eaten  in  this  way,  candy  is 
less  likely  to  make  boys  sick.  And  Johnny  gets  pretty 
hungry  sometimes,  too,  before  the  mealtime  comes 
round ;  but  he  does  not  eat  anything  between  meals, 
because  he  does  not  want  his  house  to  get  sick,  and 
stay  in  bed,  and  take  bad-tast- 
ing medicine.  And  he  also 
wants  it  to  become  large  and 
tall,  so  he  can  jump  farther, 
and  run  faster,  and  play  ball 
and  other  games  better,  and 
wrestle  with  the  other  boys, 
and  win. 

And  now,  in  order  to  grow 
strong,  Johnny  has  also  what 
he  calls  his  chores  to  do 
about  his  house  every  day. 
There  are  several  of  them. 
And  there  are  three  in  par- 
ticular of  which  he  is  very 
fond.  These  are  his  meal- 
time chores  —  breakfast,  din- 
ner ;  nd  supper.  He  never 
lets  i\  day  go  by  without  eat- 
ing, t  )gether  with  other  food, 
some  kind  of  fruit  and  some 
vegetables,  and  drinking  two 
or  three  glasses  of  milk.  With- 
out these  foods,  boys  and 
girls  cannot  grow  up  strong. 
By  the  way,  last  summer 
Johnny  went  out  into  the 
country  where  he  saw  how  the 
farmer  gets  the  milk  from 
•.*ows ;  and  one  day  the  farmer 


A  MILE  OF 


you    don  t 
know; 
Just  hurry  with  a  smile  : 
First    thing    you    know,    a 
smiles 
Will  be  just  all  the  style! 


let  Johnny  try  to  milk  a  cow,  too ;  and  Johnny  thought 
this  great  sport.  One  day  the  cows  broke  over  the 
pasture  fence,  and  began  to  eat  with  much  relish  the 
nice  green  corn  in  the  lot  near  by.  But  when  they 
came  to  some  other  nice,  tender-looking  plants,  they 
just  turned  up  their  noses,  and  marched  right  on. 
The  farmer  said  these  were  tobacco  plants,  and  were 
very  poisonous.  Well,  Johnny  thought  that  if  tobacco 
is  not  good  for  cows  to  eat,  it  surely  is  not  good  for 
men  and  boys  to  smoke  and  chew.  Johnny  now  knows 
that  tobacco  stunts  a  boy's  growth,  hurts  the  brain 
and  is  a  real  enemy  to  the  human  body. 

On  this  same  visit  he  also  met  many  of  the  country 
folk.  First,  there  was  Mr.  Peter  Potato,  Billy  Beet, 
Tommy  Turnip,  Lucy  Lettuce,  Sally  Spinach,  old 
Granny  Cabbage,  Kitty  Carrot,  and  the  Greens;  and 
then  he  met  Miss  Alice  Apple,  Miss  Pinky  Peach, 
Polly  Pear,  Tessy  Tomato,  George  Green  Corn,  the 
Bean  children,  the  Pea  sisters,  Mrs.  Winter  Wheat, 
Professor  Pumpkin,  old  Squire  Squash,  and  some 
others  of  their  relatives  and  friends.  When  he  got 
back  to  the  city,  he  was  more  hungry  than  ever  for 
his  newly  found  country  acquaintances.  And  each 
day  now  when  they  come  to  the  table,  all  nicely 
served,  he  can  call  them  all  by  name,  tell  where  they 

live,  how  they  grow,  and 
just  how  they  look  when 
they  are  at  home. 

But  one  day  not  long 
ago  when  he  came  home 
hungry  from  school,  he  ate 
too  much.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  began  to  have 
cramps  in  his  bread  basket, 
and  the  food  came  right  up 
again.  Johnny  was  ill  for 
two  days,  and  had  to  stay 
out  of  school.  Since  that 
time,  whenever  his  bread 
basket  telephones  up  to  his 
mouth  that  food  enough 
has  come  down,  he  makes 
his  mouth  stop  working 
right  away. 

Inside  the  mouth  there 
are  several  little  openings, 
which  pour  out  a  watery 
fluid  called  "saliva."  If  one 
does  not  chew  the  food 
well  there  is  only  a  little  sa- 
liva mixed  with  it,  for  the 
less  the  jaws  are  worked,  the 
less  the  saliva  runs.  Now 
Johnny  is  careful  about 
chewing  his  food. 
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You  know  we  do  not  have  to  be 

So  very  big  and  tall 
To  make  the  world  a  happy  place — 

It  s  not  hard  work  at  all! 

For  you  can  smile  and  I  can  smile. 

And  then — just  listen  here! 
A  lot  of  smiles  will  run  around. 

And  do  their  work  of  cheer. 

-7  So    you    don  t    have    to    wait,    you 


lile 


Autism 

The  term  "autism"  was  first  introduced  into 
psychiatric  literature  in  1906  by  Eugene  Bleuler, 
a  Swiss  psychiatrist.  He  used  the  word  to  describe 
the  quality  of  his  patients'  psychotic  condition  in 
which  they  referred  to  themselves  everything  in 
the  world.  Leo  Kanner,  in  1943,  described  a  group 
of  severely  disturbed  children  who  shared  certain 
clinical  features;  one  was  an  inability  to  relate  to 
other  people.  Kanner  coined  the  diagnostic  term 
"early  infantile  autism".  Others  since  have  coined 
other  terms  to  describe  this  condition. 

In  the  book  AUTISM:  DIAGNOSIS,  CURRENT 
RESEARCH  AND  MANAGEMENT  edited  by  Edward 
R.  Ritvo  upon  which  the  information  in  this  arti- 
cle is  based,  autism  is  diagnosed  as  a  condition  of 
patients  who  clearly  show,  prior  to  thirty-six 
months  of  age,  irregularities  of  development  and 
disturbances  of  the  modulation  of  sensory  imput, 
relatedness,  and  language — terms  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  article.  Two  conditions  which  are 
known  to  occur  in  association  with  autism  are 
mental  retardation  and  seizure  disorders. 

It  might  be  well  at  the  outset  to  mention  both 
the  relevance  of  this  subject  to  our  multi-handi- 
capped children  and  also  to  lay  aside  a  possibly 
popular  notion  which  is  unfounded.  Mental  re- 
tardation is  often  associated  with  autism  and  we 
do  have  children  who  manifest  autistic  like  symp- 
toms. On  the  other  side,  an  autistic  child  is  not 
necessarily  retarded;  and,  with  proper  help,  may 
well  overcome  this  handicap  and  lead  a  fairly 
normal  life.  Space  likely  will  not  allow  discussion 
of  some  autistic  chidren  mentioned  by  the  author 
— children  who,  with  assistance,  were  able  to  live 
in  the  community.  It  should  also  be  said  that  a 
child  is  not  necessarily  autistic  because  he  or  she 
has  some  of  the  symptoms.  A  pupil  who  may  have 
some  autistic  symptoms  (hand  flapping  and  echo- 
lalia,  repeating  what  is  said  to  him  or  what  he 
hears  someone  say);  but  does  not  have  the  other 
symptoms  is  not  truly  autistic. 

CLINICAL  FEATURES 

Autism  is  more  likely  present  at  birth.  Since 
the  first  symptoms  may  not  be  recognized  by  par- 
ents, two  courses  of  the  illness  have  been  noted. 
The  first  deviant  behavior  was  noted  shortly  after 
birth  even  though  mothers  may  not  be  able  to 
specify  the  nature  of  the  infants'  "strange  be- 
havior". The  children  may  cry  infrequently;  not 
respond  to  companionship;  nor  seem  to  need  stim- 
ulation. They  become  limp  or  rigid  when  held  and 
often  are  called  "very  good  babies"  who  never  fuss. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  intensely  irritable 
and  may  over-react  to  any  form  of  stimulation. 

Secondly,  parents  report  relatively  normal  de- 
velopment up  to  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months, 
at  which  time  they  first  note  symptoms.  The  ob- 
vious appearance  of  symptoms  invariably  occurs 
before  thirty  months  of  age.  According  to  Ritvo 
the  subsequent  clinical  course  is  the  same,  regard- 
less of  the  age  at  which  symptoms  are  first  re- 
ported. 

Very  careful  history  taking  usually  suggests 
that  subtle  signs  did  indeed  occur  during  the  first 
year  of  life.  These  may  be  forgotten,  overlooked, 
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or  denied  due  to  parental  anxie'tyor  unfamiliarity 
with  normal  development. 

BEHAVIORAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AUTISM 

Five  behaviorial  symptoms,  which  I  will  at- 
tempt to  describe  without  becoming  too  technical, 
are  suggested. 

1.  Disturbances  of  Perception:  This  appears  as 
hypo-or  hyper-responsive  states  which  alternate 
in  the  same  child.  When  hypo-reactivity  to  audi- 
tory stimuli  occurs,  the  patient  does  not  react  to 
either  verbal  commands  or  sounds.  There  may  be 
no  startle  response  to  very  loud  noises,  and  de- 
layed attending  to  those  and  to  other  sounds.  Vis- 
ually, no  reaction  may  be  noted  to  new  persons  or 
objects  in  the  environment;  and  the  patient  may 
walk  into  objects  as  if  he  did  not  see  them.  A  sim- 
ilar lack  of  response  to  tactile  and  painful  stimuli 
frequently  occurs  during  the  first  two  years  of  life: 
objects  placed  in  the  hand  fall  away;  painful  stim- 
uli such  as  bruises,  cuts,  or  injections  may  evoke 
no  reaction.  There  may  be,  on  the  other  iiand,  a 
totally  opposite  reaction,  an  exaggerated  reaction 
to  the  same  stimuli.  The  patient  will  show  an 
exaggerated  awareness  and  sensitivity  to  stimuli. 
There  may  be  behaviors  such  as  making  sounds 
by  scratching  surfaces  while  putting  the  ears  close 
to  listen,  being  distracted  by  background  stimuli 
of  marginal  intensity,  rubbing,  banging  or  flick- 
ing at  the  ears,  and  teeth  grinding  which  induce 
auditory  imput.  Visually,  they  may  regard  their 
hand-finger  movements  and  scrutinize  fine  details 
or  surfaces  of  furniture  or  fabrics.  Many  behaviors 
suggest  they  are  seeking  stimulation.  For  example, 
whirling,  rocking  and  head  rolling  are  common,  as 
is  repetitive  hand  flapping.  Distress  may  be  in- 
duced by  routine  stimuli.  A  child  may  become  se- 
verely agitated  by  a  siren,  a  vacuum  cleaner  or  a 
barking  dog.  He  may  cup  his  hands  over  his  earsj 
in  an  attempt  to  shut  out  sounds. 

2.  Disturbances  of  Developmental  Rate:  In  au 
tistic  children  the  course  of  normal  development  is 
disrupted.  The  child  may  sit  without  support  but 
will  be  delayed  before  he  will  pull  to  a  stand. 
Sequences  of  spurts  and  plateaus  are  characteris- 
tic as  are  "special  abilities"  of  some  otherwise  very 
retarded  autistic  children.  These  observations  can 
be  used  to  distinguish  them  from  other  types  of 
severe  retardation. 

3.  Disturbances  of  Relating:  These  are  due  to 
arrests  or  developmental  delays  in  personality  for 
mation.  Behaviors  indicative  of  this  include  poor 
or  deviant  eye  contact,  delayed  or  absent  antici- 
patory response  to  being  picked  up,  apparent  aver- 
sion to  physical  contact,  disinterest  in  playing 
games  with  others.  Disturbed  relatedness  to  objects 
is  expressed  by  flicking,  twirling,  and  spinning  toys 
rather  than  using  them  in  an  appropriate  manner 

4.  Disturbances  of  Speech  and  Language: 
Speech  and  language  development  may  be  totalis 
delayed  (muteness) ;  or  fixations  can  occur  along! 
the  normal  course  of  development.  Echolalia,  with 
misuse  or  reversal  of  pronouns  is  common.  Wher 
functional  speech  develops,  it  usually  lacks  inflec- 
tions and  fails  to  convey  subtle  emotion.  Pool 
quality  of  speech  usually  persists  into  adulthood. 

5.  Disturbances  of  Motility:  The  most  typica 
disturbances  involve  the  hands  and  arms.  Thert 


are  hand  flapping  and  oscillating.  These  distur- 
bances are  relatively  unaffected  toy  the  presence  of 
others  or  by  toys.  Motility  disturbances  of  the 
trunk  or  body  include  lunging  and  darting  move- 
ments, body  rocking  and  swaying,  and  head  roiling 
or  banging.  They  are  neither  constant  nor  have 
the  persistent,  irritable  quality  of  children  labeled 
hyperactive.  In  fact,  the  motility  patterns  of  au- 
tistics  are  usually  interrupted  iby  episodes  of  im- 
mobility and  posturing.  Patients  less  than  three 
years  of  age  may  be  observed  to  arch  the  back  and 
hyper-extend  the  neck  for  several  seconds. 
TREATMENT  OF  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN 

The  most  effective  treatment  is  that  in  which 
a  worker  works  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  a  child; 
thus  the  best  strategy  is  to  have  most  of  the  stu- 
dents' functioning  in  a  group  or  groups  that  are 
managed  by  a  minimal  number  of  treatment  work- 
ers, thereby  freeing  the  remaining  workers  to  take 
individual  students  out  of  the  group  and  work 
with  them  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  According  to 
this  strategy,  the  behaviors  that  must  first  be 
taught  are  those  that  will  enable  a  student  to 
function  properly  in  a  group  of  six  to  twelve  stu- 
dents managed  toy  one  teacher.  The  student  must 
learn  to  sit  in  a  chair  without  running  away  and 
without  showing  any  major  disruptive  behaviors. 
Beyond  these  minimal  requirements  the  child 
should  also  work  at  some  productive  task  on  his 
own  and  follow  some  basic  instructions  given  by 
the  teacher. 

Some  methods  of  this  system  known  as  group 
management  are : 

1.  Task-reward  sequence,  in  which  each  student 
works  independently  at  his  own  particular  task 
while  under  the  overall  supervision  of  a  teacher. 
In  this  sequence  the  student  does  the  first  task; 
returns  it  to  the  shelf;  takes  his  own  reward;  then 
gets  his  next  task;  does  that  task;  takes  his  re- 
ward; etc. 

2.  Programmed  opportunities:  The  teacher  pro- 
vides instruction,  prompts,  and  consequences  to  a 
group  of  students. 

3.  Others  include  teaching  machine  use,  con- 
tracts, etc. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  imperative  that  with 
all  these  methods  of  management  (and  others 
which  space  prevents  me  from  including),  the 
quality  of  love  for  these  children  is  essential. 
Without  this  love  the  disturbances  possessed  by 
these  children  can  drive  the  teacher  or  worker  to 
great  frustration  and/or  anger  which  may  be  tak- 
en out  on  the  student.  There  is  a  word  for  this 
love — agpe  love — which  loves  without  being  loved 
in  return.  The  greatest  example  there  has  ever 
been  is  that  displayed  by  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  Who  was  spit  on,  beaten,  and  hung  on  a 
cross  without  retaliating,  but  loving  those  who 
abused  Him.  This  love  cannot  be  manufactured 
nor  worked  up;  tout  is  from  within  those  who 
possess  the  love  of  God  and  thus  radiate  this  love. 
Rotoert  A.  Meyerend,  Teacher 
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'A"  Is  For  Apple 


In  our  class  we  have  been  studying  the  sounds 
that  we  hear  and  say.  Last  week  we  did  an  "M" 
book.  After  we  learned  the  sound  "M"  made,  we 
cut  out  pictures  starting  with  "M".  This  week  we 
started  working  on  the  letter  "A".  It  was  easier  to 
do  "A"  because  we  had  already  done  one  letter. 
On  my  "A"  page  I  pasted  pictures  of  an  alligator, 
an  apple,  an  arrow,  and  animals.  We  practiced  the 
sound  that  the  letter  "A"  makes.  I  can't  wait  to  do 
another  letter.  I  like  to  make  sounds! 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


"M"  is  for  Mitten 

Our  class  is  learning  that  letters  have  sounds. 
Our  first  letter  is  "M".  I  made  a  book  that  is  the 
shape  of  a  mitten.  In  it  I  pasted  pictures  of  things 
that  begin  with  "M".  I  have  pictures  of  meat,  a 
mouse,  a  mop,  and  a  mother.  I  can  say  all  these 
words.  Now  that  I  know  the  sound  of  "M",  I  can 
take  my  book  home. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Cub  Scout  Banquet 

Two  weeks  ago  we  had  our  Cub  Scout  banquet. 
We  get  excited  every  year  when  it  is  time  for  the 
banquet.  When  we  went  over  to  the  gym  at  6:00 
p.m.  they  were  all  ready  for  us.  There  were  decora- 
tions on  the  wall.  We  had  a  great  dinner  with 
spaghetti,  meatballs,  rolls,  milk,  and  ice  cream  for 
dessert.  The  ice  cream  was  chocolate  and  vanilla. 

We  listened  to  the  rhythm  band  play  a  few 
marching  songs.  I  helped  the  band  to  play  the 
songs.  The  chorus  also  sang  three  songs.  The 
night  ended  as  the  leader  gave  a  word  of  prayer. 
We  had  a  good  time.  We  can't  wait  until  next  year! 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


ut  tyQ6^°  e^e>s  6^e°  e'D6o  "oe^9  e-oe°  c^x?°  c^e°  °Q€r°  e-Q€>°js 

I   Guard  well ...  i 

P  your  spare  moments.  They  I 

f  are    like    uncut    diamonds,  f 

|  Discard     them     and     their  S 

9  value  will  never  be  known;  ? 

P  improve  them  and  they  will  ? 

E  become  the  brightest  gems  x 

|  in  a  useful  life. — Emerson.  <j 
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Opportunities 


SUDDENLY... 


The  Chinese  have  a  proverb, 
"The  gods  cannot  help  a  man 
who  loses  opportunities."  One 
of  the  great  values  of  thrift  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  enables  us 
to  grasp  opportunities  when  they 
come. 

"I  had  a  fine  opportunity  but 
was  not  able  to  take  advantage 
of  it  because  I  could  not  raise 
the  money."  This  statement, 
often  heard,  typifies  the  expe- 
riences of  many.  Disraeli  pointed 
out  that  "the  greatest  secret  of 
success  in  life  is  to  be  ready 
when  your  opportunity  comes." 
There  are  a  great  many  ways  to 
be  ready  when  your  opportunity 
comes  and  all  of  them  are  the 
results  of  thrift.  If  we  are  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities 
for  advancement  we  must  be 
ready  from  the  standpoint  of 
education,  ability,  health  and 
money. 


Being  Kind 


Does  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
we  owe  a  duty  to  each  other — 
the  duty  of  being  kind? 

I  dare  say  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  us  who  has  not  received 
kmdness — great  or  small  ones — 
from  those  large-hearted  people 
who  make  the  world  better  for 
having  lived  in  it. 

I  have  been  the  recipient  of 
many  kindnesses,  and  the  feel- 
ing it  inspires  in  one  is  the  im- 
pulse to  be  kind  to  other  people 
in  turn. 

Kindness  warms  our  heart,  and 
should  kindle  the  desire  to  dis- 
tribute its  sunny  effects. 

We  bring  a  smile  to  the  faces 
of  other  people  as  well  as  our 
own,  by  the  practice  of  those 
little  courtesies  which  cost  no- 
thing more  than  kind  thought. 

Make  people  feel  you  care  for 
them,  if  in  ever  such  a  small 
way,  and  you  will  make  their 
world  all  the  brighter. 


Once  upon  a  time  a  man  in- 
vented and  manufactured  glasses 
with  which  people  could  see  their 
own  faults.  He  died  shortly  after, 
— poor  man,  he  starved  to  death. 
o 

Learn  from  your  mistakes  but 
don't  cry  over  them.  We  best 
redeem  the  past  by  forgetting  it. 
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Suddenly  It's  Spring 

Long   it's   been,   and   dark,  and  cold, 
And  now  come  slush  and   mud 
As  old  Winter  slacks  its  hold — 
But  look!    A  tree's  in  bud! 

Comes  a   sudden   bitter   blast, 
But  still  the  sun  is  there— 
And  you  seem  to  sense  at  last 
A  softness  in  the  air. 

It's   no   longer  just  a   dream 
This   lengthening  of    days; 
Willows  by  the   lake  and   stream 
Unfold   a   golden   haze. 

You  can  scarce  believe  it's  true? 
In    swamps  the   peepers   sing. 
Suddenly  the  sky  is  blue — 
And   suddenly — it's  Spring! 


H  a 
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You  can  do  anything  you  want  to  do  if  you  can  make 
yourself  believe  that  you  can  do  it,  and  the  reverse  is  just 
as  true — you  cannot  do  anything  that  you  do  not  believe 
that  you  can  do,  therefore,  "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart 
so  is  he." 

Please  let  me  say,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
believing  in  your  heart  and  thinking  in  your  head.  You 
believe  with  your  conscious  mind  but  you  know  with  your 
subconscious  mind  and  heart.  The  thing  that  actually  puts 
us  over  is  selling  ourselves  into  a  state  of  mind  where  we 
create  a  tremendous  desire.  Our  desire  to  do  and  to  be 
can  become  so  dominant  within  us  that  we  begin  to  feel 
it  in  our  hearts  that  ve  can.  Let  us  drive  out  the  superficial, 
the  half  desire,  the  half  purpose.  Let  us  feel  with  our  hearts 
that  our  purpose  is  so  big,  so  good  that  it  is  almost  a  Divine 
purpose. 

This  serves  to  generate  within  us  a  determination  that 
is  irresistible  that  nothing  can  or  will  stop.  The  facts  are, 
when  we  have  taken  these  steps  we  have  set  up  a  purpose 
in  our  hearts  and  everything  in  the  good  world  begins 
conspiring  with  us  to  help. 

Think  of  this — when  Edison  began  working  on  his  in- 
candescent lamp  he  was  doing  something  that  had  never 
been  done  before  and  something  that  no  other  individual 
that  we  know  of  would  even  think  of  trying  to  do,  but  some- 
thing within  Edison  told  him  it  could  be  done.  How  many 
thousand  experiments  he  made,  no  one  knows.  He  simply 
kept  on  experimenting  until  he  accomplished  his  end.  Such 
persistence  never  fails,  and  while  we  cannot  all  be  Edisons, 
any  of  us  can  use  some  of  the  same  things  that  caused  him 
to  succeed.  There  is  no  secret  as  to  why  he  did  it,  it  was 
his  DESIRE,  his  great,  burning,  driving  DESIRE.  Nothing 
could  stop  him.  It  just  had  to  develop  into  what  it  did.  He 
had  to  succeed,  and  so  will  you  if  you  have  the  real  desire, 
if  you  seek  it,  if  you  fight  for  it,  and  nothing  can  help  you 
unless  you  have  it. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  APRIL,   1982  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Chris  Manfre 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION Peggy  Klock 

(thinks  about  how  her  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION Kenny  Temple 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY Noel   Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  nil  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Jackie  Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY ..Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS _ Stanley   Searle 

(goes   out  of  his   way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Michael  Akins 

(has  pride  in   his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Ronald  Dubois 

(means   what   he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION Ginger  Miller 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Pat  Lewchenko 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Joey  Farlow 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE   Cissy  Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Kurt  Blanding 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Jimmy  James 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Robert  Gaither 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS Susan    Smith 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  Linda  Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  H) 


Phones:  (215)  644-1810 
(215)  644-5537 


ANNA  C.   PERRY 

Executive   Director 

MARK   A.    STECIW 

Education   Coordinator 

ROBERT  J.   BELL 

Controller 


ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

118  SOUTH   VALLEY  ROAD,   BOX   1007 
PAOLI,   PENNSYLVANIA  19301 


April    1,    1982 


Dear  Friends: 


On  Sunday,  May  16,  1982  from  two  to  four  thirty  in  the  afternoon, 
we  shall  have  our  annual  Visitors'  Day.  The  pleasure  of  your  company  is 
requested  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Our  pupils  are  preparing  a  program  to  highlight  the  activities  of 
the  school.   Upon  completion   of  the  formal    presentation    in  the  Activities 
Building,  you  are  invited  to  visit  the  classrooms  and  the  residential 
quarters  of  the  pupils.  Refreshments  will  be  served. 

Last  year  our  efforts  were  directed  toward  realizing  funds  sufficient 
fo  erect  a  totally  new  education  building;  however  vastly  increased  costs 
and  an  inflated  economy  prevented  the  achievement  of  this  goal.  We 
have  thus  altered  our  sights  and  now  direct  them  toward  the  renovation  of 
an  existing  building.  The  renovation  is  urgently  needed  in  order  to  continue 
to  provide  quality  education  and  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  our  multi- 
handicapped   young  ones. 

We  are  ndeed  grateful  for  the  continuing  faithful  support  of  friends 
of  the  school  and  we  look  forward  to  having  you  with  us  on  May  16. 


Sincerely  yours, 
Anna   C.  Perry 
Executive  Director 


(Contributions  to  the  school  are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes.) 
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Published  in  the  interest  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for 

Blind,   every   month   with   the   exception   of  August. 

Subscription    price,    $2.00    per   year. 

Mrs.    Anna    C.    Perry   Editor-in-Chief 
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at  the  post  office,  Paoli,  Penna.    79307 

AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2  —To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends    of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

September  9,  1974  was  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer 
Greaves,  founder  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  Blind,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  Doctor  Greaves 
(nee  Jessie  Royer)  was  born  in  Trappe,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  seventh  generation  descendant  of  the 
Reyer  (later  Royer)  family  which  had  emigrated 
from  Germany  and  had  built  a  home  at  a  fording 
place  on  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  subsequent 
community  became  known  by  the  name  Royers- 
ford. 

The  Royer-Greaves  School  was  begun  in  1921 
and  was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Royer,  the 
father,  and  for  Harry  E.  Greaves,  the  well-known 
artist  husband  of  this  skilled,  intuitive  teacher, 
who  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  our  special  field  of 
education  —  the  teaching  and  training  of  blind 
children  who  have  one  or  more  additional  han- 
dicaps. 

If  she  could  but  know,  Dr.  Greaves'  philosophy 
and  visionary  (always  practical)  aims  for  the  edu- 
cation of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  have 
now  been  adopted  by  educators  throughout  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  increasingly,  in  many, 
many  regions  across  the  country  and  across  the 
sea;  as  today  witnesses  the  wide  and  deep  con- 
cern that  all  children  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  to  their  fullest. 
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In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone  in 
her  belief  that  retarded  blind  children  were  ca- 
pable of  profiting  from  instruction  and  were  also 
capable  of  becoming  individuals  who  could  fit 
comfortably  into  the  lives  of  their  families  and 
their  communities.  Many  of  her  former  pupils 
and  many  of  the  school's  more  recent  pupils  have 
also  attained  to,  at  least  partial  financial  inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school  (unique 
for  years  and  years)  to  note  that  latter  day  rec- 
ognition of  and  the  current  planning  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  multi-handicapped  children  — 
an  evolution  and  revolution  in  the  field  of  special, 
education. 

The  school  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  thei 
making  of  this  history  (past,  present  and  future). 
• o 

Picnic 

I'm  going  to  have  a  picnic.  I  will  eat  ham 
burgers  and  hot  dogs  with  mustard.  I  will  drink 
juice.  The  picnic  will  be  outside  at  the  picnic 
table.  I  like  picnics. 

Tony  Thompson,  pupil 


Birthday  Party 


I  have  ice  cream  and  cake.  I  drink  milk.  I  gc 
to  the  party.  Nicki  goes  to  the  party,  too.  I  sing 
"Happy  Birthday." 

Nicki  Dati,  pupil 
o — 

Easter  Time 

Easter.  I  go  home  for  Easter.  I  have  candj 
and  Easter  eggs.  Dye  Easter  eggs.  Taste  good 
I  go  home  for  Easter  by  car. 

Tony  Castro,  pupil 
o 

Spring 

Today  is  Monday.  Sunny  and  warm.  It  snow; 
in  winter.  In  spring  we  have  showers  and  water 
The  flowers  smell  sweet.  Birds  sing.  I  like  spring 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  pupil 
o 

Easter  Vacation 

I  like  the  Easter  vacation  because  I  see  Mon 
and  Dad.  I  like  eating  Easter  candy,  too. 

Tina  Casher,  pupil 
o 

Coloring 

I  like  to  color  Easter  eggs  and  then  eat  them 
I  colored  my  Easter  egg  yellow. 

Adrianne  Kelly,  pupil 
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Easter 

On  Thursday,  Apr.  1,  I  went  to  the  Philadelphia 
airport.  Before  I  got  on  the  plane  I  had  lunch  at 
the  airport.  I  had  hot  dogs,  potato  chips,  and 
Sprite.  I  took  Delta  Airline  flight  number  169 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans.  My  mother 
picked  me  up  at  the  airport  at  New  Orleans. 

She  drove  the  car  and  we  stopped  at  McDon- 
ald's. She  ordered  milk  shakes,  French  fries, 
Sprite,  and  strawberry  sundaes. 

At  home  I  watched  TV.  I  talked  to  my  sister 
Julie  on  the  phone.  Miss  Forbes  stayed  with  me 
because  my  mother  had  to  work.  On  Sunday 
morning  I  went  to  church.  I  played  the  organ 
before  church.  On  Tuesday  I  got  a  haircut.  On 
Good  Friday  I  went  to  church  again.  On  Satur- 
day I  got  a  chance  to  take  my  radio  in  the  car. 
I  went  to  church  again  on  Sunday.  On  our  way 
home  we  stopped  at  the  store  and  picked  up  some 
groceries. 

I  liked  doing  things  at  home.  I  enjoyed  my 
Easter  vacation. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  pupil 


Easter  Vacation 

My  mother  picked  me  up  at  the  airport  in 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  At  home  I  ate  roast  beef 
and  beans  for  dinner.  For  breakfast  I  had  toast 
and  eggs;  and,  for  lunch  I  had  a  peanut  butter 
sandwich. 

I  went  shopping  with  my  mother  to  get  a  new 
TV  radio  for  my  father.  My  father  gave  me  some 
blank  tapes.  My  mother  will  mail  more  blank 
tapes  to  me.  My  mother  also  bought  batteries  for 
my  "Simon"  game. 

During  the  Easter  vacation  I  watched  the 
"Greatest  American  Hero,"  and  "Dynasty"  on  TV. 
I  played  with  my  tape  recorder  at  home.  I  listened 
to  the  opera.  I  also  heard  from  the  news  about 
the  plane  crash  in  New  Orleans. 

I  came  back  to  school  by  plane.  Mr.  Olson 
picked  me  up  at  the  airport.  We  arrived  at  school 
on  Thursday  afternoon.  I  had  a  great  time  during 
my  Easter  vacation. 

Christopher  Manfre,  pupil 


My  School 

I  am  going  to  graduate  in  June  but  I  would 
jrllike   to   come   back  in   September   to   the   Royer- 
ig  Greaves  School  for  one  more  year.  I  would  like  to 
come  back  to  see  .all  my  teachers. 

In  school  we  have  ceramics,  braille  class,  and 
we  go  to  a  workshop.  We  go  to  other  schools  to 
sing.  We  have  a  club  in  the  dormitory.  The  name 
of  our  club  is  "The  Campers'  Club."  We  have 
piano  lessons  and  physical  therapy. 

I  go  to  Beacon  Lodge  Camp  during  the  sum- 
mer time.  We  have  picnics  and  parties. 

I  hope  Michael  and  I  can  come  back  to  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  another  year. 

Kenny  Temple,  pupil 


Special  Olympics 


Next  Saturday  we  are  going  to  Special  Olym- 
pics at  Marple-Newtown  Senior  High  School.  I  am 
going  to  run  the  200  meter  dash  and  I  am  going 
to  do  a  soft  ball  throw,  and  a  standing  long  jump. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  good  time  there.  I  will 
try  to  do  good  that  meet. 

This  year  the  state  meet  will  be  held  at  Le- 
high University.  There  will  be  many  people  at 
the  Olympics.  We  are  going  to  march  in  the  pa- 
rade. 

Before  the  meet  starts,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Special  Olympics  ceremony.  We  might  be  on  TV 
like  a  couple  of  years  ago.  We  always  say  the 
Special  Olympics  oath  during  the  ceremony,  say- 
ing "Let  me  win,  but  if  I  cannot  win,  let  me  be 
brave  in  the  attempt." 

Kurt  Blanding,  pupil 


Spring  Vacation 


On  Friday  morning,  April  2,  my  father  picked 
me  up  from  school.  We  were  home  before  lunch 
time.  At  home  I  watched  TV.  I  like  to  watch  One 
Day  At  a  Time,  Alice,  and  The  Price  Is  Right  in 
the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  I  watch  soap  op- 
eras. I  watch  Ryan's  Hope,  and  All  My  Children. 
At  night  I  watch  Family  Feud,  Richard  Simmons, 
Bull's  Eye,  and  The  Joker's  Wild. 

On  Saturday  I  went  to  visit  my  grandmother. 
I  stayed  overnight  and  went  home  on  Sunday. 

My  father  and  mother  took  me  shopping.  I 
got  a  new  radio  and  tape  recorder.  I'm  going  to 
take  good  care  of  it  so  it  won't  break.  I  also  got 
new  sandals  and  sun  glasses. 

On  Easter  Sunday  I  went  to  church.  After 
church  I  got  a  lot  of  Easter  candy.  The  candy  was 
in  an  Easter  basket. 

While  I  was  home  I  went  for  a  walk.  I  went  to 
the  playground  at  school.  They  had  swings,  a 
sliding  board,  and  a  see  saw.  There  was  a  big 
playhouse  you  could  walk  in  and  play  house.  I 
walked  in  the  woods,  too.  We  ate  out  at  Burger 
King  the  day  we  walked  in  the  woods. 

We  had  an  indoor  picnic  in  our  church.  They 
served  hot  dogs  and  soda.  They  sold  things  like 
balloons,  popcorn,  popsickles,  and  apples.  They 
played  games,  too.  I  played  the  bowling  game. 

My  father  drove  me  back  to  school  on  Wednes- 
day, April  14.  I'm  happy  to  be  back  at  school 
to  see  my  friends. 

Linda  Dervin,  pupil 


A  Play 

Mrs.  McKee's  Gold  Star  Drama  Group  put  on 
two  plays  for  our  Easter  Assembly.  I  was  in  the 
play  about  a  boy  named  Chaka.  I  was  one  of  the 
boys  on  the  playground.  Everyone  liked  the  play 
and  clapped  when  it  was  over.  Some  men  from 
Channel  6  TV  came  and  took  pictures  of  our 
play.  We  were  all  on  the  5:00  news  that  night. 
Patrick  Lewchenko,  pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

As  this  is  written,  everyone  is  busily  into 
spring  activities  —  Special  Olympics,  bell  choir 
engagements  at  schools,  churches,  and  for  civic 
organizations.  Our  young  ones  enjoyed  a  rock 
concert  by  a  local  group. 

The  main  project  for  May  is  the  annual  Vis- 
itors' Day  —  one  of  the  oldest  traditions  in  the 
sixty-one  year  history  of  the  school.  Formerly 
Visitors'  Day  was  in  the  nature  of  a  two-day  car- 
nival. Later  it  changed  to  a  one-day-long  affair, 
with  lunch  and  supper  served  to  all  visitors.  Sub- 
sequently the  pattern  evolved  into  what  it  now 
is  —  a  formal  staged  program  with  Open  House 
and  refreshments  following. 

We  hope  to  have  many  of  our  friends  and  fam- 
ilies in  attendance. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive   Director 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Mark  A.  Steciw,  Education  Coordinator,  re- 
signed his  position  as  of  April  30,  1982.  Mr.  Steciw 
has  accepted  a  position  at  the  Eye  Institute  of 
the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Optometry,  Philadel- 
phia where  his  work  will  be,  in  part,  teaching  in- 
dividuals in  the  use  of  low  vision  aids,  and  in 
part,  research. 

Mr.  Steciw  will  receive  the  degree  of  Master  in 
Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  in  May 
from  the  Temple  University  Graduate  School  of 
Education. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  Steciw  and  Miss  Susan  M. 
Morrison  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  June  12, 
1982  in  Media. 


Rice  Krispies  Treat 

Homemaking  is  still  my  favorite  class.  On 
Tuesday  we  made  Rice  Krispie  Treats.  We  used 
Marshmallow  Fluff  and  Rice  Krispies.  We  put  the 
Rice  Krispies  in  the  Marshmallow  Fluff  and 
stirred  it.  Then  we  put  it  into  a  pan.  We  waited 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  cut  the  treats  into 
squares.  Miss  De  Leon  made  some  orange  juice 
for  us  to  drink  with  our  Rice  Krispie  Treats.  They 
were  so  good  that  we  ate  all  of  them  during  class. 
Next  week  we're  making  cake. 

Jackie  Andonian,  pupil 


Time  for  School 

I've  been  very  busy  in  my  schoolwork  in  the 
past  few  weeks.  I've  been  working  on  my  reading 
skills  and  my  counting.  The  two  sounds  I  have 
learned  are  "m"  and  "a".  I  have  been  practicing 
my  sounds  by  playing  games  and  looking  at  pic- 
tures. I  want  to  work  hard  so  someday  I  can  read. 
I'm  also  working  with  numbers.  Last  week  I 
started  working  with  money.  I  counted  pennies, 
and  I  also  got  to  look  at  nickels  and  dimes.  One, 
two,  three,  four  —  I  practice  it  all  the  time!  I 
know  it  will  help  me  in  workshop  so  I  try  hard. 

Joseph  Farlow,  pupil 
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My  Special   Dinner 

Last  Monday  I  was  invited  to  Mr.  Tim's  home 
for  dinner.  Mr.  Tim  works  on  the  weekends  for 
recreation  time.  I  was  excited  about  going  to  his 
apartment.  After  school  we  drove  there  in  a  car, 
Before  dinner  was  ready  we  watched  a  few  car- 
toons on  TV;  then  it  was  time  to  eat.  We  had 
my  favorite  dinner  —  spaghetti,  garlic  bread  and 
soda.  Next  Monday  is  my  birthday  so  we  had  a 
little  party  with  chocolate  ice  cream  and  cake. 
My  cake  had  21  candles  on  it,  and  I  got  to  watch 
my  favorite  show,  "Today's  FBI."  When  it  was 
over  Mr.  Tim  drove  me  back  to  school.  I  told  some 
of  my  friends  about  my  special  night.  Somedaji 
I'd  like  to  do  it  again! 

Stanley  Searle,  pupil 
. o 

The  Library 

I  really  like  going  to  the  library.  It  is  one  oJ 
my  favorite  times  of  the  week.  Mrs.  Koons,  the 
librarian,  helps  us  to  pick  out  a  toy  and  some 
books.  This  week  I  got  Curly  Caterpillar,  and  a 
puzzle  I  have  to  put  together.  I  also  got  three 
books  to  read  —  Mother  Goose,  I  Am  a  Girl,  anc 
Bambi.  I  can't  wait  to  look  at  my  books.  I  love  go- 
ing to  the  library! 

Jackie  Nichols,  pupil 
■ o 

Boy  Scouts  to   Burger  King 

At  about  6:00  p.m.  Mr.  Edward  Sowden,  Trooj 
103  committee  member,  came  to  pick  us  up.  Tony 
Joey,  Jimmy,  Patrick  and  me  had  a  nice  drive  tc 
Burger  King,  414  Lancaster  Pike.  Miss  Beth  Burn* 
greeted  us  at  the  door  and  showed  us  our  place 
Later  she  came  and  gave  each  of  us  a  Burge: 
King.  Wow!  It  was  big.  I  could  hardly  hold  il 
with  my  two  hands.  After  we  had  our  dinner,  we 
had  a  tour  of  the  place.  Miss  Beth  is  our  torn 
guide.  We  went  to  the  place  where  they  coot 
French  fries,  patty  and  onion  rings.  Then  we  wenl 
to  the  place  where  they  get  ice  cream.  Each  of  u; 
had  ice  cream.  I  got  vanilla  ice  cream.  Then  wt 
went  to  the  place  where  they  refrigerate  food 
There  are  three  of  them.  One  is  cooler  than  th< 
other. 

When  we  were  seated  again  Beth  served  ui 
burger  pie.  It  was  delicious.  After  that  we  al 
thanked  Beth  and  said  good-bye. 

Robert  Gaither,  pupil 
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Good    Manners 

What  a  rare  gift  is  thai  of  good  man- 
|  ners!  How  difficult  to  define  and  how 
much  more  difficult  to  impart!  Better 
for  a  man  to  possess  them,  than  to  have 
wealth,  beauty  or  talent.  They  will  more 
than  supply  ail  these. 
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BILLIE  AND  BUNNY 
By  Grandpa 

"A  story,  a  story,  tell  us  a 
story,  grandpa,"  cried  Bob  and 
Ruth  as  they  climbed  upon 
grandpa's  lap  and  piled  their  feet 
up  between  his  knees,  while 
Elanor  brought  her  stool  and  sat 
down  by  his  feet.  "Tell  us  a 
wolf  story,"  said  Bob.  "No,  no, 
tell  us  one  about  a  squirrel  with 
a  bushy  tail,  like  the  picture  in 
my  book,"  said  Ruth,  "I  think 
squirrels  are  so  much  prettier 
than  wolves." 

"If  I  tell  you  a  story,  Bob  must 
keep  his  feet  still  and  Ruth  put 
one  arm  around  my  neck.  There, 
that  is  right;  and  Elanor,  you 
put  my  slippers  on.  All  right, 
now. 

"Early  one  morning  before  it 
was  quite  light,  Bunny  Bushytail 
was  out  hunting  for  chestnuts, 
when  he  saw  Billie  Cottontail 
come  hopping  down  the  path 
through  the  woods,  over  the 
creek.  His  big  ears  were  stick- 
ing straight  up  and  his  whiskers 
were  wet  with  the  dew. 

"  'Hello,  Billie!  Where  are  you 
going  so  early  in  the  morning?' 
said  Bunny. 

"  'I've  been  to  a  party  and  am 
just  looking  for  a  nice  place  to 
fix  my  bed  so  that  I  can  go  to 
sleep,'  said  Billie.  'We'  had  the 
most  fun  you  ever  heard  of, 
playing  games  and  cutting  didoes 
until  we  began  to  get  sleepy  and 
then  we  all  went  into  Fred 
Barnes'  garden  and  got  a  good 
breakfast  of  cabbage  and  tur- 
nips. And  now  if  I  can  find  a 
nice  pile  of  leaves  for  a  bed  I 
will  sleep  all  day.  But  what  are 
you  doing  up  so  early  your- 
self?' 

"  'Why,  don't  you  know  that 
chestnuts  are  ripe  now,'  said 
Bunny,  'and  I  must  hurry  and 
gather  all  I  can  before  Nelson 
and  Bur  Barnes  get  here,  or  I 
won't  get  any?' 

"  'Well,  what  do  you  want  to 
gather  chestnuts  for  any  way?' 
asked  Bunny.  'I  never  bother 
about  putting  anything  away  like 
»ou  do.    You  are  always  hunting 


THE  BREAKFAST  GAME 


"Hurry  up,  Bobby!  We're  all  at 
the  breakfast  table."  Both  Betty 
and  Mother  called. 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  any  breakfast. 
I  don't  like  cereal,"  said  Bobby 
coming  slowly  to  the  table. 

Betty  laughed  at  her  brother. 
"Oh,  that's  a  joke  on  you.  There 
isn't  any  cereal." 

Bobby  looked  surprised.  But  sure 
enough,  waiting  on  his  plate  was  a 
nice  juicy  piece  of  cantaloupe,  in- 
stead. 

"Be    careful    not    to    swallow    a 
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seed,"  said  Father.  "Those  are  for 
birds  only  to  eat." 

"Wash  them  and  dry  them  so 
they  will  be  perfectly  clean,"  said 
Mother,  "and  then  you  can  make 
things  with  them." 

"What   can    we    make?"    asked 
Betty. 

••a  necklace,  if  you  like.  You 
know  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  they 
string  all  kinds  of  seeds.  It  would 
be  pretty  to  string  first  a  red  bead 
and  then  a  cantaloupe  seed." 

"What  shall  I  make?"  asked 
Bobby. 

"We'll  divide  the  seeds  between 
you,"  said  Mother,  "and  I'll  give 
you  a  cardboard  box  and  some  glue. 
Then  see  how  prettily  you  can  trim 
it  with  the  seeds.  So  while  Betty 
strung  her  be'ads  and  seeds  into 
a  long  necklace,  Bobby  laid  his 
share  of  the  seeds  on  the  box  cover. 
He  found  he  could  make  ever  so 
many  patterns,  birds,  animals, 
ships,  tents  and  houses.  When  he 
showed  the  box  to  Mother  she  said, 
"I'm  going  to  let  you  buy  a  little 
gold  paint  when  the  peedd  ere  dry 
and  you  can  brush  the  whoie  box 
over  with  it." 

"Then,"  said  Betty,  "it  can  be  a 
jewel  box,  or  a  handkerchief  box. 
How  do  you  like  my  necklace, 
Bobby?" 

"Heap  much,"  repl'ed  Bobbv.  "it 
looks  like  an  Indian  brave's  jewelry. 
I'll  give  you  one  of  my  bo:  es  to 
keep  them  in." 


for  chestnuts,  or  walnuts  and 
hickory  nuts,  and  even  beech 
nuts,  sometimes,  and  hiding  them 
away  in  some  old  hollow  tree,  or 
under  a  big  rock!' 

"  'Why,  don't  you  know  that 
winter  will  soon  be  here,  and  if 
I  didn't  have  a  lot  of  stuff  put 
away  I  wouldn't  have  anything 
to  eat  this  winter?'  replied 
Bunny." 

"Bunny  Bushytail  is  smart," 
said  Bob.  "He  likes  something 
good  to  eat  as  well  as  we  do, 
don't  he,  grandpa?" 

"Yes,  he  is  a  very  wise  little 
fellow,  always  looking  ahead  and 
preparing  for  the  future,"  said 
grandpa. 

"But  how  does  Billie  Cotton- 
tail live  in  the  winter,"  asked 
Ruth.  "Does  he  have  a  nice  warm 
home  and  put  away  lots  of  good 
things  to  eat,  too?" 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  grandpa. 
"He  never  works  at  anything. 
He  sleeps  all  day,  and  then  goes 
out  in  the  evening  to  find  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  then  goes  to  a 
party  and  dances  all  night,  or 
frolics  around  with  some  other 
Cottontail  until  he  gets  hungry 
again  and  has  to  look  for  some- 
thing to  eat." 

"But  what  does  he  do  when  it 
snows,  and  there  is  nothing 
growing  in  people's  gardens,  or 
in  the  fields?" 

"If  the  snow  gets  deep  and 
stays  on  the  ground  a  long  time, 
he  digs  a  hole  in  it  where  he 
sleeps  in  the  daytime  and  when 
he  gets  hungry  he  goes  out  and 
eats  the  bark  off  of  little  trees 
and  the  ends  of  little  limbs,  just 
enough  to  keep  from  starving." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  be 
like  him,"  said  Ruth.  "I'd  rather 
work  and  have  something  put 
away  for  winter,  then  I  wouldn't 
have  to  hunt  around  in  the  snow 
for  my  breakfast." 

"I  am  going  to  be  like  Bunny 
Bushytail."  said  Bob,  "and  put 
away  a  lot  of  good  things  to  eat 
in  the  cellar;  then  we  can  have  a 
good  time  all  winter." 

"I  am  sorry  for  poor  Billie  Cot- 
tontail." said  Elanor. 
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EATING  INDEPENDENTLY 

Whenever  possible,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  encourage  handicapped  children  to  eat  inde- 
pendently. Attempts  to  pick  up  pieces  of  food 
with  their  hands  should  not  be  discouraged.  They 
should  be  helped  or  be  guided  to  practice  move- 
ment of  food  from  hands  to  mouth.  They  should 
be  encouraged  at  each  meal  to  practice  finger 
feeding  themselves.  They  should  be  helped  to 
place  their  elbows  on  the  table  to  stabilize  their 
arms.  If  they  need  adaptations  in  utensils  or 
seating  arrangements  they  should  be  taught  how 
to  use  them.  In  helping  handicapped  children  to 
eat  independently,  it  is  very  important  to  remem- 
ber the  following: 

1.  Select  appropriate  foods. 

2.  Provide  guidance  only  when  necessary. 

3.  Use  adaptations  when  helpful. 

Appropriate  Foods 

Often  we  need  to  teach  children  to  bring  their 
hands  to  their  mouth  in  order  to  feed  themselves. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  can  encourage 
them  to  lick  their  fingers.  Place  their  finger  tips 
in  a  bowl  of  frosting,  honey,  pudding,  cake  bat- 
ter, whipped  cream,  peanut  butter,  applesauce 
or  jelly;  then  put  their  finger  tips  to  their 
mouths.  Encourage  them  also  to  hold  something 
in  their  hands  and  take  it  to  their  mouths  —  hot 
dogs,  beef,  chicken  bones  with  small  pieces  of 
meat,  bread  sticks,  cheese,  cookies,  or  crackers. 

To  encourage  chewing,  use  green  beans  or  car- 
rots, not  fully  cooked.  The  food  should  be  guided 
to  the  side  of  the  mouth  so  that  the  child  will 
chew  and  not  mash  the  food  against  the  roof  of 
his  mouth  with  his  tongue.  Toast  is  also  good  as 
it  will  dissolve  if  swallowed  before  being  chewed 
sufficiently.  If  the  child  has  difficulty  in  chew- 
ing, take  a  small  quantity  of  best  quality  of  raw 
beef,  cut  a  finger-size  piece,  and  sprinkle  it  with 
a  small  quantity  of  seasoning  salt.  Hold  onto  one 
end  of  the  meat  while  the  child  chews  on  the 
other  end.  Teaching  handicapped  children  to  use 
forks  and  spoons  requires  the  selection  of  foods 
that  will  adhere  to  the  utensil.  Cooked  cereals, 
mashed  potatoes,  and  pudding  are  examples.  For 
spearing  with  a  fork,  one  might  use  smooth  pea- 
nut butter  on  bite-size  chunks  of  bread  or  small 
slices  of  meat. 

Guidance 

There  are  two  forms  of  guidance;  demonstra- 
tion by  showing  the  child  what  to  do,  physical 
guidance  by  giving  the  child  the  "feel"  of  what 
he  should  be  doing.  In  training  a  child  we  should 
be  sensitive  to  the  parts  of  the  task  the  child  can 
do  unaided,  and  refrain  from  giving  help  unless 
needed.  Training  may  include  complete  physical 
and  verbal  cues  to  complete  a  task  or  sub-task.  At 
a  later  stage  a  verbal  cue  and  less  physical  guid- 
ance may  be  needed.  The  ultimate  objective  is  to 
develop  the  ability  to  complete  the  task  inde- 
pendently. 

The  initial  step  in  helping  the  child  to  feed 
himself  is  to  fill  the  spoon  and  wrap  his  fingers 
around  it  with  your  hand  on  top.  The  child's  hand 
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should  be  turned  so  that  the  spoon  goes  straight 
in  his  mouth,  with  the  palm  facing  the  child. 
Then  guide  the  spoon  and  help  him/her  place  the 
spooniul  in  his/her  mouth.  Move  your  hand  to 
his/her  wrist  as  soon  as  he/she  shows  that  he/she 
can  perform  the  steps  in  the  task  —  this  without 
holding  his  hand.  As  you  guide  his  wrist,  give 
him  the  verbal  command  for  the  movement  you 
are  giving  him/her  "Scoop  your  food,"  "Lift  up 
your  spoon,"  "Put  your  spoon  into  your  mouth." 

Move  your  hand  to  his/her  elbow  as  soon  as 
he/she  is  able  independently  to  perform  a  step  of 
the  learning  task,  or  give  him/her  only  verbal 
diiection  if  he/she  has  enough  language  ability 
to  understand  what  you  are  saying.  When  you 
put  your  hand  on  his/her  elbow,  place  it  under 
the  elbow  and  use  your  hand  as  a  guide  or  re- 
minder. Give  the  verbal  command  as  you  guide 
his/her  arm.  The  scooping  is  the  hardest  step  in 
the  task  and  may  be  the  last  kind  of  physical  as- 
sistance to  eliminate. 
Adaptations 

Adaptations  of  silverware,  plates,  bowls,  drink- 
ing aids  may  help  disabled  children  eat  inde- 
pendently. Some  of  these  are  available  commer- 
cially and  nearly  all  can  be  made  by  hand. 

When  training  the  child  to  use  a  spoon,  vari- 
ous sizes  of  spoons  should  be  tried.  The  spoon 
should  be  small  enough  to  fit  between  the  lower 
teeth  so  that  the  child  won't  suck  food  off  it  but 
will  take  with  his  lips.  There  are  spoons  with 
bowls  and  handles  of  different  lengths,  contours, 
and  sizes.  A  shallow  bowl  is  better  and  easier  for 
the  child  to  do  the  task. 

When  the  child  can  hold  the  spoon  in  a  con- 
ventional manner;  but  cannot  maintain  the 
grasp  because  of  weakness  or  coordination  prob- 
lems, a  clip  can  be  added.  Clips  are  customarily 
made  of  leather,  metal,  or  plastic.  They  are  at- 
tached to  the  handle  of  the  spoon  and  are  curved 
across  the  palm  or  back  of  the  hand.  This  de- 
sign helps  in  two  ways.  The  spoon  is  held  in  con- 
ventional manner  and  the  clip  prevents  it  from 
turning.  The  clip  also  prevents  the  spoon  from 
being  dropped.  If  the  child  has  to  use  a  palmar 
or  total  hand  grasp  instead  of  the  conventional 
grasp,  a  similar  clip  is  needed.  In  this  case,  one 
end  of  the  clip  would  be  on  the  spoon  handle 
and  the  other  end  of  the  clip  would  go  over  the 
hand.  Spoons  with  swivel  handles  are  used  for 
children  with  poor  coordination.  The  swiveling 
effect  prevents  food  from  spilling.  Regardless  of 
the  position  of  the  handles,  the  bowl  swivels  to 
the  correct  position. 

Knives  and  forks  are  similarly  adapted.  A  one-  | 
handed  child  can  use  a  rocker  knife.  This  knife  is 
used  by  rocking  a  rounded  blade  back  and  forth 
like  a  rocking  chair.  A  one-handed  child  can  also 
use  a  meat  cutting  wheel.  This  instrument  is 
much  like  a  pizza  cutter. 

There  are  several  basic  adaptations  for  dishes. 
Bowls  are  often  used  instead  of  plates.  They  have 
sides  and  rims  which  prevent  food  from  spilling 
over.  Bowls  with  bottoms  wider  than  the  circum- 
ference are  not  easily  knocked  over.  Suction  cups 
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or  rubber  mats  placed  underneath  the  bowl  add 
to  the  stability,  or  prevents  the  plate  or  bowl 
from  slipping.  Feeding  boards  can  be  clamped  to 
a  wheelchair  or  table  top.  Holes  in  the  feeding- 
board  keep  cups,  bowls,  and  plates  from  sliding 
and  spilling.  A  plate  guard  is  a  rim  that  can  be 
attached  to  one  side  of  the  plate.  Children  can 
push  food  against  it  with  their  forks.  The  plate 
guard  prevents  the  food  from  spilling  and  pushes 
the  food  onto  the  utensil. 

It  is  necessary  to  teach  handicapped  children 
to  eat  independently.  By  teaching  them,  we  are 
providing  an  opportunity  not  only  to  survive  in 
society,  but  also  to  contribute  to  society. 

Mrs.  Avelina  B.  Dequillo, 

Teacher 

Reference: 

Bigg,  June  L.  with  O'Donnell,  Patrick  A.,  Teach- 
ing Individuals  with  Physical  and  Multiple  Dis- 
abilities, Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Marrill  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1976. 


My  Vacation 

My  vacation  was  fun.  I  went  to  St.  Francis- 
ville.  My  Aunt  Carol  took  me  for  a  walk  outside 
the  house.  We  had  warm  weather  and  cold 
weather  mixed  together.  But  it  was  very,  very 
good. 

At  home  I  helped  my  stepmother  dry  the  dish- 
es. I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  and  my  Uncle  Tom. 
They  all  want  me  to  make  them  some  belts  that 
they  can  wear.  I  saw  my  father's  dog  named 
"Smut".  I  also  took  care  of  my  grandmother's 
dog,  named  "Fee".  I  enjoyed  myself  and  I  en- 
joyed being  with  Patsy  and  Anthony. 

During  vacation  I  played  my  records  and  my 
organ.  I  had  fun  playing  my  records.  I  listened 
to  the  radio.  I  practiced  writing  on  my  slate  and 
stylus.  I  read  some  of  my  books  to  my  grand- 
mother. I  called  my  friend  Adelle  on  the  phone. 
We  had  fun  talking  to  each  other.  I  also  called 
Wendy  Forest. 

On  Easter  I  got  a  whole  lot  of  Easter  candy 
and  Easter  eggs.  I  enjoyed  my  vacation. 

Susan  Smith,  pupil 


My  Easter  Vacation 

I  went  home  on  Friday,  April  2  by  taxi  with 
my  sister  Michelle  and  my  little  nephew;  then  I 
had  lunch.  I  took  a  rest  after  lunch  and  watched 
television. 

My  brother  and  other  two  sisters  came  home 
from  school.  They  said,  "Hello!"  My  other  sister 
went  to  the  store  to  buy  me  a  soda.  I  saw  Daddy 
and  Mommy.  My  mother  was  happy  to  see  me. 

Monday  my  sister  took  her  little  baby  to  get 
his  first  flu  shot  at  the  hospital. 

During  the  Holiday  I  went  shopping  with  Mom 
to  buy  some  clothes  to  wear  on  Easter  Sunday.  I 


went  to  church  with  my  new  clothes.  I  heard  the 
story  of  the  resurrection.  Somebody  told  a  story 
about  Easter. 

We  had  Easter  dinner.  We  had  baked  chicken, 
rice,  stuffings,  vegetables,  and  cranberry  sauce. 
For  dessert  we  had  cake,  and  soda  to  drink. 

At  home  I  played  with  my  brother  and  sisters. 
I  went  for  a  ride  on  the  motorcycle.  On  Wednes- 
day I  got  ready  to  come  back  to  school.  The  taxi 
came  to  pick  me  up  and  brought  me  back  to 
school. 

I  said  "Good  bye"  to  all  my  family.  I  hope  to 
see  them  on  Visitors'  Day.  I  enjoyed  my  Easter 
vacation  very  much. 

Michael  Akins,  pupil 


What  I  Like 


I  like  my  mother  and  my  father.  I  like  my 
brother  Bob.  I  like  Uncle  Tom.  I  like  talking  to 
them  and  I  like  to  be  with  them. 

Thomas  Holt,  pupil 


The    Other    Fellow 

Don't  think  when  you  have  troubles 

That  your  neighbor  goes  scot-free 
Because  he  shows  a  smiling  front 

And  battles  cheerfully. 
No,  man!  He,  too,  has  troubles, 

But  herein  the  difference  lies: 
While  you   go  idly  moping  'round 

The  other  fellow  tries. 

Don't  envy  other  people; 

Maybe,   if  the  truth  you  knew, 
You'd  find  their  burdens  heavier  far 

Than  is  the  case  with  you. 
Because  a  fellow,  rain  or  shine, 

Can  show  a  smiling  face, 
Don't  think  you'd  have  an  easier  time 

If  you  could  take  his  place. 

'Tis  hope  and  cheery  courage 

That  incite  one  to  retrieve 
One's  past  mistakes,  to  start  afresh, 

To  dart  and  to  achieve. 
So  smile,  and  if  perchance  you  light 

The  spark  of  hope  anew 
In  some  poor  sad  and  burdened  heart, 

All  honor  be  to  you! 


U 
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BEACON   LODGE: 
EXPERIENCE  AN   EXPERIENCE 

For  individuals  with  special  needs,  the  sum- 
mer is  usually  a  time  to  feel  left  out.  For  adults 
and  children  of  Pennsylvania  who  are  blind,  vis- 
ually impaired,  deaf,  hearing  impaired,  or  men- 
tally retarded,  that  is  not  the  case  —  thanks  to 
the  state's  Lions  Clubs  who  support  BEACON 
LODGE  CAMP  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  positive  self-image,  independence,  and  self- 
confidence  are  as  much  a  part  of  Beacon  Lodge  as 
recreation.  '  Having  the  campers  learn  about 
themselves,  and  meet  their  daily  challenges  is  a 
major  goal  of  the  camp."  Located  on  567  acres 
near  Mount  Union,  Pennsylvania,  the  camp  offers 
a  summer  program  to  over  700  children  and 
adults.  The  summer  program  for  1982  will  be  held 
from  June  11  to  August  28.  There  will  be  individ- 
ual programs  for  deaf  and  hearing  impaired  chil- 
dren, special  children  with  special  needs,  juve- 
nile diabetics  as  well  as  for  blind  or  visually  im- 
paired children.  The  adult  program  will  have  ses- 
sions for  institutionalized  multi-handicapped,  spe- 
cial adults  with  special  needs  and  blind  or  visual- 
ly handicapped.  Children  attending  the  camp  are 
from  6  to  18  years  old  and  the  adults  are  from 
19  to  Golden  years. 

A  wide  range  of  activities  are  planned  for  the 
summer  which  will  include:  swimming — both  in- 
structional and  recreational,  boating,  canoeing, 
camping  skills,  backpacking,  environmental  proj- 
ects, music,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  crafts,  games 
and  sports. 

A  total  of  110  staff  members  are  employed  for 
the  summer. 

Beacon  Lodge  Inspires  New  Determination. 
"The  campers  at  Beacon  Lodge  can  do  anything 
sighted  or  hearing  campers  can  do,  except  see  or 
hear." 

Beacon  Lodge  is  well  into  planning  for  the 
1982  summer  program.  This  33rd  consecutive  pro- 
gram promises  to  reach  more,  provide  more  and 
truly  be  "The  Experience  to  Experience". 

Camper  registrations  have  been  sent  to  over 
1,200  prospective  campers,  with  some  500  more 
registrations  going  to  agencies,  intermediate 
Units,  schools  and  Lions  Clubs. 

Staff  applications  are  also  being  requested 
from  individuals  all  across  the  country.  Six  Penn- 
sylvania colleges  have  been  visited  for  staff  inter- 
viewing purposes. 

Any  club  or  individual  desiring  camper  regis- 
trations or  staff  applications  are  requested  to 
write  or  call: 

Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind 
P.O.  Box  428 
Lewistown,  Pa.  17044 
(717)   242-1113 

The  second  camping  session  for  deaf  or  hear- 
ing impaired  children  at  Beacon  Lodge  has  been 
extended  to  a  full  two  weeks,  June  16  to  June  30. 
As  in  the  past,  we  are  asking  that  the  campers 
only  handicap  be  their  hearing  impairment.  Cost 


for  the  session  will  be  $200.00  or  the  regular  $100 
per  week.  Campers  may  stay  for  one  or  two  weeks. 

An  outstanding  program  of  outdoor  education 
and  camping  is  being  planned  and  will  include 
camping  skills,  back-packing  trips  and  nature 
crafts  projects. 

Part  of  this  summer's  program  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Village  will  take  on  a  new  focus.  For  the 
younger  ones  who  need  the  extra  challenge  of 
the  outdoor  environment,  an  advanced  camping 
program  will  be  implemented.  The  major  aims  of 
this  innovative  program  is  to  help  these  chal- 
lenged campers  Build  Environmental  Attitudes 
and  Skills  by  Challenging  the  Outdoors  Natural- 
ly. This  program  will  Orient  the  campers  to  ba- 
sic skills  in  camping,  canoeing,  nature  apprecia- 
tion, nature  crafts,  and  self-development  in  the 
outdoors.  The  campers  will  learn  to  play  together 
in  the  outdoors,  and  will  hopefully  develop  a  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  the  environment  and  their 
fellow  campers. 

With  the  implementation  of  this  program, 
there  will  be  a  need  for  tents,  sleeping  bags,  back- 
packing, tarps  and  camping  gear. 

NOTES 

There  are  some  summer  staff  positions  still 
open  at  Beacon  Lodge;  Program  specialists,  wa- 
terfront, canoeing,  general  counselor  in  adult 
camp  and  NURSES  (RN's  and  LPN's).  Lions  help 
in  securing  qualified  persons  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 


Due  to  circumstances,  there  are  times  when 
our  campers  have  difficulty  arranging  transpor- 
tation to  Beacon  Lodge  for  the  summer.  To  pro- 
vide a  service  "above  and  beyond"  a  club  or  in- 
dividual Lion  could  help  in  this  area.  When  a 
club  sponsors  an  individual  it  is  normally  best  to 
follow  through  and  see  that  some  type  of  ar- 
rangements are  made. 


Once  again  Beacon  Lodge  will  have  a  booth 
and  display  at  the  state  convention  in  Hershey. 
We  will  have  on  hand  brochures  and  information 
relating  to  all  phases  of  our  program. 

Stop  by  and  say  Hello! 


As  of  this  writing,  the  Lewistown  Office  has 
received  86  registrations  from  campers  for  the 
summer  program.  The  majority  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  registrations  will  be  processed  in  April. 
Our  camper  goal  for  the  1982  program  is  800. 


The  Juvenile  Diabetic  Foundation  in  Harris- 
burg  will  again  be  holding  their  annual  camping 
program  at  Beacon  Lodge.  If  there  is  anyone  de- 
siring information  on  this  program  they  may 
write  directly  to: 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
Camping  Program 
2015A  Kohn  Road 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110 
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BEACON  LODGE— CAMP  FOR  THE  BLIND 
1982— CAMP  DATES 

Spring  Board  Meeting March  20-21,  1982 

District  Governor's  Day  July  18,  1982 

Fall  Board  Meeting  October  23-24,  1982 

ADULT  PROGRAM: 

Staff  Training  June  11  to  June  15 

Institutional/Special 

Care  Campers  June  16  to  June  23 

June  23  to  June  30 

Camper  Weeks 

#1 July  3  to  July  10 

#2 July  10  to  July  17 

#3 July  17  to  July  24 

#4 July  24  to  July  31 

#5 July  31  to  August  7 

#6 Aug.  7  to  August  14 

#7 Aug.  14  to  August  21 

#8 Aug.  21  to  August  28 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAM: 

Staff  Training June  11  to  June  15 

Deaf/Blind  Seminar  June  11,  12,  13 

Deaf/Hearing  Impaired 

Session  June  16  to  June  23 

June  23  to  June  30 

Camper  Weeks 

#1 July  3  to  July  10 

#2 July  10  to  July  17 

#3 July  17  to  July  24 

#4 July  24  to  July  31 

#5. July  31  to  August  7 

#6 Aug.  7  to  August  14 

#7 Aug.  14  to  August  21 

Diabetic  Campers Aug.  21  to  August  28 


Two  Songs 

By 

LORENA 
SCHELLENBACH 


My  friend  has  a  dear  little  yellow  bird 

That  lives  in  a  cage  all  day. 
She  says  she  is  sure  she  has  never  heard 

A  bird  sing  a  song  so  gay. 
It  hangs  in  the  house  and  its  song  fills  the  air. 

The  sound  of  it  makes  her  glad; 
But  to  me  it  is  always  a  prisoners'  song 

And  its  capture  makes  me  sad. 
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The  bird  we  have  is  a  wild  redbird 

Who  lives  in  our  old  elm  tree;  «; 

His  song  is  the  finest  I  ever  heard  J,f 

And  he  stays  in  our  yard,   though  he's  free:  JS 

He  knows  we  will  put  bits  of  food  on  the  ledge,  «| 

He's  learned  where  our  scattered  seeds  lie,  »£ 

So  he  sings  the  year  round,  near  our  window  ledge,  '£ 

Just  the  song  of  a  friend  nearby.  || 


News  Release 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  an- 
nounces the  establishment  of  the  Charles  E.  Dill- 
man  scholarship  fund  to  assist  blind  students  in 
graduate  school  programs.  Qualified  candidates 
are  invited  to  submit  applications  for  grants  to 
Susan  J.  Spungin,  Ed.D.,  before  June  1st,  1982. 
The  winners  will  be  announced  the  following 
month,  on  July  1st. 

Two  candidates  will  be  selected  from  among 
the  applicants  and  will  each  receive  grants  of 
$2,500.00.  In  order  to  apply,  applicants  must  meet 
the  following  criteria:  a)  be  legally  blind  b)  sup- 
ply evidence  of  an  undergraduate  degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university  c)  submit  a  let- 
ter of  recommendation  from  the  student's  college 
program  advisor  d)  provide  evidence  of  accep- 
tance in  an  accredited  graduate  training  pro- 
gram within  the  broad  field  of  rehabilitation  and/ 
or  education  of  blind  and  visually-impaired  per- 
sons and  e)  submit  a  statement  along  with  the 
application,  not  to  exceed  two  pages.  Dr.  Spungin 
may  be  reached  at  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  NYC. 

Mr.  Dillman,  a  retired  New  York  City  account- 
ant, now  residing  in  Florida,  was  only  five  years 
old  when  his  father,  a  city  fire  marshall  suffered 
an  injury  which  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  sight. 
The  senior  Dillman  changed  careers  and  went  on 
to  become  a  successful  businessman,  operating 
a  storage  garage  and  gasoline  station  in  Queens. 
Charles  Dillman  has  been  quoted  as  saying: 
".  .  .1  want  money  to  go  for  educating  the  blind. 
I  don't  want  to  toot  my  own  horn.  I  just  get  a 
little  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  doing  this." 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a 
National,  Non-Profit  organization  which  provides 
both  direct  and  technical  assistance  services  to 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  and  their 
families,  professionals,  in  specialized  agencies  for 
the  blind,  community  agencies,  organizations, 
schools  and  corporations. 

Direct  services  include  information  and  refer- 
ral to  blind  persons,  their  families  and  profession- 
als, special  consumer  products,  a  travel  identifi- 
cation service,  and  general  educational  materials. 
Technical  assistance  services  include  training, 
consultation,  professional  publications,  public  in- 
formation, and  social  and  technological  research. 
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The  King  of  Beasts 

■"THE  number  of  captive  lions 
*■  that  kill  or  injure  their  train- 
ers and  keepers  has  reached  al- 
most epidemic  proportions  in  re- 
cent years. 

Most  lions  now  in  zoos  and  cir- 
cuses were  born  in  captivity.  Cap- 
tive lions  generally  grow  larger, 
have  longer  manes  and  live  longer 
than  do  their  fellows  at  large  in 
Africa    and    Asia. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  lions  to 
live  for  30  or  40  years  in  cap- 
tivity. 

Male  lions  in  the  wild  state  sel- 
dom have  long,  shaggy  manes 
such  as  those  associated  with 
lions  in  zoos  and  circuses.  Ap- 
parently wild  lions  keep  their 
manes  short  by  rubbing  them  and 
by  pulling  out  the  hairs  with  their 
claws  while  removing  thorns, 
burrs  and  vermin. 

Lions  are  found  in  both  Asia 
and  Africa,  while  tigers  are  ex- 
clusively Asiatic. 

It  is  popularly  but  incorrectly 
believed  that  lions  live  in  great 
forests  and  jungles  and  they  are 
often  so  represented  in  conven- 
tional  drawings   and  pictures. 

The  fact  is  that  their  habitat  is 
on  sandy  plains  where  there  are 
thorn-thickets,  in  rocky  places 
and  in  the  tall  grasses  and  reeds 
along  the  banks  of  rivers. 

There  is  only  one  species  of 
lion,  although  there  are  local 
phases,  and  individuals  living  in 
the  same  region  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  vary  widely  in 
size,  color,  length  of  mane  and 
temperament. 

The  ancients  called  the  lion 
"the  king  of  beasts"  because  of 
its  strength,  courage  and  majes- 
tic appearance. 

Actually,  however,  the  lion  is 
not  the  greatest  fighter  among 
animals.  When  lions  and  tigers 
are  pitted  against  each  other  in 
the  arena  almost  invariably  the 
victory  goes  to  the  larger,  more 
courageous  and  cunning  tiger, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  fight  with  both  its  front 
feet  at  the  same  time,  while  the 
lion  must  use  one  of  his  paws  to 
balance  himself. 

The  elephant  and  the  rhinocer- 
os have  no  fear  of  the  lion,  and  a 
single  water  buffalo  of  the  South 
African  species  has  been  known 
to  defend  itself  successfully 
against  several  lions. 
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Hard 


Tasks 


Give  me  hard  tasks,  with   strength  that  shall   not  fail; 
Conflict,   with   courage   that  shall    never    die! 
Better  the   hill-path,  climbing  toward  the  sky, 
Than   languid    air  and   smooth  sward   of  the  vale! 

Better  to  dare  the   wild  wrath  of  the  gale 

Than  with  furled  sails  in   port  forever  lie! 

Give  me  hard  tasks,  with  strength  that  shall   not  fail; 

Conflict,  with  courage  that  shall   never  die! 

Not  for  a    light   load  fitting  shoulders  frail, 

Not  for  an  unearned  victory   I  sigh; 

Strong  is  the   struggle  that  wins  triumph   high, 

Not  without  loss  the  hero  shall  prevail; 

Give  me  hard  tasks,  with  strength  that   shall   not  fail! 


It  requires  about  six  or  seven 
years  for  a  lion  cub  to  reach  ma- 
turity. 

Pompey  the  Great  exhibited  600 
lions  to  the  Roman  populace  at 
one  time. 

Lions  are  affected  by  catnip  in 
the  same  manner  that  other  cats 
are. 

There  is  at  least  one  record  of 
a  wild  lion  killing  a  large  croco- 
dile. 

Most  people  think  "the  lion's 
share"  is  the  greatest  part  or  an 
unfairly  large  portion.  Original- 
ly this  phrase  meant  all. 

It  alludes  to  Aesop's  fable  in 
which  the  lion,  jackel  and  fox 
went  hunting  and  killed  a  stag. 
The  lion  ordered  the  other  three 


to  skin  and  quarter  the  carcass, 
after  which  the  king  of  beasts 
claimed  one  quarter  by  right  of 
his  sovereignty  over  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  second  for  his  part 
in  the  hunt,  the  third  as  his  re- 
ward for  acting  as  arbitrator, 
and,  "As  for  the  fourth,"  declared 
the  lion,  "let  him  who  dares  lay 
a  paw  on  it." 

But  the  true  meaning  of  "the 
lion's  share"  has  been  so  gener- 
ally nr'sunderstood  that  it  may  be 
said  to  have  acquired  the  second- 
ary meaning  of  nearly  all  or  an 
unduly  large  share. 


School  fees  will  not  be  paid 
from  now  on  by  Italian  fathers 
with   eight  or  more  children. 


r^ 


Out  in  the  fields  "With  Qod 


The  little  cares  that  fretted  me — 

I  lost  them  yesterday 
Among  the  fields  above  the  sea, 

Among  the  winds  at  play; 
Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 

The  rustling  of  the  trees; 
Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 


The  foolish  fears  of  what  might  be — 
I  cast  them  all  away 

Among  the  clover  scented  grass, 
Among  the  new  mown  hay; 

Among  the  husking  of  the  corn, 
Where  drowsy  poppies  nod; 

Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born- 
Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 


WONDERS    OF    THE    ANT    WORLD 


o 


F  ALL  the  wonders  in  the  ant  world,  none  is 
greater  than  the  life  and  work  of  the  Sauba 
ants  of  Brazil  and  other  countries  of  South 
America.  These  insects  have  several  popular  names, 
including  leaf-cutting  ants  and  mushroom  growers. 

The  home  of  the  Sauba  ant  colony  may  be  15  or 
20  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high.  Above  it  are  per- 
haps a  dozen  "craters"  set  close  to  one  another. 
Leading  down  from  the  bottoms  of  the  "craters" 
are  holes  an  inch  wide  or  more.  Ants  keep  going 
down,  one  after  another,  carrying  cut  leaves. 

"Since  I  wanted  to  see  the  inside  of  the  nest," 
wrote  a  Swiss  scientist,  "I  asked  an  Indian  who 
had  a  spade  to  make  an  opening  in  the  central  part. 
After  he  had  put  in  his  spade  two  or  three  times, 
some  of  the  ants  began  to  rush  towards  us.  The 
Indian  threw  down  his  spade   and   ran." 

"In  a  few  seconds,  I  was  covered  with  ants. 
They  bit  me  and  drew  blood  from  my  hands,  face 
and  legs,   and   I  followed  the  Indian." 

The  large  ants  among  the  leaf-cutters  are  about 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  long.  One  of  their  duties  is 
to  serve  as  guards  of  the  "doorways"  into  the  nest. 
Another  group  is  of  medium  size,  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  long.  The  smallest  group  is  composed  of 
tiny  ants  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  or 
about  the  size  of  a  pin-head. 


The  large  and  middle-sized  ants  swarm  into 
trees  of  many  kinds,  and  cut  pieces  from  the  leaves. 
The  cutting  is  done  with  their  "saw-edged"  jaws. 
Usually  it  is  performed  on  cloudy  days  or  at  night. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  ants,  each  carrying 
a  piece  of  a  leaf,  march  back  to  the  nest.  They 
follow  trails,  about  half  an  inch  wide.  Sometimes 
a  trail  is  more  than  300  feet  long.  Often  there  are 
stops  along  the  way,  because  the  roadway  is  blocked 
or  because  the  ant  grows  tired.  One  ant  took  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes  to  transport  a  leaf  piece  80 
feet. 

The  ants  do  not  eat  the  leaves.  The  pieces  are 
taken  into  the  nest,  and  there  they  are  chewed  up. 
By  chewing  the  bit  of  leaf,  the  ant  produces  a  pel- 
let about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand.  Then  the  pel- 
let is  pressed  against  the  walls  of  the  underground 
chamber.  Next  comes  the  most  amazing  act  of  all. 
Queen  ants  place  spores  in  the  "soil"  which  has 
been  made  from  the  chewed-up  leaves.  The  spores 
cause  the  growth  of  a  fungus  or  mold  which  is  re- 
lated to  the  mushroom. 

In  little  rooms  under  the  ground,  each  about  the 
size  of  a  football,  the  ants  plant  and  raise  the 
fungus.  The  ants  eat  it  and  greatly  enjoy  it.  It  is 
their  most  important  food.  Their  custom  of  raising 
it  explains  the  popular  name  "mushroom-growers." 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH   —   MAY,    1982  SUBMITTED    BY   TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS ..Noel  Bourgeois 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION   Chris  Manfre 

(ihinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Robert  Gaither 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   Peggy    Klock 

(uses  good  manners  at  nil  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Linda   Dervin 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Susan  Smith 

(shares  what  she  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  ...Joey   Farlow 

(goes   out  of  his   way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Kurt  Blanding 

(has  pride  in   his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Andrianne  Kelly 

(means  what  she  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION Kenny   Temple 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Ginger  Miller 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Michael   Akins 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE .....Cissy   Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  .Kurt  Blanding 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Michael  Akins 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Stanley  Searle 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS Joyce   Hunt 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Jackie  Andonian 

i  believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2  —To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the   school    is 

doing. 
4— To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

In  the  early  days  of  the  school  when  it  was 
located  in  beautiful,  pastoral  King  of  Prussia, 
there  would  have  been  no  nearby  shops,  nor  stores 
to  which  the  pupils  could  go  on  shopping  trips  or 
to  purchase  a  refreshing  cold  summertime  drink. 

Judging  fro  mthe  picture,  the  school  therefore 
established  its  own  canteen  on  the  spacious  tree- 
shaded  lawn,  bordering  the  driveway. 

The  sign  on  the  roof  over  the  door  reads, 
"Royer-Greaves  School  Pupils'  Canteen".  The  pic- 
ture is  dated  1926. 


The  Car 

A  car.  Going  for  a  ride  in  the  car.  Went  to  the 
bus  and  train.  I  went  to  the  museum.  Going  on 
the  picnic.  Hotdogs,  mustard,  ketchup,  pickles.  I 
like  going  in  the  car. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


My  School 

Royer-Greaves  School.  My  teacher  is  Mr.  Char- 
lie. Play  on  the  swings,  Go  to  the  gym  for  the 
program.  My  other  teacher  is  Mr.  Meyerend.  Go  to 
the  gym.  Program  outside. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
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Toys 


My  toy  plays  music.  I  like  the  music.  I  like  to 
play  with  toys.  Mrs.  Koons  gave  me  my  toy  in 
the  library.  Mrs.  Koons  gave  me  candy. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 
o 


Play 


I  play  on  the  playground.  I  play  on  the  merry- 
go-round  outside.  I  play  on  swings.  I  play  in  the 
yard. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 
o 


My  Braille  Class 


I  go  to  my  braille  class  by  myself.  In  class  I 
get  my  own  brailler.  I  also  get  my  own  braille 
paper.  Doing  all  these  things  makes  me  happy. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 
o 


Memorial   Day 


We  celebrate  Memorial  Day  on  May  31st.  Stores 
will  be  closed  on  this  day.  Our  classes  will  be 
shortened  because  of  the  holiday. 

When  I  am  in  the  dormitory  I  like  listening  to 
the  radio  and  to  the  TV.  I  like  to  listen  to  Paul 
Harvey.  I  also  like  to  listen  to  "Good  Morning 
America"  and  "Phil  Donahue." 

In  the  afternoon  I  listen  to  the  soap  opera. 
What  I  want  to  do  the  most  is  to  play  the  piano. 
I  want  to  play  the  piano  on  the  Memorial  Day 
Assembly. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Telephone  Call 


I  had  a  phone  call  last  night  from  my  mother. 
My  mother  told  me  that  sihe  was  going  to  mail  me 
four   things:    four   60-minute   tapes,   two   sets  of 
ear  plugs,  eight  penliglht  batteries,  and  four  9- 
volt  batteries  for  my  "Simon  Game".  My  TV  ra- 
dio at  home  was  broken  and  it  cannot  be  fixed. 
My  mother  will  call  me  back  on  Father's  Day. 
Christopher  Manfre,  Pupil 
o 


Party 


I  went  to  the  Great  Valley  Presbyterian 
Church  for  a  party.  We  played  games.  I  had  a 
cupcake,  ice  cream,  and  punch.  I  had  fun. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


— 


Something  You  Won't  Believe 


And  yet,  bej-ond  all  peradventure,  it's 
true.     Possibly  if  we  think  together  of  it, 

for  a  moment  we'll  agree. 

*  *     * 

The  other  day  a  young  fellow  said  time, 
apropos  of  modern  high-pressure  living,  "I 
am  learning  to  find  happiness — not  in  the 
big  things  I  hope  to  do  or  possess  tomor- 
row, but  in  the  little  things  I  find  at  hand  to- 
day." In  other  words,  he  is  living  in  the 
glorious  "now."  Unless  we  get  the  profound 
common  sense  of  this  sentiment  before  us  we 
are  likely  to  discard  it  as  valueless.  Here, 
we  are,  all  of  us,  planning  our  days  trying  to 

get  the  most  out  of  life. 

*  *     * 

"Getting  the  most  out  of  life"  simply 
means  that  we  are  seeking  happiness.  After 
all,  that  is  what  we  are  all  doing — one  man 

in  one  way;  another  man  in  another  way. 

*  *     # 

To  the  politician,  to  become  a  senator  is 
happiness.  To  the  policeman,  to  become  a 
sergeant  is  happiness.  To  one  man  it  means 
getting  rich.  To  another  man  it  means  be- 
coming famous,  powerful.  To  yet  another, 
happiness  consists  in  owning  a  Ford.  Here 
is  a  woman  who  believes  she  would  be  happy 
if  she  owned  a  ten  thousand  dollar  string  of 
pearls.  Another  would  be  happy  if  she  could 
have  a  dress  like  Margie  has.     Still  another 

will  find  joy  in  a  "permanent"  wave. 

*  *     * 

The  young  man  would  be  happy  (he 
thinks)  if  he  had  the  boss'  job.  Or  perhaps 
happiness  for  him  is  spelled  in  terms  of  the 
"one  girl"  whom  he  hopes  (at  some  future 
day)  to  make  his  wife.  The  young  woman 
would  be  happy  (she  is  sure)  if  she  had  that 
27-piece    toilet    set,    or    perhaps    a    diamond 

ring. 

*  *     * 

One  man  wants  to  be  a  colonel  and  an- 
other a  foreman.     And  so  it  goes. 

*  #     * 

Significant,  is  it  not,  that  to  most  people 
happiness  consists  not  in  what  we  have  now, 
but  what  we  hooe  to  have  next  Tuesday  or 
next  year.   But  after  all  I  am  oersuaded  that 


life  and  happiness  are  not  summed  up  in 
terms  of  ambition  and  striving,  and  strain- 
ing, and  passion,  and  desire,  and  "getting." 
To  my  way  of  thinking  these  things  are  the 
opposite  of  happiness.  The  happiness  of 
life  is  here,  now,  not  tomorrow  or  next  week, 

but  today. 

-::•     *     * 

The  little  things  we  have  every  day  are  the 
things  that  sweeten  life  and  make  it  more 
than  worth  while — the  color  of  the  sunset; 
the  songs  of  the  birds;  the  laughter  of  the 
children;  pleasant  meals  when  ive  are  hungry ; 
cold,  sparkling  water  when  we  are  thirsty; 
the  smile  of  loved  ones;  the  handclasp  of 
friends.  These  are  the  things  that  count,  and 
they  are  all  here  today. 

*  *     * 

But  somehow  we  are  caught  up  under  the 
rush  of  high-pressure  living,  selfish  ambi- 
tions, and  the  stress  and  strain  of  getting 
somewhere,  and  our  clumsy,  restless  feet 
are  trampling  out  the  blue  skies  and  the 
laughter  of  life. 

*  *     * 

We  stop  our  ears  to  life's  melodies.  We 
rush  through  our  meals.  We  slight  our 
friends.  We  become  hard  and  suspicious  and 
consequently  wretched,  all  because  we  are  so 
dead  in  earnest  chasing  the  will-o'-the-ivisps 
that  ought  to  be  here  and  in  our  hands,  and 
somehow  never  are. 

*  *     * 

There  is  nothing  better  after  all  than 
to-day.  Life  is  here,  full  of  good  things  and 
so  fine,  and  I  am  persuaded  our  criminal 
neglect  of  them  is  being  punished  by  our 
busy,  noisome,  wretchedness  in  the  pursuit 
of  bubbles. 

*  *     ■) 

"Take  no  thought  of  tomorroiv"  the  great- 
est Teacher  of  all  said.  The  implied  com- 
panion thought  is  of  course.  "Take  a  thought 
for  today."  If  we'd  only  come  down  to  earth 
and  walk  in  the  busy,  throbbing  lanes  of 
every  day,  perhaps  ive  m<ght  find  the  blue- 
bird where  the  Master  liberated  it  when  He 
lived  here  a  Man  among  men. 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

An  incredible  school  year  nears  its  end.  As 
always  it  is  difficult  to  believe  how  "swift  around 
fly  the  wheels  of  time". 

Many  again  saw  the  accomplishment  of  our 
annual  Visitors'  Day.  We  were  proud  of  our  pu- 
pils and  appreciative  of  the  efforts  and  assist- 
ance of  the  total  staff. 

With  June  comes  another  day  significant  to 
our  pupils,  to  their  families,  and  to  us.  Leaving 
us  through  graduation  will  be  some  of  our  young 
people  who,  for  many  years,  have  been  a  vital  part 
of  our  everyday  lives.  We  shall  truly  miss  them; 
and,  on  their  part,  they  will  miss  the  school  — 
their  friends,  their  classes,  their  activities  on 
and  off  the  school  grounds. 

Time  is  also  here  again  for  us  to  print  our  va- 
cation departure  information.  We  earnestly  re- 
quest all  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  complex- 
ities of  all  arrangements. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 
o 

Memorial   Day 

Memorial  Day  is  a  special  holiday  so  we  didn't 
have  regular  classes.  We  played  on  the  play- 
ground until  lunch  time.  We  had  a  general  as- 
sembly at  1:30  p.m.  All  the  piano  pupils  played 
a  piece;  the  junior  chorus  sang;  the  boys'  chorus 
sang;  and  Susan  read  about  Memorial  Day.  At 
supper  time  we  had  a  picnic  outdoors.  We  had  hot 
dogs,  potato  chips,  juice  and  ice  cream.  It  was 
a  nice,  warm  day  and  we  all  had  a  good  time. 
Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 
■ o 


Special  Olympics 


On  Saturday  we  went  to  the  Special  Olympics 
Meet  at  West  Ohester.  It  rained  part  of  the  day 
and  we  had  to  sit  under  the  stands  so  we  would 
not  get  wet. 

I  was  in  a  race.  Mr.  Tim  told  me  to  run  fast. 
After  the  race  was  over,  I  got  a  red  ribbon  to  pin 
on  my  Shirt.  We  had  a  picnic  lunch.  Miss  Blanche 
packed  lots  of  good  things  for  us  to  eat. 

I'm  glad  Mr.  Tim  was  at  Special  Olympics. 
He's  my  favorite  recreation  worker. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
■ o 

Reading  to  the  Children 

On  Wednesday  I  'read  for  study  hall.  I  do  enjoy 
reading  for  the  little  ones.  I  read  plenty  of  mag- 
azines and  I  do  love  it  very,  very  much. 

On  Tuesday  night  I  read  "Seventeen"  or 
"Teen".  I  use  a  pencil  for  marking  words  that  are 
difficult  to  read.  Sometimes  I  read  funny  stories 
to  the  others  and  they  laugh  when  they  hear  the 
funny  part.  I  also  read  some  poems  for  them  from 
the  "Jack  and  Jill"  book.  Some  of  them  are  very, 
very  funny.  Sometimes  I  read  to  Michael,  and 
then  Michael  and  I  laugh  at  them. 

I  like  reading  and  marking  any  magazines.  I 
always  like  to  read.  I  take  magazines  to  the  dor- 
mitory to  read  before  I  go  to  bed. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 
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FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 
SUMMER  FLIGHT  DEPARTURES- 

Thursday,  July  15,   1982 
SEPTEMBER  FLIGHT  RETURNS- 
Thursday,  September  9,   1982 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  pupils 
to  the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this 
purpose:  and  we  schedule  our  transportation  and 
personnel  to  meet  all  arriving  flight  pupils  at 
the  airport  on  the  particular  date  set  for  that 
purpose.  Everyone's  cooperation  is  sincerely  ap- 
preciated. It  creates  serious  problems  when  we 
do  not  receive  the  necessary  information  at  the 
time  it  is  needed.  Please  read  carefully  the  para- 
graphs below. 

DEPARTURES   FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week 
ahead  of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  pupils, 
whether  they  are  flying  escorted  or  unescorted 
This  will  permit  the  checking  of  luggage  BE- 
FORE the  pupil  goes  to  the  flight  departure 
gate  to  board  the  plane;  as  we  must  now  take 
all  unescorted  pupils  TO  THE  DEPARTURE 
GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  pupil's  ultimate  departure  gate)  because 
we  must  turn  the  pupil  over  to  the  escort  at 
the  escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to 
know  a  week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  air- 
line, flight  date,  flight  due  time,  flight  num- 
ber, and  where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

ARRIVALS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the 
airline  on  which  the  pupils  will  be  arriving, 
his  f Light  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time, 
and  where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

2.  If  the  pupils  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  es- 
cort's name  and  relationship  to  the  pupil.  We 
need  to  know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is 
Checked  or  hand  carried.  The  pupil  will  be  met 
at  his  arrival  gate. 


The  Seashore 

I  hope  I  can  go  to  the  seashore.  On  the  sea- 
shore are  sea  shells.  There  are  gift  shops  that  sell 
a  lot  of  items  coming  from  the  sea.  People  in  the 
beach  play  games.  They  play  "Beach  Ball  Game." 
Some  people  like  to  lie  on  the  beach  to  get  a  sun 
tan.  I  love  to  walk  on  the  sand.  I  also  like  to  have1 
boat  rides.  I  hope  I  can  go  to  the  shore  some  day. 

Kenny   Temple,   Pupil 
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WHY  JERRY  WAS  LATE 

T  WAS  the  last  week  of  school.  Jerry  had 
not  missed  a  day  nor  had  he  been  late  during 
the  whole  term.  Indeed,  he  had  not  been  ab- 
sent or  late  since  he  started  going  to  school, 
and  this  was  his  fourth  year.  His  name  was 
on  the  Roll  of  Honor  on  the  blackboard.  The 
roll  had  been  growing  smaller  and  smaller  from  month 
to  month,  and  his  name  was  one  of  the  nine  who  had 
a  perfect  attendance.  He  expected  to  finish  the  term 
as  he  had  the  other  three,  and  it  never  came  to  his 
mind  that  his  name  might  not  be  there  when  the  last 
day  came.  He  had  good  health,  and  was  not  needed  to 
help  at  home.  Why  should  he  not  be  present  every 
day,  and  on  time? 

As  he  left  the  house,  he  called,  "Good-bye,  mother," 
and  ran  whistling  down  the  street.  On  a  corner  two 
blocks  away  from  the  school  he  saw  a  little  boy  about 
two  or  three  years  old,  who  was  crying.  There  were 
a  number  of  people  standing  around,  but  no  one  knew 
the  little  lad,  and  he  would  not  answer  their  ques- 
tions, only  cried  as  if  his  little  heart  would  break. 
Jerry  knew  his  name.  It  was  Jimmy  Stewart,  and 
he  lived  across  the  street 
from  Jerry's  Aunt  Isabel. 

Jimmy  must  have  wan- 
dered away  from  home, 
and  was  lost.  A  policeman 
came  up,  and  tried  to  get 
Jimmy  to  tell  his  name, 
but  he  only  cried  the  hard- 
er. Jerry  said,  "Hello, 
Jimmy,"  and  Jimmy  for  a 
moment  stopped  crying 
and  ran  over  to  Jerry. 

The  policeman  said,  "Do 
you  know  where  this  chap 
lives?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Jerry. 

"Will  you  take  him 
home?" 

"I  could,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  will  be  late  for 
school,  and  I  have  not  been 
late  this  term." 

"What  is  his  father's 
name?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  an- 
swered Jerry;  "but  I  can 
tell  you  where  he  lives," 
and  he  gave  the  policeman 
Jimmy's  address. 
,  "Then,"  said  the  po- 
liceman, "I  must  take  him 
to  the  station  and  call  his 
people  to  the  nearest  tele- 


phone." When  they  started  off,  Jimmy  cried  hard, 
and  tried  to  pull  himself  away  because  he  was  afraid. 
Now  what  could  Jerry  do?  He  thought,  "I  must 
take  Jimmy  home;  and  maybe,  if  I  hurry,  I  can  get 
to  school  on  time." 

He  called,  "Come  with  me,  Jimmy."  Jimmy 
stopped  crying,  ran  over  and  took  his  hand,  and  they 
started  off.  But  Jimmy  could  not  walk  as  fast  as 
Jerry;  so  Jerry  tried  to  carry  him,  but  had  to  walk 
more  slowly.  However,  he  got  Jimmy  home,  and  his 
mother,  who  was  running  around  the  neighborhood 
trying  to  find  him,  was  on  the  street  and  ran  to  meet 
them. 

She  thanked  Jerry  and  said,  "You  are  going  to  be 
late  for  school,  I  am  afraid.  What  is  your  name, 
little  man?" 

Jerry  told  her,  and  added,  "I  am  going  to  run  as 
fast  as  I  can;  maybe  I  can  get  there  on  time." 

The  school  bell  had  rung,  and  the  teacher  had 
started  the  opening  exercises  when  Jerry  walked  in. 
his  face  flushed  from  running,  and  took  his  seat. 

After  the  opening  exercises  the  teacher  said,  "I 
am  sorry,  Jerry,  but  I  shall  have  to  take  your  name 

from  the  Honor  Roll.  It 
is  too  bad,  in  the  last  week 
of  school!" 

Jerry  hung  his  head, 
but  did  not  answer.  He 
felt  too  bad  about  it,  and 
thought  it  would  be  of  no 
use  to  try  to  explain. 

Shortly  after  Jimmy's 
mother  stepped  into  the 
room  and  explained  why 
Jerry  had  been  late.  The 
teacher  explained  to  the 
children  the  reason  for  the 
tardiness  and  asked :  "How 
many  think  I  should  take 
Jerry's  name  from  the  Roll 
of  Honor?"  and  not  one 
hand  was  raised. 

"How  many  think  I 
should  let  it  stay  on  the 
roll?" 

All  hands  went  up.  One 
little  girl  raised  her  hand. 
"What  is  it,  Peggy?"  said 
the  teacher." 

"I  think  Jerry's  name 
should  be  first  on  the  roll,'' 
to  which  all  the  children 
agreed,  and  the  teacher 
erased  Jerry's  name  from 
where  it  had  been  writtea 
and  wrote  it  on  top. 
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Picnic  at  Mrs.  Facemyer's  House 

All  of  the  ipeo.pl e  who  were  in  the  Visitors' 
Day  program  were  invited  to  Mrs.  Facemyer's 
house  for  a  picnic. 

After  recess  we  rode  in  the  van  to  her  house. 
Mrs.  Facemyer  showed  us  her  collection  of  'min- 
iatures. We  had  to  guess  What  they  were.  She  also 
showed  us  her  collection  of  music  boxes.  We 
guessed  what  tunes  they  were  playing.  We  guessed 
all  but  one  song.  We  played  a  game  of  hot  potato 
and  then  we  had  to  guess  how  many  Q-tips  were 
in  a  box.  Michael  won  the  hot  potato  game;  and 
Ginger  guessed  how  'many  Q-tips  were  in  the  box. 

For  lunch  we  had  (hot  dogs,  potato  chips,  po- 
tato salad,  cole  slaw,  juice,  and  ice  cream. 

We  played  with  Mrs.  Facemyer's  dog,  Chips. 
We  had  a  ball  game  in  the  back  yard.  The  time 
went  fast  and  the  party  was  over  too  soon. 

Thank  you,  Mrs.  Facemyer,  for  a  good  time. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 
— o 

Graduation   Day 

On  June  11th  I  will  be  graduating.  My  mother 
and  father  will  be  here  and  Bob  and  Joyce  (my 
sister  and  her  husband)  will  be  in  the  audience, 
also,  I  hope.  My  brother  and  his  wife  can't  come 
because  they  have  to  take  care  of  their  new  baby, 
Jason. 

Before  I  leave  school  I'll  have  to  empty  my 
locker  and  clean  my  drawer.  I  have  a  lot  of  things 
to  take  home  with  me. 

Next  year  I'll  be  in  a  new  school.  I'll  have  a 
room  with  two  closets,  a  dresser  and  a  bed,  all 
to  myself.  I'll  have  enough  room  for  my  new 
stereo. 

Ronald  Dubois,  Pupil 
o 

Visitors'  Day 

On  Sunday,  May  16,  we  had  our  Visitors'  Day 
program.  It  was  held  in  the  Activities  Building. 
The  program  started  with  a  prayer;  then  it  was 
followed  by  an  opening  hymn,  "Let  There  Be 
Peace  on  Earth."  There  was  a  braille  reading 
called  the  "International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons". Mr.  Royer  spoke  to  the  visitors.  He  wel- 
comed everyone. 

The  bell  choir  performed  four  numbers,  "The 
Battle  of  the  Republic",  "Melody",  "A  Dream",  and 
"Finiculi  Finicula".  There  were  two  piano  selec- 
tions, one  by  Mozart  and  one  by  Chopin.  Mr.  Ron- 
nie and  Noel  performed  a  piano  duo.  The  chorus 
sang  two  more  numbers.  They  were  "Harmony" 
and  "It's  a  Wonderful  Thing  to  Be  Me." 

The  dancers  performed  four  dances.  They  were 
"The  Pussy  Willow",  "The  Blue  Orchid",  "The 
Mex-ican  Hat  Dance",  and  "Saturday  Night  Fev- 
er". There  was  a  short  play  called  "The  History 
of  Special  Education." 

After  the  program  my  mother  took  me  out- 
side for  refreshments.  We  had  cookies  and  punch. 
Miss  Mildred  took  pictures  of  my  family.  I  met 
my  little  nephew;  then  when  it  was  time  for  them 
to  leave,  I  said  good-bye  to  them.  They  told  me 
that  they  were  coming  in  June  for  my  gradua- 
tion. I  enjoyed  being  in  the  program.  I  will  miss 
this  program  when  I  go  home.  I  hope  I  can  come 
for  a  visit  next  year. 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 
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Quakertowh 

Last  Wednesday  Mr.  Dalton  picked  me  up  at 
school.  I  was  dressed  In  my  suit  and  tie  so  I 
would  look  nice.  We  drove  to  Quakertown  to  visit 
a  workshop.  It's  like  the  workshop  in  Coatesville. 
The  people  in  the  workshop  were  making  ropes. 

After  we  left  the  workshop  we  went  to  visit  a 
Community  Home  called  SAFE.  The  house  had 
an  upstairs  and  downstairs.  They  had  a  TV  there 
with  home  box.  I  drank  coffee  from  a  football 
cup. 

I  met  Barbara  who  runs  the  house.  She  is  go- 
ing to  take  me  to  the  bank  and  to  the  movies  to 
see  Star  Trek.  She  takes  people  Shopping,  too. 
Maybe  I'll  be  living  there  When  I  graduate. 

Last  Thursday  I  visited  Elwyn  Institute.  I 
took  a  tour  of  the  campus  and  talked  to  a  man 
about  living  at  Elwyn.  They  have  a  workshop,  too, 
and  dormitories.  In  the  workshop  they  showed 
me  how  to  use  a  stapler  and  to  staple  papers  to- 
gether. 

Dad  met  us  there  and  took  the  tour,  too.  I 
was  happy  to  see  my  Dad.  My  Dad  is  coming  to 
my  graduation. 

Stanley   Searle,   Pupil 
o 

SCHOLARSHIPS  OFFERED  BY  AFB 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  of- 
fering two  scholarships  from  the  R.  L.  Gillette 
Fund  to  visually  handicapped  women  who  will  be 
beginning  four-year  baccalaureate  degrees  in  lit- 
erature or  music  this  September. 

The  scholarships  will  award  a  stipend  of  $1,000 
a  year  for  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  degree. 
Applicants  should  submit  proof  of  acceptance  at 
a  college,  a  recommendation  from  their  high 
school  and  college  advisor  and  a  one-page  per- 
sonal statement  of  their  career  objectives  and 
goals. 

Susan  J.  Spungin,  Ed.D.,  AFB's  associate  direc- 
tor for  program  services,  is  the  coordinator  of  the 
grant  program.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  Dr. 
Spungin  at  AFB's  New  York  headquarters,  15  W. 
16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10011,  no  later  than 
August  1,  1982. 

The  AFB  is  a  national,  non-profit  organiza- 
tion Which  provides  both  direct  and  technical  as- 
sistance services  to  blind  and  visually  impaired 
persons  and  their  families,  professionals  in  spe- 
cialized agencies  for  the  blind  community  agen- 
cies, organizations,  schools  and  corporations. 

Direct  services  include  information  and  refer- 
ral to  blind  persons,  their  families  and  profes- 
sionals, special  consumer  products,  a  travel  iden- 
tification service,  and  general  educational  mate- 
rials. Technical  assistance  services  include  train- 
ing, consultation,  professional  publications,  pub- 
lic information,  and  social  and  technological  re- 
search. 

o 

Valley  Forge  Newcomer's  Picnic 

We  all  went  to  'the  Valley  Forge  Newcomer's 
picnic.  We  had  a  nice  lunch  and  met  the  New- 
comers ladies.  We  played  games  like  bursting  bal- 
loons, musical  rag  and  (Strolling  the  lane.  We  had 
a  Short  program,  too.  When  we  went  home  the 
ladies  gave  us  balloons  and  candies.  We  all  said 
thank  you. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 
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It's  Easy  to  Quit 


OABE   RUTH    struck   out    1,330   times.    But  we    re- 
member   him    not   for   his   strike-out    record,   but 
for  the  714  home  runs   which  made  him  the   home 
run  king. 

Cy  Young,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  pitchers, 
accumulated  51 1  victories,  a  mark  that  has  never 
been  threatened.  But  what  is  generally  forgotten  is 
that  Young  actually  lost  almost  as  many  games  as 
he  won. 

Abraham  Lincoln  when  a  young  man  ran  for  the 
Legislature  in  Illinois  and  was  badly  beaten.  He  next 
entered  business,  failed,  and  spent  seventeen  years 
of  his  life  paying  up  the  debts  of  a  worthless  part- 
ner. Entering  politics  again,  he  was  badly  defeated 
for  Congress.  He  failed  to  get  an  appointment  to 
the  U.  S.  Land  Office,  and  he  was  badly  defeated 
for  the  U.  S.  Senate.  In  1856  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  vice-presidency  and  was  again  de- 
feated, and  in  1858  he  was  defeated  by  Douglas. 
One  failure  after  another — bad  failures — great  set- 
backs.   In  the  face  of  all  this  he  eventually  became 


one  of  the  country's  greatest  and  most  glorious  men. 

It's  easy  to  quit.  Many  a  brilliant  man  with 
drive,  pep,  enthusiasm,  personality,  and  seemingly 
all  the  qualities  of  leadership,  has  abandoned  his 
objective  simply  because  he  let  something  stop  him. 
No  one  is  beaten  till  he  no  longer  tries.  No  matter 
how  hard  failure  hits,  a  man  is  not  down  and  out 
till    he   refuses  to  rise   again. 

George  Matthew  Adams  reminds  us  that  "The 
world's  progress  has  always  been  constructed  from 
a  multitude  of  tries."  What  more  can  anybody  want 
than  another  chance  to  try  something  which  may 
help  somebody?  Loyalty  to  a  cause,  and  obedience 
to  the  job  in  hand,  is  all  that  matters.  If  we  have 
contributed  in  any  way  to  the  progress  of  better 
living  in  the  community  where  we  live  and  work, 
we  are  not  failures.  There  is  only  one  real  failure, 
and  that  is  not  to  be  true  to  the  best  one  knows. 
Woodrow  Wilson  said,  "I  would  rather  fail  in  a 
cause  that  will  ultimately  succeed  than  succeed  in 
a  cause  that  will  ultimately  fail." 
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WHO    IS    THE    SUCCESSFUL    EXECUTIVE? 


H 


E  IS  PRIMARILY  motivated  by  the  sheer 
accomplishment  of  work.  He  accepts  au- 
thority without  resentment. 


He  has  strong  drives  towards  achievement 
first,  then  toward  material  rewards  and  prestige. 

He  can  organize  events  or  facts  and  see  rela- 
tionships that  tie  them  together. 

He  is  decisive,  either  on  the  spot  or  after  de- 
tailed consideration. 

He  has  firm  convictions,  knows  what  he  is, 
what  he  wants  and  has  well-developed  techniques 
for  getting  what  he  wants. 

He  has  a  constant  drive  to  be  moving  and 
doing  things: 

He  has  a  pervasive  fear  of  failure. 

He  is  aware  of  immediate  realities  and  their 
implications. 

He  identifies  himself  with  his  superiors,  re- 
gards his  subordinates  as  "doers  of  work." 

He  has  "left  home",  i.e.  has  broken  his  emo- 
tional ties  to  his  mother  but  retains  a  positive 
tie  to  his  father  as  the  admired  symbol  of  au- 
thority. 


Failure  of  executives  is  due  to  a  combination 
of  several  of  the  following  traits: 

He  is  detail-minded,  cannot  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees. 

He  avoids  responsibility,  does  not  concern  him- 
selm  with  changes  or  innovations. 

He  unconsciously  desires  to  be  in  some  other, 
non-executive  work. 

He  unconsciously  desires  the  social  status  of 
an  executive,  not  the  work  itself. 

He  is  intolerant  of  slow  advancement  through 
routine  tasks. 

He  cannot  cooperate  with  associates  or  accept 
criticism. 

He  is  arrogant  with  subordinates. 

He  interprets  situations  in  terms  of  his  own 
fixed   ideas   about  himself   and   others. 

He  concentrates  all  his  energy  in  his  work- 
He  fears  success,  has  an  unconscious  urge  to 
fail. 

He  is  overly  self-critical,  convinced  he  cannot 
succeed. 


He  resists  authority. 
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MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND 

DYSFUNCTION 

Physical  development  occurs  in  a  relatively 
orderly  and  predictable  pattern  which  proceeds 
from  head  to  feet.  Movement  and  'function  also 
follow  this  growth  pattern.  An  infant  first  gains 
control  olf  his  head,  then  control  of  his  trunk,  and, 
finally,  control  of  his  arms  and  legs.  Growth  also 
proceeds  from  the  midline  to  the  distal  portions 
of  the  hody.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  human  infant  gains  trunk  control  first  before 
complete  development  occurs  in  the  extremities. 
This  is  basic  to  the  relationship  between  posture 
and  movement.  Each  movement  needs  a  maximal 
postural  set  which  supports  and  controls  the 
movement.  Although  physical  development  fol- 
lows an  orderly  and  usually  predictable  pattern; 
variations  in  motor  development  are  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  heredity  and  environment.  Matura- 
tion and  previous  learning  must  combine  appro- 
priately to  support  the  child's  readiness  to  change 
physically  and  behaviorally.  The  time  When  a 
child  is  first  able,  through  maturation,  to  per- 
form a  new  skill  is  an  ideal  or  optional  time  to 
encourage  a  specific  motor  development. 

Abnormalities  in  motor  development  may  also, 
through  movement,  cause  sensory  dysfunction 
through  interference  stimuli  originating  in  mus- 
cles and  joints.  In  a  case  such  as  that,  the  child 
would  not  have  the  kinesthetic  cues  necessary  to 
adapt  to  'a  wide  variety  of  environmental  situa- 
tions. Some  of  the  behavioral  signs  that  indicate 
a  poor  sensory  integration  relate  to  the  occur- 
ence of  stimulants  of  reflexes  which  should  have 
disappeared  or  should  ihave  been  significantly  re- 
duced at  an  earlier  stage.  Some  relate  to  the  lack 
of  appearance  of  certain  reactions  which  are  nec- 
essary to  support  mature  development.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  if  the  startle  reflex  of  a  baby  does 
not  disappear,  'the  constant  triggering  by  sudden 
movement  or  noise  of  this  response  will  interfere 
with  *he  child's  daily  functions.  In  a  similar  case, 
if  the  asymetric  tonic  neck  reflex  were  not  prop- 
erly integrated,  but  continued  to  be  elicited  every 
time  the  child  moved  his  head,  the  child  would 
have  difficulty  with  tasks  that  require  'movement 
and  use  of  his  hands  at  the  'midline  as  well  as  in 
crossing  his  midline.  The  development  of  visually 
guided  prehension  patterns  would  be  greatly  in- 
terfered with.  There  are  many  primary  tasks  in 
which  the  asymmetric  tonic  neck  reflex  remanent 
can  affect  the  child's  ability  in  various  prehen- 
sion activities,  i.e.,  reaching  for  and  grasping  ob- 
jects and  later  feeding  skills.  Following  this  line 
of  reasoning  to  later  development,  the  child  who 
has  a  remanent  of  symmetric  tonic  neck  reflex 
may"  well  have  difficulty  engaging  in  fine  motor 
skills,  i.e.,  such  as  throwing  a  ball  in  the  direction 
in  which  he  is  looking.  Additional  problems  one 
might  notice  in  the  child's  development  would  be 
inhibition  of  the  infant  in  learning  to  lift  his 
bead  up,  rock,  sit  up,  crawl,  creep,  and  stand.  Al- 
though he  may  be  able  to  accomplish  these  devel- 
opmental tasks,  his  development  may  be  delayed; 
and  he  may  be  bagged  with  the  label  of  being- 
clumsy  and  uncoordinated. 


If  a  child  does  not  develop  natural  postural 
reaction,  labyrinthive,  optical,  and  body  righting 
reactions,  his  sensor-motor  development  will 
surely  be  delayed  and  his  movements  will  indi- 
cate uncoordination  and  a  lack  of  balance. 

In  addition  to  these  gross  motor  problems 
there  will  be  problems  related  to  other  areas  of 
function.  In  general,  gross  motor  coordination  is 
basic  for  fine  motor  coordination.  As  was  men- 
tioned before,  the  development  of  fine  motor 
skills  such  as  drawing  and  writing  will  be  delayed 
or  distorted  due  to  'disability  of  gross  integrative 
function. 

Some  of  the  other  areas  that  are  affected  are 
spatial  .relations,  body  image,  and  (motor  plan- 
ning. Piaget's  observations  indicate  that,  in  ord- 
er to  learn  spatial  relation  and  body  image,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  child  to  be  able  to  experience 
his  own  body  moving  in  space.  If  his  movement 
and  sensory  development  input  are  distorted,  then 
the  development  of  spatial  concepts  and  body  im- 
age will  be  delayed  or  distorted.  As  a  result  of 
these  early  sensory-motor  dysfunctions  and  con- 
sequent limited  experiences,  the  older  child  may 
not  have  learned  or  may  have  faulty  learning  re- 
lated to  the  congitive  concepts  necessary  for  the 
pre-positions  (i.e.  under,  over,  beside,  in  front  of, 
behind,  or  to  directions  away  from  or  toward). 
He  may  also  have  difficulty  judging  size,  shape, 
dimension  and  instance.  A  young  child  with  poor 
body  image  may  not  be  able  to  point  out  or  name 
his  own  body  parts.  The  child  who  demonstrates  a 
poorly  developed  body  image  will  often  appear 
awkward,  clumsy,  and  uncoordinated  in  his  -move- 
ments. 

Skilled  movement  is  learned  by  a  sequence  of 
successive  approximations,  Starting  with  gross 
motor  .actions  and  then  moving  to  more  refined 
or  fine  motor  actions.  With  continued  use,  the 
movement  eventually  reaches  a  level  of  integra- 
tion where  there  is  a  small  amount  of  effort  in- 
volved. At  the  beginning  stages  of  learning  there 
is  a  'great  deal  of  neurological  activity  at  the  corti- 
cal level.  This  includes  simultaneous  initiation  of 
new  movement  patterns.  Once  the  movement  :.s 
learned,  there  is  less  need  for  conscious  cortical 
activity  to  take  place.  This  activity  can  be  easily 
observed  in  one's  own  experience  when  learning 
to  drive  a  car  with  a  standard  transmission.  When 
first  learning  this  new  pattern  you  must  exert  a 
great  effort,  thinking  about  each  movement  and 
its  proper  timing  (i.e.  depress  clutch,  put  oar  in 
gear,  gently  ease  clutch  up  while  depressing  ac- 
celerator). Later  these  movements  become  auto- 
matic and  require  less  effort.  One  can  project  that 
a  child  learning  to  olimlb  up  and  out  of  a  box 
must  use  a  similar  process  of  effort  and  cortical 
concentration  before  this  'activity  becomes  a 
learned  activity. 

Motor  planning,  the  first  step  in  acquiring  a 
skilled  movement,  requires  sensori-motor  coordi- 
nation. Motor  planning  will  be  hindered, by  a  defi- 
cit in  spatial — temporal  perception,  body  image, 
tactual,  proprioceptive  or  visual  perception.  -In 
the  young  child  with   motor  dysfunction,  where 
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more  complex  motor  planning  activity  is  expected, 
he  may  not  be  able  to  solve  even  simple  motor  ac- 
tivities. An  older  child  who  would  normally  use 
a  great  deal  of  energy  for  learning  new  activities 
and  cognitive  processes,  may  never  reach  the  lev- 
el of  automatic  process. 

Professionals  who  suspect  that  an  infant  or 
child  is  developing  abnormally  can  involve  him 
in  a  screening  process.  One  major  type  of  screen- 
ing which  can  be  done  with  infants,  is  to  check 
for  the  absences  of  basic  reflex  (patterns,  righting, 
and  equdldbrium  reactions.  In  addition  to  these 
basis  reflexes,  observation  of  'the  infant's  special 
sense  functioning  should  be  made  (i.e.  sight,  hear- 
ing, touch,  or  tactile  stimulation).  The  Denver 
Developmental  Screening  Test  may  be  used  since 
it  is  easy  to  administer  and  has  been  standard- 
ized on  a  normal  population.  It  also  provides  nor- 
mal guides  to  development  in  gross  motor,  fine 
motor,  language,  and  social  behavior. 

Muscle  tone  is  basic  to  many  other  sensori- 
motor functions  such  as  posture.  It  also  reflects 
the  degree  of  proprioceptive  input  given  to  the 
central  nervous  system.  An  evaluation  of  general 
muscle  tone  should  be  done  when  the  child  is  at 
rest  and  when  stimulated;  since  muscle  tone  var- 
ies from  person  to  person.  Posture  can  be  ob- 
served from  a  variety  of  perspectives:  1)  body 
mechanics,  2)  neurophysiology  and  3)  psychology. 
The  body  must  have  alignment  of  segments  with 
respect  to  gravity;  and  must  be  evenly  balanced 
to  avoid  strain  and  facilitate  movement.  One  of 
the  most  obvious  indications  of  good  posture  is 
the  alignment  of  the  child's  body  as  he  stands 
erect.  Inadequate  posture  is  observed  in  a  protrud- 
ing abdomen  or  buttocks,  toent  knees,  and  poor- 
ly aligned  back,  as  indicated  by  the  curve  of  the 
spine,  etc.  Posture  should  be  assessed  while  the 
Child  is  sitting,  standing,  and  in  movement.  Ab- 
normalities in  posture  may  be  due  to  structural 
defects,  poor  muscle  tone,  dominance  of  primitive 
reflexes,  and/or  contracted  muscles.  Posture  also 
involves  the  development  of  a  kinesthetic  sense. 
Information  from  joint  and  muscle  receptors 
makes  possible  the  delicate  play  of  muscles  and 
joints  in  response  to  the  pull  of  gravity  in  order 
to  maintain  balance. 

Abnormalities  in  the  kinesthetic  sense  would 
include  poor  'balance,  awkwardness,  and  excessive 
swaying  patterns.  Posture  can  also  he  used  as  an 
attitude  which  the  child  has  toward  life.  Bal- 
ance is  closely  related  to  muscle  tone  and  mid- 
line crossing  in  the  development  of  posture.  Lags 
in  the  development  of  balance  are  sometimes  as- 
sociated with  vestibular  disturbances. 

Body  image  is  reflected  in  the  child's  aware- 
ness and  use  of  his  various  body  parts.  An  assess- 
ment of  body  image  is  done  indirectly  in  some  of 
the  previously  mentioned  assessments.  Body  image 
plays  an  integral  part  in  establishing  the  child's 
awareness  of  self  as  different  from  other  people 
and  objects.  There  are  indications  that  body  im- 
age not  only  lays  the  foundation  for  cognitive 
activities  but  aids  the  child  in  self  evaluation. 


Assessing  a  child's  body  image  may  be  done 
by  observing  how  aware  the  child  is  of  his  vari- 
ous body  parts  as  he  uses  them  in  different  activ- 
ities. For  example:  by  the  time  a  child  reaches 
the  age  of  three  he  should  be  able  to  bring  both 
hands  together  at  the  midline  so  he  can  catch  a 
ball. 

As  one  can  see  there  is  an  integral  correla- 
tion between  motor  development  and  sensori-mo- 
tor  dysfunction.  Early  intervention  programs  may 
significantly  change  the  child's  capacity  to  bene- 
fit from  future  learning  situations;  and  may 
thereby  change  a  child's  ability  to  cope  more  ef- 
fectively with  his  environment. 

Laraine  Jordan, 

Teacher 

References: 

Cratty,  B. — Perceptual  and  Motor  Development 

Marx,  O. — Motor  Activities 

Morrison,  Pothier  and  Horr — Motor   Dysfunction 
and  Therapy 


The  Great  Valley  Party 

On  Monday  night  we  went  to  the  Great  Valley 
Presbyterian  Church.  We  were  picked  up  by  a  big 
school  ibus.  We  left  the  school  at  6:00  p.m. 

We  started  playing  games  at  seven  o'clock; 
but  before  we  played,  we  sang  our  opening  hymn, 
"God  Bless  America."  The  first  game  we  played 
was  the  "Smell  Game",  then  followed  by  the 
"Touch  and  Feel  Game,"  "Balloon  Breaking 
Game,"  "Orange  Race,"  and  "Mystery  Tune 
Game." 

After  the  games  the  chorus  sang;  then  we 
played  the  "Mystery  Sound  Game." 

We  also  had  refreshments.  We  had  ice  cream, 
cup  cakes,  and  juice. 

The  last  event  of  the  evening  was  the  "Musi- 
cal Hat  Game."  We  sang  the  closing  hymn,  "How 
Great  Thou  Art." 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Party 

I  wore  a  pretty  party  dress  to  the  Great  Valley 
Presbyterian  Church  party.  We  had  lots  of  games. 
I  sat  on  a  balloon.  I  also  had  a  cupcake,  ice  cream, 
and  punch.  I  had  fun. 

Adrianne  Kelly,  Pupil 


j     Very  often  a  little  actual  experience 
wipes  out  a  great  many  theories. 
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Things  Men  Wish  They 
Had  Known  Early 


— What  I  was  going  to  do  for  a  living— what  my  life  work 
would  be. 

— That  my  health  after  thirty  depended,  in  a  large  degree,  on 
what  I  put  into  my  stomach  before  I  was  twenty-one. 

— How  to  take  care  of  money. 

— The  commercial  asset  of  being  neatly  and  sensibly  dressed. 

— That  a  man's  habits  are  mighty  hard  to  change  after  he  is 
twenty-one. 

— That  a  harvest  depends  upon  the  seed  sown — wheat  produces 
wheat,  thistles  bring  forth  thistles,  rag-weeds  will  spoil  a 
good  pasture,  and  wild  oats  once  sown  will  surely  produce  all 
kinds  of  misery  and  unhappiness 

— Things  that  are  worth  while  require  time,  patience  and  work. 

— That  you  can't  get  something  for  nothing. 

— That  the  world  will  give  me  just  about  what  I  deserve, 

— That  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow  would  I  earn  my  bread. 

- — That  a  thorough  education  not  only  pays  better  wages  than 
hard  labor,  but  it  brings  the  best  of  everything  else,  namely, 
more  enjoyable  work,  better  food,  more  of  the  wholesome 
luxuries  and  pleasures  of  life,  better  folk  to  live  and  deal  with, 
and,  best  of  all,  the  genuine  satisfaction  that  you  are  some- 
body worthy  of  respect,  confidence  and  the  priceless  gift  of 
friendship. 

— That  honesty  is  the  best  policy  not  only  in  dealing  with  my 
neighbors  but  also  in  dealing  with  myself  and  my  God. 

— The  value  of  absolute  truthfulness  in  everything. 

— That  "dad"  wasn't  so  old-fogy  after  all;  if  I  had  done  as 
he  wished  me  to  do,  I  would  be  very  much  better  off  physi- 
cally, mentally  and  morally. 

- — What  it  really  meant  to  father  and  mother  to  rear  their  son. 

— More  of  the  helpful  and  inspiring  parts  of  the  Bible — par* 
ticularly  the  four  books  dealing  with  the  life  of  Christ. 


J&<F* 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  JUNE,  1982  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS Chris   Manfre 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION Noel    Bourgeois 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION Michael   Akins 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY ..Ginger   Miller 

(uses  good  manners  at  nil  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  ...Joey  Farlow 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY Kenny  Temple 

(shares   what   he   has   with  others) 

HELPFULNESS   Stanley   Searle 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to   help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Ronald    Dubois 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Maurice  Williams 

(means  what   he  says   and   does) 

APPLICATION  Kurt  Blanding 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Tony  Castro 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Stanley  Searle 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE   Cissy   Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Pat  Lewchenko 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

Perseverance Robert   Gaither 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Peggy  Klock 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  her  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Susan  Smith 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  H) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE   Tom    Holt 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  H) 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you 
can  do  so  by  employing  the  following  language: 
"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 

sum  of  $ (or  " —  per  cent  of  my  net  estate" 

or  "the  following  stocks  and  bonds  — — -")  to  be 
used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on  behalf  of  multi- 
handicapped  Blind  Children". 


Jodmj. 


I've  shut  the  door  on  Yesterday 

Its  sorrows  and  mistakes 
I've  locked  within   its  gloomy  walls 

Past  failures  and  heartaches; 
And  now  I  throw  the  key  away 

To  seek  another  room, 
And  furnish  it  with  hope  and  smiles 

And  every  spring-time  bloom. 


No  thought  shall  enter  this  abode 

That   has   a    hint   of   pain, 
And  every  malice  and  distrust 

Shall   never  therein   reign; 
I've  shut  the  door  on  Yesterday 

And  thrown  the  key  away— 
Tomorrow  holds  no  doubt  for  me 

Since   I   have  found  Today. 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To   give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to   inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of    what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — -To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

In  the  last  days  of  school  and  in  the  last  part 
of  the  afternoon,  Joseph  is  enjoying  a  game  on 
the  lawns  in  front  of  the  Main  House  of  the  Roy- 
er-Greaves School. 

His  classmates,  just  off  camera,  are  eagerly 
awaiting  their  turn  to  play  to  see  who  wins. 


Playground 

We  play  on  the  swings.  I  sit  on  the  merry-go- 
round.  I  push  it.  I  go  "Wheee!"  It  goes  around 
and  around.  I  bounce  the  ball.  I  play  with  Tom. 

Tony   Thompson,   Pupil 


Play 


I  play  on  the  horse.  I  play  on  the  swings.  I 
play  on  the  teeter  totter.  I  ride  the  horse.  I  put 
sand  in  the  sandbox.  I  swing  on  the  swings. 


Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
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Eat 

I  eat  spaghetti.  I  like  spaghetti  and  meat  balls. 
I  put  cheese  on  the  spaghetti.  I  eat  pie. 

Thomas  O'KeefTe,  Pupil 
o — — — ■ 


Toys 


The  music  box  plays  music.  Mrs.  Koons  gives  us 
toys  in  the  library.  I  play  with  my  toy. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 
■ o; 

Shoes 

I  love  shoes.  Every  day  I  wear  my  pair  of  blue 
sneakers  in  the  school.  I  also  wear  my  pair  of 
white  spneakers  sometimes.  I  like  to  wear  a  dif- 
ferent pair  of  shoes  every  day. 

Adrlanne  Kelly,  Pupil 
o> 


Singing 


I  love  to  sing  in  the  class.  I  like  to  sing  "Jingle 
Bells",  "A  Tisket,  A  Tasket",  and  "Ring  Around 
the  Rosy". 

Tina  Dasher,  Pupil 
o 

Nuts  and   Bolts 

I  am  working  on  nuts  and  bolts.  I  separate 
nuts  from  the  bolts.  Yes,  I  like  any  work. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 
o 


Memorial   Day 


We  had  a  program  on  Memorial  Day.  Some  of 
us  sang,  some  played  the  piano,  read  a  story 
about  Memorial  Day,  and  we  had  group  singing. 
After  the  program  we  all  went  to  the  play- 
ground and  had  a  picnic.  We  all  enjoy  Memorial 
Day  at  school. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 
o 

Graduation 

This  year  I  am  going  to  graduate.  My  stay  at 
the  Royer-Greave  School  for  Blind  is  a  very  mem- 
orable one.  There  are  so  (many  activities  that  I 
will  miss  when  I  leave  this  school.  Most  of  all  I 
will  miss  all  my  friends.  I  hope  I  can  come  back 
for  a  visit. 

Kenny  Temple,  Pupil 


Surprise 


When  I  do  my  work  well  I  get  a  surprise.  I  like 
candy  and  a  hamburger  for  my  surprise. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 
o 


The  Library 


Every  week  we  go  to  the  library.  Mrs.  Koons  is 
the  librarian  and  she  helps  us  in  the  library.  I 
like  the  puzzles.  They  are  fun  to  put  together.  I 
take  books  out,  too.  I  like  books  about  animals, 
trucks,  and  food. 

Mrs.  Koons  ihas  toys  and  games  for  us  to  take 
back  to  our  classroom.  When  we  are  ready  to 
leave  the  library,  Mrs.  Koons  has  a  treat  for  us. 
I'm  glad  we  have  such  a  nice  'library. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 
o 


Workshop 


This  year  I  was  old  enough  to  go  to  the  work- 
shop in  Coatesville.  We  go  there  every  Tuesday. 
Miss  Blanche  packs  a  lunch  for  us.  I  buy  coke 
from  the  soda  machine.  I  learned  how  to  put 
stickers  on  pot  holders  and  oven  'mitts.  I  worked 
hard  to  learn  how  to  match  a  pair  of  oven  mitts. 
Now  I  can  find  a  pair  of  oven  mitts;  put  stickers 
on  each  one;  and  put  them  in  a  plastic  bag.  I  will 
earn  money  for  my  work. 

Patrick   Lewohenko,  Pupil 
o 


Flag   Day 


Our  flag  has  red,  white  and  blue  colors.  Red 
stands  for  bravery;  white  stands  for  purity;  and 
blue  stands  for  loyalty.  Our  flag  has  fifty  stars 
and  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes.  The  fifty 
stars  represent  each  state  of  the  United  States. 

Our  flag  is  used  on  holidays.  We  also  use  our 
flag  in  our  chapel,  scout  meetings,  parades,  and 
in  sporting  events. 

Flag  Day  is  a  good  holiday.  We  celebrate  Flag 
Day  by  displaying  the  American  flag.  We  also 
have  programs.  We  sing  patriotic  songs  to  cele- 
brate this  holiday.  Flag  Day  comes  once  a  year. 
I  like  Flag  Day  because  it  is  a  holiday;  and  some- 
times we  have  special  activities  that  really  thrill 
me.  I  would  like  to  wish  all  my  classmates  and 
friends  a  "Happy  Flag  Day". 

Michael  Akins,  Pupil 


The   Flag 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  has  seven  red 
stripes  and  six  white  stripes,  alternating  with 
each  other.  It  has  a  blue  field  ki  the  top  left 
corner.  There  are  fifty  stars  in  this  blue  field. 
They  represent  the  fifty  states  of  the  United 
States.  The  flag  is  very  important  because  it  is 
the  symbol  of  our  country.  We  always  display  our 
flag  during  Memorial  Day,  Independence  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  other  holidays.  We  also 
display  our  flag  on  June  14,  Flag  Day.  On  those 
holidays  we  think  about  God  and  we  do  pray  for 
the  brave  men  who  died  for  our  country. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


The  State  Meet 

Kenny,  Susan,  Linda  and  I  went  to  Lehigh 
University  for  the  Special  Olympics  State  Meet. 
Miss  Cheryl  went  with  us.  All  of  us  got  a  bracelet 
for  identification. 

The  opening  ceremony  started  by  lighting  the 
torch  and  reciting  the  Olympics  Oath  "Let  me 
win;  but  if  I  cannot  win  let  me  be  brave  in  the 
attempt."  There  was  a  band  playing  and  the 
players  marched  to  the  stadium.  Our  chaperon 
marched  with  us.  I  got  a  gold  medal  for  winning 
the  first  place  in  a  50-yard  dash.  I  also  ran  the 
200-yard  dash  and  I  won  the  6th  place.  I  also  did 
the  standing  broad  jump  and  I  won  the  6th  place. 

We  had  a  big  dancing  night  while  we  were 
there.  I  danced  with  Miss  Cheryl.  It  was  fun.  On 
the  following  day  we  saw  the  fire  trucks  and  I  got 
to  touch  the  hose,  wheels,  and  the  knobs.  The 
fireman  showed  us  things  in  his  truck.  When  the 
fire  truck  deft  we  went  to  the  field  and  sat  on  the 
grass  and  listened  to  some  music.  The  musicians 
played  country  music  and  I  enjoyed  listening  to 
them. 

I  also  went  to  the  zoo.  Miss  Cheryl  let  me  touch 
the  goat  and  the  sheep.  I  fed  crackers  to  the  goat. 
At  night  we  had  a  party;  then  we  packed  our 
suitcases  and  came  back  to  school  the  next  day. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Memorial   Day 

In  school  we  had  our  Memorial  Day  assembly. 
All  the  boys  and  girls  went  to  the  gym  to  attend 
the  program.  I  played  the  piano.  I  also  did  a 
drum  act.  The  boys  chorus  did  two  numbers. 

After  the  program  we  had  a  picnic.  I  had  a 
hot  dog,  pickles,  potato  chips,  and  pretzels.  I  liked 
that  picnic  very  much.  I  enjoyed  my  Memorial 
Day. 

Christopher  Manfre,  Pupil 

o 

Swimming   at  the  YMCA 

Today  I'm  going  swimming  again  at  a  YMCA 
near  our  school.  Cissy  and  Peggy  went  with  me 
the  first  time.  We  had  to  drive  in  the  station  wa- 
gon to  get  there. 

When  we  got  there  we  went  to  the  locker  room 
and  got  changed  into  our  hathing  suits.  I  wore  a 
black  bathing  suit.  After  we  were  ready,  we 
jumped  into  the  pool.  The  water  felt  a  little  cold. 
It  get  warmer  after  we  started  swimming.  I  swam, 
kicking  my  legs  and  using  my  arms.  Then  I 
learned  how  to  float  on  my  back.  The  last  thing 
we  did  was  to  float  around  in  an  inner  tube.  It 
was  a  lot  of  fun!  I  didn't  want  to  leave,  but  it 
was  time  to  go  back  to  school.  I'm  glad  we're  going 
again  today! 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


We    Do    Not    Solve    Problems 
By    Running   Away  From  Them 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

When  this,  the  last  issue  of  the  1981/82  school 
year,  reaches  you  our  pupils  will  be  all  gone  for 
their  eagerly  awaited  summer  recess.  We  are  al- 
ways glad  to  know  that  they  also  are  happy  to 
return  in  September  to  renew  their  friendships, 
to  begin  their  new  class  schedules,  and  to  resume 
their  interesting,  stimulating  activities  (on  and 
off  the  school  grounds). 

Graduation  Day  has  come  and  gone.  The  for- 
mal ceremonies  were  impressive  and  touching. 
The  graduation  party  following  was  very  festive. 
We  were  gratified  by  the  support  of  the  presence 
of  our  families  and  by  the  friends  of  the  school. 
As  always,  we  wish  the  best  for  those  who  have 
left  us  and  want  them  to  know  that  they  will  al- 
ways belong  to  our  school  family. 

We  should  like  to  express  to  all  the  staff  our 
good  wishes  for  a  happy  vacation  —  with  sincere 
appreciation  for  everything  they  have  done  in  the 
care  and  instruction  of  our  young  ones. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 
o 


BEATITUDES  FOR  FRIENDS 

OF 

EXCEPTIONAL  PEOPLE 

1.  Blessed  are  you  who  walk  with  us  in  public 
places,  and  ignore  the  stares  of  strangers,  for 
in  your  companionship  we  find  havens  of  re- 
laxation. 

2.  Blessed  are  you  who  never  bid  us  to  "hurry 
up,"  and  more  blessed,  you  who  do  not  snatch 
our  tasks  from  our  hands  to  do  them  for  us, 
for  often  we  need  time  rather  than  help. 

3.  Blessed  are  you  who  stand  beside  us  as  we  en- 
ter new  and  untried  ventures,  for  our  failures 
will  be  outweighed  by  the  times  when  we  sur- 
prise ourselves  and  you. 

4.  Blessed  are  you  who  ask  for  our  help,  for  our 
greatest  need  is  to  be  needed. 

5.  Blessed  are  you  who  take  time  to  listen  to  dif- 
ficult speech,  for  you  help  us  to  know  that  if 
we  persevere  we  can  be  understood. 

o 


Roy   Rogers 

Some  of  the  boys  and  I  went  to  Roy  Rogers  in 
Paoli.  We  had  our  lunch  there.  I  ordered  a  roast 
beef  sandwich  with  cheese,  French  fries,  a  hot 
fudge  sundae  and  birch  beer.  The  roast  beef  was 
very  delicious.  I  ate  all  my  food. 

I  like  going  to  Roy  Rogers.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  being  there  next  year. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
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Get  Well  Soon,  Jackie 

Jackie  Andonian  is  in  the  hospital.  She  had 
an  operation  on  her  back.  We  made  "Get  Well" 
cards  for  her  in  class. 

Yesterday  Michael,  Stanley,  and  Kenny  went 
to  DuPont  Institute  to  visit  her.  Jackie  was  sit- 
ting up  in  a  wheel  chair.  She  was  happy  to  see 
some  of  her  friends  from  school. 

Hurry  back,  Jackie.  We  all  'miss  you. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 

ft 
To  look  on  nature  not  as  in  the  hour 

Of  thoughtless  youth   but  hearing   oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of    elevated   thoughts;   a    sense   sublime 
Of  something   far   more   deeply   interfused, 
Whose  dwelling   is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
^nd  the  round  ocean  and   the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man: 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,   all  objects   of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.  Therefore  am   I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 
And  mountains;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth;  of  all  the   mighty  world 
Of  eye,  and  ear, — both  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  perceive;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the   nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 
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RICHARD  MAKES  A  PROMISE. 

jICHARD  twisted  and  squirmed  in  his  seat. 
School  was  a  very  dull  place.  If  a  fellow 
could  just  be  let  alone  and  not  sent  to  school! 
"I'd  learn  enough  to  do  me,  anyway,"  he 
thought  rebelliously.  "And  I'd  have  plenty  of 
time  then  to  do  interesting  things  like  flyin' 
my  kite  and  skatin'  and  goin'  to  the  zoo.  I  wish  I 
lived  on  an  island  where  there  wasn't  any  school. 
Daddy  and  mother  and  the  law  were  all  bent  on  giv- 
ing him  an  education. 

"Richard!"  It  was  Miss  Emory's  crisp  voice. 
"What  is  five  times  nine?"  Richard's  head  was  sud- 
denly in  a  whirl.  He  wished  earnestly  that  whoever 
it  was  that  invented  the  multiplication  table  had  never 
been  born. 

"All  right,  Richard!  Five  times  nine?"  Miss 
Emory's  patience  was  running  low. 

"Er — five  times  nine  equals  sixty-three,"  said 
Richard  desperately.  He  knew  it  wasn't  right.  But 
when  he  had  to  write  five  times  nine  equals  forty-five, 
twenty  times  and  hand  it  in,  he  was  crosser  than  two 

sticks. 

So  he  stopped  by  on  the  way  home  to  tell  Uncle 
Benny.  Uncle  Benny,  mind  you,  was  no  more  kin  to 
Richard  than  he  is  to  you  or  me,  but  there  are  some 
men  every  one  calls  "uncle,"  and  Uncle  Benny  was 
one  of  them.  Richard  loved  Uncle  Benny.  He  was 
one-legged  and  old  and 
rather  dirty  always.  But  he 
had  a  kind,  funny,  wrinkly 
smile  and  a  soft,  drawling 
voice,  and  he  knew  any  num- 
ber of  first  class  stories.  He 
had  a  tray  that  hung  from 
his  shoulders  with  pencils 
and  shoestrings  and  matches 
in  it.  But  he  didn't  have 
many  customers;  so  he  had 
time,  nearly  always,  to  talk 
to  Richard. 

So  that  day  Richard 
stopped  by  and  began  to  tell 
Uncle  Benny  how  he  hated 
school  and  how  he  could 
not  learn  the  multiplication 
table,  and  then  he  said  wist- 
fully, "Did  you  have  to  go 
to  school,  Uncle  Benny?" 

The  old  man's  leathery 
lace  puckered  into  a  rueful 
expression.  "No,  sonny,"  he 
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said,  "I  didn't  have  to.  I  could  a-went,  though.  But 
I  was  like  you.  I  didn't  like  it.  And  them  days  they 
didn't  make  children  go  to  school. 

"I  'lowed  I'd  sell  papers  and  get  some  money  to 
do  as  I  pleased  with."  Richard  nodded.  He  had 
known  Uncle  Benny  would  understand.  "And  so," 
went  on  the  old  man,  "I  did,  and  I  liked  it  fust  rate. 
No  teacher  to  boss  me,  and  no  books  to  bother  me.  I 
did  just  as  I  pleased.  I  got  along  all  right  them  times. 
But  after  a  while,  when  I  was  grown  and  married 
and  had  a  little  boy  of  my  own,  I  wanted  to  do  better. 
"And,  sonny,  I  found  out  then  that  you  need  to 
know  somethin'  'bout  books  to  get  along  much.  And 
I  didn't  have  no  time  then  to  go  to  school.  I  had 
to  work  hard,  to  make  enough  to  eat.  And,  long  time 
later,  when  my  little  boy  was  grown  and  gone,  I  was 
too  old  to  learn  books.  Then  the  street  cars  run  over 
me  and  I  lost  my  leg.  I  was  in  the  hospital  a  long  time, 
and  when  they  brought  me  this  wooden  leg  it  was 
very  hard  at  first  to  get  about.  I  had  been  sellin' 
pencils  and  such  ever  since.  Now  you  see,  if  I'd 
a  learnt  somethin'  when  I  had  a  chance  I  could  use 
my  head  now  when  my  body's  worn  out,  and  I  could 
live  nice  and  decent.  And  my  boy  'ud  be  proud  of 
me,  like  you  are  of  your  daddy.  I  bet  he  studied  at 
school!" 

Richard's  chest  swelled  a  bit.  "He  did!"  he  said. 
"And  he  was  very  poor  then.  But  he  learned  every- 
thing he  could.     And  everybody  respected  him.     And 

he  kept  learning  till  he  got 
a  fine  job  and  made  lots  of 
money." 

"That's  it,"  nodded  Uncle 
Benny.  "Now  when  you 
get  to  hatin'  school,  you 
mind  about  me.  And  you 
think  about  what  education 
done  for  your  daddy.  And 
when  you're  old  like  me,  you 
won't  be  thinkin'  about  hav- 
in'  to  go  to  the  poorhouse. 
either!" 

Richard  looked  at  the 
worn  old  face,  so  dismal  and 
hopeless  looking.  He  felt 
mighty  sorry  for  Uncle 
Benny.  But  he  nodded  very 
solemnly  and  said;  All 
right,  Uncle  Benny,  t'ii  re- 
member." And  he  did.  When 
Richard  graduated  from  the 
college,  he  was  given  a  re- 
sponsible situation. 
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Pre-vocational  and  Comunication 
Skills  for  the  Deaf-Blind 

Pennsylvania   Deaf-Blind   Center 

June   1982   Inservice 

Presentation   Overviews  and   Comments 


Session  #  1  Basics  on  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Process  by  William  Zappini  Blindness  & 
Visual  Services.  This  presentation  reviewed 
the  rehabilitation  process  from,  case  referral 
to  case  closure  including  referral  sources,  eli- 
gibility criteria,  diagnostic  evaluation,  Individ- 
ualized Written  Rehabilitation  Programs, 
placement  and  post  employment  services.  One 
important  suggestion  taken  up  during  the  dis- 
cussions was  to  start  teaching  pre-vocational 
education  in  the  school  to  students  at  the  age 
of  12  so  that  when  they  reach  the  age  of  16 
(the  requirement  age  entrance  at  rehabilita- 
tion centers)  they  are  ready  to  work  thus 
avoiding  months/years  of  evaluation  and  re- 
evaluation. 

Session  #  2  Job  and  Employment  Settings  for 
the  Deaf-Blind  by  Suzanne  Helen  Keller  Na- 
tional Center.  This  presentation  was  focused 
on  various  skills  and  aspects  of  pre-vocational 
training,  i.e.,  communication,  mobility,  behav- 
ior, socialization  and  family;  aspects  of  voca- 
tional training,  i.e.,  evaluation,  aptitudes, 
counseling;  also  placements  and  follow-up. 
The  speaker  recommended,  that  since  some  of 
our  very  severely  handicapped  students  will 
not  be  able  to  read  and  write,  teaching  them 
a  way  by  which  they  can  communicate  with 
other  people,  e.g.,  instead  of  signing,  print  on 
palm  of  the  hands.  Teach  them  how  to  use  a 
picture  book  (use  can  be  'made  use  of  coupons 
and  label)  to  point  out  what  they  want.  Teach 
functional  words  like  sit,  sick,  rest  room,  eat, 
drink,  etc. 

Session  #  3  Behavior  Modification  Technique  by 
Ralph  Blanco,  Temple  University.  This  presen- 
tation was  focused  on  various  techniques  which 
can  be  used  by  educators  and  others  to  change 
inappropriate  behaviors  in  deaf-blind/multi- 
handicapped  persons.  It  was  pointed  out  in 
this  presentation  that  behavior  modification 
technique  does  not  guarantee  its  effectiveness 
to  all  students  having  the  same  behavior 
problem.  A  behavior  technique  may  work  with 
some  students  but  may  not  work  with  other 
students.  Some  students  exhibit  behavior  over 
which  they  themselves  have  no  control.  He  also 
mentioned  that  a  time-out  room  seems  to  work 
well  with  students  who  exhibit  severe  temper 
tantrums  (screaming  or  head  banging  at  the 
slightest  disappointment) . 

Session  #  4  Educational  Programming  to  Devel- 
op Pre-vocational  Skills  by  Jane  Erin,  Western 
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Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children.  The 
focus  of  this  presentation  was  on  skill  develop- 
ment for  deaf-blind  children  whose  futures 
may  include  work  activity  centers  and  super- 
vised recreation,  as  well  as  those  who  may 
achieve  at  a  productive  capacity.  For  these 
children,  there  is  also  a  need  for  strong  skill 
development  as  a  foundation  for  daily  activ- 
ities. 

A  video-cassette  was  used  to  demonstrate 
specific  skill  development  in  five  areas  for 
deaf -blind  children  who  are  currently  enrolled 
in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind 
Children  program.  Development  in  communi- 
cation, mobility,  behavioral /social  skills,  work 
tasks,  and  living  skills  was  examined;  and  the 
need  for  consistency  in  approach  was  stressed 
in  each  area.  Jane  pointed  out  in  her  presen- 
tation that  a  more  relevant  and  realistic  ap- 
proach in  educational  programming  to  devel- 
op pre-vocational  skills  is  to  consider  what 
deaf/blind  students  will  do  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Most  probably  they  will  go  to  rehabilita- 
tion centers/workshops  to  work  and  live  id 
group  homes;  therefore  emphasis  should  be  on 
workshop  skills  and  independent  living. 

Session  #  5  "Role  Modeling  Project"  by  Ted 
Lockett  and  Jim  Sevdy,  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Consultants.  The  Role  Modeling  Project 
was  developed  to  address  the  primary  barrier 
area  that  prevents  deaf-blind  people  from  en- 
tering into  and  benefiting  from  a  protected 
work  environment.  These  areas  include  inter- 
fering behaviors,  insufficient  level  of  produc- 
tivity, and  the  inability  to  communicate  be- 
tween client  and  workshop  supervisor.  Impor- 
tant points  to  consider  in  this  presentation 
were  (1)  for  a  student  to  toe  atole  to  work  in 
rehabilitation  centers/sheltered  workshops,  we 
must  at  least  sustain  work  for  2-4  hours  (short 
time  period)  (2)  Certain  behavior  can  be  tol- 
erated, however  modify  behavior  that  will  in- 
terfere with  productivity.  Behavior,  productiv- 
ity and  communication  are  important  things 
considered  by  rehabilitation  centers/sheltered 
workshops  before  accepting  a  referral.  Some 
work  skills  students  should  be  able  to  do  are 
pulling,  putting,  lifting,  carrying,  and  sorting. 
Some  adaptive  devices  that  were  demon- 
strated were  talking  time,  light  probe,  braille 
thermometer,  dial  read,  erythemameter,  braille 
ruler. 

(Please  turn  to  page  8) 
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A   Thrifty    Race 

THE  reputation  that  the 
Scotch  have  for  thrift  and 
closeness  in  money  matters 
dates   back   many   generations. 

It  is  based  on  certain  charac- 
teristics and  habits  that  the 
Scotch  people  have  developed  as 
a  result  of  the  hard  conditions 
under  which  they  live  in  their 
homeland. 

Scotland  for  the  most  part  is 
a  rather  infertile,  barren  and 
rocky  country,  with  few  natural 
resources  and  with  an  unfavor- 
able climate,  the  short  summers 
being  frequently  dry  and  the 
long  winters  cold. 

Only  a  people  with  industrious, 
frugal  and  persevering  habits 
could  have  become  a  great  na- 
tion under  such  natural  condi- 
tions. 

Added  to  the  handicaps,  for 
centuries  Scotland  was  the 
scene  of  almost  continuous  civil 
and  foreign  strife. 

Depending  entirely  upon  his 
own  efforts  for  a  livelihood  and 
receiving  little  aid  from  nature, 
the  typical  Scotsman,  hardened 
by  poverty,  became  very  careful 
with  his  few  hard-earned  pen- 
nies, and  by  doing  so  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  thrifty 
and  close. 

Scotch  emigrants  to  new  lands 
carried  their  age-old  habits  of 
industry  and  careful  spending 
with  them  and  played  an  im- 
portant part  both  intellectually 
and  physically  in  building  up 
their  adopted  countries. 

In  "The  Comedy  of  Errors" 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  "bar- 
renness of  Scotland"  and  in 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  he 
refers  to  the  "neighborly  char- 
ity" of  a  Scottish  lord  who  "bor- 
rowed a  box  of  the  ear  of  the 
Englishman,  and  swore  he  would 
pay  him  again,  when  he  was 
aole." 

The  grossly  exaggerated  stor- 
ies of  Scotch  stinginess,  now  so 
common,  frequently  originate 
among  the  Scotch  themselves. 

In  Scotland  the  trait  is  as- 
cribed particularly  to  the  Aber- 
donians,  the  natives  of  Aber- 
deen, a  city  on  the  eastern  coast, 
where  the  inhabitants  subsist  by 
fishing,  quarrying  and  following 
other  hard  pursuits. 

Scotsmen  like  to  remind  their 
traducers  that  Andrew  Carnegie, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland. 
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THE  FRIENDLY  ROAD 

There's   never   an   end    to    the     Friendly 
Road 

And  that's  why  it's  sweet  and  fine, 
And  free  as  the  wind  that  fragrance  stirs 

For  your  delight  and  mine. 
You  hear  the  murmur  of  dear  content, 

In  the  wayside  lanes  and  rills; 
And  laughter  and  song  as  you  climb  the 
heights 

That  leads  to  the  joy-crowned  hills. 

When  shadows  dim  the  Friendly  Road, 

That  winds  through  the  vales  of  dream, 
May  we  tread  it  still  by  the  waning  moon, 

And  rest  by  the  silver  stream. 
When  the  birdsong  dies  and  the  heart  is 
hushed, 

And  life  slips  off  its  load, 
May  we  feel  the  touch  of  the  comrade's 
hand 

We  clasped  on  the  Friendly  Road. 
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Huge   Animals 

WHAT  exactly  were  the  first 
prowling,  lumbering  and 
charging  beasts  that  early  man 
entering  from  Asia  had  to  face 
and  slay? 

A  scientist  on  the  trail  of  ice 
age  animals  figuring  the  dawn 
chapter  of  American  history, 
some  25,000  years  ago,  is  Dr.  E. 
H.  Colbert  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History. 

No  dinosaurs,  of  course!  The 
popular  notion  that  enemy  No.  1 
of  early  man  was  a  roaring  dino- 
saur dies  hard — harder  than  the 
dinosaurs  did.  The  last  unla- 
mented  dinosaur  passed  on  some 
20,000,000  years  ago.  Compared 
to  that  man  is  a  youngster,  with 
possibly  a  million  years  to  his 
"past". 

But  first  hunters  to  roam 
America's  wilderness,  late  in  the 
ice  age,  had  to  face  a  circus  of 
large  and  formidable  beasts.  No 


modern  circus  can  boast  any  of 
these  species. 

Surely  present  when  man  ar- 
rived in  the  new  world,  Dr.  Col- 
bert concludes,  were  these:  Wool- 
ly mammoths  and  mastodons, 
clumsy  giant  sloths  and  giant 
beaver,  wild  horses  and  camels. 
Bison,  too,  were  plentiful, 
though  of  a  different  species 
from  bison  shot  by  later  Indians. 

Among  those  "probably"  pre- 
sent Dr.  Colbert  lists  giant  tap- 
irs, peccaries,  saber-tooth  tigers 
and  an  ancient  form  of  jaguar. 

After  sharing  the  wilderness 
with  man  a  while  the  wild  crea- 
tures of  that  age  vanished.  Man 
may  have  helped  them  along  to 
extinction,  Dr.  Colbert  suspects, 
not  only  by  his  hunting,  but  by 
more  effective  exterminators, 
such  as  diseases  or  pests.  When 
they  died  off  suddenly,  is  not 
yet  revealed.  And  Dr.  Colbert 
says  rather  pessimistically,  "We 
may  never  know  why  these  ani- 
mals became  extinct." 
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Special  Olympics 

On  Wednesday  we  went  to  West  Chester  State 
College  to  get  on  the  'bus  to  take  us  to  the  Spe- 
cial Olympics  at  Lehigh  University.  It  was  a  long- 
trip  on  the  bus. 

When  we  got  there  we  unpacked  and  ate  lunch; 
then  we  got  the  keys  to  our  room  and  unpacked 
our  suitcases. 

That  night  we  had  opening  ceremonies  with 
some  bands  playing  and  loud  fireworks.  The  next 
day  we  had  our  track  and  field  events.  I  ran  the 
50  meter,  the  200  meter,  and  I  threw  a  softball.  I 
won  a  silver  medal,  a  bronze  medal,  and  a  ribbon. 

After  the  long  day  outside  we  had  a  disco 
dance  at  night.  I  danced  all  night  with  seme 
friends  I  had  made. 

The  next  day  we  saw  some  fire  trucks,  listened 
to  bluegrass  music;  and  went  roller  skating.  In 
the  afternoon  we  watched  the  gymnastic  compe- 
tition. A  girl  I  know  won  the  gold  medal  for  floor 
exercise.  Our  last  night  we  had  closing  cere- 
monies, and  then  a  victory  party.  We  ate  lots  of 
good  food  all  three  days.  I  was  stuffed. 

Saturday  morning  we  got  on  the  buses  and 
came  home.  I  was  tired,  but  I  had  a  good  time  at 
the  Special  Olympics. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 
o 

NEWS  RELEASE 

NEW  YORK,  June  15  —  "Elimination  of  the 
postal  subsidy  permitting  torailled  and  electroni- 
cally recorded  materials  to  be  mailed  free  of 
charge  to  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
Americans  would  effectively  destroy  the  National 
Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Han- 
dicapped Which  distributes  over  17  million  books 
and  magazines  annually  to  a  readership  of  over 
793,000,"  said  William  F.  Gallagher,  Executive  Di- 
rector, American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
1983  budget  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  week  threatens  such  an  elimination. 

•'The  latest  figures  we  have  from  the  National 
Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Han- 
dicapped shows  that  37%  of  its  readers  live  in 
households  with  incomes  under  $5,000.00,"  said 
Mr.  Gallagher.  "It  is  obvious  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  free  reading  (matter  for  the  blind  serv- 
ice of  the  postal  department  would  eliminate 
their  use  of  the  library,"  he  added. 

The  mailing  subsidy  for  the  "free  matter" 
service  is  20  million  dollars.  "This  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  our  nation  to  provide  equal  access  to 
library  services  for  its  blind  and  physically  han- 
dicapped persons,  when  you  consider  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  that  is  collectively 
spent  on  community  libraries  throughout  the 
country,"  said  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Another  significant  problem  which  the  eli.ni- 
nation  of  Federal  mailing  subsidies  presents  to 
non-profit  service  organizations  is  the  removal  of 
special  bulk  mailing  rates  which  many  of  these 
organizations  use  in  their  direct  mail  fund  rais- 
ing campaigns.  "With  the  reduction  of  Federal 
support  for  human  services,  and  the  call  for 
greater  dependence  on  the  private  sector  to  sup- 
port these  services,  it  is  sadly  ironic  that  private 
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voluntary  service  organizations  are  being  asked 
to  bear  a  higher  and  in  some  cases  prohibitive 
cost  factor  in  soliciting  non-governmental  sup- 
port," said  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  House  and  Senate  will  begin  conference 
meetings  today  on  the  1983  budget.  It  is  expected 
that  a  conference  report  will  toe  voted  on  by  both 
bodies  iat  the  end  of  this  week.  "We  are  asking 
the  ^members  of  the  conference  committee  from 
both  the  Senate  and  House  to  restore  the  postal 
subsidy  which  was  removed  by  the  House  version 
of  the  budget  and  we  would  urge  citizens  to  con- 
tact their  Representatives  and  Senators  in  sup- 
port of  our  request",  Mr.  Gallagher  concluded. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a 
national,  non-profit  organization  which  provides 
both  direct  iand  technical  assistance  services  to 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  and  their 
families,  professionals  in  (specialized  agencies  for 
the  blind,  community  agencies,  organizations, 
schools  and  corporations.  Direct  services  include 
information  and  referral  to  blind  persons,  their 
families  and  professionals,  special  consumer 
products,  a  travel  identification  service,  and  gen- 
eral educational  materials.  Technical  assistance 
services  include  training,  consultation,  profession- 
al publications,  public  information,  and  social 
and  technological  research  . 


Happy  Day 

I  walked  down  the  hallway  and  went  to  my 
braille  class  (by  myself.  I  am  very  happy  that  I 
found  my  braille  room.  My  teacher  was  also  glad 
that  I  went  without  an  escort. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 

Pre-vocational  and  Communication  Skills   .   .   . 

(From  page  6) 

Session  #  7  Skills  for  Independent  Living  by 
Dennis  Dildy,  Project  Manager  for  Commu- 
nity Based  Deaf-Blind  services,  Education 
Service  Center,  Region  20,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
This  presentation  addresses  the  various  skills 
needed  by  a  deaf-blind  client  in  order  to  func- 
tion in  an  independent  living  environment.  In- 
cluded were  information  on  the  skills  to  be 
developed;  how  to  develop  these  skills;  and  an 
overview  of  their  use  as  pertains  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Living  Program.  Dennis  gave  a  very 
nice  presentation.  He  mentioned  that  the  in- 
tent of  thir  curriculum  is  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram which  will  maximize  the  student's  poten- 
tial for  living  and  working  in  the  community 
after  his/her  formal  education.  He  further 
states  that  domestic  living  domain  as  a  part 
of  the  program  includes  (1)  food  preparation, 
(2)  personal  hygiene,  self -care,  (3)  home  man- 
agement, (4)  the  expression  of  feelings,  and 
(5)  functional  'living  skills.  Work  training  and 
job  placement  were  also  conducted  toy  the 
model  approach.  A  trainer  supervised  work  ad- 
justment activities  of  students,  whether  in 
sheltered  situations,  or  Wherever  possible,  in 
competitive  employment. 

M.  T.  Dequillo, 

Teacher 


TO    MOST   people    Paul    Re- 
vere means  only  one  thing. 

He  is  remembered  chiefly 
for  his  midnight  ride  in  1775. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  gene- 
ral public  knows  so  little 
about  this  remarkable  man. 

Paul  Revere's  famous  ride 
had  been  all  but  forgotten 
when  Longfellow  immortaliz- 
ed it  in  his  poem  88  years 
after  the   historic  event. 

But  Paul  Revere  was  a  familiar  figure  riding  through 
the  country-side  long  before   April   18,   1775. 

He  had  been  the  official  courier  between  the  Massa- 
chusetts Assembly  in  Boston  and  the  Continental  Congress 
in  Philadelphia. 

His  fiery  patriotism  and  dashing  rides  with  revolu- 
tionary messages  had  already  been  daily  noted  in  Eng- 
lish  newspapers. 

By  trade  he  was  a  silversmith  and  his  craftsmanship  in 
many  metals  was  the  best  in  the  world 


As  a  soldier  Paul  Revere  was  not  successful, 

having  been  charged  with  cowardice  and  ac- 

quited  by  a  court  martial 


He  was  an  engraver  and 
designed  and  printed  the  firsl 
Continental  money. 

He  also  made  the  first 
great  seal  of  the  13  Colo- 
nies. 

Paul     Revere    made    can- 
nons,  cast   bells,  and  discov- 
ered   a     process    for     rolling 
sheet   copper,    and    his    foun- 
dry at  Canton  supplied  bolts, 
spikes,  pumps,  and  copper  accessories  for  "Old  Ironsides." 
One  of  Robert  Fulton's  early  ferryboats  was  provided 
with  copper  boiler  plates  made  by  Paul  Revere. 

This  amazing  artist,  inventor,  master  crafstman  in  me- 
tals, patriot,  and  horseback  rider  was  also  a  good  busi- 
nessman and  made  money  by  shipping  ice  to  the  West 
Indies. 

He  made  a  set  of  false  teeth  for  George  Washing- 
ton and  advertised  dental  devices  that  were  "ornamental 
as  well  as  of  real  "Use  in  Speaking  and  Eating." 

Paul    Revere    was    one    of   the    ringleaders    of    the    50 


His  father  Apollos  De  Revoire,  was   a  French   Hugenot  Colonists  who  dressed  in  war-paint  and  feathers  and  staged 

silversmith,    who    came    to    America    as    a    boy.     Revoire  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

anglicized   his  name  "merely   on   account  that    the   Bump-  As    a   soldier    he   was    not   so   successful.     After    being 

kins  should  pronounce  it  easier."  charged  with  cowardice  and  acquitted  by  a  court-martial, 

Paul    was    one    of    12    children,    and    himself    had    16  he  quit  the  army  and   returned   to  his  trade, 
sons  and  daughters.  One  of  his  grandsons  was  killed  at  Gettysburg. 


The    Spoils    System 

THE  spoils  system  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
this  country  more  than  a  century  ago.  Early 
presidents  did  not  remove  government  clerks  and 
federal  jobholders  for  party  reasons,  but  Andrew 
Jackson,  supposedly  influenced  by  Secretary  of  State 
Martin  Van  Buren,  made  party  loyalty  the  test  for 
appointment  to  federal  positions. 

When  Van  Buren's  name  was  before  the  senate 
January  21,  1832,  for  confirmation  as  minister  to 
Great  Britain,  Henry  Clay  spoke  in  opposition,  say- 
ing in  effect: 

"I  am  satisfied  that  Van  Buren  is  responsible  for 
introducing  into  the  federal  government  the  odious 
system  of  proscription  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise.  It  is  the  system  on  which  his  party  in 
New  York,  of  which  he  is  reputed  leader,  constantly 
acts.  He  was  among  the  first  cabinet  officers  to  apply 
the  system  to  the  dismission  of  clerks  in  his  depart- 
ment. It  is  a  detestable  system,  drawn  from  the 
worst  periods  of  the  Roman  Republic;  and  if  it  were 
perpetuated;  if  the  offices,  honors  and  dignities 
of  the  people  were  to  to  be  put  up  to  the  scramble,  to 
be  decided  by  result  of  every  presidental  election, 
our  government  and  institutions,  becoming  intol- 
erable, would  finally  end  in  a  despotism  as  in-exor- 
able  as  that  at  Constantinople." 

This  reflection  on  New  York  and  Van  Buren 
was  too  much  for  Senator  William  Learned  Marcy, 
who  said  in  reply  to  Clay: 

"It  may  be,  Sir,  that  the  politicians  of  the  United 
States  are  not  so  fastidious  as  some  gentlemen  are, 
as   to   disclosing  the  principles    on  which  they  act. 

"They  boldly  preach  what  they  practice.  When 
they    are    contending   for  victory,   they   avow    their 


intention  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.  If  they  are 
defeated,  they  expect  to  retire  from  office.  If  they 
are  successful,  they  claim,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the 
advantages  of  success.  They  see  nothing  wrong  in 
the  rule,  that  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy." 

When  this  speech  was  printed  the  saying,  "to  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils,"  caught  the  public  fancy. 
Never  before  had  the  practice  been  so  openly  and 
boldly  justified  and  the  principle  so  aptly  stated. 

Afer  that  "the  spoils  system"  was  applied  to  the 
systematic  and  wholesale  filling  of  public  offices  on 
the  basis  of  party  service. 

When  Marcy  became  secretary  of  state  under 
President  Pierce  the  spoils  system  had  been  rec- 
ognized by  all  parties. 

Marcy's  famous  epigram  is  often  misquoted,,  "to 
the  victor  belongs  the  spoils."  Good  grammar  de- 
mands the  plural  verb,  "belong." 


The    Secret    of    Success 

After  working  on  an  idea  for  some  device  for 
sixty  years,  and  having  made  more  than  300  models, 
a  New  England  man  sold  his  invention  for  a  big 
fortune. 

"Many  times  I  was  disheartened  and  was  about 
to  smash  my  models  and  give  up,"  he  said,  "but 
when  I  thought  that  if  I  kept  on  trying  I  had  a 
chance  to  win,  while  if  I  quit  I  had  no  chance  at 
all,  at  last  by  accident  I  hit  upon  the  secret." 
o 

Hope,   like  a  gleaming  taper's  light,   adorns  and 
cheers    our    way;    and    still,    as    darker    grows    the 
night,    emits    brighter    light. — A.    Kennedy   Roswell. 
o 

Your  tongue  can  make  or  break  you. 
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By.. 

HUGH  M.  PIERCE 


I've  a  wonderful  boy,  and  I  say  to  him,  "Son, 

Be  fair  and  be  square  in  the  race  you  must  run.  < 

Be  brave  if  you  lose  and  be  meek  if  you  win, 

Be  better  and  nobler  than  I've  ever  been.  s 

Be  honest  and  noble  in  all  that  you  do, 

And  honor  the  name  I  have  given  to  you." 

I  have  a  boy  and  I  want  him  to  know 

We   reap  in  life  just  about  as  we  sow, 

And  we  get  what  we  earn,  be  it  little  or  great, 

Regardless  of  luck  and  regardless,  of  fate. 

I  will  teach  him  and  show  him  the  best  that  I  can, 

That  it  pays  to  be  honest  and  upright,  a  man. 

I  will  make  him  a  pal  and  a  partner  of  mine, 

And  show  him  the  things  in  this  world  that  are  fine. 

I  will  show  him  the  things  that  are  wicked  and  bad, 

For  I  figure  this  knowledge  should   come  from   his  dad. 

I  will  walk  with  him,  talk  with  him,  play  with  him,  too; 

And  to  all  of  my  promises  strive  to  be  true. 
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We  will  grow  up  together,  I'll  too  be  a  boy, 
And  share  in  his  trouble  and  share  in  his  joy. 
We'll   work    out   our    problems   together    and    then 
We  will  lay  our  plans  when  we  both  will  be  men. 
And  oh,  what  o  wonderful  joy  this  will  be, 
No  pleasure  in   life  could  b?  greater  to  me. 


■' 


Atttmnt  3fftrHt 


Not  merely  in  matters  material,  but  in  things  of  the  spirit. 
Not  merely  in  science,   inventions,  motors,   and  skyscrapers,  but  also  in 

ideals,  principles,   character. 
Not  merely  in  the  calm  assertion  of  rights,  but  in  the  glad  assumption 

of  duties. 

Not  flaunting  her  strength  as  a  giant,  but  bending  in  helpfulness  over  a 

sick   and   wounded   world   like   a   Good   Samaritan. 

Not  in  splendid  isolation,   but  in  courageous  co-operation. 

Not  in  pride,  arrogance,  and  disdain  of  other  races  and  peoples,  but  in 

sympathy,  love  and  understanding. 
Some   day  some   nation  must  take   that   path  —  unless  We  are   to  lapse 
once    again    into    utter    barbarism  —  and    that    honor    I    covet   for    my 

beloved  America. 

And  so,  in  that  spirit  and  with  these  hopes.  I  say  with  all  my  heart  and 

soul,  "AMERICA  FIRST." 


L 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


Month  —  July,  1982  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS Joseph   Waters 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION .....Louis  Fonseca 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION .....Cora  Ann  Asbury 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Patrick  Lewchenko 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS    ......Robert    Gaither 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Cissy  Mangan 

(shares   what   he   has   with   others) 

HELPFULNESS Kurt   Blanding 

(goes   out   of  his   way  to   help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  i.Linda   Dervin 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY .....Maurice  Williams 

(means  what   he   says   and   does) 

APPLICATION  ...Noel  Bourgeois 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS   Jimmy   James 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Joseph   Farlow 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE - Peggy   Klock 

( has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY   Ginger  Miller 

ffries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Susan  Smith 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  ..Jacqueline  Nichols 

(makes  others  at  eass  and  happy  by  her  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS - ...Christopher  Manfre 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Tony  Thompson 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


^-^ve_ 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of    what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 
Jessie  Royer  Greaves 

1874-1967 

September  9,  1974  was  t'he  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  the 
founder  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind, 
Paioli,  Pennsylvania.  Doctor  Greaves  (nee  Jessie 
Royer)  was  born  in  Trappe,  Pennsylvania,  a  sev- 
enth generation  descendant  of  the  Reyer  (later 
Royer)  family  which  had  immigrated  from  Ger- 
many and  had  built  a  home  at  a  fording  place 
on  the  Schulylkill  River.  The  subsequent  commu- 
nity became  known  by  the  name  Royersford. 

The  Royer  Greaves  School .  was  begun  in 
1921  and  was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Roy- 
er, the  father,  and  for  Harry  E.  Greaves,  the  well- 
known  artist  husband  of  this  skilled,  intuitive 
teacher,  who  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  our  special 
field  of  education  —  the  teaching  and  training  of 
blind  children  who  have  one  or  more  additional 
handicaps. 

If  she  could  but  know,  Dr.  Greaves'  philosophy 
and  visionary  (always  practical)  aims  for  the  edu- 
cation of  multi -handicapped  tolind  children  have 
now  been  adopted  toy  educators  throughout  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  increasingly,  in  many, 
many  regions  across  the  country  and  across  the 
sea;  as  today  witnesses  the  wide  and  deep  con- 
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cern  that  ail  children  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  to  their  fullest. 

In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone  in 
her  belief  that  retarded  tolind  children  were  cap- 
able of  profiting  from  instruction  and  were  also 
capable  of  becoming  individuals  who  could  fit 
comfortatoly  into  the  lives  of  their  families  and 
their  communities.  Many  of  her  former  pupils  and 
many  of  the  school's  more  recent  pupils  have  at- 
tained to,  at  least  partial  financial  independence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school  (unique 
for  years  and  years)  to  note  the  latter  day  rec- 
ognition of  the  current  planning  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  multi -handicapped  blind  children  —  an 
evolution  and  revolution  in  the  field  of  special 
education. 

The  school  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  the  mak- 
ing of  this  history  (past,  present  and  future.) 


Summer  Vacation 

When' (I  go  home  this  summer  I  will  ask  my 
mother  to  show  one  my  change  purse,  coimlb  case, 
and  my  harmonica.  I  'can  put  money  in  the  coin 
purse.  I  can  touy  soda.  I  will  also  get  more  bat- 
teries for  my  radio  When  I  go  home. 

Christopher  Manfre,  Pupil 


Summer 


We  'all  go  away  for  summer.  That  is  our  sum- 
mer vacation.  We  have  picnics.  We  play  outside 
and  sing  some  nice  songs. 


Adrianne  Kelly,  Pupil 


-o- 


Picnic 

We  had  a  picnic  last  Monday.  We  had  lots  of 
potato  chips,  hot  dogs,  fruit  juice,  and  cake.  I 
loved  it. 

Tina  Cosher,  Pupil 


Going  Home 

My  father  and  my  mother  will  be  coming  to 
take  me  home  for  summer  vacation.  At  home  I 
listen  to  the  radio  and  sometimes  to  the  TV.  I 
also  play  at  home. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

As  we  Ibegin  the  school  year  1982/83,  we  re- 
member the  pupils  Who  'aire  no  longer  part  of 
out  school  family  and  we  wish  thean  well  in  ail 
activities. 

To  out  returning  ianid  new  pruipHis  and  staff,  a 
welcome  and  expression  of  trust  that  the  new 
year  will  toe  one  of  aiocomipli'shmienit  and  pro- 
gress. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


Camp  Horseshoe 

On  Sunday  (morning  we  went  to  Oamp  Horse- 
shoe in  Rising  Sun,  Maryland.  As  soon  as  we  got 
(there  we  had  our  (physical  exams;  and  then  went 
to  the  camip  site  to  unload  our  van.  We  put  on 
our  uniforms  and  went  up  to  the  parade  field 
and  marched.  After  the  parade  we  went  iback  to 
the  camp  site. 

We  went  boating.  It  was  (fun.  We  enjoyed  our 
fa  oat  iride.  We  aJlso  went  swimming.  We  went  to 
the  archery  lane.  We  did  some  leather  work.  I 
made  a  leather  tag.  I  also  made  a  basket. 

We  had  troop  night  and  we  had  a  barbecue 
party.  We  ate  hotdogs,  potato  chips,  pickles, 
apples,  cookies,  and  juice.  We  also  went  fishing 
on  the  river.  I  caught  a  carp  and  it  jumped  back 
to  the  water.  After  fishing  we  played  by  throw- 
ing stones  into,  the  water.  We  went  to  the  camp- 
fire  where  the  closing  ceremony  was  held.  The 
Boy  Scouts  received  their  oampinig  awards. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 
o 


Swimming  at  Camp 

Swimiming  is  fun.  The  water  is  nice  and  cold 
and  I  like  it  very  much,  especially  under  the  hot 
sun. 

I  enjoy  swimiming  with  my  friends  at  the  pool. 
I  'splash  waiter  on  Kurt. 

The  lifeguard  'gave  us  kick  hoards  to  play  with. 
We  use  them  to  kick  all  across  the  shallow  water. 

My  duty  at  the  camp  was  helping  our  scout- 
master. I  would  like  to  go  back  again  next  year 
to  Oamp  Horseshoe. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 
o 


The  Fourth  of  July 


On  Sunday,  I  listened  to  country  music  on  the 
radio.  Jackie  and  Ginger  were  listening  also.  I 
also  played  my  tape  recorder  for  them.  We  heard 
fireworks  on  Sunday  and  on  Monday.  We  heard 
lots  of  fireworks  that  night.  They  were  really 
loud.  I  tried  to  count  11  of  them  hut  I  had  lost 
count  of  them. 

I  also  worked  on  my  slate  and  stylus.  I  wrote 
'some  sentences.  I  was  listening  to  the  TV  when  I 
worked  on  my  slate  and  stylus. 

On  Monday  we  had  a  picnic.  We  ate  hotdogs, 
sauerkraut,  pickles,  (potato  chips,  ice  cream,  and 
juice.  It  was  a  hot  weekend. 

Susan  Smith,  Pupil 


THE  PRICE  THEY  PAID 

Have  You   Ever  Wondered  What 

Happened  to  Those  Men  Who  Signed 

the   Declaration   of   Independence? 

Five  signers  were  captured  by  the  British  as 
traitors,  and  tortured  before  they  died.  Twelve 
had  their  homes  ransacked  and  (burned.  Two  lost 
their  sons  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  another 
had  two  sons  'captured.  Nine  of  the  56  fought  and 
died  from  wounds  or  the  hardships  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

What  kind  of  men  were  they?  Twenty- four 
were  lawyers  and  jurists.  Eleven  were  merchants, 
nine  were  farmers  ianid  (large  plantation  owners, 
'men  of  means,  well  educated.  Biut  they  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  knowing  full  well 
that  the  penalty  would  be  death  if  they  were 
captured. 

They  signed  and  they  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 

Carter  Braxton  of  Virginia,  a  wealthy  planter 
and  trader,  saw  his  Ships  swept  from  the  seas  by 
the  British  navy.  He  sold  his  home  and  proper- 
ties to  pay  his  debts,  and  died  in  rags. 

Thomas  MoKeam  was  so  hounded  by  the  Brit- 
ish that  he  was  forced  to  move  'his  family  almost 
constantly.  He  served  (in  the  Congress  without  pay, 
and  his  family  was  kept  in  hiding.  His  possessions 
were  taken  from  him,  and  poverty  was  his  re- 
ward. 

Vandals  or  soldiers  or  tooth,  looted  the  prop- 
erties of  Bllery,  Olymer,  Hall,  Walton,  Gwinnett 
Heyward,  Ruttledge,  and  Middleton. 

At  the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  Thomas  Nelson  Jr., 
noted  that  the  British  General  Cornwallis,  had 
taken  over  the  Nelson  home  for  his  headquarters. 
The  owner  quietly  urged  General  George  Wash- 
ington to  open  fire,  which  was  done.  The  home 
was  destroyed,  and  Nelson  died  bankrupt. 

Francis  Lewis  had  his  home  and  properties 
destroyed.  The  enemy  jailed  his  wife,  and  she 
died  within  a  few  months. 

John  Hart  was  driven  from  his  wife's  bedside 
as  she  was  dying.  Their  13  children  fled  for  their 
lives.  His  fields  and  his  grist  mill  were  laid  waste. 
For  more  than  a  year  he  lived  in  forests  and 
caves,  returning  home  after  the  war  to'  find  his 
wife  'dead,  his  children  vanished.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  'died  from  exhaustion  and  a  broken  heart. 

Norris  and  Livingston  suffered  similar  fates. 

Such  were  (the  stories  and  (sacrifices  of  the 
American  Revolution.  These  were  not  wild-eyed, 
rabble-rousing  ruffians.  They  were  soft-spoken 
men  of  'means  and  education.  They  had  security, 
tout  they  valued  liberty  more.  Standing  tali, 
straight,  and  'unwavering,  they  pledged:  "For  the 
support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  ithe  Divine  Providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  (other,  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor." 

They  grave  us  an  independent  America. 

Can  we  keep  it? 
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Blessed  Is  the  Man 

Who   assumes  responsibility  for   his  own  affairs, 
for  he  shall  never  become  a  public  problem. 
Who   is  willing  to  co-operate   with  other  men  in 
behalf   of    righteousness,   for   the    Lord    shall    co- 
operate with  him. 

Who  keeps  out  of  other  people's  business,  for  his 
troubles  and  his  successes  are  all  his  own. 
Who  has  learned  to  govern  his  own  temper,  for 
he  shall   find  that   the  peace  is  being   made  for 
him. 

Who  learns  the  equal  value  of  both  the  earning 
and  the  spending  side  of  a  dollar,  for  he  will  be 
rich  no  matter  how  many  or  how  few  he  possesses. 
Who  has  earned  the  respect  of  his  own  children, 
for  he  will  never  lack  for  a  comforter. 
Who  is  able  to  keep  his  mind  open  long  enough 
to  get  the  facts  on  both  sides  of  any  reasonable 
question. 

Who  knows  enough  to  know  that  he  knows  only 
a  little  of  all  that  can  be  known. 
Who  does  not  lose  heart  because  the  victories  in 
behalf  of  justice  are  slow  in  being  won. 
Who  does  not  assume  that  God  is  not  listening 
when  he  prays  because  he  does  not  get  all  his 
vanity  asks  for. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  TULAH 


IS  THE  HAZY,  dreamy  atmosphere  the  result  of 
climatic  conditions,  or  is  it  autumn  changing 
into  winter?  Let  us  delve  a  bit  into  the  beauti- 
ful, poetic  past.  All  through  Germany  and  Holland 
this  period  of  the  year  is  called  "St.  Gaul's"  sum- 
mer, in  honor  of  the  widow  Gaulla,  a  holy  woman 
who  lived  about  the  sixth  century.  It  is  said  she 
had  great  and  holy  power  to  help  the  suffering, 
especially  at  this  season. 

In  Lombardy,  Indian  Summer  is  accredited  to 
Santa  Theresa,  who  went  about  in  the  autumn- 
time  of  the  year  to  bless  the  crops.  She  also  found- 
ed the  order  of  Barefoot  Carmelites,  which  did 
much  for  the  peasants. 

The  Swedes  believe  St.  Bridget  worked  wonders 
all  during  the  autumntime,  healing  the  sick  and 
helping  the  poor.  She  was  also  famous  as  a  Latin 
scholar  and  religious  writer,  and  'tis  said  that 
"he  who  asks  St.  Bridget's  aid  on  the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober will  be  blessed  the  rest  of  the  year." 

St.  Martin  is  the  favorite  in  France,  as  he 
reformed  countless  drunkards  at  the  fall  festival 
on  Bacchus. 

Among  the  American  Indians  are  many  beau- 
tiful legends  of  Indian  Summer,  especially  among 
the  northern  tribes.  Once,  long  ago,  so  the  story 
goes,  many  battles  were  fought,  and  tribes  were 
destroyed.   Tulah,  the  lovely  daughter  of  a  fierce 


and  much-hated  Chief,  beheld  a  vision.  It  be- 
seeched  her  to  intercede  for  peace.  This  she  did, 
going  from  camp  to  camp,  begging  all  to  forego 
war,  and  to  assemble  in  the  forest  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  sixth  day  of  October  to  make  peace. 
She  then  returned  to  her  father's  tepee,  worn  and 
weary,  but  with  strong  faith  in  her  success. 

The  old  Chief  was  extremely  angry,  and  warned 
her  that  if  war  came  because  of  her  interference, 
she  would  be  put  to  death.  Many  storms  followed, 
and  Tulah  feared  that  the  weather  might  prevent 
the  peace  gathering,  indeed,  if  the  tribes  were  so 
inclined. 

Suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  of 
October,  the  sun  beamed  forth  in  all  its  glory, 
and  the  breezes  fluttered  the  glistening  leaves, 
and  the  myriads  of  birds  sang  their  sweetest.  And 
with  one  accord,  all  the  Indians  gathered  at  the 
appointed  place.  And  Tulah  was  there  in  the  midst 
of  them. 

It  seemed  that  the  warmth  of  the  brilliant  sun 
entered  the  hearts  of  the  Indians.  They  buried 
their  hatchets,  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  with 
feasting  and  games  made  merry  for  many  days. 
Tulah  was  decorated  with  gay  autumn  leaves 
and  crowned  "Queen  of  the  Indian  Summer." 

The  legend  of  Tulah  is  dear  with  the  Indians, 
even  unto  this  day. 


THE  DREAM  THAT  HELPED  ELLEN 

LLEN  sat  in  the  big  armchair.  "Tick-tock," 
said  the  big  clock  on  the  mantle,  and  the  long 
hand  moved  nearer  to  the  hour  for  Ellen's 
bedtime.  "Half  an  hour  more!"  sighed  El- 
len. "Dearie  me,  I  ought  to  copy  over  my 
composition!     I  know  I  won't  have  time  to 

do  it  tomorrow  in  school;  but  I  am  so  tired,  and  I 

hate  to  move."  The  composition  and  the  writing  paper 

waited  on  the  library  table. 

"This  is  a  very  long  hall,"  said  Ellen  aloud  to  her- 
self, as  she  walked  along;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  her 

at  that  time  to  wonder  how  she  had  come  here.     And, 

indeed  it  was  a  long  hall,  and  narrow,  and  very  high 

Ellen  saw  great  boxes,  piled  one  above  another.    Each 

box  was  fastened  with  a  lock.     Ellen  wondered  what 

valuable  things  there  could  be  stowed  away  in  them. 
Just  then  a  little  man  walked  rapidly  toward  her, 

looking  intently  at  the  boxes  as  he  passed.     She  saw 

he  was  carrying  a  bunch  of  keys.     "He  must  be  the 

Keeper  of  Everything  here,"  said  Ellen.     "I  may  have 

a  chance  to  see  what's  inside  of  them." 

Suddenly  she  saw  he  was  unlocking  one  of  the 

ftoxes.     What    an    odd   as-    . 

sortment  of  things  she  saw 

in    the    box.     There    were 

glass  tubes,  and  wires,  and 

screens,  and  padlocks,  there 

were    queer-looking    draw- 
ings like  maps,   and   some 

like    puzzles;     and    then 

there  were  pages  and  pages 

of  writing  and  figures. 
"Please!"  cried  Ellen,  for 

she    could    contain    herself 

no   longer,   "What   is  that 

you  just  put  in?     And  why 

are  you  keeping  all  those 

things  locked  away?" 

"This,"    said   the   man, 

"is  the  Hall  of  Unfinished 

Things.     All    these    boxes 

you    see    are    filled    with 

things  people  have  begun, 

and    then    let    unfinished. 

Each  person  has  a  box  and 

every    unfinished    thing    is 

packed    away.     What    will 

become  of  these  things?    I 

do  not  know,  but  I  can  tell 

you  that  unfinished  things 

make    unfinished    people. 

and  folks  who  do  not  finish 

their   work    right    do    not 

finish  their  lives  right. 
"Here  is  the  box  of  a 

lady  who  never  finished  her 

^embroidered    table    cloths. 


Swmg-ut|J  up,  swinj ingdownvdp^ile  blossoms  for  a  crown; 
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Swing  us  out,  through  the  trees,  smnp;,  Smnf ,  Bil-  lit  isA  me. 


Some  of  them  are  faded.  Here  is  the  box  of  an 
artist.  His  box  is  nearly  full  already!  He  is  a  very 
clever  man  and  if  he  would  only  learn  to  finish  his 
work,  he  could  sell  his  paintings  and  be  in  better 
circumstances.  You  folks  are  very  foolish!"  the  man 
said.  "I  had  better  show  you  the  way  out,"  he  was 
saying,  when  a  voice  behind  them  interrupted.  "Here 
is  one  thing  more,"  the  voice  said,  "a  composition  for 
Box  494,327."  And  Ellen  turned  to  see  another  man. 
He  handed  the  other  a  paper.  "Why  can't  lazy  people 
do  their  work?"  said  the  man  as  he  unlocked  another 
box  and  flung  it  open. 

Ellen  peered  into  it.  "Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "that 
looks  like  the  pillow  cover  I  started  to  do  for  grand- 
mother. And  there  is  a  sock  I  started  to  do  for  a 
poor  old  man,  and  never  finished;  And  there  is  the 
tablecloth  I  was  hemstitching!  Why,  this  is  my  box; 
and  that  is  my  composition  you  are  going  to  put  in! 
Why,  I've  got  a  half  hour  to  finish  it.  Let  me  have  it!" 
"No,"  said  the  little  man,  severely,  "you  mean 
you  had  a  half  hour!  That  has  gone  now  and  you 
will  never  get  it  back.  So  into  the  box  this  goes!" 
"No,  you  shall  not!"  cried  Ellen,  and  she  tried 
to  snatch  it  from  him,  but 
he  ran.  Down  the  long  hall 
went  Ellen  after  him  on 
flying  feet.  "Wait!"  she 
called,  "I  can  do  it!" 

And  somewhere  off  in 
the  distance  a  clock  began 
to  chime  and  strike — "one 
— two — three — four — five." 
Ellen  sprang  up  excit- 
edly, and  rubbed  her  eyes. 
"Oh!"  exclaimed  Ellen, 
"bed  time  and  it  is  in  the 
box  now!" 

"Talking  t  o  yourself 
again,  Ellen?"  laughed  her 
mother."  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten! The  old  clock  is 
half  an  hour  fast;  I  must 
fix  it  now.  It  is  half  past 
seven  by  the  right  time." 

"Then  he  won't  put  it 
in  after  all!"  exclaimed 
Ellen,  and  she  jumped  up 
quickly  and  began  to  open 
her  writing  pad. 

"What  in  the  world  are 
you  talking  about,  Ellen?" 
mother  asked  in  surprise. 
"It  is  a  dream  I  had, 
mother,"  said  Ellen  seri- 
ously. "But  I  believt  it 
was  a  real  lesson  dream. 
I  must  get  this  composition 
c"~>'*ed  before  it  is  too  late." 
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STAFF  EFFECTIVENESS  TRAINING 

In  recent  years,  training  in  the  principles  of 
behavior  modification  has  begun  to  occur  so  that 
those  working  with  the  mentally  retarded  can 
learn  more  effective  ways  of  increasing  positive 
behaviors  and/or  decreasing  or  eliminating  un- 
desirable behaviors.  There  is,  however,  growing 
evidence  that  human  interactional  variables  have 
a  vital  and,  as  of  yet,  unmeasured  impact  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  most  behavioral  programs. 

On  June  10,  1982,  several  teachers  from  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  attended  a  Staff  Effective- 
ness Training  Workshop'.  Basically  the  workshop 
was  designed  to-  familiarize  staff  with  the  subt- 
leties of  interaction  and  to  increase  awareness  of 
the  complexity  and  scope  of  their  role. 

Behavior  displayed  iby  staff  is  an  important 
influential  factor  over  the  behavior  displayed  by 
mentally  retarded  individuals.  Staff  act  as  a  com- 
bination of  surrogate  parent,  model  and  friend; 
and,  las  such,  are  a  major  influence;  therefore,  the 
behavior,  both  verbal  and  motor  responses,  dis- 
played by  staff  has  a  good  chance  of  being  learned 
and  performed  by  their  clients.  Listed  below  is  a 
number  of  important  factors  to'  be  considered 
when  teaching  or  interacting  with  the  mentally 
retarded. 

1.  Retardation  implies  processing  or  expres- 
sive communication  impairments,  often  in 
addition  to  gross  motor  or  fine  motor  co- 
ordination difficulties.  Patience  with  these 
difficulties  is  crucial.  Give  clients  time  to 
respond  to  interactions  and  use  physical 
guidance  when  necessary. 

2.  Listen  to  clients.  Clients,  especially  those 
Who  are  non-verbal  rely  on  body  communi- 
cation or  motor  modalities  to*  express  their 
needs  and  feelings.  Careful  observation  and 
alertness  are  necessary  to  identify  and  un- 
derstand a  client's  needs. 

3.  Enthusiasm  and  a  positive  attitude  are  vi- 
tal characteristics.  Let  the  clients  know  you 
enjoy  their  company.  Learning  comes  more 
quickly  when  we  enjoy  the  activity. 

4.  Everyone  responds  better  to  warmth  and 
affection.  Translate  your  care  feelings  into 
warm,  non -threatening,  physical  contact. 

5.  Maintain  emotional  control  in  emotionally 
charged  situations.  This  will  indicate  that 
you  are  in  control.  It  will  also  reassure 
clients  who  are  in  danger  of  losing  control 
that  limits  will  be  provided  from  external 
sources. 

6.  Maintain  consistency  (in  programming  by 
following  established  prograims.  Communi- 
cate constantly  with  other  staff. 

7.  Encourage  clients  to  work  to  their  poten- 
tial but  be  certain  that  your  expectations 
(and  the  clients)  are  realistic  and  attain- 
able. 

8.  Remember  that  the  clients'  perceptions  of 
themselves  are  largely  a  function  of  how 
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staff  react  to  them.  If  we  answer  silly  ques- 
tions or  provide  too'  much  assistance  in  per- 
forming tasks,  we  convey  to  the  client  that 
we  feel  he  is  unable  to  answer  or  do  these 
things  himself."1 

Vocal  control  is  another  important  factor  and, 
depending  upon  how  it  is  used,  can  have  a  posi- 
tive or  negative  influence  on  a  client's  behavior. 
Some  important  factors  to'  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration are: 

"1.  Maintain  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice  with 
moderate  volume.  Even  in  reprimands,  tone 
of  voice  is  very  important. 

2.  Never  use  a  condescending  or  patronizing 
tone  of  voice.  Avoid  using  sarcasm. 

3.  Speak  clearly  and  at  an  even,  under- 
standable rate  when  interacting  with 
clients. 

4.  Use  inflection  and  animation  when  speak- 
ing so  that  clients,  are  easily  able  to'  dif- 
ferentiate positive  from  negative  interac- 
tions. Facial  expressions  are  important. 
Smiles  or  frowns  are  often  more  powerful 
than  words. 

5.  Whenever  possible,  pair  verbalizations  with 
visual  or  gestural  cues  to  facilitate  a  non- 
threateniog  tone  of  voice. 

6.  Do  not  threaten  clients.  State  contingencies 
and  be  prepared  to  follow  through  with  the 
contingencies  if  the  client  fails  to  comply. 
Similarly,  do  not  promise  reinforcing  events 
that  you  are  not  prepared  to'  provide.  Con^- 
sistency  and  limits  are  extremely  import- 
ant when  interacting  with  clients. 

7.  Do  not  argue  with  clients.  You  are  an  au- 
thority figure  whose  responsibility  is  to 
maintain  consistency  in  programming  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  clients.  A  calm  ra- 
tionale for  the  program  is  sufficient. 

8.  Acknowledge  a  clients'  expressions  of  needs 
or  wishes  even  if  you  are  not  able  to  deal 
with  the  client  immediately."2 

It  is  important  that  staff  watch  for  signs  of 
frustration  from  their  clients  and,  if  possible  re- 
move or  modily  sources  of  frustration  before  they 
become  problematic  and  result  in  acting  out  be- 
haviors. Common  sources  of  frustration  are: 

"1.  Inability  to  perform  tasks  because  of  cog- 
nitive or  motor  impairments.  Retarded  per- 
sons are  often  very  aware  of  their  limita- 
tions. They  may  experience  a  great  deal  of 
frustration  because  they  are  unable  to  com- 
municate effectively,  due  to  lack  of  verbali- 
zation or  expressive  communication.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  understand  nor  com- 
pletely comprehend  because  of  auditory, 
processing  or  visual  impairments. 

2.  Unrealistic  expectations.  If  the  staff's  and/ 
or  client's  expectations  of  the  clients'  cap- 
abilities are  too  high,  the  client  will  ex- 
perience much  frustration  because  he  is 
incapable  of  meeting  these  expectations. 


3.  Unexpected  changes  in  routine.  Clients  be- 
come adjusted  to'  regular  routines  and  de- 
rive a  great  deal  of  security  from  the  pre- 
dictaibiiiity  of  day-to-day  events.  Unex- 
pected changes  or  surprise  events  often 
cause  anxiety  and  frustration;  even  when 
these  aire  events  the  client  enjoys. 

4.  Lack  of  structure.  Clients  generally  func- 
tion more  adaiptdveiy  within  structured  set- 
tings. During  transitions  or  when  staff  have 
failed  to  provide  structure,  clients  become 
less  organized  and  less  predictable. 

5.  Ill  health  and  lack  of  ability  to  recognize 
or  communicate  physical  ailments. 

6.  Lack  of  privacy.  Institutionalization  does 
not  allow  for  normal  personal  needs  for 
privacy  or  time  to  be  alone. 

7.  Sexual  frustration.  We  cannot  condone  nor- 
mal sexual  behaviors  because  of  institution- 
al policy.  Many  clients  will,  to  some  de- 
gree, experience  sexual  feelings  and  con- 
sequent frustration  if  they  are  unable  to 
deal  with  these  feelings  adaptively. 

8.  Home  visits.  Clients  imay  become  frustrated 
because  of  lack  of  family  contacts  or  be- 
cause of  disappointments.  Likewise,  many 
clients  experience  many  problems  at  home 
and  imay  become  (anxious  about  impending 
home  visits  or  family  contacts. 

9.  Fears  resulting  from  imagined  or  real  dan- 
gers. Included  here  would  be  superstitutions 
or  fears  stemming  from  early  experiences 
as  well  as  fear  of  failure  in  upcoming  sit- 
uations, such  as  job  or  group  home  place- 
ment. 

10.  Seeing  other  clients  receive  more  positive 
attention  from  staff.  Certain  clients,  be- 
cause of  appearance,  functioning  level,  un- 
appealing behaviors  or  medical  complica- 
tions, are  less  rewarding  and  enjoyable  to 
work  with.  It  is  extremely  frustrating  for 
these  clients  to  receive  less  attention  from 
staff  than  do  Other  'more  appealing 
clients."3 

Staff  should  always  try  to  be  aware  of  their 
client's  (moods  and  should  be  on  constant  lookout 
for  verbal  and  non-verbal  signs  of  frustration.  Ex- 
amples of  antecedent  behaviors  are:  increased 
body  tension,  restlessness,  irritability,  pacing,  tap- 
ping, physical  perseveration,  verbal  outbursts,  in- 
creased loudness  or  talkativeness,  verbal  persev- 
eration, withdrawal,  isolation,  and  refusals  to  in- 
teract. Once  you  notice  a  problem,  attend  to  the 
client  as  soon  as  possible.  Assistance  by  the  staff 
may  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  scene.  At 
times  it  may  be  necessary  to  counsel  the  client  or 
to  (redirect  his  attention  to  a  imore  pleasurable 
activity  or  thought.  If  counseling  -is  necessary,  al- 
low the  'client  the  opportunity  to-  solve  his  prob- 
lem by  himself;  however,  help  him  evaluate  the 
situation  by  reflecting  his  feelings  and  thoughts 
to  him;  and,  when  necessary,  shape  an  appropri- 
'  ate  solution,  e.g.,  "What  will  happen  if  you . . .  ?" 


Accept  the  client's  feelings  without  indicating  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  and  do  not  be  critical  of 
situations  until  you  have  (determined  all  of  the 
f acts.  When  you  feel  unqualified  to  deal  with  the 
problem,  refer  to  appropriate  professional  staff. 

If  verbal  management  strategies  are  ineffective 
and  acting  out  appears  (imminent,  attempt  to  iso- 
late the  client  and  call  for  assistance.  It  is  not 
expected  that  individual  staff  should  be  able  to 
control  all  clients.  In  some  situations  a  few  cli- 
ents1 are  unpredictable.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  staff 
weakness  to  ask  for  assistance  When  interacting 
with  an  uncontrollable  client.  In  fact,  it  is  good 
judgment  to  obtain  help  in  controlling  the  client. 

Footnotes : 

1.  Staff  Effectiveness  Training  (Handout  pre- 
sented at  Workshop'  on  Staff  Effectiveness  Train- 
ing, Research  Center,  King  of  Prussia,  June  10, 
1982),  pp.  -4. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  4-5. 

3.  Ifodd.,  pp.  5-6. 
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THE  COMMON  TOUCH 

I  would  not  be  too  wise — so  very  wise 

That  II  must  sneer  at  simple  songs  and  creeds, 

And  let  the  glare  of  wisdom  blind  my  eyes 
To  humble  people  and  their  humble  needs. 

I  would  not  care  to  climb  so  high  that  I 

Could  never  hear  the  children  at  their  play, 

Could  only  see  the  people  passing  by, 

Yet  never  hear  the  cheering  words  they  say. 

I  would  not  know  too  much — (too  much  to  smile, 
At  trivial  errors  of  the  heart  and  hand, 

Nor  be  too^  proud  to  play  the  friend  the  while, 
And  cease  to  help  and  know  and  understand. 

I  would  not  care  to-  sit  upon  a  throne, 

Or  build  my  house  upon  a  mountain -top, 

Where  I  must  dwell  in  glory  all  alone 

And  never  friend  come  in  or  poor  man  stop. 

God  grant  that  I  (may  live  upon  this  earth 
And  face  the  tasks  which  every  morning 
brings, 

And  never  lose  the  glory  and  the  worth 

Of  humble  service  and  the  simple  things. 

— Edgar  A.  Ouest 
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Advice  to  the  Aged 

SO  MUCH  ADVICE  is  given  to  young  people, 
it  seems  fair  that  a  little  might  be  given  to 
the  older  folk — in  view  of  the  fact  that  people 
are  old  so  much  longer  than  they  are  young: 

1.  Guard  against  sensitiveness.  It  is  mostly  an 
affliction  of  age.   Refuse  to  be  slighted. 

2.  Do  not  bewail  the  fact  that  you  are  old.  If 
you  were  not  old,  you'd  be  dead. 

3.  Do  as  much  for  your  appearance  as  you  can. 
Well-kept  antiques  are  considered  beautiful. 

4.  Morals  never  change,  but  customs  and  habits 
do.  Cheerfully  scrap  a  bushel  of  your  customs 
to  conform  to  the  present,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
affect  morals. 

5.  Remember  you  were  once  young. 

6.  No  one  is  ever  useless  so  long  as  he  retains 
his  mental  vigor,  though  he  may  be  physically 
handicapped.  Try  not  to  complain  of  physical 
ailments. 

7.  Learn  to  be  self-sufficient.  There  may  come 
a  time  you  will  be  left  all  alone. 

8.  Don't  live  in  the  past.  Memories  are  precious 
to  you,  but  unless  solicited,  keep  them  to  yourself. 
Laugh  at  your  mistakes. 

9.  Believe  and  live  your  religion.  An  old  person 
without  faith  is  pathetic.  There  is  no  situation 
you  and  God  cannot  handle. 

10.  Be  as  cheerful  as  sunshine,  as  firm  as  the 
right  of  gravitation,  and  as  willing  to  change,  when 
convinced,  as  the  weather. 

o 


Points  on  Living 


TRY  TO  LIVE  for  one  week  without  grumb- 
ling. Be  severe  with  yourself,  but  gentle  with 
other  folks.  The  men  who  master  a  situation  mas- 
ter themselves  first.  Better  let  favors  seek  you 
than  spend  time  seeking  for  them.  Penitence  is 
the  morning  star  to  a  brighter  and  better  day. 
Faith  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  men  of  honor 
and  heroism. 

The  highest  type  of  chivalry  is  that  which 
serves  the  commonplace  need. 

A  hope  for  the  future  that  is  not  based  on  right 
effort  in  the  present  is  a  "false  hope." 

He  who  appreciates  the  help  of  others  most 
will  get  the  most  good  out  of  others. 

An  understanding  heart  is  superior  to  an  un- 
derstanding mind,  and  a  religion  without  emotion 
is  a  cold,  cheerless  affair. 

Where  there  is  darkness  be  a  light;  where  there 
is  a  desert  be  a  fountain;  where  there  is  need  be  a 
giver;  where  there  is  trouble  be  a  peacemaker; 
such  are  the  children  of  God. 


One  kind  of  trouble  is  enough.  Some  folks 
take  three  kinds  at  once:  all  they  have  now,  all 
they  have  had,  and  all  they  expect  to  have. 


Ignorance  is  the  road  to  disaster  and 
I        >^-^  misery.     Knowledge  is  the  highway  to 


Communion  With  Nature 

There  is  a   pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a   rapture  on  the   lonely  shore, 
There    is  society  where   none   intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I  love  not  man  the  less  but  nature  more 
From   these   our   interviews,   in   which   I    steal 
From  all   I   may  be  or  have  been   before, 
To  mingle  with   the  universe  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

— Lord   Byron 


Let's  Be  Human 

MANY  white  collar,  middle-aged  men  seem 
doomed,  financially.  Statistics  are  startling 
on  this  subject.  Too  many  of  these  competent 
mental  workers  are  replaced  at  45,  50  and  there- 
after. Inexperienced,  bouncing  youth  grabs  the 
pen,  typewriter,  executive  chair,  portfolio  . . .  and 
brief  case.  The  physician,  architect,  musician, 
journalist,  surgeon,  advertising  man,  accountant, 
and  many  others  in  the  skilled  professions,  are 
really  in  a  plight  financially,  many  of  them,  when 
they  reach  middle  age.  Long  years  of  training, 
creative  skills,  long  hours  and  sacrificial  service 
wash  over  the  dam  for  too  many  of  these  white 
collar  men  with  families  to  support  and  social 
obligations  to  meet.  We  forget  that  these  white 
collar  workers  have  often  made  the  bigger  money, 
taxed  to  the  hilt,  and  that  they  have  had  to  give 
of  themselves  through  the  years.  And  most  of 
them  are  not  "finished"  in  middle  life  when  they 
have  rich  experience  and  skills  to  give  their  fel- 
lowmen,  professionally  . . .  and  in  other  jobs  where 
men  have  to  dress  well,  keep  alert  mentally  and 
whose  general  standards  of  living  make  great  de- 
mands upon  them,  every  working  day.  The  poli- 
ticians overlook  them  but  posterity  cannot.  Put- 
ting youth  in  places  of  age — where  enthusiasm 
and  tireless  effort  count  importantly — is  right  and 
worthy.  But  removing  middle  aged  white  collar 
men  simply  because  they  have  gray  over  the  tem- 
ple, is  plain  dumb.  Brains  count  at  any  age.  Let's 
remember  this  fact.  Let's  get  our  values  straight. 
Let's  be  human. 


security  and  happiness. 


There  never  will  be  devised  any  law  which  will 
enable  a  man  to  succeed  save  by  the  exercise  of 
those  qualities  which  have  always  been  the  pre- 
requisites of  success,  the  qualities  of  hard  work, 
of  keen  intelligence,  of  unflinching  will. 
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It    Is    Not   Modern 

IT  IS  A  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  short- 
hand is  of  comparatively  modern  origin. 

A  Roman  amenuensis  named  Marcus  Tullius 
Tiro  invented  a  system  of  shorthand  63  B.  C.  and 
used  it  to  take  down  Cicero's  speeches  in  the 
Roman  senate. 

Tiro's  shorthand  system  was  taught  in  Roman 
and  Greek  schools  for  centuries. 

In  1858  an  English  rector  named  Timothy 
Bright  published  a  book  entitled  "Characterie;  an 
Arte  of  Shorte,  Swifte,  and  Secrete  Writing  by 
Character." 

Bright's  system  consisted  of  more  than  500 
symbols  to  be  used  in  place  of  words. 

During  the  century  following  dozens  of  sys- 
tems of  shorthand  were  offered  to  the  public. 

In  1602,  when  Shakespeare  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  career,  the  Rev.  John  Willis  published  a 
shorthand  system  under  the  title:  "Arte  of  Steno- 
graphy." 

At  that  time  shorthand  was  also  called  "brachy- 
graphy,"  a  term  composed  of  two  Greek  words 
meaning  "short  writing." 

Some  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  first  printed 
by  booksellers  and  publishers  who  sent  "brachy- 
graphy  men"  to  the  galleries  of  the  playhouse  to 
take  down  the  plays  in  shorthand  as  they  were 
acted. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  complete  copy 
of  the  Bible  written  in  shorthand  in  1688. 

Benjamin  Franklin  says  in  his  autobiography 
that  his  Uncle  Benjamin  taught  him  a  shorthand 
system  that  he  had  devised  himself. 

The  English  poet,  John  Bryon,  who  died  in 
1763,  perfected  a  system  of  shorthand  that  he  ex- 
pounded in  "The  Universal  English  Shorthand," 
published  after  his  death. 

Modern  shorthand  is  generally  dated  from  the 
system  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  invented  in  1837. 

Carl  Sandburg,  in  connection  with  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  in  1858,  says: 

"A  new  way  of  taking  down  speeches  as  men 
talked — shorthand  writing — had  been  invented; 
the  reporters  would  give  the  country  "full  phono- 
graphic verbatim  reports,'  newspapers  told  their 
readers." 

On  one  occasion  Lincoln  had  to  delay  speaking 
for  several  minutes  until  the  shorthand  reporter 
showed  up. 


The  human  race  is  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  who  go  ahead  and  do  something, 
and  those  who  sit  and  inquire,  "Why 
wasn't  it  done  some  other  way?" 


Life    Begins    Each 
Morning 

Life  begins  anew,  each  morning; 

All  before  has  passed  away, 
While  the  night  restores,  through  magic, 

Strength  to  start  another  day. 

Every  care  and  disappointment — 
Which  have  troubled  much  before, 

Night  has  hidden  in  oblivion — 
As  it  closed  its  darkened  door. 

Leave  them  there — as  light  of  dawning 
Shows  the  hope  of  new-born  day, 

Open  not  the  door  behind  you — 
But,  go  forward  on  your  way. 


Facts    About    Duels 

F  ABOUT  2,000  challenges  issued  yearly  in 
France  about  100  result  in  actual  duels. 

The  famous  duel  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  took  place  at  Weehawken,  New  Jersey, 
at  a  point  directly  opposite  of  42nd  street,  N.  Y. 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century  an  analysis  of 
close  to  3,000  duels  indicates  that  about  2%  of  the 
men  involved  were  killed  and  38%  wounded. 

Love  affairs,  busineiss,  politics,  trifling  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  all  led  to  the  duelling  field  undei 
the  inexorable  Code  of  Honor.  In  a  Norfolk  tavern 
Midshipman  Francis  Key  had  his  own  ideas  about 
the  relative  speed  of  two  steamboats.  Midshipman 
Sherburne  said  he  was  wrong.  Insult!  "But  I 
don't  want  to  kill  you  over  a  steamboat,"  protested 
Sherburne.  "I  want  to  kill  you,  though,"  insisted 
Key;  so  they  went  to  Bladensberg  glade  where 
Sherburne  shot  the  son  of  the  author  of  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  through  the  heart.  Honor  was 
satisfied,  though  poor,  remorse,  tortured  Sher- 
burne must  have  wondered  sometimes  just  which 
steamboat  really  was  the  faster. — Esquire. 

In  a  duel  between  Henry  Clay  and  Old  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  in  1829,  the  latter  earned 
the  unique  honor  of  being  the  only  person  to  fight 
a  duel  in  a  dressing  gown. 

In  1843  a  duel  with  billiard  balls  was  engaged 
in  at  Maisonfort,  France,  at  12  paces.  M.  Melfant 
killed  his  adversary,  M.  L'Enfant  with  his  first 
ball. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  in  Europe,  many 
duels  were  fought  between  women  and  sometimes 
between  men  and  women.  One  French  actress, 
who  dueled  often,  killed  three  men  in  one  day. 


Drudgery  is  as  necessary  to  call  out  the 
treasures  of  the  mind  as  harrowing  and  planting 
those  of  the  earth. 
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The  Sewing  Machine  Helped  Women 


THE   invention    of    the   sewing   machine    did 
more  to  change  the  position  of  women  in  so- 
ciety than  any  other  mechanical  invention, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  typewriter. 

This  invention  gave  many  women  independent 
earning  capacity  by  creating  a  demand  for  them 
in  industry  to  operate  machines  in  factories  and 
at  the  same  time  increased  the  leisure  of  women 
in  the  home. 

It  made  possible  "store  clothes"  and  the  ready- 
made  garment  industry. 

*  *    * 

The  first  practical  sewing  machine  was  con- 
structed by  Elias  Howe  in  1845  and  patented  by 
him  the  next  year. 

Of  course,  this  "whittling  Yankee"  was  not  the 
first  to  tackle  the  sewing  machine  problem. 

Crude  sewing  machines  had  been  made  in 
England  by  Thomas  Saint  in  1790,  and  in  France 
by  Bathelemy  Thimonnier  in  1830. 

*  *    * 

In  America,  William  Hunt  had  experimented 
with  a  sewing  machine  without  bothering  to  pa- 
tent his  invention,  and  ten  years  later  John  J. 
Greenough  received  what  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  patent  on  a  sewing  machine. 

But  the  basic  principles  of  Howe's  sewing 
machine  are  the  principles  on  which  all  sewing 
machines  still  operate. 


Elias  Howe  was  a  crippled  farm  boy  who  sought 
money  rather  than  fame  as  an  inventor. 

Some  authorities  say  that  the  nagging  of  his 
wife,  who  considered  him  lazy,  forced  him  to 
invent  the  sewing  machine. 

He  carelessly  sold  his  first  machine  and  the 
rights  to  manufacture  it  to  a  man  in  England 
for  250  pounds  and  a  promised  royalty  that  he 
never  received. 

Later  Isaac  Merritt  Singer,  a  good  mechanic 
and  a  better  businessman  than  Howe  improved  the 
sewing  machine  and  made  a  fortune  manufactur- 
ing and  selling  the  improved  machine. 

Howe  later  sued  Singer  for  infringement  of  his 
patent  and  in  1854  a  court  awarded  the  inventor 
$15,000  in  damages  and  a  royalty  on  all  future 
machines  made  by  Singer. 

Singer    went   on   manufacturing   sewing    ma- 
chines and  paying  Howe  a  royalty  and  both  men 
died  prosperous  and  happy. 
*    *    * 

Less  than  15  years  after  Howe  had  patented 
his  first  machine  more  than  100,000  sewing  ma- 
chines were  being  sold  in  the  United  States  every 
year. 

That  first  machine  was  brought  back  from 
England  and  is  now  in  the  National  Museum  in 
Washington. 


Balloons  Invented  by  Frenchman 


I 


T  IS  surprising  how  slow  the  world  was  to  see 
the  practicability  of  ballon  ascensions. 
The  word  "balloon"  is  from  French  "ballon," 
meaning  a  large  ball. 


Ascension  by  means  of  vessels  of  some  kind 
from  which  the  air  had  been  exhausted  were 
suggested  as  early  as  the  13th  century. 

Sir  Henry  Cavendish  laid  the  basis  for  bal- 
loons in  1766  when  he  showed  that  hydrogen 
is  seven  times  lighter  than  air. 

Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh  came  close  to  being  the 
inventor  of  balloons  when  he  filled  a  bladder 
with  hydrogen   and  tried   but  failed  to  make  it 

rise. 

*  #    * 

Invention  of  the  balloon  is  ascribed  to  Joseph 
and  Etienne  Montgolfied,  two  Frenchmen,  who 
first  experimented  with  inverted  paper  bags  filled 
with  heated  air. 

In  June,  1783,  a  "fire-balloon"  35  feet  in  dia- 
meter made  by  the  Montgolfiers  rose  to  a  height 
of  1,500  feet. 

Three  months  later  before  a  great  gathering 
they  caused  a  linen  bag  100  feet  in  diameter  to 

rise  in  the  air  and  travel  over  a  mile. 

*  #     * 

^The  first  living  creature  to  be  taken  aloft  in  a 
balloon  were  a  sheep,  a  cock  and  a  duck,  all  of 
which  reached  the  ground  without  injury. 


In  these  first  French  "fire-balloons"  the  air 
was  heated  by  means  of  straw  (later  "sea-coal") 
burned  in  a  brazier  suspended  under  the  bag. 

During  the  same  year,  1783,  Prof.  Charles  suc- 
cessfully raised  a  hydrogen-filled  balloon  built 
by  the  Robert  brothers. 

*  *    # 

The  first  man  to  make  a  balloon  ascension  was 
Jean-Francios  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  who  in  1783  went 
up  84  feet  in  a  "captive"  or  tethered  Montgolfier 
balloon.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  and  the  Mar- 
ques d'Arlandes  went  up  in  a  free,  hot-air  bal- 
loon. 

Before  that  same  balloon  year  of  1783  ended, 
Prof.  Charles  and  the  Robert  brothers,  made  an 
ascent  in  a  hydrogen  balloon,  which  traveled  27 
miles  before  it  came  down. 

These  early  French  balloon  ascents  attracted 
attention  throughout  the  world. 

*  *    * 

Late  in  that  same  year  of  1783  the  first  bal- 
loon ascent  was  made  in  the  United  States  and 
the  next  year  a  man  named  Tytler  made  the  first 
balloon  ascent  in  England. 

A  century  later  it  was  reported  that  only  15 
lives  had  been  lost  out  of  1,500  "aeronauts"  who 
had  made  10,000  ascents  and  that  on  the  whole, 
navigation  of  the  air  was  less  dangerous  than 
navigation  of  the  sea. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  AUGUST-SEPTEMBER,  1982  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS    Ginger  Miller 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratiiude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION Joyce  Hunt 

(thinks  about  how  her  behavior  might  affect  onother  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Tony  Castro 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY Noel   Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  nil  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Joey  Farlow 

(shares  what  he   has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Kurt  Blanding 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to   help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Peggy  Klock 

(has  pride  in  her  school  ond  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Tom   Holt 

(means  what   he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION  Linda  Dervin 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS   Jackie   Nichols 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS    Kurt   Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE   Cissy  Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY    Chris    Manfre 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE   Adrianne   Kelly 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS   OF    DISPOSITION    Joey    Farlow 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS   Pat    Lewchenko 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  Robert  Gaither 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


—a 


— — — -  i 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you 
can  do  so  by  employing  the  following  language: 
"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
sum  of  $ — —  (or  " — -  per  cent  of  my  net  estate" 
or  "the  following  stocks  and  bonds  — — ")  to  be 
used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on  behalf  of  multi- 
handicapped  Blind  Children". 


Sweetest  Things  On  Earth 


What  are  the  sweetest  things  of  earth? 

Lips   that   can    praise   a    rival's   worth; 

A  fragrant  rose  that  hides  a  thorn; 

Riches   of   good    untouched    by   scorn; 

A  happy  little  child  asleep,- 

Eyes  that  can  smile,  though  they  may  weep; 

A  brother's  cheer,  a  father's  praise, 

The  minstrel  of  summer  days; 

A  heart  where  never  anger  burns: 

A  gift  that  looks  for  no  returns; 


Wrongs   overthrown;    pains   swift    release; 

Dark  footsteps  guided  into  peace; 

The  light  of  love  in  lover's  eyes; 

Age  that  is  young  as  well  as  wise; 

An  honest  hand  that  needs  no  ward; 

A  life  with  right  in  true  accord; 

A  hop-bud  waxing  into  joy; 

A  happiness  without  alloy; 

A  mother's   kiss,  a   baby's   mirth — 

These   are   the   sweetest   things   of   earth. 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

Cover   Story 

The  playground  picture  was  taken  in  1926  and 
shows  "Mother  Greaves"  with  her  school  family  on 
the  lawn  by  the  house  in  which  she,  the  teachers, 
and  the  pupils  all  lived.  It  was  a  large  building 
(not  shown)  and  contained  the  classrooms  as 
well  as  the  living  quarters.  The  barn  in  the  back- 
ground was  later  converted  to  meet  school  needs.) 

This  site  was  the  second  for  the  school  as  the 
first  was  in  Strafford,  several  miles  from  King  of 
Prussia. 

Doctor  Greaves  may  be  seen  as  she  stands  look- 
ing up  at  the  young  ones  who  are  on  the  slide.  One 
of  her  assistants  is  close  by  the  see  saws,  ready  to 
help  as  needed. 

o 

My  Vacation 

I  stayed  home  with  my  mother.  At  home,  I 
watched  T.V.  shows.  Sometimes  I  listen  to  the  ra- 
dio. I  also  played  with  my  toys.  I  enjoyed  playing 
at  home. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


What  I  Want 

I  want  a  paper.  I  want  a  pencil.  I  want  to 
write. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
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Back  to  School 

We  are  back  to  school.  We  all  have  some  new 
classes.  I  like  music  class  a  lot.  We  do  action  songs 
everyday.  I  had  fun. 

Adrianne  Kelly,  Pupil 
(with  assistance) 


School 

I  like  coming  back  to  school.  I  met  my  good 
friends  again.  I  start  doing  my  work  in  the  class- 
room. I  screw  the  nuts  and  bolts  together.  I  love  it. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


A  Visit  to  the  Zoo 

My  mommy,  my  sister,  and  I  went  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia Zoo.  I  heard  the  lion  roar  very  loud.  It 
must  have  been  a  big  lion. 

We  passed  by  the  bird  cage.  We  heard  the  dif- 
ferent sweet  sounds  they  made.  My  mother  says 
they  have  beautiful  colors,  too.  We  rested  for  a 
while,  then  we  went  to  pet  the  lamb.  They  all 
were  nice  and  gentle.  They  have  nice  coats. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


My  Vacation 

I  did  not  do  much  at  home.  You  know  what?  I 
did  some  braille  work  at  home.  I  brailled  my  name, 
mother's  name,  sister  Linda's  name,  and  Pat's 
name  and  my  brother  Bob's  name. 

Before  I  came  back  my  mother  told  me  to  be 
a  good  boy. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 


Going  Swimming 


I  had  a  good  summer  vacation.  We  went  to  the 
beach.  I  swam  with  my  mommy.  I  had  fun  at  the 
beach. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 


My  Summer  Vacation 

During  the  summer  I  had  my  birthday  party  at 
home.  My  friends  came  over.  My  grandmother 
came  also.  My  father  gave  me  a  digital  wrist 
watch.  My  mother  gave  me  a  hair  dryer  and  my 
grandmother  gave  me  a  ring.  My  mother  baked  a 
birthday  cake  for  me.  It  was  a  delicious  cake.  They 
made  ime  so  happy  on  my  birthday. 

At  home  I  like  watching  T.V.  programs  like: 
"The  Price  is  Right",  "Bulls  Eye",  "Love  Boat", 
and  "Fantasy  Island".  I  also  like  to  listen  to  my 
radio.  I  helped  my  mother  in  the  house. 

I  liked  my  summer  vacation.  I  went  to  see  a 
movie  called  "E.T.".  My  father  went  with  me  to 
the  movie.  I  bought  soda  and  popcorn.  I  got  a  lit- 
tle scared  when  I  first  saw  "E.T.".  He  is  short  and 
could  not  talk;  but  he  was  friendly. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


My  Operation 


Going  to  the  Store 

I  went  to  the  store  with  Mommy.  It  was  a  big 
store.  I  saw  many  things  in  the  store.  We  used  the 
escalator  in  going  upstairs;  then  we  went  to  the 
children's  department.  Mommy  bought  some  slacks 
and  shirts  for  me.  I  'brought  imy  new  slacks  and 
shirts  to  school.  I  want  to  wear  them  everyday. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


A  Visit 


I  visited  my  sister  Belle  and  my  nieces,  Sissy, 
Kim,  and  Dee  and  my  nephew  Ronny.  Guess  what? 
I  found  out  from  my  mother  that  Sissy  is  now  liv- 
ing in  an  apartment  of  her  own.  She  is  nineteen 
years  old. 

I  did  not  do  imuch  this  summer.  I  stayed  home 
most  of  the  time.  Before  coming  back  to  school  I 
had  my  physical  examination.  The  doctor  says  ev- 
erything is  okay. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


My  TV  Performance 


My  mother  and  I  went  to  the  WBRZ  TV  studio 
on  Highland  Road,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  for 
rehearsal  with  Jan  Simmons  for  the  Tune-in  TV 
program  to  be  aired  on  Channel  2,  July  30th.  It 
was  my  first  time  to  see  the  WBRZ  studio. 

My  mother  and  I  said  hello  to  Fred  Brooks,  the 
news  anchorman  of  WBRZ  studio.  Jan  Simmons 
started  the  program  saying,  "Good  morning  ev- 
erybody, this  is  Thursday,  July  30th."  The  theme 
music  by  Neil  Diamond  was  played.  After  that  I 
played  the  tune  accompanied  by  John  Bankhead 
who  played  the  guitar  while  others  played  the 
flute  and  the  drum.  John  sang  the  Special  Olym- 
pics song  "Give  me  the  Chance".  After  that  I  sang 
"The  Greatest  Love  of  All"  at  the  same  time  play- 
ing the  piano. 

When  the  program  was  over,  my  mother  and  I 
signed  the  visitors'  book  of  the  WBRZ  station ;  then 
we  said  good-foy  to  Jan  and  Fred  and  I  told  them 
I  would  see  them  again  at  Christmas  time. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


I  went  to  the  Dupont  Institute  to  have  an 
operation  on  my  back.  I  made  friends  with  the 
people  in  the  hospital.  I  met  Beverly,  Sara,  Sue, 
Nadin,  Gloria,  Donna,  and  many  more. 

My  operation  came  out  well.  I  was  so  sleepy 
after  the  operation  so  I  slept  the  whole  day. 

I  received  flowers,  cards,  a  necklace,  cologne, 
nail  polish,  and  a  toy  telephone. 

My  father  and  my  sister  came  to  visit  me.  They 
brought  my  tape  recorder  and  tapes  and  my  dolls. 
They  also  brought  candies  and  crackers. 

My  stay  in  the  hospital  was  good.  I  got  out  of 
the  hospital  in  June  and  stayed  in  the  house  until 
September;  then  I  came  back  to  school  after  Labor 
Day. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


My  New  Sneakers 


My  mother  and  I  went  shopping  during  the 
summer.  We  went  to  the  mall.  We  went  to  the  shoe 
store.  My  mother  bought  me  a  new  pair  of  sneak- 
ers. I  like  to  wear  sneakers  in  school. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Folk  Dancing 

I  have  study  hall  tonight.  It  starts  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  At  seven  o'clock  I  go  for  my  folk 
dancing.  Mr.  Beda  and  Mrs.  Howell  teach  us  how 
to  dance.  Mr.  Ronnie  plays  the  piano  while  we 
dance.  I  like  dancing. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 

o 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

Although  school  re-comimenced  only  a  few 
short  weeks  ago,  already  our  pupils  are  very  much 
involved  in  their  many  activities  and  in  enriching 
extra  eurricular  experiences.  Each  pupil  has  his/ 
her  own  schedule  individually  prescribed  to  the 
particular  pupil's  needs  and  abilities. 

The  bell  choir  with  some  new  and  some  con- 
tinuing members  has  already  performed.  Our  pu- 
pils have  been  invited  to  the  opening  of  a  local 
park  for  young  people;  they  have  been  bowling; 
and  have  had  their  annual  apple  picking  trek  to 
a  nearby  orchard.  A  new  experience  is  planned  by 
way  of  a  trip  to  Sesame  Place. 

Except  for  bell  choir  performances,  the  other 
activities  above  have  been  or  are  to  be  carried  out 
by  invitation  and  participation  with  friends  of  the 
school. 

Incredibly,  soon  our  pupils  will  be  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  planning  for  the  whirl  of  Christmas. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 
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Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Eye  Problems 

in   Infants  and   Children 

by  George  R.  Beaueamp,  M.D. 

(Editor's  Note:  Arlene  Gashel,  a  member  of 
the  NFB  Committee  on  Parental  Concerns, 
recommended  her  children's  ophthalmolo- 
gist when  she  discovered  I  was  seeking  some- 
one to  do  a  medical  article  for  our  newslet- 
ter. In  addition  to  Mrs.  Gashel's  recommen- 
dation, Dr.  Beauchamp  has  the  following 
credentials:  Medical  school — Northwestern 
University  (1968);  Residency  in  Ophthal- 
mology— Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
(1973);  Fellowship — Children's  Hospital  Na- 
tional Medical  Center  (1976);  Private  prac- 
tice as  Ophthalmologist— "Washington,  D.C., 
1976-present.) 

'Symptoms  are  feelings;  they  may  or  may  not  be 
expressed.  In  children  old  enough  and  willing  to 
articulate,  they  can  be  very  useful  in  identifying 
a  problem.  Four  important  symptoms  are  pain, 
decreased  vision,  double  vision,  and  excessive  sen- 
sitivity to  light.  Itching  is  usually  not  so  serious. 
But  these  symptoms  are  often  misleading  when 
not  accompanied  by  other  objective  signs  of  prob- 
lems. Often  children  find  the  eyes  to  be  signifi- 
cant attention  getters.  So  the  signs  of  eye  prob- 
lems are  usually  more  significant  than  symptoms. 
Signs  are  observable  variations  from  the  "normal" 
state  of  the  eyes  and  surrounding  areas.  Several 
important  signs  are  listed  below. 

1.  An  infant  who  seems  unresponsive  to  visual 
stimuli;  including  family  members. 

2.  Demonstrated  loss  of  previously  observed 
visual  performance. 

3.  Tearing  or  other  discharge  from  the  eyes. 

4.  Any  abnormality  of  size  or  shape  of  the 
eyes,  the  orbit  (bony  socket  of  the  eye), 
lids,  or  any  of  the  specific  structures  of  the 
eye. 

5.  Eyes  that  appear  not  to  move  normally  or 
which  appear  to  cross,  or  drift  inward,  out- 
ward or  upward. 

6.  Abnormal  movements  such  as  shaking  or 
"dancing"  of  the  eyes. 

7.  An  abnormal  reflex,  from  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  usually  whitish  or  pale,  and  sometimes 
called  a  "cat's  eye  reflex". 

8.  Excessive  pulling  at,  rubbing,  or  squinting 
of  the  eyes. 

9.  Persistent  lumps  or  swelling. 

10.  A  red  or  "pink"  eye — conjunctivitis. 

11.  Parents  intuition:  parents  often  sense  or 
are  concerned  that  "something  is  wrong". 
Such  intuitions  are  important  and  should 
be  followed. 

By  way  of  reassurance,  eyes  symptoms  and  per- 
ceived signs  are  often  not  confirmed  as  problems 
by  an  ophthalmologist.  Further,  many  problems 
are  not  serious;  and  early  diagnosis  and  treatment 
often  yield  very  satisfactory  cures  and  solutions  to 
problems. 

Early  care  is  particularly  important  for  chil- 
dren's eye  problems.  Delay  may  have  adverse  con- 
sequences. A  good  watch  word  is:  If  you  as  a  par- 
ent are  concerned,  your  ophthalmologist  should  be 
as  well. 


SENSORY  INTEGRATION 

Simply  speaking,  sensory  integration  is  the 
ability  to  take  in,  sort  out,  and  connect  informa- 
tion from  the  world  around  us.  This  process  is 
controlled  by  our  central  nervous  system  (our 
nerves,  our  spinal  cord,  and  our  brain).  The  infor- 
mation we  take  in  comes  through  our  senses.  Our 
spinal  cord  and  brain  sort  out  and  connect  this  in- 
formation. In  normal  development,  sensory  inte- 
grative functions  take  place  on  an  automatic  level. 
In  other  words,  you  don't  have  to  "think"  about  it. 
Just  as  our  circulatory  system  controls  our  blood 
flow,  our  respiratory  system  controls  our  breath- 
ing, our  digestive  system  breaks  down  our  food 
to  give  us  energy,  our  sensory  integrative  system 
takes  in  the  sensory  messages  from  our  senses, 
sorts  out  and  connects  the  sensations  in  our  brain 
so  that  we  can  use  this  information  for  appropri- 
ate responses.  A  well  integrated  nervous  system  is 
necesary  for  all  of  us.  Without  an  efficient  nervous 
system,  we  are  not  able  to  interact  efficiently  with 
the  world  around  us. 

Sensory  integrative  development  takes  place, 
step  by  step,  from  infancy  through  childhood.  The 
basic  functions  of  sensory  integration  are  felt  to 
be  matured  or  well  integrated  by  eight  to  ten  years 
constantly  being  refined  throughout  our  lives.  This 
of  age;  however,  it  is  an  ongoing  process  that  is 
sensory  motor  foundation  equips  us  for  living  in 
two  ways:  1)  by  providing  a  system  for  protection 
or  survival;  and  2)  by  allowing  us  to  interact  and 
learn  from  our  environment. 

It  takes  sensory  experiences  or  sensory  imput  to 
activate  and/or  enhance  this  process.  In  utero,  the 
fetus  is  receiving  very  special  information  from 
the  uterine  environment  which  helps  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  sensory  systems.  After  birth,  the 
infant  is  exposed  to  a  variety  of  stimuli  provided 
through  his  contact  with  people  and  environment. 
Throughout  life,  we  take  in,  sort  out,  and  connect 
messages  from  our  body  and  our  environment. 

Familiar  sensory  information  is  gained  from: 
vision,  smell,  taste,  touch,  and  hearing.  As  impor- 
tant, is  sensory  information  from  the  lesser 
known:  vestibular  system  (unconscious  informa- 
tion from  the  inner  ear  about  movement  and  po- 
sition in  space) ;  proprioceptive  system  (uncon- 
scious information  from  muscles  and  joints);  and 
the  kinesthetic  system  (combination  of  informa- 
tion from  eyes,  muscles,  joints,  and  the  vestibular 
system  to  form  conscious  awareness  of  one's  body 
in  space). 

The  sensory  integrative  process  is  one  focus  of 
the  occupational  therapist's  evaluation  and  treat- 
ment/program. The  major  areas  of  interest  in- 
volve: TACTILE:  Tactile  refers  to  touch.  We  have 
two  types  of  touch  receptors  or  channels  in  our 
body.  One  is  called  the  protective  system.  This 
channel  responds  to  light  or  unexpected  touch.  It 
helps  to  alert  our  body  to  any  stimuli  which  may 
be  potentially  harmful  or  dangerous  to  us.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  individual.  This 
is  the  system  that  is  working  when  we  accidentally 
touch  a  hot  burner  and  immediately  pull  away. 

The  other  touch  system  is  the  discriminative 
system.  That  is,  it  responds  to  environmental  stim- 
fPlease  turn  to  page  6) 
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THE  DKEAM  THAT  HELPED  ELLEN 

LLEN  sat  in  the  big  armchair.  "Tick-tock," 
said  the  big  clock  on  the  mantle,  and  the  long 
hand  moved  nearer  to  the  hour  for  Ellen's 
bedtime.  "Half  an  hour  more!"  sighed  El- 
len. "Dearie  me,  I  ought  to  copy  over  my 
composition!     I  know  I  won't  have  time  to 

do  it  tomorrow  in  school;  but  I  am  so  tired,  and  I 

hate  to  move."  The  composition  and  the  writing  paper 

waited  on  the  library  table. 

"This  is  a  very  long  hall,"  said  Ellen  aloud  to  her- 
self, as  she  walked  along;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  her 

at  that  time  to  wonder  how  she  had  come  here.     And, 

indeed  it  was  a  long  hall,  and  narrow,  and  very  high 

Ellen  saw  great  boxes,  piled  one  above  another.    Each 

box  was  fastened  with  a  lock.     Ellen  wondered  what 

valuable  things  there  could  be  stowed  away  in  them. 
Just  then  a  little  man  walked  rapidly  toward  her, 

looking  intently  at  the  boxes  as  he  passed.     She  saw 

he  was  carrying  a  bunch  of  keys.     "He  must  be  the 

Keeper  of  Everything  here,"  said  Ellen.     "I  may  have 

a  chance  to  see  what's  inside  of  them." 

Suddenly   she   saw  he  was  unlocking  one  of  the 

fcoxes.     What    an    odd   as-  . 

sortment  of  things  she  saw 

in    the    box.     There    were 

glass  tubes,  and  wires,  and 

screens,  and  padlocks,  there 

were    queer-looking    draw- 
ings like  maps,  and  some 

like    puzzles;     and    then 

there  were  pages  and  pages 

of  writing  and  figures. 
"Please!"  cried  Ellen,  for 

she    could    contain   herself 

no   longer,   "What   is  that 

you  just  put  in?     And  why 

are  you  keeping  all  those 

things  locked  away?" 

"This,"    said   the   man, 

"is  the  Hall  of  Unfinished 

Things.     All    these    boxes 

you    see    are    filled    with 

things  people  have  begun, 

and    then    let    unfinished. 

Each  person  has  a  box  and 

overy    unfinished    thing    is 

packed    away.     What    will 

become  of  these  things?    I 

do  not  know,  but  I  can  tell 

you  that  unfinished  things 

make    unfinished    people. 

and  folks  who  do  not  finish 

their    work    right    do    not 

finish  their  lives  right. 
"Here  is  the  box  of  a 

lady  who  never  finished  her 

^embroidered    table    cloths. 


Swinging  low.swmg-wj  high,  swing,  swing,  fll-lie  and  I; 


GING^ 


RCLINE 


1 

Swing-tng  up,  swinging  down, dpfle  blossoms  for  a  crown; 


Swing  us  out,  through  the  trees,  swing,  Swincr,  fill-  lie  and  me. 


Some  of  them  are  faded.  Here  is  the  box  of  an 
artist.  His  box  is  nearly  full  already!  He  is  a  very 
clever  man  and  if  he  would  only  learn  to  finish  his 
work,  he  could  sell  his  paintings  and  be  in  better 
circumstances.  You  folks  are  very  foolish!"  the  man 
said.  "I  had  better  show  you  the  way  out,"  he  was 
saying,  when  a  voice  behind  them  interrupted.  "Here 
is  one  thing  more,"  the  voice  said,  "a  composition  for 
Box  494,327."  And  Ellen  turned  to  see  another  man. 
He  handed  the  other  a  paper.  "Why  can't  lazy  people 
do  their  work?"  said  the  man  as  he  unlocked  another 
box  and  flung  it  open. 

Ellen  peered  into  it.  "Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "that 
looks  like  the  pillow  cover  I  started  to  do  for  grand- 
mother. And  there  is  a  sock  I  started  to  do  for  a 
poor  old  man,  and  never  finished;  And  there  is  the 
tablecloth  I  was  hemstitching!  Why,  this  is  my  box; 
and  that  is  my  composition  you  are  going  to  put  in! 
Why,  I've  got  a  half  hour  to  finish  it.  Let  me  have  it!" 
"No,"  said  the  little  man,  severely,  "you  mean 
you  had  a  half  hour!  That  has  gone  now  and  you 
will  never  get  it  back.  So  into  the  box  this  goes!" 
"No,  you  shall  not!"  cried  Ellen,  and  she  tried 
to  snatch  it  from  him,  but 
he  ran.  Down  the  long  hall 
went  Ellen  after  him  on 
flying  feet.  "Wait!"  she 
called,  "I  can  do  it!" 

And  somewhere  off  in 
the  distance  a  clock  began 
to  chime  and  strike — "one 
— two — three — four — five." 
Ellen  sprang  up  excit- 
edly, and  rubbed  her  eyes. 
"Oh!"  exclaimed  Ellen, 
"bed  time  and  it  is  in  the 
box  now!" 

"Talking  t  o  yourself 
again,  Ellen?"  laughed  her 
mother."  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten! The  old  clock  is 
half  an  hour  fast;  I  must 
fix  it  now.  It  is  half  past 
seven  by  the  right  time." 

"Then  he  won't  put  it 
in  after  all!"  exclaimed 
Ellen,  and  she  jumped  up 
quickly  and  began  to  open 
her  writing  pad. 

"What  in  the  world  are 
you  talking  about,  Ellen?" 
mother  asked  in  surprise. 
"It  is  a  dream  I  had, 
mother,"  said  Ellen  seri- 
ously. "But  I  believS  It 
was  a  real  lesson  dream. 
I  must  get  this  composition 
c~'ed  before  it  is  too  late." 
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Sensory   Integration 

(From  page  k) 

uli  so  that  we  can  learn  or  gain  information 
through  contact  with  things  in  our  environment. 
This  system  gives  us  information  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  stimuli — information  such  as  hard,  soft, 
rough,  smooth,  etc. 

It  is  necessary  that  these  two  systems  be  bal- 
anced and  work  together.  It  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  harm,  on  one  hand;  but  inter- 
action is  necessary  if  we  are  to  enjoy  and  learn 
from  our  environment;  therefore,  in  the  sensory 
integrative  evaluation  we  are  finding  out:  1) 
whether  or  not  a  child  is  comfortable  or  uncom- 
fortable with  touch;  and  2)  how  well  a  child  can 
discriminate  among  different  types  of  touch. 
VESTIBULAR:  In  our  inner  ear  lies  our  vestibular 
mechanism  or  balance  center.  Movement  or  chang- 
ing the  position  of  our  head,  sends  messages  to  this 
center.  It  lets  us  have  information  about  where 
our  body  is  in  space.  It  gives  us  information  about 
such  things  as:  "Are  we  moving  or  is  the  room 
moving?"  "How  fast  are  we  going?"  "Are  we  right 
side  up  or  upside  down?"  In  the  sensory  integra- 
tion evaluation,  we  determine  whether  a  child  is 
under  or  over  sensitive  to  gravity  and  movement 
as  well  as  how  well  the  child  processes  the  input 
from  gravity  and  movement. 

PROPRIOCEPTORS:  These  receptors  give  us  in- 
formation from  our  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments, 
and  joints;  therefore,  they  give  us  information 
about  the  position  of  our  body  parts.  You  don't 
have  to  look  down  right  now  to  "know"  exactly 
what  position  your  legs  are  in  because  your  pro- 
prioceptors keep  you  informed.  In  the  sensory  in- 
tegration evaluation,  we  assess  a  child's  internal 
awareness  of  his  body  parts  and  their  positions. 

As  a  result  of  the  organization  of  vestibular, 
tactile,  proprioceptive  and  kinesthetic  informa- 
tion, the  child  begins  to  develop:  body  scheme 
("knowledge"  of  the  position  of  each  body  part, 
the  position  of  one  body  part  in  relation  to  an- 
other, and  each  body  part's  potential  for  move- 
ment) ;  reile  maturation  (our  most  basic,  simple, 
automatic,  and  predictable  movement  patterns) ; 
postural  balance  (a  "feeling"  of  security  when  we 
are  moving  in  space  and  changing  position  in  re- 
lation to  gravity) ;  and  motor  planning  (our  ability 
to  "think  through"  or  plan  a  new  motor  task).  In 
addition,  a  child  must  be  able  to  sort  out  or  screen 
out  irrelevant  stimuli  so  that  focus  can  be  placed 
on  a  task,  and  so  that  appropriate  responses  can 
be  made  to  meaningful  stimuli. 

All  of  the  mechanisms  described  above  lay  the 
foundation  for  our  perceptual  motor  skills  such  as : 
body  coordination,  eye-hand  coordination,  rela- 
tionships of  objects  in  space,  auditory  language 
skills,  oculomotor  control,  postural  adjustments, 
and  attending  behaviors. 

Perceptual  motor  skills,  in  turn,  provide  a  basis 
for  academic  learning,  emotional-social  adjust- 
ments, and  activities  of  daily  living. 

Barbara  Z.  Arfoaugh,  OTR 
Consultant  Occupational  Therapist 


Activities  for  Teaching  the  Concept 

of  Same/Different 

Submitted  by:  Diane  Moshenrose,  Teacher  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  Gant  School,  1854  Britton 
Drive,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90815 

The  concept  of  same/different  is  one  skill  that 
a  child  whether  blind  or  sighted,  needs  to  master 
before  being  introduced  to  symbols.  This  concept 
includes  the  skills  of  matching  and  sorting  items 
by  various  properties  along  with  being  able  to  name 
objects  as  same  or  different.  In  order  to  help  the 
child  learn  the  words — same  and  different — the 
teacher  should  use  these  words  consistently  in 
various  activities.  The  activities  listed  below  were 
selected  specifically  for  children  who  were  totally 
blind,  but  could  also  be  used  with  children  who  are 
partially  sighted. 

1.  Put  pairs  of  items  in  a  box  (e.g.,  pencils, 
spoons,  socks).  Ask  the  child  to  find  two 
things  that  are  the  same  in  the  box' 

2.  "Feely  Box":  Box  containing  pairs  of  ob- 
jects glued  on  cards.  Some  of  the  objects 
could  be:  sponges,  wire,  macaroni,  buttons, 
corrugated  paper,  ribbon  and  elastic.  Child 
can  match  pairs  and  sort  them  into  enve- 
lopes. Progress  from  two  pairs  to  many 
pairs. 

3.  Match  objects,  after  made  with  cookie  cut- 
ters and  clay  or  cookie  dough. 

4.  There  are  many  commercial  products  avail- 
able for  matching  shapes.  One  of  these  is 
the  Color/Shape  Abacus,  available  from 
Childcraft  Education  Corp.,  20  Kilmer  Road, 
Edison,  New  Jersey  08817.  The  child  can 
sort  ten  contrasting  shapes  onto  ten  pegs. 

5.  Use  rods  of  various  lengths  to  match  or  sort 
by  size.  The  child  can  put  the  rods  that  are 
the  same  length  in  bags  or  boxes  that  only 
one  sized  rod  will  fit  into.  (Number  Rods, 
available  from  Ideal  School  Supply  Com- 
pany, 11000  S.  Lavergne  Ave.,  Oak  Lawn, 
Illinois  60453,  can  be  used.) 

6.  Many  matching  and  sorting  activities  can 
be  done  with  beads.  For  example,  different 
shaped  or  sized  beads  can  be  sorted  into 
muffin  tins  or  egg  cartons.  The  Giant  Tex- 
tured Beads,  available  from  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  (APH),  1839  Frank- 
fort Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40206,  are 
good  for  stringing.  This  set  has  12  wooden 
beads  of  three  different  shapes,  4  cubes,  4 
rectangular  solids  and  4  cylinders.  The 
beads  also  have  different  surface  textures. 
With  these  beads,  the  child  can  string  ones 
that  are  the  same  form  or  surface  design. 

7.  Tell  by  Touch:  This  consists  of  a  wooden 
board  with  ten  holes;  each  hole  is  covered 
with  a  different  texture.  Child  matches  a 
textured  cylinder  to  hole  with  same  texture. 
This  can  be  purchased  from  Childcraft  Ed- 
ucation Corp.,  20  Kilmer  Road,  Edison,  New 
Jersey  08817. 
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8.  Sensory  Cylinder  Set:  This  is  composed  of 
six  cylinders,  which  can  be  matched  by 
weights  or  textures.  This  is  available  from 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

9.  Tactual  books  for  matching  provide  another 
activity.  They  can  be  made  by  the  teacher 
or  volunteer  organizations.  One  volunteer 
organization,  Oakmont  Visually  Handicap- 
ped Workshop,  Oakmont  Adult  Community, 
6637  Oakmont  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  Califor- 
nia 95405,  makes  several  appropriate  books: 
a/  alike  or  unlike;  b/  which  are  the  same?; 
c/  which  is  different?;  d/  fabric  matching. 
The  children  especially  enjoy  taking  these 
books  home  for  a  few  days  to  share  with 
their  parents. 

10.  For  matching  sounds,  various  items  can  be 
used,  from  objects  (rice,  cereal,  marbles)  in 
medicine  bottles  to  rhythm  instruments  and 
the  piano.  The  teacher  or  child  makes  two 
sounds  and  the  child  tells  whether  they  are 
the  same  or  different. 

11.  Matching  sandpaper:  The  cards  that  make 
up     the     Roughness.     Discrimination     Test 

(APH)  provide  a  more  difficult  task.  The 
child  must  find  the  one  piece  of  sandpaper 
that  feels  different  from  the  other  three. 


Programming   For  Multi-Impaired    Infants 

Submitted  by:  Jeri  Broadbeck,  Eastern  Oregon 
Program  for  the  Visually  Impaired,  Baker  E.S.D., 
2030  Auburn  Ave.,  Baker,  Oregon  97814 

1.  The  mother  should  stay  in  physical  contact 
with  the  baby  as  much  as  possible.  A  front 
baby  carrier  is  good  for  this.  Talk  to  the  baby 
while  you  are  cooking,  washing  dishes  and  out- 
doors. Point  out  different  smells. 

2.  Talking  to  baby  is  one  or  the  best  methods  of 
stimulating  residual  hearing  and  creating  an 
awareness  of  sound.  Let  the  baby  feel  you  talk. 

3.  Touch  cue  and  speak  to  the  infant  when  you 
are  going  to  pick  him/her  up.  For  instance,  a 
touch  on  the  shoulder  would  mean  I  am  going 
to  move  you.  A  touch  near  the  mouth  could 
mean  I  am  going  to  feed  you.  Stroking  the 
trunk  or  arm  could  indicate  bath  time. 

4.  Do  things  slowly  enough  so  that  the  infant  can 
anticipate  from  sound  or  touch  cues  what  is 
going  to  happen  next. 

5.  Adhere  to  a  fixed  schedule  of  bathing,  eating, 
etc.,  for  the  same  reason. 

6.  If  baby  is  lying  in  a  crib,  keep  an  interesting 
baby  stimulator  (mobiles,  squeaky  toys,  etc.) 
where  random  movements  of  the  infant  will 
bring  him  into  contact  with  it. 

7.  If  the  baby  might  have  residual  vision,  stimu- 
late with  a  black  and  white  mobile.  Stimulate 
with  black,  white,  yellow,  red,  as  ability  to  see 
these  develops  first.  Keep  a  variety  in  baby's 


visual  environment.  Place  a  mirror  nearby,  en- 
abling the  baby  to  see  his/her  movement. 

8.  Make  a  texture  mat  to  lie  the  infant  on.  Make 
textures  rough,  soft,  smooth,  corrugated,  fuzzy, 
etc.  Remove  most  of  baby's  clothes  for  this. 

9.  Be  ready  to  introduce  chewable  food  when 
baby  starts  chewing  hands,  toys,  etc.  Don't  feed 
solids  before  this.  (Consult  with  occupational 
therapist,  physician  and  speech  pathologist.) 

10.  Introduce  new  foods  a  little  bit  at  a  time. 

11.  Exercise  baby.  (Consult  with  physical  thera- 
pist.) Get  and  use  The  Baby  Exercise  Book. 

12.  Bring  baby's  hands  into  contact  with  objects 
and  people.  Guide  hand  towards  objects  in- 
stead of  placing  objects  into  hand. 

TOUCH  CUEING: 

Submitted  by:  Southern  Oregon  Regional  Program 
for  the  Visually  Impaired,  Jackson  Co.  E.S.D.,  101 
N.  Grape  St.,  Medford,  Oregon  97501 

Below  you  will  find  a  format  that  can  be  used 
in  organizing  touch  cues  for  the  day.  Day  to  day 
consistency  in  presentation  of  cues  is  very  impor- 
tant in  learning.  The  items  in  the  circumstance 
column  can  be  spread  out  more  allowing  a  larger 
space  between  each.  They  have  been  compressed 
to  save  space. 

1.  Develop  a  different  touch  cue  for  each  major 
activity  of  the  day. 

2.  Include  cues  for  special  activities  the  child 
likes. 

3.  Arrange  the  environment  in  such  a  way  that 
each  activity  has  a  special  tactile  quality  as- 
sociated with  it.  Example :  Soft  blanket  when 
sleeping,  bumpy  blanket  for  PT  exercises. 

Circumstance  |  You  Say  |  Touch  Cue  to  Use  |  You  Do 

Wake  up 

Pick  Up 

Change 

Diaper 

Put  down 

Eat 

Finished 

PT 

Bath 

Sleep 


Ifs  good  to  have  money  and 
the  things  that  money  can  buy. 
But  it's  good,  too,  to  check  up 
once  in  a  while  and  make 
sure  that  you  have  not  lost  the 
things  that  money  can't  buy. 
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The  Formation  of  Character 


HARACTER  is  the  result  of  many  forces  and 
influences.  There  are  three  principal  fac- 
tors, however,  which  determine  it.  They  are 
heredity,  environment  and  will.  Just  where 
the  one  stops  and  the  other  enters  cannot  be 
definitely  determined.  Character  is  a  mat- 
ter of  growth,  a  process  of  slow  development.  It  is 
never  formed  over  night.  It  belongs  to  a  lifetime. 
It  is  generally  developed  unconsciously,  but  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  every  thought,  word  and  deed.  It  ex- 
presses itself  in  act  and  attitude.  It  represents  the 
sum  total  of  one's  being.  Without  a  good  character 
life  is  not  worth  living.  It  is  the  highest  good,  the 
richest  treasure  and  is  worth  more  than  all  other 
riches  combined.  "When  it  is  lost,  then  all  is  gone. 
It  cannot  be  purchased  with  money  nor  redeemed 
with  gold.  It  does  not  come  ready-made,  but  every- 
one can  have  it  for  the  striving.  It  must  be 
achieved  and  is  the  crown  of  all  our  efforts.  It  can 
readily  be  forfeited  and  is  the  most  brittle  of  all  our 
possessions.  It  knows  no  rank  or  race,  no  class  or 
creed.  It  flourishes  in  every  clime  and  in  every  time. 
It  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  our  personality  and 
is  affected  by  everything  that  touches  us.  It  is 
purely  a  personal  possession  and  cannot  be  con- 
ferred in  any  outward  way  from  one  individual  to 
another.     It  is  our  very  life. 

Character  is  formed  by  heredity.  We  come  from 
afar.  Our  parents  and  grandparents  have  lived  be- 
fore us.  From  them  we  have  received  not  only  our 
bodies  but  also  tendencies  and  inclinations.  Char- 
acter registers  itself  in  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  The  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge. 

A  person's  character  begins  to  form  a  hundred 
years  before  he  is  born.  We  inherit  tendencies  and 
these  influence  our  lives  for  good  or  for  evil. 

The  power  of  heredity  is  tremendous.  It  de- 
termines in  large  measure  our  statures,  our  looks, 
the  color  of  our  hair,  our  length  of  days,  our  re- 
sistance, our  attitudes  and  actions.  One  reason  why 
one  scholar  outstrips  another  in  his  class  is  because 
he  is  more  highly  organized, 
mentally  and  physically.  The 
reason  one  horse  outruns  an- 
other in  the  race  is  due  to  the 
different  corpuscles  in  his  blood. 
So  the  blood  of  our  ancestor, 
courses  in  our  veins,  and  helps 
to  make  or  mar  our  character. 

Character  is  formed  by  en- 
vironment. The  influence  of 
heredity  is  great,  but  environ- 
ment is  still  greater.  Our  sur- 
roundings, our  associations  and 
our  relationships  have  much  to 
do  in  the  shaping  of  character. 
These  can  even  overcome  the 
forces  of  heredity.  Sometimes  a 
child, is  born  of  good  parents, 
has  good  blood  in  his  veins,  but 
his  life  is  thrown  into  bad  en- 


wholesome 
great  aids 
books  and 
character. 


TODAY 


I've  shut  the  door  on  Yesterday, 

Its  sorrows  and  mistakes; 
I've  locked  within  its  gloomy  walls 

Past  failures  and  heartaches; 
And  now  I  throw  the  key  away 

To  seek  another  room, 
And  furnish   it   with  hope   and  smiles 

And  every  spring-time  bloom. 
No  thought  shall  enter  this  abode 

That  has  a  hint  of  pain, 
And  every  malice  and  distrust 

Shall  never  therein  reign; 
I've  shut  the  door  on  Yesterday 

And  thrown  the  key  away — 
Tomorrow  holds  no  doubt  for  me 

Since  I  have  found  Today. 


vironment  and  he  goes  to  the  bad  in  spite  of  good 
parentage.  Many  children  have  broken  the  hearts  of 
fathers  and  mothers  because  they  yielded  to  the  in- 
fluence of  evil  associations. 

The  place  where  one  lives  has  much  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  one's  character.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  be  good  when  the  surroundings  are  not 
Pure  air,  good  food,  sanitary  homes  are 
in  character  building.  School  life  and 
companions  have  a  mighty  influence  on 
One's  occupation  affects  character.  Si- 
lently and  secretly  these  factors  enter  into  his  soul 
and  make  or  unmake  the  individual.  The  daily  rou- 
tine of  life,  the  things  we  see  and  hear,  the  hours 
of  sleep,  the  food  we  eat — all  have  a  direct  or  in- 
direct influence  on  character. 

Now  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  we  cannot  change 
our  ancestors.  We  cannot  choose  our  parents..  We 
cannot  determine  the  influence  of  heredity,  but  we 
can  to  a  large  extent  control  the  environment  in 
which  we  live.  We  can  help  to  make  the  world  in 
which  we  live  an  ideal  world.  We  can  change  our 
surroundings.  We  can  change  our  living  conditions. 
We  can  control  some  of  the  forces  around  us,  and  the 
result  ought  to  be  better  men  and  better  women. 

Character  is  formed  by  the  will.  This  is  the 
strongest  and  most  determinative  factor  of  all.  It 
has  the  power  to  overcome  the  forces  of  heredity  and 
environment.  It  is  our  supreme  endowment.  It  oc- 
cupies the  throne  room  of  the  soul  and  its  mandates 
are  final.  It  is  the  arbiter  of  destiny  and  stamps 
every  act  with  value.  An  act  has  no  moral  value 
until  the  will  has  responded.  The  power  of  choice 
is  our  highest  prerogative.  It  distinguishes  us  from 
the  lower  animals  and  declares  our  kinship  with  God. 
It  is  the  gateway  of  our  responsibility.  What  we 
will  we  ultimately  become.  Therefore  we  are  the 
makers  of  our  own  characters.  We  can  choose  the 
highest  and  best  things  in  life. 

.To  will,  however,  is  not  the  same  as  wilfulness. 
Wilfulness  denotes  stubbornness,  selfishness,  un- 
reasonableness. To  wiii  means  to  exercise  the  power 
of  choice,  and  our  choices  ought  always  to  be  the  best 
of  which  we  are  capable.  Character  is  a  permanent 
possession.  It  is  the  only  thing 
we  shall  take  with  us  to  the 
other  side.  The  moment  comes 
when  we  must  give  up  our 
homes,  our  books,  our  friends, 
our  work.  We  have  brought 
nothing  into  the  world  and  we 
shall  take  nothing  out  of  it. 
Character,  however,  goes  with 
us.  Life  was  given  for  that 
purpose.  It  will  withstand  the 
shocks  of  time,  the  wrecks  of 
the  world,  the  terrors  of  death, 
and  will  determine  for  us  the 
weal  or  woe  of  all  eternity.  And 
this  does  not  contradict  the  fact 
that  eternal  life  is  the  gift  of 
God.  We  cannot  enjoy  that  gift 
unless  we  have  a  Christlike 
character. 
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THE  FIRST  ARMISTICE  DAY 


(From  Stars  and  Stripes) 


p^  ARLY  on  the  morning  of  November  11  from 
H  the  wireless  station  on  the  Eiffel  Tower  in 
■^  Paris  there  had  gone  forth  through  the  air 
to  the  wondering,  half-incredulous  line  that  the 
Americans  held  from  near  Sedan  to  the  Moselle 
the  order  from  Marshall  Foch  to  cease  firing  on 
the  stroke  of  eleven. 

All  along  the  seventy-seven  miles  held  by  the 
Americans  the  firing  continued,  literally,  until  the 
eleventh  hour.  At  one  minute  before  eleven,  when 
a  million  eyes  were  glued  to  the  slow  creeping 
minute  hands  of  a  million  watches,  the  roar  of 
the  guns  was  a  thing  to  make  the  old  earth  trem- 
ble. 

There  followed  then  a  strange,  unbelievable 
silence  as  though  the  world  had  died.  It  lasted  but 
a  moment,  lasted  for  the  space  the  breath  is  held. 
Then  came  such  an  uproar  of  relief  and  jubilance, 
such  a  tooting  of  horns,  shrieking  of  whistles,  such 
an  overture  from  the  bands  and  trains  and  church 
bells,  such  a  shouting  of  voices  as  the  earth  is  not 
likely  to  hear  again  in  our  day  and  generation. 

When  night  fell  on  the  battlefield  the  clamor 
of  the  celebration  waxed  rather  than  waned.  Dark- 
ness? There  was  none.  Rockets  in  a  ceaseless 
fountain  of  star  shells  made  the  lines  a  streak 
of  glorious  brilliance  across  the  face  of  startled 
France,  while  by  the  light  of  flares,  the  front  in 
all  its  dancing,  boasting,  singing  peoples  was  as 
clearly  visible  as  though  the  sun  set  high  in  the 
heavens. 

The  news  that  the  Armistice  had  been  signed 
had  begun  to  spread  across  the  front  shortly  after 
the  sun  rose.  There  had  been  more  or  less  of  an 
effort  to  send  it  forward  only  through  military 
channels;  but  it  had  not  worked  very  well.  The 
word  had  been  sped  on  the  kind  of  wireless  that 
man  knew  many  centuries  before  Marconi  came 
on  earth.    It  had  spread  like  a  current  of  elec- 


tricity. Although  the  Armistice  had  been  signed, 
headquarters  ordered  the  war  to  be  carried  on 
as  usual.  Even  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  orders 
were  given  by  Generals  many  miles  in  the  rear 
for  the  men  to  go  "over  the  top".  They  were 
ordered  to  kill  and  be  killed.  Some  of  our  fine 
young  men  were  wounded  and  killed  that  morn- 
ing. And  the  higher  officers,  who  had  never  been 
within  gun  fire,  returned  to  the  United  States 
to  be   decorated  for   outstanding  service. 

Probably  the  hardest  fighting  lines  being  done 
by  any  Americans  in  the  final  hour  was  that 
which  engaged  the  troops  of  the  28th,  92nd,  81st, 
and  7th  Divisions  with  the  2nd  American  Army, 
who  launched  a  fire-eating  attack  above  Vigneul- 
les  just  at  the  dawn  on  the  eleventh.  It  was  no 
mild  thing,  that  last  flare  of  the  battle;  and  an 
order  to  cease  firing  did  not  reach  the  men  in 
the  front  lines  until  the  last  moment,  when  run- 
ners sped  with  it  from  fox  hole  to  fox  hole. 

Then  a  quite  startling  thing  occurred.  The 
skyline  of  the  crest  ahead  of  them  grew  suddenly 
populous  with  dancing  soldiers,  and  down  the 
slope  all  the  way  to  the  barbed  wire,  straight  for 
the  Americans,  came  the  German  troops.  They 
came  with  outstretched  hands,  ear-to-ear  grins, 
and  souvenirs  to  swap  for  cigarettes,  so  well  did 
they  know  the  little  weakness  of  their  foe. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  roads  below,  the  engineers 
were  working  with  a  will.  No  time  to  celebrate, 
for  the  roads  must  be  kept  in  shape.  Here  and 
there  across  the  devastated  land  you  could  hear 
them  bursting  into  song. 

So  came  to  an  end  the  11th  day  of  November, 
1918 — the  585th  day  since  America  entered  the 
war. 


Cocoa  is  chocolate  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
fat  and  pulverized. 


Wjakm^.  Ojua.  U)cu^ 


One  often  hears  how  So-and-So  is  mak- 
ing his  way  in  life.  It  would  seem  that  he 
is  doing  it  unaided.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  no  one  makes  his  way  entirely  as  a 
result  of  his  own  effort.  Of  course,  the 
would-be  successful  man  must  use  his  brain 
to  the  best  of  his  ability;  must  bestir  himself, 
and  give  his  capacity  for  initiative  a  chance 
to  assert   itself. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  business  of 
making  our  own  way.  We  don't  go  so  deep- 
ly into  things  as  we  should  in  these  days. 
We  are  unconsciously  obsessed  with  the  trite 


saying,  and  it  doesn't  matter  how  empty  it 
may  be. 

We  are  too  prone  to  think  it  is  by  our 
own  unaided  genius  that  we  have  come  to 
our  success,  whereas  fortune  has  been  more 
than  kind  to  us  in  placing  opportunity  in  our 
path.  We  forget,  too,  more  often  than  we 
should,  the  help  of  a  friend,  the  example  of 
a  father,  the  guidance  of  a  mother.  When 
we  are  tempted  to  boast  that  we  are  making 
our  way,  let  us  look  around  and  give  those 
a  blessing  who  have  given  us  a  helping  hand 
at  some  stage  of  our  life. 
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The  World  Pays 


,.  -  OMETIMES  a  man  works  all  his  life,  grows  old, 
J5>  and  never  gets  the  things  he  planned  to  get, 
and  never  knows  the  reason  why.  Yet  the  reasons 
are  simple.  Too  often  he  thinks  only  in  terms  of 
getting.  Too  often  he  only  takes;  he  seldom  gives. 
This  is  a  life  of  giving  and  getting,  but  the  element 
of  giving  comes  first. 

Then,  the  vast  majority  of  men  never  think  of 
mastering  their  jobs.  They  never  try  to  do  their 
work  in  a  way  that  is  better  than  just  common. 
Too  many  do  their  work  in  volume  and  kind  just 
to  "get  by."  That  is  why  the  things  in  life  they 
have  been  expecting  never  come. 

You  see,  the  world  pays  for  the  amount  and 
kind  of  work  we  do;  pays  less  for  this  kind,  pays 
more  for  that  kind;  and  pays  with  fair  exactness. 
And  when  it  finds  we  do  a  fiery,  thinking  job,  it 
pays  us  well  and  pays  us  regularly,  and  adds,  in 
time,  the  extras.  But  if  it  finds  we  do  our  work 
carelessly,  or  casually,  or  grudgingly,  as  though  it 
weren't  worth  the  doing,  we  get  paid  in  kind— we 
never  get  the  things  we  wanted. 

The  world  pays  for  masterpieces,  and  has  no 
patience  with  lesser  things.  Knowing  that,  many 
men  succeed,  become  master  craftsmen,  famed 
machinists,  famed  chemists,  famed  accountants, 
famed  office  executives,  financial  wizards,  famed 
in  work  some  do  mediocrely. 


Try  These  Riddles 

WHAT  is  it  that  has  a  bushy  tail  and  no 
mane?     A  squirrel. 

What  is  it  that  can  play  but  can't  talk?  A 
piano. 

What  does  your  mummie  look  for  and  hope 
she  will  not  find?  A  hole  in  your  stocking. 

Why  is  a  horse  a  curious  feeder?  Because  he 
eats  best  when  he  hasn't  a  bit  in  his  mouth. 

Why  is  K  one  of  the  most  fortunate  letters  in 
the  alphabet?    Because  it  is  always  in  luck. 

If  a  farmer  can  raise  250  bushels  of  grain  in 
dry  weather,  what  can  he  raise  in  wet  weather? 
An  umbrella. 

How  do  bees  dispose  of  their  honey?  They 
cell  (sell)  it. 

Why  are  farmers  like  fowls?  Because  neither 
can  get  full  crops  without  toil. 

What  is  that  which  is  always  in  fashion  yet 
always  out  of  date?    The  letter  "F". 

What  is  the  hardest  thing  about  skating?  The 
ice. 

Why  is  a  horse  that  cannot  hold  its  head  up 
like  next  Wednesday?  Because  its  neck's  weak 
(next  week). 

Why  was  a  baron  of  olden  times  like  a  book? 
Because  he  had  a  title  and  many  pages. 


It  is  ridiculous  for  any  man  to   criti- 

[7    ^F^  cize  the  works  of  another  if  he  has 
-^^"^         not  distinguished  himself  by  his  own 
performances. 


Success 

It's   doing   your   job  the   best  you   can, 

And   being   just  to  your  fellow   man, 

It's   figuring   how,   and    learning   why, 

And    looking   forward   and   thinking   high, 

And   dreaming   little,   and   doing   much. 

It's   keeping   always   in   closest  touch. 

With  what  is  finest  in  word  and  deed, 

It's  being  clean  and  playing  fair, 

It's   laughing    lightly   at   Dame    Despair, 

It's  sharing   sorrow  and  work  and   mirth, 

And   making  better  this  good  old  earth. 

It's  serving  and  striving  thro'  strain  and  stress, 

It's   doing    your   noblest — that's  success. 


Winning  In  Life 


A  WEALTHY  family  in  England,  many  years 
ago,  took  the  children  for  a  holiday  into 
the  country.  Their  host,  a  gardener,  turned  over 
his  estate  for  the  week  end  to  the  visitors.  The 
children  went  swimming  in  a  pool.  One  of  the 
boys  began  to  drown,  and  the  other  boys  screamed 
for  help.  The  son  of  the  gardener  jumped  into 
the  pool  and  rescued  the  helpless  one. 

Later,  the  grateful  parents  asked  the  gardener 
what  they  could  do  for  the  youthful  hero.  The 
gardener  said  his  son  wanted  to  go  to  college 
some  day.  "He  wants  to  be  a  doctor,"  said  the 
gardener.  The  visitors  shook  hands  on  that.  "We'll 
be  glad  to  pay  his  way  through,"  they  said. 

When  Winston  Churchill  was  stricken  with 
pneumonia,  after  the  Teheran  Conference,  the 
King  of  England  instructed  that  the  best  doctor 
be  found  to  save  the  Prime  Minister.  That  doctor 
turned  out  to  be  Alexander  Fleming,  the  developer 
of  penicillin. 

"Rarely,"  said  Churchill  later,  "has  one  man 
owed  his  life  twice  to  the  same  rescuer." 

It  was  Sir  Alexander  who  saved  Churchill  in 
that  pool! 


What  people  say  behind  your  back  indicates 
your  standing  in  your  community. 


No  matter  what  effect  the  true  egotist  has  up- 
on others,  he  always  fascinates  himself. 
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Wise  and 

Otherwise 

To  see  the  number  of  people  on  the  dead  run  for 
the  dollar,  you  would  not  believe  that  the  gold  and 
silver  question  is  a  dead  issue  on  the  other  side  of  the 

grave.  Men  work  for  the  dollar,  worry 
CHASING  for  it,  starve  for  it,  steal  for  it,  kill 
SHADOWS       for  it,  sell  themselves  body  and  soul 

to  get  it,  and  it  slips  from  their  fin- 
gers. Count  the  men  who  once  were  called  success- 
ful, who  drove  fine  equipages  and  lived  in  lordly  man- 
sions, and  who  now  wear  seedy  clothes  and  last  year's 
hats.  After  all,  when  a  man  leaves  behind  only  a  fat 
wallet  he  has  made  a  fizzle  of  life.  Riches  are  not  for- 
ever, "as  he  came  forth  of  his  mother's  womb,  naked 
shall  he  return  to  go  as  he  came,  and  shall  take  noth- 
ing of  his  labor  which  he  may  carry  away  in  his 
hand." 

"Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the 
first-fruits  of  all  thine  increase ;  so  shall  thy  barns  be 
filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with 

new  wine." — Prov.  3  :9-10.  Trans- 
DO  YOU  lated     into     the     Business     Man's 

BELIEVE  IT?      Bible   it   reads:    "Honor   the   Lord 

with  a  regular  portion  of  thy 
profits,  and  with  part  of  the  returns  on  every  new 
venture,  so  shall  your  bank  account  be  always  fat, 
and  your  profit  and  loss  account  at  all  times  show  a 
satisfactory  balance."  Do  you  believe  it?  Have  you 
tried  it? 

#  #     # 

Some  men  might  make  their  fortunes  if  they 
would  go  into  the  hat  business.  They  can  tell 
your    size    to     the     thirty-second     of    an    inch,    and 

the  promptness  with  which  they  can 
FITTING  fit  what  they  hear  to  their  neigh- 
CAPS  bor's   heads   is    only   exceeded    by   their 

calm  forgetfulness  of  their  own  short- 
comings. If  people  were  only  as  generous  with 
their  contributions  as  they  are  with  sermons  the 
church  mortgage  would  soon  disappear.  Where  you 
find  a  man  passing  back  a  right  hander  from  the 
preacher  to  the  man  behind,  you  get  one  who  politely 
bows  to  the  collection  plate.  Some  of  these  close- 
feathered,  shot-proof  birds  will  take  all  the  powder 
and  lead  you  can  put  into  them  at  short  range,  and 
come  up  like  a  hell-diver  as  though  you  threw  bou- 
quets at  them. 

#  #     # 

Shakespeare  says:  "A  man  may  smile  and  smile 
and  be  a  villian,"  which  is  what  the  wise  man  meant 
when  he  said,  "A  man  that  flattereth  his  neighbor 
spreadeth  a  net  for  his  feet."  Be- 
THE  SMILE  ware  of  him  who  proclaims  your  vir- 
OF  DECEIT  tues  to  your  face.  The  churl  is  pref- 
erable to  the  honey-tongued  hypocrite 
who  lavishes  compliments  with  even  hand  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust.  Some  of  the  meanest  hounds 
that  ever  passed  for  men  could  outsmile  a  seraph. 
A  pleasant  countenance  is  a  delight  to  the  eye  when 
it  is  an  index  to  an  honest  heart,  but  kindness  when 


feigned,  is  as  deadly  as  cyanide.  It  is  always  safe 
to  reckon  that  the  man  whom  you  allow  to  tell  you 
what  a  fine  fellow  you  are,  will  furnish  the  next  man 
he  meets  with  the  gratuitous  information  that  you  are 
an  ass.  Some  flatterers  exercise  their  wiles  to  pro- 
voke a  reciprocity  in  compliments,  like  the  cat  rubs 
against  one's  legs  to  attract  notice  and  caress.  They 
may  be  harmless,  but  suspicion  is  always  warrantable. 

"IP  w  TT 

If  Noah  had  advertised  an  airplane  excursion  to 
the  moon,  or  a  midnight  trip  to  the  lower  regions,  any 
kind  of  a  price  might  have  been  put  on  the  admis- 
sion and  it  would  have  taken  an  army 
MISTAKES  to  keep  back  the  rush  of  fools.  Critics 
OF  NOAH  may  joke  about  Noah  and  poke  fun  at 
the  ark,  but  the  solemn  truth  conveyed 
by  the  story  of  the  flood  is  as  applicable  today  as 
when  the  "preacher  of  righteousness"tried  for  over  a 
century  to  pound  it  into  the  pates  of  the  giddy  sensu- 
ous crowd  over  whom  hung  the  dark  shadow  of  judg- 
ment. It  is  just  as  difficult  today  in  the  business,  so- 
cial and  religious  world  to  get  people  to  entertain  seri- 
ous thoughts  of  the  responsibility  of  life  and  its 
shadowy  uncertainty  as  ever.  "For  man  also  know- 
eth  not  his  time:  as  the  fishes  that  are  taken  in  an 
evil  net,  and  as  the  birds  that  are  caught  in  a  snare, 
so  are  the  sons  of  men  snared  in  an  evil  time,  when 
it  falleth  suddenly  upon  them." 
#      #      # 

The  reason  why  the  millennium  seems  so  far  off 
is  that  most  people  have  their  hands  so  full  they  can't 
make  even  a  left  handed  effort  to  help  their  less  for- 
tunate fellows.  They  even  snatch  at  pass- 
GRAB  ing  chances  with  their  teeth.  Saint  and 
GAME  sinner  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  a  mad 
rush  after  money  until  we  can  almost  spell 
creed  with  a  "g."  Better  is  a  handful  with  quietness, 
than  both  hands  full  with  travail  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
"Woe  to  the  man  with  hands  so  occupied  that  he  cannot 
grip  some  poor  sinking  wretch  or  get  in  a  body  blow  on 
some  evil  that  threatens  the  common  good.  It  is  hard 
to  say  which  is  worse,  the  dodger  who  lies  down  in  a 
dugout  while  the  4.7  guns  of  the  devil  are  pouring 
their  hissing  shrapnel  into  his  comrades,  or  the  hog- 
eyed,  pot-bellied  ghoul  who  gathers  loot  amid  the  cries 
and  groans  of  the  dying  and  takes  himself  off  to  gloat 
over  his  success. 

What  this  world  wants  is  not  so  much  a  revival 
of  religion  as  a  revival  of  common  honesty.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  to  fail  in  busi- 
ness, while  today  insolvency  does  not 
WANTED,  A  interfere  with  church  standing  in  the 
REVIVAL  slightest.     Men  pay  five  cents  on  the 

dollar,  and  go  on  without  a  thought 
of  the  injunction,  "Owe  no  man  anything."  You  will 
never  get  the  ungodly  to  take  much  stock  in  the  god- 
liness of  a  man  who  fails,  lives  in  a  fine  house,  and 
flourishes  around  as  the  agent  of  his  wife.  Most 
men  can  see  through  the  hole  in  a  ladder,  if  there  is 
light  on  the  other  side,  and  there  is  a  fairly  distinct 
conception  abroad  amongst  outsiders  as  to  the  stand- 
ard set  by  Christian  doctrine  touching  the  outward 
life.  There  are  plenty  of  honest  men  who  fail,  for 
misfortune  comes  upon  all.  The  man  in  the  church 
or  out  of  it,  who  is  honestly  endeavoring  to  pay  his 
debts  has  the  respect  of  the  community. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  OCTOBER,  1982  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS Robert  Gaither 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  Ginger  Miller 

(thinks  about  how  her  behavior  might  affect  onother  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Jackie  Nichols 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   Kurt   Blanding 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS    Maurice   Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what   he   has   with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  .'. Kurt  Blanding 

(goes   out  of  his   way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Noel  Bourgeois 

(has  pride  in  her  school  ond  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Linda    Dervin 

(means  what   he  says  and   does) 

APPLICATION   Tony  Castro 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Ginger  Miller 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Joey  Farlow 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE Cissy  Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Pat   Lewchenko 

Cfr/es  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Joyce  Hunt 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Peggy  Klock 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS Jackie  Andonian 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  _ Adrianne  Kelly 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends    of    what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

Cover  Story 

The  pictures  on  the  cover  were  created  by  some 
of  our  pupils  working  with  their  teacher.  Along 
with  Hallowe'en  posters  from  other  schools,  these 
pictures  were  displayed  at  a  local  place  of  business. 


Swings 

I    swing    on    the    swings.    I   play   on   the   merry- 
go-round. 

Nicki   Dati,   Pupil 


Weather 

It    is    sunny    and    cool.    I    like   the    sun.    I    play 
outside   in  the   sun. 

Thomas   O'Keeffe,  Pupil 

o 


Play 


I  like  to  play  basketball   and   eat  candy.   I  also 
like  to  sing  and  whistle. 

Tony   Castro,    Pupil 
with    assistance 


Halloween 

I    like    Halloween    because    of   trick   or   treat.    I 
will  get  some  candy. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


Lunch 

I  go  to  the  Main  House  after  gym  class.  I  had 
turkey,  stuffing,  mashed  potatoes,  and  cranberry 
sauce.  I  ate  a  lot. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
o 


Mommy's  Car 


My  mother  bought  a  new  car.  It  is  a  black  car. 
I  like  to  ride  in  Mommy's  new  car. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


My 


The  Alphabet 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  printed  in  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers.  When  I  read  a  book, 
some  letters  are  written  in  capital  letters.  Most 
letters  are  written  in  small  letters.  I  like  to  read 
books  with  pictures  in  them. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
o 

Radio 

I  have  a  radio  at  home.  It  is  a  portable  radio 
and  it  is  so  small  that  I  can  carry  it  around.  I 
like  listening  to  music  and  to  other  programs.  I 
also  listen  for  the  news  and  the  weather  forecast. 
I  learn  a  lot  listening  to  my  radio. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
o 

My  Duck 

Today  is  Friday.  I  like  to  play  with  my  duck. 
The  duck  says,  "Quack,  quack,  quack." 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


Music 

I  love  music.  I  can  sing  simple  songs  like  "Yan- 
kee Doodle  Dandy,"  "This  Old  Man",  and  many 
others.  I  also  do  my  exercises  through  music. 

Adrianne  Kelley,  Pupil 
with    assistance 


My  Handwork 

In  class  I  do  a  lot  of  handwork.  I  pick  up 
blocks  and  put  them  in  the  box.  I  put  beads  in 
the  can.  I  put  cubes  on  the  tray.  I  enjoy  picking 
up  things. 

After  my  work  my  teacher  gives  me  a  toy  to 
play  with.  She  gives  me  a  rubber  ball  that  squeaks 
when  I  squeeze.  I  like  the  sound  of  this  ball. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 
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Shopping 

I  went  to  K-Mart  with  Mrs.  Arnold.  I  saw  a  lot 
of  people  shopping-  in  the  store.  I  saw  toys,  candies, 
clothes,  and  watches.  Mrs.  Arnold  and  I  (went 
where  the  cassette  players  are.  She  talked  to  the 
saleswoman  about  the  cassette  player  that  I  like; 
then    she    bought  one    for  me. 

I  played  my  new  casette  player  when  I  got  back 
to  the  dormitory.  I  like  listening  to  my  tapes. 
Sometimes  I  tape  my  class  activities.  I  am  going  to 
take  care  of  my  cassette  player. 

Linda    Dervin,    Pupil 


Apple  Picking 

Apple  picking  is  fun.  I  saw  big  apple  trees  with 
ripened  apples.  Some  trees  have  red  apples  while 
some  have  green  ones.  I  like  the  red  apples.  They 
are   delicious.  Apples   are  good  for  you. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


My  Operation 

On  Friday,  September  24,  I  went  to  the  Paoli 
Memorial  Hospital  with  Mrs.  dinger.  We  left  early 
in  the  morning. 

When  I  got  to  the  hospital,  we  sat  and  waited 
for  my  surgery.  We  went  on  the  elevator  upstairs 
to  the  second  floor  of  the  hospital.  After  that  I 
put  on  my  hospital  pajamas;  then  I  lay  down  on 
the  hospital  bed.  The  nurse  took  me  for  a  ride 
to  the  operating  room.  After  that  my  doctor  came 
and  gave  me  a  needle.  I  fell  asleep;  then  they 
operated  on  my  eyes. 

When  I  woke  up,  it  was  over  and  I  had  patches 
on  my  eyes. 

Now  I  feel  better  and  everybody  tells  me  I 
look  great! 

Kurt   Blanding,   Pupil 


Cooking 


When  I  go  home  I  help  Mommy  cook.  We  make 
macaroni  and  cheese.  That's  my  favorite.  I  grate 
the  cheese.  I  like  to  do  that. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 


The  Telephone 


I  want  a  telephone.  I  like  to  talk  on  the  tele- 
phone. I  talk  to  Bobby.  I  say,  "How  are  you?" 

I  also  like  to  go  bye-bye  in  the  car  and  drink 
soda. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


Shop  Class 

I  like  shop  class.  I  am  making  a  picture  frame. 
I  am  sanding  wood  to  make  a  placque,  too.  I  try 
to  be  a  good  boy. 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 


My  Favorite  Teacher 


Miss  Donna  is  my  favorite.  She  helps  me  with 
my  work.  She  plays  with  me  at  recess  time,  too. 
She  is  the  nicest  person  I  have  ever  known.  I  like 
Miss  Donna  a  whole  lot. 

Robert    Gaither,    Pupil 
o 

My  Summer  Vacation 

I  had  a  great  time  during  my  summer  vacation. 
I  played  the  drums  at  the  Hammond  State  School. 
I  also  played  for  the  Hammond  Jaycees  in  July. 

I  got  a  new  radio  and  a  new  tape  recorder.  I 
taped  the  Miss  America  pageant  on  my  new  tape 
recorder. 

My  mother  took  me  swimming  in  Morgan  City. 
I  am  a  good  swimmer. 

I  also  practiced  my  piano  playing.  Now  I  can 
play  "Chopsticks"  and  the  grace  we  sing  before 
meals. 

Christopher   Manfre,   Pupil 


Apple  Picking 

On  Thursday,  the  30th  of  September,  we  went 
apple  picking  at  a  farm  in  West  Chester.  We  went 
there  in  the  van.  I  picked  a  lot  of  apples. 

Miss  DeLeon  went  with  us.  That  day  was  her 
birthday.  The  other  students  who  went  were:  Pat, 
Linda,  Jackie,  Ginger,  Joseph,  Robert,  and  Kurt. 
Mrs.  Dillworth  and  Mrs.  Ou  went  with  us  also. 

We  stayed  until  3:00  p.m.  It  was  the  second  time 
I  had  been  apple  picking.  Did  I  have  a  good  time? 
I  sure  did! 

Noel    Bourgeois,    Pupil 
o 
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FROM  THE  STUDY  .  .  . 

Our  pupils  and  staff  have  now  been  back  to 
school  for  many  weeks.  The  traditional  fall  ac- 
tivities are  keeping  everyone  very  busy. 

The  pupils  have  become  accustomed  to  their  new 
teaching  schedules  and  are  enjoying  their  extra 
curricula  activities  —  bell  choir  trips,  apple  pick- 
ing, trips  to  McDonald's,  to  Burger-King,  to  Sesame 
Place,  and  on  the  grounds  recreation  (parties,  sing- 
alongs).  Hallowe'en,  of  course,  was  one  of  the 
highlights   of  the  past  month. 

Already  it  is  time  to  include  the  information  in 
regard  to  the  Christmas  recess.  Please  help  us  to 
smoothly  carry  out  all  the  details  involved  in  the 
departure  and  return  of  our  young  ones. 

Anna   C.  Perry, 
Executive    Director 


FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 
CHRISTMAS  -  1982 

FLIGHT  DEPARTURES  —  THURSDAY, 

DECEMBER  16,   1982 

FLIGHT  RETURNS  —  TUESDAY, 

JANUARY  4,  1983 

Please  Read  Carefully 

We  again  realize  we  have  to  re-state  procedures 
for  flight  departures  and  arrivals  at  the  airport. 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  pupils 
to  the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  we  schedule  our  transportation  and  per- 
sonnel to  meet  all  arriving  flight  pupils  at  the  air- 
port on  the  particular  date  set  for  that  purpose. 
Everyone's  cooperation  is  sincerely  appreciated. 
It  creates  serious  problems  when  we  do  not  receive 
the  necessary  information  at  the  time  it  is  needed. 
Please   read   carefully  the   paragraphs   below. 

DEPARTURES   FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week  ahead 
of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  pupils,  whether 
they  are  flying  escorted  or  unescorted.  This  will 
permit  the  checking  of  luggage  BEFORE  the 
pupil  goes  to  the  flight  departure  gate  to  board 
the  plane;  as  we  must  now  take  all  unescorted 
pupils  TO  THE  DEPARTURE  GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  pupil's  ultimate  departure  gate)  because  we 
must  turn  the  pupil  over  to  the  escort  at  the 
escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to  know  a 
week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  airline,  flight 
date,  flight  due  time,  flight  number,  and  where 
the  flight  is  coming  from. 

ARRIVALS   IN  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the  air- 
line on  which  the  pupils  will  be  arriving,  their 
flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

2.  If  the  pupil  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  es- 
cort's name  and  relationship  to  the  pupil.  We 
need  to  know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is 
checked  or  hand  carried.  The  pupil  will  be  met 
at  his  arrival  gate. 


A  Behavior  Management  Program  in  In- 
creasing Appropriate  Behavior  in  a  Multi- 
handicapped  (Visually  Impaired/Mental- 
ly Retarded)  Boy. 

Introduction 

Peter  is  one  of  the  multihandicapped  (visually 
impaired/mentally  retarded)  pupils  in  my  eating 
class  who  consistently  presents  a  problem  with  re- 
gard to  holding  his  spoon  when  eating  a  salad. 
When  the  salad  is  placed  in  front  of  him  he  will 
drop  the  spoon  and  refuse  to  pick  it  up. 

When  I  help  Peter  with  his  salad,  i.e.,  put  a 
spoonful  of  salad  into  his  mouth,  he  will  eat  it 
but  will  not  hold  onto  the  spoon.  I  have  noticed 
that  each  time  Peter  does  not  like  a  certain  type 
of  food;  or,  if  he  is  unfamiliar  with  a  particular 
type  of  food,  he  will  not  hold  onto  the  spoon.  Peter's 
refusal  to  hold  the  spoon  occurs  not  only  with 
salad,  but  also  with  other  foods,  e.g.,  vegetables. 

Peter's  inappropriate  behavior,  refusing  to  hold 
the  spoon  when  he  is  presented  with  salad  during 
the  meal  time  is  a  problem;  because  I  also  have 
other  children  to  assist;  and  they  likewise  have  to 
finish  their  meal  within  the  alloted  forty  minute 
eating  class  time  period.  I  frequently  have  to  stay 
with  Peter  for  his  entire  meal  time. 

Due  to  Peter's  refusal  to  hold  a  spoon  when 
presented  with  salad,  I  conducted  this  study  to 
determine  the  effects  of  presenting  the  salad  either 
before  or  after  the  main  course.  I  wished  to  deter- 
mine if  refusal  to  hold  the  spoon  might  be  a  func- 
tion of  satiation  with  the  main  course;  and,  if 
spoon  behavior  would  increase  if  the  salad  were 
presented  before  the  main   course. 

Subject 

Peter  is  a  fourteen  year  old,  visually  handi- 
capped male  who  functions  in  the  range  of  the 
profoundly  mentally  retarded.  He  is  non-verbal ; 
and  does  not  respond  to  his  name  nor  to  simple 
commands.  He  has  an  optice  nerve  problem  but 
generally  has  good  travel  vision.  He  has  difficulty 
with  bright  lights.  At  present  Peter  receives  pheno- 
barbital  for  seizure  control  and  a  stool  softner. 

Setting 

I  conducted  this  study  at  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind,  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  I  observed 
Peter  in  the  dining  room,  every  lunch  time,  each 
school  day   (Monday  -  Friday). 

Method 

My  observation  with  Peter  took  place  for  ap- 
proximately seven  minutes  (salad  time),  each  day 
during  the  eating  class  time  period.  A  repeater  stop 
watch  was  used  in  this  study.  I  used  Duration  Re- 
cording in  recording  Peter's  behavior.  This  type 
of  recording  provides  a  measure  of  how  long  Peter 
would  engage  in  holding  the  spoon  during  salad 
time.  For  example,  when  Peter  held  onto  the  spoon 
as  soon  as  I  presented  his  salad,  I  immediately 
started     the     repeater     stop     watch.     When     Peter 

(Please  turn  to  page  6) 
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CHILDREN'S 
CORNER 


YOUR  NEIGHBOR'S  SUNSHINE 

F  YOU  have  no  sunshine  of  your  own,  bor- 
row some  from  your  neighbor.  That's  my 
motto."  Old  Aunt  Jenny,  who  had  lived  in 
Mayville,  had  often  said  that  to  Jo  Ann 
when  the  child  had  run  over  to  visit  with 
the  dear  old  woman.  No,  not  Jo  Ann's  aunt 
— she  was  the  aunt  of  the  whole  village. 

Jo  Ann  had  laughed  the  first  time  about  the  bor- 
rowed sunshine,  and  replied,  "But  if  your  neighbor 
has  sunshine,  you  probably  will,  too." 

"Maybe  not,"  Aunt  Jenny  had  said.  "What  I 
mean  is  this:  When  you  can  find  nothing  in  this 
world  to  be  glad  about,  look  over  to  your  neighbor 
and  rejoice  over  his  possessions." 

That  was  the  reason,  of  course,  the  dear  soul 
was  aunt  to  everyone  in  town,  because  she  rejoiced 
with  her  neighbors. 

But  Jo  Ann  was  not  in  Mary- 
ville  now.  She  was  shut  up  in  a 
tenament  house  in  a  big  city,  away 
from  the  friends  she  had  always 
known. 

Mother  and  daddy  haa  gone  to 
Europe  for  the  summer,  and  Jo  Ann 
was  left  with  Aunt  Myra  in  the 
city.  Of  course  she  had  wanted  to 
go  with  her  parents,  but  that  just 
couldn't  be,  so  Jo  Ann  was  loving 
Aunt  Myra  and  trying  to  learn  how 
children  spend  a  cooped-up  summer 
when  the  only  outdoor  yard  you 
have  to  play  in  is  a  high  box  hang- 
ing out  on  a  brick  wall,  where  you 
can  go  out  and  look  down  on  the 
cars  and  noisy  vehicles  that  would 
run  over  you  down  in  the  street. 

Jo  Ann  had  gone  on  singing,  and 
was  such  a  ray  of  sunshine  that 
Aunt  Myra  was  happy  to  have  her 
borrowed  for  the  summer.  But 
dearie  me!  Jo  Ann  had  a  sorrow 
that  she  had  not  yet  tolc"  anyone 
about. 

It  was  to  be  Children's  Day  in 
the  big  city  church.  Myra  herself 
had  something  to  do  *>  +  the  church. 
She  would  help  sing  iu  the  chorus 
of  praise.  Now,  always  at  homt; 
her  flower  garden  and  mother's  had 
helped  decorate  the  church.  This 
year  she  would  have  no  flowers  to 
give. 

Jo  Ann  was  lonely  for  her  gar- 
den and  friends,  anyway,  so  she 
crept     outside,     that     Aunt     Myra 
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might  not  see  her  sad  little  face.  Right  there  she 
thought  of  Aunt  Jenny  and  her  motto,  "If  you  have 
no  sunshine  of  your  own,  borrow  some  from  your 
neighbor." 

Jo  Ann  sighed.  "It's  not  sunshine  I  want;  it's 
flowers.  I've  never  gone  to  church  on  Children's 
Day  without  taking  some  posies,  never  in  my  life." 

Just  then  she  spied  the  flower  box  across  at  the 
other  apartment.  To  be  sure,  she  had  enjoyed  it 
many  a  time,  but  just  now  it  made  her  smile.  "I 
can't  borrow  my  neighbor's  flowers  to  take  to  church, 
but  I  can  enjoy  them,"  she  said,  so  leaned  over  the 
railing  and  talked  to  the  blossoms. 

Now  peeping  from  behind  a  curtain  of  the  glass 
door  of  the  other  apartment  was  the  gentleman  who 
lived  there  alone.     That  was  not  the  first  time  he 
had  peeped  at  Jo  Ann,  for  he  liked  her  sunny  sweet- 
ness.    Besides  seeing  the  smile  this 
time,   he  had  first  seen  the  bit  of 
shadow  on  her  face,  so  he  stepped 
out    and    spoke    a    pleasant    "Good 
morning." 

That  was  how  they  began  to  be 
acquainted.  First  they  talked  about 
her  flowers  at  home,  which  just  led 
naturally  to  how  Jo  Ann  missed  the 
flowers  for  Children's  Day. 

"You  shall  have  some  of  mine," 
promised  the  man. 

"Not  spoil  your  pretty  flower 
box!"  exclaimed  the  child. 

"Tut,  tut !"  said  the  man.  "Don't 
you  know  that  flowers  are  like  peo- 
ple, the  more  they  give,  the  more 
they  have?  It  does  the  posies  good 
to  share.  Children's  Day  is  day 
after  tomorrow.  Then  tomorrow 
evening,  provided  you  have  not  lost 
the  song  that  floats  to  me  sometimes 
as  you  sing  about  the  house,  ex- 
pect me  to  knock  at  your  door  and 
deliver  my  posies." 

Of  course  Jo  Ann  did  not  forget 
the  song.  She  felt  especially  like 
singing.  Toward  evening  she  heard 
the  knock  and  hurried  to  answer. 
Dear  me !  All  the  flowers  that  man 
delivered  never  grew  in  that  flower 
box,  although  a  few  of  them  did. 
The  florist  where  they  were  pur- 
chased wondered  what  that  gray- 
haired  man  meant  to  do  with  so 
many  flowers.  He  had  to  walk  to 
church  with  Jo  Ann  the  next  day 
to  help  her  carry  them.  Besides,  he 
stayed  to  hear  her  sing. 
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A  Behavior  Management  Program 

(From  page  U) 

dropped  his  spoon,  I  stopped  the  watch.  When 
Peter  again  held  onto  his  spoon,  I  kept  the  watch 
on;  and  so  on,  until  he  finished  his  salad.  At  the 
end  of  the  eating1  period  I  recorded  the  total  length 
of  time  of  Peter's  spoon  holding  behavior  during 
salad  time  and  marked  the  corresponding  line  on 
the    graph. 

Initially,  I  took  a  one  week  base  line  measure- 
ment in  order  to  establish  the  data  that  would 
indicate  that  Peter  needed  to  have  a  program  in- 
stituted to  increase  his  spoon  holding  behavior. 
After  the  baseline  measurement,  I  calculated  the 
average  duration  of  Peter's  spoon  holding  be- 
havior. Peter  held  his  spoon  when  presented  with 
salad  for  an  average  of  almost  three  minutes  (two 
minutes  and  forty  seconds)  of  the  seven  minutes 
allotted   to   salad   time. 

The  baseline  measurement  showed  that  there 
was  a  need  to  institute  a  program  to  have  Peter 
increase  holding  his  spoon  during  salad  time.  In 
Peter's  case,  I  used  an  Experimental  Research  de- 
sign. The  program  was  conducted  for  twenty  days 
in  the  eating  class  time  period. 

The  first  five  sessions  constituted  the  base  line 
condition.  The  base  line  reflected  the  normal  or 
usual  handling  of  Peter;  so  that  base  line  was 
Experiment  1.  Peter  had  been  presented  with  his 
salad  after  the  main  course  when  I  began  Ex- 
periment 1. 

The  next  five  sessions  (Experiment  2)  were 
concerned  with  presenting  the  salad  before  the 
main  course.  Data  from  these  sesions  provided  a 
comparison   to   Experiment  1. 

Phase  1  alone  did  not  clearly  show  sufficient 
data  nor  information  of  comparison  between  the 
two  conditions;  therefore  I  conducted  another  two 
five  session  experiments   (Experiment  3  &  4.) 

The  reliability  checks  were  done  by  Dr.  Robert 
Means,  a  consulting  psychologist  who  works  for 
the  school  under  a  PL  89  -  313  grant.  Dr.  Means 
is  a  professor  of  Psychology  at  West  Chester  State 
College,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Means 
comes  to  our  school  once  a  week.  Because  of  his 
limited  time  here  the  reliability  checks  were  made 
at  least  once  during  each  phase  of  the  study.  Dur- 
ing these  checks  he  made  simultaneous  and  inde- 
pendent observations.  After  his  observation  and 
my  observation,  recording  sheets  were  compared, 
and  scored  by  dividing  the  smaller  number  by  the 
larger  number.  The  quotient  was  multiplied  by  one 
hundred  to  obtain  the  percentage  agreement.  The 
reliability  checks  in  this  study  during  Experiment 
1,  2,  3  and  4  all  equalled  one  hundred  per  cent 
agreement.  The  data  on  my  recording  sheet  were 
a  little  longer  when  compared  to  Dr.  Means'  record 
sheet,  (by  approximately  five  to  ten  seconds)  ;  how- 
ever, when  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  minute,  the 
figures  were  equal  to  the  other  recorder. 


Results 

On  Experiment  1,  Peter  held  the  spoon  for  an 
average  of  forty-three  percent  for  the  five- seven 
minute    sessions. 

Experiment  2,  Peter's  average  rate  of  holding 
the  spoon  during  salad  time  for  the  five  minute 
sessions  was  one  hundred  percent. 

Then  on  the  third  experiment,  Peter  achieved  an 
average  of  ninety-four  percent  for  the  next  five 
sessions. 

On  the  final  experiment  (Experiment  4)  Peter's 
average  rate  of  holding  the  spoon  for  the  five  three 
minute  sessions  was  one  hundred  percent. 

Discussion 

In  this  study,  the  data  indicated  a  significate 
effect  when  salad  was  presented  before  the  main 
course.  Peter's  spoon  holding  behavior  was  much 
better  and  longer  when  salad  was  given  before 
the  main  course.  As  Peter  held  onto  the  spoon 
longer,  he  finished  his  salad  earlier  so  that  in- 
stead of  the  initial  seven  minutes  (Experiment  1) 
salad  time,  it  took  only  four  minutes  for  him  to 
eat  his  salad  during  Experiment  2;  and  then,  for 
the  last  two  sessions  (Experiments  3  &  4),  it  took 
only  three  minutes  (average)  to  finish  eating  the 
salad.  This  was  because  Peter  held  onto  his  spoon. 

Experiments  2  &  4  indicate  that  Peter  held  onto 
his  spoon  one  hundred  percent  when  presented  a 
salad  before  the  main  course.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Peter  continuously  held  his  spoon  for  the  en- 
tire salad  time.  Occasionally,  Peter  would  drop 
the  spoon;  but  when  I  let  him  hold  his  spoon  again 
he  continued   holding  it. 

Peter  consistently  held  the  spoon  when  salad 
was  presented  before  the  main  course;  but  when 
it  was  presented  after  the  main  course  he  sometimes 
would  not  hold  onto  his  spoon  for  a  longer  time. 
The  data  made  me  believe  that  Peter's  not  holding 
the  spoon  when  presented  with  salad  after  the  main 
course   was    due   to   satiation. 

Due  to  the  unavailability  of  another  repeater 
stop  watch  my  data  on  Peter's  length  of  sessions 
were  not  accurate.  I  did  all  of  them  by  approxima- 
tions. This  study  should  be  done  by  using  two 
repeater  stop  watches.  One  watch  for  recording  the 
spoon  holding  behavior  and  another  one  for  re- 
cording the  length  of  time  that  Peter  did  not  hold 
the  spoon.  In  this  way,  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
at  least  an  accurate  number  of  the  total  time  for 
eating  salad  by  adding  the  total  number  of  minutes 
of  spoon  holding  and  the  total  number  of  minutes 
of  not  holding  the  spoon. 

Maureen  R.   Cometa,   Teacher 


(This  article  is  taken  from  NATIONAL  FEDERA- 
TION OF  THE  BLIND  NEWSLETTER  FOR  PAR- 
ENTS OF  BLIND  CHILDREN.  Vol.  1,  No.  4,  July, 
1982) 
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MOM,  AM  I  BUND? 

By  John  A.  Cheadle 

Children's  questions  have  always  been  a  de- 
light and  an  enigma  to  parents.  In  answering  our 
children's  questions  we  provide  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  growth  and  development 
and,  in  so  doing,  we  pave  the  way  to  more  ques- 
tioning. Questioning  is  a  way  for  a  child  to  sort 
out  confusion  and  resolve  concerns.  Our  answers 
to  these  questions  will  have  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  child.  We  answer  questions  in  a  multitude 
of  ways,  and  our  children  learn  very  early  in  life 
that  our  behavior  is  often  more  significant  than 
our  words.  Further,  our  words  and  behavior  often 
seem  to  the  child  to  be  in  conflict  with  each  other; 
this  is  especially  true  in  the  areas  of  profound 
questions  —  those  questions  to  which  we,  as  adults, 
are  still  seeking  resolution.  Blindness  and  visual 
impairment  is  one  area  where  such  profound  ques- 
tions will  arise. 

My  wife  had  to  deal  with  such  a  question  sev- 
eral months  ago.  Chaz,  our  four  year  old  son,  ran 
into  the  kitchen  but,  instead  of  the  usual  .  .  . 
"Mom,  can  I  have  a  Graham  cracker?"  or  "Mom, 
John  Earl  hit  me!"  .  .  .  this  time  the  question  was: 
"Mom,  am  I  blind?"  Although  we  had  often  dis- 
cussed blindness  and  the  fact  that  he  did  not  see 
everything  that  others  did,  Barbara  was  some  taken 
back  at  such  a  direct  question.  It  brought  back 
the  memory  of  the  day  Barbara  and  I  began  to 
deal  with  that  very  question  ■ —  the  day  Chaz  be- 
came a  part  of  our  family.  When  we  decided  to 
adopt  a  blind  child,  we  did  so  because  we  believed 
that  we  had  carefully  examined  our  beliefs  and 
attitudes  regarding  blindness.  We  had  been  pro- 
fessionally involved  in  work  with  the  blind,  and 
also  active  in  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
for  several  years.  We  had  many  friends  and 
acquaintances  throughout  the  country  who  were 
competent  and  competitive  blind  adults.  We 
believed  then,  as  now  that  the  NFB  had  de- 
veloped the  most  accurate  and  progressively  phil- 
osophy toward  blindness  that  existed.  As  a  result 
of  all  these  factors,  we  believed  that  we  would  be 
able  to  provide  a  blind  child  with  a  positive,  pro- 
gressive attitude  toward  blindness. 

When  we  received  the  medical  reports  on  Chaz, 
they  were  several  months  old.  The  reports  said  that 
he  was  totally  blind  in  his  left  eye  and  hod  severely 
restricted  vision  in  his  right  eye,  both  due  to 
glaucoma.  The  report  further  stated  that  an  opera- 
tion was  needed  for  the  right  eye.  The  adoption 
agency  informed  us  that  there  was  little  chance 
that  he  would  receive  any  medical  treatment  before 
he  was  adopted.  Knowing  the  nature  of  glaucoma, 
we  assumed  that  he  would  be  totally  blind  when 
we  received  him. 

On  the  evening  of  March  5,  1980,  we  went  to 
the  airport  to  pick  him  up.  We  noticed  immediately 
that  he  did  have  some  vision  in  his  right  eye.  Our 
joy  at  having  him  as  a  member  of  our  family  took 
precedence  over  all  other  considerations  and  it 
was  not  until  very  late  that  evening  that  we  dis- 
cussed his  vision. 


After  the  children  had  settled  into  sleep,  we 
sat  at  the  kitchen  table  in  one  of  those  quiet  moods 
of  pleasure  and  concern  to  discuss  this  occurrence. 
There  are  moments  of  emotion  that  reveal  to  each 
of  us  the  precise  nature  of  what  we  really  believe. 
Barbara  and  I  had  experienced  such  a  moment  that 
evening.  Barbara's  reaction  to  the  fact  that  Chaz 
had  some  vision  was:  "Thank  God!"  My  reaction 
was:  "Oh,  my  God!"  While  these  reactions  may 
seem  to  be  representative  of  opposite  points  of 
view,  they  are  not.  What  they  meant  was  that 
neither  of  us  had  really  resolved  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  persons  who  have  some  vision  are 
blind.  We  had  been  confronted  with  the  reality  of 
our  own  beliefs.  We  still  associated  vision  (no 
matter  how  little)  with  sightedness,  and  no  vision 
with  blindness.  Despite  our  experiences  we  still  de- 
fined blindness  on  the  basis  of  sight!  We  talked 
at  length  that  night,  just  as  we  have  on  many  nights 
since,  about  blindness  and  what  it  really  meant  to 
us.  We  had  read  and  discussed  "A  Definition  of 
Blindness"  written  by  Dr.  Jernigan,  President  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Blind.  This  article 
remained  in  the  forefront  of  our  minds  as  we 
worked  our  way  through  our  own  misconceptions 
and  negative  attitudes.  It  was  now  time  to  put 
the  "functional"  definition  of  blindness  into  prac- 
tice with  our  own  son.  We  realized  that  our  ques- 
tions about  Chaz's  vision  needed  to  be  asked  in 
terms  of  his  ability  to  function  competitively  with 
others.  Could  he  do  most  things  well  and  com- 
petitively with  vision,  or  would  he  need  to  learn 
many  alternative  techniques  in  order  to  do  what 
other  kids  his  age  could  do?  At  that  time,  we  did 
not  know  the  answers  and  we  still  do  not  know  all 
of  them,  but  we  have  begun  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion consistently  with  respect  to  function. 

The  ability  to  function  at  an  appropriate  level 
is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  expectations. 
Expectations  are  contingent  on  a  wide  variety  of 
personal  characteristics:  age,  intellectual  ability, 
emotional  make-up,  size,  sex,  coordination,  etc.  We 
decided  that  we  could  treat  blindness  in  the  same 
way  we  treated  all  of  the  other  characteristics. 
For  example,  in  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  raising 
children  we  teach  alternative  techniques  for  those 
tasks  that  they  are  capable  of  performing  for  a 
particular  characteristic.  If  a  child  is  short  we 
teach  him  to  use  a  stool  to  reach  the  sink.  If  a 
child  is  clumsy  we  may  use  plastic  ware  instead 
of  glass  or  china  until  further  motor-skill  develop- 
ment occurs;  we  do  not  continue  to  do  everything 
for  our  children  because  of  a  particular  character- 
istic. Indeed,  we  regularly  teach  and  use  alternative 
techniques  so  that  our  child  can  continue  to  grow, 
develop,  and  meet  expectations.  However,  when  the 
child  happens  to  be  blind  (including  children  with 
some  vision)  we  often  overlook  the  possibility  of 
alternative  techniques  or  assign  some  term  of  infer- 
iority to  the  technique. 

One  of  the  first  problems  we  had  to  deal  with, 
did  not  relate  to  Chaz's  vision,  but  rather  to  his 
body  build.  We  discovered  that  because  he  was 
"stout"  we  could  not  teach  him  to  use  the  same 
techniques  in  dresing  and  undressing  that  we  had 
taught  his  older  "skinny"  brother  to  use.  In  re- 
gards   to   his    vision,    we    learned    many   things   the 
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first  few  months.  The  first  thing  we  observed  was 
that  he  had  very  poor,  if  any  depth  perception.  He 
could  see  texture  and  contrast  changes  (carpet  to 
tile,  cracks  in  the  sidewalk,  grass  and  walk,  etc.) 
but  he  did  not  know  if  that  contrast  signaled  a  drop 
,a  step  up,  or  neither.  To  help  him  learn  to  deal 
with  this,  I  made  a  cane  for  him  by  cutting  down 
a  regular  NFB  cane  (child  size  canes  are  now 
available  from  the  NFB).  It  proved  to  be  most 
helpful  in  teaching  him  about  his  environment, 
developing  some  spatial  concepts  and  giving  him 
confidence  in  moving  about.  I  understand  that  a 
future  article  will  deal  exclusively  with  canes  and 
young  children,  so  I  will  not  expand  any  further 
on  this  experience. 

One  problem  we  experienced  (and  still  do)  came 
not  from  Chaz,  but  from  us.  We  found  that  we 
have  a  tendency  to  assume  any  difficulty  Chaz  ex- 
periences in  doing  or  learning  something  must  be 
associated  with  his  vision.  Well,  that's  not  so.  I 
particularly  noticed  this  when  I  was  teaching  our 
two  sons  how  to  pound  nails.  I  immediately  as- 
sumed that  Chaz's  uncoordinated  and  clumsy  ef- 
forts were  due  to  his  vision;  until  I  realized  his 
brother  had  the  very  same  problems.  Patience  and 
practice  eventually  made  profficient  nail-pounders 
out  of  both  of  them.  However,  I  did  teach  Chaz  how 
to  find  the  nail  with  his  finger,  then  place  the 
hammer  on  the  nail  as  he  removed  his  finger.  In 
his  first  attempts,  he  held  his  head  so  close  to  the 
nail  in  an  effort  to  see  it,  that  he  was  in  real 
danger  of  ending  up  with  a  bruised  or  broken  nose. 

Other  alternative  techniques  Chaz  has  learned 
to  use  include:  putting  his  finger  inside  his  glass 
when  pouring  water  so  he  can  tell  when  it  is  full 
(we  had  a  flooded  kitchen  a  couple  of  times  before 
we  realized  he  couldn't  see  the  water)  ;  putting 
his  finger  over  the  bristles  on  his  tooth  brush  when 
sticking  it  under  the  faucet  to  clean  it  (again,  he 
couldn't  see  the  water)  ;  using  touch  to  buckle 
his  belt,  button  his  shirts,  and  find  the  tags  on 
his  T-shirts  (so  he  can  tell  front  from  back).  In 
some  areas,  of  course,  using  his  vision  is  best  and 
most  appropriate.  Barbara  does  not  mind  washing 
his  hands  and  his  nose  after  a  creative  session  with 
the   watercolors   or  fingerpaints. 

Another  concern  we  have  is  that  we  not  create 
an  environment  where  Chaz  feels  pressure  to  re- 
port seeing  things  he  really  does  not  see.  This  is 
important  for  two  reasons;  — first,  so  that  we 
and  he  can  better  determine  what  his  functional 
vision  is;  and  second,  so  that  Chaz  does  not  get 
into  the  habits  of  "faking  sight"  and  lying  to  please 
or  meet  the  expectations  of  others.  Our  first  rule 
became:  never  ask  him  "Do  you  see  this?"  For  ex- 
ample, during  a  drive  in  the  car,  we  will  make 
comments  about  the  scenery  and  call  our  children's 
attention  to  this  or  that.  We  may  say  .  .  .  "There 
are  some  cows  on  mother's  side".  .  .  .  but  never 
"Do  you  see  the  cows?"  So  far,  this  approach  has 
been   successful   and  helpful. 

What  does  it  really  mean  when  a  child  asks 
"Am  I  blind?"  In  the  final  analysis  it  should  not 
mean  any  more  than  asking  am  I  a  girl?  or  a  boy? 


am  I  smart?  or  short?  These*  'characteristics,  in 
and  of  themselves  are  merely  elements  that  help 
comprise  the  individual.  The  real  question  becomes : 
Can  I,  as  a  blind  person,  or  as  a  boy,  or  as  a  girl, 
or  as  a  short  person,  compete  in  all  areas  of  life 
on  an  equal  basis  with  my  peers?  The  answer  is  a 
resounding  Yes!  And  it  is  our  responsibility  as 
parents  to  insure  that  our  children  have  the  train- 
ing and  opportunities  necessary  to  come  to  believe 
that  they,  are,  indeed,  equal  in  all  respects  to 
their  peers. 

John  Cheadle,  spouse  of  Editor,  Barbara 
Cheadle,  has  been  in  the  field  of  work  with  the 
Blind  since  1974.  He  has  been  a  rehabilitation 
counselor,  cane  travel  teacher,  woodshop  instructor, 
and  a  supervisor.  John  became  a  member  of  the 
NFB  in  1975  and  states  that  is  where  he  received 
his  real  training  about  blindness,  and  how  to  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  people  he  served.  He 
currently  works  for  the  Missouri  Bureau  for  the 
Blind. 


{ 


The     Open     Road 

There  is  ever  a  lure  in  the  open  road, 

As  I  follow  its  winding  way. 
Whether  I  follow  it  under  the  stars, 

Or  the  sky  of  a  sunlit  day, 
It  calls  to  me  always  to  follow  it  on, 

And   never  to  stop  or  to  stay. 

With  many  a  curve  through  the  rolling  hill 
Where  the   woodlands  border  its  side; 

And  birds  are  singing  the  livelong  day, 
And  waters  cool  in  the  shadows  glide, 

Down  through  the  valley's  pleasant  land, 
It  leads  away  to  the  country  wide. 

It  never  grows  weary,  this  beckoning  road 
And  whether  the  day  be  sun  or  rain, 

Through  many  a  village  and  stately  town, 
On  by  the  farms  and  the  fields  of  grain, 

It  takes  its   slender  and  arrowy  way, 
Out  on  the  wide  and  wind-swept  plain. 

The  road  of  the  winter,  gray  and  cold. 
The  blossoming  trail  of  the  May; 

The  road  that  leads  thru  the  summer  green 
To  the  lane  of  the  autumn  day; 

They  call  to   me  always  to  follow  them  on 
And  never  to  stop  or  to  stay. 
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Thrift  In  Reverse 


AN  AGED  man  died  in  Los  Angeles  recently, 
and  an  investigation  made  after  his  death 
disclosed  a  futile  attempt  on  his  part  to  destroy 
all  evidence  that  he  had  a  family.  The  man  lived 
in  a  cheap  hotel,  subsisted  on  meals  that  cost  him 
ten  or  fifteen  cents  each,  and  was  known  to  his 
few  acquaintances  as  "that  poor  old  man."  He 
refused  to  tell  anyone  the  names  of  his  nearest 
relatives,  and  spent  part  of  his  spare  time  going 
over  cancelled  checks  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
cutting  the  names  and  endorsements  out  of  them. 
When  he  died  it  was  found  that  he  had  a  fortune 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  which  he 
had  left  to  charity. 

The  mistake  made  by  this  man,  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  being  "thrifty,"  are  so  many 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  enumerated.  He  was 
certainly  wrong  in  attempting  to  hide  from  his 
family,  depriving  both  himself  and  them  of  what 
might  have  been  many  years  of  happy  companion- 
ship. He  was  wrong  to  live  in  squalid  surround- 
ings and  eat  unhealthful  food  when  he  had  the 
means  to  live  comfortably  and  pleasantly.  It  was 
perhaps  laudable  of  him  to  wish  to  pass  part  of 
his  fortune  along  to  charitable  institutions,  but  it 
was  wrong  to  attempt  to  keep  it  all  from  his  fam- 
iiy. 

This  old  man  is  an  extreme  case,  but  there  are 
many  persons  who  are  a  little  like  him.  Despite 
widespread  educational  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
there  are  countless  individuals  who  still  believe 
that  thrift  means  scrimping  everything  in  order 
to  hoard  pennies,  dimes  and  dollars.  This  is  thrift 
in  reverse — the  exact  opposite  of  true  thrift,  which 
consists  of  intelligent  living,  intelligent  spending, 
intelligent  saving,  and  investing. — Thrift  Maga- 
zine. 


Hints  For  Better  Health 

EXERCISES  are  most  beneficial  when  taken  in 
the  open  air,  because  the  open  air  contains 
a  larger  percentage  of  oxygen  than  does  the  air 
indoors.  But,  if  for  some  reason  or  other,  such 
as  inclement  or  cold  weather,  exercise  cannot  be 
taken  outdoors,  then  exercises  indoors  in  well 
ventilated  gymnasiums  or  rooms  are  next  to  be 
preferred.  Even  in  cold  weather  open  air  exer- 
cises can  be  taken  if  precautions  are  observed  to 
prevent  chilling. 

Walking  is  the  simplest  of  the  outdoor  exer- 
cises. It  can  be  taken  by  practically  everybody, 
and  if  supervised  by  a  physician  it  may  even  bene- 
fit those  who  suffer  with  some  disease  of  the  vital 
organs.  When  going  out  for  a  walk,  one  should 
wear  appropriate  clothing — in  warm  weather,  light 
loosely-fitting  clothes;  in  cold  weather,  warmer 
woolen  clothing.  Shoes  and  stockings  should  be 
well  fitted  so  as  not  to  cramp  the  feet.  The  heels 
of  the  shoes  should  be  low.  For  the  average  per- 
son in  good  health,  a  walk  of  from  three  to  five 
miles  per  hour  is  sufficient  for  a  day's  exercise.  In 
walking  one  should  try  to  keep  the  body  erect, 
with  the  head  up,  the  abdomen  in,  the  shoulders 
back,  and  the  chest  fairly  high;  and  in  striding, 
the  feet  should  be  kept  parallel  with  the  toes 
pointing  straight  forward.  The  arms  should  swing 
freely  from  the  shoulders.  After  completing  the 
walk,  it  is  best  to  take  a  hot  shower  followed  by  a 
brief  cold  one  lasting  about  thirty  seconds,  rub  the 
skin  vigorously  with  a  coarse  towel  until  dry,  and 
then  change  to  fresh  clothing. 


Happy  the  man  who  can  endure  the  highest 
and  lowest  fortune.  He  who  has  endured  such 
vicissitudes  with  equanimity  has  deprived  mis- 
fortune of  its  power. 


Autumn  Sunset 

By   RACHEL   DAY 

The  Autumn  Sun,  in  search  of  beauty  goes 

His  daily  walks  on  earth,  with  artist's  care 

Marking  fall  woods  and  fields — the  rich  dyes  there — ■ 

Bronze   rust   of   bracken,   crimsoned   ash   of   rose, 

Ripe   vineyards'    purple,    haze   that   palely   glows 

From    silver    streams,   stacked    cornstalks'    golden    flare, 

Gay   hues  of  velvet  garden   queens   now  wear, 

Flame    lights   that   frost   touched    orchard   fruits   disclose. 

Then,  with   a   master's  true-remembering   sight, 
Blending  the  colors  gathered  on  his  quest — 
Such   tints   as   baffled   Turner   to   portray — 
With   palette  poised,  the  Sun,  for  our  delight, 
Paints  on   the  wide-stretched   canvas   of  the  west, 
Impressionistic   pictures   of  the   day. 
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A  Great  Nation 

IMAGINE  a  government  bureau  planning  and 
controlling  the  economy  back  in  the  1890's. 
Along  comes  a  skinny  young  man  who  says  he 
can  make  a  buggy  run  all  by  itself  without  a  horse. 
Can't  you  see  the  faces  of  the  men  around  the 
table — the  hands  hiding  smiles,  the  side  glances? 
Can't  you  hear  the  chairman?  "Well,  Mr.  Ford, 
we've  got  plenty  of  horses.  Who  wants  a  buggy 
without  a  horse,  anyway?" 

So  Mr.  Ford  argues.  He  can  make  his  buggy 
go  faster  than  any  horse,  travel  longer;  it  will  not 
tire.  People  can  do  their  business  quicker,  do 
more  business,  carry  bigger  loads  farther.  If  the 
Bureau  will  only  build  him  a  little  plant  where 
he  can  start — just  a  little  plant. 

"It's  no  use  talking,  Mr.  Ford.  Why,  the  Party'd 
kick  us  out  of  office  if  we  let  you  use  government 
money  on  a  fool  thing  like  that!  Just  suppose 
you  could  do  what  you  say;  you'd  ruin  all  the 
horse  traders,  harness  and  carriage  makers  and 
the  blacksmiths.    Mass  unemployment! 

But  Mr.  Ford  did  not  talk  to  a  government 
bureau.  He  was  living  under  a  system  of  free  en- 
terprise, and  he  found  people  who  would  take  a 
risk — risk  of  failure,  of  course.  A  government 
bureau  can't  afford  that  risk,  but  free  men  can. 
And  all  the  modern  miracle  of  industry  has  been 
wrought  by  men  who  risked  their  capital  in  the 
hope  of  profit.  Risked  and  lost — and  risked  and 
lost  again — until  at  last  they  began  to  win. 


How  To  Be  Successful 

NE  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  life  is 
'that  success  must  continually  be  won  and  is 
never  finally  achieved.  There  are  those  who  look 
upon  the  supposed  fortunate  in  our  social  efforts, 
who  have  achieved  places  of  influence  and  dis- 
tinction, as  though  they  had  in  some  way  gained 
a  cidadel  in  which  they  could  stand  secure  against 
every  possible  attack.  In  truth,  all  they  have 
done  is  to  gain  another  level  of  responsibility  in 
which  they  must  make  good.  Every  day  is  one  of 
test.  Every  day  puts  at  risk  all  that  has  been 
gained.  The  greater  the  apparent  achievement, 
the  more  serious  is  the  risk  of  loss.  The  farther 
you  have  climbed,  the  more  disastrous  the  fall. 
As  has  well  been  said,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  talk 
of  the  end  of  a  period,  for  you  are  always  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  one.  You  cannot  rest  content. 
You  have  been  vigilant;  it  remains  to  be  yet 
more  vigilant.  You  have  been  faithful,  but  fidelity 
is  an  active  virtue  which  demands  its  daily  sacri- 
fice of  any  counter  interest,  its  daily  response  in 
energetic  service. 


Very  few  people  have  weak  eyes  from 
too  much  looking  on  the  bright  side  of 
things. 


Step  By  Step 


Each  year  is  like  the  rung  of  a  ladder  that  leads 
up  to  the  heights  of  life.  The  goal  is  not  reached 
in  a  single  rung.  We  climb  the  rungs  one  by  one 
as  the  years  go  by,  until  the  pinnacle  is  reached. 
Dr.  Holland's  "Gradatim"  is  timely  reading. 

Heaven   is  not  gained  at  a   single   bound; 
But  we  build  the   ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be    grandly  true, 

That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God — 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 

To  a    purer  aid  and  a   broader  view. 

We  rise  by  things  that  are  'neath  our  feet; 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain; 

By  the  pride  deposed  and  the   passion  slain, 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet. 

Wings  for  the  angels,  but  feet  for  men! 

We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way — 
We  may  hope,  and   resolve,  and  aspire  and 
pray. 

But  our  feet  must  rise,  or  we  will   fall  again. 

Only  in  dreams  is  a   ladder  thrown 

From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  walls; 

But  the  dream  departs,  and  the  vision  falls. 
And  the  sleeper  wakes  on   his  pillow  of  stone. 

Heaven   is  not  reached   in   a   single  bound: 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which   we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 


Try  It 


Did  you  ever  try  these  on  your  family  and 
friends?   It  will  likely  work  wonders: 

Speak  softly  to  the  children  when  their  voices 
are  loud  and  stringent. 

Laugh  with  children  about  their  quarrels,  then 
turn  their  thoughts  to  another  subject. 

Don't  even  speak  when  friend  husband  or  wife 
is  angry. 

Give  advice  only  when  it  is  sought. 

Speak  first  to  someone  who  is  shy,  or  to  a 
stranger  in  a  crowd. 

Praise  someone  sincerely  but  unexpectedly. 

At  all  the  interesting  results,  you  may  be  sur- 
prised. 

o 

Nature,  in  zeal  for  human  amity,  denies  or 
damps  an  undivided  joy.  Joy  is  an  exchange;  it 
flies  monopolies;  it  calls  for  two;  rich  fruit,  heav- 
en planted,  never  plucked  by  one. — Young. 
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The  Common  Touch 

/  would  not  be  too  wise — so  very  wise 

That  I  must  sneer  at  simple  songs  and  creeds, 

And  let  the  glare  of  wisdom  blind  my  eyes 
To  humble  people  and  their  humble  heeds. 

I  would  not  care  to  climb  so  high  that  I 
Could  never  hear  the  children  at  their  play, 

Could  only  see  the  people  passing  by, 
Yet  never  hear  the  cheering  words  they  say. 

I  would  not  know  too  much — too  much  to  smile, 
At  trivial  errors  of  the  heart  and  hand, 

Nor  be  too  proud  to  play  the  friend  the  while, 
And  cease  to  help  and  know  and  understand. 

I  would  not  care  to  sit  upon  a  throne, 

Or  build  my  house  upon  a  mountain-top, 

Where  I  must  dwell  in  glory  all  alone 
And  never  friend  come  in  or  poor  man  stop. 

God  grant  that  I  may  live  upon  this  earth 

And  face  the  tasks  which  every  morning  brings, 

And  never  lose  the  glory  and  the  worth 
Of  humble  service  and  the  simple  things. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  November,  1982  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS    Jackie   Nichols 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  Kurt  Blanding 

(thinks  about  how  her  behavior  might  affect  onother  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION Pat  Lewchertko 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY Tony  Castro 

(uses  good  manners  at  nil  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY    Kurt  Blanding 

(shares  what   he   has   with   others) 

HELPFULNESS Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT ... Peggy  Klock 

(has  pride  in  her  school  ond  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Ginger  Miller 

(means  what  she  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION Adrianne  Kelly 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Robert  Gaither 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Kurt  Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE    Cissy  Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  ._ Noel  Bourgeois 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE   _ Joyce    Hunt 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jackie  Andonian 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Jimmy  James 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFiDENCE Chris  Manfre 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the   school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 

With  the  snows  of  winter  and  the  cold  of  Christ- 
mas, it  is  again  timely  to  print  the  picture  of  the 
beautiful   Main   House,  the  life  center  from  which 
stem  all  activities  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School. 
o 

My  New  Helmet 

I  got  a  new  helmet.  It  is  nice  and  good.  You 
know  what?  I  like  it  a  lot! 

Thomas  Holt,  Pupil 
o 

My  Toy 

I  like  toys.  My  new  toy  has  a  bell.  It  rings.  It  has 
a  big  bird  and  a  cookie  monster.  They  both  squeak. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 
, o 

Thanksgiving 

I  am  going  home  at  Thanksgiving.  I  am  going  to" 
eat  turkey,  stuffing,  and  potatoes.  I  will  see  Mommy, 
Daddy,  Sally,  and  John.  I  like  Thanksgiving  very 
much. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 
, o 

Swimming 

I  went  swimming  with  Miss  Donna.  Patrick  and 
Cissy  went,  too.  We  went  to  the  YMOA.  I  went  un- 
der the  water.  I  am  a  good  swimmer. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 
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My  Coloring  Book 

I  have  a  coloring  book  in  school.  The  name  of 
the  book  is  "Busy  Hands".  I  like  the  book. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
o 

Green  Color 

I  pick  up  the  green  sock.  I  pick  up  the  green  hat. 
I  pick  up  the  green  paper.  I  always  pick  up  green 
things. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
• o 

Marching 

In  the  morning,  I  march  with  my  friends  in  Pey- 
ton Hall  hallway.  I  have  fun.  I  love  doing  it. 

Adrianne   Kelly,   Pupil 
(with  assistance) 
o 

Halloween 

We  had  a  Halloween  party  in  the  main  house. 
We  sang  Halloween  songs.  We  also  had  chocolate 
chip  cookies  to  eat  and  fruit  juices  to  drink.  We  had 
fun. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
o 

Fishing 

I  go  fishing.  I  go  with  Mr.  Ray.  I  catch  fish  with 
a  fishing  pole.  I  get  the  fiish. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 
o 

Toys 

The  toy  squeaks.  Tom  squeaks  the  toy.  I  like  the 
toy.  I  play  with  toys. 

Thomas  O'Keeffee 
o 

Bells 

Ring  the  bells.  Ring  two  bells.  Tony  rings  the 
bells.  I  get  toys  in  the  library. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 
o 

Food 

I  eat  ice  cream.  I  eat  chocolate  pie.  I  eat  turkey 
on  Thanksgiving.  I  eat  French  fries  and  pizza. 

Nick  Dati,  Pupil 


New  Eyeglasses 

I  have  a  new  pair  of  glasses.  I  like  wearing  my 
glasses.  I  can  see  better  with  glasses. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Halloween 

In  school  we  made  some  Halloween  decorations. 
I  made  a  paper  pumpkin,  a  witch,  a  skeleton,  and 
a  cat.  I  took  my  Halloween  decorations  home.  I  also 
took  my  record  and  my  dolls  home.  I  received  a 
Halloween  card  from  Miss  Laurie.  It  was  a  nice 
card. 

We  had  a  Halloween  party  in  class.  Mrs.  Koons 
prepared  the  Halloween  costumes  for  us.  I  was  a 
mother  bunny  and  I  had  a  picture  of  baby  bunny 
on  my  costume.  We  all  had  a  paper  bag.  We  went 
to  the  classrooms  and  to  the  office.  The  teachers 
gave  us  candy,  popcorn,  apples,  raisins,  cookies 
and  pretzels.  Mrs.  Perry  gave  us  cookies.  They  were 
delicious. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 
o 


My  Weekend 


I  watched  Halloween  shows  on  Saturday.  I  also 
watched  "Fantasy  Island",  "Love  Boat",  "Walt  Dis- 
ney", and  "The  Price  is  Right". 

On  Sunday  my  parents  and  my  sister  came  to 
visit  me.  They  took  me  out  to  my  brother's  apart- 
ment; then  we  went  to  Larry's  house  for  dinner. 
Larry  is  a  friend.  We  had  ham,  cabbage,  and  meat 
balls.  After  dinner  my  father  fixed  my  digital  wrist 
watch  and  he  also  fixed  my  tape  recorder.  My  par- 
ents gave  me  a  jogging  suit.  My  sister  gave  me  a 
sweater.  Larry's  parents  gave  me  marshmallows. 

Linda  Dervin,   Pupil 
o 

Sesame  Place 

On  Saturday,  October  30,  we  went  to  Sesame 
Place  in  Langhorne,  Pennsylvania.  We  went  with 
Mrs.  MeGee,  Mrs.  Eckard  who  are  members  of  the 
Malvern  Junior  Women's  Club.  Mrs.  Koons,  our 
Librarian,  went  with  us.  When  we  got  there,  the 
first  voice  we  heard  was  Oscar  the  Grouch.  We  also 
saw  Big  Bird,  Ernie,  Grover,  the  Cookie  Monster, 
and  all  the  others. 

We  went  down  a  giant  slide  and  went  "swim- 
ming" in  a  pool  of  balls.  We  went  to  the  Count's 
Ballroom;  then  we  went  over  a  big  bridge  and  on 
to  the  Computer  Center.  It  was  time  for  lunch.  We 
had  Gino's  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  and  juice  for 
lunch.  Some  of  us  ate  bananas,  plums,  and  apples. 

After  we  ate  we  were  given  balloons.  Some  of 
us  rode  on  the  bicycles;  and  then  we  had  our  pic- 
tures taken.  It  was  then  time  to  go  back  to  school. 
The  trip  back  in  the  car  took  about  an  hour. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  to  Sesame 
Place.  It  was  very  interesting  and  we  all  liked  it 
very  much. 

Noel  Boureois,  Pupil 


Halloween  Party 


On  Friday  we  had  a  Halloween  party.  All  the 
pupils  in  our  class  were  dressed  in  Halloween  cos- 
tumes. I  had  a  witch's  costume.  We  went  to  each 
classroom  for  trick  or  treats.  The  teachers  gave  us 
cookies,  candy,  apples,  raisins,  popcorn,  and  pret- 
zels. We  also  went  to  the  office.  They  gave  us  cook- 
ies. I  enjoyed  Halloween  at  school. 

Joseph   Farlow,   Pupil 


The  Library 

One  day  I  went  to  the  library.  I  saw  books  and 
toys  in  the  library.  Mrs.  Koons  is  our  librarian.  She 
showed  me  some  books.  She  gave  me  two  books  and 
two  puzzles.  I  have  already  read  one  book.  I  like 
the  pictures  in  the  book.  The  next  time  I  go  to  the 
libary  I  will  ask  for  a  book  with  more  pictures. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


The  Christmas  Program 

We  are  now  getting  ready  for  our  Christmas 
program.  The  first  part  is  a  cantata  by  the  chorus. 
The  next  part  is  the  bell  choir.  Then  there  will  be 
piano  playing.  The  dancing  will  be  next;  and,  fin- 
ally, the  Christmas  play  and  a   demonstration. 

I  am  the  bird  in  the  play.  Noel  is  the  big  fir 
tree,  Chris  is  the  middle  tree,  and  Jackie  Andonian 
is  the  small  fir  tree. 

Mr.  Ronny  is  the  woodsman  and  Linda,  Ginger, 
and  Jackie  Nickols  are  the  snowflakes.  Joseph  and 
Patrick  are  the  reindeer.  The  program  will  be  Mon- 
day, December  6,  1982. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


My  New  Tape  Recorder 

I  just  got  a  new  tape  recorder.  It  has  batteries 
in  it  and  it  has  a  plug.  It  also  had  two  microphones 
and  I  have  some  blank  tapes.  My  adaptor  got 
broken,  though,  so  I  need  a  new  one. 

I've  been  using  my  tape  recorder  in  the  dormi- 
tory, during  Activities  Period,  and  in  Study  Hall. 
I  tape  my  piano  playing  and  I  also  tape  all  my 
friends  here  at  Royer-Greaves  School. 

Chris   Manfre,   Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY  .  .  . 

As  this  is  written  our  pupils  are  already  in- 
volved in  their  traditional  pre-Christmas  activities, 
Christmas  being  a  whole  season  rather  than  just 
one  day. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  performances  by  the 
bell  choir,  chorus,  solo  pianists,  and  folk  dances, 
the  Christmas  program  will  include  a  play  entitled 
"The  Fir  Tree's  Christmas". 

Our  young  ones  aso  are  making  new  community 
contacts  as  well  as  continuing  the  traditional  con- 
tacts with  old  friends  of  the  school  —  friends  who 
give  a  great  deal  of  themselves  and  of  their  means 
in  order  to  enable  our  pupils  to  have  enriched 
learning  and  social  experiences. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
a  Merry  Christmas  to  each  one  —  pupils,  staff, 
families,  sponsors,  and  friends. 

Anna   C.   Perry, 
Executive    Director 


Of  Interest 

For  the  benefit  of  its  pupils  the  school  is  em- 
barked upon  a  project  wherein  it  has  for  sale  two 
year,  pocket  size,  planning  calendars.  The  cost  is 
$1.50  each.  Years  covered  are  1983  and  1984. 

The  calendars  are  obtainable  in  our  office. 
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Our  IJuletide 
Qreelinqs 


SONGS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

SILENT  NIGHT,  HOLY  NIGHT 

Silent  night,  holy  night!   All  is  calm,  all  is  bright 

Round   yon   Virgin    Mother   and  Child,   Holy  Infant 

so  tender  and  mild, 

Sleep   in   heavenly  peace,   Sleep  in   heavenly  peace. 

Silent    night,   holy   night!    Shepherds    quake   at   the 

sight, 
Glories  stream  from  heaven  afar,  Hev'nly  hosts  sing 

Alleluia; 
Christ,  the  Saviour,  is  born!   Christ,  the  Savior,  is 

born ! 

Silent   night,   holy   night!    Son    of   God,   love's   pure 

light, 
Radiant  beams  from  Thy  holy  face,  With  the  dawn 

of  redeeming  grace, 
Jesus,  Lord,  at  Thy  birth,  Jesus,  Lord,  at  Thy  birth. 

THREE  KINGS  OF  THE  ORIENT 

We    three    kings    of    Orient    are,    Bearing    gifts    we 

traverse  afar, 
Field  and  fountain,  Moor  and  mountain,  Following 

yonder  star. 

O   star   of  wonder,   star   of  night,   Star   with   royal 

beauty  bright; 
Westward  leading,  still  proceeding,  Guide  us  to  thy 

perfect  light. 

Born   a  King  on   Bethlehem  plain,  Gold  I  bring  to 

crown  Him  again, 
King  forever,  Ceasing,   Over  us  all  to  reign. 

Frankincense  to  offer  have  I,  Incense  owns  a  Deity 

nigh: 
Prayer  and  praising,  Aill  men   raising,   Worship 

Him,  God  on  high. 

Glorious  now  behold  Him  arise,  King  and  God,  and 

sacrifice; 
Heaven  sings  Alleluia!   Alleluia!  the  earth  replies. 


GESTURAL  COMMUNICATION 

Although  there  has  been  a  recent  interest  in 
non-speech  communications,  there  has  been  a  great 
lack  of  data  confirming  its  effectiveness.  Informa- 
tion regarding  successful  intervention  with  the 
severely  and  profoundly  mentally  retarded  is  espe- 
cially limited.  A  study  involving  a  gestural  com- 
munication program  used  with  twenty  one  severely 
and  profoundly  mentally  retarded  children  in  Lo- 
gansport,  Indiana  was  recently  successfully  com- 
pleted. 

All  participants  in  the  study  has  previously 
failed  in  prior  therapy  directed  towards  comimuni- 
cation.  The  trial  program  was  such  a  success  that 
it  was  continued  the  following  school  year.  The 
average  number  of  signs  acquired  increased  from 
5.5  in  the  trial  program  to  11.8  after  the  following 
school  year.  There  was  a  dramatic  increase  in  spon- 
taneous verbalization;  many  participants  learned 
to  combine  signs;  and  many  learned  to  toliet  them- 
selves as  a  result  of  the  program. 

The  gestures  used  were  based  on  the  Amer-Ind 
code  which  were  develoved  from  the  basic  charac- 
tristics  of  American  Indian  wand  talk.  Each  sign 
is  a  concrete  representation  of  a  referent;  and  one 
sign  can  represent  several  related  concepts.  Amer- 
ind was  chosen  because  it  is  a  simple  system,  it  is 
inexpensive  to  implement;  and  about  50%  of  the 
time  it  can  be  understood  by  even  totally  untrained 
viewers. 

The  vocabulary  of  signs  was  centered  around 
objects  and  actions  important  in  the  daily  needs 
and  wants  of  the  students.  Signs  were  taught  one 
at  a  time;  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  taught 
was  based  on  the  student's  individual  needs.  The 
basic  vocabulary  in  the  approximate  order  in  which 
they  were  taught  is:  eat,  potty,  more,  drink,  bed/ 
sleep,  ball,  brush/comb,  baby/doll,  hug/love,  bus/ 
car,  shoe/walk,  want,  bicycle,  yes/no,  good,  tele- 
phone, milk,  hear/listen,  see/glasses,  and  go. 

The  initial  therapy  sessions  were  restricted  to 
the  speech  room;  but,  with  the  help  of  the  school's 
support  staff,  later  sessions  were  reinforced  in  ap- 
propriate situations.  For  example  "potty"  was  used 
in  the  bathroom  and  "eat",  "drink",  and  "more" 
were  used  in  the  dining  room.  The  staff  was  en- 
couraged to  continually  use  the  signs  in  all  ap- 
propriate situations. 

This  gestural  communication  program  can  be 
broken  down  into  ten  basic  steps  or  stages :  Stage 
1:  Stimulation  for  a  minimal  response.  At  this  level 
the  child  demonstrates  intermittent  eye  contact 
with  the  therapist  in  response  to  gestural  and/or 
verbal  stimuli.  The  Amer-Ind  scale  suggests  that 
any  pointing  responses  and  consistent  head  move- 
ments should  be  reinforced  at  this  stage. 

Stage  2:  Signal  Recognition.  According  to  the 
Amer-Ind  Scale,  this  stage  involves  the  association 
of  a  particular  sign  with  a  concrete  referent  such 
as  an   object  or  a  picture.  In  this  study,  however, 

(Please  turn  to  page  6) 
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THE  "HIGH"  WAY. 

NE  snowy  morning,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore   Christmas,    the   children   of   a 
small  church  school  in  eastern  Colo- 
rado gathered  for  the  opening  ex- 
ercises.    After  the  first  song,  their 
teacher,    Miss    Et^el,    asked    them 
how  they  usually  spent  Christmas. 
"Last  Christmas  we  had  a  great 
time — a  Christmas  tree  and  every- 
thing   that     goes     with     it,"     said 
Betty  Smith,  clapping  her  hands. 
"And  we  had  a  big  dinner,  too,"  added  Bobby,  her 
twin  brother. 

"And  we  got  lots  o'  fings  to  play  wif,"  lisped  Robby 
Delmar,  the  baby  of  the  school.  Robby  was  only  four 
years  old.     "I  got  a  thpinner  and — " 

"He  means  a  top,"  interrupted  his  cousin,  Marion 
Alden. 

"But  cnildren,  you  made  no  one  happy  except  your- 
selves, did  you?"  inquired  Miss  Ethel. 
"No-o-o,  we  didn't,"  they  admitted. 
"Children,"  she  continued,  "there  is  a  poem  that 
reads:  'To  every  man  there  openeth  a  high  way  and 
a  low.'  The  'high'  way  opens  to  children  as  well  as 
to  men.  Now  don't  you  think  the  'high'  way  for  us 
to  spend  Christmas  this  year  would  be  to  make  some 
one  else  happy  besides  just  those  in  our  own  family?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  exclaimed 
Marion. 

"And  I!"  "And  I!" 
chorused  the  rest  of  the 
children. 

"But  who  could  we 
make  happy?"  questioned 
Betty. 

"I  know!  I  know!" 
exclaimed  Merle  Dean. 
"Once,  when  we  were  in 
Denver,  daddy  and  I  saw 
a  little  boy  trying  to  find 
something  to  eat  in  a 
dirty  old  garbage  can. 
Couldn't  we  send  a  Christ- 
mas box  to  boys  and  girls 
like  that?" 

"Why  of  course  we 
could,"  answered  Miss 
Ethel.  "We  could  send 
them  a  box  of  clothes, 
books  and  other  things. 
We  could  send  clothes 
we've  outgrown,  and  books 
and  toys  we  are  tired  of. 
And — I    know!    For    the 


children's  hospital  we  can  gather  a  lot  of  milkweed 
pods,  and  paint  them  with  gold  and  silver  paint.  And 
we  can  enamel  olive  jars  and  pickle  bottles  to  put  them 
in.  I've  seen  the  pods  painted  that  way,  and  they 
make  the  lovliest  bouquets!" 

"And  couldn't  we  make  scrapbooks  for  them,  too?" 
asked  Marion. 

"Yes,  indeed  we  could,"  replied  Miss  Ethel.  "Oh, 
children,"  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  "it  is  nearly  half- 
past  nine!  We  must  get  to  our  studies  or  we  shall 
have  to  stay  until  after  three  to  finish  them." 

The  days  fairly  flew,  the  children  were  so  inter- 
ested in  working  for  the  Christmas  box. 

Several  weeks  before  time  to  pack  the  box,  Marion 
said  that  she  had  started  washing  handkerchiefs  for 
a  cent  each,  to  earn  money  to  buy  a  warm  knitted  cap 
to  put  in  it. 

"That's  fine,  Marion,"  said  Miss  Ethel. 
One  afternoon  about  a  week  before  Christmas  the 
children  and  their  mothers  gathered  at  Robby's  home 
to  pack  the  box.  The  scrapdooks  and  toys  looked  very 
nice,  and  the  enameled  jars,  with  their  gold  and  sil- 
ver milkweed  pods,  fairly  glittered  when  they  were 
set  in  the  sunlight. 

But  the  children  thought  their  father's  part  was 
best  of  all.  One  noon,  a  few  days  before,  Mr.  Delmar 
had  asked  them  what  he  could  do  to  help. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Betty.     "Get  some  pop  corn  and 

we'll  make  some  popcorn 
balls." 

It  was  great  fun  to 
maka  the  popcorn  balls. 
Mrs.  Alden  set  the 
pans  o  f  puffy  animal 
cookies  with  their  raisin 
eyes,  out  to  cool.  Most  of 
the  things  had  been 
packed. 

"Well,  I  guess  it's  time 
to  nail  the  box  shut,"  ob- 
served Merle. 

"We'll  let  you  do  that. 
Merle,"  said  Miss  Ethel. 

"Me,  too — I  want  to 
help,"  cried  Robby.  And 
though  he  hit  his  fingers 
quite  as  often  as  he  hit 
the  nails,  his  little  fae« 
wore  a  contented  smile 
when  he  was  through. 

"Well,  children,"  said 
Miss  Ethel,  "that  is  the 
way  of  celebrating  Christ- 
mas the  'high'  way.  I  am 
sure  it  was  the  best  way..*. 
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Gestural  Communication 

(From  page  U) 

the  researchers  were  concerned  with  overloading 
and  confusing  the  students  so  they  did  not  begin 
signal  recognition  until  Stage  5. 

Stage  3:  Signal  Execution.  At  this  stage  the  pro- 
gramming progressed  from  the  therapist's  aiding 
the  child  in  signing,  with  physical  prompting  to 
the  child's  signing,  without  any  prompting  at  all. 
The  clinician  signed  while  facing  the  child  then 
aided  the  child  in  mimicking  the  sign.  Once  co- 
operation was  established,  the  clinician  aided  im- 
itation in  the  presence  of  an  actual  object. 

For  example  in  conditioning  the  sign  "eat",  the 
child's  hand  was  first  guided  to  his  face  by  the 
clinician.  Part  of  the  child's  lunch  was  then  pre- 
sented and  the  clinician  again  guided  the  child's 
hand  to  his  face.  When  the  child  imitated  the  sign 
"eat"  on  his  own,  he  was  immediately  rewarded 
with  the  food.  At  this  stage  all  stimuli  were  con- 
crete, and  limited  to  actual  objects  or  plastic  mod- 
els of  them. 

Stage  4:  Signal  retrieval.  The  goal  at  this  level 
was  for  the  child  to  demonstate  the  sign,  unaided, 
for  several  appropriate  stimuli.  There  was  an  obvi- 
ous transition  between  Stages  3  &  4  in  almost  every 
case.  The  need  for  physical  prompting  was  extin- 
guished at  this  level.  At  this  stage  at  least  five  dif- 
ferent concrete  stimuli  were  presented  for  each 
sign.  For  example  lunch,  cookies,  bread,  pudding, 
candy,  and  sandwich  were  all  used  to  elicit  "eat". 

Stage  5:  Transition  to  use.  The  goal  here  was  to 
extend  the  use  of  signs  to  other  people  and  environ- 
ments. All  teachers,  teacher  aides,  parents,  and 
health  care  staff  were  encouraged  to  stimulate  sign- 
ing in  other  environments.  Not  until  this  stage  was 
simultaneous  speech  used  with  the  sign. 

Stage  6:  Self-initiated  signal  use.  Self-initiated 
use  of  signs  occurred  in  at  least  half  of  the  chil- 
dren, with  no  obvious  additional  encouragement 
from  the  staff.  These  children  appeared  to  recog- 
nize how  readily  they  could  manipulate  their  en- 
vironments through  gestures.  This  was  a  major 
breakthrough.  Conditioning  signing  in  appropriate 
environments  continued  with  the  children  who  did 
not  yet  use  self-initiated  signs.  Increasing  respon- 
sibility was  given  to  the  students  in  initiating  com- 
munication. Most  teachers  readily  incorporated 
gestures  into  their  daily  lesson  plans. 

Stage  7:  Spontaneous  signal  use.  At  this  level 
the  children  were  self-directed  and  responded  to 
various  people  and  circumstances  in  their  environ- 
ments. Some  examples  include  the  child's  communi- 
cating the  need  to  void  or  desire  to  drink,  without 
verbal  or  physical  prompting.  For  the  majority  of 
the  students  in  the  program,  this  level  was  the 
highest  stage  obtainable;  therefore  the  emphasis 
was  shifted  to  increasing  the  gestural  vocabulary 
of  the  children. 

Stage  8:  Signal  use  as  a  facilitator  of  vocaliza- 
tion. Children  who  reached  this  stage  demonstrated 


verbalizations  along  with  the  signs  at  least  50%  of 
the  time  they  gestured.  A  dramatic  increase  in  vo- 
calization, totally  independent  of  the  signing,  was 
noted  as  well.  When  vocalization  was  observed,  it 
was  richly  rewarded. 

Stage  9:  Spontaneous  agglutination.  A  child  op- 
erating at  this  level  was  able  to  combine  two  separ- 
ate gestures  to  form  an  expanded  idea.  Several 
gestures  needed  to  be  acquired  before  this  stage 
could  be  reached.  This  spontaneous  combining  was 
again    encouraged   and   rewarded. 

Stage  10:  Signal  use  for  support  of  verbaliza- 
tion. At  this  level  significant  communication  growth 
had  occured.  Here  the  spoken  word  was  the  main 
form  of  communication  and  gesture  was  used  in  a 
supportive  role. 

Although  non-speech  programs  with  severely 
and  profoundly  handicapped  are  not  extremely  suc- 
cessful, the  progress  recorded  in  this  program  in- 
dicated that  significant  learning  could  still  occur 
in  this  population.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this 
progress  was  the  carry-over  achieved  from  the  co- 
operation of  staff  members  in  training  gestures  in 
different  appropriate  environments.  Other  very  im- 
portant factors  were  the  excitement  and  elevation 
of  morale  this  program  that  its  success  generated 
in  the  staff,  parents,  and  most  importantly,  the 
children  themselves.  Success  of  individual  stu- 
dents seemed  to  generate  interest  in  communica- 
tion which  in  turn  generated  interest  in  learning. 
Most  of  the  students,  for  the  first  time  ever,  were 
able  to  successfully  manipulate  their  environments. 

Fran   Batson, 
Speech    Therapist 
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The  Chinese  Thinker  - 

IT  SEEMS  strange  that  a  Chinese  should  have 
such  a  name  as  Mencius,  but  there  is  one  who 
carries  that  name  in  history.  It  is  a  Latin  form 
of  a  Chinese  name:  "Meng  Tse,"  meaning  "Meng 
the  Master"  or  "Meng  the  Thinker."  In  the  western 
world,  however,  it  has  become  the  custom  to  speak 
of  that  man  as  Mencius. 

Mencius  lived  two  centuries  after  Confuscius, 
and  had  many  of  the  same  ideas  as  that  famous 
teacher.  He  was  bolder  than  Confuscius,  and 
more  often  went  to  kings  and  princes  to  tell  them 
about  the  wrong  things  they  were  doing. 

Before  Mencius  reached  his  third  birthday,  his 
father  died.  His  mother  was  most  helpful  to  him 
during  all  of  his  boyhood  and  young  manhood. 
She  did  much  to  educate  him,  and  to  make  him 
see  that  a  man  should  do  something  worthwhile 
in  the  world. 

The  memory  of  that  mother  has  lasted  for 
more  than  2,000  years.  She  is  looked  upon  as 
"the  model  mother  of  China." 

Mencius  gave  deep  study  to  the  writings  of 
the  past.  Step  by  step  he  worked  out  a  plan  to 
do  something  to  make  life  better  for  the  people 
around  him.   He  said: 

"If  Heaven  wishes  this  kingdom  to  enjoy  peace 
and  good  order,  who  is  there  besides  me  to  bring 
it  about?" 

After  teaching  school  for  many  years,  Mencius 
set  out  at  the  age  of  40  to  visit  the  rulers  of  cities, 
provinces  and  states.  He  believed  that  he  had 
found  a  way  to  govern  the  people  which  would  be 
good  for  everyone. 

The  fame  of  Mencius  spread  far  and  wide. 
Princes  and  nobles  listened  to  his  words,  and  he 
told  them  "plain  truths"  about  the  bad  treatment 
which  was  being  given  to  people  under  their  rule. 

In  a  sense  there  was  failure  in  the  life  of 
Mencius.  Princes  listened  to  him,  but  never  was 
one  of  them  willing  to  adopt  the  complete  plan 
which  was  offered  to  him.  Yet  the  words  of 
Mencius  were  written  down,  and  they  still  have 
importance.  Here  are  some  of  the  points  he  made : 

"Government  exists  for  the  good  of  the  people." 

"Every  man  should  have  the  virtue  of  kindness." 

"War  is  a  mistake.  There  can  be  lasting  peace, 
and  if  men  act  in  the  right  way  there  will  be  last- 
ing peace." 

o 

An  angler  in  a  northern  state  last  summer  was 
haled  into  court,  charged  with  catching  eighteen 
more  bass  than  the  law  permitted. 

"Guilty  or  not  guilty?"  demanded  the  judge. 

"Guilty,  Your  Honor,"  declared  the  young  man. 

"Ten  dollars  and  costs,"  pronounced  the  judge. 

The  defendant  paid  the  fine,  then  asked  cheer- 
fully, "And  now,  Your  Honor,  may  I  have  several 
typewritten  copies  of  the  court  record  made  to 
take  back  home  and  show  to  my  friends?" 


A    thing    done    right    today 
means    less    trouble    tomorrow 


r~ 
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The  Laughter  of  Children 

By  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 


The  laugh  of  a  child  will  make  the  holiest  day 
more  sacred  still.  Strike  with  the  hand  of  fire,  O 
weird  musician,  thy  harp  strung  with  Apollo's 
golden  hair;  fill  the  vast  cathedral  aisles  with 
symphonies  sweet  and  dim,  deft  toucher  of  the 
organ  keys;  blow,  bugler  blow,  until  the  silver 
notes  do  touch  and  kiss  the  moonlit  waves  and 
charm  the  lovers  wandering  'mid  the  vineclad 
hills.  But  know  your  sweetest  strains  are  discords 
|  all  compared  with  childhood's  happy  laugh — the 
laugh  that  fills  the  eyes  with  light  and  every  heart 
with  joy.  O  rippling  river  of  laughter,  thou  art 
the  blessed  boundary  line  between  beasts  and 
men,  and  every  wayward  wave  of  thine  doth 
drown  some  fretful  fiend  of  care.  O  laughter, 
rose-lipped  laughter  of  joy,  there  are  dimples 
enough  in  thy  cheeks  to  catch  and  hold  and  glori- 
fy all  the  tears  of  grief. 


i  ■  ■  ■  ■  m  m 


Speak  Clearly 


THERE  is  a  story  in  history  that  says  Socrates, 
the  great  Grecian  philosopher  and  orator,  had 
an  impediment  in  his  speech  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  In  order  to  overcome  it,  he  practiced  speak- 
ing with  a  pebble  in  his  mouth  at  the  seashore, 
and  he  tried  to  pitch  his  voice  above  the  roar  of 
the  wind  and  the  waves. 

It  may  be  that  you  too  don't  speak  clearly,  and 
some  people  may  have  to  ask  you  what  you  said. 
And  it  may  be  that  you  are  not  living  near  the 
seashore.  But  instead  of  the  seashore-pebble  prac- 
tice, you  can  do  something  else  to  make  sure  that 
your  speech  can  be  clearly  understood.  For  in- 
stance you  can  repeat  the  following  sentences  out 
loud,  and  real  fast.  When  you  can  pronounce  the 
words  clearly  and  without  stumbling  over  them, 
you  will  have  improved  your  speech  very  much: 

Seila  says  Sam  should  shave  slowly. 

Pure  food  for  four  poor  ponies. 

Old  oily  Ollie  oils  old  oily  autos. 

Frank  threw  Fred  three  free  throws. 

Chop  shops  stock  chops. 

Peggy  Babcock. 

Si  Mexicans  mixed  six  biscuits. 

Bob  brought  a  black  back  bath  brush. 

The  short  sort  shoots  straight  through. 

Soldiers'  shoulders  shudder  when  shrill  sheels 
shriek. 


To  live  long  and  well,  save  your  heart  beats. 
This  may  be  done  by  avoiding  extreme  emotion 
and  violent  physical  exertion  and  by  sleeping  long 
hours.  The  human  heart  beats  from  seventy  to 
150  times  a  minute,  and  each  beat  means  work 
equivalent  to  raising  a  two-pound  weight  seventy 
to  150  times  a  minute. 


Money  can  be  lost  in  more  ways  than  won. 
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INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT  MATCHES 


MATCHES  today  are  very  often  tossed  about 
with  reckless  abandon,  but  not  so  in  the 
infant  days  of  the  match-making  indus- 
try. Our  grandparents,  and  doubtless  some  of  our 
parents  can  easily  recall  the  days  when  the  price 
of  matches  was  many  times  what  it  is  today.  You 
were  fortunate,  in  fact,  if  you  could  buy  them  at 
all.  So  very  much  greater  was  the  demand  than 
the  supply  that  every  single  match,  which  act- 
ually was  looked  upon  as  a  luxury,  was  carefully 
guarded  and  made  to  do  its  service  only  after 
much  thorough  preparation  of  the  things  it  was 
to  ignite. 

In  1805,  a  Frenchman  living  in  Paris  coated 
splinters  of  wood  with  sulphur  and  tipped  them 
with  a  little  chlorate  of  potash  mixed  with  sugar. 
When  he  wanted  a  light  he  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  clumsy  process  of  dipping  the  tip 
of  the  splinter  in  a  bottle  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  combination  caught  on  fire.  But 
because  sulphuric  acid  is  dangerous  to  handle, 
this  method  of  obtaining  fire  was  soon  forgotten. 

The  first  real  matches  were  made  by  John 
Walker,  an  Englishman.  They  were  tipped  with 
antimony  and  potash,  and  with  every  box  a  sheet 
of  folded  sandpaper  was  furnished.  The  match 
was  placed  in  the  fold,  which  was  tightly  pressed 
together  with  one  hand,  and  the  match  was  given 
a  violent  jerk  with  the  other.  Sometimes  the 
friction  produced  a  flame;  sometimes  it  didn't 
But  in  either  case  it  gave  forth  a  greenish-yellow 
puff  of  acrid  smoke. 

The  first  matches  to  be  made  on  this  con- 
tinent were  laboriously  produced  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  1836.  They  were  far  from  de- 
pendable, and  sometimes  when  tipped  with  too 
rich  a  mixture,  a  match  would  frighten  the  user 
by  its  harmless  firecracker  explosion  and  a  chok- 
ing cloud  of  smoke. 

The  substance  used  in  the  heads  of  modern 
matches  is  not  always  the  same.  Different  man- 
ufacturers use  different  mixtures,  and  the  form- 
ulas used  are  closely  guarded  secrets.  In  ordin- 
ary matches  a  quantity  of  phosphorus  is  always 
present,  but  because  pure  phosphorus  is  poisonous 
and  highly  inflammable,  match  manufacturers 
were  slow  to  use  it  until  it  was  discovered  that 
other  substances  blended  with  raw  phosphorus 
would  produce  a  match  safe  for  public  use  if 
handled  with  reasonable  care. 

Sulphur,  lead,  nitre,  potash,  and  manganese 
are  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  chemist's  flame- 
producing  blends  for  match  manufacturers.  The 
double-dip  or  "bird's  eye"  match  has  a  tiny 
striking  tip,  but  most  of  the  head  is  made  of 
inexpensive  chemical  mixtures  which  burn  freely 
with  a  flame  hot  enough  to  ignite  the  match- 
stem. 

/  The  first  safe  matches,  which  contain  no  phos- 
phorus, were  made  in  Sweden  in  1852  by  J.  E. 
Lundstrom,  and  for  a  number  of  years  that  coun- 
try held  a  monopoly  on  all  safety  matches.  The 
methods  used  in  their  manufacture  were  for  a 
time  well  kept  secrets,  but  gradually  the  formula 
became  known  in  other  countries.  Actually  the 
secret  is  that  the   phosphorus    (a   special    kind) 


is  painted  on  the  side  of  the  match  box  instead 
of  the  tip  of  the  match  itself.  The  exact  in- 
gredients used  in  the  heads  of  the  modern  safety 
match  are  known  only  by  manufacturers  and  their 
laboratory  experts. 

Matches  are  made  in  a  surprising  assortment 
of  sizes,  kinds  and  brands.  Some  have  large 
heads  that  maintain  a  strong  flame  for  several 
seconds. 

Most  unusual  of  all  matches  are  the  special 
ones  made  for  use  in  the  Arctic,  where  life  itself 
may  depend  upon  the  making  of  a  fire,  and  very 
often  on  a  single  match!  Once  lighted  these 
Arctic  matches  cannot  be  extinguished  even 
though  submerged  in  water.  There  are,  however, 
strict  and  well-enforced  laws  governing  the  sale 
of  such  matches,  and  their  use  in  settled  com- 
munities is  forbidden  by  laws  carrying  heavy 
penalties.  If  they  were  in  common  use  the  danger 
from  fire  would  be  increased  as  one  Northerner 
put  it,  "A  thousand  fold." 


A  Turkish  towel  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dishpan  or  sink  will  greatly  lessen  the  chances 
of  breaking  fragile  glass  or  chinaware  while  it  is 
being  washed.  The  glass  and  china  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  dishpan  until  it  has  been  filled  with 
as  much  water,  of  the  desired  temperature,  as  you 
need. 


Wealth 


The  men  who  make  money  are,  as  a  very 
general  rule,  also  capable,  industrious  and  use- 
ful, and  our  most  dependable  citizens.  There  are 
objections  to  the  system  which  permits  a  man  to 
accumulate  more  than  he  needs,  but  the  system 
has  more  advantages  than  disadvantages,  or  men 
would  not  maintain  it  century  after  century.  First 
among  its  advantages  is  that  it  is  an  incentive  to 
every  man  to  become  a  respectable  and  useful 
citizen.  The  system  is  at  the  foundation  of  our 
civilization,  and  we  should  not  abolish  it  because 
of  an  occasional  fortune  put  to  bad  use.  For 
every  fortune  wasted,  thousands  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  humanity;  for  every  fortune 
made  by  speculation  bordering  on  dishonesty, 
thousands  have  been  made  by  useful  and  honest 
work. — E.  W.  Howe. 
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Customs  of  Yuletide 

In  Other  Countries 


L^g^riHE  Yuletide  season  is  one  time  of  the  year 
^^^**^  when  Americans  cease  to  be  Americans 
I  ^  and  revert  to  the  customs  of  their  conti- 
'^ttrft  nental  homelands  in  celebration  of  the 
holidays.  Few  are  the  truly  American  cus- 
toms, just  as  much  of  the  "color"  of  Christ- 
mas can  be  traced  to  the  days  of  pagan- 
ism. Turkey  on  the  dinner  table  is  purely  an  American 
dish,  but  to  many  of  the  foreign-born  in  the  United 
States,  roast  gobbler  is  not  on  the  Christmas  menu. 
The  Lithuanians,  for  example,  eat  no  meat.  The 
day  before  Christmas  an  evergreen  tree  is  placed 
in  one  corner  of  the  dining  room.  Beneath  the  linen 
on  the  decorated  table  is  a  layer  of  straw,  suggestive 
of  the  manger  in  which  Christ  was  born.  Before 
the  meal,  unleavened  bread,  blessed  by  a  priest,  is 
served.  Beef  soup,  thick  with  mushrooms,  is  the 
first  course.  This  is  followed  by  broiled  herring, 
which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  more  elaborate  fish 
dish,  accompanied  with  "kose"  (mashed)  potatoes. 
Next  comes  a  compote  of  vegetables,  then  sweetened 
water  and  tiny  squares  of  thinly  rolled  dough  sprin- 
kled with  poppy  seed.  Cranberry  pudding  and  oat- 
meal pudding  complete  the  meal.  The  children  re- 
ceive presents,  but  Santa  Claus  is  not  included  in 
their  traditions. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  the  Italians  serve  as  the  main 
dish  a  sort  of  fried  "devil  fish."  With  them,  Christ- 
mas Day  is  merely  an  after-thought  of  Christmas 
Eve.  Perhaps  an  eel,  baked  and  fried,  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  fish.  On  Christmas  Day,  a  young 
pig  or  chicken  may  be  served,  with  macaroni.  Cara- 
way seed,  broccoli,  artichokes,  and  other  fresh  vege- 
tables accompany  the  fish  feast  and  the  dinner  as 
do  black  olives  and  anchovies.  In  the  homes,  the 
festivities  center  about  the  "presepio,"  a  small  rep- 
resentation of  the  birthplace  of  Christ,  instead  of 
around  a  Christmas  tree.  No  evergreens  are  used, 
but  flowers  adorn  the  tables,  and  in  many  shops 
small  olive  trees  are  hung  with  oranges. 

Swedes  probably  exceed  all  other  countries  in 
their  lavish  celebration  of  Christmas.  For  weeks 
the  housewives  prepare  pastries  and  breads,  of 
wheat  and  rye,  rolled  thin  and  cut  into  disks,  which 
are  hung  up  to  dry.  Hearty  Christmas  fare  is  popu- 
lar, and  cheeses  are  piled  up.  Spiced  wine,  in  which 
almonds  are  placed,  are  also  in  much  favor.  The 
real  feast  is  served  about  8  or  9  o'clock 
Christmas  Eve.  The  Christmas  tree  is 
prominent  in  decoration,  and  flowers 
and  green  leaves  bedeck  the  tables.  The 
"lutfisk,"  a  stockfish,  is  the  main  dish. 
For  days  before,  it  is  buried  in  wood 
ashes,  or  soaked  in  lye  water,  then  put 
in  clear  water  which  is  changed  every 
day  until  the  fish  is  properly  cured.  It 
is  cooked  by  boiling,  and  served  with 
milk  gravy.     Preceding  the  lutfisk  come 


wttly  tta  Bpttwl  mmm, 
art  tfj*  <2I!jrt0tma0  faanta 
at  tip?  farrt$n-bntn. 


Swedish  hors  d'oeuvres,  such  as  herring  salad,  made 
of  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine,  diced  beets,  onions, 
and  potatoes.  A  dozen  different  kinds  of  herring 
may  be  included.  After  the  lutfisk,  cabbage  and 
fried  ribs  of  pork  are  served.  As  a  climax  to  Christ- 
mas Eve,  all  members  of  the  family  waltz  around 
the  Christmas  tree,  singing  Christmas  songs.  When 
Christmas  morning  dawns,  everyone  shouts  "Glad 
Jul"  and  the  celebration  is  begun  all  over  again, 
lasting  for  a  week,  when  stores  are  closed  for  three 
days.  Santa  Claus  does  not  "go  down  their  chim- 
neys," but  in  the  dead  of  night  enters  the  room  and 
surrounds  the  Christmas  tree  with  gifts. 

In  Croatian  households  in  which  it  can  be  af- 
forded, the  Christmas  dinner  consists  of  a  roast 
goose,  roast  chicken  and  a  roast  duck,  reposing  side 
by  side,  on  an  enormous  platter,  each  stuffed  with 
giblet  dressing.  Soup,  with  home-made  noodles,  pre- 
cedes the  fowl.  The  meal  is  completed  with  wine 
and  four  or  five  kinds  of  cakes,  including  poppy- 
seed  cakes  and  nut  cakes,  made  with  finely  ground 
walnuts.  The  Croatian  Christmas  dinner  is  served 
on  Christmas  Day,  but  a  celebration  is  staged  around 
the  Christmas  tree  on  Christmas  Eve,  with  singing 
of  carols  and  exchange  of  gifts.  On  the  eve  of  De- 
cember 6.  which  is  St.  Nicholas  Day,  they  give  small 
gifts  to  the  children. 

For  Danes,  a  goose  is  the  chief  delight  at  a 
Christmas  dinner. 

With   the   French,   Noel    is    associated   with   the 
Yule    log,    as    it   is    with    the    English,    and    with 
"naulet"    Christmas  cakes,  but  it  is  not  celebrated 
as  extensively  as  it  is  by  many  other  nationalities. 
For  Spaniards,  the  codfish  forms  the  chief  dish 
at  Christmas  dinner.     It  is  called  "baca- 
lao,"  and  is  fried  in  oil.     That  and  fruit 
salad,   in  which  the  mayonnaise  is  col- 
ored   red    with    water    in    which    beets 
were    boiled,    form    the    special    dishes 
served    on    Christmas   Eve.      The    feast 
begins  at  midnight,  and  is  followed  by 
'•song    and    dance,    with    the    click     of 
castanets..    About  early  dawn  the  happy 
crowd  disperses  and  all  wend  their  way 
homeward 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  DECEMBER,  1982  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Noel  Bourgeois 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  Kurt  Blanding 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Carol  Gerstenmaier 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Joseph   Farlow 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Joseph  Farlow 

(shares  what  he   has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Joseph  Waters 

(goes  out  of  his   way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Peggy  Klock 

(has  pride  in  her  school  ond  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Jackie  Nichols 

(means   what   he  says   and  does) 

APPLICATION   Tony  Castro 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Pat  Lewchenko 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Kurt  Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE   Cissy  Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Ginger  Miller 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Chris  Manfre 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Maurice  Williams 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS Joyce  Hunt 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  H) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE   Jackie  Andonian 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  H) 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  in  you  will,  you 
can  do  so  by  employing  the  following  language: 
"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  Schoo  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 

sum  of  $ (or  " —  per  cent  of  my  net  estate" 

or  "the  following  stocks  and  bonds ")  to  be 

used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on  behalf  of  multi- 
handicapped  Blind  Children". 


ZMerry  Christmas 

Merry  Christmas!  How  it  thrills  us, 

Just  the  magic  of  the  phrase, 
And  with  happy  feelnigs  fills  us 

As  we  face  the  holidays! 
It  just  sets  our  hearts  a-singing, 

And  it's  hard  to  wait,  it  seems, 
As  we  picture  joy  it's  bringing, 

That  we've  visioned  in  our  dreams! 

Merry  Christmas!  May  the  greeting 

Ev'rywhere  its  love  impart, 
And  that  magic  phrase,  swift-fleeting 

On  its  way,  reach  ev'ry  heart! 
May  the  day  be  bright  and  merry, 

Bringing  joy  and  peace  to  men. 
May  God  bless  you  with  a  very 

Merry  Christmas,  once  again! 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the   school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

Reminiscent  of  the  play  "The  Fir  Trees  Christ- 
mas" is  the  picture  of  a  few  of  the  evergreens 
which  grace  the  lawns  of  this  school. 


The  Christmas  Tree 

I  cut  a  green  paper.  It  is  a  tree.  I  sprinkled  glit- 
ter. It  is  a  Christmas  tree. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


Program 

I  danced  in  the  program.  I  wore  pants  and  a 
shirt.  Miss  Fran  helped  me  dance.  The  boys  and 
girls  danced.  I  had  fun  dancing. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 


Piano 

I  play  the  piano.  I  got  it  from  Mrs.  Koons.  I  got 
it  in  the  library- 
Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 


Santa  Claus 

Santa  Claus  gives  me  a  toy.  Merry  Christmas  and 
Happy  New  Year.  Santa  Claus  comes  to  the  party. 
I  eat  ice  cream  and  cake  and  it  is  good.  I  am  going 
away  for  Christmas. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


The  Airport 

I  am  going  to  the  airport.  I  will  see  airplanes 
in  the  airport.  I  like  airplanes.  I  am  going  by  air- 
plane. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Going   Home 

I  am  going  home  at  Christmas.  My  parents  will 
come  over  to  pick  me  up.  I  am  glad  I  am  going 
home. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


The  Ornament 

Sister  Catherine  gave  us  Christmas  ornaments. 
In  the  ornaments  is  a  picture  of  Jesus,  Mary  and 
Joseph.  I  like  my  ornament.  I  am  going  to  hang  the 
ornament  on  the  Christmas  tree  at  home. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
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Burroughs 

I  get  ice  cream.  We  sing  the  grace.  Santa  Claus 
brings  us  gifts.  I  eat  cake  and  I  drink  milk. 

Nicki  Datri,  Pupil 


Home  for  Christmas 

I  am  going  home  tomorrow,  December  17th.  My 
mommy  will  come  to  take  me  home.  I  have  a  present 
for  Mom  and  Dad. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 


My  Last  Day  At  School 

I  am  leaving  school  on  December  16th.  Mr.  Olson 
will  take  me  to  the  ai.rport.  It  is  sad  that  I  am  not 
coming  back  anymore.  I  love  Royer-Greaves  School 
and  my  classmates  and  friends.  I  am  taking  home 
the  Bible  in  ceramics  that  I  made  in  the  shop. 
Merry  Christmas  to  all. 

Christopher  Manfre,  Pupil 


Burroughs  Christmas  Party 

At  Burroughs  Christmas  party  the  Jones  Boys 
played  Christmas  music  and  rock  and  roll  music. 
We  all  love  to  listen  to  their  good  music.  The  Bell 
Choir  did  three  Christmas  numbers;  the  chorus  did 
three  numbers ;  Noel  and  Mr.  Ronnie  played  the 
piano  and  then  we  all  sang  Christmas  songs. 

When  the  Jones  Boys  played  "Jingle  Bells",  it 
meant  that  Santa  Claus  was  coming.  He  gave  all  of 
us  nice  gifts.  I  got  a  tape  recorder  and  two  tapes ; 
then  we  had  our  refreshments — cookies,  candies, 
cup  cakes,  and  ice  cream.  After  that  we  came  back 
to  school. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Christmas  Program 


On  December  6th  we  had  our  Christmas  program 
in  the  Activities  Building.  The  first  part  was  by 
the  chorus,  followed  by  the  bell  choir.  I  played 
"Christmas  Fantasia"  and  Mr.  Ronnie  played  "The 
Cat  and  the  Mouse". 

Dancing  was  next  and  then  a  short  play  called 
"The  Fir  Trees  Christmas". 

After  the  program  I  talked  to  Mr.  George  Beda, 
Mrs.  Howell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Steciw,  Miss  Ly- 
ons, and  Mrs.  Tomlinson. 

After  the  program  we  all  went  to  the  dining 
room  for  refreshments. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


The  Burroughs  Christmas  Party 

On  Saturday  we  had  a  Christmas  party.  I  saw1  a 
clown  giving  balloons  to  the  children.  I  saw  a  lot 
of  people  in  the  party.  I  had  a  great  time  singing 
Christmas  songs  at  the  party. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


My  Hair  Do 

Miss  Mary  Beth  made  my  hair  look  pretty  for 
che  Christmas  party.  She  put  my  hair  up  in  rollers 
so  it  looked  curly.  I  like  my  hair  looking  pretty. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


My  School 

It  is  fun  to  be  in  our  school.  I  march  and  dance 
a  lot.  I  also  do  my  work  in  the  class,  string  the 
beads,  and  put  the  wooden  pegs  in  the  peg  board. 
I  enjoy  being  in  the  school. 

Adrianne  Kelly,  Pupil 
(with  assistance) 


The  First  Snow 

It  was  December  11th.  When  I  woke  up  in  the 
morning  there  was  snow  on  the  ground.  It  was  the 
first  snow  of  winter.  We  all  put  on  our  coats  be- 
fore we  went  to  the  dining  room  for  breakfast.  It 
was  fun  walking  in  the  snow  but  it  was  too  cold. 
Happy  Winter  Time. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


The  Play 

The  school  presented  a  play  at  the  Christmas 
program.  I  was  one  of  the  characters  in  the  play. 
The  name  of  the  play  was  "The  Fir  Tree's  Christ- 
mas". There  were  three  trees  in  the  play.  I  was  the 
smallest  tree  in  the  play. 

I  heard  loud  applause  from  the  audience  after 
the  play.  The  audience  must  have  liked  the  play 
very  much. 

My  daddy  and  my  sister  came  to  see  the  play. 
After  the  program  they  came  over  to  see  me.  My 
daddy  said  that  I  did  well  in  the  program. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


The  Typewriter 

I  have  a  typewriter  in  school.  My  teacher  helps 
me  with  my  typing.  I  type  words.  I  type  phrases.  I 
type  sentences.  Now  I  type  a  short  paragraph.  I 
like  to  type.  I  like  to  type  a  story  about  myself.  I 
hope  someday  I  can  have  my  own  typewriter. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Party 

We  had  a  party  in  our  school  last  Sunday.  Santa 
Claus  gave  me  a  candy  cane.  I  also  had  cookies,  a 
piece  of  cake  and  punch.  I  had  fun. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

The  next  issue  <of  this  magazine  will  carry  some 
of  the  material  which  appeared  in  the  anniversary 
issue  of  1933 — fifty  years  ago.  The  school  itself, 
founded  in  1921,  began  publication  of  the  Royer- 
Greaves  Monthly  in  February,  1929  and  has  pub- 
lished continuously  since  that  date. 

In  the  years  of  its  existence  much  has  been  writ- 
ten of  their  experience  by  the  pupils,  the  teachers, 
and  by  the  founder  of  the  school,  Dr.  Jessie  Royer 
Greaves. 


Happy  New  Year. 


Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director. 


Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind 

P.O.  Box  428 
Lewistown,  PA  17044 


December  1,  1982 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 


Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind,  is  now  plan- 
ning its  1983  Camp  Season,  our  34th  consecutive 
year  of  camping  for  the  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped. We  are  sending  the  following  information 
to  you  as  a  news  release  or  public  service  announce- 
ment: 

Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind,  supported 
by  the  Lions  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  summer  camp 
providing  a  program  of  recreation  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped.  A  dual 
program  is  carried  out  for  the  children  and  adults 
simultaneously,  but  separate  activities  are  enjoyed 
by  each  group.  The  children  are  accommodated  in 
cabins  in  children's  village  while  the  adults  live 
in  dormitories. 

The  summer  program  includes  a  wide  variety 
of  activities,  some  of  which  are:  swimming,  motor 
and  row  boating,  canoeing,  bowling,  picnics,  hiking, 
back  packing  and  camping  skills,  arts  and  crafts, 
and  talent  and  music  programs.  Beacon  Lodge  is  lo- 
cated in  the  beautiful  mountains  of  Central  Penn- 
sylvania, along  Route  103,  just  five  miles  off  Route 
22,  near  Mount  Union. 

The  1983  camp  season  for  adults  opens  June  15 
and  closes  August  27.  The  children's  camp  opens 
July  2  and  closes  August  20.  A  program  for  deaf/ 
hearing  impaired  children  will  also  be  held.  Ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  one,  two,  or  more 
weeks  atttndance.  Camp  weeks  begin  and  end  on 
Saturdays. 

For  more  information,  or  to  request  registra- 
tion forms,  write  to :  Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the 
Blind,  P.O.  Box  428,  Lewistown,  PA  17044  ("phone 
area  code  717-242-1113)  or  contact  your  local  Penn- 
sylvania Lions  Club. 

Michael    Shotzberger, 
Executive  Director 
MS/ah 
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HOW  TO  TREAT 
SELF-INJURIOUS  BEHAVIOR 

The  importance  of  observing  the  behavior  and 
the  environment  in  which  it  occurs  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Self-injury  is  the  most  often  main- 
tained by  the  environmental  rewards  it  receives. 
It  results  in  getting  attention,  allows  escape  or 
avoidance,  or  creates  sensory  stimulation  better 
than  does  an  appropriate  behavior. 

The  most  effective  approach  to  treatment  is  to 
rearrange  the  natural  environment.  It  is  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  environmental  rewards  and  condi- 
tions that  are  maintaining  the  self-injury  and  to 
build  in  better  rewards  and  environmental  support 
for  more  desirable  behavior.  The  first  step  to  re- 
arrange the  environment  to  treat  self-injury  is  to 
identify  what  is  currently  going  on.  It  is  necessary 
to  know  in  what  condition/situations  self-injury  oc- 
curs; when  it  does  not  occur;  how  it  may  be  acci- 
dentally rewarded;  and  whether  (or  how)  appropri- 
ate behavior  pays  off.  Based  on  that  information 
the  treatment  approach  should  focus  on: 

1.  Elimination  or  altering  those  situations  in 
which  self-injury  does  occur. 

2.  Providing  more  appropriate  means  of  ob- 
taining stimulation,  and  strengthening  more 
appropriate  behavior. 

3.  Removing  the   rewards   for  self-injury. 

4.  Sometimes  punishing  the  self-injurious  be- 
havior itself. 

Most  treatment  programs  consist  of  at  least  the  first 
parts. 

Eliminating  or  Altering  Situations  in  which  Self- 
injury  Occurs  and  Extending  Situations  in  which 
Self-injury  Does  Not  Occur 

During  observations,  list  each  situation  in  which 
self-injury  the  most  commonly  has  occurred.  For 
example,  the  child  self-injured  mostly  before  meals 
and  bedtime,  when  placed  in  crowded,  noisy  en- 
vironments. To  alter  those  situations — the  child 
may  be  too  hungry  before  meals  and  giving  the  child 
a  carrot  or  cracker  would  appeas  him  (before  he  be- 
gins to  self -injure).  Maybe  bedtime  is  too  late  (i.e., 
he  is  too  tired)  or  he  has  nothing  to  do  while  care- 
takers are  helping  others  prepare  for  bed.  Further, 
must  the  playroom  be  noisy  and  crowded?  If  so, 
must  he  or  she  be  there  and  does  he/she  have  some- 
thing he/she  really  enjoys  doing  while  there? 

There  are  situations  that  cannot  be  entirely 
eliminated.  Self-injury  sometimes  occurs  when  a 
child  is  required  to  do  something  he  or  she  does 
not  want  to  do.  In  that  case,  the  following  can  be 
tried: 

If  possible,  back  up  for  a  time,  temporarily  re- 
turning to  easier  tasks;  then  gradually  increase  the 
difficulty  and  amount  of  work  required. 

Increase  the  reward  that  the  child  receives  for 
cooperating  and  complying.  It  may  be  wrong  to  as- 
sume that  because  a  child  knows  how  to  do  some- 
thing, he  or  she  needs  not  to  be  rewarded  for  doing 
it,  especially  if  he  or  she  has  done  a  good  job. 
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The  context  of  the  demanding'  situation  may 
also  be  modified.  For  example,  during  training  ses- 
sions, frequent  changes  of  tasks  or  regular  breaks 
and  ongoing  pleasant  conversation  may  make  it 
more  pleasant  for  a  child  to  remain  in  the  situa- 
tion. When  situations  are  found  to  be  regularly 
associated  with  self-injury,  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
approaching  the  problem  is  to  change  the  situation, 
using  common  sense  and  perhaps  putting  oneself  in 
the   self-injurer's   shoes. 

It  is  also  important  to  identify  situations  in 
which  self-injury  does  not  occur,  and  extending 
these  situations.  For  example,  you  may  notice  that 
when  a  child  is  allowed  to  play  with  his  or  her  toy, 
or  lie  on  his/her  bed,  he/she  does  not  self-injure. 
He  or  she  may  be  allowed  to  do  those  things  espe- 
cially if  there  is  nothing  better  for  him/her  to  do. 
For  example,  why  must  he/she  be  in  the  playroom 
with  others,  if  he/she  behaves  more  appropriately 
and  does  not  self-injure  while  playing  in  his/her 
room?  There  are  times  when  it  is  not  possible  to 
provide  those  situations  all  the  time.  They  might 
be  used  and  gradually  changed  to  a  more  realistic 
or  desirable  situation.  If  a  child  does  not  self-injure 
when  allowed  to  be  alone,  perhaps  one  child  at  a 
time  could  be  gradually  added  to  his/her  room  while 
he/she  is  rewarded  for  refraining  from  self-injury. 

Providing  Stimulation  in  Alternate  Ways;  Strength- 
ening Appropriate  Behavior 

Behavior  problems  —  including  self-injury  — 
sometimes  occur  when  a  child  has  little  else  to  do 
or  if  there  may  be  little  attention  or  interaction 
from  caretakers  or  peers.  These  situations  are  not 
very  stimulating.  They  are  "non-enriched." 

One  of  the  most  basic  changes  needed  in  many 
environments  is  "Enrichment."  Enrichment  includes 
providing  constant  access  to  toys  and  activities  that 
the  child  prefers,  changing  activities  as  the  child 
preference  and  attention  change  and  eliminating 
excessive  waiting,  seeing  that  there  is  ample  op- 
portunity to  interact  with  caretakers,  that  care- 
takers are  consistently  talking  to,  helping,  and  at- 
tending to  every  child  (not  just  the  cute  ones  or 
those  who  are  misbehaving.)  Such  enrichment 
should  be  provided  all  day,  every  day.  Such  an  en- 
richment is  more  humane  and  may  prevent  some 
cases  of  self-injury  from  occuring  in  the  first  place. 
Successful  treatment  for  self-injury  depends  in 
large  part  on  making  sure  that  a  child  is  in  an  in- 
teresting, engaging  and  pleasant  situation. 

In  addition  to  providing  overall  enrichment,  it 
is  very  important  to  strengthen  more  desirable  be- 
havior so  that  a  child  will  not  have  to  self-injury; 
but  will,  instead,  have  more  appropriate  ways  of 
getting  his  or  her  needs  met. 

The  ways  to  strengthen  behavior  is  to  reinforce 
or  reward  it.  Although  reimforcers  differ  with  each 
child  there  are  many  things  that  may  be  tried.  Some 
children  like  food,  liquids,  toys  or  activities,  atten- 
tion, and  sensory  stimulation.  The  only  way  to  know 
if  something  is  reinforcing  is  to  try  it  consistently. 
The  first  step  is  to  find  powerful  reinforcers.  There 
are  many  ways  to  look  for  possible  rewards.  One 
way  is  to  observe  what  a  child  likes  to  do  or  likes 
to  eat  or  drink  when  given  a  choice.  Another  way  is 
to  observe  what  follows  the  self-injurious  behavior. 


Remember  that  self-injury  is  maintained  because  it 
is  rewarded  by  attention,  escape  or  avoidance,  or 
sensory  stimulation.  If  one  or  more  of  these  is  fol- 
lowing the  self-injury,  it  may  be  a  reward  for  that 
behavior.  If  it  is  a  reward  for  self-injury,  perhaps 
it  could  be  a  reward  for  other,  more  appropriate 
behavior.  If  a  reward  is  good  enough  to  strengthen 
self-injury,  perhaps  it  is  good  enough  to  strengthen 
more  desirable  behavior.  Example,  when  Mary  hits 
her  head,  her  therapist  holds  her  hands  down  and 
talks  soothingly  to  her.  Perhaps  that  attention  could 
be  used  as  a  reward  for  more  desirable  behavior, 
such  as  playing  with  toys  or  sitting  quietly.  If  you 
observe  tht  a  child  gets  out  of  a  situation  (escape) 
when  he/she  pulls  his/her  hair,  perhaps  he/she 
could  be  allowed  to  leave  (at  least  for  a,  short  time) 
when  he/she  is  working  appropriately.  If  it  appears 
that  a  child  eye-poking  is  relwarded  by  visual  (sen- 
sory) stimulation  it  producesj  perhaps  he/she  could 
have  visual  rewards  such  as  colorful  lights  and 
shining  objects  to  twirl  for  refraining  from  eye- 
poking.  Similarly,  if  a  child's  chewing  and  biting 
of  his  hands  seem  to  be  maintained  by  oral  stimu- 
lation, perhaps  he/she  could  have  other  objects  for 
foods  to  chew  as  a  reward  for  playing  with  toys 
instead  of  chewing  his/her  hands. 

Removing  Rewards  for  Self-injury 

Provide  more  rewards  for  appropriate,  non- 
injurious  behavior  in  order  to  strengthen  it  and  no 
rewards  following  self-injury;  so  that  self-injury 
will  no  longer  pay  off  in  getting  the  attention,  al- 
lowing escape/avoidance  or  providing  sensory  stim- 
ulations. For  example,  if  the  child  often  receives 
attention  when  he/she  hits  himself/herself,  every 
attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  that  attention  as 
much  as  possible.  Instead  of  being  rocked,  held,  and 
talked  to,  perhaps  caretakers  could  silently  hold 
his/her  hands  until  he/she  becomes  calm.  If  the 
self-injury  is  very  mild,  perhaps  it  could  be  ignored 
altogether.  The  caretakers  could  go  on  about  their 
business  as  though  self-injury  had  not  happened 
at  all. 

When  Mary  is  not  self-injuring  or  is  behaving 
appropriately,  she  should  receive  lots  and  lots  of 
attention.  Be  consistent  in  the  treatment  or  the 
child  will  keep  self-injuring  on  the  chance  that  it 
will  pay  off. 

Because  protection  from  harm  is  always  the  first 
consideration,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  stop  all  re- 
wards for  the  self-injury.  When  the  child  self-in- 
jures, it  is  necessary  to  pay  at  least  some  atten- 
tion or  temporarily  stop  the  unpleasant  situation 
from  which  the  child  is  trying  to  escape — this  in 
order  to  protect  him.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important 
to  increase  the  rewards  for  non-injurerers,  for  ap- 
propriate behavior;  so  the  child  will  get  more  re- 
wards for  doing  desirable  things  than  he  or  she 
gets  for  self-injuring.  For  example,  Jimmy  gets 
some  attention  when  he  pulls  his  hair;  he  will  get 
more  attention  if  he  behaves  appropriately. 

Punishing  Self-injury 

Punishment  is  usually  added  to  treatment  when 
the  self-injury  is  very  severe;  or  when  other  treat- 
ment has  not  been  successful  in  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  self-injury. 
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Punishment  involves  reducing-  the  strength  of 
self-injury  by  following  it  with  an  unpleasant 
event.  For  example,  if  each  episode  of  head  bang- 
ing is  followed  by  "NO  !"  and  head  banging  becomes 
lesser  or  decreases  in  strength,  then  the  word 
"NO!"  is  a  punisher.  If  the  self-injury  does  not  de- 
crease in  strength  and  occurs  just  as  often  or  just 
as  severely,  then  the  word  "NO!"  is  not  a  punisher. 

There  are  several  common  punishers.  Removing 
the  child  from  rewarding,  interesting  activities.  If 
self-injury  occurs  while  the  child  is  participating 
in  activities  he  or  she  enjoys,  removing  those  ac- 
tivities for  a  brief  time  may  be  an  effective  pun- 
isher. There  are  many  different  ways  of  removing 
activities.  The  child  may  be  required  to  sit  in  a 
chair  and  not  participate;  he/she  may  be  sent  to  an 
area  or  room  where  there  is  nothing  to  do  or  he/she 
may  be  physically  restrained  by  the  therapist  hold- 
ing his/her  hands.  Regardless  of  how  the  activity  is 
removed  there  are  certain  rules  to  be  followed 
when  using  this  procedure: 

1.  The  environment  must  be  pleasant  and  re- 
warding, otherwise  the  child  will  not  care  if 
he/she  cannot  remain  there  and  participate. 
In  fact,  he/she  may  self-injure  to  get  out. 
That  is  one  reason  why  environmental  en- 
richment and  rewards  are  so  important. 

2.  The  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  any- 
thing rewarding  while  away  from  the  activity. 

3.  The  child  must  be  protected  from  engaging 
in  self-injury  while  away  from  the  activity. 

4.  The  child  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  the 
activity  only  when  he  or  she  is  calm  and 
quiet. 

Over-correction;  when,  self- injury  occurs  the  child 
is  required  to  intensively  practice  more  appropriate 
behavior 

With  forms  of  self-injury  such  as  slapping,  pok- 
ing, or  scratching,  the  child  is  required  to  practice 
using  his/her  hands  in  more  approproate  ways, 
such  as  picking  up  objects  and  placing  his/her 
hands  above  his/her  head  or  out  to  his/her  sides. 
Another  form  of  overcorrection  is  used  with  a 
child  who  eats  inedible  things  such  as  cigarettes 
or  dirt.  When  this  occurs,  the  child  is  required  to 
cleanse  his/her  mouth  with  oral  antiseptic,  wash  his/ 
her  hands  and  clean  whatever  areas  of  his/her  body 
or  environment  were  made  unclean  by  the  behavior. 
Another  form  of  overcorrection  is  used  when  self- 
injury  occurs  while  the  child  is  overly  upset.  For 
example,  if  the  child  is  screaming  and  throwing 
himself/herself  against  the  wall,  he/she  may  be  re- 
guired  to  lie  down  in  bed  (and  be  kept  there  if 
necessary)    until  he/she  becomes  calm. 

Regardless  of  the  form  of  over-correction,  cer- 
tain rules  are  usually  followed  when  using  the  pro- 
cedure. 

1.  The  alternative  behaviors  practiced  are 
matched  to  the  self-injurious  behavior,  e.g., 
face  slappers  practice  appropriate  use  of  their 
hands. 


2.  During  the  over-correction-Vpisode,  the  child 
is  required  to  practice  appropriate  behavior 
over  and  over  again,  and  for  several  minutes.. 

3.  If  the  child  does  not  cooperate  with  the  prac- 
tice, he  or  she  is  physieally  guided  through 
it. 

4.  No  rewards  of  any  kind  are  given  during  the. 
practice. 

5.  The  practice  is  stopped  only  when  the  child 
is  cooperative,  or  at  least  trying  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Other  punishers :  another  technique  to  help  re- 
duce the  strength  of  self-injury  when  used  im- 
mediately following  the  behavior — a  small  amount 
of  lemon  juice  squirted  in  the  mouth  of  the  child 
who  is  repeatedly  vomiting,  in  the  face. 

There  are  many  rules  governing  the  use  of  these 
procedures.  The  professional  who  designs  and  sup- 
ervises their  use  will  have  more  information  on 
how  and  when  these  procedures  are  to  be  used. 

Guidelines  for  using  punishments 

1.  A  qualified  professional  should  help  design 
and  supervise  the  procedure. 

2.  A  human  rights  committee,  peer  review  com- 
mittee, and  the  child's  guardian  should  re- 
view, approve  and  monitor  the  treatment. 

3.  The  treatment  should  be  conducted  openly 
and  its  effects  should  be  carefully  evaluated. 

There  are  four  parts  treatment  described.  If 
treatment  includes  only  some  parts  and  ignores 
others,  it  will  be  only  partially  effective. 

Avelina  B.  Dequillo,  Teacher. 

References : 

Judith  E.  Favell,  Ph.D.,   and  James  W.  Greene, 

M,Ed. 
Western  Carolina  Center 
Morganton,  North  Carolina 


r^TTHE  Old  IJeaf  is  dying.  Old  Hear 
ttfP^    good-bye/ 
$&  We  are  grieved  for  you,  il  is  hard 
Mf       to  die; 
iBul  you're  lived  your  life,  and 

you've  lived  il  well, 
And  now,  you  musl  say  lo  your  life 

—farewell. 
l/ou  have  brought  lo  us  both  honor 

and  shqmc, 
Bui  we  hold  for  you  neither  praise 

nor  blame, 
l/ou  have  brought  us  joy,  you  have 

brought  us  woe; 
But  all  the  years  do  the  same  as 

they  go, 
As  Ihe  years  before  you  have  done, 

so  you 
Did  only   the  thing  il  was  yours 

lo  do 
When  you  came  lo  us  another  year 

went, 
Another  will  come  when  your  Urns 

is  spent, 
The  New  ijear  we  hail  with  a  smile, 

but  sigh 
For  Ihe  year  thai  is  gone,  Old  Hear 

good-bye. 
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^The  Children's 

^Department 

A  Small  Army  of  Ants  Teach  Joe  a  Wonderful  Lesson 


JOE  HUNTER  sat  on  the  kitchen  steps,  eating  a 
sandwich.  It  was  delicious  food,  but  he  was  not 
enjoying  it.  Something  was  wrong.  It  seemed  to 
Joe  that  everything  was  wrong.  Why  did  he  have  to 
be  sitting  here  in  his  own  back  yard  while  all  the  rest 
of  the  class  was  enjoying  a  fine  hike  through  the 
woods?  He  glared  angrily  across  the  yard,  and 
mechanically  bit  into  his  sandwich.  Of  course,  Aunt 
Nellie  would  have  to  go  to  town  on  the  very  after- 
noon of  the  hike. 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Joe,"  his  mother  had  said,  "but 
you'll  have  to  come  right  home  after  school  and 
stay  here  while  I  go  over  to  Aunt  Nellie's.  Mr.  Har- 
per is  sending  out  the  coal  this  afternoon,  and  I'm 
expecting  a  telephone  call  from  Mrs.  Kelly.  You'll 
have  to  ask  the  teacher  to  excuse  you  from  the  hike 
so  you  can  stay  here  while  I'm  away." 

"Pshaw,  mother,"  he  pleaded,  "I've  just  got  to  go. 
This  is  nature  study,  and  the  one  who  writes  the 
best  composition  about  it  gets  to  be  the  class  re- 
porter." 

"I'm  sorry,  dear,"  his  mother  had  replied,  "but  I 
promised  Aunt  Nellie  I  would  stay  with  the  chil- 
dren this  afternoon  while  she  was-  away,  and  I  must 
have  some  one  here  to  see  that  the  coal  is  properly 
put  away  and  to  answer  the  telephone.  Can't  you 
find  something  around  the  house  for  your  nature 
study?  Just  listen  to  those  birds  outside,  and  think 
of  our  garden." 

"No,  mother,  there's  nothing  here  like  the  things 
I  would  see  over  on  the  hill." 

His  plea  had  availed  him  nothing,  however.  Here 
he  was  on  his  own  back  steps,  while  the  class  was 
hiking  over  Forest  Hill  and  doubtless  finding  hun- 
dreds of  things  to  write  about.  Some  one  else  would 
surely  write  the  best  theme  and 
become  class  reporter. 

Staring  down  aimlessly  at 
his  feet,  he  suddenly  realized 
that  he  had  littered  the  steps 
with  crumbs.  As  he  started  to 
go  into  the  house  for  a  broom 
the  telephone  rang.  It  was  Mrs. 
Kelly  calling  to  say  that  she 
had  returned  home  and  would 
be  over  Friday  to  see  his 
mother.  He  thanked  her  and 
hung  up  the  receiver. 

Joe  returned  to  his  place  on 
the  step  and  sat  staring  at  the 
crumbs.  From  some  hidden  re- 
gion hundreds  of  tiny  black 
ants  had  appeared  and  were 
madly  making  off  with  the 
bread.    Some  were  working  sep- 


arately, each  carrying  off  a  tiny  crumb,  while  others, 
working  together  in  groups,  were  making  away  with 
the  larger  pieces.  Joe  watched  for  a  few  moments 
and  then  decided  to  try  an  experiment.  From  the  re- 
frigerator he  obtained  a  piece  of  dried  beef  about 
as  large  as  the  end  of  his  thumb.  Meat  was  a 
little  heavier  than  bread,  and  its  scent  would  prob- 
ably attract  the  ants  more  quickly.  He  decided  to  try 
just  one  piece  at  a  time,  so  that  he  could  give  one 
group  of  ants  his  entire  attention.  He  laid  the  meat 
in  the  exact  center  of  a  step  and  waited.  In  about 
two  minutes  one  ant  appeared  over  the  edge  of  the 
step,  and,  in  a  hesitating,  jerky,  zigzag  trot,  made  its 
way  up  close  to  the  beef.  Just  short  of  it,  the  insect 
stopped  suddenly,  turned,  and  bolted  back  over  the 
edge  of  the  step.  Joe  could  see  that  it  had  not 
touched  the  meat.  Evidently  the  ant  had  only 
scented  it.  In  about  a  minute  five  ants  made  their 
appearance. 

Two  of  the  ants  came  up  and  felt  the  bit  of  beef, 
then  ran  back  a  short  distance,  met,  and  touched 
their  feelers  together.  Then,  while  the  first  five 
started  running  about  in  their  zigzag  trot,  others 
began  to  appear  and  gather  about  the  meat.  They 
would  touch  the  beef  and  then  begin  running  around 
it.  Frequently  two  would  meet  and  touch  feelers 
together.  Joe  finally  decided  that,  after  their  own 
fashion,  they  were  carrying  on  a  conference. 

The  ants  appeared  so  rapidly  that  he  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  count  of  them,  but,  when  about  fifty 
had  emerged  from  over  the  edge  of  the  step,  they 
gathered  around  the  piece  of  meat  and  laid  hold  of 
it.  Each  would  work  a  bit,  move  on  to  another 
place,  and  then  take  hold  of  the  prize  again.  But 
Joe  could  see  that  no  progress  was  being  made. 
Presently  they  began  to  run 
around  the  meat  again,  meet, 
and  touch  feelers.  The  confer- 
ence had  doubtless  been  re- 
newed. After  a  few  minutes 
all  the  ants  moved  to  one  end 
of  the  meat  and  set  to  work 
again, 
at  the 
ments, 


ROCKING  HORSE  PUZZLE 


Horizontal — 
2.  Hurried. 
4.  Abbreviation  for 

advertisement. 
6  .  Era. 

7.  Poetical  word. 

8.  Fruit. 


Vertical — 

1.  A  game. 

2.  First  letter  of  a 
fruit. 

3.  Not  far. 

4.  Everyone. 

5.  Female  deer. 


Each  ant  would  woi'k 
burden  for  a  few  mo- 
then  step  back  among 
the  idlers  that  were  hanging 
about,  or  move  to  another  point 
and  resume  its  work.  The  ants 
moved  one  end  of  the  beef  a 
short  distance,  then  went  to 
work  on  the  other  end.  Slowly 
but  surely,  they  were  carrying 
away  a  mountain  of  food,  many 
times  larger  and  heavier  than 
their  combined  bulk  and  weight. 
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GREAT  MEN  AND  GREAT  WOMEN 


HE  inspiration  of  her  whole  life  OllCdl 
is  perfect  faith  in  God  and  de- 
votion to  her  duty,"  said  James  Parton  about 
Queen  Victoria,  one  of  the  noblest  and  great- 
est women  who  have  ever  lived,  and  one  of  the 
best  loved  sovereigns  of  the  British  kingdom. 
The  nineteenth  century  is  spoken  of  as  the  "Era  of 
Women,"  and  Queen  Victoria's  reign  of  sixty-four 
years  of  unprecedented  industrial  development  and 
prosperity  was  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  time. 
With  the  exception  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  of 
France,  Queen  Victoria  ruled  longer  than  any  other 
of  the  crowned  heads. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  queens  and  kings  and 
many  another  austere  ruler  or  stern  and  dignified 
person  was  ever  a  child,  but  with  her  kind  and  win- 
some ways  Queen  Victoria  even  at  the  height  of  her 
reign,  never  seemed  haughty  and  unfriendly.  Alex- 
andria Victoria,  daughter  of  George,  the  Duke  of  Kent 
and  the  fourth  son  of  George  III,  was  born  on  May 
24,  1819,  in  Kensington  Palace.  Being  the  only  child, 
she  was  greatly  beloved,  but  her  parents  were  wise 
and  so  she  was  taught  regular  habits  and  strict  econ- 
omy. She  lived  the  dull,  secluded  life  which  so  many 
children  born  in  castles  lived  at  that  time,  but  despite 
the  great  old  walls  and  stern  faces  about  her,  Vic- 
toria was  a  lively,  happy  child. 

When  Victoria  was  only  eight  years  old  her  father 
died,  leaving  an  empty,  sad  place  in  her  monotonous 
life,  but  her  mother  was  a  shrewd  woman,  as  well  as  a 
sensible  and  clever  one,  and  took  up  the  burden.  With 
the  help  of  her  brother,  King  Leopold,  much  of  the 
heavy  debt  which  had  been  contracted  was  lifted  by 
Victoria's  mother.  In  later  years  Victoria  would 
often  declare  that  the  happiest  days  in  her  life  were 
spent  during  this  period  when  she  visited  Claremont, 
her  uncle's  beautiful  home.  The  little  girl  possessed 
a  beautiful  voice,  which  was  carefully  trained,  and 
which  gave  herself  and  companions  much  happiness, 
and  from  her  very  birth  her  mother  trained  her  care- 
fully for  the  position  that  her  birth  might  some  day 
make  her  heir  to.  When  Victoria  was  twelve  years 
old  she  was  told  that  she  was  the  first  princess  of 
the  blood  and  might  inherit  the  throne,  which  was  be- 
yond the  position  of  any  of  her  cousins.  It  was  then 
that  the  enthusiastic  girl  took  her  governess'  hand  in 
hers  and  cried,  "I  will  be  good.  I  understand  why  you 
urged  me  so  much  even  to  learn  Latin." 

When  Victoria  was  just  a  little  over  eighteen  years 
old  this  great  and  wonderful  responsibility  came  to 
her,  her  Uncle  William  IV  dying  on  June  20,  1837. 
Before  sunrise  that  morning  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham  were  ringing 
and  pounding  on  Victoria's  door  for  admission  to  see 
the  queen.  It  is  hard  to  realize  what  this  news  meant 
to  the  modest  young  girl,  and  she  kept  saying  to  her- 
self again  and  again  that  it  could  not  be  true  and 
thought  how  terrible  it  was  to  lay  aside  all  of  her 
youthful  freedom  and  be  a  dignified  queen.  It  must 
have  been  at  this  time  that  the  young  lady  promised 
herself  never  to  be  stern,  unapproachable  queen  she 
had  dread  so  much  to  meet  herself.  A  little  over 
a  year  passed,  in  which  Victoria  was  rigidly  trained 
for  the  new  duties,  and  then  the  coronation  took  place 


VJctoHa      at  Westminster  Abbey  on  June  28,  1S38, 
and  a  month  later  she  was  called  to  per- 
form the  public  duty  of  attending  a  great  parade. 

Even  though  Victoria  had  to  put  aside  many  of 
her  girlhood  enjoyments,  when  in  private  life  she 
liked  to  be  the  girl  she  had  been  and  forgot  all  about 
being  a  queen.  Her  education  in  politics  and  gov-, 
ernment  now  became  deeper  and  she  was  directed  in 
them  by  the  loyal  and  sage  Lord  Melbourne,  who  be- 
came her  first  counsellor,  and  to  him  great  credit  is 
due  for  developing  much  of  the  queen's  wonderful 
ability  and  spirit  of  democracy.  It  is  but  right  tc 
say  that  much  of  this  noble  queen's  prosperous  reign 
was  due  to  the  wisdom  and  broadmindedness  of  her 
counsellors,  she  having  been  blessed  with  the  choice 
of  good  men  in  this  respect.  It  was  during  these  first 
days  that  Queen  Victoria  replied  to  a  question  asked 
her  in  this  way:  "I  have  immensely  to  do,  but  I  like 
it  very  much — I  delight  in  this  work."  And  no  rulers 
have  ever  shown  that  they  loved  their  work,  or  their 
people  more,  than  did  this  broad-minded,  kind-heart- 
ed queen. 

Queen.  Victoria  was  very  busy  these  days,  but  not 
too  busy  for  a  beautiful  romance  to  creep  into  her 
life,  and  on  February  10,  1840,  she  married  her  cousin, 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  The  morning 
was  cloudy  and  rain  fell  in  dismal  showers  and  nearly 
everyone  was  sorry  that  the  day  was  so  dark  and 
cheerless,  but  the  queen  only  smiled  and  assured  them 
that  it  did  not  matter,  and  looking  at  her  smiling  face 
no  one  could  believe  that  it  did.  However,  before  the 
ceremony  took  place  the  day  cleared  and  turned  bright 
and  pretty,  but  it  was  no  more  shining  than  the  happy 
face  of  the  queen  and  her  cousin.  Their  marriage 
was  not  only  one  of  true  happiness  and  contentment, 
but  it  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  queen's  kingdom,  for 
Prince  Albert  was  a  great  student,  an  unselfish  phil- 
anthropist and  an  able  business  man,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  people  and  became  Victoria's  chief 
adviser. 

Happy  and  busy  days  passed  for  the  king  and 
queen  and  as  they  came  and  sped  away,  four  sons  and 
five  daughters  came  to  them.  The  eldest  little  girl 
was  named  Victoria  in  honor  of  her  mother,  then  came 
Albert,  Edward,  Alice,  Alfred,  Helena,  Louise,  Arthur, 
Leopold,  and  Beatrice,  several  of  them  dying  before 
their  talented  mother.  But  to  all  she  gave  the  deep- 
est care  and  attention  for  their  education,  believing 
that  this  was  the  true  foundation  on  which  their  lives 
were  to  be  built.  As  the  girls  grew  older  Queen  Vic- 
toria studied  history  with  them  and  helped  them  to 
make  and  arrange  a  large  collection,  while  the  boys 
learned  fortification  and  other  things,  first  from  their 
father  and  afterwards  from  able  instructors. 

Queen  Victoria  mourned  deeply  at  the  death  of  her 
mother  in  March,  1861,  and  the  thought  of  her  was 
still  lingering  in  her  heart  when  her  husband  died 
on  December  14  of  the  same  year.  Some  one  has  said 
of  her,  "Among  all  the  sovereigns  of  history,  none  is 
held  in  higher  esteem  by  Christian  nations." 

Always  healthy  and  active,  Queen  Victoria  seemed 
never  to  tire,  and  she  did  not  appear  to  be  old  when 
she  passed  her  eighty-first  birthday,  and  on  January 
22,  1901,  died  at  her  home  in  the  Isle  of  Wright. 
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A   Scientific    Brain    Teaser 

IF  YOU'RE  the  sort  who  likes  to  start  an  argu- 
ment, try  this  one  on  some  of  your  friends: 

Is  a  rope  more  likely  to  break  with  10  men  pull- 
ing at  each  end  than  it  is  with  one  end  tied  to  a 
tree  and  10  men  pulling  at  the  other  end? 

The  answer  is  No. 

In  such  a  case  the  tension  on  a  rope  is  no  greater 
than  the  pull  at  one  of  its  ends. 

If  20  take  hold  of  a  rope,  10  at  each  end,  and 
pull  with  all  their  might,  the  tension  on  the  rope 
will  be  no  greater  than  if  10  men  pulled  from  one 
end  and  the  other  end  were  tied  to  a  tree. 

Manufacturers  of  ropes  and  cables  sometimes 
demonstrate  the  strength  of  their  product  by  hav- 
ing a  tractor  hitched  to  each  end  of  a  piece  of  rope 
or  cable  and  setting  the  machines  in  motion  in 
opposite  directions. 

This  looks  very  impressive  to  persons  not  famili- 
ar with  a  fundamental  principle  of  physics. 

The  fact  is,  owing  to  the  principle  referred  to, 
the  rope  or  cable  would  be  no  more  likely  to  break 
— the  tension  on  the  cord  would  be  no  greater — than 
if  one  end  were  tied  to  an  immovable  object  and 
only  one  tractor  used. 

It  is  said  that  30  horses,  15  back  to  back,  were 
unable  to  pull  apart  the  famous  Magdeburg  hemi- 
spheres that  were  demonstrated  at  the  Regensburg 
Diet  in  1654. 

Exactly  the  same  force  would  have  been  exerted 
to  separate  the  hemispheres  with  15  horses  of  like 
strength  pulling  in  the  same  direction  on  one  hemi- 
sphere if  the  other  had  been  attached  to  some  solid 
support. 

But  in  the  latter  case  the  demonstration  would 
not  have  been  nearly  so  impressive  and  spectacular 
to  the  onlookers. 

Another  question  that  trips  many  people  is  this: 

Which  requires  the  more  force,  to  fill  an  elevated 
tank  by  pumping  the  water  directly  into  it  through 
the  bottom  or  to  fill  it  by  means  of  a  pipe  leading 
over  the  top? 

The  answer  is  that  more  work  or  force  is  re- 
quired when  the  water  is  pumped  over  the  top  of 
the  tank. 


If  a  transportation  tieup  isolated  New  York  City 
it  would  have  only  a  day's  supply  of  milk,  and  with- 
in a  week  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  would  vanish. 


Japanese  beetles  include  cultivated  geranium 
leaves  and  flowers  on  their  diet  list,  even  though 
the  plant  is  poison  to  them. 

o 

A  quart  of  the  star  Sirius  would  weigh  about 
50  tons. 
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It's   Up   To   You 

Brace  up  to  Life!  It  will  lash  you, 

It  will  give  you  many  a  blow; 
But  brace  up!  Don't  let  it  smash  you — 

It's  all  up  to  you — you  know! 

Be  master  yourself,  nor  allow  it 
The  smallest  advantage  to  gain; 

Brace  up  to  Life  and  avow  it 

Shall  never  o'er  you  hold  a  rein. 

It  will  maul  you — and  pelt  you — and  beat  you 

If  you  give  it  a  bit  of  a  show; 
It  will  harass — and  drive  you — and  cheat  you. 

But  it's  all  up  to  you — you  know! 

It's  much  in  the  way  that  you  view  it; 

Though  seemingly  full  of  strife. 
It's  up  to  you,  if  you  but  know  it — 

The  good  that  you  get  out  of  Life! 


Today    and    Time 

TODAY  is  here.  I  will  start  with  a  smile  and 
resolve  to  be  agreeable.  I  will  not  criticize.  I 
refuse  to  waste  my  valuable  time. 

Today  in  one  thing  I  know  I  am  equal  with  all 
others — Time.  All  of  us  draw  the  same  salary  in 
seconds,  minutes  and  hours. 

Today  I  will  not  waste  my  time  .because  the 
minutes  I  wasted  yesterday  are  as  lost  as  a  van- 
ished  thought. 

Today  I  refuse  to  spend  time  worrying  about 
what  might  happen — it  usually  doesn't.  I  am  going 
to  spend  time  making  things  happen.  f 

Today  I  am  determined  to  study  to  improve  my- 
self, for  tomorrow  I  may  be  wanted  and  I  must 
not  be  found  lacking. 

Today  I  am  determined  to  do  the  things  that  I 
should  do.  I  firmly  determine  to  stop  doing  the 
things  that  I  should  not  do. 

Today  I  begin  by  doing  and  not  wasting  my  time. 
In  one  week  I  will  be  miles  beyond  the  person  I  am 
today. 

Today  I  will  not  imagine  what  I  would  do  if 
things  were  different.  They  are  not  different.  I  will 
make  success  with  what  material  I  have. 

Today  I  will  stop- saying,  "If  I  had  time" — I  know 
I  never  will  "find  time"  for  anything.  If  I  want 
time  I  must  make  it. 

Today  I  will  act  toward  other  people  as  though 
this  might  be  my  last  day  on  earth.  I  will  not  wait 
for  tomorrow.    Tomorrow  never  comes. 

—Major  Gerald  B.  Klein 
o 

The  age  of  some  fish  can  be  learned  from  scales, 
not  by  counting  the  rings,  but  by  counting  the 
marks  formed  in  winter  when  the  scales  grow  very 
little  or  not  at  all. 
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Air-Borne  Spiders 

NO  WINGS  are  found  on  the  body  of  any  spid- 
er, but  there  are  spider  aviators.  For  count- 
less centuries  spiders  have  been  making  trips 
through  the  air.  Young  spiders  are  the  aviators, 
and  they  use  the  wind.  They  are  so  small  and  light 
that  they  weigh  "hardly  anything",  and  they  are 
born  with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  travel  by  air. 

A  baby  spider  climbs  to  a  high  place.  This  may 
be  the  top  of  a  tall  weed  or  brush,  a  fence  post, 
or  the  truck  of  a  tree.  Spinning  out  a  thread,  the 
little  spider  lets  it  be  caught  by  the  wind.  The 
thread  may  be  several  feet  long.  Sometimes  the 
thread  touches  a  branch,  wire,  or  other  object,  and 
that  spoils  the  trail.  Again  a  thread  is  spun  out, 
and  this  one  may  be  caught  by  the  wind,  lifting 
the  spider  with  it. 

Upward  currents  of  air  are  to  be  found,  as  well 
as  cross  currents  and  down  currents.  If  a  good 
upward  current  is  at  work,  the  spider  may  rise 
above  the  treetops,  and  may  be  taken  thousands 
of  feet  before  being  dropped. 

The  air  voyages  of  spiders  serve  a  special  pur- 
pose. They  spread  young  spiders  around,  very 
much  as  winds  spread  seeds  of  trees  and  some  oth- 
er plants.  If  the  young  ones  stayed  close  to  the 
home  of  the  mother  spider,  and  later  raised  new 
broods  of  their  own,  there  would  be  too  many  spid- 
ers for  the  food  supply  at  that  place. 

The  thread  spun  by  a  young  spider  tends  to  be 
pulled  out  by  the  wind  so  that  it  becomes  even 
thinner  than  the  average  thread. 


They  Are  a  Menace 


SEVERAL  psychiatrists  have  been  objecting  re- 
cently to  the  "comic  books"  of  today.  Some 
ordinary  readers  have  objected  to  the  psychiatrists' 
objections.  The  comic  book,  these  readers  say,  is 
today's  version  of  the  old  dime  thriller,  which  did 
nobody  any  harm.  Dick  Tracy  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Deadeye  Dick.  Youth  will  survive 
them  both. 

The  fact  remains,  as  the  psychiatrists  point  out, 
that  many  so-called  "comics"  glorify  sex  and  vio- 
lence with  cheap  and  lurid  sensationalism.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  flood  of  juvenile  delinquency 
continues  to  mount,  and  in  some  cases  the  influ- 
ence of  the  comics  on  the  delinquents  has  been 
directly  traceable. 

Dr.  Ralph  S.  Banay  makes  a  valuable  point  when 
he  condemns  the  "sock  on  the  jaw"  as  a  substitute 
for  a  court  decision.  George  Bernard  Shaw  said 
the  same  thing  years  ago  when  he  ridiculed  as 
"uncivilized"  the  attitude  that  considers  it  "man- 
ly" for  the  hero  to  "sock"  someone  caught  in  an 
act  of  villainy,  while  considering  it  effete  for  him 
to  call  a  policeman. 

The  dime  thriller  offended  in  this  respect  fully 
as  much  as  the  comic  book.  But  what  was  tolera- 
ble in  easy  going  rough-and-ready  frontier  days 
becomes  dangerous  in  a  high-powered  age  which 
must  increasingly  rely  on  the  rein  of  law  among 
men — and  ultimately  among  nations. 


We  would  have  very  few  wars  in  this  world  if 
it  were  left  to  the  people  to  start  them. 


In  Italy  12  per  cent  of  the  population  are  in  at- 
tendance at  schools  and  colleges;  in  Germany  13 
per  cent;  in  Russia  15  per  cent;  in  United  States 
24  per  cent. 
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It  comes  like  a  friend  long  remem- 
bered, the  January  thaw,  like  a  warm 
greeting    in   a    crowd   of   strangers. 

It  lifts  the  heart  and  strengthens 
faith. 

It  breaks  the  winter  of  chilly  dis- 
content. 

No  one  can  predict  the  January 
thaw,  nor  even  say  for  sure  that  it  will 
come.  That  is  part  of  its  delight,  the 
sweet  happiness  of  surprise.  Cold 
congeals  the  world.  The  wind  has  the 
sharp  fang  of  the  wolf  and  winter 
seems  to  stretch  interminably  ahead. 
And  then,  overnight,  change  comes. 

The  skies  clear  to  crystalline  bril- 
liance. The  sun  beams  with  benevol- 
ence. 

The  wind  itself  is  friendly  and  the 
air  has  a  palpable  warmth. 

The  thaw  is  here. 

Whether  it  lasts  for  a  day  or  a  week, 

it    is   as  though    doors   were    opened 

suddenly  and  there  was  spring  on  the 

next  hilltop.      Spring   and   crocuses — 
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Winter  never  lasts  forever 


purple  and  gold,  and  the  red  florets 
on  the  swamp  maples.  There  is  al- 
most the  breath  of  violets  in  the 
breeze. 

One  listens,  unconsciously,  for  the 
hum  of  bees. 

One  looks  for  the  flash  of  a  blue- 
bird's wing,  the  strutting  of  a  robin 
just  returned  from  his  winter  vacation. 

There  is  the  sensation  of  sap  mov- 
ing upward,  of  buds  about  to  burst, 
of  catkins  on  the  birches,  of  mouse- 
ear  leaflets  on  the  lilacs  and  their  rich 
perfume. 

Life,  for  a  brief  interlude,  is  stirring 
in  all  the  roots  and  along  the  branches 
— or  so   it  seems. 

Life  is  good,  and  life  is  young,  and 
happiness  bursts  into  song. 

Winter,  we  know  again,  never  lasts 
forever,  for  here  is  a  full-flavored 
taste   of   spring    in   January. 

The  wind  is  a  wind  of  eternal 
change,  and  darkness  ever  turns  to 
day. 
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Inventory  Time 


At  each  holiday  season  there  is  a  natural  inclination  to  pause 
and  look  back  over  the  year  that  is  drawing  to  a  close,  before 
beginning  to  plan  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  then  that  one  takes 
inventory,  and  calculates  one's  profit  or  loss  for  the  year,  and  esti- 
mates the  capital  he  will  have  with  which  to  conduct  his  affairs  during 
the  next  year.  One  reviews  the  transactions  and  contacts  involved, 
and  so  evaluates  the  year's  operations.  The  ultimate  figures  tell  one 
whether  he  is  richer  or  poorer  as  a  result  of  his  endeavors. 

It  might  be  well  to  take  similar  inventory,  too,  of  those  intangible 
assets  which  are  the  real  measure  of  success  or  failure,  for  no  man 
can  tell  by  consulting  only  his  ledger  and  bank  balance  whether  he 
is  really  richer  or  poorer.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  a  man  is  rich 
or  poor,  according  to  what  he   is,   not  what  he  has. 

It  is  the  friendships  we  have  made  and  the  happiness  we  have 
shared,  the  joy  we  have  given  to  others,  or  sorrows  we  have  helped 
to  assuage,  and  the  love  we  hold — these  constitute  true  riches,  and 
without  these  a  man  may  have  a  great  material  fortune,  and  yet  be 
very  poor  indeed.  No  investment  pays  higher  dividends  than  in- 
vestments in  friendship,  whether  between  men  or  nations,  and  these 
are  not  made  on  any  monetary  basis,  but  with  kindly  service  or 
courteous  consideration  and  co-operation,  by  sympathetic  understand- 
ing and  tolerance — all  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart.  With  no 
other  medium  of  exchange  can   such  treasures  be  bought. 

If,  during  the  stress  and  strain  of  a  busy  life  we  have  lost  our 
sense  of  values  and  perspective,  we  have  before  us  a  brave  new 
year  in  which  readjustments  can  be  made,  mind  and  heart  attuned 
once  more  to  spiritual  values.  We  can  appreciate  our  friends  and 
loved  ones  more,  and  show  this  appreciation  in  the  little  thoughtful 
and  kindly  acts  that  mean  so  much.  And  if  we  are  truly  rich  in  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  we  will  share  these  gifts  with  all  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact.  Thus  our  lives  become  an  inspiration  to  others. 
And  there  spreads  about  us  an  aura  of  ever-widening  circles  of  peace 
and  good  v/ill  and  happiness. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  JANUARY,  1983  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS   Linda    Dervin 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  Pat  Lewchenko 

(thinks  about  hov/  his  behavior  might  affect  another  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Kurt  Blanding 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY Peggy  Klock 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY   Noel  Bourgeois 

(shores   what   he   has   with   others) 

HELPFULNESS  Joey   Farlow 

(goes   out  of  his   way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Kurt  Blanding 

(has  pride  in  her  school  ond  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY   Jackie  Nichols 

(means   what   he   says  and  does) 

APPLICATION  Joey  Waters 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Kurt  Blanding 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Kurt  Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE Joyce  Hunt 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Robert  Gaither 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Tony  Castro 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jackie  Andonian 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 


PURPOSEFULNESS  Cissy  Mangan 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  Adrianne  Kelly 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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Published  in  the  interest  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for 

Blind,   every   month   with  the   exception   of   August. 

Subscription    price,    $2.00    per    year. 

Mrs.    Anna    C.    Perry   Editor-in-Chief 

Entered   as  third-class   bulk,  Jan.    1,    J  983, 
of  the   post  office,  Paoli,  Penna.    19301 

AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To   give   general   publicity  to  our  work  and   to   inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of    what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

The  two  houses  pictured  are  those  of  the  school 
at  King  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Main  House  of  the 
school  at  Paoli. 

The  Royer-Greaves  School  had  its  beginning  in 
Strafford,  1921.  In  1922,  it  was  removed  to  King  of 
Prussia  where  it  remained  until  1941;  at  which 
time  the  move  was  made  to  Paoli  where  the  school 
has  continued  ever  since. 
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Shopping 

I  went  shopping  with  my  mother  during  Christ- 
mas. My  mother  bought  a  hat  for  me.  She  also 
bought  a  pair  of  gloves  for  me.  I  saw  Santa  Glaus 
in  the  shopping  center.  I  saw  children  with  their 
parents.  Before  we  went  home  my  mother  bought 
soda  and  a  hot  dog  for  me.  I  would  like  to  go  shop- 
ping again. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 
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My  Radio 

I  have  a  big  radio  at  home.  Mommy  and  Daddy 
gave  it  to  me  at  Christmas.  I  like  my  radio.  I  enjoy 
listening  to  my  radio. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 
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My  Music  Class 

I  like  my  music  class.  I  clap  my  hands.  I  dance. 
I  march.  (I  enjoy  dancing  very  much. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
o 

The  Big  Doll 

I  got  a  big  doll.  Santa  Claus  gave  me  the  big 
doll.  My  doll's  name  is  Jackie.  She  stays  in  my  bed- 
room all  the  time.  She  sleeps  in  my  bed.  I  wake  her 
up  in  the  morning.  I  take  her  out  from  my  bedroom 
to  see  Daddy.  I  like  my  doll  very  much. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
0 

My  Toys 

Santa  Claus  gave  me  a  toy  car.  He  also  gave  me 
a  toy  truck.  They  are  all  my  toys. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
0 

A  Bird  House 

I  made  a  bird  house  in  school.  When  spring 
comes  I  will  hang  it  in  a  tree  so  the  birds  can  have 
a  new  home.  I  had  fun  making  the  bird  house. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 
0 

School  Work 

I  like  to  make  new  things  in  school.  I  have  made 
a  bird  house  and  a  candle  holder.  I  also  like  to  sing 
with  the  piano.  I  enjoyed  my  Christmas  vacation  at 
home. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 
o 


My  Doll 


I  like  to  play  with  my  doll.  I  like  to  pull  the 
string  so  the  baby  doll  will  talk.  I  also  like  to  sleep 
with  my  doll.  I  like  to  ride  in  a  car. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 
o 

Christmas 

I  got  a  toy  for  Christmas.  I  saw  Mommy  and 
Daddy.  My  Mommy  and  Daddy  gave  me  presents. 
We  sang  "Silent  Night." 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
. o 

Vacation 

I  went  on  an  airplane.  I  saw  my  mother  and 
father.  I  ate  cereal  and  tea.  I  ate  turkey  and  ice 
cream.  I  drank  milk. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 


Vacation 

I  saw  Santa  Claus  while  I  was  on  vacation.  I 
sang  Christmas  songs.  I  like  Christmas  and  Santa 
-Claus. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


A  Happy  Vacation 

I  am  always  happy  when  vacation  comes.  At  home 
I  watched  "The  Muppet  Show",  "The  People's 
Court",  "Archie  Bunker's  Place",  "Different 
Strokes",  "Three's  Company",  "Love  Boat",  "Dy- 
nasty", and   "Fantasy  Island". 

On  Christmas  day  Daddy  gave  me  two  squeeze 
toys.  My  sister  gave  me  a  Christmas  carol  tape,  a 
new  doll,  doll  outfits,  a  doll  crib  and  dishes.  Uncle 
George  gave  me  an  "Annie"  tape.  Uncle  John  and 
Erica  gave  me  two  pairs  of  socks,  a  blue  shirt,  and 
a  white  blouse. 

Daddy  and  I  went  to  my  aunt's  house.  My  aunt 
prepared  spaghetti  and  meatballs,  salad,  garlic 
bread,  and  soda.  We  had  cake  for  dessert.  I  en- 
joyed my  vacation. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 
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My  Christmas  Vacation 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  I  went  over  to 
my  friend's  house.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Smith's  and  Mrs. 
Fennel's  house.  I  went  to  see  my  dentist.  My  dent- 
ist's name  is  Dr.  Rutt.  He  is  a  nice  man.  He  cleaned 
my  teeth. 

Christmas  Day  my  brother  gave  me  a  tape  box. 
My  sister  gave  me  a  calculator.  My  grandmother 
gave  me  a  picture  book.  My  parents  gave  me  a  pretty 
red  nightie.  My  Aunt  Linda  gave  me  a  necklace. 
My  neighbor,  Mrs.  Smith,  gave  me  a  picture  of 
Donny  and  Marie. 

New  Year's  Day  we  had  a  big  celebration  in  our 
house.  My  relatives,  neighbors,  and  friends  came 
over.  I  enjoyed  talking  to  them.  I  had  a  good  time 
at  home. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 
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My  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day 

I  went  Christmas  shopping  with  my  niece  Kim 
and  my  sister  Clara.  I  bought  my  parents  some 
Christmas  presents.  I  bought  my  mother  a  night- 
gown and  my  dad  a  shirt. 

On  Christmas  Day  I  went  to  my  sister's  house 
for  Christmas  dinner.  We  had  turkey,  cranbery 
sauce,  stuffing,  sweet  potatoes,  macaroni  and  rolls. 

On  New  Year's  Eve  I  listened  to  New  Year  rock 
and  roll  on  Dick  Clark's  program  in  Times  Square, 
New  York. 

On  New  Year's  Day  I  watched  the  Penn  vs. 
Georgia  Bulldogs  playing  at  the  Super  Bowl  in  New 
Orleans. 

Tuesday  before  coming  back  to  school  I  went 
to  the  doctor  for  a  physical  checkup.  On  our  way 
to  school  we  stopped  at  Exton  Mall  for  shopping. 
My  sister  and  niece  bought  me  a  transistor  radio. 
That's  it. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


A  Busy  Christmas  Vacation 

My  mother  and  I  went  to  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Assembly  Center  to  play  for  the  Special 
Olympics  Christmas  party.  I  talked  to  the  mayor 
of  Baton  Rouge. 

On  Thursday,  December  16,  I  went  to  Moohigan 
school.  Miss  Becky,  the  speech  therapist,  did  a  nar- 
ration while  I  played  the  piano.  About  2:00  p.m.  I 
went  to  Miss  Frobe's  house  while  my  mother  went 
to  work.  She  works  at  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  til  5:00  p.m.  She  picks  me  up  after  work. 

Saturday  my  mother  and  I  went  to  the  barber 
shop  for  a  hair  cut. 

Sunday  I  played  the  piano  at  St.  Charles. 

On  Christmas  Eve  I  listened  to  "Good  Morning 
America".  On  Christmas  Day  I  got  a  tie.  My  mother 
and  I  went  to  visit  my  sister  Judy.  Judy  gave  me  a 
soccer  ball  and  a  music  box. 

On  Christmas  Eve  my  sister  and  Michael  and  I 
went  to  see  the  movie  "Peter  Pan".  I  ordered  pop 
corn  and  Dr.  Pepper.  Before  going  home  we  went 
to  Burger  King.  I  order  a  chicken  sandwich  and 
French  fries. 

New  Year's  Day  I  stayed  with  my  sister. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

BEACON  LODGE  —  CAMP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ANNOUNCES    1983    CAMP    SEASON: 

(The    Camp's    34th    consecutive    summer    program) 
DATES:  ADULTS June  15  to  August  27 

DEAF  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

June  15  to  June  29 

CHILDREN  July  2  to  August  20 

WHERE :  Beacon  Lodge  is  beautifully  situated  in 
Central  Pennsylvania  along  Route  103,  just  five 
(5)  miles  off  Route  22,  near  Mount  Union. 

WHAT:  Summer  camp  providing  a  program  of  rec- 
reation and  rehabilitation  for  the  visually 
handicapped,  with  a  dual  program  being 
carried  out  for  children  and  adults  simultane- 
ously. A  separate  program  of  activities  is  en- 
joyed by  each  group.  The  Children  are  accom- 
modated in  cabins  in  Children's  Village,  while 
Adults   live  in   dormitories. 

ACTIVITIES:  Swimming,  motor  boating,  rowing, 
canoeing,  bowling,  picnics,  hikes,  backpacking, 
and  camping  skills,  roller  skating,  checkers, 
chess,  bingo,  cards,  dancing,  arts  and  crafts, 
talent  and  music  programs,  etc. 

FEE :  $100.00  per  week,  per  person  (Pennsylvania 
Residents)  $150.00  per  week,  per  person  (Out- 
of-state  Residents)  (Pennsylvania  Residents 
are  subsidized  by  State  Appropriation). 
A  $15.00  registration  fee  must  accompany  each 
completed  registration  form. 

PAYMENT:  So  that  we  can  meet  many  financial 
obligations,  it  has  become  necessary  to  require 
payment  of  camp  fees  ten  (10)  days  prior  to 
campers  arrival  at  camp. 
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REGISTRATION:     Campers     are     registered     from 
COMPLETED  REGISTRATION  FORMS  ONLY. 

Request    the    necessary    registration    forms    by 
writing  to:  Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind, 
P.O.  Box  428,  Lewistown,  PA  17044. 
State  whether  for  an  Adult  or  Child. 


We  appeal  to  you  TO  INTEREST  MORE  VISU- 
ALLY HANDICAPPED  PERSONS  IN  BEACON 
LODGE, 

TO   ENCOURAGE    THEM   TO    ATTEND, 
TO   PROVIDE   OR  ARRANGE   SPONSORSHIPS. 
Checks  should  he  made  payable  to: 

Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind 
Checks  should  be  mailed  to: 

P.O.  Box  428,  Lewistown,  PA  17044 
Checks  should  be  earmarked  for: 

"Sponsorship"  or  "name,  if  a  specific  camper" 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

This  special  issue  commemmorates  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  publication  of  our  school  magazine. 

As  you  see,  some  material  from  the  issue  of 
February,  1933  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
February,  1983  issue.  Doctor  Jessie  Royer  Greaves, 
founder  of  the  school  (in  1921),  each  month  wrote 
a  column  entitled  "From  the  Principal's  Study". 
Her  column  of  fifty  years  ago  is  printed  herein. 
Included  also  are  articles  by  some  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  at  the  time. 

We  trust  that  our  families  and  the  friends  of 
the  school  will  find  the  combined  issues  to  be  of 
interest.  With  this  publication,  we  feel  a  real  sense 
of  history. 

Executive  Director 
Ann  C.  Perry, 
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BEACON  LODGE  CAMP  FOR  THE  BLIND 
1983  CAMP  DATES 

Spring  Board   Meeting         March   19-20,   1983 

District  Governors'  Day  July  17,  1983 

Fall  Board  Meeting  October  22-23,  1983 

ADULT  CAMP: 

Staff    Training June    9-14 

Institutional/special  care  June  15-22 

June  22-29 

Camper  weeks: 

#1  July  2  to  July  9 

#2 July  9  to  July  16 

#3  July  16  to  July  23 

#4  July  23  to  July  30 

#5 July  30  to  August  6 

#6  August  6  to  August  13 

#7  August  13  to  August  20 

#8  August  20  to  August  27 

CHILDRENS  VILLAGE: 

Staff  Programming  June  15  to  June  22 

Deaf/Hearing  Impaired  June  22  to  June  29 

Camper  weeks : 

#1  July  2  to  July  9 

#2  July  9  to  July  16 
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#3  :.:July  16  to  July  23 

#4  July  23  to  July  30' 

#5  July  30  to  August  6 

#6  August  6  to  August  13 

#7  August  13  to  August  20 

Diabetic  Session August  21  to  August  27 
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FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 
EASTER- 1983 

FLIGHT    DEPARTURES    —    THURSDAY, 

MARCH  24,  1983 

FLIGHT    RETURNS    —    THURSDAY, 

APRIL  7,  1983 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 

We  again  realize  we  have  to  re-state  the  pro- 
cedures for  flight  departures  and  arrivals  at  the 
airport. 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  pupils  to 
the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  we  schedule  our  transportation  and  per- 
sonnel to  meet  all  arriving  flight  pupils  at  the  air- 
port on  the  particular  date  set  for  that  purpose. 
Everyone's  cooperation  is  sincerely  appreciated.  It 
creates  serious  problems  when  we  do  not  receive 
the  necessary  information  at  the  time  it  is  needed. 
Please    read    carefully   the   paragraphs   below. 

DEPARTURES   FROM   PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week  ahead 
of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  pupils,  whether 
they  are  flying  escorted  or  unescorted.  This  will 
permit  the  checking  of  luggage  BEFORE  the 
pupil  goes  to  the  flight  departure  gate  to  board 
the  plane,  as  we  must  now  take  all  unescorted 
pupils   TO    THE   DEPARTURE    GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  pupil's  ultimate  departure  gate)  because  we 
must  turn  the  pupil  over  to  the  escort  at  the  es- 
cort's arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to  know  a 
week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  airline,  flight 
date,  flight  due  time,  flight  number,  and  where 
the  flight  is  coming  from. 

ARRIVALS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the  air- 
line on  which  the  pupil  will  be  arriving,  his 
flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

2.  If  the  pupil  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  es- 
cort's name  and  relationship  to  the  pupil.  We 
need  to  know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is 
checked  or  hand  carried.  The  pupil  will  be  met 
at  his  arrival  gate. 


Washington's  Generosity 

A  LITTLE  known  anecdote  that  illustrates  one 
of  the  qualities  that  made  our  first  president 
both  great  and  beloved  is  told  in  an  old  periodical 
published  in  1837. 

While  Washington  was  busy  with  the  affairs 
of  the  country  that  had  selected  him  as  its  first 
president,  one  of  his  agents  brought  an  action 
against  a  Mr.  Reuben  Rouzy  of  Virginia,  who  owed 
the  general  one  thousand  pounds.  Judgment  was 
obtained  and  the  unfortunate  man  was  thrown 
into  jail.  (At  that  time  men  could  be  imprisoned 
for  debt.)  Mr.  Rouzy  had  considerable  landed 
estates,  but  also  a  large  family,  and  selling  his 
property  would  have  freed  him  but  left  his  family 
without  a  home.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
he  just  felt  rather  bitter  toward  General  Wash- 
ington since  he  had  understood  there  was  no 
hurry  about  repaying  the  loan. 

A  friend  visited  Mr.  Rouzy  in  jail  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  general  was  unaware  of  his 
agent's  action.  "Write  the  president  and  tell  him 
all  the  circumstances,"  he  urged. 

Mr.  Rouzy  did  write  and  the  very  next  post 
from  Philadelphia  brought  him  an  order  for  his 
immediate  release,  together  with  a  full  discharge 
of  his  debt.  The  agent  was  severely  reprimanded 
by  Washington  for  having  acted  in  such  a  manner. 

The  Virginian  was  restored  to  his  rejoicing 
family,  not  one  of  whom  ever  made  a  prayer 
without  including  their  "beloved  Washington."  Af- 
fairs soon  began  to  prosper  with  them  and  in  a 
few  years  Mr.  Rouzy  was  able  to  repay  the  loan, 
with  interest.  General  Washington  waved  it  aside, 
reminding  him  that  the  debt  had  been  discharged. 

But  Mr.  Rouzy  insisted,  saying,  "The  debt  of 
my  family  to  the  father  of  our  country  and  the 
preserver  of  their  parent  can  never  be  discharged." 

Since  the  grateful  man  would  not  be  denied, 
Washington  accepted  the  money,  however,  to  di- 
vide it  among  the  children  of  Mr.  Rouzy. 


Mark  on  the  Forehead 

TWO  brothers,  convicted  of  stealing  sheep,  were 
branded  on  the  forehead  with  the  letters  S.T., 
meaning  "Sheep  Thief."  One  of  the  brothers  was 
unable  to  bear  the  stigma,  and  tried  to  bury  him- 
self in  a  foreign  land.  But  men  asked  him  about 
the  strange  letters,  so  he  kept  on  wandering  rest- 
lessly, and  at  length,  full  of  bitterness,  died  and 
was  buried  far  from  home. 

The  other  brother  said  to  himself,  "I  can't 
run  away  from  the  fact  that  I  stole  sheep.  I  will 
stay  here  and  win  back  the  respect  of  my  neigh- 
bors and  myself." 

As  years  passed,  he  built  a  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity. One  day  a  stranger  came  and  saw  the 
old  man  with  the  letters  on  his  forehead.  He 
asked  a  native  what  they  signified. 

"It  happened  a  great  while  ago,"  said  the  vil- 
lager. "I've  forgotten  the  particulars,  but  I  think 
the  letters  are  an  abbreviation  of  'Saint.'  " 


A  wedding  shower  symbolizes  the  beginning  of 
a  reign. 


Its  Easy  to  Talk 

By  Glenville  Kleiser 

It's  easy  to  talk 

Of  the  place  you  would  fill, 
If  someone   should   push   you   along; 

But  the  task   now  for  you, 
Is  the  work  you   can   do, — 

To  idle  and   grumble  is  wrong. 

It's  easy  to  talk 

Of  the  money  you'd  spend, 
If  you  had  a  few  dollars  ahead; 

But  it's  better  to  give 
A  bit  while  you  live, 

Than  a  million  after  you're  dead. 

It's  easy  to  talk 

Of  the  good  you  have  planned, 
As  soon   as  you   feel   fancy-free; 

But  talk  does  not  count, 
In  any  amount, 

To  meet  a   real  exigency. 

It's  easy  to  talk, 

To  tell  and  to  boast, 
Of  the  things  you  some  day  will  do; 

But  the  world  will  appraise 
Your  work  and  your  ways, 

And   pass  its  own   judgment  on   you. 


A  good  laugh  is  better  than  medicine.  Attend 
to  your  own  business;  few  people  can  do  that 
well.  Say  kind  things;  nobody  ever  resents  them. 
Avoid  hasty  remarks;  they  cause  much  of  the 
world's  trouble.  Stop  grumbling;  see  some  good 
in  the  world  and  keep  the  bad  to  yourself.  Hide 
aches  with  a  smile;  nobody  is  much  interested 
anyway.  Learn  to  laugh;  it  pays! 


There  is  no  strength  in  exaggeration;  even  the 
truth  is  weakened  by  being  expressed  too 
strongly. 
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FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL'S  STUDY 
February,   1933 

With  this  issue  the  Royer-Greaves  Monthly 
begins  a  new  year.  This  is  Number  One  of 
Volume  Five.  The  Monthly  has  completed  four 
years  of  service  to  our  school;  and  we  believe 
that  in  some  ways  it  has  served  you,  too,  dear 
reader. 

In  this,  our  Anniversary  Number,  what 
shall  we  consider?  What  do  we  usually  con- 
sider in  the  celebration  of  anniversaries?  Is  it 
not  our  achievements  and  our  hope  for  future 
progress? 

When  considering  our  achievements,  we 
must  think  of  them  in  relation  to  our  aims. 
This  sometimes  brings  a  sigh  of  regret  when 
we  remember  errors  that  slipped  in  unnoticed, 
articles  that  did  not  seem  as  worthy  in  the 
printed  copy  as  they  had  in  manuscript,  and 
the  times  we  failed  to  reach  just  those  persons 
whom  we  wished  to  interest  in  our  work. 

Yet  we  know  these  slips  have  not  come  be- 
cause of  low  aim — we  have  kept  "our  wagon 
fixed  to  a  star" — and  we  know  they  have  been 
a  constant  incentive  to  greater  ambition,  ef- 
fort and  vigilenee. 

What  have  we  achieved  in  four  years?  Last 
week  I  reread  the  first  "articles"  as  they  were 
given  to  me  for  the  Monthly  four  years  ago. 
Although  I  have  been  leading  these  pupils  step 
by  step  ever  since,  it  was  a  shock  to  be  to 
see  how  small  and  weak  those  first  efforts 
were.  One  of  them  was  written  by  a  pupil 
who  within  two  years  was  writing  poetry  and 
thoughtful  articles,  and   doing  them  well. 

Pupils  who  had  little  talent  for  composi- 
tion and  who  might  never  have  learned  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  writing,  have  become  able 
and  willing  contributors  because  of  the  in- 
centive provided  by  the  Monthly.  I  have 
watched  an  ambition  to  "have  my  article  in 
the  Monthly"  create  serious  effort  on  the  part 
of  beginners,  and  I  have  seen  that  effort  pro- 
ducing better  things  for  the  magazine  as  the 
months  go  by. 

This  has  been  a  real  achievement,  has  it 
not?  To  have  given  our  pupils  an  incentive 
and  the  confidence  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
writing  for  others  to  read,  and  to  have  devel- 
oped "unknown  potentialities"  in  our  pupils, 
are  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  Royer- 
Greaves  Monthly. 

Friends  have  been  drawn  to  our  school  by 
this  little  magazine.  Through  its  pages  we 
have  gained  new  friends  and  we  have  been 
able  to  hold  the  old  ones.  Readers  have  passed 
their  copies  on  to  their  friends,  who  in  turn 
have  become  supporters  of  our  school.  One 
subscriber  sent  her  copy  to  a  friend  in  Cali- 
fornia, who  sent  us  a  contribution  to  help  us 
carry  on.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  how  we 
would  manage  to  exist  in  these  difficult  times 
without  the  contacts  provided  by  the  Monthly. 


f/Hemori\ 


There  is  no  doubt  that  our  magazine  has 
been  a  means  of  gaining  real  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  our  work  for  these  retarded  blind 
pupils.  How  greatly  this  support  is  needed  you 
all  know.  When  the  Departments  of  Welfare 
and  Public  Instruction  are  decreasing  their 
appropriations  for  the  care  and  education  of 
defectives,  and  when  people  of  means  are  find- 
ing impossible  to  continue  their  subscriptions 
to  our  work,  our  very  existence  is  precarious. 

We  need  supporters — for  this  work,  which 
has  been  established  and  brought  up  to  its 
present  high  standards  of  efficiency,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  support.  The 
Royer-Greaves  Monthly  must  carry  out  our 
message — the  story  of  our  needs  and  our 
achievements. 

.  To  our  pupils  it  must  provide  incentive 
and  encouragement,  so  that  their  progress  may 
be  even  more  marked  in  this  new  volume;  and 
to  you,  dear  reader,  it  brings  joyous  greetings 
on  this,  its  fifth  birthday! 

JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES 
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Valentine's  Day 

Valentine's  Day  is  a  day  of  fun  and  happi- 
ness. The  reason  we  remember  Valentine's  Day 
is  because  it  is  the  birthday  of  St.  Valentine. 
In  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  said  the  birds 
choose  their  mates  and  begin  to  build  their 
nests  on  that  day.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  in 
those  countries  for  young  men  and  maidens 
to  choose  by  lot  on  that  day  the  one  who  was 
to  be  their  "valentine"  during  the  coming 
year,  and  there  was  an  exchange  of  gifts. 

St.  Valentine  gave  a  dower  to  the  poor 
young  brides  on  that  day,  thus  making  their 
marriage  possible.  So  today  we  celebrate  his 
birthday  by  sending  love  messages  to  our 
friends.  Some  of  these  messages  are  full  of 
fun  and  bring  laughter  and  merriment. 

Another  way  we  celebrate  Valentine's  Day 
is  by  giving  parties.  Hearts  are  most  appropri- 
ate for  Valentine's  Day,  so  heart-shaped  cakes 
and  candy  are  served  at  these  parties.  Games 
are  played  in  which  paper  hearts  are  used  and 
stories  are  told  of  love  and  chivalry. 

Leah  Kurtz,  Pupil 
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Valentines 

Valentines  make  everybody  happy.  We  send 
cards  to  our  friends  on  that  day.  Some  of 
these  cards  are  heart-shaped,  while  others 
have  pictures  of  girls  and  boys  on  them.  There 
are  sweet  verses  on  these  cards  in  connection 
with  the  pictures. 

The  pictures  always  make  us  glad  and  the 
verses  give  us  a  pleasant  feeling.  We  all  like 
to  send  these  valentine  cards  to  our  friends. 
Anthony  Balassinni,  Pupil 
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Our  Weekly  Trip  To  Town 

Every  Saturday  morning  three  of  us  boys 
go  to  Norristown,  where  we  sell  candy,  cakes 
and  popcorn.  We  have  a  little  candy  stand, 
which  is  next  to  the  National  Bank. 

Kenny,  Thomas  and  I  usually  get  to  town 
at  ten  o'clock,  or  shortly  after,  and  we  get 
right  to  work  and  set  up  our  stand.  We  work 
over  in  town  all  day  when  the  weather  per- 
mits, sometimes  not  starting  for  home  until 
8  p.m. 

Kenny  and  Tommy  stay  with  our  goods  at 
the  stand,  while  I  walk  about  from  store  to 
store,  trying  to  sell  my  merchandise  which  I 
have  in  a  basket  to  shoppers  and  clerks. 

We  all  like  this  work  a  great  deal,  and  look 
forward  for  Saturday  to  come  with  enthusi- 
asm. 

John  Gallinella,  Pupil 
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A  Story  of  St.  Valentine 

Long,  long  ago  there  lived  in  Ireland  a 
poor,  kind  man  named  Valentine.  He  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  a  monastery,  where  he 
raised  vegetables,  as  it  was  the  only  thing  he 
felt  that  he  could  do  well. 

The  poor  and  needy  people  of  the  country 
had  Valentine's  deepest  sympathies.  The  vege- 
tables which  he  raised  in  his  little  garden  were 
distributed   among  the  needy. 

Some  articles  state  that  he  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  Rome,  serving  as  a  priest.  He 
was  put  to  death  on  February  14  by  the  Ro- 
mans because  he  was  interested  in  the  poor. 
It  was  the  poor  who  sainted  him  after  his 
death.  To  remember  this  saint  they  set  aside 
February  14,  which  day  has  been  kept  through 
many  centuries. 

The  messages  of  love  which  we  send  once 
a  year  to  our  friends  and  relatives  are  sent  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  St.  Valentine. 

Robert  Ziegenfuss,  Pupil 

0 


My  Bangor  Trip 

On  January  20,  I  took  a  trip  to  Bangor,  my 
home  town.  After  a  little  rush  and  some  ex- 
citement, Mother  Greaves  and  I  started  off  in 
the  car.  We  drove  to  Collegeville  for  Mrs. 
Ranch,  Mother  Greaves'  sister.  Our  drive 
seemed  very  short,  for  the  day  was  pleasant 
and  the  road  very  nice  for  driving. 

When  we  reached  Bangor  I  saw  all  my 
friends  and  relatives;  and  in  the  future  I  mean 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  them. 

On  the  way  back  we  stopped  in  Easton 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDevitt,  where  we  had  the 
best  dinner,  consisting  of  roast  beef,  vege- 
tables,  and  chocolate   pudding  with  whipped 


cream  for  dessert.  Mrs.  McDevitt  was  so  kind 
to  me. 

The  day  had  been  a  very  busy  one  from 
start  to  finish,  and  I  was  just  a  little  glad 
when  our  car  rolled  in  at  our  doorway. 

Vera  Pape,  Pupil 

0 

Valentines 

By  Pupils 
To  Mother 

Greetings  I  am  sending  you; 
Love  that  is  so  very  true. 
My  Valentine  I  hope  you'll  be, 
So  I  wish  you'd  think  of  me. 


F.G. 


To  My  Brother 

To  my  brother  I  send  love, 
Happiness,  and  plenty  of 
Cheer  and  joy  sent  from  above 
To  my  Valentine. 

To  My  Sister  Ann 
Would  you  be  my  Valentine  true? 
O,  such  fun  there'll  be  for  you! 
Wishes  fond,  and  love,  dear  friend, 
In  this  verse  to  you,  I  send. 


T.P. 


F.M. 


-0- 


A  Busy  Afternoon 

One  Thursday  afternoon  in  January,  our 
school  gave  an  entertainment  for  the  Upper 
Merion   High  School. 

The  Royer-Greaves  string  orchestra  played 
three  numbers:  The  Darkies'  Courtship,  La 
Spagnola,  and  Whip  and  Spur.  The  Girls'  Glee 
sang  two  numbers:  The  White  Butterfly  and 
The  Bees. 

Alice  Hughes  read  from  the  Braille  book 
"The  Picnic"  from  Lovey  Mary,  and  Mother 
Greaves  recited  about  "The  Two  Clocks." 
Thomas  Macdonald  played  a  piano  solo  called 
Grand  Marche  de  Concert. 

When  our  program  was  over,  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  teachers  of  the  Upper  Merion 
School,  who  complimented  us  upon  our  pro- 
gram. We  then  drove  to  the  Cathcart  Home 
for  Incurables  in  Devon  to  give  another  pro- 
gram. We  gave  some  of  the  numbers  we  had 
given  in  Upper  Merion,  adding  the  Double 
Eagle  March  and  Zicelrama  to  the  orchestra 
numbers,  and  the  two  Brahms  Lullabies  were 
sung  by  the  Girls'  Glee. 

Miss  Sears  sang  The  Holy  City,  which 
pleased  the  patients  very  much.  Some  of  the 
patients  were  in  wheel  chairs  and  some  were 
able  to  walk  with  very  little  help.  After  the 
concert  was  over  they  told  us  how  much  they 
appreciated  our  program. 

We  were  served  with  refreshments  before 
we  came  home  and  each  had  an  apple  to  eat 
in  the  bus.  We  returned  home  feeling  that  we 
had  spread  a  little  cheer  along  our  way. 
Nellie  McPeek,  Pupil 
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MUSIC  CLASS  IN  OUR  SCHOOL 

There  were  new  class  arrangements  and  a  change 
of  class  schedules  at  our  school  in  the  beginning 
of  this  school  year.  Because  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment I  now  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  each 
student  in  the  class  music  period.  This  experience 
has  been  very  rewarding  for  me. 

Music  is  a  multiple-sensory  experience.  Listen- 
ing, moving,  singing,  and  feeling,  all  play  an  im- 
portant role  when  children  are  actively  involved 
with  music.  Having  self-contained  classes  such  as 
we  have  now,  the  classroom  teachers  know  the 
ability  and  limitation  of  each  child.  With  the  help 
of  each  classroom  teacher  we  are  able  to  individu- 
alize music  experiences  according  to  each  child's 
pace. 

To  start  our  music  class  we  begin  with  singing 
a  greeting  song.  Children  sit  in  a  circle  holding 
each  other's  hands.  We  sing  "Hello,  it's  been  good 
to  know  you."  "Hello,  it's  so  nice  to  see  you".  The 
verbal  children  always  happily  join  the  singing. 
Following  the  greeting  song  we  sing  nursery  rhymes, 
clapping  songs,  and  fun  songs.  For  the  non-verbal 
children  the  objective  of  the  singing  activity  is  to 
encourage  them  to  produce  a  vocal  sound  in  re- 
sponse to  the  sound  of  music. 

Playing  rhythm  instruments  is  another  activity 
we  do  have  in  music  class.  Each  child  is  given  a 
rhythm  instrument,  either  according  to  his/her 
preference  or  ability  to  handle  it.  The  student  will 
play  the  rhythm  instrument  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  pulse  of  a  song.  In  this  activity  the  music  of 
different  tempo  and  mood  will  be  played.  Some 
students  refuse  to  participate  in  this  activity.  They 
will  try  to  give  away  the  instrument  to  the  child 
sitting  next  to  them  or  throw  it  away.  When  this 
happens,  individual  attention  is  given  to  that  child. 
One  of  the  adults  (there  are  always  three  adults  in 
the  music  class,  a  classroom  teacher,  an  aide  and 
myself)  will  be  assigned  to  sit  in  front  of  this  child 
and  help  him  or  her  to  play  the  instrument.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  make  this  activity  a  pleasant  one, 
he/she  will  eventually  join  the  others  and  enjoy 
this  activity. 

Responding  to  music  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  by  moving  is  a  basic  goal  of  growth  for  all 
students,  including  handicapped  individuals.  In  our 
class,  moving  to  music  is  another  activity  we  en- 
joy most.  We  move  to  music  with  many  different 
movements:  we  tap  our  feet,  sway,  bend,  swing, 
and  stretch  our  body.  We  respond  to  the  beat  of 
music  by  walking,  running,  jumping,  hopping,  skip- 
ping, and  dancing.  There  are  always  a  few  students 
who  are  reluctant  to  participate;  however,  with 
additional  help  and  encouragement  through  praise 
and  attention,  the  children  will  find  the  activity 
an  enjoyable  one  and  will  eventually  participate. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  musical  skill  in  sing- 
ing, playing,  and  moving  to  music  the  following 
are  the  theraputical  purposes  in  our  music  class: 

1.  To  improve  gross  and  fine  motor  skills:  The 
activities  we  have  in  the  class  are  among  the  com- 
mon movements  needed  for  the  developmental  stage 
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of  growth.  The  rhythm  games--are  the  favorite  ac- 
tivities in  our  class.  The  games  mostly  involve  per- 
ceptual-motor experience;  and  offer  children  a 
variety  of  fun-filled  "learning  through  movement" 
activities.  Some  clap  and  snap  games  are  in  the 
attempt  to  provide  opportunities  to  develop  sensory- 
motor  mechanisms  and  small  and  large  muscle  co- 
ordination. 

2.  To  encourage  cooperation  with  peers  and 
adults;  Group  music  require  cooperation  with  oth- 
ers to  produce  a  musical  effect.  One  person  cannot 
produce  the  sound  of  a  rhythm  band.  Our  children 
know  that  there  are  many  different  rhythm  instru- 
ments and  each  child  plays  the  different  instrument 
at  a  different  time.  The  children  sing  together  ten 
verses  of  "This  Old  Man"  with  proper  sequence 
and  exact  motions  for  each  verse.  Children  perform 
a  simple  dance  that  requires  many  different  move- 
ments, waiting  for  turns  and  following  verbal  and 
musical  cues. 

3.  To  increase  the  ability  to  follow  direction  to 
work  in  group  music,  the  child  learns  to  follow  di- 
rections such  as  sit  in  a  circle,  hold  each  other's 
hands,  stand  up,  and  move  to  music.  Through  musi- 
cal games  the  child  increases  his/her  vocabulary 
of  direction  and  ability  to  follow  direction. 

4.  To  encourage  active  participation:  active  par- 
ticipation can  be  as  simple  as  sitting  with  a  group 
to  listen  to  music.  We  choose  the  music  and  the 
music  activities  that  are  within  the  skill  level  of 
the  group.  To  motivate  each  child  to  participate 
in  the  activity,  the  choice  of  music  is  made  care- 
fully to  attract  their  interest. 

Music  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the  life 
of  handicapped  children.  They  appreciate  music, 
they  listen  to  music.  They  dance  to  music.  They 
participate  in  meaningful  musical  experiences. 
Music  can  be  a  therapeutic  agent  and  a  source  of 
personal  enjoyment  and  gratification  for  handi- 
capped children. 

Chhu-Swei  Ou, 
Director  of  Music 
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It  is  not  doing  the  thing  we 
like  to  do,  but  liking  the  thing 
we  have  to  do,  that  makes  life 
blessed. — Goethe. 
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THE  MISSISSIPPI   BUBBLE 


F  ALL  the  get-rich-quick  schemes  recorded 
in  the  history  of  European  finance  none 
for  brazen  affrontery  can  surpass  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme  devised  by  a  young  Scotsman 
named  John  Law  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  nearly  brought  France  to 
financial  ruin  and  left  in  its  trail  a  host  of  sui- 
cides and  thousands  of  ruined  homes. 

When  young  Law  inherited  the  family  fortune 
he  went  to  London,  where  his  crazy  gambling  ex- 
ploits soon  made  him  the  talk  of  the  town.  But 
gamblers'  tempers  are  short.  A  quarrel  at  cards 
followed  by  a  duel  in  which  he  killed  his  man 
made  it  extremely  advisable  that  he  should  fly  to 
the  Continent. 

There  his  commanding  personality  and  superb 
assurance  enabled  him  to  fraternise  with  the  high- 
est in  the  land,  one  of  his  chief  friends  being  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  Regent  during  the 
minority  of  King  Louis  XV. 

He  listened  eagerly  to  Law's  suggestions  for 
saving  France  from  bankruptcy,  and  no  wonder. 
The  country  at  that  time  had  a  national  debt  of 
over  £350,000,000  and  its  coffers  could  not  even 
produce  the  £10,000,000  a  year  necessary  to  cover 
the  interest. 

Law  artfully  proved  to  the  distracted  Regent 
that  gold,  silver  and  copper  were  not  real  wealth 
and  that  a  paper  or  a  leather  currency  was  just 
as  good.  In  fact,  he  said,  even  oyster  shells  would 
do. 

Law  established  a  bank,  the  notes  of  which 
were  to  be  payable  at  sight. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  great  Mississippi 
Scheme.  The  large  strip  of  land  in  America 
through  which  the  Mississippi  flows  was  then  a 
French  possession  and  Law's  plan  was  to  start  a 
company  for  the  development  of  it. 

The  scheme  was  launched  with  an  issue  of 
200,000  twenty-pound  shares,  the  buyers  receiv- 
ing, in  return  for  their  cash,  notes  on  Law's  bank. 
In  eighteen  months  notes  to  the  value  of  over 
£100,000,000  were  issued. 

All  France  went  money  mad.  Clergy,  peers, 
shopkeepers,  statesmen  and  princes  started  gamb- 
ling in  the  shares  so  prodigally  issued.  Shares  of 
£20  soon  rose  to  400  and  prudent  sellers  made 
fortunes  in  a  few  hours.  Their  successes  attracted 
imitators,  and  few  people  in  France  with  any  cap- 
ital at  all  were  not  caught  in  the  maelstrom. 

Crowds  assembled  in  the  streets  of  Paris  to  do 
business  every  day,  and  the  city  was  so  over- 
crowded that  houses  near  the  money  market, 
which  were  usually  rented  at  £30  a  year,  were 
readily  let  as  offices  for  250  to  £500  a  month.  Even 
a  single  room  frequently  found  an  occupier  ready 
to  pay  £  10  a  day  for  use  as  an  office. 

The  story  was  told  of  a  small  cobbler  letting 
his  stall  for  £10  a  day,  while  a  humpback,  rumour 
said,  made  a  fortune  of  £6,000  by  allowing  share 
dealers  in  the  Throgmorton  Street  of  Paris  to  use 
his  hump  as  a  writing  desk. 

Law's  popularity  was  amazing,  and  many  a 
time  he  kept  a  peer  or  duchess  waiting  for  hours 
in  his  ante-room,  while  his  servants  made  huge 


fortunes  accepting  bribes  from  people  who  wished 
to  gain  an  early  interview  with  this  adventurer. 

One  woman  adopted  a  clever  strategy  to  gain 
admittance.  She  had  her  coach  driven  past  Law's 
house,  and  when  opposite  gave  the  alarm  of  fire. 
Law  rushed  into  the  street,  the  lady  cornered  him 
and  got  her  interview. 

The  fortunes  made  by  people  in  all  grades 
of  society  were  extraordinary.  At  the  opera  one 
night  a  Duchess  noticed  a  heavily  bejewelled  wo- 
man seated  in  a  prominent  box  and  dressed  in 
the  height  of  fashion. 

"Why,"  she  said  to  her  daughter,  "it  is  our  cook, 
Mary!" 

Footmen  made  so  much  that  they  ran  their 
own  carriages,  while  a  humble  butcher  paid  £$10- 
000  for  a  silver  dinner  service.  i 

Money  in  the  form  of  Law's  notes  being  plenti- 
ful, all  classes  indulged  in  unheard-of  extrava- 
gances and  prices  naturally  rose. 

Coffee  jumped  2s.  to  15s.  a  pound,  cloth  trebled 
in  price,  and  in  three  months  silver  plate  was 
sold  by  the  Paris  silversmiths  to  the  value  of 
£7,000,000. 

Paris  was  so  crowded  with  visitors  that  many 
of  them  had  to  sleep  in  stables  and  kitchens.  And 
all  because  of  the  hare-brained  scheme  of  a  gam- 
bler-adventurer ! 

When  it  was  full  blown  the  bubble  burst.  Shares 
were  selling  at  over  £400  each  when  a  few  peo- 
ple asked  for  their  money  back  from  the  bank. 

Then  a  cashier  absconded  with  over  £10,000,- 
000  in  gold  and  genuine  notes;  pressing  demands 
by  clients  depleted  the  bank's  resources  still  furth- 
er, and  then  all  payments  ceased.  The  bank  was 
broke. 

Soon  people  were  walking  the  streets  homeless 
and  starving,  their  pockets  filled  with  Law's  notes 
that  a  few  weeks  previously  had  been  worth  thou- 
sands. 

Riots  broke  out,  and  were  only  stopped  by  the 
Government  issuing  genuine  notes  to  the  value 
of  £6,000,000  which  would  be  exchanged  for  those 
issued  by  Law.  These  latter  when  received  were 
at  once  burnt. 

Streets  were  blocked  with  people  eager  in  this 
way  to  save  something  from  the  wreck,  and  several 
were  trampled  and  crushed  to  death  in  the  melee. 

Copper  was  still  available,  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon sight  to  see  persons  staggering  home  with 
huge  baskets  and  bags  of  coins  in  this  metal  which 
they  had  exchanged  for  notes. 

Thousands  of  families  were  ruined,  and  the 
originator  of  the  scheme,  his  estates  confiscated 
by  the  French  Government  and  his  sole  property 
a  diamond  worth  £5,000,  fled  to  Italy,  where  he 
died  in  penury. 


Much  hoping  is  hopeless.  He  who  has  the  right 
to  hope  is  the  one  who  has  done  all  in  his  power 
to  make  his  hopes  come  true.  To  have  made  no 
effort,  and  still  to  hope,  is  folly.  For  every  hope 
there  should  be  a  corresponding  effort,  that  the 
hope  may  not  be  an  orphan. 
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GIVING  I  suppose  that  as  long  as  life  lasts  we 
ADVICE  shall  go  on  offering  advice,  whether  we 
are  asked  for  it  or  not.  It  is  but  hu- 
man. And  it  isn't  wrong.  What  is  wrong  is  the 
way  we  give  it.  Also,  we  should  not  give  it  against 
our  better  judgment.  There  are  times  when  it  is 
folly  to  give  advice,  irrespective  of  the  wisdom  of 
doing  so  or  not.  What  we  must  remember  is  that 
it  is  just  as  wrong  to  withhold  advice  as  it  is  to 
press  it  upon  someone  who  distinctly  does  not  want 
it.  Few  of  us  like  to  accept  advice  when  we  have 
not  asked  for  it,  but  none  of  us  will  refuse  it  if  it 
is  given  subtly.  Moreover,  advice  given  in  a  pom- 
pous, heavy-fatherly  way  rarely  does  any  good. 
Those  who  are  successful  in  giving  advice  do  it  in 
a  gentle,  delicate  manner.  Somehow  they  do  it  sym- 
pathetically, and  in  so  disarming  a  way  as  almost 
to  appear  to  be  placing  themselves  in  the  position  of 
one  asking  for  advice.  There  are  not  many  of  us 
who  can  rise  to  such  heights,  and  we  can  only  do 
our  best.  It  is  our  duty  never  to  stand  aside  when 
we  see  that  advice  is  desired.     But  it  must  be  good. 


plish.  Many  of  you  love  music.  There  are  very 
few  double  bassoon  players.  Recently  one  had  to 
travel  from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh  to  play  one  note 
in  a  symphony!  That  player  may  not  have  thought 
very  much  of  himself.  But  he  could  have  taken 
justifiable  happiness  in  the  fact  that  the  per- 
formance could  not  have  gone  on  without  him!  He 
was   indispensable. 

1       i       i 

HEALTH  IS  One  of  the  values  we  all  need  for  the 
HAPPINESS      enjoyment   of  life    and    one  we   are 

quickest  to  throw  away  is  health. 
Schopenhauer  once  remarked:  "With  health,  every- 
thing is  a  source  of  pleasure;  without  it,  nothing 
else,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  enjoyable.  It  follows 
that  the  greatest  of  follies  is  to  sacrifice  health  for 
any  other  kind  of  happiness,  whatever  it  may  be, 
for  gain,  advancement,  learning,  o-r  fame,  let  alone, 
then  for  fleeting  sensual  pleasures." 


SHORT  CUTS  AND 
SCHEMES  THAT  SAVE 


CASH  VALUF  OF 
OPTIMISM 


1     1     -f 

Did  you  ever  know  a  pessimist 
to   be  a  success?  "I   can't"  is 
the    cry    cf    the    misanthrope. 
That   cry  never   surmounted  an   obstacle;   it   never 
lifted  a  man  out  of  the  slough  of  despond;  it  never 
urged  a  man  on  to  success.    Op- 
timism   paints    the    pathway    of 
life  with  the  golden  hues  of  pos- 
sibility;   it  paves   the  way  with 
stepping-stones;  it  tempts  us  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  hope  to  the 
temple  of  achievement.     It  may 
be     unsubstantial,     impractical, 
visionary,   but   you    notice   it    is 
generally     the    man    who    thor- 
oughly   believes    in    himself,    in 
his  fellow  men    and    in  the    op- 
portunities   of    life,    who    wears 
the  epaulets,  enjoys  the  public's 
esteem,  and  draws  the  check  that 
never    goes    to    protest.      As    a 
business  proposition,  optimism  is 
the  surest  and   safest  and  best- 
paying    investment.      The   pessi- 
are    insep- 


mist   and    hard   luck 
arable  companions. 


EACH  HAS     Perhaps  one  of  the 
A  PART  greatest  secrets  of 

happiness  is  to 
realize  that  each  one  of  us  has 
a  unique  work  to  do  that  no 
one    else     can    possibly    accom- 
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Don't  take  your  business 
anxieties  to  bed  with  you. 
When  you  lie  down  to 
rest,  let  your  business  rest  also.  The  greatest  ap- 
parent reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  you  cannot 
be  equipped  for  the  day  of  business  which  follows 
a  night  of  restless  worry.  System  should  so  per- 
vade all  the  affairs  of  your  life  that  you  will  be 
able  to  dismiss  from  your  mind 
any  business  problem  in  order  to 
secure  rest.  Men  frequently  say 
that  they  have  lost  more  than 
cne  night's  sleep  over  some  busi- 
ness problem.  They  must  all 
admit  that  they  were  less  able  to 
combat  with  the  affairs  of  the 
following  day  than  they  would 
have  been  had  they  received  the 
succor  of  peaceful  sleep.  Don't 
take  your  business  anxieties  to 
bed  with  you. 


Less 


The  Age 

This  is  a  topsy-turvy  world,  what 
with  fireless  cookers,  wireless  tele- 
grams, horseless  carriages  seedless 
grapes  and  spineless  cactus. 

There  is  more  of  "less"  every 
day.  Today  it  is  smokeless  pow- 
der; tomorrow  it  may  be  headless 
cabbage  or   costless  merchandise. 

And  speaking  of  merchandise 
.  .  .  remember  that  the  goods  you 
buy  from  advertisements  in  this 
magazine  actually  cost  less  for  the 
same  high  quality.  That's  one  rea- 
son why  peoplo  re~d  our  ads  so 
carefully. 


MONEY  In  the  ultimate,  we 
VALUE  will  find  that  apart 
from  necessary  pro- 
vision for  the  future,  the  only 
money  we  really  have  is  that 
which  we  spend  intelligently  on 
ourselves,  on  education,  on 
travel,  on  legitimate  pleasures 
and  enjoyment,  on  securing  pos- 
session of  goods  which  add  to 
our  comfort,  peace  of  mind  and 
pleasure  —  which  enable  us  to 
lead  broader,  fuller  and  more  en- 
joyable lives. — R.  W.  McNeel. 


SM 


Lincoln   ZACever  S)ied 


He's  still  among  us — the  same  long,  angular 
figure,  the  sorrowful  face,  gaunt-cheeked,  hollow- 
eyed,  brooding,  lined  by  cares  and  suffering 
above  and  beyond  his  own. 

He  will  live  as  long  as  free  people  cherish  a 
free  nation.  He  will  live  as  long  as  there  remains 
one  man  who  will  fight  to  free  another. 

He  will  live  as  long  as  people  remember  and 
live  by  what  he  said. 

The  whole  world  remembers  his  phrases,  and 
he  uttered  them  over  eighty  years  ago.  They  are 
as  apt  and  as  true  now  as  they  were  when  the 


Great  Emancipator  was  struggling  to  hold  togeth- 
er a  split  nation.  It  is  somehow  typical  of  all  that 
Lincoln  thought  and  said  and  did  that  the  short- 
est and  most  widely  known  speech  in  our  history 
should  be  his. 

The  Gettysburg  Address  is  bounded  neither  by 
years  nor  by  nations.  It  remains  for  us,  the  living, 
lo  prove  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free  men. 

We  should  again  resolve  that  our  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain — nor  even  have  lost  their 
lives  needlessly.  If  we  do  that,  the  faith  in  free- 
dom that  was  Lincoln's  can  never  die. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  FEBRUARY,  1983  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 

APPREGATIVENESS  Kurt  Blanding 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  Noel  Bourgeois 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION Joseph  Farlow 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   Kurt   Blanding 

(uses  good  manners  at  nil  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Linda   Dervin 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY Jacqueline  Andonian 

(shares   what  she   has   with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out   of  her  way  to   help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Kurt  Blanding 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Peggy  Klock 

(means   what  she   says  and  does) 

APPLICATION  Kurt  Blanding 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS    Jackie  Nichols 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Kurt  Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE Noel  Bourgeois 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY    Ginger  Miller 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Noel  Bourgeois 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jacqueline  Andonian 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  her  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Noel  Bourgeois 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE   Joseph   Farlow 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


Vacation 

I  will  see  Mom  and  Dad  and  visit  everybody.  I 
will  eat  Easter  eggs. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 


Vacation 

I  will  go  home  on  an  airplane.  I  will  fly  to 
Indiana  for  Easter. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 
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School  Days 


I  like  to  go  to  the  gym  and  do  exercises.  I  like 
to  go  to  my  classroom  after  gym.  I  like  to  pile 
dish  cloths  and  put  stickers  on  them.  I  like  to 
send  wood,  stack  beads,  and  put  nuts  and  bolts 
together. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 


COVER  STORY 

Where  are  the  children  now?  Some  have  gone 
to  their  homes  to  live  with  their  families.  Some 
have  gone  to  sheltered  work  shops.  Some  have 
found  their  place  in  society  through  other  avenues. 

The  cover  picture  was  taken  in  the  children's 
living  room  of  the  school  at  its  King  of  Prussia 
location. 

Some  of  the  pupils  in  the  picture  continued 
their  enrollment  when  the  school  moved  to  Paoli 
in  1941, 

With  them  came  the  grandfather  clock,  the 
picture  of  Dr.  J.  Warren  Royer  (Doctor  Greaves' 
father),  left  end  of  mantelpiece,  and  family  pic- 
ture of  the  bride,  right  end  of  mantlepiece. 

In  the  tradition  of  the  picture,  our  young  ones 
of  today  send  their  Easter  greetings  to  all. 


Doll  and  Spoon 

I  like  to  feed  my  doll  with  a  spoon.  I  just  love 
to  play  with  my  doll  and  spoon. 

In  class  I  stack  twelve  spoons  into  an  egg  car- 
ton, one  at  a  time.  How  about  that? 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


Home 

I  am  going  home.My  mother  is  coming  to  pick 
me  up.  At  home  I  am  going  to  watch  T.V.,  listen 
to  the  radio  and  play  with  my  toys  with  Mom  and 
Dad.  I  will  be  back  on  Sunday. 

Jacqueline  Nichools,  Pupil 
o 


Banquet 


I  am  looking  forward  to  eating  spaghetti  at 
our  banquet. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 
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The  Snow 

The  snow  is  cold.  The  snow  is  white.  I  love  to 
play  in  the  snow. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
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Valentine's  Day 


Valentine's  Day  is  on  February  14.  In  class  1 
made  a  Valentine  card.  My  teacher  helped  me 
cut  the  paper,  then  I  colored  the  heart  with  red 
color.  I  also  put  a  message  saying  "Happy  Val- 
entine." 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Valentines 

In  Arts  and  Crafts  class  we  made  Valentine 
cards.  I  used  Elmer's  Glue  to  make  the  outline 
of  a  heart  and  I  put  sand  on  it.  When  it  was  dry 
I  took  the  sand  off  the  paper.  At  the  center  of 
the  heart  I  glued  a  scout  symbol,  a  small  sea 
shell  and  three  small  flowers.  When  everything 
was  dry  I  colored  the  heart  red.  I  am  going  to 
send  my  card  to  my  mother.  She  is  my  Valentine. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


My  Book 

I  have  a  book.  I  borrowed  it  from  the  library. 
The  book  is  all  about  airplanes,  cars,  and  boats. 
I  like  to  see  pictures  of  airplanes. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Coatesville 

I  went  to  Coatesville  for  Career  Education 
Training.  I  learned  to  put  stickers  on  the  pot 
holders.  To  do  this  work,  first  I  line  up  all  the 
materials  I  need  for  working;  then  I  get  one  pot 
holder  ,  pu't  it  in  front  of  me,  get  one  sticker  and 
stick  it  at  the  middle  of  the  pot  holder.  I  put  it 
finished  work  all  on  one  side.  I  like  going  to 
Coatesville.  I  hope  I  can  go  there  often. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


A  Letter  from  Susan  Smith 

Susan  says  hello  to  everybody  especially  to 
Joyce.  She  is  now  going  at  the  Addie  McBryde 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind  in  Jackson- 
ville, Mississippi.  Some  of  her  subjects  are  shop, 
mobility  training,  foods  and  recreation.  She 
misses  Royer-Greaves  School  very  much.  We  miss 
her,  too. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Swimming 

We  went  to  the  YMOA  for  swimming.  Linda, 
Cissy,  Joyce,  Pat  and  I  arrived  at  the  Y  around 
10:00  a.m.  Pat  and  I  put  on  our  swimming  trunks 
in  the  men's  locker  room;  then  we  went  to  the 
swimming  pool. 

I  met  Miss  Elaine  and  other  ladies  who  helped 
us.  I  walked  on  to  the  diving  board  and  dived 
into  the  water.  I  floated  on  my  back,  I  did  a  som- 
ersault; then  swam  forward  and  backward.  I  en- 
joy swimming  a  lot. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


My  School 

In  school  I  do  a  lot  of  work.  I  work  on  the 
cubes,  bells,  blocks,  beads  and  bell  balls.  I  am 
always  careful  with  my  work.  I  always  see  to  it 
that  I  do  not  drop  anything  on  the  floor.  If  I  do 
drop  something  I  pick  it  up  and  put  it  back  on 
the  tray. 

In  school  I  listen  to  short  stories.  My  teacher 
reads  stories  for  me.  Sometimes  I  listen  to  stories 
on  tapes  or  on  talking  records.  I  also  go  to  the 
library  to  borrow  books  and  tapes.  I  enjoy  listen- 
ing to  stories. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 
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Telephone  Call 


On  Monday  night  I  talked  to  Mom  and  Dad. 
They  said  that  I  am,  getting  a  new  tape  recorder 
at  Easter.  Mom  told  me  that  they  have  a  new  tape 
of  Donny  and  Marie  and  all  the  Osmond  Family. 
Mom  talked  to  my  grandmother  and  I  also  talked 
to  her.  I  asked  Mom  how  Mountain  Top  Park  was. 
I  told  Mom  that  Aunt  Mim  and  Uncle  Marlin 
sent  me  a  Valentine  card  and  a  Valentine  gift. 
The  card  was  pretty  and  the  gift  was  pretty,  too. 
I  would  like  to  say  "thank  you"  to  Aunt  Mim  and 
Uncle  Marlin. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Let  our  object  be  our  country,  our 
whole  country,  and  nothing  but  our 
country.  And  if,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  may  that  country  itself  become 
a  vast  and  splendid  monument,  not 
of  oppression  and  terror,  but  of  wis- 
dom, of  peace,  and  of  liberty,  upon 
which  the  world  may  gaze  with  ad- 
miration forever.— Daniel  Webster. 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

Incredibly,  our  winter  months  are  almost  gone. 
This  period  was  highlighted  by  the  visits  to  the 
school  of  persons  interested  in  special  education 
as  a  future  and  by  professionals  already  in  the 
field. 

Our  pupils  continue  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  present  their  music  at  various  community  ac- 
tivities. Our  pupils  also  continue  to  enicy  recrea- 
tion trips  off  the  grounds  —  to  local  shopping 
malls,  to  plays,  to  a  puppet  show,  to  Gino's,  to 
other  schools  for  special  occasions  with  non- 
handicapped  students,  to  the  home  of  local  friends 
for  dinner. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  winter  was  our 
Cub  Scout  Banquet  —  the  eighth  annual.  Friends 
of  the  school  contribute  all  the  food  —  delicious 
spaghetti  and  everything  that  goes  with  it. 

Other  old  friends  continue  to  make  Sundays 
happy  days  with  parties  which,  of  course,  always 
include  ice  cream  and  accompanying  treats  and 
gifts. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 

Executive  Director 


News  Release: 

American   Foundation  for  the   Blind 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  an- 
nounces the  death  of  Helga  Lende  on  January  16, 
1983,  who  died  in  her  sleep  at  her  home  in  Gra- 
mercy  Park,  New  York  City.  Ms.  Lende  was  83 
years  of  age. 

Helga  Lende  joined  the  staff  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the '  Blind  in  1929  after  several 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
She  took  what  was  described  by  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
the  then  Executive  Director  of  the  Foundation  as 
a  "mere  collection  of  books"  and  transformed  it 
into  a  working  library  on  the  subject  of  blindness. 

In  her  35  years  at  the  Foundation,  Ms.  Lende 
was  instrumental  in  developing  the  Migel  Mem- 
orial Library  at  the  Foundation,  amassing  tens 
of  thousands  of  books,  articles,  pamphlets,  and 
manuscripts  from  around  the  world  dealing  with 
blindness.  This  library,  named  for  Major  M.  C. 
Migel,  founder  of  the  Foundation,  houses  one  of 
the  largest  collections  of  published  materials  on 
blindness.  Those  interested  in  the  subject  may 
use  the  library  in  person  or  through  the  mails. 

Helga  Lende  came  to  the  United  States  from 
her  native  Oslo,  Norway,  where  she  graduated  in 
1917  from  the  University  of  Oslo,  after  working 
for  four  years  as  an  assistant  in  the  Oslo  Public 
Library.  In  the  United  State,  she  began  working 
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There  will  be  selfishness  and  greed  and 
corruption  and  narrowness  and  intolerance 
in  the  world  tomorrow  and  tomorrow's  to- 
morrow. But  we  must  have  the  courage 
and  the  wisdom  and  the  vision  to  raise  a 
definite  standard  that  will  appeal  to  the 
best  that  is  in  men,  and  then  strive  might- 
ily toward  that  goal. 
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at  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  earned  a 
degree  from  the  New  York  Library  School,  which 
was  later  incorporated  into  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Library  Science. 

Among  the  Library  services  she  developed  at 
the  Foundation  were  an  Annotated  Bibliography 
of  Literature  on  the  Blind  in  1940,  updated  in  1949. 
In  1952,  she  inaugurated  the  first  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  Publications  Series,  written 
by  members  of  the  professional  staff.  She  col- 
lected the  first  complete  file  on  federal  and  state 
legislation  affecting  blind  persons  and  in  1938,  she 
took  over  the  bi-annual  publication  of  the  Direc- 
tory of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  latter  publication  is  now 
known  as  the  Directory  of  Agencies  Serving  the 
Visually  Handicapped  in  the  U.S. 

In  1963,  the  Foundation  officially  recognized 
her  enormous  achievements  in  the  area  of  publi- 
cations, as  well  ast  he  need  to  formalize  its  pub- 
lications program.  That  year,  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
then  Executive  Director,  created  the  Publications 
Department  of  the  Foundation,  naming  Helga 
Lende  as  its  director. 

Upon  learning  of  her  death,  William  F.  Gal- 
lagher, current  Executive  Director  of  the  Founda- 
tion said,  "Today,  the  APB  is  the  foremost  pub- 
lisher on  the  subject  of  blindness.  We  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Helga  Lende  for  her  35  years 
of  dedicated  service  in  this  work." 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a 
national,  non-profit  organization  which  provides 
both  direct  and  technical  assistance  services  to 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  and  their 
families,  professionals  in  specialized  agencies  for 
the  blind,  community  agencies,  organizations, 
schools  and  corporations. 

Direct  services  include  information  and  re- 
ferral to  blind  persons,  their  families  and  pro- 
fessionals, special  consumer  products,  recording 
and  record  and  tape  duplication  of  talking  books 
under  a  contract  from  the  National  Library  Ser- 
vice for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  a 
travel  indentificaticn  service,  and  general  educa- 
tional materials.  Technical  assistance  services  in- 
clude training,  consultation,  professional  publica- 
tions, public  information,  and  social  and  techno- 
logical research. 
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Opportunities 


The  Chinese  have  a  proverb, 
"The  gods  cannot  help  a  man 
who  loses  opportunities."  One 
of  the  great  values  of  thrift  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  enables  us 
to  grasp  opportunities  when  they 
come. 

"I  had  a  fine  opportunity  but 
was  not  able  to  take  advantage 
of  it  because  I  could  not  raise 
the  money."  This  statement, 
often  heard,  typifies  the  expe- 
riences of  many.  Disraeli  pointed 
out  that  "the  greatest  secret  of 
success  in  life  is  to  be  ready 
when  your  opportunity  comes." 
There  are  a  great  many  ways  to 
be  ready  when  your  opportunity 
comes  and  all  of  them  are  the 
results  of  thrift.  If  we  are  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities 
for  advancement  we  must  be 
ready  from  the  standpoint  of 
education,  ability,  health  and 
money. 


Being  Kind 


Does  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
we  owe  a  duty  to  each  other — 
the  duty  of  being  kind? 

I  dare  say  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  us  who  has  not  received 
kindness — great  or  small  ones — 
from  those  large-hearted  people 
who  make  the  world  better  for 
having  lived  in  it. 

I  have  been  the  recipient  of 
many  kindnesses,  and  the  feel- 
ing it  inspires  in  one  is  the  im- 
pulse to  be  kind  to  other  people 
in  turn. 

Kindness  warms  our  heart,  and 
should  kindle  the  desire  to  dis- 
tribute its  sunny  effects. 

We  bring  a  smile  to  the  faces 
of  other  people  as  well  as  our 
own,  by  the  practice  of  those 
little  courtesies  which  cost  no- 
thing more  than  kind  thought. 

Make  people  feel  you  care  for 
them,  if  in  ever  such  a  small 
way,  and  you  will  make  their 
world  all  the  brighter. 


Once  upon  a  time  a  man  in- 
vented and  manufactured  glasses 
with  which  people  could  see  their 
own  faults.  He  died  shortly  after, 
— poor  man,  he  starved  to  death. 
o 

Learn  from  your  mistakes  but 
don't  cry  over  them.  We  best 
redeem  the  past  by  forgetting  it. 


SUDDENLY... 


Suddenly  It's  Spring 

Long   it's  been,  and  dark,  and  cold, 
And  now  come  slush  and  mud 
As  old  Winter  slacks  its  hold — 
But  look!    A  tree^s  in  bud! 

Comes  a  sudden  bitter  blast, 
But  still  the  sun  is  there — 
And  you  seem  to  sense  at  last 
A  softness  in  the  air. 

It's  no  longer  just  a  dream 
This  lengthening  of   days; 
Willows  by  the  lake  and  stream 
Unfold  a  golden   haze. 

You  can  scarce  believe  it's  true: 
In    swamps  the  peepers  sing. 
Suddenly  the  sky  is  blue — 
And   suddenly — it's  Spring! 
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Anti-Convulsants  and   Psychotopics 

(Psychotherapeutics) 

Therapeutic  Value  Versus  Side  Effects 

Among  our  pupils,  the  majority  is  on  prescrip- 
tion anti-convulsant  (s)  medication  for  seizure 
disorders  and/or  psychotropic  (s)  medications  for 
behavior  control.  These  are  prescribed  by  the 
family  doctors,  our  school  physicians,  or  special- 
ists, e.g.  neurologists.  Each  pupil's  medication 
must  be  evaluated  in  reference  to  its  therapeutic 
value  vs.  its  side  effects.  Visual  observation  of 
the  individual  as  well  as  blood  studies  (blood 
count,  liver  enzymes,  serum  drug  levels,  etc.) 
assess  this.  Visual  observation  includes  seizure 
activity,  behavior  changes,  abnormal  mannerisms, 
and   toxicity   symptoms. 

This  article  is  written  to  provide  informa- 
tion concerning  what  specific  side  effects  are  ex- 
hibited by  certain  of  these  medications.  Side 
effects  are  unfavorable  and/or  harmful  adverse 
reactions.  If  side  effects  are  pronounced  and 
interfere  with  a  pupil's  health  or  with  his  or  her 
activities  of  daily  living,  the  therapeutic  value 
or  need  for  the  medication  is  evaluated.  Medica- 
tion changes  and/or  readjustments  are  made  ac- 
cording. S|ome  medications  potentiate  the  ef- 
fects of  other  medications  and  some  work  against 
each  other.  If  a  behavior  control  medication  is 
required  and  the  pupil  presently  has  seizure  ac- 
tivity or  has  had  seizure  activity  in  the  past,  the 
type  of  pychotropic  medications  can  cause  seizure 
activity  to  recur.  An  anti-eonvulsant  would  most 
likely  be  given,  concurrent  with  the  psychotropic 
medication,  especially  if  the  pupil  is  not  on  any 
present  anti-convulsant.  As  each  one  is  an  in- 
dividual, it  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  what  re- 
action might  be  exhibited.  For  easier  reference, 
the  side  effects  of  the  most  common  anti-eonvul- 
sants  and  psychotropic  (psychotherapeutic)  medi- 
cations are  listed  separately  in  this  article. 

This  information  is  given  not  to  alarm  nor 
upset  anyone,  especially  the  parents  of  a  pupil 
who  takes  any  of  these  medications.  Most  side 
effects  are  transient  and  minor  in  that  they  do 
gradually  disappear  or  do  not  interfere  with  the 
pupil's  health  status  or  ability  to  function  and 
learn.  If  a  pupil  becomes  agitated  or  extremely 
hyperactive  when  placed  on  a  medication  and  is 
not  able  to  do  his  her  work  in  class.,  his  nurse  and 
doctor  would  evaluate  the  therapeutic  effective- 
ness versus  the  undesirable  side  effects.  Liver 
enzymes  studies,  a  complete  blood  count,  and 
blood  chemistry  studies  are  evaluated  regularly 
when  a  medication  is  known  to  cause  liver  dam- 
age or  other  blood  dyscrasias  (abnormal  blood 
conditions).  Unfortunately  with  everyknown  medi- 
cation there  are  many  possible  adverse  reactions 
or  side  effects.  In  most  cases  the  therapeutic  value 
and  need  are  more  important  than  any  minor 
side  effect.  I  hope  that  this  medication  informa- 
tion interests  as  well  as  elerts  you  to  ask  ques- 
tions when  your  doctor  prescribes  any  type  of 
medication  for  you  or  for  your  family. 
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Significant  Side  Effects  of  Most  Common 
Anti-convulvants  Medications 

Clonopin  (Clonazepam):  Vertigo,  ataxia,  behavior 
problems,  nausea,  abnormal  eye  movements,  diplo- 
pia, dysarthria,  "glassy  eye"  appearance,  tremor, 
confusion,  depression,  forgetfulness,  hallucina- 
tions, shortness  of  breath,  rhinorrhea,  hair  loss, 
skin  rash,  edema,  loss  of  appetite  or  increased 
appetite,  constipation,  diarrhea,  gastritis,  sore 
gums,  coated  tongue,  dry  mouth,  enuresis,  dy- 
suria,  muscle  weakness  and  pain,  weight  loss  or 
gain,  anemia,  leukopenia,  liver  enlargement,  tran- 
sient liver  enzyme  devations. 

Diamox  (Acetazolamide) :  Drowsiness,  confusion, 
"tingling"  of  extremities,  itching,  anorexia,  urti- 
caria, liver  insufficiency,  hematuria,  polyuria, 
melena,  flaccid  paralysis. 

Note:  Diamox  is  effective  in  the  control  of  fluid 
secretion  thus  it  is  also  used  for  sonie  types  of 
glaucoma  and  for  abnormal  fluid  retention  (con- 
gestive heart  failure). 

Dilatin  (Phenytoin  Sodium) :  Gingival  hyperpla- 
sia, nystagmus,  ataxia,  hirsutism,  mental  confu- 
sion, dizziness,  headache,  transient  nervousness, 
insomnia,  motor  twitching,  slurred  speech,  nausea, 
vomiting,  constipation,  skin  rashes,  liver  damage, 
rickets,  blood  disorders. 

Depakene  (Valproic  Acid):  Dizziness,  drowsiness, 
headache,  nytagmus,  diplopia,  weight  loss  or  gain, 
liver  dysfunctions,  increase  in  serum  Phenobari- 
tal  level,  increase  or  decerease  serum  Dilantin 
level,  nausea,  vomiting,  abdominal  cramps,  indi- 
gestion, diarrhea,  skin  rashes,  hair  loss  (tem- 
porary), dysarthria,  emotional  upset,  depression, 
psychosis,  aggression,  hyperactivity,  behavior 
deterioration,  muscle  weakness,  tremor,  ataxia, 
hlood  and  bleeding  time  disorders  (do  not  take 
Aspirin). 

Mebaral  (Mephobarbitol) :  Dizziness,  headache, 
confusion,  nausea,  vomiting,  epigastric  pains, 
hypotension,  facial  edema,  skin  rash,  anemia. 

Mesatoin  (Mephenytoin) :  Blood  dyscrasias,  skin 
rashes,  drowsiness,  fatigue,  irritability,  ataxia, 
diplopia,  nystagmus,  nausea,  vomiting,  dizziness, 
dysarthria,  hair  loss,  weight  gain,  gum  hyper- 
plasia. 

Mysoline  (Primidone):  Ataxia,  dizziness,  drowsi- 
ness, fatigue,  nausea,  vomiting,  anorexia,  hyper- 
irritability,  nystagmus,  emotional  disturbances, 
skin  rashes,  diplopia. 

Phenobarbital  (Luminal) :  Nausea,  vomiting,  diar- 
rhea, constipation,  abnormal  blood  conditions  or 
dyscrasias,  drowsiness,  dizziness,  confusion,  de- 
creased mental  and  physical  alertness,  sedation 
hyperactivity  (especially  in  small  children),  ex- 
citability, restlessness,  depression,  liver  dysfunc- 
tion, central  nervous  system  depression,  sluggish 
or  absent  reflexes,  skin  rashes,  hypotension, 
ataxia,,  diplopia,  dysarthria. 

Tegretol  (Carbamazepine) :  Ataxia,  drowsiness, 
vomiting,  diarrhea,  constipation,  anorexia,  dryness 
of  mouth,  speech  disturbances,  glossitis,  abnormal 


blood  conditions  or  blood  dyscrasias,  liver  damage, 
jaundice,  urinary  frequency  or  retention,  head- 
ache, confusion,  visual  hallucinations,  blurred 
vision,  diplopia,  nystagmus,  skin  rashes,  cortical 
lens  opacities,  conjunctivities,  aching  joints  and 
muscles,  leg  cramps,  hypotension  or  hypertension. 

Valium  (Diazepam):  Drowsiness,  fatigue,  ataxia, 
impaired  mental  alertness,  headache,  diplopia,' 
blurred  vision,  constipation,  skin  rash,  jaundice, 
hypotension,  slurred  speech,  dysarthria,  tremor, 
hyper-excited  states,  anxiety. 

Zarontin  (Ethoseuximide) :  Nausea,  vomiting,  an- 
orexia, gingival  hyperplasia,  drowsiness,  dizziness, 
headache,  fatigue,  ataxia,  sleep  disturbances,  in- 
ability to  concentrate,  skin  rashes,  swelling  of 
tongue,  hiccups,  abnormal  blood  conditions  or 
blioodj  dyscrasias,  aggressiveness,  irritability 
vaginal  bleeding,  blurred  vision. 

Significant  Side  Effects  of  Most  Common 
Psychotropic  Psychoterapeutic  Medications 

Special  Alert  Side  Effects  and  Their  Definitions: 

1.  Tardine  Dyskinesia  —  A  side  effect  caused  by 
long  term  usage  of  psychotropic  medication  Early 
stages  are  characterized  by  involuntary  muscle 
movements.  Lips  and  tongue  ('"fly  catcher")  are 
particularly  noticeable.  Fingers  and  toes  may  also 
exhibit  these  movements. 

2.  Akathisia  —  A  syndrome  of  motor  restlessness 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  legs  (a  need  to 
walk).  There  is  a  feeling  of  nervousness  or  inner 
disquiet. 

3.  Photosensitivity  —  An  abnormal  skin  reaction 
from  exposure  to  sunlight.  This  is  mostly  a  side 
effect  of  Thorazine . 

4.  Dystonia  —  abnormal  muscle  tone  or  tension 
rigidity,  stiffness.  In  the  severe  form,  the  head  is 
pulled  to  one  side  or  back  and  there  may  be  in- 
voluntary eye  movements. 

5.  Parkinsonism  —  A  group  of  neurological  dis- 
orders characterized  by  tremor,  muscle  rigidity 
decreased  motility,  and  decreased  motor  function' 
This  is  a  reversible  condition  often  caused  by  anti- 
psychotic medications  and  usually  easily  con- 
trolled with  anti-parkinsonism  medication  It  is 
different  from  Parkinson's  Disease. 

I.  Anti- depressant  Medication:  This  medication 
is  used  for  the  control  of  depression.  Depression 
may  be  defined  as  a  dejected  mood  with  any  of 
the  following  characteristics:  slow  movements, 
agitation,  inability  to  sleen,  wringing  of  the  hands' 
weight  loss,  guilt  feelings,  physical  complaints' 
and  withdrawal  from  activities  and  contact  with 
peers. 

A.  Tricylics:  Sinequan,  Elavil,  Tofranil,  Vi- 
vactil,  Adapin  —  Extreme  sedation,  urinary  re- 
tention, agitated  confusion,  muscle  tremor,  drow- 
siness, confusion,  dry  mouth,  blurred  vision, 
weight  gain,  constipation,  skin  rash. 


B.  Lithirum  Carbonate,  Lithirum  —  Confu- 
sion, vomiting,  diarrhea,  nausea,  extreme  muscle 
weakness,  lethargy,  blurred  vision,  convulsions, 
Parkinsonism  and  dystonia,  muscle  tremor,  loss 
of  balance,  thirst,  weight  gain,  frequent  urina- 
tion, edema,  acne. 

II.  Anti-psychotic  Medications:  This  medica- 
tion is  used  for  the  control  of  psychosis.  Psychosis 
may  be  defined  as  a  break  from  reality,  confused 
thinking,  withdrawal,  delusions,  hallucinations,  or 
illusions.  Smaller  dosages  of  these  medications 
are  also  used  to  decrease  anxiety  and  control  be- 
havior problems. 

A.  Haldol  —  Tardine  dyskinesia,  Parkinson- 
ism, akathisis  and  dystonia,  drowsiness,  weight 
gain,  dizziness,  menstrual  changes,  breast  engorge- 
ment, impaired  liver  function,  jaundice,  blood  dis- 
orders, nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  anorexia,  di- 
aphoresis, blurred  vision,  insomnia,  seizure  ac- 
tivity, agitation,  anxiety,  restlessness. 

B.  Thorazine,  Vesprin  —  Persistent  tardine 
hyskinesia  —  Parkinsonism  —  dystonia,  seizure 
activity,  urinarv  retention,  extreme  sedation, 
momentary  dizziness  or  fainting,  postural  hypo- 
tension, drowsiness,  blood  disorders,  jaundice, 
nasal  congestion,  dry  mouth,  constipation,  rashes, 
photosensitivity  (skin  pigmentation  changes  — 
keep  out  of  direct  sunlight). 

C.  Mellaril,  Serentil  —  Persistent  tardine 
dyskinesia  and  akathisia,  extreme  sedation,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  diarrhea,  constipation,  urinary  re- 
tention, incontinence,  amenorrhea,  seizure  activ- 
ity, blurred  vision,  weight  gain,  restlessness,  drow- 
siness, confusion,  lethargy,  nasal  coongestion,  dry 
mouth,  skin  rashes,  blood  disorders. 

D.  Loxitane  —  Akathisia,  tardine  dyskinesia, 
dystonia,  Parkinsonism. 

E.  Moban  —  Akathisia,  tardine  dyskinesia, 
dystonia,  Parkinsonism. 

F.  Prolixin,  Trilafon,  Stelazine  —  Akathisia, 
tardine  dyskinesia,  dystonia,  Parkinsonism. 

G.  Navane  —  Akathisia,  tardine  dyskinesia, 
dystonia,  Parkinsonism. 

III.  Anti-Anxiety  Medication  —  This  medication 
is  used  for  the  control  of  anxiety.  Anxiety  may  be 
defined  as  a  feeling  of  apprehension,  uncertainty, 
and  fear  without  apparent  cause. 

A.  Ativan,  Serax,  Traxene  —  Parkinsonism, 
nausea,  extreme  sedation,  disorientation,  drowsi- 
ness, dizziness,  weakness,  unsteadiness,  insomnia, 
blurred  vision,  headache,  slurred  speech,  edema, 
agitation,  hypotension,  skin  rashes. 

B.  Atarax,  Vistaril  —  Akathisia,  Parkinson- 
ism, extreme  sedation,  drowsiness,  dryness  of 
mouth.  Anti-bistamine  and  anti-emetic  also. 

C.  Valium,  Librium  —  Parkinsonism,  nausea, 
extreme  sedation,  headache,  drowsiness,  con- 
fusion, fatigue,  liver  dysfunction,  jaundice, 
dyscrasia,  skin  rashes,  slurred  speech,  ataxia,  in- 
somnia, constipation. 
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IV.  Psyco  Stimulants:  These  medications,  which 
would  act  as  stimulants  for  most  normal  persons, 
occasionally  have  a  reverse,  calmative  effect  in 
some  children  and  adults  with  attending  problems. 
These  medications  can  be  effective  in  treating 
short  attention  span,  distractibility,  mood  swings, 
impulsiveness,  and  hyperactivity. 

A.  Ritalin,  Cylert,  Dexedrine  —  Increased 
hyperactivity,  increased  nervousness,  fever,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  Parkinsonism,  agitation,  hallucina- 
tions, extreme  confusion,  sweating,  insomnia,  loss 
of  appetite,  drowsiness,  dizziness,  headache,  skin 
rash,  weight  loss. 

V.  Anti-Parkinsonism  Medications.  These  are 
medications  which  control  Parkinsonism.  Park- 
insonism is  a  group  of  neurological  disorders 
characterized  by  tremor,  muscular  rigidity,  de- 
creased mobility,  stiffness  of  the  jaw,  and  de- 
creased motor  function  caused  by  anti-psychotic 
medications. 

A.  iCogentin  —  Extreme  nervousness,  halluci- 
nations, vomiting,  dizziness,  akathisia,  urinary 
retention  dry  mouth  blurred  vision,  consti- 
pation, headache,  muscle  weakness,  skin  rash. 

Reference: 

Baker,  Jr.,  Charles  E.  Publisher):  Physicians'  Desk 
Reference,  Edition  35. 

Little   Industries,   Inc.   Medical   Economics   Com- 
pany, 1981 

Rebecca   dinger,    R.N. 

School  Nurse 


GLOSSARY 

Akathisia  and  dystonia  —  Muscle  tremor,  motor 
restlessness,  extreme  sedation,  muscle  stiffness. 

Amenorrhea  —  Absence  of  menses. 

Anorexia  —  Loss  of  appetite. 

Asterixia  —  Spots  before  the  eyes. 

Ataxia  —  Failure  of  muscular  coordination. 

Blood  dyscrasias  —  Abnormal  blood  conditions. 

Diaphoresis  —  Excessive  sweating. 

Diplopia  —  Double  vision. 

Dysarthria  —  Imperfect  articulation  of  speech. 

Dyskinesia  —  Involuntary  muscle   movements. 

Dystonia  —  Rhythmical  involuntary  movements 
of  the  tongue,  face,  mouth  or  jaw,  puffing  of 
cheeks,  protrusion  of  tongue,  puckering  of 
mouth,  or  chewing  movements,  muscle  tremor, 
muscle  stiffness. 

Dysuria  —  Painful  or  difficult  urination. 

Edema  —  Ankle  and  face  swelling. 

Enuresis  —  Bed  wetting. 


Gum  tissue  overgrowth 


Gingival  Hyperplasia 
and  swelling. 

Glossitis  —  Incarnation  of  the  tongue. 
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Hematurial  —  Blood  in  urine. 'v-     ■ 
Hirsutism  —  Excessive  hair  growth. 
Hypertension  —  High  blood  pressure. 
Hypotension  —  Low  blood  pressure. 
Leukopenia  —  Low  white  blood  cell  count. 
Melena  —  Black  stools. 
Myopia  —  Blurred  vision. 


Nystagmus 
ment. 


Involuntary   rapid   eyeball   move- 


Rhinorrhea  —  Nasal  discharge. 

Parkinsonism  —  Tremors,  muscle  twitching. 

Parkinsonism  and  Dystonia  —  Rigidity. 

Polyuria  —  Urinating  a  large  volume  in  a  given 
period. 

Urticaria  —  Skin  rash. 

Vertigo  —  Drowsiness,  headache,  dizziness. 


HAPPENINGS 

My  mother's  been  away  so  long; 

I  have  so  much  to  tell  her  — 
I  wish  she'd  come!  Some  boys  just 
broke 

The  window  in  the  cellar! 
The  kitten  mussed  up  auntie's  wool, 

And  Rover  lost  his  collar; 
Old  Bridget  burned  her  hand  'most 
off, 

And  brother  found  a  dollar! 
The  hens  next  door  broke  through 
the  fence, 

And  spoiled  Aunt  Mary's  flowers. 
I  wish  my  mother'd  come!  Dear  me, 

She's  been  away  two  hours! 


Ideas  For  Workers 

Only  small-minded  people  are  hard  to  get  along 
with. 


Don't  expect  coddling 
petting  party. 


a  job  is  work  and  not  a 


Carrying  a  chip  on  the  shoulder  is  a  confession 
of  inferiority. 

Base  your  hope  far  advancement  on  brains  and 
not  on  bluff. 

The  person  who  has  to  be  watched  will  never  be 
sent  to  watch  others. 

If  you  want  more  pay,  it  is  only  fair  that  you  do 
more  work.  It's  the  work  you  do  that  pays,  and 
not  the  "boss". 


RIENDSHIP.  There  is  something  intriguing 
in  the  very  thought.  What  a  beautiful  con- 
cept is  friendship,  and  what  a  boon  to  a 
happy  life  is  a  true  friend.  What  a  delight 
to  be  capable  of  extending  the  hand  to  all  in 
genuine  good  fellowship,  of  placing  a  golden 
chain  of  high  regard  and  mutual  esteem  about  a 
host  of  associates.  What  sweet  and  lasting  happi- 
ness must  not  this  friendship 
bring  in  time  of  joy  and  in  time  of 
sorrow. 

When  the  manifold  pleas- 
ures or  the  world  are  at  our 
feet,  when  we  are  literally  bub- 
bling over  with  happy  excite- 
ment, where  must  we  go  but  to  a 
friend?  Just  imagine  how  little 
we  should  enjoy  our  pet  hobbies, 
our  most  precious  secrets,  our 
dearest  treasures  if  there  were  no 
devoted  comrades  with  v/hom  to 
exchange  these  intimate  confi- 
dences. The  pleasant  anticipation 
of  a  chat  with  some  congenial 
companion  or  the  recollection  of 
some  mutual  experience  especially 
enjoyed  is  an  ample  motive  for 
actuating  the  cultivation  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  intimate  attachments 
on  every  turn  in  the  road  of  life. 
But  in  the  true  votary  of  friend- 
ship there  is  no  greater  and  more 
satisfying  ideal  than  the  giving  of 
friendships.  How  happy  we  can 
make  others  feel  by  our  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  their  amuse- 
ments and  by  showing  a  true 
pleasure  we  find  ourselves  enjoying 
their  thrilling  experiences  as  if  they  were  our  own, 
providing,  of  course,  that  we  give  of  ourselves  in  this 
connection.  How  many  times  the  pleasure  of  some 
enjoyable  experience  loses  all  its  flavor  for  someone 
dear  to  us  because  of  a  careless  "Oh,  do  you  call  that 
fun?"  from  one  whose  regard  is  really  valued. 

In  our  journey  through  life  we  must  endeavor  to 
have  many  friendships  founded  upon  pure  joy  and 
happiness,  yet  not  so  transitory  as  to  fail   a   dear 

"Why  do  you  rise  so  early  in  the  morning?" 
"I  have  to  get  downtown  early  in  order  to  find  a 
parking  place  for  my  car." 

"But  do  you  not  then  have  a  good  deal  of  time 
hanging  on  your  hands?" 

"Oh,  then  I  take  the  street  car  home  and  have 
breakfast." 

o 

Employer:  "Jones,  call  up  my  dentist  and  see  if 
he  can  make  an  appointment  with  me.     And,  Jones!" 

Clerk:  "Yes,  sir!" 

Employer:  "Don't  urge  him!' 


lyftlY  MAN  WHO  MAS  A  JOB 


HAS  A  CHANCE  vvw 

Elbert  Hubbard 


one  in  time  of  sorrow.  What  a  comfort  in  hours 
of  trial  or  humiliation  to  know  that  there  is  at  least 
one  in  a  world  of  seeming  strangers  capable  of  un- 
derstanding. That  we  may  not  disappoint  our  most 
intimate  associates,  we  must  strive  to  make  our  con- 
cept of  friendship  something  more  than  a  fairy-like 
ideal  or  a  visionary  notion.  It  must  have  that  stern 
austere  quality  of  perseverance  which  will  force  us 
to  be  equal  to  our  trust  until  the 
dread  moment  of  doubt  has  passed 
and  we  are  able  to  give  whole- 
heartedly of  defense  or  sympathy 
as  the  test  requires. 

Let  us  fill  our  hearts  with  a 
beautiful  and  practical  ideal  of 
friendship  so  inspiring  to  our- 
selves and  others  that  we  may  feel 
the  sacredness  of  the  idea  to  such 
an  extent  that  those  who  know 
us  may  recognize  in  each  of  us  a 
true  friend,  one  who  will  stand  by 
to  the  bitter  end  or  cheer  us  on  to 
a  goal  of  success  and  happiness. 
There  is  an  uplifting  quality  foi 
both  recipient  and  benefactor  in 
a  situation  where  faith  and  trust 
are  given. 

Friendships  are  made  most 
often,  it  is  true,  in  happy  circum- 
stances; but  it  is  in  time  of  suf- 
fering that  real  worth  is  revealed. 
It  requires  little  thought  or  in- 
sight into  the  human  heart  to 
realize  the  load  an  untrue  friend 
may  add  to  a  soul  already  sorely 
tried.  Many  times  lack  of  faith 
in  a  respected  companion  is  the 
crucial  drop  in  a  sea  of  trouble 
already  well-nigh  overwhelming. 
Let  us  then  resolve  to  make  one  of  the  predomi- 
nating motives  of  our  lives,  the  cultivation  of  that 
cherished  ideal,  friendship.  Let  us  think  friendly 
thoughts,  do  friendly  deeds,  aspire  to  friendly  ideals, 
and  we  shall  find  ourselves  incapable  of  a  concept 
antagonistic  to  friendship;  for 

"Friendship  above  all  ties  doth  bind  the  heart, 
And  faith  in  friendship  is  the  noblest  part." 

A  man  went  to  see  his  physician  for  advice  as  to 
how  to  be  cured  of  the  habit  of  snoring. 

"Does  your  snoring  disturb  your  wife?"   aske 
the  M.  D. 

"Does  it  disturb  my  wife?"  echoed  the  patient. 
"Why,  it  disturbs  the  whole  congregation." 
o 

"Do  you  think  it  healthy  to  keep  your  hogs  in  the 
house?"  a  social  investigator  asked. 

"Waal,  I  dunno,"  he  drawled,  "but  I  been  akeepin' 
my  hawgs  there  for  14  years,  and  I  ain't  never  losfc 
one  of  'em  yet." 
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"FOLLOW  YOUR  LEADER" 

WONDER  how  many  of  you  have  ever  played 
the  game  of  "Follow  Your  Leader."  When  I 
was  a  boy,  we  used  to  play  it  often.  We  would 
choose  some  one  to  be  the  leader.  He  would 
take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  line  and 
make  all  sorts  of  strange  motions  which  we 

were   supposed   to    imitate.     When   he   ran,   we   ran; 

when  he  crawled  on  hands  and  knees,  we  did  the  same. 

Over  fences,  across  creeks,  through  dark  places,  up 

ladders,  into  trees,  wherever  he  went  we  went,  and 

whatever  he  did  we  had  to  do.     If  we  failed,  we  had 

to  become  leader. 

I   think  that  every  one,   even   after  growing  up, 

plays  "Follow  Your  Leader."     Many  people  do  things 

just  because  other  people  are  doing  them;  say  things 

just    because  others    are    saying    them;    and    think 

things  because  other  people  are  thinking  them.     That 

is  all  right  if  others  do,  say,  and  think  correctly. 
We  are  great  imitators.     We  copy  others  without 

thinking  about  it.     For  that 

reason    we    should    be    very 

careful    about   choosing  our 

companions.     If    they     help 

us  to  be  better,  we  should 

keep     them     as     associates; 

otherwise    it    is    better    to 

stay  away  from  their  com- 
pany.    You    know     that    if 

you  place  a  rotten  apple  in 

a  bag  with  a  good  one,  the 

good  one  will  become  bad. 
All    our    lives    we    play 

"Follow  Your  Leader."      Be 

careful     what     leader     you 

choose. 
*  Fathers  and  mothers  are 

good    leaders.     Let    us     re- 
member that,  girls  and  boys. 

They  always  try  to  do  their 

best  for  us.     Sometimes  we 

think  that  we  know   better 

than  they,  but  you  will  find 

out  when  you  grow  up  that 

they  knew  best. 

But    father    and    mother 

will  not  always  be  with  you, 

and  other  leaders   may   not 

be  safe  to  follow. 

The  Bible  tells  us  about 

Jesus,  the  best  leader.     He 

said  to  his  disciples,  "Follow 

Me,"  and  He  says  that  to  us. 

He  never  makes  a  mistake. 
Many  years  ago  a  lum- 


berman went  one  day  to  work  in  the  woods.  The 
sun  was  shining  when  he  started.  He  worked  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  noticed  that  a  storm 
was  coming,  so  he  decided  to  go  home.  He  went  in 
the  direction  from  which  he  thought  he  had  come  in 
the  morning,  but  found  that  he  was  going  farther 
into  the  forest.  He  took  out  his  compass  and  saw 
that  he  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
which  he  should  go,  but  he  said  to  himself,  "I  must 
be  right;  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the 
compass.'  So  lie  kept  going  on;  but  he  became  more 
and  more  confused.  He  took  out  the  compass  again. 
It  still  pointed  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  became 
angry,  and  raised  his  arm  to  throw  the  little  instru- 
ment away.  But  something  said  within  him,  "Don't 
be  foolish;  the  compass  has  never  deceived  you;  give 
it  a  trial."  He  lowered  his  arm,  turned  around,  and 
followed  where  the  compass  pointed,  and  came  back 
to   his  cabin   in  the   clearing  just  before  the   storm 

broke.  If  we  follow  Jesus, 
we  will  not  go  astray.  He 
Is  the  best  Leader  for  every 
one.     Let  us  look  to  Him. 


BIBLE  GAMES 

Brave  Deeds— Make  a  list 
of  the  brave  deeds  you  can 
remember  that  the  Bible 
tells  about.  You  should  do 
this  without  anyone's  help- 
ing you.  The  one  who  has 
the  most  will  win  the  game. 
You  can  also  play  this  by 
having  each  one  tell  in 
what  part  of  the  Bible  each 
of  these  deeds  is  found. 

Bible  Gardens  —  Make  a 
rough  sketch  of  a  garden, 
and  fill  it  with  trees  and 
flowers,  using  only  those 
mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
First  find  the  name  in  the 
Bible,  then  sketch  the  tree 
or  the  flower,  with  the  name 
and  the  reference  written 
neatly  underneath.  When 
your  gardens  are  full,  com- 
pare them;  and  the  player 
whose  garden  contains  the 
greatest  variety,  wins 
the  game. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  MARCH,  1983  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 

APPRECIATIVENESS  Robert  Gaither 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION Joey  Farlow 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION Kurt  Blanding 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY Tony  Castro 

(uses  good  manners  at  nil  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Jackie  Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  _ Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he   has  wtih   others) 

HELPFULNESS  Joey  Waters 

fgoes   out   of  his   way  to   help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Peggy  Klock 

(has  pride  in  her  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY   Cissy  Mangan 

(means   what  she  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION Kurt  Blanding 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS   Jackie   Nichols 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Kurt  Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE Kurt  Blanding 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Ginger  Miller 

Cfries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Jimmy  James 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  offiers  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 


PURPOSEFULNESS    Adrianne  Kelly 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE    Linda    Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of    what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  bouth  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

Our  youngest  one,  just  now  six  years  of  age,  is 
beginning  to  develop  the  confidence  to  explore  his 
environment. 

In  the  brief  time  that  he  has  been  a  member  of 
our  school  family,  he  has  begun  to  progress  in 
various  areas  of  self-care  and  in  various  areas  of 
his  classroom  instruction. 

This  little  one,  by  virtue  of  his  lovely  disposi- 
tion, and  willingness  to  learn,  has  endeared  himself 
to  everyone. 

Pot  Holder 

I  like  to  pile  pot  holders  and  count  them  —  one, 
two,  three,  four  and  five.  Sometimes  I  put  stickers 
on  the  pot  holders  and  count  them  again. 

Joseph  Waters,  Pupil 


Easter 

I  color  eggs.  I  eat  the  eggs  all  up.  I  dye  the 
eggs.  I'll  go  on  the  bus  for  my  vacation.  I  will  be 
picked  up  at  the  school. 
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Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


Swimming 

I  go  swimming.  I  swim  with  Bobby  and  Maurice. 
I  splash  the  water.  I  have  fun  in  the  water. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 


Home 

I'm  going  home  for  Easter.  I'll  see  Mommy  and 
Daddy.  I  had  a  birthday.  I'm  nineteen  years  old. 
I  sing  "Happy  Birthday,  dear  Nicki".  I  sing  "Farm- 
er in  the  Dell." 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
o 


Boy 


Scout  Anniversary  Week 

On  Monday,  February  21,  1983  we  celebrated 
George  Washington's  birthday.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States.  It  was  also  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eighth  annual  Cub  Scout  Blue  and 
Gold  Dinner. 

We  had  Luigi's  spaghetti  and  meatballs  and 
bread  and  butter,  milk  and  ice  cream.  The  spa- 
ghetti was  delicious. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Luigi.  He  is  really  a  good  chef. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


My  Valentine  Card 

I  got  a  valentine  card  from  my  sister.  She  says 
she's  proud  of  me  and  she  loves  me.  I  love  her,  too. 
"Happy  Valentine  Day,  sis." 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 


Easter   Egg 

I  am  going  away  for  Easter.  I  am  going  to  dye 
my  Easter  egg.  I  like  a  lot  of  candy  in  my  Easter 
basket. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 


Days  of  the  Week 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Very  good,  Cissy. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


Easter 

I  like  to  dye  Easter  eggs.  I  like  to  dye  them  blue, 
red,  and  yellow,  and  pink.  After  I  dye  the  eggs,  I 
like  to  put  them  in  a  basket. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 


Swimming 

I  like  to  go  to  the  pool.  I  like  to  swim.  I  hope  I 
can  go  again. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
o 

Being   Helpful 

I  help  the  houseparents  in  taking  the  laundry  to 
the  basement.  The  houseparents  put  the  clothes  in 
the  bag  and  I  take  the  bag  to  the  laundry  room.  I 
help  them  every  day. 

I  also  help  in  setting  the  table.  I  put  napkins, 
forks,  cups,  knives,  and  teaspoons  on  the  table.  After 
setting  the  table,  Miss  Blanche  gives  me  a  dough- 
nut. I  like  helping  people. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 
— o 

Lincoln   Logs 

In  class  I  play  with  logs.  I  build  a  toy  house.  I 
have  fun  playing  with  Lincoln  Logs. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Swimming  at  West  Chester 
State  College 

On  Thursday  night  March  3,  we  left  the  school 
at  5:45  p.m.  Miss  Beth  and  Miss  DeLeon  went  with 
us.  Four  of  us  went — Joseph,  Robert,  and  Linda, 
and  I.  Miss  Beth  drove  us  in  the  station  wagon. 

When  we  got  to  the  West  Chester  State  College 
swimming  pool,  there  were  some  people  there.  We 
met  Mr.  Goodwin,  Special  Olympics  Director.  We 
went  to  our  locker  rooms  and  changed.  We  got  into 
our  swimming  trunks  and  we  got  into  the  pool.  We 
saw  Miss  Joan  there  and  we  met  Miss  Jodi.  First 
of  all  I  put  my  face  and  head  in  the  water;  then 
I  kicked  and  then  floated.  We  had  a  good  time  and 
enjoyed  swimming  very  much.  After  swimming  we 
took  showers,  got  dressed;  and  got  ready  to  go  back 
to  school. 

I  said  good-bye  to  Mr.  Goodwin. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


My  Sweater 

I  have  a  new  sweater.  The  color  is  yellow.  It  has 
blue,  red,  and  green  stripes  in  front.  I  like  wear- 
ing my  new  sweater. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
o 

Easter 

I  am  going  home  at  Easter.  My  Mom  will  pick 
me  up  at  the  school.  During  the  Easter  vacation  I 
will  play  with  my  doll.  My  doll's  name  is  Jackie. 
I  will  watch  T.V.  I  will  also  go  to  church  with 
Mommy. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
o 

My  Weekend 

I  went  home  for  the  weekend.  I  had  spaghetti 
and  meatballs.  I  had  Italian  bread  and  coke.  At 
home  I  watched  T.V.,  listened  to  my  radio,  played 
with  my  dishes,  and  played  with  my  dolls.  My  dad 
called  my  godparents  and  told  them  that  I  would 
[see  them  at  Easter.  Dad  is  looking  for  somebody  to 
take  care  of  me  during  the  summer.  Uncle  George 
cannot  take  care  of  me  because  he  works  during 
the  summer.  My  sister  works  also  during  the  sum- 
imer. 

My  sister  said  hello  to  everyone. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Easter  Vacation 

At  home  I  go  to  Saint  Jude's  Church.  I  go  to 
the  dentist.  His  name  is  Dr.  Rutt.  I  go  to  the  doc- 
tor, too.  His  name  is  Doctor  Rogers. 

I  listen  to  the  stereo-Easy  101.  My  stereo  has 
two  speakers  with  a  record  player  and  tape  deck. 
I  have  8-track  tapes.  I  have  Christmas  carols  by 
Charlie  Pride. 

I  talk  on  the  telephone  to  Karen,  Molly  Rutt, 
my  Grandmother,  and  to  Aunt  Linda. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Pizza   Hut 

Saturday,  February  26,  1983,  I  went  to  the  Pizza 
Hut  with  Robert,  Kurt,  Joseph  and  friends  from 
the  Malvern  Junior  Women's  Club.  I  used  a  braille 
menu  to  order  a  sausage  pizza  and  a  small  coke. 
The  pizza  was  really  good. 

At  about  1 :30  p.m.  we  came  back  to  school.  This 
was  my  second  time  going  to  the  Pizza  Hut.  I  said 
thank  you  and  good-bye  to  the  ladies  who  took  us. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

The  hounds  of  spring  are  indeed  upon  the 
winter's  traces  (hoping  the  poet  would  forgive  the 
liberty  of  altering  the  original  lines). 

As  this  is  written,  our  pupils  will  soon  begin 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  that  milder  weather  permits. 
Easter,  being  earlier  this  year,  did  make  for  a 
shorter  winter  term;  however  many,  many  activi- 
ties were  scheduled  into  this  period — special  ac- 
tivities  in  addition  to  the  pupils'  daily  program. 

When  our  young  ones  return  from  their  vaca- 
tion, their  classroom  instruction  will  again  take 
place  in  the  Perry  Building;  as  the  urgently  needed 
renovation   to   Peyton   Hall  will   have   begun. 


HAPPY  EASTER. 


Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 
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BEACON   LODGE  CAMP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1983  CAMP  DATES 

Spring  Board  Meeting  March  19-20,  1983 

District  Governors'  Day July  17,  1983 

.Pall   Board   Meeting  October  22-23,   1983 

ADULT  CAMP: 

Staff  Training  June     9-14 

Institutional/special  care  - June  15-22 

June  22-29 

Camper  weeks: 

#1  July  2  to  July  9 

#2  July  9  to  July  16 

#3  July  16  to  July  23 

#4  July  23  to  July  30 

#5  July  30  to  August  6 

#6 August  6  to  August  13 

#7  August  13  to  August  20 

#8  August  20  to  August  27 

CHILDRENS  VILLAGE : 

Staff  Programming  June   15   to   June  22 

Deaf/Hearing  Impaired  June  22  to  June  29 

Camper  weeks: 

#1  July  2  to  July  9 

#2  July  9  to  July  16 

#3  July  16  to  July  23 

#4  July  23  to  July  30 

#5  July  30  to  August  6 

#6  August  6  to  August  13 

#7  August  13  to  August  20 

Diabetic  Session  August  21  to  August  27 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

BEACON    LODGE   —   CAMP    FOR   THE   BLIND 
ANNOUNCES   1983   CAMP   SEASON: 

(The  Camp's  34th  consecutive  summer  program) 

DATES: 

ADULTS  June  15  to  August  27 

DEAF  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

June  15  to  June  29 
CHILDREN  July  2  to  August  20 

WHERE : 

Beacon  Lodge  is  beautifully  situated  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  along  Route  103,  just  five  (5) 
miles  off  Route  22,  near  Mount  Union. 

WHAT: 

Summer  camp  providing  a  program  of  recrea- 
tion and  rehabilitation  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped, with  a  dual  program  being  carried  out 
for  children  and  adults  simultaneously.  A  sep- 
arate program  of  activities  is  enjoyed  by  each 
group.  The  Children  are  accommodated  in  cab- 
ins in  Children's  Village,  while  Adults  live  in 
dormitories. 

ACTIVITIES: 

Swimming,  motor  boating,  rowing,  canoeing, 
bowling,  picnics,  hikes,  backpacking  &  camping 
skills,  roller  skating,  checkers,  chess,  bingo, 
cards,  dancing,  arts  &  crafts,  talent  &  music 
programs,  etc. 
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FEE :  *  *     " 

$100.00    per    week,    per    person     (Pennsylvania 
Residents) 

$150.00     per    week,     per    person     (Out-of-state 
Residents) 

A  $15.00  registration  fee  must  accompany  each 
completed   registration  form. 

PAYMENT: 

So  that  we  can  meet  our  many  financial  obli- 
gations, it  has  become  necessary  to  require 
payment  of  camp  fees  ten  (10)  days  prior  to 
campers  arrival  at  camp. 

REGISTRATION: 

Campers  are  registered  from  COMPLETED 
REGISTRATION  FORMS  ONLY.  Request  the 
necessary   registration   forms   by  writing  to: 

Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind, 
P.O.  Box  428,  Lewistown,  PA  17044. 
State  whether  for  an  Adult  or  Child. 


We  appeal  to  you 

TO     INTEREST    MORE     VISUALLY    HANDI- 
CAPPED PERSONS  IN  BEACON  LODGE, 

TO  ENCOURAGE  THEM  TO  ATTEND, 

TO  PROVIDE  OR  ARRANGE  SPONSORSHIPS. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to: 
Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind 

Checks  should  be  mailed  to: 

P.O.  Box  428,  Lewistown,  PA  17044 

Checks  should  be  earmarked  for: 

"Sponsorship"  or  "name,  if  a  specific  camper" 


Get    the   Job    Done 

When  you're  in  trouble,  do  some- 
thing. If  you  can't  go  under,  go  over. 
If  you  can't  go  through,  go  around.  If 
you  can't  go  right,  go  left.  If  you  can't 
get  an  angle,  take  two  plates  and  make 
it.  If  you  haven't  the  right  material,  go 
get  it.  If  you  can't  find  it,  make  sub- 
stitutions. If  you  can't  substitute,  im- 
provise. If  you  can't  improvise,  make 
an  innovation — but  above  all,  get  the 
job  done. 


- 


J 


DO  YOU  SLEEP? 


By  FRANK  J.  MALLET 


LLOYD  GEORGE  never  broke  down  under  the 
terrific  strain  of  the  first  World  War.  When  asked 
how  he  "held  up"  under  such  responsibilities,  he 
said  he  kept  himself  physically  fit  by  sleeping  in 
installments  and  by  singing  Welsh  hymns  for  re- 
laxation. Good  enough  for  the  little  Welshman,  but 
not  for  you  possibly. 

Lloyd  George  seems  to  have  lived  and  thrived 
on  "naps"  as  well  as  regular  sleep,  some  men  can 
do  that,  and  scientific  men  have  left  it  on  record 
that  if  one  can  do  with  six  hours'  sleep  per  day 
such  an  one  will  probably  achieve  more  success  in 
life.  It  is  a  curious  study  to  delve  into  the  biogra- 
phy of  different  men  to  find  out  just  how  much  sleep 
they  had  daily  or  nightly.  For  instance,  the  well- 
known  Napoleon  prescribed  seven  hours  sleep  for 
women,  and  eight  for  a  fool.  Henry  Ford  lies  in 
bed  (they  say)  nine  hours  to  get  six  hours'  sleep. 
Marconi  needs  lots  of  sleep.  H.  G.  Wells  has  stated 
that  he  can  not  get  along  on  less  than  eight  hours 
of  sleep.  Edison  used  to  say  he  could  get  along  with 
four  hours  of  sleep  in  every  twenty-four. 


On  Taking  a  Nap 

Some  people  think  that  taking  a  nap  in  the  day- 
time is  bad,  inasmuch  as  that  daytime  nap  helps  a 
bad  habit  of  wakefulness  at  night.  Our  experience 
and  that  of  others  is  quite  to  the  contrary.  Some 
years  ago  a  club  in  New  York  made  careful  provi- 
sion for  taking  care  of  "the  nap"  of  its  members  by 
enforcing  a  "gentlemen's  agreement"  not  to  awaken 
any  member  of  the  club  who  was  "taking  a  nap." 
If  the  sleeper  was  observed  in  the  library  or  sitting 
room,  or  if  he  was  called  by  telephone,  he  was  for 
the  time  being  "out."  And  he  probably  was! 

A  physician  who  belongs  to  the  club  explained 
the  reason  for  it.  "It  is  wrong  under  any  circum- 
stances," he  said,  "to  awaken  a  man  who  has  fallen 
into  a  natural  sleep.  How  do  you  know  but  it  is 
the  first  time  he  has  been  able  to  sleep  for  hours 
or  even  days?  This  phenomenon  of  sleep  is  a  very 
complicated  one.  There  are  many  grades  of  sleep, 
and  they  affect  different  men  in  different  ways. 
Dreams  are  the  result  of  defective  or  partial  sleep, 
and  their  common  occurrence  in  the  lighter  varieties 
of  the  state  shows  that  the  rest  taken  by  most  per- 
sons is  not  profound  or  continuous  even  while  it 
lasts." 

Sleep  is  really  very  much  of  a  habit.  We  must 
get  into  the  average  American's  mind  that  wakeful- 
ness is  an  altogether  different  thing  from  the  uni- 
versally dreaded  insomnia.  Popular  literature  and 
journalism  particularly  are  to  blame  for  overstres- 
sing  the  bugaboo  insomnia,  with  resulting  insanity. 


A  clever  specialist  said: 

"No  one  has  ever  been  hurt  by  wakefulness  alone, 
provided  he  or  she  has  been  in  bed  for  eight  hours. 
It  seems  to  make  no  difference  whether  people  sleep 
or  not,  bcause  there  are  a  large  number  of  cases  on 
record  where  people  either  have  been  awake,  or  have 
been  fully  persuaded  that  they  were  awake — and  not 
a  few  of  them  were  reasonably  intelligent  people, 
university  professors  and  the  like — nearly  every 
night  for  weeks  or  even  months  at  a  time,  and  yet 
have   survived  without  injury  to  health." 

Sleeplessness  May  Denote  Disease 

While  the  above  testimony  is  true  as  regards 
some  people,  it  is  also  painfully  true  that  for  the 
average  American  who  suffers  from  frequent  sleep- 
lessness, the  painful  fact  stares  him  in  the  face  that 
such  a  condition  denotes  unmistakenly  a  diseased 
condition,  in  other  words  sleeplessness,  long  con- 
tinued, is  a  symptom  of  disease.  "The  susceptible 
weakness  of  the  brain  is  increased  through  sleep- 
lessness, which  affects  the  intelligence  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  sufferer."  There  you  have 
serious  food  for  meditation. 

Sleeplessness  long  continued  brings  serious 
trouble.  Under  pressure  of  necessity  mental  or 
physical  "labor"  may  be  continued,  but  under  strain. 
A  man's  psychic  and  mental  attitude  is  changed. 
Little  things  take  on  the  dimensions  of  big  things. 
In  a  word,  his  judgment  is  disturbed. 

Sleeplessness  shows  itself  in  various  other  ways, 
for  the  disposition  of  a  man  is  often  affected;  he 
becomes  touchy,  morose.  Outwardly  he  may  seem 
to  be  the  same,  but  it  is  only  conventional  polite- 
ness that  keeps  him  from  snarling.  Such  a  one  is 
gloomy,  and  "wrong  ideas  become  fixed."  Insuffi- 
cient sleep  is  probably  the  cause  of  much  marital 
discord;  both  husband  and  wife  frequently  suffer 
from  the  same  trouble.  So  watch  your  step  to  see 
that  you  get  sufficient  sleep. 

"Really  a  Matter  of  Habit" 

As  sleep,  natural  and  life-giving,  is  really  a  mat- 
ter of  habit,  it  behooves  each  of  us  to  have  a  set 
of  good  habits — daily,  that  when  night  comes  we 
may  put  in  practice  the  sound  common  sense  rules 
we  know  well,  whether  reading  in  bed,  well  propped 
up  with  hard  pillows,  or  counting  sheep  through  a 
gate,  or  taking  a  nice  cold  bath.  Some  medical  men 
blame  our  bad  habit  of  "night-thinking"  for  sleep- 
lessness. Well,  break  in  on  that  by  rhythmic 
breathing.  Listen  to  your  own  breathing,  close  your 
eyes  and  keep  them  shut;  or,  as  some  say  the  very 
opposite,  open  and  shut  the  eyes  until  they  get  tired. 
In  the  language  of  Longfellow  we  say: 

"Be  thy  sleep 

Silent  as  night  is,  and  as  deep." 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF 
MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

Although  the  term  "mentally  retarded"  normally 
includes  the  less  severely  retarded  children  often 
referred  to  as  educable  mentally  retarded,  most  of 
these  children  are  now  being  educated  in  the  public 
schools  (a  concept  referred  to  as  mainstreaming) 
rather  than  in  private  schools.  In  this  article  I  will 
be  discussing  moderately/severely  retarded  chil- 
dren, sometimes  also  characterized  as  trainable 
retarded. 

Intellectually  these  retarded  children  develop 
between  one-fourth  and  one-half  the  rate  of  the 
average  or  normal  child.  The  majority  is  retarded, 
due  to  pathological  caused  —  brain  injury,  meta- 
bolic disorders,  genetic  aberrations  (deviation), 
etc.;  though  a  small  percentage  are  mentally  handi- 
capped as  a  result  of  an  accident.  As  a  result,  their 
physical  characteristics  are  often  unique  and  can 
be  detected  by  observation.  Their  weight  and  height 
tend  to  be  below  average.  Motor  coordination  is 
usually  poor.  There  is  present  a  much  higher  inci- 
dence of  visual,  auditory,  and  other  sensory  and 
physical  problems  than  is  true  for  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

The  educational  objectives  for  these  children 
must  take  into  consideration  their  limited  intellec- 
tual abilities  and  potential.  Goals,  therefore,  are 
more  limited  in  scope.  Broadly,  realistic  objectives 
are: 

1.  to  help  them  become  as  effective  persons  as 
possible. 

2.  to  help  them  make  whatever  contribution  may 
be  possible  within  the  confines  of  the  pro- 
tected  environment  in  which  they   live. 

Since  the  objectives  of  a  program  for  moder- 
ately retarded  children  do  not  include  helping  them 
to  become  independent  members  of  society,  a  pro- 
gram of  education  can  be  valuable  to  them  in  a 
separate  facility,  or  in  one  housed  in  the  wing  of  a 
regular  school  building.  It  should  be  located  in  con- 
sideration of  facilities,  equipment,  and  ease  of 
transportation.  If,  as  is  true  with  many  moderately 
or  severely  retarded,  it  is  deemed  more  important 
or  necessary  to  place  them  in  a  protected  environ- 
ment day  and  night,  a  residential  placement  where 
the  children  will  live  as  well  as  go  to  school,  then 
it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  be  placed  in  a 
separate  facility. 

Each  child,  prior  to  placement,  should  have  a 
thorough  physical  and  psychological  examination. 
The  physical  examination  will  provide  information 
concerning  necessary  treatment,  medication,  etc.,  so 
that  the  child  will  be  able  to  perform  as  efficiently 
as  possible.  It  will  also  give  the  teacher  an  under- 
standing of  the  kinds  and  extent  of  physical  activi- 
ties in  which  the  child  can  and  should  participate. 

The  psychological  examination  also  serves  a 
number  of  purposes.  First,  it  provides  information 
that  indicates  the  severity  of  the  child's  handicap- 
identification.  Second,  it  provides  the  teacher  with 
information  concerning  the  child's  present  level 
of  intellectual  development  and  the  rate  at  which  he 
will     probably     develop.     Third,     it     identifies    any 
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unique  learning  or  adjustment  problems  the  child 
may  have.  An  awareness  of  particular  problems  en- 
ables the  teacher  to  plan  more  effectively  for  the 
child's  instruction. 

The  curriculum  of  the  retarded  child  should  be 
developmental  in  nature  —  taking  into  account  the 
present  developmental  level  of  the  child,  the  antici- 
pated rate  of  his  development,  the  anticipated  ulti- 
mate level  he  will  achieve,  and  the  appropriate  ex- 
periences he  brings  with  him  to  the  learning  situa- 
tion. 

The  program,  especially  at  the  lowest  level, 
should  be  practical  in  nature,  including  such  sub- 
jects as  self-help,  health,  tactile  training,  fine  mo- 
tor development,  speech  therapy,  pre-workshop  and 
workshop  experiences.  In  addition,  the  gross  motor 
development  through  physical  education  and  physi- 
cal therapy  are  necessary  and  beneficial;  however, 
we  must  remember  that  retarded  children  are  chil- 
dren; and  thus  benefit  from  activities  which  may 
not  be  considered  as  practical  as  others  we  have 
mentioned;  but  which  can  and  do  give  pleasure, 
such  as  arts  and  crafts  and  music. 

The  activities  will  include  those  similar  to  those 
common  to  any  good  early  nursery  school  program. 
The  children  learn  to  listen,  follow  directions,  take 
care  of  their  personal  needs  (with  help  where 
needed),  discriminate  visually  and/or  aurally  and 
get  along  with  others. 

Many  feel  that  the  protected  workshop  should 
be  included  as  an  integral  part  of  the  education  or 
training  program.  There  is  a  real  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  kind  of  program  for  the  older 
over  twenty-one  population,  especially  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  where  the  children  with  few  ex- 
ceptions must  leave  school  when  they  reach  the  age 
of  twenty-one. 

The  workshops  consist  of  two  parts  —  the  train- 
ing aspect  and  the  production  aspect.  In  some  work- 
shops every  child  who  participates  in  the  training 
program  does  not  necessarily  progress  to  the  pro- 
duction phase.  This  may  be  due  to  his  lack  of  abil- 
ity; to  lack  of  space  for  all  qualified  workers  or  to 
a  lack  of  sufficient  contracts  to  keep  a  large  num- 
ber of  workers  productively  occupied  over  a  num- 
ber of  years ;  however,  in  the  case  of  Royer-Greaves 
and  the  workshop  which  some  of  our  students  attend 
weekly,  training  is  done  at  the  school  before  the 
student  begins  work  at  the  workshop;  thus,  all  who 
attend  the  workshop  actually  participate  in  pro- 
duction. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  development 
of  sheltered  workshops.  One  reason  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  retarded  workers  productive  skills 
so  that  they  can  perform  adequately  in  competitive 
industry.  Not  all  who  attend  the  workshop  will  at- 
tain this  level  of  performance;  but  some  show  con- 
siderable skill  and  do  have  the  ability  to  perform 
satisfactorily  in  competitive  industry.  A  second  rea- 
son is  that  of  personal  value.  It  is  far  better  for 
these  retarded  individuals  to  be  actively  engaged 
in  a  worthwhile  activity  than  to  be  sitting  around 
home  with  little  or  nothing  to  do.  For  this  reason 
alone  it  is  imperative  for  more  sheltered  workshops 


to  be  developed  so  every  individual  can  be  involved 
in  a  meaningful  activity  after  leaving  school.  We 
have  been  saddened  to  see  students  who  showed 
remarkable  improvement  and  considerable  workshop 
ability  leave  school  without  a  place  where  they 
could  be  involved  in  creative  activity.  In  at  least 
one  county  in  one  state,  every  student  can  go  to 
the  county  workshop  after  leaving  school,  regard- 
less of  his  level  of  ability.  In  contrast,  one  state 
■has  nothing  in  the  nature  of  workshops  for  many 
of  the  adult  retarded  population.  A  third  purpose 
of  the  sheltered  workshop  is  that,  within  the  pro- 
tective atmosphere  of  the  workshop,  the  retarded 
workers  can  make  a  meaningful  and  significant 
productive  contribution.  Again,  though  not  all  are 
able  to  make  such  a  contribution  the  more  able 
can  and  do;  and  this  does  much  to  the  feeling  of 
worth  of  the  worker,  a  feeling  that  he  is  indeed 
important  and  that  he  can  indeed  produce  worth- 
while work. 

The  problems  posed  by  severe  mental  retarda- 
tion cannot  be  solved  through  the  provision  of  a 
relatively  short-term  (up  to  twenty  years).  Train- 
ing program:  The  problems  can  only  be  solved 
through  a  total  approach,  encompassing  the  entire 
life  span.  Such  an  approach  would  necessarily  in- 
clude agencies  other  than  the  schools  and  are  deserv- 
ing of  careful  evaluation.  While  great  gains  have 
been  made  toward  the  prevention  and  cure  of  men- 
tal retardation,  the  solutions  have  not  yet  been  ful- 
filled. 


It  is  fair  to  say  that  we  will  always  have  re- 
tarded children  and  adults,  and  our  understanding 
is  much  too  limited  to  fully  understand  and  pre- 
vent the  causes  of  retardation.  Earlier  I  mentioned 
the  importance  of  the  retarded  person  feeling  he 
does  have  value  and  worth.  Some  are  loved  by  fam- 
ily, others  not;  but  all  are  greatly  loved  by  God 
and  it  was  for  them  too  that  Christ,  God  the  Son, 
gave  His  life.  This  great  fact  of  itself  makes  our 
handicapped  children  and  adults  of  great  value.  It 
is  my  frequent  prayer  that  my  Heavenly  Father 
will  help  me  to  love  them  as  He  does;  and  that  He 
will  love  my  pupils  through  me. 

It  is  comforting  to  me  to  realize  that  those  of 
my  students  who  are  too  limited  in  understanding 
to  make  the  conscious  decision  to  believe  in  and 
follow  Jesus,  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  God  and  will 
look  upon  their  Heavenly  Father  forever  in  heaven. 
Those  who  do  understand  will  not  infrequently  talk 
about  their  love  for  Jesus.  It  is  surely  our  responsi- 
bility to  encourage  them  in  so  doing  as  part  of  our 
task  to  assure  each  one  that  he  has  value  as  a  per- 
son. This  too  is  part  of  our  task  in  the  education  of 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Eobert  A.  Meyerend,  Teacher 


Johnson,  G.  Orville.  "The  Education  of  Mentally 
Retarded  Children"  Chapter  5  Cruickshank,  Wil- 
liam. Education  of  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  2nd  ed. 
1967. 


SENTENCE  SERMONS 


A  man  is  known    by    the    money    he 
keeps. 

Charity,    alone,    will    never    save    the 
world. 

If  you  want  a  good  world,  start  with 
yourself. 

Even  gossip  will  disappear  if  there  is 
no  market  for  it. 

Very  few  sinners  have  ever  been  con- 
verted by  abuse. 

One  does  not   need  to  have  a   large 
income  in  order  to  be  stingy. 

It  is  better  to  permit  a  boy  to  earn  a 
dollar  than  to  give  him  a  dollar. 


It  often  happens  that  the  real  work 
has  to  be  done  after  the  money  has  been 
raised. 

A  very  little  of  the  spirit  of  forgiveness 
will  sometimes  go  a  long  way  toward 
ending  a  feud. 

Some  men  judge  God  in  terms  of  their 
troubles,  and  other  men  judge  their  trou- 
bles in  terms  of  God. 

The  more  important  the  man,  the  more 
he  owes  of  personal  service  to  his  Church 
and  community. 

Much  trouble  is  made  in  this  world  by 
the  people  who  do  their  thinking  after  they 
have  done  their  exploding. 
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THE  BROWN 
JUG 

Without  a  Bottom 


I     SAW    it    hanging    up    in    the    kitchen    of    a    thrifty, 
wealthy,  sturdy  farmer  in   Oxford   county,  Maine — a 
jug  without  a  bottom.  The  host  saw  that  the  curious 
thing   caught  my  eye,  and   smiled. 

"You  are  wondering  what  that  jug  is  hanging  up  there 
for  with  its  bottom  knocked  out,"  he  said.  "My  wife, 
perhaps,  can  tell  you  the  story  better  than  I;  but  she's 
bashful,  and  I  ain't,  so  I'll  tell  it. 

"My  father,  as  you  are  aware,  owned  this  farm  be- 
fore me.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  worked  hard  all 
his  life,  never  squandered  money,  was  a  cautious  trader, 
and  a  good  calculator;  and,  as  men  were  accounted  in  his 
day  and  generation,  he  was  a  temperate  man.  I  was 
the  youngest  boy,  and  when  father  was  ready  to  go,  and 
I  knew  it,  the  others  agreed  that  since  I  had  stayed  at 
home  and  taken  care  of  the  old  folks,  the  farm  should 
be  mine,  and  to  me  it  was  willed.  I  had  been  married 
then  three  years. 

"Well,  father  died  —  mother  had  already  gone  —  and 
left  the  farm  to  me,  with  a  mortgage  on  it  for  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  I'd  never  thought  of  it  before.  I  said 
to  Mollie,  my  wife: 

"  'Mollie,  look  here.  Here  father's  had  this  farm  for 
years  with  all  its  magnificent  timber,  and  his  six  boys, 
as  they  grew  up,  equal  to  so  many  men  to  help  him;  and 
he  worked  hard,  worked  early  and  late,  and  you  look  at 
it!  A  mortgage  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  What  can 
I  do?' 

"And  I  went  to  the  jug — it  had  a  bottom  to  it  then — 
and  took  a  good  stiff  drink  of  something  much  stronger 
than  water. 

"I  noticed  a  curious  look  on  the  face  of  my  wife  just 
then,  and  I  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it,  for  I  sup- 
posed she  was  thinking  of  what  I'd  been  talking  about;  and 
so  she  was,  for  she  said: 

"  'Charles,  I've  thought  of  this  a  great  deal,  and  I've 
thought  of  a  way  in  which  I  believe  I  can  clear  this 
mortgage  off  before  five  years  are  ended.' 

"Says  I,  'Mollie,  tell  me  how  you'll  do  it!' 

"She  thought  for  a  while,  and  then  said  with  a  funny 
twinkle  in  her  blue  eyes — says  she: 

"  'Charlie,  you  must  promise  this,  and  promise  me  sol- 
emnly and  sacredly.  Promise  me  that  you  will  never  bring 
home  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  for  a  beverage,  at  any 
time,  any  more  liquor  than  you  can  bring  in  that  old  jug 
— the  jug  your  father  used  ever  since  I  knew  him,  and 
which  you  have  used  since  he  was  done  with  it.' 

"Well,  I  knew  father  used  to  get,  once  in  a  while,  espe- 
cially at  haying  time,  and  in  winter  when  we  were  at 
work  in  the  woods,  an  old  gallon  jug  filled;  so  I  thought 
she  meant  that  I  should  never  buy  any  more  than  four 
quarts  at  a  time.  I  thought  it  over,  and  after  a  little 
while  I  told  her  I  would  agree  to  it. 

"  'Now,  mind,'  said  she,  'you  are  never  to  bring  home 
any  more  liquor  than  you  can  bring  home  in  that  identical 
jug.'     And  I  gave  her  the  promise. 

"And  before  I  went  to  bed  that  night  I  took  the  last 
pull  at  the  jug.  As  I  was  turning  out  for  a  sort  of  night- 
cap, Mollie  looked  up,  and  says  she,  'Charlie,  have  you 
a  drop  left?' 

"There  was  just  about  a  drop  left.  We'd  have  to  get 
it  filled  on  the  morrow.  I  went  out  after  that,  and  then 
went  to  bed;  and  the  last  thing  I  said  before  leaving  the 
kitchen,  the  very  room  where  we  now  sit,  was  this, 
'We'll  have  the  old  brown  jug  filled  tomorrow.' 

'Then  I  went  off  to  bed.  I  have  remembered  ever  since 
that  I  went  to  bed  that  night,  as  I  had  done  hundreds  of 


times  before,  with  a  buzzing  in  my  head  that  a  healthy 
man  ought  not  to  have.  I  didn't  think  of  it,  nor  had  I 
ever  thought  of  it  before,  but  I've  thought  of  it  a  good 
many  times  since  and  have  thought  of  it  with  wonder 
and  awe. 

"Well,  I  got  up  the  next  morning  and  did  my  work  at 
the  barn,  and  then  came  to  breakfast,  but  not  with  such 
an  appetite  as  a  farmer  ought  to  have,  and  I  could  not 
think  that  my  appetite  had  begun  to  fail.  However,  I  ate 
breakfast,  and  then  went  out  and  hitched  up  the  old  mare; 
for,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  I  was  feeling  the  need  of  a 
glass  of  spirits,  and  I  hadn't  a  drop  in  the  house.  I  was 
in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  village.  I  hitched  up  and  came 
in  for  the  jug.  I  went  for  it  in  the  old  cupboard  and 
took  it  out,  and — 

"Did  you  ever  break  through  the  thin  ice  on  a  snap- 
ping cold  day  and  find  yourself  in  an  instant  over  your 
head  in  freezing  cold  water?  Because  that  is  the  way  I 
felt  at  that  moment.  The  jug  was  there,  but  the  bottom 
was  gone.  Mollie  had  taken  a  sharp  chisel  and  a  ham- 
mer, and  with  the  skill  that  might  have  done  credit  to 
a  master  workman,  she  chipped  the  bottom  clean  out  of 
the  jug,  and  then  she  burst  out.  She  spoke — oh!  I  had 
never  heard  anything  like  it.  No,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
anything  like  it  since.     She  said: 

"  'Charles,  that's  where  the  mortgage  on  the  farm 
came  from!  It  was  brought  home  within  that  jug — four 
quarts  at  a  time.  And  there's  where  your  white,  clear 
skin  and  your  clear  eyes  are  going.  And  in  that  jug, 
my  husband,  your  appetite  is  going  also.  Oh,  let  it  be 
as  it  is,  dear  heart.     And  remember  your  promise.' 

"And  then  she  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck  and 
burst  into  tears.     She  could  speak  no  more. 

"And  there  was  no  need.  My  eyes  were  opened,  as  if 
by  magic.  In  a  single  minute  the  whole  scene  passed  be- 
fore me.  Sitting  on  a  bench  outside  the  door,  I  saw  all 
the  mortgages  on  all  the  farms  in  the  neighborhood;  and 
I  thought  where  the  money  had  gone.  The  very  last 
mortgage  father  had  made  was  to  pay  a  bill  held  against 
him  by  the  man  who  had  filled  this  jug  for  years!  Yes, 
I  saw  it  as  it  passed  before  me — a  flitting  picture  of 
rum!  rum!  debt!  debt!  debt!  And  in  the  end,  death.  And 
I  turned  to  my  Mollie,  and  giving  her  a  hug  and  a  kiss, 
said: 

"'Mollie,  my  own,  I'll  keep  the  promise!  I  will,  so 
help    me,   heaven!' 

"And  I  have  kept  it.  In  less  than  five  years,  as  Mollie 
had  said,  the  mortgage  was  cleared  off,  and  my  appetite 
came  back  to  me,  and  now  we  have  a  few  hundred  at 
interest.  There  hangs  the  old  jug  as  we  hung  it  on  the 
last  day,  and  from  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  drop 
of  spirits  brought  into  the  house  for  a  beverage  which 
that  bottomless  jug  wouldn't  hold. 

"Dear  old  jug!  We  mean  to  keep  it  and  hand  it  down 
to  our  children  for  the  lesson  it  can  give  them — a  lesson 
of  life,  happy,  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  blessed!" 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  his  wife,  with  her  arms  drawn 
tenderly  around  the  neck  of  her  youngest  boy,  murmured 
a  fervent  "Amen." 
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THE    AMERICAN    EAGLE 

For  more  than  a  year  the  thirteen  colonies  were  sim- 
ply on  a  strike  against  the  British  parliament.  The  rev- 
olution was  a  walk-out.  Then  the  colonies  decided  to 
stay  out.  They  organized  themselves  into  a  nation  and 
gave  their  reasons  in  the  resolution  of  independency 
passed  on  July  2,   1776. 

Immediately  they  needed  a  great  seal  for  official  doc- 
uments, and  on  July  4,  1776,  after  ordering  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  printed,  the  Congress  appointed  a 
committee  of  three  to  design  a  great  seal.  The  three, 
"Doctor  Franklin,  Mr.  J.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson,"  con- 
sulted the  French  artist  Du  Simitiere  and  turned  in  a  re- 
port on  August  20.  Franklin  suggested  Moses  drowning 
"Pharaoh"  in  the  Red  Sea.  Jefferson  had  him  leading 
the  Children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness.  John 
Adams  wanted  the  choice  of  Hercules  between  Virtue 
and  Sloth. 

Congress  ordered  the  report  "to  lie  on  the  table." 

Another  effort  to  get  a  seal  was  made  the  next  year. 
This  also  failed,  and  Congress  muddled  along  until  1780 
when  Francis  Hopkinson  proposed  a  design  of  thirteen 
stripes  and  thirteen  stars  and  certain  allegorical  elements. 
A  committee  approved  both  the  drawing  and  the  bill,  but 
Congress  dropped  the  design  in  order  to  evade  the   bill. 

In  the  general  chaos,  the  seal  was  forgotten  for  two 
years  more.  Then  a  committee  composed  of  Charles 
Thomson,  Arthur  Lee  and  Elias  Boudinot  consulted  with 
Mr.  William  Barton,  who  proposed  the  crested  eagle. 
Thomson  changed  this  to  "the  American  bald  eagle,"  then 
crossed  out  the  "bald."  This  emblem,  with  the  motto  "E 
pluribus  unum"  and  various  other  details,  was  adopted 
by  Congress  on  June  20,  1782.  The  ancient  motto  was  a 
high  and  dangerous  ideal  then. 

Benjamin  Franklin  did  not,  as  is  often  stated,  oppose 
the  choice  of  the  eagle,  for  he  was  in  France  at  the  time. 
But  he  regretted  the  choice  and  ridiculed  the  American 
eagle  as  a  bird  of  bad  moral  character,  and  said  that 
the  turkey  would  have  been  a  better  choice  as  a  true 
native,  a  nobler  bird  and  a  braver. 

The  personality  of  the  American  eagle  may  indeed 
be  most  enhanced  by  distance.  But  that  can  be  said  of 
almost  everybody  and  everything.  There  is  something 
about  the  eagle  that  uplifts  the  human  heart. 

Like  our  nation  itself,  for  all  its  faults,  our  eagle  can 
attain  the  highest  heights  and  rest  there  unafraid  and 
unblinded  by  the  sun.  He  carries  our  vision  and  our 
ideals  into  the  loftiest  blue.     So  let  the  eagle  scream! 
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WHY  JERRY  WAS  LATE 

T  WAS  the  last  week  of  school.  Jerry  had 
not  missed  a  day  nor  had  he  been  late  during 
the  whole  term.  Indeed,  he  had  not  been  ab- 
sent or  late  since  he  started  going  to  school, 
and  this  was  his  fourth  year.  His  name  was 
on  the  Ro.l  of  Honor  on  the  blackboard.  The 
roll  had  been  growing  smaller  and  smaller  from  month 
to  month,  and  his  name  was  one  of  the  nine  who  had 
a  perfect  attendance.  He  expected  to  finish  the  term 
as  he  had  the  other  three,  and  it  never  came  to  his 
mind  that  his  name  might  not  be  there  when  the  last 
day  came.  He  had  good  health,  and  was  not  needed  to 
help  at  home.  Why  should  he  not  be  present  every 
day,  and  on  time? 

As  he  left  the  house,  he  called,  "Good-bye,  mother," 
and  ran  whistling  down  the  street.  On  a  corner  two 
blocks  away  from  the  school  he  saw  a  little  boy  about 
two  or  three  years  old,  who  was  crying.  There  were 
a  number  of  people  standing  around,  but  no  one  knew 
the  little  lad,  and  he  would  not  answer  their  ques- 
tions, only  cried  as  if  his  little  heart  would  break. 
Jerry  knew  his  name.  It  was  Jimmy  Stewart,  and 
he  lived  across  the  street 
from  Jerry's  Aunt  Isabel. 

Jimmy  must  have  wan- 
dered away  from  home, 
and  was  lost.  A  policeman 
came  up,  and  tried  to  get 
Jimmy  to  tell  his  name, 
but  he  only  cried  the  hard- 
er. Jerry  said,  "Hello, 
Jimmy,"  and  Jimmy  for  a 
moment  stopped  crying 
and  ran  over  to  Jerry. 

The  policeman  said,  "Do 
you  know  where  this  chap 
lives?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Jerry. 

"Will  you  take  him 
home?" 

"I  could,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  will  be  late  for 
school,  and  I  have  not  been 
late  this  term." 

"What  is  his  father's 
name?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  an- 
swered Jerry;  "but  I  can 
tell  you  where  he  lives," 
and  he  gave  the  policeman 
Jimmy's  address. 

"Then,"    said    the    po- 
liceman, "I  must  take  him 
to  the  station  and  call  his 
people  to  the  nearest  tele- 
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phone."  When  they  started  off,  Jimmy  cried  hard, 
and  tried  to  pull  himself  away  because  he  was  afraid. 
Now  what  could  Jerry  do?  He  thought,  "I  must 
take  Jimmy  home;  and  maybe,  if  I  hurry,  I  can  get 
to  school  on  time." 

He  called,  "Come  with  me,  Jimmy."  Jimmy 
stopped  crying,  ran  over  and  took  his  hand,  and  they 
started  off.  But  Jimmy  could  not  walk  as  fast  as 
Jerry;  so  Jerry  tried  to  carry  him,  but  had  to  walk 
more  slowly.  However,  he  got  Jimmy  home,  and  his 
mother,  who  was  running  around  the  neighborhood 
trying  to  find  him,  was  on  the  street  and  ran  to  meet 
them. 

She  thanked  Jerry  and  said,  "You  are  going  to  be 
late  for  school,  I  am  afraid.  What  is  your  name, 
little  man?" 

Jerry  told  her,  and  added,  "I  am  going  to  run  as 
fast  as  I  can;  maybe  I  can  get  there  on  time." 

The  school  bell  had  rung,  and  the  teacher  had 
started  the  opening  exercises  when  Jerry  walked  in, 
his  face  flushed  from  running,  and  took  his  seat. 

After  the  opening  exercises  the  teacher  said,  "I 
am  sorry,  Jerry,  but  I  shall  have  to  take  your  name 

from  the  Honor  Roll.  It 
is  too  bad,  in  the  last  week 
of  school!" 

Jerry  hung  his  head, 
but  did  not  answer.  He 
felt  too  bad  about  it,  and 
thought  it  would  be  of  no 
use  to  try  to  explain. 

Shortly  after  Jimmy's 
mother  stepped  into  the 
room  and  explained  why 
Jerry  had  been  late.  The 
teacher  explained  to  the 
children  the  reason  for  the 
tardiness  and  asked :  "How 
many  think  I  should  take 
Jerry's  name  from  the  Roll 
of  Honor?"  and  not  one 
hand  was  raised. 

"How  many  think  I 
should  let  it  stay  on  the 
roll  ?" 

All  hands  went  up.  One 
little  girl  raised  her  hand. 
"What  is  it,  Peggy?"  said 
the  teacher." 

"I  think  Jerry's  name 
should  be  first  on  the  roll,'' 
to  which  all  the  children 
agreed,  and  the  teacher 
erased  Jerry's  name  from 
where  it  had  been  written 
and  wrote  it  on  top. 


Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  APRIL  1983  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Kurt  Blanding 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  Noel  Bourgeois 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Jackie  Nichols 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY    Robert  Gaither 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Joseph   Farlow 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he   has  wtih  others) 

HELPFULNESS Adrianne  Kelly 

(goes   out  of  her   way  to   help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Ginger  Miller 

(has  pride  in  her  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Linda  Dervin 

(means   what  she   says  and  does) 

APPLICATION    Joseph    Farlow 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Kurt  Blanding 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Kurt  Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE  Maurice  Williams 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Pat  Lewchenko 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Wanda  Mercado 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 


PURPOSEFULNESS    Janice  Curseen 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE   Jackie  Andonian 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  H) 
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ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  for  BLIND 

118  SOUTH   VALLEY   ROAD   -   BOX   1007 
PAOL1,  PENNSYLVANIA   19301 


April   1,   1983 


Dear  Friends: 

Sunday,  May  15,  1983  from  two  to  four  thirty  in  the  afternoon  is  the 
time  for  our  annual  Visitors'  Day.  To  this  significant  occasion  in  our  school 
year,  you  are  cordially  invited  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Our  pupils  are  preparing  an  interesting  program.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  this  presentation  in  the  Activities  Building,  all  of  our  buildings  will 
be  open  for  you  to  visit. 

Of  the  most  interest  will  be  Peyton  Hall  where  renovation  is  under  way 
in  order  to  provide  the  teaching  facilities  so  urgently  needed  by  our  multi- 
handicapped  young  ones. 

The  drive  for  funding  for  the  renovation  was  begun  last  year.  As  yet 
we  are  short  of  our  goal;  hence,  in  order  to  complete  the  re-construction,  we 
must  continue  in  the  effort  to  realize  the  requisite  monies. 

As  soon  as  financially  feasible,  we  hope  to  restore  our  regular  swim- 
ming program.  This  will  entail  the  establishment  of  a  separate  fund  to  re- 
pair, insulate,  and  help  with  the  heating  costs  of  the  building  in  which  the 
pool  is  housed. 

We  are  more  than  grateful  to  the  friends  of  the  school  for  their  con- 
tinuing faithful  generous  support. 

Executive  Director 
Sincerely  yours, 
Anna  C.   Perry, 


(Contributions  to  the  school  are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes.) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of    what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


Cover  Story 

JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES 
1874-1967 

September  9,  1974  was  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  the  founder 
of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind,  Paoli,  Peen- 
sylvania.  Doctor  Greaves  (nee  Jessie  Royer)  was 
born  in  Trappe,  Pennsylvania,  a  seventh  genera- 
tion descendant  of  the  Reyer  (later  Royer)  family 
which  had  immigrated  from  Germany  and  had 
built  a  home  at  a  fording  place  on  the  Schulylkill 
River.  The  subsequent  community  became  known 
by  the  name  Royersford. 

The  Royer  Greaves  School  was  begun  in  1921 
and  was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Royer,  the 
father,  and  for  Harry  E.  Greaves,  the  well-known 
artist  husband  of  this  skilled,  intuitive  teacher,  who 
was  truly  a  pioneer  in  our  special  field  of  educa- 
tion —  the  teaching  and  training  of  blind  children 
who   have   one   or  more   additional   handicaps. 

If  she  could  but  know,  Dr.  Greaves'  philosophy 
and  visionary  (always  practical)  aims  for  the  edu- 
cation of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  have 
now  been  adopted  by  educators  throughout  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,   and   increasingly,   in  many,  many 
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regions  across  the  country  and  across  the  sea;  as 
today  witnesses  the  wide  and  deep  concern  that  all 
children  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  their 
fullest. 

In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone  in  her 
belief  that  retarded  blind  children  were  capable  of 
profiting  from  instruction  and  were  also  capable 
of  becoming  individuals  who  could  fit  comfortably 
into  the  lives  of  their  families  and  their  communi- 
ties. Many  of  her  former  pupils  and  many  of  the 
school's  more  recent  pupils  have  attained  to,  at 
least   partial   financial   independence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school  (unique 
for  years  and  years)  to  note  the  latter  day  recog- 
nition of  the  current  planning  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  —  an 
evolution  and  revolution  in  the  field  of  special  edu- 
cation. 

The  school  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  the  making 
of  this  history  (past,  present  and  future). 


Easter  Break 

I  had  a  nice  time  when  I  was  home  for  Easter. 
I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  my  sisters.  'I  had  turkey 
and  stuffing  for  Easter  dinner. 

I  watched  TV  and  danced  to  the  music.  My  mom 
was  in  the  hospital  so  I  went  to  visit  her  and  gave 
her  a  birthday  gift.  I  am  back  to  school  and  I  will 
work  hard  and  soon  it  will  be  summer. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Home  for  Easter 

Yes,  I  had  a  nice  time  at  Easter.  I  feel  fine. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 


Easter  Vacation 

At  home  I  did  some  exercises  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  ate  a  good  breakfast  and  then  watched  TV. 

My  brother  Clarence  came  to  visit  me.  We  ate 
lunch  together.  Yesterday  I  went  to  see  the  doctor 
for  a  check-up.  The  doctor  said  I  was  all  right. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


Back  from  Easter  Vacation 

I  am  back  to  school  after  Easter  vacation.  I  had 
a  nice  time  while  at  home.  I  enjoyed  seeing-  by 
family. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 


My  Book 

I  have  a  new  book.  It  is  a  picture  book  called 
'Bozo  the  Clown  and  the  Circus."  I  like  this  book. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Easter 

I  went  for  my  Easter  vacation.  I  rode  in  a  car. 
I  came  back  to  school  in  a  car. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


Building  Blocks 

I  borrowed  a  "Jumbo  Kiddie  Blocks"  from  the 
library.  The  blocks  have  different  shapes  and  siz- 
es. I  can  build  a  table,  a  chair  or  a  tower  out  of 
these    blocks.    I    like    building   something. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


My  Birthday 

It  was  my  birthday  on  Tuesday,  April  12.  My  Dad 
and  my  sister  called  and  wished  me  a  "Happy  Birth- 
day." I  received  a  birthday  card  from  my  sister, 
Miss  Becki,  Miss  Batson,  and  Miss  Lauri.  Miss  Bat- 
son  gave  me  a  harmonica.  Miss  Becki  gave  me  a 
purse  and  balloons.  My  Dad  will  buy  me  an  alarm 
clock  when  I  go  home  for  the  weekend.  My  sister 
will  buy  me  a  hair  dryer.  My  Dad  will  come  over 
on  Friday  to  take  my  things  home.  I  will  come  back 
on  Sunday. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


My  Weekend 

I  went  home  for  the  weekend.  I  had  fun  at  home 
playing  with  my  toys.  I  played  with  my  dolls. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


My  Classroom 

When  I  came  back  from  Easter  vacation  I  went 
to  the  Perry  building.  This  is  where  my  classroom 
is  now.  I  looked  around  and  I  saw  shelves  full  of 
books,  toys,  braillers,  records,  etc.  It  is  a  nice  room. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Easter  Vacation   1983 

On  my  way  home  from  school  I  had  my  usual 
soda  and  I  got  home  on  time  to  watch  "The  Price 
is  Right."  Then  within  half  an  hour  I  filled  up 
my  bedroom  with  toys,  tape  recorder,  record  player 
and  records.  During  my  vacation  I  went  to  see  Dr. 
Rutt,  Mrs.  Rutt  and  their  children  named  Chris- 
topher, Tommy  and  Maura.  I  also  saw  their  dog 
named  Bow. 

On  Sunday  I  went  bowling.  I  bowled  two  games. 
!  I  almost  scored  a  hundred.  I  even  had  one  strike. 
I  had  soda  and  pretzels.  It  rained  all  day. 

My  Dad  and  I  went  to  his  office.  I  talked  to  the 
secretaries  named  Elaine  and  Sharon  and  the  sup- 
ervisors named  Kathy  and  Joe. 

On  Easter  Sunday  I  visited  my  grandparents  in 
New  Berlin,  Pennsylvania.  I  spent  the  afternoon 
playing  cards  with  my  grandmother  and  talking  to 
my  grandfather.  I  also  went  over  to  see  the  doctor 
for  a  check  up.  On  my  way  home  from  the  doctor, 
Iwe  stopped  at  K-Mart  and  bought  a  tape  so  my  Dad 
can  tape  what  I  did  on  Easter.  I  had  a  very  active 
week. 

Linda  Dervin,   Pupil 


My  Telephone 

I  have  a  "Toddle  Phone."  My  phone  rings  when 
I  turn  the  bar.  I  want  to  talk  to  my  Mom  in  the 
phone. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


Picnic 

I  eat  it  all  up.  I  eat  hotdogs.  They  are  good.  I 
put  mustard  on  the  hotdogs.  I  drink  juice. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


Weather 

It  is  sunny.  I  play  on  the  swings.  I  play  on  the 
merry-go-round. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 


Music 

I  clapped  for  the  music.  The  lady  played  the  vio- 
lin. I  liked  the  music.  The  music  was  in  the  Activi- 
ties Building. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

When  this  issue  of  our  school  magazine  reaches 
you,  our  fifty-second  annual  Visitors'  Day  will  have 
taken  place.  At  this  writing-  it  is  still  in  the  future 
—  but,  the  near  future. 

Once  again,  our  pupils  will  have  prepared  a 
program  for  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  school. 
Once  again,  our  complete  staff  will  have  been  work- 
ing earnestly  to  make  this  day  a  total  success. 

Incredibly,  only  a  few  months  remain  of  the  1982- 
83  school  year.  For  us  as  for  other  school  pupils, 
the  year  divides  itself  in  three.  The  four  fall  months 
build  up  to  the  Christmas  crescendo.  The  three  and 
a  half  (approximately)  winter  months  are  gener- 
ally the  quietest  as  far  as  extra  activities  are  con- 
cerned. The  three  and  a  half  (approximately)  spring 
months  are  highlighted  by  Visitors'  Day  (this  year, 
Sunday,  May  15)  and  by  Graduation  Day  (this  year, 
Friday,  June  10). 

Our  school  family  (young  ones  and  grown-ups) 
live  a  close  knit  and  busy  life;  as,  in  addition  to 
the  individual  education  program  followed  by  each 
pupil.  There  are  many  extra  curricula  enriching 
and  pleasureable  occasions  planned  and  carried  out. 

The  cooperation  of  all  ensures  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  all  activities,  those  regularly  scheduled 
and  the  special  ones. 

Since  appreciation  is  expressed  to  each  one  on 
the  staff;  as  each  one,  in  his  or  her  individual  way, 
touches  the  lives  of  our  pupils. 

Ann  C.  Perry, 
Executive    Director 


centers  for  the  handicapped,  inc. 

April  1983 
Dear  Director; 

Centers  for  the  Handicapped,  Incorporated,  is 
once  again  operating  a  Summer  Vacation  Program,, 
in  Milton,  Delaware.  The  program  is  open  to  any 
mentally  retarded  or  physically  challenged  adult. 
Our  facility  is  barrier  free  and  situated  on  two  and 
one  half  acres  near  Rehoboth  Beach.  The  spacious 
grounds,  adjacent  to  a  lake  and  canoe  rental  allow 
for  many  outdoor  games  such  as  horseshoes,  volley- 
ball, badminton,  frisbee  and  "new  games".  Many 
community  social-recreational  programs  will  also  be 
offered.  All  activities  will  be  of  a  diversional  rec- 
reational nature. 

Vacation  beach  trips  will  run  on  a  seven  day  fee 
basis  beginning  in  early  June.  The  trips  will  be 
supervised  by  adults  who  have  experience  working 
with  handicapped  populations.  A  ratio  of  one  staff 
to  every  four  participants  will  be  maintained. 

Centers  for  the  Handicapped  is  a  not-for-profit 
agency.  Participant  fees  are  kept  at  a  minimum 
and   used  to  help   defray  operating  costs. 

If  you  are  interested  in  additional  information 
about  the  summer  vacation  program,  write  to  me, 
Carolyn  J.  Underriner,  Therapeutic  Recreation  Co- 
ordinator, Centers  for  the  Handicapped,  10501  New 
Hampshire  Ave.,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20903. 
You  may  also  call  me  at  (301)  445-3350. 

Your  efforts  and  assistance  in  publicizing  the 
program  are  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Carolyn   J.   Underriner 
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SAND 


I  scooped  a  mound  of  sunny  sand, 
And  clutched  it  tight  within  my  hand. 
Said  I,  "This  is  my  own  today." 
And  yet,  the  sand  just  slipped  away. 

And,  as  the  sand,   I   plucked  a   rose 
From  thorny  stem  on  which   it  grows, 
And   caressing   petals  sweet 
It  dropped   in  shreds  about  my  feet. 

Then,  like  the  rose,  I  found  a  word, 
Which   painted   beauty   when    'twas  heard. 
I  used  it,  forced  it,  all  that  day 
Until  the  beauty  slipped  away. 

How  like  the  sand  is  beauty's  quest, 
For  when  we  feel  we've  found  the  best, 
We  hold  it  tight  -  it's  ours  today — 
And,  as  the  sand,  it  slips  away. 


sk  _«£  _    .oo — rer — .<*»„ 
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What  Made  It  Our  Greatest  Day? 


JULY  2,  in  the  year  1776,  fell  on  a  Tuesday.  The 
Continental  Congress,  then  in  convention  in 
Philadelphia,  opened  its  session  at  9  a.  m.  in 
Independence  hall.  The  record  of  that  day's  busi- 
ness, as  set  forth  in  the  Journal  of  the  Contin- 
ental Congress,  is  brief  and  lacking  in  many  de- 
tails, observes  Hal  Borland  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  Several  letters,  including  one  from 
General  Washington,  were  read  and  disposed  of, 
that  of  Washington  being  "referred  to  the  board 
of  war  and  ordnance."  Then  the  Journal  says: 

"The  congress  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  agreed  to  by  and  reported  from 
the  committee  of  the  whole;  and  the  same  being 
read,  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and, 
of  right,  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent  states; 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  Great  Britain,  ought  to  be 
totally  dissolved. 

"Agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  con- 
gress resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole ; 
the  president  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Harrison 
reported  that  the  committee  have  had  under 
consideration  the  declaration  to  them  referred; 
but,  not  having  had  time  to  go  through,  desired 
leave  to  sit  again. 

"Resolved,  That  this  Congress  will,  tomorrow, 
again  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
to  take  into  their  consideration  the  declaration 
of  independence." 

*  *    * 

This  resolution,  agreed  to  many  years  ago,  had 
been  presented  to  the  Congress  for  action  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  June  preceding,  almost  a  month 
before.  It  was  drawn  up  and  presented  by  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Vir- 
ginia house  of  burgesses  adopted  on  May  15,  the 
same  year.  It  was  seconded,  when  presented  to 
the  Congress,  by  John  Adams,  on  behalf  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation.  Consideration,  however, 
was  deferred  until  the  following  day,  when  it  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole.  Post- 
poned again  on  the  eighth,  which  was  *  Saturday, 
on  the  tenth  of  June  a  committee  was  appointed 
"to  prepare  a  declaration  to  the  effect  of  the  said 
first  resolution."  That  committee  was  composed 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  chairman;  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  R.  Livingston  and 
Roger  Sherman. 

This  committee  brought  in  its  report  on  June 
28,  with  the  first  draft  of  the  Declaration.  It  was 
read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  That  was  a 
Friday.  The  Congress  adjourned  that  day  until 
the  following  Monday,  July  1. 

*  *     * 

Then  came  July  2,  with  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  presented  on  the  seventh  of  June  by 
Mr.  Lee,  but  still  without  agreement  on  the  text 
of  the  declaration  itself.  July  3  saw  a  similar 
fruitless  discussion.  But  on  Thursday  morning, 
July  4,  differences  had  been  smoothed  out.    The 


Journal,  in  its  entry  for  that  day,  records  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Con- 
gress resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  take  into  their  farther  consideration, 
the  declaration.  The  president  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Harrison  reported  that  the  committee  of  the 
whole  Congress  have  agreed  to  a  Declaration, 
which  he  delivered  in.  The  Declaration  being 
again  read,  was  agreed  to." 

The  text  of  the  declaration  as  agreed  to  fin- 
ally was  substantially  as  Jefferson  had  prepared  it. 

*  #    * 

The  Declaration  received  the  votes  of  all  the 
Colonies  except  New  York,  whose  delegates  were 
not  then  authorized  to  commit  themselves  on 
the  matter.  A  short  time  later  they  were  so  au- 
thorized and  also  sanctioned  it.  At  the  July  4 
session,  after  agreement  to  the  Declaration,  the 
Congress  ordered  that  it  be  printed  and  copies 
sent  to  the  various  Colonial  Assemblies  and  to 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  Continental  troops 
and  that  it  be  proclaimed  "in  each  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army."  It  was 
signed  the  same  day  by  John  Hancock,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress.  The  other  signatures,  how- 
ever, were  not  inscribed  on  the  original  text.  That 
text  was  copied  on  parchment,  and  on  August  2 
the  formality  of  signing  took  place.  Fifty-three 
signed  that  day;  three  signed  later  in  the  year. 
Of  the  fifty-six  signers,  seven  were  not  members 
of  the  Congress  on  July  4  when  the  Declaration 
was  agreed  to,  and  of  those  who  were  present  on 
that  historic  day,  seven  never  signed  the  docu- 
ment. 

*  *     * 

The  Declaration  was  not  adopted  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  until  almost  fifteen  months 
after  the  War  for  Independence  started  with  the 
engagements  at  Concord  and  Lexington.  They  oc- 
curred on  April  19,  1775.  In  fact,  seven  important 
battles  of  that  war  had  been  fought  before  the 
resolution  of  independence  introduced  by  Mr.  Lee 
was  agreed  to.  They  were,  besides  Concord  and 
Lexington,  Ticonderoga,  on  May  10;  Bunker  Hill, 
on  June   17;    Montreal,  on  November   31,   all   in 

1775,  and  Fort  Moultrie,  on  June  28,  1776.  George 
Washington  had  been  commander  -  in  -  chief — 
though  he  was  termed  a  general — of  the  Con- 
tinental forces  since  June  15,  1775.  At  the  time 
of  the  Declaration  Washington  was  in  the  field 
and  had  been  for  more  than  a  year.  On  the  day 
it  was  formally  adopted  he  was  in  New  York,  pre- 
paring for  what  was  to  be  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island. 

Despite  the  deliberate  action  of  the  Congress, 
however,  there  had  been  demands  for  a  declara- 
tion of  independence  months  before  that  July 
day  in  1776.  There  was  the  Macklenberg  Declar- 
ation, passed  on  May  20,  1775.    And  on  April  22, 

1776,  the  freeholders  of  Cumberland  county,  Vir- 
ginia, called  for  similar  action  by  the  Virginia 
convention  itself  which  met  on  May  6  and  moved 
for  the  declaration  which  Richard  Henry  Lee 
presented  to  the  Congress  the  following  month. 
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THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE 

ROYER  GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PRE-VOCATIONAL 

TRAINING 

Under  the  recent  federal  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  handicapped,  both  public  and  private  schools 
must  now  provide  not  only  for  the  educational 
needs  of  the  handicapped,  but  also,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  basic  job  skills  and  attitudes  neces- 
sary for  daily  living. 

In  solving  this  problem,  Royer-Greaves  School 
has  now  incorporated  pre-vocational  training  with- 
in its  school  program.  The  purpose  is  to  develop 
specific  worker  skills  and  the  work  patterns  neces- 
sary for  vocational  adjustment. 

The  proposal's  purpose  is  to  develop  a  program 
to  increase  pre-vocational  skills  in  multi-handi- 
capped children.  Multi-handicapped  blind  will  mean 
in  this  proposal  either  totally  blind,  or  having  a 
vision  less  than  20/200  with  the  aid  of  corrective 
lens  (legally  blind)  ;  and,  likewise,  those  who  would 
score  within  the  range  of  the  moderately  to  severe- 
ly mentally  handicapped  as  defined  on  standard- 
ized assessments  and/or  scales.  The  proposed  pro- 
gram will  consist  of  off-campus  participation  (one 
day  per  week,  seven  hours  per  day)  at  a  sheltered 
workshop  for  the  blind. 

Arrangements  to  utilize  shop  space  at  the  Ches- 
ter County  Association  for  Blind  Sheltered  Work- 
shop, Coatesville,  Pennsylvania,  were  made  between 
Anna  C.  Perry,  Executive  Director,  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind,  and  Mr.  Reginald  D.  Henry,  Exe- 
utive  Director,  Chester  County  Association  for  Blind 
Sheltered  Workshop. 

The  off-campus  instructor  shall  file  a  written 
report  concerning  each  student's  progress  at  the 
end  of  the  program.  The  said  instructor  shall  in- 
clude comments  relevant  to  the  individual's  future 
success  or  failure  within  a  workshop  environment. 
A  final  report  of  the  proposed  program  shall  be 
published  in  the  monthly  magazine  of  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School.  This  publication  is  sent  to  all  state 
agencies,  intermediate  units,  parents,  sponsoring 
agencies,  and  associations  which  have  contact  with 
the  parents  and  the  school. 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVE,  ACTIVITIES  AND 
EVALUATION 
1.    Objectives 

The  objectives  for  the  proposed  pre-vocational 
training  program  shall  include  the  following: 

a.  Increasing  the  student's  orientation  skills, 
e.g.,  locating  one's  own  work  area,  the  trash 
containers,  bathroom,  telephone,  vending  ma- 
chines; 

b.  Increasing  the  student's  ability  to  demon- 
strate safe  work  habits; 

c.  Increasing  the  student's  ability  to  follow  a 
task  through  to  completion; 

d.  Increasing    the    student's    ability    to    demon- 
strate  job-related   skills,   e.g.,   counting,  fold- 
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ing,    stacking,   packaging;'"*-     - 

e.  Increasing  the  student's  accuracy  with  re- 
gard to  consistent  rate  of  production;  and 

f.  Increasing  the  student's  ability  to  function 
as  a  productive  member  of  a  group. 

2.  Designation  of  Pupils   to   Whom  the    Objectives 
are  Applicable 

All  children  are  eligible  for  this  program;  how- 
ever, due  to  limited  space  at  the  sheltered  work- 
shop, only  a  maximum  of  five  students  should  trav- 
el to  the  workshop  at  one  time.  Off-campus  and  on- 
campus  instructors  should  incorporate  needed  skills 
to  serve  the  children  left  at  the  school. 

3.  Description  of  Activities 

This  is  a  thirty-seven  weeks  duration  proposed 
program,  which  will  be  conducted  between  the  sec- 
ond week  in  September  and  the  fourth  week  in  June. 
This  will  take  place  at  the  Chester  County  Associa- 
tion for  Blind  Sheltered  Workshop.  Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania.  For  one  day  per  week  the  partici- 
pating students  will  be  involved  in  a  variety  of 
tasks : 

a.  Stacking  pot  holders; 

b.  Folding,  counting,  and  wrapping  dish  cloths 
and  wash  cloths; 

c.  Inverting,  counting,  and  stacking  hard  hel- 
met liners; 

d.  Placing  and  centering  labels  on  plastic  bags; 

e.  Doubling  and  knotting  shoe  laces; 

f.  Folding  ironing  board  covers; 

g.  Folding,  counting,  and  packing  terry  cloth 
tea  towels; 

h.  Folding,  counting,  and  packing  mesh  laun- 
dry bags;  and 

i.  Introduction  to  inverting  oven  mitts,  utiliz- 
ing a  manually  operated  machine  (foot  pow- 
ered). 

In  their  orientation  within  the  workshop  envir- 
onment, the  students  will  first  be  physically  as- 
sisted; they  will  be  required  to  utilize  learned  mo- 
bility skills  and  right  angle  tracking  techniques 
to  locate  their  own  work  area,  bathroom,  telephone, 
trash  containers,  vending  machines,  etc. 

Each  student  will  be  paid  on  the  piece  work 
basis  of  a  non-handicapped  worker's  output  (paid 
on  a  minimum  wage  of  $3.35  an  hour). 

Below  is  the  time  line  for  participating  students 
during  their  off-campus  work  experience: 

8:30  a.m.  leave  school  via  school  bus  for  Ches- 
ter County  Association  for  Blind 
Sheltered  Workshop,   Coatesville,   PA. 

9:15  a.m.  arrive  at  worshop 

9:30  a.m.  be  in  assigned  work  area  with  needed 
materials 

10:00-10:15  a.m.    (break  be  able  to  utilize  vend- 
ing machines  at  this  time). 


10:15-12:00  noon  return   to   work   area    and    as- 
signed tasks 

12:00  1  1:00  p.m.  (lunch  —  provided  by  school 
for  instructor,  aide  and  stu- 
dents; the  students  will  also 
utilize  the  vending  machines 
during  this  time). 

1:00-2:00  p.m.  return  to  work  and  assigned 
tasks 

2:00-2:15  p.m.  clean  up  work  area  and  deposit 
finished  tasks  in  the  appropri- 
ate location 

2:15  p.m.  leave  workshop  via  school  bus  to 

return   to    Royer-Greaves    School 
for  Blind 

In  case  of  a  gasoline  shortage,  the  off-campus 
instructor,  aide  and  participating  students,  would 
be  able  to  travel  by  train  from  Paoli  to  Coatesville. 

4.  Criteria  for  Evaluation 

The  participating  students  will  be  evaluated  on 
a  rating  scale  developed  by  the  off-campus  instruc- 
tor. Students'  behavior  will  be  rated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

1.  =  never 

2.  =  some  of  the  time  (less  than  50%) 

3.  =  most    of   the    time    (more    than    50%,    less 

than  90%) 

4.  =  all  of  the  time   (90%  -  100%) 

The  items  assess  the  student's  ability  to  dem- 
onstrate right-angle  tracking  techniques  in  locat- 
ing his  own  work  area,  trash  containers;  bathroom, 
telephone,  vending  machines;  to  retrieve,  return, 
and  utilize  tools  in  a  safe  manner;  to  work  in  an 
assigned  area  without  interfering  with  other  work/ 
workers;  to  follow  a  task  through  to  completion;  to 
be  able  to  count,  fold,  stack,  and  package  items;  to 
complete  a  specific  number  of  tasks  within  an  as- 
signed time  period;  and  to  co-exist  with  fellow 
workers  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

The  initial  assessment  will  be  conducted  within 
fhe  fourth  week  in  September.  The  follow-up  as- 
sessment will  be  conducted  within  the  third  week 
in  June.  A  comparison  of  the  ratings  on  the  two 
assessments  will  be  utilized  to  determine  the  in- 
crease in  desired  pre-vocational  skills  which  have 
been  acquired  by  the  participating  students. 

5.  Job  Description 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Chester  County 
Association  for  Blind  Sheltered  Workshop  will 
function  as  the  adviser  to  the  off-campus  instruc- 
tor, aide,  and  to  the  participating  students  while 
they  are  involved  in  the  off-campus  work  experi- 
ence on  each  skill/task  in  which  the  participating 
students  will  be  involved.  Student  progress  will  be 
charted  utilizing  a  backward  chaining  technique. 
The  criterion  of  successful  performance  will  be  at 
least  80  per  cent  for  a  minimum  of  three  consecu- 
tive trials.  During  the  work  day  the  off-campus  in- 
structor and  aide  will  be  responsible  for  teaching 
the  various  tasks;  and,  will  supervise  all  tasks  for 
neatness  and  accuracy  before  they  are  passed  on  to 


another  worker.  The  off-campus  instructor  will  as- 
sign the  aide  to  specific  students  who  exhibit  diffi- 
culty with  the  assgned  tasks.  The  off-campus  in- 
structor will  write  all  final  reports,  develop  each 
task  analysis,   and   construct  the  rating  scale. 

6.    Therapy   involved   in  the   prevocational   training 
program. 

Ms.  Caroline  Moore  —  Occupational  Therapist, 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind.  Each  student  has 
been  evaluated  while  functioning  in  the  workshop 
setting.  Areas  such  as  mobility  skills,  communica- 
tion skills,  social  skills,  and  cognitive  skills  have 
been  assessed  in  conjunction  with  specific  work 
skills.  As  a  result,  an  individualized  treatment  plan 
has   been   devised  for  each   student. 

The  problem  areas  fall  into  three  main  cate- 
gories. 

1.  Mobility  problems 

2.  Decreased   overall    endurance    and   upper    ex- 
tremity weakness 

3.  Poor    manipulation    skills    and    sensory    defi- 
cits. 

The  occupational  therapist  is  working  with  each 
student  individually  in  goal  directed  therapy  ses- 
sions once  a  week  in  addition  to  the  weekly  work- 
shop sessions.  Findings  have  also  been  shared  with 
each  student's  teacher  as  well  as  with  the  physical 
education  teacher.  Through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  everyone  involved  with  these  students,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  vocational  training  they  receive  at  Royer- 
Greaves  will  lead  to  successful  work  placement  af- 
ter graduation. 

Physical  therapist  Linda  Newman  works  in  co- 
operation with  Miss  Beth  Jenkins,  Physical  Edu- 
cation teacher,  both  of  Royer-Greaves  School  for 
Blind.  In  conjunction  with  the  physical  therapist 
and  the  occupational  therapist  it  is  my  job  as  pre- 
vocational teacher  to  work  on  special  skills  to  help 
improve  students  involved  in  the  pre-vocational 
class. 

Some  of  the  areas  I  am  working  on  are  improv- 
ing body  awareness,  orientation  to  environment, 
awareness  of  directionality,  improving  posture,  in- 
creasing upper  extremity  strength  and  weight  bear- 
ing, trunk  flexibility  and  rotation,  balance  reaction, 
improving  gait  interaction  with  environment,  in- 
crease overall  endurance,  improving  pace  of  move- 
ment and  following  simple  to  moderate  commands, 
(example  one  stage  command  to  more  complicated 
commands). 

All  of  these  are  incorporated  into  the  gym  class 
through  various  forms  of  exercise  and  various  types 
of  games  and  races. 

Melencio  T.  Dequillo, 
Pre- Vocational   Teacher 

Your     Neighbor's     Estimate     of 

You    May    be    Nearer    the 

Truth    Than    Your    Own 
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ET  us  set  down  several  old-fashioned  and  fun- 
damental reasons  why  we  should  always 
abound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  All  work 
that  contributes  to  human  welfare  is  the 
Lord's  work.  There  is  work  going  on  among 
us  that  is  Satan's  work.  Anything  that  in- 
jures men  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and 
anything  that  does  good  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of 
light.  The  work  of  the  Lord,  then,  is  wide  and  covers 
life  at  every  point.  This  fact  obliterates  the  difference 
between  secular  and  sacred  and  makes  all  true  work 
holy.     Why  should  we  abound  in  this  work? 

Every  fibre  and  faculty  in  us  is  plainly  a  tool 
shaped  for  service.  A  plough  or  a  locomotive  is  not 
more  evidently  built  for  work  than  is  the  human  ma- 
chine. Hands  and  feet,  eye  and  tongue,  brain  and 
heart,  stand  fitted  and  ready  for  action.  All  the  won- 
derful powers  ?M  adaptations  of  body  ana  soul  have 
no  meaning  except  as  they  find  it  in  work.  And  be- 
hind or  within  all  these  powers  are  a  mass  of  motives, 
impulses,  instincts,  appetites  and  aspirations,  which, 
like  the  steam  in  the  engine,  are  ever  pressing  upon 
our  faculties  and  driving  them  into  action.  A  hu- 
man being  not  at  work,  then,  is  like  some  marvelous 
mechanism  that  stands  idle.  To  this  end  were  we  born 
and  for  this  cause  came  we  into  the  world  that  we 
should  abound  in  work,  and  if  we  fail  to  do  this  we  fail 
in  the  very  end  of  our  being,  that  which  is  stamped 
upon  our  constitution  and  built  into  our  bones  and  blood. 
We  live  in  an  unfinished 

world.     We  find  it  with  its 

forests    unbroken,    its   fields 

unploughed,    its    mines    un- 
opened,   and    all    its    forces 

untamed.     Man     must     sink 

his  axe  into  the  forest  and 

must  first  invent  and  fashion 

the    axe.     He    must    plough 

the  field  and  first  invent  the 

plough.     He  must  raise  his 

food  and  weave  his  clothing 

and   build  his   home,   or  he 

will    go    hungry   and    naked 

and  perish. 

The  battle  for  bread  has 

been    and    is    a    tremendous 

factor  in  human  history;  it 

has  made,   or  unmade,  men 

and  nations  and  civilizations. 

This   physical   field    is    only 

one    side    of    man's    work. 

The  mental  field  must  equally 

be  conquered  and  developed, 

and  so  must  the  social  and 

moral     and     religious.     The 

tangled    wilderness    of     ig- 
norance must  be  cleared  up 

^nd  made  to  bloom  with  the 


Sweetest  Things  on  Earth 

What   are  the  sweetest   things   of  earth? 

Lips  that  can  praise  a  rival's  worth; 

A  fragrant  rose  that  hides  a  thorn; 

Riches  of  good  untouched  by  scorn; 

A  happy  little  child  asleep; 

Eyes  that  can  smile,   though  they  may  weep; 

A  brother's   cheer,   a  father's   praise, 

The  ministrel  of  summer  days; 

A  heart   where   never  anger  burns: 

A  gift  that  looks  for  no  returns; 

Wrongs   overthrown;    pains   swift   release; 

Dark  footsteps  guided  into  peace; 

The  light  of  love  in  lover's  eyes; 

Age  that  is  young  as  well  as  wise; 

An  honest  hand  that  needs  no  ward; 

A  life  with  right  in  true  accord; 

A  hop-bud  waxing  into  joy; 

A  happiness  without  alloy; 

A  mother's  kiss,  a  baby's  mirth — 

These   are    the    sweetest   things    of   earth. 


fine  harvests  of  knowledge  and  art,  society  must  be 
evolved  into  better  forms,  vice  must  be  fought  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  built.  All  this  work  corresponds  with 
and  fits  into  man's  capacity  for  work;  the  two  things 
match  each  other  as  do  the  light  and  the  eye. 

We  grow  through  activity.  An  unused  muscle  re- 
mains undeveloped  and  atrophies  into  withered  help- 
lessness: set  that  muscle  into  action  and  it  grows 
full-blooded  and  firm  until  it  has  the  elasticity  and 
strength  of  a  steel  spring.  Every  fibre  and  nerve  and 
mental  and  moral  faculty  obeys  the  same  law.  Physi- 
cal activity  develops  and  disciplines  the  body,  study 
broadens  the  brain,  and  the  exercise  of  sympathy  mel- 
lows the  heart.  Without  work  we  would  remain 
babes;  through  work  we  become  men.  While  we  are 
working  at  our  work,  our  work  is  working  at  us. 
While  a  man  is  building  a  house,  the  house  is  build- 
ing the  man.  The  same  kind  of  work  he  puts  into 
the  house  that  is  rising  outside  himself  goes  into  the 
house  that  is  rising  inside  himself.  If  into  the  one 
he  puts  rotten  materials  and  dishonest  work,  into 
the  other  goes  an  equal  amount  of  the  same  ruinous 
elements.  In  building  homes  and  doing  all  our  work 
we  are  building  ourselves.  We  only  need  look  at  what 
we  are  doing  outside  to  see  what  we  are  becoming 
inside. 

Simple  activity  is  itself  a  source  of  satisfaction. 
The  right  use  of  our  muscles  makes  us  feel  good.  It  is 
this  that  makes  the  whole  animal  world  a  scene  of  play 

and  pleasure.  The  exercise 
of  our  mental  faculties  is  an 
even  deeper  source  of  satis- 
faction. The  scholar  that 
finds  his  books  a  drudgery 
has  not  yet  found  out  how 
to  use  his  mind  in  the  right 
way.  Our  social  and  moral 
nature  yields  still  richer  sat- 
isfaction, and  highest  of  all 
vis  the  blessedness  of  our  re- 
ligious aspirations  when 
they  are  satisfied.  Busy 
people,  unless  some  incur- 
able sorrow  is  eating  out 
their  hearts,  are  nearly  al- 
ways happy  people.  Idle- 
ness breeds  misery.  As  long 
as  the  people  of  this  country 
were  busy  cutting  down  its 
forests  and  clearing  its  fields 
and  building  its  homes  and 
school  houses  and  churches, 
they  never  heard  of  the 
word  "pessimism."  But  now 
they  are  growing  rich 
and  developing  this  yellow 
disease.  Action  has  always 
been  a  promoter  of  health 
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The  Chinese  Thinker 

IT  SEEMS  strange  that  a  Chinese  should  have 
such  a  name  as  Mencius,  but  there  is  one  who 
carries  that  name  in  history.  It  is  a  Latin  form 
of  a  Chinese  name:  "Meng  Tse,"  meaning  "Meng 
the  Master"  or  "Meng  the  Thinker."  In  the  western 
world,  however,  it  has  become  the  custom  to  speak 
of  that  man  as  Mencius. 

Mencius  lived  two  centuries  after  Confuscius, 
and  had  many  of  the  same  ideas  as  that  famous 
teacher.  He  was  bolder  than  Confuscius,  and 
more  often  went  to  kings  and  princes  to  tell  them 
about  the  wrong  things  they  were  doing. 

Before  Mencius  reached  his  third  birthday,  his 
father  died.  His  mother  was  most  helpful  to  him 
during  all  of  his  boyhood  and  young  manhood. 
She  did  much  to  educate  him,  and  to  make  him 
see  that  a  man  should  do  something  worthwhile 
in  the  world. 

The  memory  of  that  mother  has  lasted  for 
more  than  2,000  years.  She  is  looked  upon  as 
"the  model  mother  of  China." 

Mencius  gave  deep  study  to  the  writings  of 
the  past.  Step  by  step  he  worked  out  a  plan  to 
do  something  to  make  life  better  for  the  people 
around  him.   He  said: 

"If  Heaven  wishes  this  kingdom  to  enjoy  peace 
and  good  order,  who  is  there  besides  me  to  bring 
it  about?" 

After  teaching  school  for  many  years,  Mencius 
set  out  at  the  age  of  40  to  visit  the  rulers  of  cities, 
provinces  and  states.  He  believed  that  he  had 
found  a  way  to  govern  the  people  which  would  be 
good  for  everyone. 

The  fame  of  Mencius  spread  far  and  wide. 
Princes  and  nobles  listened  to  his  words,  and  he 
told  them  "plain  truths"  about  the  bad  treatment 
which  was  being  given  to  people  under  their  rule. 

In  a  sense  there  was  failure  in  the  life  of 
Mencius.  Princes  listened  to  him,  but  never  was 
one  of  them  willing  to  adopt  the  complete  plan 
which  was  offered  to  him.  Yet  the  words  of 
Mencius  were  written  down,  and  they  still  have 
importance.  Here  are  some  of  the  points  he  made : 

"Government  exists  for  the  good  of  the  people." 

"Every  man  should  have  the  virtue  of  kindness." 

"War  is  a  mistake.  There  can  be  lasting  peace, 
and  if  men  act  in  the  right  way  there  will  be  last- 
ing peace." 

o 

An  angler  in  a  northern  state  last  summer  was 
haled  into  court,  charged  with  catching  eighteen 
more  bass  than  the  law  permitted. 

"Guilty  or  not  guilty?"  demanded  the  judge. 

"Guilty,  Your  Honor,"  declared  the  young  man. 

"Ten  dollars  and  costs,"  pronounced  the  judge. 

The  defendant  paid  the  fine,  then  asked  cheer- 
fully, "And  now,  Your  Honor,  may  I  have  several 
typewritten  copies  of  the  court  record  made  to 
take  back  home  and  show  to  my  friends?" 


A    thing    done    right    today 
means    less    trouble    tomorrow 
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The  Laughter  of  Children 

By  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 

The  laugh  of  a  child  will  make  the  holiest  day 
more  sacred  still.  Strike  with  the  hand  of  fire,  O 
weird  musician,  thy  harp  strung  with  Apollo's 
golden  hair;  fill  the  vast  cathedral  aisles  with 
symphonies  sweet  and  dim,  deft  toucher  of  the 
organ  keys;  blow,  bugler  blow,  until  the  silver 
notes  do  touch  and  kiss  the  moonlit  waves  and 
charm  the  lovers  wandering  'mid  the  vineclad 
hills.  But  know  your  sweetest  strains  are  discords 
all  compared  with  childhood's  happy  laugh — the 
laugh  that  fills  the  eyes  with  light  and  every  heart 
with  joy.  O  rippling  river  of  laughter,  thou  art 
the  blessed  boundary  line  between  beasts  and 
men,  and  every  wayward  wave  of  thine  doth 
drown  some  fretful  fiend  of  care.  O  laughter, 
rose-lipped  laughter  of  joy,  there  are  dimples 
enough  in  thy  cheeks  to  catch  and  hold  and  glori- 
fy all  the  tears  of  grief. 
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Speak  Clearly 


THERE  is  a  story  in  history  that  says  Socrates, 
the  great  Grecian  philosopher  and  orator,  had 
an  impediment  in  his  speech  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  In  order  to  overcome  it,  he  practiced  speak- 
ing with  a  pebble  in  his  mouth  at  the  seashore, 
and  he  tried  to  pitch  his  voice  above  the  roar  of 
the  wind  and  the  waves. 

It  may  be  that  you  too  don't  speak  clearly,  and 
some  people  may  have  to  ask  you  what  you  said. 
And  it  may  be  that  you  are  not  living  near  the 
seashore.  But  instead  of  the  seashore-pebble  prac- 
tice, you  can  do  something  else  to  make  sure  that 
your  speech  can  be  clearly  understood.  For  in- 
stance you  can  repeat  the  following  sentences  out 
loud,  and  real  fast.  When  you  can  pronounce  the 
words  clearly  and  without  stumbling  over  them, 
you  will  have  improved  your  speech  very  much: 

Seila  says  Sam  should  shave  slowly. 
Pure  food  for  four  poor  ponies. 
Old  oily  Ollie  oils  old  oily  autos. 
Frank  threw  Fred  three  free  throws. 
Chop  shops  stock  chops. 
Peggy  Babcock. 

Si  Mexicans  mixed  six  biscuits. 
Bob  brought  a  black  back  bath  brush. 
The  short  sort  shoots  straight  through. 
Soldiers'  shoulders  shudder  when  shrill  sheels 
shriek. 


To  live  long  and  well,  save  your  heart  beats. 
This  may  be  done  by  avoiding  extreme  emotion 
and  violent  physical  exertion  and  by  sleeping  long 
hours.  The  human  heart  beats  from  seventy  to 
150  times  a  minute,  and  each  beat  means  work 
equivalent  to  raising  a  two-pound  weight  seventy 
to  150  times  a  minute. 


Money  can  be  lost  in  more  ways  than  won. 
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George  Washington 

/""EORGE  Washington  was  born  February  11,  Old 
*-*  Style,  and  February  22,  New  Style,  which  are 
the  same  day. 

In  1752  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  adopted 
the  Gregorian  in  place  of  the  old  Julian  calendar, 
which  no  longer  represented  the  true  astronomical 
year,  being  at  that  time  11  days  behind. 

Parliament  decreed  that  this  difference  of  11 
days  be  adjusted  by  having  the  day  following  Sep- 
tember 2,  1752,  regarded  as  September  14. 

Thus  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth  fell 
on  February  22,  New  Style,  which  date  corresponded 
to  February  11,  Old  Style. 

A  letter  written  by  Washington  February  11, 
1799,  in  which  he  says  he  had  that  day  been  to 
Alexandria  to  a  celebration  of  his  own  birthday, 
shows  that  he  himself  observed  the  calendar  day 
of  February  11  as  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  in- 
stead of  February  22,  which  was  the  actual  anni- 
versary of  that  event,  according  to  the  calendar  then 
in  effect. 

But  the  change  in  the  calendar  created  another 
problem  in  connection  with  Washington's  birthday. 

When  parliament  adopted  the  reformed  Gregori- 
an calendar  it  changed  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
year.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  the  legal 
or  civil  year  had  always  begun  March  25.  Parlia- 
ment decreed  that  after  1752  the  year  should  begin 
January  1,  as  it  did  on  the  continent.  The  year 
1752  did  not  contain  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, or  March  up  to  the  25th  of  that  month,  be- 
cause 1752  started  with  March  25  and  ended  De- 
cember 31. 

Therefore,  strictly  speaking,  George  Washington 
was  born  February  11,  1731,  Old  Style,  or  February 
22,  1732,  New  Style. 

It  is  customary,  however,  to  disregard  this 
change  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year  and  to  say 
that  Washington  was  born  February  11,  1732,  Old 
Style,  or  February  22,  1732,  New  Style. 

George  Washington  never  set  foot  on  foreign 
soil,  and  on  only  one  occasion  did  he  go  outside  that 
part  of  the  British  territories  that  later  became  the 
United   States. 

When  19  years  old,  he  spent  several  months  in 
the  Barbados,  in  the  West  Indies,  with  his  brother 
Lawrence.    While   there    George   had   the    smallpox, 
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What  a  monotonous  world  this 
would  be  if  there  were  no  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 


by  which  he  was  somewhat  disfigured  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Washington  was  a  citizen  of  France.  In  1793 
the  French  convention  conferred  on  the  American 
President  and  national  hero  the  title  of  French  citi- 
zen "on  the  ground  that  he  was  "one  of  the  benefac- 
tors of  mankind." 

He  has  been  the  only  President  to  have  a  state 
named  after  him. 

Light-Horse  Harry  Lee,  father  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  of  Confederate  fame,  applied  to  Washington  the 
words :  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen." 


What  the  Spider  Meant 

A  subscriber  to  a  paper  once  edited  by  Mark 
■'*  Twain  wrote  him,  stating  he  had  found  a  spider 
in  his  paper  and  wanted  to  know  if  it  meant  good  or 
bad  luck,  says   The   Outlook. 

Mark  replied: 

"Old  Subscriber:  Finding  a  spider  in  your  paper 
was  neither  good  luck  nor  bad  luck  for  you.  The 
spider  was  merely  looking  over  our  paper  to  see 
which  merchant  is  not  advertising,  so  that  he  can 
go  to  that  store,  spin  his  web  across  the  door,  and 
live  a  life  of  undisturbed  peace  afterwards." 


The  help  of  the  Lord  is  a  very  real  thing,  as 
many  a  grateful  man  has  good  reson  to  know.  But 
many  a  man,  too,  has  felt  that  God  ought  to  have 
helped  him  more  at  some  time  of  his  great  need. 
Why  does  He  disappoint  us  that  way  at  times? 
That  answer  can  only  be  given  in  the  light  of  the 
individual  circumstances,  but  this  may  be  said, 
it  is  true  that  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
One  thing  He  doesn't  do,  that  is,  come  along  and 
ask  us  to  stand  aside  while  He  does  the  thing  for 
us.  He  helps  us,  which  means  the  ends  which  we 
both    ought  to   be  seeking. 


How  Big  Is  a  Man  ? 


A   man's   no    bigger  than   the   way 

He   treats    his   fellow    man! 
This   standard    has    his   measure   been 

Since    time    itself    began! 
He's   measured    not  by  tithes  or  creed. 

High-sounded    though    they    be; 
Nor    by    the    gold    that's    put    aside; 

Nor   by  his  sanctity! 
He's   measured    not   by   social   rank. 

When    character's    the    test; 


Nor   by   his    earthly    pomp   or  show. 

Displaying   wealth   possessed! 
He's    measured    by    his    justice,    right. 

His    fairness   at   his   play. 
His    squareness    in   all   dealings    made. 

His  honest  upright  way. 
These    are   his   measures,   ever    near 

To   serve    him   when  they  can; 
For    man's    no   bigger   than    the    way 

He    treats   his  fellow   man. 
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A  man  for  hard  work  and  rapid  promotion;  a  man  who 
can  find  things  to  be  done  without  the  help  of  a  manager 
and  three  assistants. 

A  man  who  gets  to  work  on  time  in  the  morning  and 
does  not  imperil  the  lives  of  others  in  an  attempt  to  be  first 
out  of  the  office  at  night. 

A  man  who  listens  carefully  when  he  is  spoken  to  and 
asks  only  enough  questions  to  insure  the  accurate  carrying 
out  of  instructions. 

A  man  who  moves  quickly  and  makes  as  little  noise 
as   possible  about   it. 

A  man  who  looks  you  straight  in  the  eye  and  tells 
the  truth   every  time. 

A  man  who  does  not  pity  himself  for  having  to  work. 

A  man  who  is  neat  in  appearance. 

A  man  who  does  not  sulk  because  of  an  hour's  over- 
time in  emergencies. 

A  man  who  is  cheerful,  courteous  to  everyone,  and 
determined  to  make  good. 

This  man  is  wanted  everywhere.  Age  or  lack  of  ex- 
perience does  not  count.  There  isn't  any  limit,  except  his 
own  ambition,  to  the  number  or  size  of  the  jobs  he  can 
get.    He  is  wanted  in  every  business. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  MAY,  1983  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Kurt  Blanding 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION Noel    Bourgeois 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  .Joseph  Farlow 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Kurt   Blanding 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Linda    Dervin 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY   Jacqueline   Andonian 

(shares  what  she  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Kurt  Blanding 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Peggy  Klock 

(means  what  she  says  and  does) 

(APPLICATION Kurt  Blandina 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Jackie  Nichols 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  _ Kurt  Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE Noel   Bourgeois 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Ginger  Miller 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Noel   Bourgeois 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  .Jacqueline  Andonian 

(makes  others  at  ease  and   happy  by  her  own  cheerfulness) 


PURPOSEFULNESS  Noel   Bourgeois 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE   Joseph   Farlow 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

The  happy  days  of  Special  Olympics,  1983  saw 
our  young  ones  participating  in  all  three  levels  of 
the  games : 

Tuesday,  April  26  —  Local  Meet  —  Coatesville 

High  School 
Saturday,  May  14  —  Area  Meet  —  West  Chester 

State   College 
Thursday,  June   16  —  State   Meet  —  Kutztown 

State  College  thru 
Saturday,  June   19. 

All  taking  part  were  victors  and  proudly  wore 
their  medals. 


Picnic 

I  eat  at  the  picnic.  I  eat  hot  dogs.  I  put  mustard 
on  the  hot  dogs.  I  eat  sauerkraut.  I  drink  juice.  I 
play  games  at  the  picnic.  I  have  fun  at  the  picnic. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


Play 

I    play    on    the    merry-go-round.    I    play    on    the 
swings.  I  play  on  the  playground.  I  play  outside. 

Thomas  O'Keeffe,  Pupil 
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Play 

I  play  on   the  swings.   I  play  on  the  merry-go- 
round.  I  play  on  the  horse. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 


A   Party 

On  May  2nd  we  had  a  party  at  the  Great  Valley 
Presbyterian  Church.  We  left  school  at  6:30  p.m. 
and  went  to  the  church  in  a  small  bus.  We  played 
games  and  then  had  refreshments.  We  had  ice 
cream,  cup  cakes  and  juice.  After  refreshments  we 
played  some  more  games. 

We  said  "Thank  You"  before  we  left  for  school. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Memorial   Day 

Every  year  we  had  a  picnic  at  school  on  Me- 
morial Day.  We  always  have  a  nice  picnic  supper. 
We  have  hot  dogs,  pickles,  potato  chips,  and  ice 
cream.  We  have  the  picnic  after  the  Memorial  Day 
Assembly  in  the  gym.  I  enjoy  it  very  much. 

Noel   Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Visitors'  Day 

I  was  in  the  Visitors'  Day  program.  The  program 
was  on  May  15th.  I  danced,  sang,  rang  hand  bells, 
and  marched.  How  about  that! 

'Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


Mother's  Day 

I  like  my  mother  very  much.  She  comes  every 
other  weekend  to  take  me  home.  I  always  enjoy  go- 
ing home.  I  enjoy  seeing  my  family.  This  week  end 
is  Mother's  Day  and  I  am  going  home  to  be  with 
my  mother.  My  mother  is  a  great  MOM. 

Peggy  Klock,  Pupil 


Memorial   Day 

We  have  a  picnic  on  Memorial  Day.  We  have  hot 
dogs  and  ice  cream.  I  like  picnics.  They  are  fun. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


Picnic 

On  Thursday  I  went  to  a  picnic  in  Valley  Forge. 
In  the  picnic  I  met,  Elly,  Peggy  and  Kathy.  I  saw 
a  snake,  a  monkey,  a  turtle,  a  rooster  and  a  goat. 
It  was  a  cloudy  day  but  I  enjoyed  watching  the 
animals.  I  like  playing  with  the  snake.  The  snake 
went  into  my  sweater  and  stayed  there.  The  snake 
is   a   soft   animal.  Then   we   got  ready  for   lunch.  I 


had  fried  chicken,  a  roll,  potato  chips,  pretzels, 
cheese  curls,  and  apple  juice.  I  had  cookies,  cup- 
cake, brownies  for  dessert.  After  lunch  we  played 
with  the  balloons.  We  sat  on  the  balloons  and  broke 
it.  We  also  played  the  "Potato  Game"  and  "Musical 
Rug-  Game."  I  got  some  bubble  gums,  candies,  whis- 
tle and  a  spoon.  When  the  picnic  was  over  we  went 
back  to  the  car  and  went  to  school. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,   Pupil 


Telephone  Call 

On  Monday  night  I  talked  to  my  Dad  and  Mom. 
They  told  me  that  I  am  getting  a  stereo  and  a  tape 
recorder.  I  am  also  getting  a  TV  set.  They  came 
on  the  Visitors'  Day  Program.  My  Dad  and  Mom 
watched  me  in  the  Bell  Choir,  Dancing  and  the  Play. 
They  liked  the  program.  They  said  that  the  program 
was  wonderful.  After  the  Visitors'  Day  Program  I 
asked  my  Dad  if  I  could  come  home  for  the  weekend 
to  see  the  Rutt's  family.  I  want  to  see  Tom,  Molly, 
Tommy,  Christopher  and  Maura. 

When  I  go  home  I  am  going  to  ask  my  doctor 
if  I  could  go  on  diet.  I  am  going  to  ask  what  food 
I  can  eat. 

I  am  also  going  to  my  Dad's  office  and  talk  to 
the  secretary  if  I  can  type  some  letters. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Bell  Choir 

I  am  in  the  Bell  Choir.  Mrs.  Ou  teaches  me  to 
ring  the  bell.  On  the  Visitors'  Day  Program  the  Bell 
Choir  played  "My  Country  'Tis  Of  Thee,"  "Oh  Su- 
sanna," "Early  One  Morning,"  and  "Work  for  the 
Night  is  Coming."  I  try  my  best  to  ring  the  bell 
correctly. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


The  Yellow  Airplane 

I  have  a  toy  airplane.  It  is  yellow.  I  like  to  play 
with  my  airplane. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Alphabet  Game 

In  class  we  played  the  "Alphabet  Game."  Our 
teacher  gives  us  a  letter  and  then  we  have  to  tell 
her  a  word  or.  words  that  begins  with  that  letter. 
Sometimes  I  could  tell  if  my  classmates  give  a  wrong 
word.  I  think  this  is  a  fun  game.  I  like  it. 

Michael   Mazurek    Pupil 


Music  Maker 

On  Visitor's  Day  we  had  a  program.  We  had  a 
play  called  "The  Little  Circus  Donkey."  I  was  the 
music  maker  on  the  play.  We  did  a  parade  before 
land  after  the  play.  Then  after  the  program  I  met 
my  Mom  and  Dad.  They  said  I  looked  great  on  the 
play. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Rain 

It  is  raining  today.  Rain  makes  plants  grow.  It 
makes  the  grass  green.  Sometimes  I  like  rain  and 
sometimes  I  don't. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


Milk 

I    like   milk.    I   always    ask   for  more   by    saying 
'more  milk,  please." 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


School 

I  am  Marguerite  Spalding.  I  go  to  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind.  This  is  my  new  school.  I  met  new 
friends.  I  play  with  them  everyday.  I  had  fun. 
Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


Class 

In  class,  I  work  with  my  pegs  and  simple  puz- 
zles. I  use  my  fingers  a  lot.  I  enjoyed  doing  my 
work. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

The  spring  session  of  our  school  is  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Since  Easter,  activities  have  esca- 
lated with  trips  to  other  schools  for  programs  (pre- 
sented and  attended)  to  variety  shows,  to  the  cir- 
cus, to  the  baseball  game,  to  lunch  off  the  grounds, 
to  parties,  to  civic  organization  affairs,  to  picnics, 
to  parks,  to  the  zoo,  to  the  Special  Olympics. 

Two  of  our  special  days  are  our  annual  Visitors' 
Day  and  Graduation  Day. 

Many  of  the  lovely  trips  and  parties  carried  out 
for  the  pupils  are  only  possible  through  the  kind- 
ness and  generosity  of  friends  of  the  school. 

These  enriching  activities  are  in  addition  to  the 
regularly  scheduled  individual  programs  planned 
and  executed  for  each  of  our  pupils. 

We  are  indeed  appreciative  of  the  members  of 
the  staff  who  day  in,  day  out  touch  the  lives  of  our 
young  ones — through  the  care  and  training  and  in- 
struction. Care  is  defined  to  be  personal,  health, 
nutritional,  supervisory. 

We  also  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the  fam- 
ilies and  the  sponsoring  agencies  of  the  pupils. 

This  issue  carries  the  information  relative  to 
the  summer  departures.  Please  note. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive    Director 
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FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 
SUMMER  RECESS- 1983 

Flight  Departures  —  Thursday,  July  14,  1983 

Flight  Returns  —  Thursday,  Sept.  8,  1983 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 

We  again  realize  we  have  to  re-state  the  pro- 
cedures for  flight  departures  and  arrivals  at  the 
airport. 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  pupils  to 
the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  purpose; 
and  we  schedule  our  transportation  and  personnel 
to  meet  all  arriving  flight  pupils  at  the  airport  on 
the  particular  date  set  for  that  purpose.  Everyone's 
cooperation  is  sincerely  appreciated.  It  creates  seri- 
ous problems  when  we  do  not  receive  the  necessary 
information  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  Please  read 
carefully  the  paragraphs  below. 

DEPARTURES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

1.    We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week  ahead 
of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  pupils,  whether 


they  are  flying  escorted  or  unescorted.  This  will 
permit  the  checking  of  luggage  BEFORE  the 
pupil  goes  to  the  flight  departure  gate  to  board 
the  plane,  as  we  must  now  take  all  unescorted 
pupils  TO   THE   DEPARTURE   GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  pupil's  ultimate  departure  gate)  because  we 
must  turn  the  pupil  over  to  the  escort  at  the 
escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to  know  a 
week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  airline,  flight 
date,  flight  due  time,  flight  number,  and  where 
■     the  flight  is  coming  from. 

ARRIVALS    IN    PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the  air- 
line on  which  the  pupil  will  be  arriving,  his 
flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

2.  If  the  pupil  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  es- 
cort's name  and  relationship  to  the  pupil.  We 
need  to  know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is 
checked  or  hand  carried.  The  pupil  will  be  met 
at  his  arrival  gate. 


A  Summer  Creed 

I  believe  in  the  flowers,  and  their  glorious  indifference 
to  the  changes  of  the  morrow. 

I  believe  in  the  birds,  and  their  implicit  trust  in  the 
loving   Providence  that  feeds  them. 

I  believe  in  the  prayer-chanting  brooks,  as  they  mur- 
mur a  sweet  hope  of  finding  the  far  distant  sea  to  which 
they   patiently   run. 

I  believe  in  the  whispering  winds,  for  they  teach  me 
to  listen  to  the  still  small  voice  within  my  feverish  soul. 

I  believe  in  the  vagrant  clouds,  as  they  remind  me 
that  life,  like  a  summer  day,  must  have  some  darkness 
to   reveal   its   hidden   meaning. 

I  believe  in  the  soft-speaking  rains,  accented  with  warm 
tears,  telling  me  that  nothing  will  grow  save  it  be  fertilized 
with  tears. 

I  believe  in  the  golden  hush  of  the  sunsets,  reflecting 
a  momentary  glory  of  that  world  beyond  my  little  horizon. 

I  believe  in  the  soft-falling  dew,  revealing  the  infinite 
spring   of  living  waters  for  things  parched   and  withered. 

I  believe  in  the  holiness  of  twilight,  as  it  gives  me  a 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  I  know  that  I  am  not 
alone.  And  whatever  else  I  believe  is  enshrined  in  those 
abiding  feelings  that  lie  too  deep  for  words. 
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How  They  Got  That  Way 

JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  who  made  millions  Of 
dollars  during  his  lifetime,  started  out  in  life 
hoeing  potatoes  at  four  cents  an  hour. 

Basil  Zaharoff,  the  great  munitions  dealer, 
was  thrown  into  jail  the  first  time  he  visited 
London.  Thirty  years  later  he  was  knighted  there 
by  the  King  of  England. 

The  first  time  Greta  Garbo  ever  posed  for  a 
motion  picture  camera,  it  was  as  a  model  for 
women's  hats. 

Lawrence  Tibbett,  internationally  famous  Me- 
tropolitan Opera  star,  first  saw  the  inside  of  that 
building  from  the  $2.20  standing  room  space,  be- 
cause he  couldn't  afford  to  buy  a  seat. 

Twenty  dollars  a  week  was  all  the  salary  Joan 
Crawford  drew  in  her  first  job  on  the  stage.  She 
was  a  dancer  in  a  road  show  which  closed  two 
weeks  after  it  opened. 

Charles  Dickens,  who  later  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  highest  paid  authors  in  the 
history  of  literature,  got  absolutely  nothing  for  the 
first  nine  stories  of  his  which  were  published.  He 
received  only  five  dollars  for  his  tenth  story. 

-Andrew  Carnegie,  the  great  steel  magnate  who 
earned  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  during 
his  lifetime,  was  paid  only  two  cents  an  hour  on 
his  first  job. 

Guglielmo  Marconi  had  perfected  his  wireless 
to  the  stage  where  it  was  recognized  as  a  trans- 
Atlantic  transmission,  and  was  a  world  sensation 
when  he  was  only  27  years  of  age. 

Sir  Malcolm  Campbell,  the  well-known  auto 
racer  and  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Lloyd's  of  London,  was  19  when  he  devised  the 
idea  of  libel  insurance  for  newspapers.  He  was 
wealthy  in  his  own  right  when  he  was  21. 

Upton  Sinclair,  the  author,  was  already  earn- 
ing an  average  of  $70  a  week  for  writing  short 
stories  for  boys'  magazines  at  the  age  of  20. 

Francis  Yeats-Brown,  famous  soldier  and  auth- 
or of  "The  Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer,"  was  only 
19  years  old  when  he  joined  the  Royal  Bengal 
Lancers. 


Each  new  day  is  an  opportunity  to  start  all 
over  again  ...  to  cleanse  our  minds  and  hearts 
anew,  and  to  clarify  our  vision.  And  let  us  not 
clutter  up  today  with  the  leavings  of  other  days. — 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


How  much  easier  our  work  would  be  if  we  put 
forth  as  much  effort  trying  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  it  as  most  of  us  do  trying  to  find  excuses 
for  not  properly  attending  to  it. 


The  man  who  is  always  killing  time  is  really 
killing  his  own  chances  in  life;  while  the  man 
who  is  destined  to  success  is  the  man  who  makes 
time  live  by  making  it  useful. — Arthur  Brisbane. 


-™, .^^  The  winds  and  waves  are  always  on 

LJ>^~^  the  side  of  the  ablest    navigators. — 
Gibbon. 


Enjoy    Life 


Begin  each  day  with  a  kind  thought,  and  a 
word  of  praise.  Do  something  to  help  another. 
Take  satisfaction  in  the  goodness  and  kindness 
you  see  in  the  people  about  you.  Observe  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Love  the  flowers,  and  listen 
to  the  birds.  Look  up  at  the  stars.  You  can  be 
happy  if  you  will. 

You  will  do  more  and  better  work,  you  will 
mean  more  to  your  friends,  you  will  have  more 
influence,  if  you  maintain  a  cheerful  attitude.  Hap- 
piness is  not  a  matter  of  wealth  or  station;  it  is 
a  matter  of  temperament  and  will.  To  be  happy 
does  not  mean  to  be  self-satisfied,  or  indifferent 
to  poverty,  but  it  does  mean  that  you  can  rise 
above  circumstances,  that  you  can  have  a  part  in 
creating  the  atmosphere  in  which  your  life  shall 
be  lived. 

Begin  today  with  a   kind    thought. 
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Careless  Proofreading 

THE  EDITOR  of  a  small  town  weekly  was  se- 
verely critized  because  of  an  error  appearing 
in  his  paper,  and  in  the  next  issue  he  had  this 
to  say  about  it: 

"Yes,  we  know  there  are  some  errors  in  last 
week's  paper.  We  will  further  agree  that  there 
were  some  errors  in  the  issue  of  the  week  before, 
but  before  bawling  us  out  too  unmercifully  about 
it,  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to  these  facts: 
In  an  ordinary  newspaper  column  there  are  10,000 
letters,  and  there  are  seven  possible  wrong  posi- 
tions for  each  letter,  making  70,000  chances  to 
make  errors  and  several  million  chances  for  trans- 
positions. There  are  48  columns  in  this  paper, 
so  you  can  readily  see  the  chances  for  mistakes. 
Did  you  know  that  in  the  sentence,  'To  be  or  not 
to  be',  by  transpositions  alone,  2,759,022  errors 
can  be  made?  Now  aren't  you  sorry  you  got  mad 
about  that  little  mistake  last  week?" 
o 


No  liberal  man  would  ever  impute  a  charge  of 
unsteadiness  to  another  for  having  changed  his 
opinion. — Cicero. 


No  matter  how  handsome  or  how  homely  you 
are,  you  still  look  better  when  you  smile. 
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WHAT  ADAPTIVE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
IS  AND  HOW  YOU  TEST 

It  is  very  important  to  understand  what  adaptive 
physical  education  is  and  how  you  set  up  a  program 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students.  Adaptive  physi- 
cal education  can  be  very  beneficial  to  all  students 
involved,  if  the  program  designed  meets  each  stu- 
dent's own  individual  needs.  The  following  article 
will  explain  what  adaptive  physical  education  is 
and  will  also  explain  how  and  what  type  of  testing 
should  be  used  to  meet  each  individual  student's 
needs. 

ADAPTIVE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

"Adaptive  physical  education  is  a  diversified 
program  of  developmental  activities :  games,  sports, 
and  rhythms  suited  to  the  interests,  capacities,  and 
limitations  of  students  with  disabilities  who  may 
not  safely  or  successfully  engage  in  unrestricted 
participation  in  the  vigorous  activities  of  the  gen- 
eral physical  education  program."  A  program  com- 
pletely adapted  to  the  child's  needs  will  necessarily 
comprise  all  the  programs  previously  and  currently 
described  as  modified,  restricted,  corrective  posture 
limited  light  activity.  Such  a  program  is  adapted 
to  the  needs,  interest,  and  most  of  all  to  the  abilities 
of  each  student.  Generally  speaking,  within  the 
school  systems  of  Pennsylvania,  all  adaptive  physi- 
cal education  classes  are  broken  down  into  two  spe- 
cific categories:  modified  physical  education  and 
remedial  physical  education.  A  modified  physical 
education  class  would  be  a  class  in  which  you  would 
merely  take  the  well-known  physical  education  ac- 
tivities and  adapt  them  to  special  restrictions  which 
are  needed.  This  would  naturally  be  the  ultimate 
goal  of  an  adaptive  physical  education  program.  On 
the  other  hand,  remedial  physical  education  is  the 
scientific  use  of  specific  bodily  movements  to  re- 
store normal  strength  and  function  to  affected  body 
parts.  This  type  program  is  individually  designed 
to  serve  students  who  have  physical  defects  and 
orthopedic  deviations  which  can  be  corrected,  im- 
proved, or  prevented  from  becoming  worse  through 
carefully  selected  exercises. 

The  most  important  factor  for  setting  up  the 
adaptive  physical  education  program  is  that  it  meets 
each  and  every  need  for  each  individual  student, 
whereas  a  general  physical  education  program  is 
designed  to  provide  a  general  program  in  which 
the  students  involved  will  receive  a  general  idea 
of  how  to  play  a  variety  of  sport  activities  and  ob- 
tain a  chance  to  participate  in  a  general  fitness 
program. 

Students  involved  in  an  adaptive  physical  edu- 
cation program  usually  fall  into  one  or  more  of  the 
following  groups: 

1).    Those    seeking    to    adapt    themselves    to     a 
permanent   condition. 

2).    Those    desiring    to    rehabilitate    a    physical 
disability. 

3).    Those  requiring   limited   physical   activity. 

4).    Those   recommended     for     a     developmental 
program. 
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An  adaptive  physical  education*,  program  must  be 
based  on  a  medical  examination  and  recommenda- 
tions by  a  physician,  on  principles  and  practices 
applicable  to  the  individual's  condition.  Through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  physician,  occupational 
and  physical  therapists  and  the  physical  education 
teacher,  each  individual  student's  needs  can  be 
classified;  then  the  program  can  be  based  on  these 
needs;  and  therefore  the  student's  ultimate  needs 
can  be  eventually  met;  and,  if  nothing  else,  it  can 
at  least  be  maintained;  if  not  improved,  however 
slight  it  may  be.  Specifically  adapted  physical  edu- 
cation should  permit  each  child  to  attain  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1).  An  understanding  of  his  physical  poten- 
tialities as  well  as  his  limitations  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  need  to  live  with  them. 

2).  A  correction  of  remedial  defects  and  an  im- 
provement of  posture  mechanics. 

3).  Organic  vigor  within  the  scope  of  the  handi- 
caps or  limitations. 

4).  A  competency  in  which  a  variety  of  skills 
and  safety  habits  for  participation  in  rec- 
reational sports  and  games. 

5).  Social  efficiency  in  group  membership  and 
leadership  in  physical  activity. 

TESTING   TO    CHOOSE    CORRECT   EXERCISES 

How  do  you  choose  the  correct  exercises?  It  is 
simply  done  by  testing.  Posture  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  to  test  in  any  adaptive  physical  educa- 
tion program.  This  is  because  without  good  pos- 
ture you  cannot  have  good  physical  health.  Pre- 
ventive measures  instituted  early  and  continually 
by  parents,  classroom  teachers,  and  physical  edu- 
cators in  emphasizing  good  posture  in  standing,  sit- 
ting, walking,  and  carrying  may  prevent  or  at  least 
maintain  posture  deformities.  Correcting  poor  pos- 
ture is  probably  the  most  tedious  and  frustrating 
job  for  all  those  individuals  involved,  but  is  the 
most  important  factor  for  the  student's  future  in 
any  or  everything  they  may  attempt  to  do. 

Tests  used  in  adaptive  physical  education  classes 
to  classify  students  would  be  a  physical  fitness 
test,  height  and  weight  measurements,  strength 
measurements,  circumferential  (girth)  measure- 
ments, linear  measurements,  fat  measurements, 
postural  scales,  walking  test,  flexibility,  and  foot 
measurements.  These  tests  will  help  determine  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  students.  After 
testing  the  students  you  would  then  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed to  set  up  the  program  which  would  best  fit 
their  needs. 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS   TEST 

In  general  this  test  will  help  determine  the 
physical  fitness  of  each  individual  student  and  will 
help  determine  in  what  areas  the  individual  needs 
to  develop  a  more  physical,  fit  body.  The  concept 
of  physical  fitness  includes  the  following  elements: 
strength,  muscular  fitness,  circulo-respiratory  en- 
durance, flexibility,  and  cardio-vascular  fitness. 
The  type  of  tests   used   in  physical   fitness  testing 


mi 


and  various  other  types  of  testing  is  basically  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  physical  education  teacher. 

HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  MEASUREMENTS 

This  test  should  be  a  routine  and  taken  regu- 
larly. It  is  up  to  the  physical  education  teacher, 
nurse,  or  doctor  how  often  it  should  be  taken.  The 
particular  value  of  this  measurement  would  be  in 
keeping  a  record  of  the  progress  made  by  children 
suffering   from   nutritional    disturbances. 

STRENGTH  MEASUREMENTS 

The  simplest  way  in  determining  this  measure- 
ment would  be  to  determine  the  total  amount  of 
weight  a  child  can  lift  once  or  ten  times.  This  will 
help  determine  where  the  weakness  and  strengths 
are;  and  then  a  modified  weight  lifting  program 
can  be  set  up. 

CIRCUMFERENTIAL    (GIRTH) 
MEASUREMENTS 

This  test  is  done  by  using  a  tape  measure  to  de- 
termine increases  or  decreases  in  the  girth  of  the 
body.  This  is  useful  in  appraising  muscular  devel- 
opment and  gains  or  losses  in  fat  and  subcutaneous 
tissues.  You  measure  various  parts  of  the  body, 
keeping  a  record  and  continuing  to  measure  these 
same  parts,  comparing  the  first  results  to  future 
results  to  see  if  any  progress  has  been  made. 

LINEAR  MEASUREMENTS 

In  this  test  an  instrument  called  a  sliding  fat 
caliper  is  used  to  determine  changes  that  occur 
in  the  lengths  and  widths  of  body  parts.  Example: 
Width  of  foot  with  and  without  weight  bearing, 
which  may  indicate  weakness  in  structure  of  foot. 
Other  body  parts  that  can  be  used  in  this  test  would 
be  shoulders,  chest,  hips,  and  selected  areas  of 
arms  and  legs. 

FAT   MEASUREMENTS 

In  this  test  an  instrument  called  a  fat  caliper 
is  used.  This  is  of  great  value  in  determining  ap- 
praisal of  physical  status.  Double  layers  of  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  and  fat  may  be  measured  at  se- 
lected points  of  the  body,  which  are  then  compared 
to  norms;  and  are  an  indication  of  the  needs  for 
weight  gaining  and  losing. 

POSTURE  SCALES 

There  are  two  ways  of  conducting  this  test, 
which  can  be  combined.  You  have  the  student  stand 
as  straight  as  he/she  can  and  by  direct  observation 
and  taking  a  picture,  for  future  reference,  you  can 
determine  whether  there  are  any  posture  abnormali- 
ties. A  plumb  line  may  be  used  as  a  point  of  ref- 
erence. 


WALK  TEST 

This  test  can  also  be  done  by  direct  observation. 
You  would  ask  the  student  to  walk  and  observe 
his/her  walking  pattern,  while  looking  for  possible 


deviations,  such  as  the  lack  of  a  bilateral  pattern, 
toeing  in  or  out,  etc.  If  you  had  the  use  of  a  movie 
camera  it  would  be  beneficial  to  use  it  for  your 
records  and  for  future  reference  to  see  if  any 
changes  have  occurred. 


FLEXIBILITY  MEASUREMENTS 

This  testing  is  usually  incorporated  in  physical 
fitness  testing;  because  the  exercises  the  students 
would  do  can  also  be  used  to  measure  flexibility. 
Additional  ones  may  be  needed  but  can  easily  be 
fitted   into  physical  fitness  testing. 

FOOT   MEASUREMENTS 

This  test  can  be  subjectively  done  by  the  teach- 
er; but  for  permanent  records  foot  prints  should 
be  used.  Now  that  you  have  finished  testing  the 
students  you  are  ready  to  set  up  your  adaptive 
physical  education  program,  based  on  the  results 
and  needs  of  each  student. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  add  one  remaining 
thought  for  anyone  involved  in  working  with  the 
handicapped.  "Every  teacher,  parent,  and  anyone 
who  may  be  involved  has  the  potential  to  aid  the 
handicapped  child  and  to  direct  him  onto  a  path 
of  healthful  living.  There  are  some  moments  of  dis- 
couragement while  working  with  these  specialized 
students,  and  the  time  and  effort  expended  may  be 
questioned.  In  school,  at  home,  no  matter  where, 
one  must  never  forget  that  the  handicapped  child 
is  no  less  a  person,  no  less  an  individual,  than  any 
other  human  beings.  His  talents  may  be  few,  his 
promises  slight;  but  he  is  none  the  less  a  member 
of  mankind,  cast  in  the  same  mold,  made  of  the 
same  clay.  He  claims  equal  rights  with  others  in 
regard  to  his  fellowman,  and  to  guidance  and  in- 
struction designed  to  stimulate  his  growth  to  the 
fullest  stature  his  powers  permits.  He,  too,  must 
be  helped  to  stand  on  his  own  two  feet  and  face 
the  world,  self-reliant  and  unafraid.  'With  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all'  must  be  the 
teacher's  watchword.  Any  other  point  of  view  denies 
the  faith  that  has  made  America  great." 
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THE  HANDFUL  OF  RICE 
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V )( "SHE  PRACTICE  of  throwing  rice  after  a 
departing  bride  and  groom  originated  in 
primitive  times.  Among  early  peoples  rice 
and  grain  were  emblems  of  productiveness,  and 
grain  of  some  sort  was  used  in  the  marriage 
rites  to  symbolize  fruitfulness  for  the  union. 

Rice  was  not  always  the  grain  used.  We  are 
told  that  an  old  Greek  custom  was  to  pour  flour 
and  sweetmeats  over  the  bride  and  groom,  to 
symbolize  an  abundance  of  all  that  is  sweet  and 
good  and  desirable.  There  are  records  of  wheat 
having  been  used  among  the  early  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  certain  peoples  used  corn. 

According  to  records  it  was  customary  in 
Greece  to  place  a  piece  of  raw  cotton  on  the 
mule  which  carried  away  the  bride's  dowry,  When 
the  mule,  bearing  the  dowry,  reached  the  bride- 
groom's house,  his  mother  repeated  the  little 
ceremony  and  placed  another  bit  of  cotton  on  the 
load.  The  purpose  was  to  insure  a  future  abund- 
ance of  all  good  things  for  the  bride  and  groom. 
*     *     * 

Rice  has  always  played  an  important  part 
in  the  Persian  marriage  ceremony.  Among  these 
people  rice  is  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  fruitful- 
ness. The  bride  and  groom,  after  marriage,  were 
required  to  meet  at  midnight  and  go  through 
this  ceremony:  The  sponsor  for  the  man  would 
touch  the  forehead  of  the  woman  and  ask  her 
if  she  would  have  the  man.  Replying  in  the 
affirmative,  she  gave  her  hand  to  him.  Then 
the  same  ceremony  was  gone  through  by  the 
sponsor  for  the  woman,  and  the  hands  of  the 
contracting  parties  were  joined.  After  this  cere- 
mony rice  was  scattered  over  them  and  prayers 
were   offered   for   their   fruitfulness. 

Some  authorities  think  the  practice  of  throw- 
ing rice  originated  in  an  entirely  different  man- 
ner. They  say  that  rice  was  thrown  after  the 
bride  and  groom  for  the  purpose  of  giving  food 
to  the  evil  influences  that  surrounded  them  as 
it  was  a   primitive    belief  that  evil  spirits    were 


always  present  at  a  marriage,  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  appeasing  these  spirits  and  keeping 
them  from  doing  injury  to  the  bridal  pair  that 
the  custom  of  rice  throwing  was  originated  many 
years  ago. 

*     *     * 

Still  another  theory  is  that  the  rice  is  an  in- 
ducement to  the  soul  of  the  bridegroom  to  stay. 
In  Celebes,  for  instance,  there  is  a  widespread 
belief  that  the  soul  of  the  bridegroom,  unless 
bribed,  is  likely  to  fly  away  at  marriage  and 
never  return.  To  prevent  this,  rice  is  scattered 
over  him.    Thus  the  soul  is  induced  to  remain. 

Among  the  various  peoples  the  act  of  eating 
rice  constitutes  marriage.  How  customs  such  as 
these  originated  is  not  known;  unless  eating  to- 
gether symbolized  living  together  and  eating  out 
of  the  same  dish,  and  rice  was  used  possibly 
because  it  happened  to  be  the  food  of  the  locality. 
We  know  that  primitive  peoples  always  ate  to- 
gether to  symbolize  friendship,  peace,  and  kin- 
ship. 

The  Batta  groom  is  obliged  to  sit  next  to  the 
bride  publicly  and  to  eat  rice  with  her  from  the 
same  dish.  At  Dyak  marriages,  the  bride  and 
groom  first  eat  together  and  then  are  sprinkled 
with  rice.  At  the  Malay  wedding,  friends  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  bride  and  groom  uncooked 
rice,  and  with  this  they  feed  each  other  simul- 
taneously. 

From  all  the  records  concerning  rice  that 
have  been  preserved,  it  would  seem  that  the  use 
of  rice  as  a  symbol  of  productiveness  or  fruit- 
fulness is  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  our 
custom. 

Thus,  when  you  cast  your  handful  of  rice 
after  the  bride  and  groom  what  you  are  really 
doing  is  indicating  to  them  your  wishes  for  their 
fruitfulness — a  sentiment  which  modern  society 
does  not  permit  you  to  express  in  the  ordinary 
way. 


Lovely 

f  June 

In  my  window  the  sunbeams  creep: 

In  at  my  window  there  comes  to  me                      ! 

',',        1  should  get  up,  for  I'm  not  asleep; 

The  drone  of  bees  in  the  locust  tree; 

!        A  bluebird  sings  in  the  hedge  without, 

1  watch   a   butterfly  'til   1   doubt 

Sunshine  and  fragrance  and  carolled  tune 

If  butterflies  know  what  they're  about:                   !! 

And  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  June. 

Twin  to  the  moths  that  follow  the  moon 

And  both  beloved  of  the  lovely  June.                    \ 

In  at  my  window  the  breezes  blow: 

They're  calling  me  lazy,  well  1  know; 

In  at  the  window  the  sunbeams  glide, 

A  squirrel  chatters  a   bold   reproof 

Why  miss  a  world  like  the  world  outside? 

Though  1  left  the  nuts  he  found  on  the  roof; 

A  thousand  blossoms  of  every  shade, 

I've  always  wanted  to  lie  till  noon 

Up  and  away,  for  they  pass  so  soon,                    ; 

Some  lazy,  wonderful  day  in  June. 

The  miracle-working  days  of  June! 
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Opportunities 


SUDDENLY... 


The  Chinese  have  a  proverb, 
"The  gods  cannot  help  a  man 
who  loses  opportunities."  One 
of  the  great  values  of  thrift  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  enables  us 
to  grasp  opportunities  when  they 
come. 

"I  had  a  fine  opportunity  but 
was  not  able  to  take  advantage 
of  it  because  I  could  not  raise 
the  money."  This  statement, 
often  heard,  typifies  the  expe- 
riences of  many.  Disraeli  pointed 
out  that  "the  greatest  secret  of 
success  in  life  is  to  be  ready 
when  your  opportunity  comes." 
There  are  a  great  many  ways  to 
be  ready  when  your  opportunity 
comes  and  all  of  them  are  the 
results  of  thrift.  If  we  are  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities 
for  advancement  we  must  be 
ready  from  the  standpoint  of 
education,  ability,  health  and 
money. 


Being  Kind 


Does  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
we  owe  a  duty  to  each  other — 
the  duty  of  being  kind? 

I  dare  say  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  us  who  has  not  received 
kindness — great  or  small  ones — 
from  those  large-hearted  people 
who  make  the  world  better  for 
having  lived  in  it. 

I  have  been  the  recipient  of 
many  kindnesses,  and  the  feel- 
ing it  inspires  in  one  is  the  im- 
pulse to  be  kind  to  other  people 
in  turn. 

Kindness  warms  our  heart,  and 
should  kindle  the  desire  to  dis- 
tribute its  sunny  effects. 

We  bring  a  smile  to  the  faces 
of  other  people  as  well  as  our 
own,  by  the  practice  of  those 
little  courtesies  which  cost  no- 
thing more  than  kind  thought. 

Make  people  feel  you  care  for 
them,  if  in  ever  such  a  small 
way,  and  you  will  make  their 
world  all  the  brighter. 


Once  upon  a  time  a  man  in- 
vented and  manufactured  glasses 
with  which  people  could  see  their 
own  faults.  He  died  shortly  after, 
— poor  man,  he  starved  to  death. 
o 

Learn  from  your  mistakes  but 
don't  cry  over  them.  We  best 
redeem  the  past  by  forgetting  it. 


Joe  frier- man 


Suddenly  It's  Spring 

Long   it's   been,  and   dark,  and   cold, 
And  now  come  slush  and   mud 
As  old  Winter  slacks  its  hold — 
But  look!    A  tree's  in  bud! 

Comes  a  sudden  bitter  blast, 
But  still  the  sun  is  there — 
And  you  seem  to  sense  at  last 
A  softness  in  the  air. 

It's  no  longer  just  a  dream 
This  lengthening  of   days; 
Willows  by  the  lake  and  stream 
Unfold  a  golden  haze. 

You  can  scarce  believe  it's  true: 
In    swamps  the  peepers  sing. 
Suddenly  the  sky  is  blue — 
And  suddenly — it's  Spring! 
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news  release: 


2)    Develop  a  device  to  allow  a  bjind  person  to  cor- 
rectly mix  insulin  dosage. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Contact:  John  F.  Mulvihill,  Jr. 

212/620-2020 

About  one  in  twenty,  or  11  million  Americans 
are  known  to  have  diabetes.  It  is  estimated  that 
another  one  in  forty,  or  5-6  million,  are  undiagnosed 
diabetics.  For  approximately  800,000  of  these  in- 
dividuals, the  emotional  and  physical  impact  of  this 
disease  has  been  further  compounded  by  some  de- 
gree of  vision  loss  and  the  real  threat  of  total  blind- 
ness, brought  on  by  diabetes. 

Although  very  few  cases  of  diabetic  blindness 
were  known  to  the  medical  profession  as  recently 
as  the  1930's,  today,  diabetes  is  the  second  largest 
cause  of  new  blindness  in  the  United  States.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  convened  a  National  Task  Force  on  Diabetes 
and  Blindness,  last  year.  The  charge  to  the  group 
was  to  "identify  the  problems  faced  by  blind  dia- 
betics and  to  recommend  remedial  actions  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Foundation." 

The  work  of  the  Task  Force,  chaired  by  Dr. 
Stephen  Podolsky  has  revealed  that  92%  of  all 
blind  diabetics  are  over  the  age  of  50,  and  40%  are 
over  the  age  of  70.  The  major  problems  faced  by  blind 
diabetics  include:  1)  Most  diabetics  were  given 
little  or  no  information  upon  diagnosis,  about  the 
immediate  or  long-range  effects  of  the  disease. 
2)  Most  blind  diabetics  are  totally  dependent  on 
sighted  individuals  for  accurate  home  measurements 
of  urine  and  blood  glucose  levels  and  the  proper 
mixture,  measurement  and  injection  of  insulin,  3) 
Lack  of  equal  access  to  rehabilitation  services  off- 
ered by  agencies  serving  blind  and  visually  impaired 
persons,  4)  discrimination  in  employment  and  in 
insurance  matters,  and  5)  feelings  of  guilt  over  not 
having  more  strictly  followed,  prescribed  dietary 
regimes  for  control  of  their  diabetes.  Among  indi- 
viduals between  30  and  50  years  of  age,  those  with 
diabetes  stand  an  86%  greater  chance  of  becoming 
blind  than  the  general  population;  therefore,  the 
problems  of  access  to  rehabilitation  services  and 
employment  opportunities,  in  addition  to  insurabil- 
ity, greatly  limits  their  ability  to  pursue  their  ca- 
reer and  family  objectives.  A  problem  noted  by  the 
Task  Force,  or  particular  concern  to  older  blinded 
diabetics,  is  their  lack  of  transportation,  making  it 
difficult  to  keep  active  within  their  community.  Re- 
maining physically  active  is  critical  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  health  for  all  diabetics. 

Recommendations 

At  its  first  meeting  last  year,  The  Task  Force 
made  eight  recommendations  to  the  Foundation  for 
future  action.  They  are: 

\ )    Develop    audible     readout    home    blood    glucose 
testing  devices. 
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3)  Prepare  a  high-impact  short  motion  picture  film 
and  audio  cassette  demonstrating  use  of  such 
blood  glucose  testing  devices  and  mixed  dosage 
insulin  devices  by  a  blind  person  with  diabetes. 

4)  Request  each  State  agency  serving  blind  per- 
sons to  assign  a  person  in  the  field  of  rehabili- 
tation to  be  the  ombudsman  and  to  be  account- 
able for  the  provision  of  rehabilitation  services 
to  blind  persons  with  diabetes  not  only  for  per- 
sona] adjustment  services  but  also  for  higher 
education  and  employment. 

5)  Develop  intensive  in-service  training  program 
or  programs  for  those  persons  assigned  in  each 

state. 

6)  Encourage  the  development  in  each  state  of  a 
registry  of  blind  persons  with  diabetes. 

7)  Promote  the  development  of  a  network  of  grass- 
roots patient  support  groups. 

8)  Develop  concise,  professionally  prepared  mate- 
rials on  diabetes  and  blindness  for  use  by  pa- 
tients, public   and  professionals. 


The  Task  Force  held  its  last  meeting  on  Friday, 
April  29th  at  9:00  a.m.,  in  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  NYC.  On  the 
agenda  were  demonstrations  of  an  audible  urine 
glucose  analyzer,  as  well  as  a  blood  glucometer  with 
speech  output.  There  also  was  a  review  of  a  new 
publication  on  diabetes  and  blindness,  a  discussion 
on  high  priority  recommendations  and  the  assign-  | 
ment  of  task  force  members  to  subcommittees  for 
further  development   of  these  recommendations. 

The  Task  Force  is  made  up  of  adult  blind  dia- 
betics, parents  of  blind  diabetic  children,  physi- 
cians  and   nurses   and   rehabilitation   specialists. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a 
national,  non-profit  organization  which  provides 
both  direct  and  technical  assistance  services  to  blind 
and  visually  impaired  persons  and  their  families, 
professionals  in  specialized  agencies  for  the  blind, 
community  agencies,  organizations,  schools  and 
corporations. 

Direct  services  include  information  and  refer- 
ral to  blind  persons,  their  families  and  profession- 
als, special  consumer  products,  recording  and  rec- 
ord and  tape  duplication  of  talking  books  under  a 
contract  from  the  National  Library  Service  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  a  travel  identi- 
fication service,  and  general  educational  materials. 
Technical  assistance  services  include  training,  con- 
sultation, professional  publications,  public  infor- 
mation, and  social  and  technological  research. 


Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  JUNE,  1983  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 

APPRECIATIVENESS  Robert  Gaither 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    Noel    Bourgeois 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Peggy    Klock 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   Kurt   Blanding 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS   Maurice    Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Jacqueline  Andonian 

(has  pride  in  her  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Ginger  Miller 

(means  what  she  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION  Peggy  Klock 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Kurt  Blanding 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS   Kurt    Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE   Cissy  Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Patrick   Lewchenko 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Adrianne  Keely 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 


PURPOSEFULNESS  Joseph  Farlow 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  Jacqueline  Andonian 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you 
can  do  so  by  employing  the  following  language: 
"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
sum  of  $- — -  (or  "—  per  cent  of  my  net  estate" 
or  "the  following  stocks  and  bonds  ——")  to  be 
used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on  behalf  of  multi- 
handicapped  Blind  Children".  | 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of    what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  biind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 
Peggy  Ellen   Klock,  Class  of   1983 

Peggy  was  born  on  March  28,  1962.  She  previ- 
ously attended  the  River  Crest  School  and  was 
enrolled  at  Royer-Greaves  School  on  September  1, 
1969.  Over  the  years  Peggy  has  made  significant 
gains  in  all  areas  of  programming.  From  the  little 
girl  who  initially  needed  a  great  deal  of  assistance 
she  has   developed  into  an   independent  young  lady. 

In  her  years  at  Royer-Greaves  Peggy  has  par- 
ticipated in  many  activities  in  addition  to  work  in 
the  classroom.  She  has  been  involved  in  Sunday 
School,  Special  Olympics  swimming,  Scouting,  spe- 
cial field  trips,  and  this  year  Peggy  participated  in 
the  Career  Education  program  at  the  Chester  County 
Association  for  Blind  Sheltered  Workshop  in  Coats- 
ville,  Pa. 

We  will  all  miss  this  sweet  young  lady  and  we 
will  miss  the  close  relationship  with  her  family 
that  has  developed  over  the  years.  We  wish  the 
best  for  Peggy  and  are  most  pleased  that  upon 
graduation,  Peggy  will  be  living  in  a  community 
home  in  Conshohocken  and  attending  a  workshop  in 
Lower  Merion.  We  know  she  will  continue  to  de- 
velop new  skills  and  will  continue  to  make  her 
parents  and  us  very  proud.  We  will  all  miss  Peggy 
as  she  has  been  a  member  of  our  school  family  for 
many  years.  I  think  Peggy  deserves  a  warm  round 
of  applause. 
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Kevin  Wood,   Class  of   1983 

Kevin  was  born  on  May  26,  1962  and  was  en- 
rolled at  Royer-Greaves  School  on  May  3,  1971.  As 
with  Peggy,  Kevin  has  made  many  gains  in  his  years 
at  Royer-Greaves.  He  has  improved  in  all  areas  of 
programming  and  continues  to  develop  degrees  of 
independence  in  all  skill  areas. 

Kevin  has  participated  in  many  extra  activities 
here  at  school  —  Scouting,  swimming,  and  attend- 
ing special  parties  and  field  trips. 

As  Kevin   is   leaving  us  today  we  want  to  wish 
him  and  his  family  the  best.  His  family's   continu- 
ing love  and  interest  in  Kevin  are  one  of  his  great-  | 
est  assets.  Hopefully,  in  the  near  future  Kevin  will  | 
be  placed  in  a  residential  program  near  his  home, 
and  I  know  he  will  continue  to  gain   new  skills. 

We  will  all  miss   Kevin,   as  he,   like  Peggy,  has  | 
been  a  member  of  our  school  family  for  many  years. 
Kevin,    also    deserves    a  warm   round   of   applause. 


ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 
CERTIFICATE  ASSEMBLY 

June  10,  1983 

1:30  p.m. 

PROGRAM 


The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
Salute  to  the  Flag 

Bible    Reading    Robert    Meyerend 

Now  in  the  Days  of  Youth  Chorus 

II 

Presentation    of    Assembly    Anna    C.    Perry 

My  Song  Chorus 

Try  to  Remember  Chorus 

Peggy's  Achievements  Patricia  Sloan  LaMonica 

The  Times  of  Your  Life  Chorus 

Bless  the  Beasts  and  the  Children  Chorus 

Kevin's  Achievemtns  _ Patricia  Sloan  LaMonica 

Presentation  of  Certificates 

and  Gifts  H.  Herbert  Royer 

Let  There  Be  Peace  on  Earth  Chorus 

Closing   Prayer   Robert   Meyerend 

AULD  LANG  SYNE 

Music   under   the   direction   of  Chhu-Swei   Ou 

Backdrop  prepared   by   Melencio   Dequillo 

GRADUATES 

MARGARET  ELLEN  KLOCK 

KEVIN  WOOD 


Memorial   Day 

May  30  was  Memorial  Day.  I  went  home  for  the 
weekend.  My  father  picked  me  up  at  school.  At 
home  I  played  records  —  "The  Mousercise",  "The 
Ape",  "Let's  'Get  the  Money",  "On  Top  of  Spag- 
hetti", and  "It's  a  Small  World." 

I  watched  a  show  about  Big  Bird  in  China. 
Oscar  had  a  pet.  There  was  a  monkey  dressed  up 
like  a  king.  I  like  the  show. 

I  also  watched  "Different  Strokes",  "Love  Boat", 
"Fantasy   Island",   and    "Action    News." 

My  sister's  friend  came  over  to  my  house.  Her 
name  is  Karen.  She  played  "Barbie"  with  me.  She 
played  "Pac-Man"  with  my  sister.  She  stayed  until 
supper.  We  ate  pizza,  potato  chips,  and  ice  cream. 

My  godparents  called  me  at  home.  They  wanted 
to  see  me  on  Sunday.  I  wanted  to  see  them,  too.  I 
like  them. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,   Pupil 
o 

Swimming 

I  go  to  the  YMCA  for  swimming.  Mr.  Pineda 
teaches  me  to  swim.  He  also  teaches  the  other  stu- 
dents to  swim.  I  like  swimming.  I  enjoy  being  in 
the  water. 

Joseph  Farlow,   Pupil 

o 

Hi 

I  say  "Hi"  to  my  friends.  I  smile  to  them.  I  give 
them  a  hug.  When  they  leave  I  wave  my  hand  and 
say  "bye-bye." 

Adrianne  Kelly,   Pupil 

o 

The  Baby  Bird 

I  heard  a  bird  chirp.  It  was  a  baby  bird.  The 
baby  bird  was  born  in  a  nest.  The  nest  is  up  in  a 
tree.  The  mother  bird  came  over  to  feed  the  baby 
bird.  I  wonder  what  it  is  like  being  raised  in  a  tree. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Grateful 

I  feel  good.  I  am  healthy.  I  have  a  book  that  I 
read  in  class.  I  am  learning  and  growing  this  year. 
In  my  book  I  can  find  fun  and  knowledge.  This  is 
a  good  book.  A  good  book  is  like  a  good  friend.  I 
am  grateful  for  all  these  things. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
o 

House 

I  have  a  book.  In  this  book  I  saw  a  house.  I  saw 
a  dog  in  the  house.  It  is  a  pretty  house. 

Maurice  Williams,   Pupil 
o 

Play 

I  play  on  the  playground.  I  swing  on  the  swing. 
I  play  on  the  merry-go-round.  I  play  with  toys.  I 
play  the  piano. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


I   Like 

I  like  to  sing  "Happy  Birthday"  and  "Farmei 
in  the  Dell".  I  like  to  play  on  the  playground  ana 
on  the  swings  and  horsey. 

Niki  Dati,  Pupil 
o 

Trip  to  the   Bee   Bee   Restaurant 

Joe,  Noel,  Robert,  Linda,  Peggy,  Pat  and  I  went 
to  the  Bee  Bee  Restaurant  in  the  Plymouth  Meet- 
ing Mall.  Mrs.  Ou,  Mrs.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Dequillo 
went  with  us. 

We  had  a  delicious  Chinese  dinner.  I  had  Beef 
Lo-Mein  (Chinese  spaghetti),  and  chicken  chow- 
mein  and  soda.  I  also  had  a  fortune  cookie.  It  said 
"Love  and  romance  are  important  factors  in  your 
life".    How   about  that!    It   sounds  good   to   me. 

I  enjoyed  our  trip  very  much  and  hope  we  can 
go  back  next  year. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Great  Valley   Newcomers  Picnic 

On  Thursday,  May  19th  we  went  to  the  Valley 
Forge  Newcomers  picnic.  When  we  arrived  at  Mrs. 
Brown's  residence,  we  were  welcomed  by  ladies. 
Julie  was  my  partner.  The  boys  and  girls  had  their 
own  partners,  too.  My  partner  took  me  for  a  walk. 
We  sat  down  on  the  picnic   chairs. 

Later  on  lunch  was  served.  We  had  chicken, 
carrots,  deviled  eggs,  rolls,  olives,  potato  chips, 
pretzels,  juice,  brownies,  cupcakes,  cookies,  and 
muffins.  I  had  one  helping  of  each. 

After  lunch  I  got  a  chance  to  lie  in  a  hammock. 
It  felt  like  a  swinging  bed.  After  resting  we  played 
games  —  bursting  balloons  and  "Musical  Potato". 
We  had  group  singing  also.  We  had  a  great  time 
at  the  picnic. 

Noel    Bourgeois,    Pupil 


Boy   Scout  Trip  to  Southeast  Mail   Facility 

Troop  103  visited  the  southeast  Mail  Facility 
with  Mr.  Ed  Snowden  and  with  our  scoutmaster. 
When  we  arrived  there  a  tour  guide  welcomed  us. 
He  showed  us  all  around  and  explained  how  the 
letters  were  sorted  and  how  they  reached  their  vari- 
ous destinations.  The  employees  said  "Hello"  when- 
ever we  passed  them.  I  heard  machines  working 
everywhere. 

After  the  tour  we  went  into  the  training  room 
where  our  guide  asked  us  if  we  had  any  questions. 
Noel,  Kurt  and  Joe  asked  their  questions.  My  ques- 
tion was  "How  long  will  it  take  a  letter  from  Paoli 
to  reach  Philadelphia?"  The  answer  was  "About 
a  day". 

We  all  said  thank  you  and  returned  back  to 
school. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


Summer 

I  wear  shorts.  I  go  swimming.  I  play  outside.  I 
play  on  the  playground. 

Thomas  Q'Keeffe,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

As  always  we  all  feel  a  pang  at  the  graduation 
of  pupils  who  for  many  years  have  been  part  of 
our  school  life.  Their  departure  leaves  a  void.  To 
each  one  go  best  wishes  from  every  member  of  our 
school  family. 

Printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  the  gradua- 
tion program  for  Peggy  and  Kevin,  pupils  who  are 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
These  two  leave  shortly  after  the  ceremony. 

Later  in  the  month,  there  will  be  a  ceremony 
for  Thomas  O'Keeffe  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Tom 
will  leave  at  the  end  of  June. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive    Director 


Picnic 

I  like  to  go  on  picnics.  I  like  barbecue  hot  dogs, 
potato  chips,  and  soda. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 
o 

Springtime 

I   like  the   springtime.   I   like   to   go   walking   on 
the  grass  and  swinging  on  the  swing. 

Peggy  Klock,   Pupil 


Toys 

I  like  to  play  with  toys.  I  like  my  doll  to  sleep 
with  me. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


Memorial  Weekend 

I  went  home  on  Memorial  Day.  I  saw  Mom,  Dad 
and  my  sister.  I  got  a  new  TV  and  put  it  in  my 
room.  Now  I  can  watch  my  show  in  my  room.  I 
watched  "Hee  Haw",  "Different  Strokes",  and 
"Silver  Spoon". 

I  saw  my  friends,  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  Rutts.  The 
Rutts  are  moving  at  the  end  of  June.  They  have  a 
new  house  with  a  swimming  pool.  I  am  going  to  miss 
them  a  lot. 

When  I  was  home  I  went  grocery  shopping  at 
the  Acme.  I  went  with  Dad.  I  pushed  the  cart  for 
Dad.  I  picked  up  "Diet  Seven  Up"  and  diet  pret- 
zels. 

When  I  go  home  again,  I  am  going  to  make  a 
doctor's  appointment  for  my  eyes  and  teeth.  My 
doctors  are  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Rogers,  Dr.  Rutt  and  Dr. 
ReOrio.  All  my  doctors  are  very  nice.  Dr.  Rutt  looks 
at  my  mouth  and  teeth.  Dr.  Harris  gives  me  medi- 
cine. Dr.  Rogers  gives  me  a  shot  in  my  arm.  Dr. 
ReOrio  takes  care  of  my  eyes.  I  like  all  my  doctors. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Friends 

I  am  happy  I  have  friends.  In  the  dormitory  I 
talk  to  Noel,  Kurt,  and  Joe.  They  are  my  friends. 
I  am  happy  when  I  am  with  them. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 
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RESOURCES  FOR  PARENTS 

Being  librarian  for  Royer-Greaves,  I  am  under- 
standably proud  of  the  myriad  education  aids  we 
have  accumulated.  Our  teachers  and  children  bene- 
fit from  curriculum  guides  and  classroom  mate- 
rials, all  available  on  a  withdrawal  basis  from  our 
library. 

The  job  of  correctly  using  education  equipment 
is  not  only  important  in  the  classroom,  but  should 
carry  over  into  the  home;  thus  it  is  vital  for  con- 
cerned parents  or  guardians  to  supplement  pro- 
grams begun  at  school.  This  carry-over  will  greatly 
benefit   a  multi-handicapped   blind   child. 

To  facilitate  learning  and  help  to  adjust  to  the 
needs  of  a  "special"  child,  I  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing sources: 

Beginning  With  the  Handicapped  by  Verna  Hart, 
Charles  C.  Thomas,  publisher,  is  a  book  to  enjoy 
reading.  It  shows  specific  ways  to  evaluate  what 
a  child  can  do  now;  and  how  to  begin  teaching  what 
he  can't  do. 

Also  suggested,  How  to  Help  Your  Child  —  A 
Guide  for  Parents  of  Multiple  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren, ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service,  P.O. 
Box  190,  Arlington,  Virginia,  22210  (there  is  a  nom- 
inal fee). 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  Directory 
of   Agencies   Serving   the   Visually   Handicapped   in 

the  U.S.  gives  a  detailed  description  of  all  govern- 
ment and  voluntary  organizations,  state-by-state. 
Cost  is  $15.00  per  copy,  write  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.   10011. 

The  Face  of  the  Deep  by  Jacob  Twersky  is  a 
novel  of  dramatic  insight  into  the  world  of  blind- 
ness. Available  in  paperback,  its  message  is  not 
easily  forgotten. 

The  use  of  Mowat  Sensors,  Optacons,  etc.  may 
not  be  applicable  to  our  students;  but  cassette  tape 
recorders  and  talking  book  machines  are.  A  local 
regional  librarian  will  issue  an  application  to  be 
signed  by  the  child's  physician.  It  will  enable  a 
person  to  receive  the  latter  equipment  plus  books 
and  magazines,  recorded  in  the  appropriate  form. 
Materials  may  be  sent  by  postage-free  mail.  All 
handicapped  persons  are  eligible  for  this  "free" 
library  service.  For  further  information  write  to 
Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped, 
919  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107.  They 
have  an  extensive  juvenile  collection. 

Another  fine  listening  service  is  the  Radio  Infor- 
mation Center  for  the  Blind,  919  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107.  A  $15.00  yearly  rental  fee, 
sends  daily  programs  via  a  special  receiver,  to 
clients  within  range  of  its  Philadelphia/FM  station. 

Leisure  Time  Activities  for  Deaf-Blind  Children, 

California  State  Department  of  Health,  is  excel- 
lent. It  features  easily  understood  guides  to  self- 
care  independence;  concise  line  drawings  and  a 
pictorial  dictionary  of  everyday  "signs'.  Joyce   Mo- 


tion  Picture  Co.,  18702  Bryant  Street,  P.O.  Box  458, 
Northridge,  California  91324  is  the  publisher. 

Another  manual,  Toilet  Training:  Help  for  the 
Delayed  Learner  by  the  Ohio  State  University  Re- 
search Foundation  uses  pictures  and  charts  to  readi- 
ly foster  this  self-care  skill.  It  is  published  by  Web- 
ster Division/McGraw-Hill  Co.,  1221  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10020. 

Aids  for  Teaching  Basic  Concepts  of  Sensory 
Development  by  Natalie  Barraga  gives  detailed  pat- 
terns and  directions  for  simple  home-made  teaching 
aids.  There  will  be  financial  saving  along  with  in- 
teraction with  the  child.  Order  through  Instruc- 
tional Materials  Reference  Center,  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue, 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40206. 

Homemade  Battery  Powered  Toys  and  Educa- 
tional  Devices   for   Severely   Handicapped    Children 

($6.00)  Linda  Burkhart,  8315  Potomac  Avenue,  Col- 
lege Park,  Maryland  20740  gives  complete  instruc- 
tions  and   suggested   activities. 

Simon  Says  Is  Not  the  Only  Game,  Leary  and 
Schneden,  teaches  games  developed  by  teachers  of 
visually  handicapped  children.  Write  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

A  commercially  made  toy,  sold  in  local  stores, 
"Big  Mouth  Singers",  stimulates  touch,  grasp,  and 
hearing.  Tactile  concepts  are  enhanced  by  good  old- 
fashioned  clay,  "Pla-doh"  or  the  newer  gel  product, 
Slime,  Marketed  by  Mattel,  Inc.  Any  slinky  toy  man- 
ufactured by  James  Industries  is   also  superior. 

A  child  needs  to  be  read  to  from  books  like  Lis- 
ten and  Help  Tell  the  Story,  Bernice  Carlson,  Abing- 
don Press.  Various  sounds  cue  him/her  to  listen 
and  respond  correctly. 

Try  What's  That?  a  tactile  book,  to  be  handled, 
World  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  2080  W.  117th  St.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44111  ($9.95)  or  any  Scratch  and  Sniff 
books    ($4.95),  SFB,  Box  385,  Wayne,  Pa.  19087. 

Using  all  available  services,  aids,  and  facilities 
enable  practicing  the  school  program  at  home. 
Family  support  will  greatly  influence  how  a  child 
adjusts  to  society.  If  help  is  needed  in  coping  with 
this  large  responsibility,  consider  joining  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Parents  of  the  Visually  Im- 
paired, 2011  Hardy  Circle,  Austin,  Texas  78757  or 
a  similar  support  group. 

Joan  Koons, 

Resource    Librarian 


RIDDLES  AND  FINGER-PLAYS 
A  Book 

I'm  a  strange   contradiction;   I'm  new   and  I'm  old, 
I'm  often  in  tatters,  and  oft  deck'd  in  gold; 
Though  I  never  could  read,  yet  letter'd  I'm  found; 
Though    blind,    I    enlighten;     though    loose,    I    am 

bound — 
I  am  always  in  black,  and  I'm  heavy  and  light. 
In  form  too  I  differ — I'm  thick  and  I'm  thin, 


I've  no  flesh,  and  no  bones,  yet  I'm  covered  with 

skin; 
I've  more  points  than  the  compass,  more  stops  than 

the  flute — ■ 
I   sing  without  voice,  without  speaking  confute; 
I'm  English,  I'm  German,  I'm  French  and  I'm  Dutch; 
Some  love  me  too  fondly;  some  slight  me  too  much; 
I  often  die  soon,  though  I  sometimes   live  ages, 
And  no  monarch  alive  has  so  many  pages. 

Hannah  More 
*     *     * 

Paradoxes 

A  pin  has  a  head,  but  has  no  hair; 
A   clock   has    a   face,    but   no   mouth  there; 
Needles  have  eyes,  but  they  cannot  see; 
A  fly  has  a  trunk  without  lock  or  key; 
A  timepiece  may  lose,  but  cannot  win; 
A  cornfield   dimples  without  a  chin; 
A  hill  has  no  leg,  but  has  a  foot; 
A  winde-glass  a  stem,  but  not  a  root; 
Rivers   run,   though  they  have  no   feet; 
A  saw  has  teeth,  but  it  does  not  eat; 
Ash-trees   have  keys,  yet  never  a  lock; 
And  baby  crows,  without  being  a  cock. 

Christina  Rossetti 


A  Cherry 

As  I  went  through  a  garden  gap, 

Who  should  I  meet  but  Dick  Redcap! 

A  stick  in  his  hand,  a  stone  in  his  throat, 

If  you'll  tell   me  this   riddle,  I'll  give  you  a  groat. 


The  Wonderful  Weaver 

There's    a   wonderful  weaver         jj 

High  up   in  the  air,  '. 

And  he  weaves  a  white  mantle 

For   cold    earth   to   wear, 
With  the  wind  for  his  shuttle,         i 

The  cloud  for  his  loom, 
How  he  weaves  !  how  he  weaves  ! 

In  the  light,  in  the  gloom. 

Oh,  with  finest  of  laces 

He  decks  bush  and  tree, 
On  the  bare  flinty  meadows 

A  cover   lays   he. 
Then  a  quaint  cap  he  places 

On  a  pillar  and  post, 
And  he  changes  the  pump 

To  a  grim,  silent  ghost. 

But  this  wonderful  weaver 

Grows  weary  at  last, 
And  the  shuttle  lies  idle 

That  once  flew  so  fast; 
Then  the  sun  peeps  abroad 

On  the  work  that  is  done; 
And  he  smiles:  "I'll  unravel 

It  all  just  for  fun!" 

George  Cooper 
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Amtrira  Stoat 


Not  merely  in  matters  material,  but  in  things  of  the  spirit. 
Not  merely  in  science,   inventions,  motors,  and  skyscrapers,   but  also  in 

ideals,   principles,   character. 
Not  merely  in  the  calm  assertion  of  rights,  but  in  the  glad  assumption 

of  duties. 

Not  flaunting  her  strength  as  a  giant,  but  bending  in  helpfulness  over  a 

sick   and  wounded   world  like   a   Good   Samaritan. 

Not  in  splendid  isolation,   but  in  courageous  co-operation. 

Not  in  pride,  arrogance,  and  disdain  of  other  races  and  peoples,  but  in 

sympathy,  love  and  understanding. 
Some   day  some   nation   must   take   that   path  —  unless  we  are   to   lapse 
once    again    into    utter    barbarism  —  and    that    honor    I    covet   for   my 

beloved  America. 

And  so,  in  that  spirit  and  with  these  hopes.  I  say  with  all  my  heart  and 

soul,  "AMERICA  FIRST." 
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If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing  the 
following  language:  "I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $ (or 

" per  cent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks 

and  bonds ....")  to  be  used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on 

behalf  of  multihandicapped  blind  children". 


July 

When   the  scarlet  cardinal   tells 

Her  dream   to  the   dragon   fly, 
And   the   lazy   breeze   makes  a   nest  in 

the  trees, 

It  is  July. 

When  the  tangled   cobweb   pulls 

The   cornflower's  cap   awry, 
And   the   lilies  tall    lean   over  the  wall 

To   bow  to  the   butterfly, 
It  is  July. 

When   the   heat  like   a   mist-veil   floats, 

And   poppies  flame   in  the   rye, 
And   the   silver   note   in   the  streamlet's  thrcaf 
Has  softened   almost  to   a   sigh, 
It  is  July. 

Susan   Hartley  Swett 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  JULY,  1983  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 

APPRECIATIVENESS Linda  Dervin 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    Jackie    Andonian 

(thinks  about  how  her  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION _ ...Pat   Lewchenko 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY Robert   Gaither 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS ......Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY Noel    Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Tony  Castro 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Ginger  Miller 

(means  what  she  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION   Carol   Gerstenmaier 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  .....Kurt  Blanding 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Kurt  Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE ...Cissy   Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY ...Jackie  Nickols 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Adrianne    Kelly 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 


PURPOSEFULNESS   Joey  Waters 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Jimmy  James 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of    what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES 

1874-1967 

September  9,  1974  was  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  the  founder 
of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind,  Paoli,  Penn- 
sylvania. Doctor  Greaves  (nee  Jessie  Royer)  was 
born  in  Trappe,  Pennsylvania,  a  seventh  genera- 
tion descendant  of  the  Reyer  (later  Royer)  family 
which  had  immigrated  from  Germany  and  had  built 
a  home  at  a  fording  place  on  the  Schuylkill  River. 
The  subsequent  community  became  known  by  the 
name  Royersbord. 

The  Royer  Greaves  School  was  begun  in  1921  and 
was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Royer,  the  father, 
and  for  Harry  E.  Greaves,  the  well-known  artist 
husband  of  this  skilled,  intuitive  teacher,  who  was 
truly  a  pioneer  in  our  special  field  of  education  — 
the  teaching  and  training  of  blind  children  who 
have  one   or  more  additional  handicaps. 

If  she  could  but  know,  Dr.  Greaves'  philosophy 
and  visionary  (always  practical)  aims  for  the  edu- 
cation of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  have 
now  been  adopted  by  educators  throughout  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  increasingly,  in  many, 
many    regions    across    the    country    and    across    the 
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sea;  as  today  witnesses  the  wise  and  deep  concern 
that  all  children  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
to  their  fullest. 

In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone  in 
her  belief  that  retarded  blind  children  were  capable 
of  profiting  from  instruction  and  were  also  capable 
of  becoming  individuals  who  could  fit  comfortably 
into  the  lives  of  their  families  and  their  communi- 
ties. Many  of  her  former  pupils  and  many  of  the 
school's  more  recent  pupils  have  attained  to,  at 
least  partial  financial  independence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school  (unique 
for  years  and  years)  to  note  the  latter  day  recog- 
nition of  the  current  planning  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  —  an 
evolution  and  revolution  in  the  field  of  special 
education. 

The  school  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  the  making 
of  this  history    (past,  present,  and  future). 


Vacation 

I    will    play    on   the    swing.    I   will   play    on    the 
horsey.  I  am  going  to  put  on  my  swimming  suit. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 


Picnic 

I  ate  hot  dogs  at  the  picnic.  I  had  mustard.  I 
had  hamburger.  I  drank  juice.  Noel  won  at  the 
picnic.  Mr.  Ken  was  at  the  picnic.  I  sat  with  Mr. 
Ken. 

Tony  Thompson,  Pupil 


Boy   Scout  Camp 

I  went  camping.  I  had  fun.  I  went  swimming.l 
fishing,  and  hiking.  I  had  such  a  good  time.  I  like 
it  in  the  camp. 

Tony  Castro,  Pupil 


Music   Box 

I  have  a  music  box  that  I  like  to  listen  to  anc 
wind.  I  also  have  a  doll  and  a  telephone.  I  like  tc 
play  with  my  toys.  Mrs.  Koons  gave  them  to  me. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 
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I   Love  God 

I  love  God  and  God  loves  me.  God  is  in  me  and 
all  around.  I  love  God  all  day  long. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


Friend 

I  am  a  good  friend.  I  like  to  have  friends.  I  hope 
they'll  like  me  to  be  their  friend  too. 

Adrianne  Kelly,  Pupil 
o 

Airplanes 

I  heard  an  airplane  when  I  was  on  the  swing  in 
the  playground.  It  sounded  like  a  big  airplane.  I 
love  airplanes. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Pleased 

I  am  pleased  that  I  can  do  things  for  myself.  In 
school  I  can  read  books,  spell  words,  and  do  hand- 
work. I  also  help  the  other  children  go  to  their 
classrooms.  I  know  what  to  do  and  I  do  it. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Green 

The  grass  is  green.  The  trees  are  green.  I  love 
green  things. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


Summer 

It  is  hot  in  summer.  The  sun  warms  my  skin.  I 
love  to  sit  on  the  cool  green  grass,  having  a  nicnic 
or  watching  others  play.  I  like  summer  a  lot. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


September 

The  goldenrod  is  yellow, 
The  corn  is  turning  brown, 

The  trees  in  apple  orchards 
With  fruit  are  bending  down ; 

The  gentian's  bluest  fringes 

Are  curling  in  the  sun; 
In  dusty  pods  the  milkweed 

Its  hidden  silk  is  spun; 

From  dewy  lanes  at  morning 
The  grapes'  sweet  odors  rise; 

At  noon  the  roads  all  flutter 
With  yellow  butterflies — ■ 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens 
September's  days  are  here, 

With  summer's  best  of  weather 
And  autumn's  best  of  cheer. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson 


The  Slide 

On  the  school  playground  we  have  a  merry-go- 
round,  see-saws,  swings,  and  a  slide.  I  like  the 
swing  and  the  merry-go-round  but  I  am  scared  go- 
ing up  on  the  slide.  I  am  scared  because  I  have  to 
climb  up  several  steps;  however,  Miss  Donna  went 
up  with  me  and  I  finally  learned  to  go  up  on  the 
slide  by  myself. 

When  Donna  is  not  around  Mr.  Pineda  helps 
me.  Now  I  can  go  up  on  the  slide  with  the  other 
children  and  I  like  it. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Swimming 

We  had  a  great  time  swimming  at  Camp  Horse- 
shoe from  3:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  The  swimming 
pool  is  Olympic  size,  really  big.  We  swim  in  water 
three  feet  deep.  We  all  got  in  the  big  rubber  tube 
we  called  "Love  Boat".  Joey,  Pat,  Bobby,  Tony  and 
I  got  in  the  Love  Boat.  Mr.  Ernie  and  Mr.  Dequille 
rocked  the  boat  back  and  forth.  It  felt  great.  One 
time  the  boat  turned  over  and  we  all  splashed  into 
the  water.  How  about  that!  We  got  in  the  tube 
again  and  moved  our  hands  like  paddles  to  move 
the  boat. 

We  had  different  activities  in  the  camp.  We  went 
to  basketry,  fishing,  archery,  to  the  nature  lodge 
and  to  a  ceremonial  campfire.  July  4th  fireworks 
were  great  fun  and  every  afternoon  we  had  a  parade 
in  uniforms.  Our  troop  leader  said,  "Troop  103, 
Paoli,  5  on  the  line,  Boonsboro  reporting  sir."  We 
marched  on  the  parade  ground  after  that. 

The  food  was  really  nice  at  the  camp.  We  all 
prayed  before  eating;  and  after  that,  we  had  group 
singing,  giving  of  awards  and  announcments.  We 
got  a  trophy  for  the  group  with  excellent  behavior 
at  the  camp;  and  we  got  the  clean  camp  award. 

We  all  had  a  great  time  at  the  camp. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Boating   at  Camp  Horseshoe 

When  we  arrived  at  the  boat  dock  we  put  on  our 
life  preservers.  Two  of  us  got  into  the  boat  with 
Tim,  a  volunteer  scout,  to  help  us.  He  paddled  the 
canoe.  It  felt  great  when  the  boat  was  floating  on 
the  water.  I  could  hear  the  splashing  of  water, 
an  owl  making  sounds,  and  the  noise  of  the  other 
boats  and  canoes  passing  by.  Pat,  Joey  and  Tony 
were  in  the  other  boat.  Kurt  and  I  were  on  our 
canoe.  Mr.  Ernie  paddled  the  other  boat.  I  like  boat- 
ing. It  is  cool. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


CAMP  MISSED 

I  did  not  go  to  Boy  Scout  camp  this  year  be- 
cause I  left  early  for  home.  I  had  to  play  the  piano 
for  the  special  education  students  at  the  University 
of  Louisiana.  I  hope  to  get  to  play  the  piano  a  lot 
this  summer. 

I  would  like  to  listen  to  the  tape  "Sound  of  the 
Camp"  when  I  come  back  next  school  year. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

Our    1983    graduation    exercises    were    held    in 
three  sections. 
I.  June  10,  1983,  graduates  ■ —  Peggy  Ellen  Klock 

and  Kevin  Wood 
II.  June   30,    1983,   graduates  —  Thomas    O'Keeffe 

and  Tony  Thompson 
III.  July  12,  1983,  graduates  —  Antonio  Jose  Castro 
and  Victoria  Mason 

Our  July  issue  carried  the  details  of  Peggy's  and 
Kevin's  graduation.  This  issue  carries  the  details 
of  the  ceremonies  for  Thomas,  the  two  Tonys,  and 
Vicki. 

We  shall  miss  each  one  and  will  always  consider 
each  one  as  part  of  our  school  family. 

To  all  who  join  us  for  the  new  school  year,  a 
warm  welcome. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive    Director 


CERTIFICATE  ASSEMBLY 

July   12,   1983 

1:30  p.m. 

THOMAS  O'KEEFFE 
TONY  THOMPSON 

PROGRAM 

I 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
Salute  to  the  Flag 

Bible   Reading   Robert   A.   Meyerend 

Now  in  the  Days  of  Youth  Chorus 

II 

Presentation  of  Assembly  Anna  C.  Perry 

My  Song  __ Chorus 

Try  to    Remember Chorus 

Tony's  Achievements  Patricia  Sloan   LaMonica 

Fill   the   World   With   Love   Chorus 

It's  a  Wonderful  Thing  To  Be  Me  Chorus 

Vicky's  Achievements  Patricia  Sloan  LaMonica 

Presentation  of  Certificates 

and  Gifts  H.  Herbert  Royer 

Let  There  Be  Peace  on  Earth  Chorus 

Closing  Prayer  Robert  A.  Meyerend 

AULD  LANG  SYNE 
Music  under  the  direction  of  Chhu-Swei  Ou 
Backdrop  prepared  by  Melencio  Dequillo 


Summer  Vacation 

I  am  going  home  on  Friday  for  my  summer  va- 
cation. My  dad  is  coming  to  pick  me  up  at  school. 
At  home  I  am  going  to  watch  TV;  listen  to  the 
radio  and  tapes.  I  am  going  to  visit  my  godparents. 
I  love  to  see  them.  They  are  very  nice  to  me.  I  like 
taking  to  them.  I  hope  they  will  be  around  all 
summer. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,   Pupil 
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THOMAS  O'KEEFFE 
Class  of   1983 

Tom  was  born  on  April  16,  1964.  He  previously 
attended  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  and  was 
enrolled  at  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1977. 

In  his  years  at  Royer-Greaves  Tom  has  made- 
many  gains  in  all  areas  of  programming.  He  has 
also  participated  in  many  extra  school  activities  — 
swimming,  scouting,  Sunday  School,  Special  Olym- 
pics, and  attending  parties  and  special  field  trips. 

Upon  graduation,  Tom  will  be  going  home.  We 
wish  him  well  and  hope  that  in  the  near  future  he 
will  be  placed  in  another  program.  I  know  he  will 
continue  to  make  gains  and  make  his  parents  and 
us  very  proud.  We  will  all  miss  Tom. 


TONY  THOMPSON 
Class  of   1983 

Tony  was  born  on  August  22,  1960.  He  previ 
ously  attended  the  Pilot  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Tony  was  enrolled  at  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind  on  October  24,  1972. 

In  his  years  at  Royer-Greaves  Tony  has  shown 
improvements  in  self-care,  language  development, 
perceptual-motor  and  gross  motor  skills.  He  has 
also  participated  in  many  additional  school  activi- 
ties:   swimming,   scouting,   and   Special   Olympics. 

Upon  graduation,  Tony  will  be  living  in  a  group 
home.  We  all  hope  that  he  will  enjoy  his  new  pro- 
gram and  continue  to  make  gains. 

We  will  miss  Tony  as  he  has  been  a  member  of 
our  school  family  for  many  years. 


CERTIFICATE  ASSEMBLY 

June  30,   1983 

1:30  p.m. 

ANTONIO  JOSE  CASTRO 

VICTORIA  MASON 

PROGRAM 

I 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

Salute  to  the  Flag 

Bible  Reading Robert  A.  Meyerend 

Now  in  the  Days  of  Youth  Chorus 

II 

Presentation  of  Assembly  Anna  C.  Perry 

Fill  the  World  With  Love  Chorus 

Walk    Tall    Chorus 

Thomas'  Achievements  Patricia  Sloan  LaMonica 

Harmony  Chorus 

It's  A  Wonderful  Thing  To  Be  Me  Chorus 

Tony's  Achievements  Patricia  Sloan  LaMonica 

Presentation  of  Certificates 

and  Gifts  H.  Herbert  Royer 

Let  There  Be  Peace  on  Earth  Chorus 

Closing  Prayer   Robert  A.   Meyerend 

AULD  LANG  SYNE 
Music  under  the  direction  of  Chhu-Swei  Ou 
Backdrop  prepared  by  Melencio  Dequillo 


ANTONIO  JOSE  CASTRO 
Class  of   1983 

Tony  was  born  on  November  18,  1959.  He  previ- 
ously attended  the  Queens'  Children  Psychiatric 
Center  and  was  enrolled  at  Royer-Greaves  School 
on  November  18,  1975. 

In  his  years  at  Royer-Greaves  Tony  has  made 
many  gains  in  all  areas  of  programming-  and  has 
developed  into  a  nice  young  man.  He  has  participated 
in  many  additional  school  activities  —  scouting, 
swimming,  Special  Olympics,  performing  with  the 
folk  dancers  in  annual  school  programs,  attending 
special  field  trips  and  off-campus  parties,  and  for 
the  past  two  years  has  attended  Camp  Horseshoe 
with  other  members  of  our  Boy  Scout  Troop. 

Upon  graduation,  Tony  will  be  attending  Castle 
Hill  School.  We  know  he  will  continue  to  make 
gains  and  we  wish  him  much  success  in  his  new 
program. 

o 

VICTORIA  MASON 
Class  of   1983 

Vicky  was  born  on  May  15,  1961.  She  previously 
attended  the  Rockland  Children's  Psychiatric  Cen- 
ter and  was  enrolled  at  Royer-Greaves  School  for 
Blind  on  November  17,  1975. 

In  her  years  at  Royer-Greaves  Vicky  has  shown 
improvement  in  her  work  in  the  classroom  and  in 
her  ability  to  care  for  her  needs  in  the  dormitory. 
She  has  participated  in  scouting  and  has  attended 
special  off-campus  parties. 

Upon  graduation,  Vicky  will  be  attending  Bronx- 
ville  Developmental  Center.  We  all  hope  that  Vicky 
will  be  able  to  make  an  easy  adjustment  and  will 
continue  to  make  gains  in  all  areas  of  programming. 


PHYSICAL  THERAPY  -  SOME  TREATMENT 

APPROACHES  USED  WITH 
DEVELOPMENTALLY  DELAYED  CHILDREN 

Delays  in  the  development  of  severely  handi- 
capped children  require  the  skills  of  many  profes- 
sionals, including  educators,  speech  and  language 
pathologists,  and  occupational  and  physical  thera- 
pists. Child  care  workers,  aides  and  families  are 
also  vitally  important  members  of  the  team,  with 
a  goal  of  assisting  the  child  to  his  highest  level 
of  functioning. 

The  role  of  the  physical  therapist  is  to  evaluate 
and  treat  deficiencies  in  the  child's  motor  develop- 
ment. The  techniques  of  neuro-developmental  train- 
ing (NDT),  dveloped  by  Berta  and  Karl  Bobath  (1) 
provide  an  effective  working  framework.  This  ap- 
proach stresses  that: 

1.  Movement  develops  in  an  orderly,  sequential 
manner. 

2.  Voluntary    movement    is    superimposed    on    a 
reflex  foundation. 

Treatment  emphasizes  development  of  normal  pos- 
tured reflexes.  Abnormal  reflexes  are  inhibited, 
normal  movement  faciliated.  Disorders  of  muscle 
tone,   whether   spasticity    (increased   tone)    or   flac- 


2. 


3. 


cidity  (decreased  tone)  are  also  dealt  with.  Briefly, 
the  aims  are  to  introduce  more  selective  movement 
pattrns,  both  automatic  and  voluntary,  in  prepara- 
tion for  functional  skills. 

To  faciliate  postural  muscle  tone  (and  normal 
movement),  specific  developmental  patterns  in  prop- 
er sequence  are  used,  sometimes  combined  with 
joint  compression,  quick  stretch  of  hypotonic  mus- 
cles, or  resistance.  Some  examples  of  positioning 
would  be: 

1.  Prone  on  elbows  to  facilitate  head  and  scapu- 
lar control,  for  the  child  with  forward  head 
and  rounded  shoulders. 

Crawling,  using  a  reciprocal  arm-leg  pattern, 
for  the  child  who  tends  to  keep  elbows  flexed 
with  his  hands  to  his  face,  instead  of  swing- 
ing at  his  sides  when  walking. 
Side  sitting  and  transitional  movements  for 
the  child  with  poor  trunk  rotation,  evidenced 
by  a  stiff,  awkward  gait. 

Controlled  sensory  stimulation  is  another  method 
used,  especially  for  abnormalities  of  muscle 
tone. (2)  For  example,  to  inhibit  overall  muscle 
tone,  slow  stroking,  rolling  and  neutral  warmth  are 
effective.  To  inhibit  a  tight  muscle  or  muscle  group, 
firm  pressure  on  the  tendon  may  be  used.  Quick 
movements  tend  to  increase  tone.  Use  of  vestibular 
stimulation  is  another  powerful  tool;  and  there  has 
been  considerable  recent  research  in  this  area  with 
developmentally  delayed  children.  More  on  these 
findings  later. 

A  major  advantage  of  these  physical  therapy 
approaches  is  that  treatment  does  not  require  the 
child's  active  cooperation.  Learning  takes  place  on 
a  subcortical  or  unconscious  level;  and  is  automatic, 
not  directed  by  thought. 

Sensory  modalities,  or  how  the  child  perceives 
his  environment,  are  important  for  proper  motor 
development  to  occur.  Stimulation  of  any  sense  be- 
yond what  is  comfortable  for  the  child  may  result 
in  an  anxiety  or  withdrawal  response. 

For  example,  a  hypersensitivity  to  sound  is  seen 
when  the  child  puts  his  hands  over  his  ears  or  hums 
to  himself  to  block  out  other  noises.  A  visually  de- 
fensive child  may  avoid  looking  directly  at  an  ob- 
ject or  person,  preferring  peripheral  vision.  A  child 
who  is  hypersensitive  to  touch  may  seek  out  ob- 
jects to  handle  on  his  own;  but  becomes  hyperactive 
or  even  violent  when  touched;  or  he  may  avoid 
grasping  an  object  firmly  in  his  hand.  In  some 
cases,  a  child  may  be  unable  to  tolerate  strong  odors 
or  tastes,  In  each  case,  the  child  needs  help  in 
tolerating  measured,  gradual  amounts  of  increased 
stimulation. 

The  proprioceptive  (body  position)  and  kines- 
thetic (movement)  senses  are  closely  related.  Chil- 
dren with  abnormal  muscle  tone,  poor  joint  sta- 
bility, or  tremors  receive  poor  proprioceptive  feed- 
back from  their  own  muscles.  If,  in  addition,  the 
child  has  a  severe  visual  deficit,  he  is  unable  to 
judge  his  position  in  relationship  to  the  environ- 
ment, and  his  proprioceptive  and  kinesthetic  senses 
are   severely  compromised. 

The  vestibular  system,  mediated  through  the 
semi-circular  canals  of  the  ear,  is  closely  related  to 
vision  and  proprioceptive  and  kinesthetic  senses, 
especially  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  vestibular  sys- 
tem provides  a  sense  of  body  position   in   relation- 
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ship  to  gravity,  and  also  information  regarding 
movement  about  the  body  axis.  The  individual  is 
only  able  to  understand  and  synthesize  information 
from  oher  sensory  modalities  in  relationship  to  this 
information. 

Poor  vestibular  functioning  can  be  related  to 
various  movement  abnormalities.  For  example,  in 
one  study,  vestibular  dysfunction  was  identified  in 
seventeen  mentally  retarded  children  who  toe  walk; 
tactile   defensiveness   may  also   play  a   role.  (3) 

Vestibular  stimulation  can  be  a  powerful  tool  in 
therapy.  Recent  studies  have  demonstrated  that  ac- 
tivities such  as  swinging,  and  spinning  have  had 
positive  effects  on  arousal  level,  visual  exploratory 
behavior,  motor  development  and  reflex  integra- 
tion. (4)  Contrary  to  what  was  previously  thought, 
vestibular  stimulation  does  NOT  accentuate  the  ab- 
normal brain  wave  pattern  in  seizure-prone  chil- 
dren. (5) 

A  special  concern  with  some  children  is  self- 
stimulatory  behaviors,  whether  visual,  vestibular, 
tactile,  auditory,  or  a  combination.  Evaluation  may 
determine  whether  the  child  is  stimulating  himself 
to  fulfill  a  basic  sensory  need,  or  is  self-stimulating 
out  of  frustration  or  an  inability  to  cope  with  sen- 
sory overhold.  The  manner  the  child  employs  should 
be  noted.  The  slow,  rhythmic  rocking  of  the  hyper- 
active child  may  be  an  attempt  to  calm  himself; 
whereas  violent,  irregular  rocking  may  be  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  sensory  input  to  increase  alertness 
and  muscle  tone.  Self-stimulatory  behaviors  may 
diminish  if  the  child  is  provided  with  appropriate 
sensory  input,  particularly  tactile,  vestibular,  or 
proprioceptive.  (6) 

Behavior  modification  methods  have  been  used 
successfully  by  physical  therapists  with  develop- 
mentally  delayed  children.  In  one  study,  a  fourteen- 
year-old  profoundly  retarded  resident  of  an  MR 
center  was  (7)  treated  with  behavior  modification 
techniques  for  gait  difficulties.  Initially  the  child 
would  seldom  voluntarily  stand  and  walk;  and  had 
to  be  physically  pulled  up  and  led  to  a  destination. 
A  program  of  behavior  modification  using  physical 
(pat  of  the  back),  social  (oral  praise)  and  edible 
(small  chocolate  candies)  rewards  was  used  to  mod- 
ify her  standing  and  walking  behaviors.  At  the  con- 


clusion of  twenty-four  days  of  treatment,  the  child 
learned  to  stand  and  walk  correctly  as  long  as  her 
correct  responses  were  constantly  reinforced  with 
oral  praise  and  physical  contact,  and  an  occasional 
edible  reward.  Unfortunately,  beause  of  high  resi- 
dent/staff ratio  and  high  turnover  among  staff 
members,  the  procedures  were  not  continued.  At  a 
two  month  follow-up  examination,  the  therapist 
found  that  the  child's  responses  had  returned  to 
the  base-line  rate. 

Again  we  return  to  the  vital  importance  of  a 
total  team  approach,  both  in  the  setting  of  goals 
and  their  implementation.  Goals  may  relate  to  the 
child's  movement  and  posture,  education,  manipu- 
lative skills,  or  orientation  and  mobility  abilities. 
For  training  to  be  truly  effective,  the  child's  adap- 
tive behaviors  must  be  continually  reinforced.  All 
who  have  contact  behaviors  must  be  continually 
reinforced.  All  who  have  contact  with  the  child 
have  the  opportunity  to  truly  "make  a  difference" 
in  helping  him  reach  the  highest  level  of  function- 
ing possible  for  him. 

Linda  A.  Newman,  RPT 
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If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing  the 
following  language:  "I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $ _ (or 

"-~- per  cent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks 

and  bonds _")  to  be  used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on 

behalf  of  multihandicapped  blind  children". 
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How  the  Wright  Brothers  Learned  to  Fly 


TWO  boys  were  sitting  together 
near  a  big  window  watching  for 
their  father,  who  would  soon 
come  home.  Their  names  were  Wil- 
bur and  Orville  Weight.  When  at 
last  Mr.  Wright  came  in  sight,  the 
boys  ran  out  joyfully  to  meet  him. 
They  noticed  that  he  held  one  hand 
behind  him. 

"What  is  it?"  they  cried  together. 
For  answer  Mr.  Wright  brought  out 
a  queer   little   object  that  looked   something  like  a 
tiny  box  kite.     "Here's  a  helicopter,"  he  said. 

"Look!  I  will  throw  it  on  the  ground,"  and  he 
tossed  it  away  from  him.  William  held  out  his  hands 
to  catch  the  little  object,  but  it  did  not  fall.  Instead 
it  rose  up  into  the  air. 

The  boys  had  never  seen  such  a  thing. 

"Daddy,"  said  Orville,  "if  birds  and  a  helicopter 
can  fly,  why  can't  we?" 

"Because  we  have  no  wings,"  Mr.  Wright  an- 
swered. 

"But  why  don't  we  make  some?"  Orville  wanted 
to  know. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  "some  day  when  you 
grow  to  be  a  man  perhaps  you  can  make  some  wings 
big  enough  to  use  yourself." 

"I  will,"  said  Orville. 

"I  will  build  a  kite  big  enough  to  ride  on  when 
I  am  a  man,"  said  Wilbur. 

This  happened  way  back  in  1878.  The  year  1900 
came,  and  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  were  now 
young  men. 

"Well,  Wilbur,"  said  Orville  one  day,  "you  never 
made  that  kite  big  enough  to  take  a  ride  on." 

"No,"  answered  Wilbur,  "and  you  never  made 
your  wings  to  fly  with." 

"I  still  think,"  Orville  said,  "that  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  fly.  Just  think  of  those  big  eagles  that  fly 
so  easily.  Some  of  them  are  most  as  heavy  as  we 
are." 

"Well 
find  out 
do  it," 
Wilbur. 

To  help  them 
carry  out  their  plan, 
the  two  brothers  be- 
gan  to  build  a 
"glider."  This  glider 
looked  something 
like  a  very  large 
kite,  and  it  also 
looked  in  some  way  ; 
like  the  little  heli- 
copter that  Mr. 
Wright  had  brought 


let's  watch 
how    they 
suggested 


the  birds  and  see  if  we  c«n 


home  to  Wilbur  and  Orville  so  many 
years  before. 

When  the  glider  was  finished  they 
picked  it  up  and  started  out  for  the 
little  town  of  Kitty  Hawk  by  the  sea. 
Around  on  all  sides  were  great  sand 
dunes  and  thousands  of  birds  soared 
in  the  sky. 

The  Wright  brothers  spent  long 
hours  lying  in  the  sand  watching 
these  birds,  and  they  learned  that 
they  could  fly  long  distances  without  flapping  their 
wings.  That  showed  that  the  birds  were  floating  on 
currents  of  air  just  as  a  swimmer  can  float  in  the 
water.  They  saw  how  the  birds  tipped  their  wings 
this  way  and  that  in  order  to  balance  and  steer. 

"Now  that  we  have  seen  how  they  do  it,"  said 
Wilbur,  "let  us  try  it,  too,  with  our  glider." 

Out  on  the  dunes  they  took  the  glider,  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  strong  rope.  They  tugged  it  to  the 
top  of  Little  Hill  and  balanced  it  on  the  edge  of  the 
slope.  Finally  they  gave  it  a  gentle  push  out  over 
the  cliff.  Down  the  slope  it  went — slowly  at  first, 
and  then  more  and  more  quickly,  until  it  was  fairly 
racing.  The  brothers  held  their  breaths.  Suddenly, 
a  rising  air  current  caught  the  wings.  The  glider 
swept  off  the  slope  and  flew! 

The  brothers  were  very  happy  about  this,  but 
their  work  was  not  done  yet.  They  knew  now  that 
the  glider  would  fly — but  could  they  ride  it?  Could 
they  steer  it? 

Again  they  brought  the  glider  to  the  top  of  Little 
Hill.  This  time  Wilbur  was  fastened  in  and  Orville 
pushed  it  off  just  as  before.  Again  it  was  caught  up 
and  again  it  flew. 

"Now,"  said  Wilbur  after  he  had  returned  to  the 
ground,  "we  must  learn  to  steer  the  glider  and  to 
balance  it  so  that  it  will  stay  in  the  air  a  long  time." 
Day  after  day  they  practiced  until  both  could  steer 
and  balance  quite  well. 

"Now,"  said  Orville,  "I  think  we  ought  to  put  a 

motor  in  our  glider." 
They  began  at  once 
to  build  the  motor 
and  when  it  was 
f  a  s  te  n  e  d  to  the 
glider  the  engine 
was  started  and  it 
rose  into  the  air  and 
carried  a  passenger. 
The  Wright 
brothers'  glider  be- 
came known  the 
world  over.  Its  name 
was  changed  te 
airplane. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH — AUGUST-SEPTEMBER,  1983  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 

APPRECIATIVENESS    - Jackie   Nichols 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION Joey  Farlow 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Noel   Bourgeois 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   _ Robert   Gaither 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  ...Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY Noel    Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS ...Kurt  Blanding 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Jackie  Andonian 

(has  pride  in  her  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Pat  Lewchengo 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION Joey  Waters 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Kurt  Blanding 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  ...Adrianne  Kelly 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  her) 

COURAGE ...Linda  Dervin 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Kurt   Blanding 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE ...Jimmy  James 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Carol  Gerstenmaier 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 


PURPOSEFULNESS ..Cindy  Alessi 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Jared  Cimoch 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the   school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

The  cover  picture  was  taken  in  early  summer 
before  the  temperatures  rose. 

It  depicts  a  group  playing  with  a  brightly  col- 
ored "parachute",  tossing  it  into  the  air  and  trying 
to  prevent  it  from  floating  away. 


Back  to  School 

I  had  a  long  vacation.  I  went  home  to  stay  with 
my  mother  and  sister  during  my  vacation.  At 
home  I  watched  T.V.  and  listened  to  the  radio. 

I  had  a  good  time;  and  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
back  to  school  now. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


Halloween 

I  like  a  Halloween  party.  Halloween  comes  in 
October.  I  will  dress  up  and  go  "Trick  or  Treat".  I 
will  share  my  candy  with  my  friends. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


Summer  Vacation 

I  had  a  good  summer  vacation.  I  watched  T.V. 
I  played  on  the  playground.  I  am  happy  that  I 
am  back  to  school  now. 


Jimmy  James,  Pupil 


Swimming 


I  went  swimming  in  the  swimming  pool.  I 
splashed  in  the  pool.  I  like  to  go  swimming.  My 
teacher  is  Miss  Beth. 

Nicki  Dati,  Pupil 
o 

My  Vacation 

At  home  I  played  with  my  toy  airplane.  I 
played  with  my  blocks.  My  summer  vacation  was 
fun. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 
o 

The  Slide 

Every  time  I  am  in  the  playground  I  go  up  on 
the  slide.  At  first  I  did  not  like  the  slide;  but  now 
I  like  it.  I  enjoy  climbing  the  steps.  It  is  fun  when 
I  reach  the  top. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
o 

My  Grandmother 

I  went  to  see  my  grandmother.  She  was  doing 
fine.  I  gave  her  a  hug.  She  was  so  happy  to  see 
me.  I  love  my  grandmother. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


My  Book 

I  have  a  book.  My  book  has  a  picture  of  a  dog, 
a  boy,  and  a  girl.  The  boy  and  the  girl  are  playing 
with  the  dog. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


Summer  Vacation 

I  had  a  nice  summer  vacation.  I  stayed  home. 
I  went  on  a  bus  ride.  I  like  riding  in  a  bus. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


School 

I  like  my  school.  I  learn  to  do  a  lot  of  things. 
I  learn  to  screw  the  nuts  and  bolts  together.  I 
also  learn  to  button. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


Play 


I  love  to  play  games.  I  throw  and  catch  the  ball. 
I  also  play  my  music  box  and  other  toys  in  the 
class. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
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Fun  Time 

Summer  is  fun.  I  went  to  the  ocean.  My  father 
taught  me  to  swim.  The  water  was  cool  and  nice; 
then  we  had  lunch.  I  had  a  hamburger  and  French 
fries.  We  also  went  to  the  boardwalk.  It  was  a  hot 
day.  My  dad  bought  cherry  ice  water  for  me  and 
he  had  a  glass  of  lemonade. 

I  went  shopping  with  my  dad.  He  bought  me 
new  socks,  underwear,  pants,  long  sleeve  blouses, 
and  pajamas.  We  also  went  to  the  shoe  store  to 
buy  shoes. 

At  home  on  Sundays  I  watched  "The  Muppet 
Show".  I  also  watched  "The  Monsters",  "The  Brady 
Bunch",  "Leave  It  To  Beaver",  "Different  Strokes", 
and  "The  Little  House  on  the  Prairie".  I  listened 
to  my  radio  and  record  player.  My  summer  vaca- 
tion was  fun. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Halloween 

Halloween  will  be  here  very  soon.  We  will  have 
parties.  We  will  dress  up  in  different  costumes 
and  go  "Trick  or  Treat"  around  our  school  build- 
ings. We  will  make  a  Jack-O-Lantern  out  of  a 
real  pumpkin.  We  will  put  a  candle  inside  the 
Jack-o-Lantern  and  light  it  up.  We  will  sing 
Halloween  songs;  share  candy  which  we  get  from 
Trick  or  Treat.  It  will  be  fun  for  me. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Fall 

Fall  is  here.  I  like  fall  weather.  It  is  not  too  hot. 
nor  too  cold.  For  me  the  weather  is  just  right. 

I  hear  people  saying  that  the  color  of  the  leaves 
is  changing.  The  green  leaves  of  the  summer  time 
are  all  changing  into  many  different  colors  in  the 
fall,  some  changing  into  yellow,  some  to  orange, 
red,  or  brown.  It  must  be  very  pretty. 

The  weather  in  the  fall  is  so  cool  that  we  sleep 
better  at  night.  We  can  also  study  better  in  school 
time. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


My  18th  Birthday 


On  August  20,  I  celebrated  my  18th  birthday. 
My  grandparents,  my  sister  and  my  brother  came 
over  to  my  house.  My  neighbors,  the  Smiths  and 
Kings,  came  also  to  my  party.  My  grandparents 
gave  me  an  album.  My  sister  gave  me  a  pair  of 
earrings.  My  brother  gave  me  a  tape.  The  Smiths 
gave  me  a  nice  necklace.  The  Kings  gave  me  a 
bracelet.  My  father  and  mother  gave  me  an  album 
for  my  pictures. 

After  my  celebration  my  father,  mother,  sister 
and  I  visited  twelve  states.  We  went  to  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Maryland. 

I  met  Aunt  Dot  and  Uncle  George  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  We  went  to  the  King's  Island.  We  went  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthplace  in  Hardin  County, 


Kentucky.  We  also  went  to  the  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park.  In  Houston,  Texas  I  met  Lisa  and 
Larry.  They  were  fine. 

I  enjoyed  the  whole  trip.  My  father  put  the 
pictures  of  our  trip  in  an  album.  I  showed  the  al- 
bum to  my  teacher  and  to  the  other  teachers  in 
the  school.  They  liked  it.  My  summer  was  fun  and 
the  best. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Vacation   1983 

During  vacation  I  helped  my  mother  wash  the 
dishes,  make  my  bed,  mop  the  floor,  throw  out  the 
trash  and  set  the  table.  I  watched  "The  Love 
Boat"  and  "Tic  Tac  Dough".  At  home  I  had  spa- 
ghetti and  meatballs.  In  the  morning  I  had  pan- 
cakes. 

I  also  went  shopping  with  my  mother.  My 
mother  bought  me  a  shirt,  socks  and  sneakers.  I 
enjoyed  my  summer. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


My  Song 

In  class  I  sing.  The  name  of  my  song  is  "The 
Muffin  Man".  I  sing  it  everyday. 

Adrianne  Kelly,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

The  fall  term  sees  the  beginning  of  the  reno- 
vation of  Peyton  Hall,  this  building  now  used  for 
classrooms  for  the  pupils  (upper  level)  and  as  resi- 
dence for  personnel  (lower  level).  The  renovation 
is  slated  for  completion  August,  1983.  In  the  inter- 
im classes  are  held  in  the  Perry  Building  as  form- 
erly. 

We  are  now  able  to  reinstate  the  swimming 
program  for  our  pupils.  Certain  basic  repairs  have 
been  effected  so  that  the  pupils  can  use  the  pool 
up  until  the  time  that  the  cold  weather  arrives. 

We  still  need  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
lower  the  pool  area  ceiling  and  to  insulate  the 
windows  in  order  to  preclude  the  high  costs  of 
heating.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  receive  donations 
of  heating  oil  so  that  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  be 
in  the  water  during  the  entire  school  year. 

It  is  only  through  the  real  kindness  and  gener- 
osity of  friends  of  the  school  that  we  are  able  to 
provide  this  program  of  delight  and  therapy  to  our 
young  ones. 

Our  teacher,  Miss  Geronima  T.  DeLeon  is  now 
Mrs.  Donald  E.  Hunt.  Miss  DeLeon  and  Mr.  Hunt 
of  our  maintenance  department  were  married  on 
Saturday,  August  27,  1983.  Our  warm  best  wishes 
to  them  for  a  future  of  health  and  happiness. 

Two  of  our  staff  had  the  misfortune  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  hospital.  To  Mr.  Dequillo  and 
Miss  Owens,  best  wishes  for  recovery. 

Our  pupils  are  now  fully  immersed  in  their 
school  life  and  enjoying  being  with  their  friends 
and  participating  with  them  in  classroom  and  in 
extra  curricular  activities. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 
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Media  and   instructional  Techniques 
for  Usher's  Syndrome 

Since  P.L.  94-142,  (The  Education  for  all  the 
Handicapped  Act),  many  visaslly  end  hearing-im- 
paired children  have  been  mainstreamed  into  the 
residential  schools  for  the  deaf  and  into  day  pro- 
grams for  the  deaf. 

Vision  impairments  which  may  occur  to  stud- 
ents are:  Usher's  Syndrome,  cataracts,  astigma- 
tism, glaucoma,  diabetes,  and  rubella.  Problems  in 
seeing  are  not  all  the  same.  They  vary  from  stu- 
dent to  student,  depending  on  the  type  and  sever- 
ity of  the  impairment. 

DEFINITION 

Usher's  Syndrome  is  a  recessive  genetic  condi- 
tion, the  major  symptoms  of  which  are  congenital 
deafness  and  a  progressive  less  of  vision  and  possi- 
ble blindness.  It  is  characterized  by  night  blind- 
ness at  an  early  age  and  by  poor  side  vision,  usu- 
ally detectable  in  the  teens.  Poor  central  vision  is 
usually  not  a  problem  until  middle  age;  but  some 
teenagers  have  poor  central  vision.  Vernon  (1969) 
estimates  that  16,000  persons  in  the  United  States 
suffer  from  Usher's  Syndrome.  Hicks  (1980)  re- 
ports recently  that  the  Office  of  Special  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Education,  estimated  that 
there  are  3,000  to  5,000  severely  vision  and  hear- 
ing impaired  school  aged  individuals  in  the  United 
States. 

CREATING  A  GOOD  CLASSROOM 
ENVIRONMENT 

To  make  vision  and  hearing  impaired  students 
comfortable  for  class  participation,  the  teacher 
should  especially  endeavor  to  build  a  relationship 
of  rapport  and  trust.  At  first  the  student  may  try 
to  conceal  the  impairment  and  will  not  use  visual 
aids  or  may  want  privacy  when  using  special 
equipment.  The  successful  teacher  helps  the  stu- 
dent gain  confidence  and  be  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge his/her  vision  problems. 

He/she  will  "educate"  his/her  classmates  ar>d 
will  feel  comfortable  in  using  such  equipment  in 
the  classroom.  Vision  impaired  students  need  spe- 
cial help.  This  requires  a  great  deal  of  the  teach- 
er's attention  and  time.  The  teacher  should  con- 
sider the  following: 

Seating 

Horseshoe  or  circle  arrangement  is  usually  best 
for  Usher's  Syndrome  students.  Their  seating 
needs  to  take  in  many  considerations  as  men- 
tioned elsewhere;  but  distance  from  the  teacher, 
from  chalk  boards,  charts,  and  screens  are  critical 
factors.  It  is  also  important  in  classroom  discus- 
sions that  the  student  be  able  to  have  the  entire 
class  within  the  range  of  his/her  vision  without 
having  to  turn  the  head.  This  helps  in  locating 
each  speaker  in  a  discussion.  To  satisfy  their 
needs  as  well  as  the  needs  of  others,  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  manage  ideally  seating.  In  such 
cases  teachers  need  to  point  to  each  speaker;  and 
the  other  students  need  to  wait  until  the  vision 
impaired  student  has  "found"  them  before  begin- 
ning to  talk. 
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Lighting 

Either  fluorescent  or  incandescent  lighting  will 
provide  even  lighting.  Sometimes  an  individual 
desk  lamp  should  be  provided.  If  the  lighting  sys- 
tem has  a  dimmer,  this  is  ideal  because  the  light 
can  be  adjusted  to  the  vision  impaired  student's 
wish. 

The  Teacher  Position 

The  teacher  should  try  to  stay  in  the  same 
general  area  while  lecturing  or  giving  group  in- 
structions. The  Usher's  Syndrome  student  usually 
has  tunnel  vision,  making  it  difficult,  to  follow  or 
to  locate  a  teacher  who  moves  around. 

Windows 

Windows  should  only  be  in  the  rear  of  the 
classroom  unless  the  windows  are  non-glare.  If 
side  windows  are  unavciaa'o.e,  then  make  them  as 
non-glare  as  possible. 

Chalkboards 

Be  sure  to  keep  chalkboards  clean.  For  maxi- 
mum contrast,  most  Usher's  Syndrome  students 
prefer  a  black  chalkboard  and  white  chalk.  Keep 
caalk  marks  broad  or  bold.  Separate  words  care- 
fully— do  not  crowd  letters  nor  lines.  The  student 
with  severe  vision  problems  may  be  unable  to  read 
the  board  so  the  teacher  may  have  to  give  him/her 
a  copy  of  the  assignment  before  '.he  class  begins. 

Furnishings 

Furnishings  should  allow  plenty  of  room  be- 
tween pieces  and  should  remain  in  place.  All  doors 
would  be  fully  shut  or  fully  open.  Things  out  of 
place  or  "sticking  out"  are  hazardous  to  individ- 
uals with  tunnel  vision.  Low  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings with  sharp  edges  are  especially  hazar- 
dous. 

Class  Load 

A  vision  impaired  student  does  demand  a  great 
deal  of  teacher  time.  It  is  advisable  to  reduce  class 
size  when  there  is  a  vision  impaired  student  in  a 
classroom.  Exact  figures  cannot  be  given,  because 
of  the  wide  variation  in  attention  needed  to  teach 
one  course  over  another  and  because  of  differences 
among  individual  students  and  teachers. 

PERSONAL  COMMUNICATION 
Sign  Language 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to: 

1.  Keeping  signs  within  the  vision  of  the 
student  whose  field  may  be  narrow. 

2.  Keeping  finger  spelling  to  a  minimum. 

3.  Using  signs  at  a  normal  speed. 

4.  Keeping  signed  configuration  clear,  and 
sentences  concise. 

5.  Good  lighting — be  aware  of  dim  lighting, 
shadows,  glare  or  too  bright  a  background. 

Lip  Reading 

Lighting  distance  and  position  apply  to  lip 
reading  convenience.  Since  mouth  movements  are 
finer,  even  greater  pains  must  be  taken  to  assure 
that  the  speaker's  face  is  properly  illuminated. 
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PRINT  MATERIALS 

Size  of  Print 

Print  materials  should  be  above  average  in 
print  size  (a  minimum  of  12  point  to  a  maximum 
of  18  point).  If  the  student's  vision  is  very  poor, 
type  size  could  be  as  much  as  36  point. 

Quality  of  Print 

All  print  should  have  maximum  contrast  and 
dense  ink.  Black  print  on  white  non-glare  paper 
is  best.  Pictures  should  be  clear  with  definite, 
broad  lines,  and  an  uncluttered  background. 

Types  of  Books 

All  types  of  large  print  books  are  available  for 
purchase — fiction,  fact,  textbooks,  and  diction- 
aries. Unfortunately,  encyclopedias  are  not  avail- 
able. 

TIPS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Planning  ahead  enables  teachers  to: 

1.  Provide  students  one  day  in  advance  with 
large  type  or  machine  enlarged  reading 
materials  and  study  assignments. 

2.  Give  resource  people  or  aides  adequate 
time  to  enlarge  materials. 

Book  easels  can  be  a  great  convenience  since 
they  often  hold  bulky  large  print  books  at  a  com- 
fortable reading  angle  and  al]ow  for  better  light- 


ing of  the  page.  Many  vision  impaired  students 
prefer  to  lay  a  sheet  of  yellow  acetate  over  the 
book  page  in  order  to  soften  the  contrast  between 
the  black  print  and  white  page.  Some  students 
prefer  blue  tinted  acetate,  such  as  is  used  as  an 
overlay  for  bright  transparencies.  There  are  sever- 
al fine  catalogs  of  special  equipment  for  blind  per- 
sons which  are  applicable  to  a  vision  impaired  in- 
dividual. One  of  the  best  sources  for  information 
about  proper  lighting,  seating,  glare-cutting  over- 
lays for  transparencies  and  for  the  tinted  page  is 
the  student  himself /herself. 

Together  students  and  teachers  can  experiment 
with  aids  on  a  trial  and  error  basis  in  order  to 
learn  what  arrangements  work  best  or  what  ma- 
terials seem  most  suitable. 

REFERENCES 

A  survey  of  media  equipment  available  in  spe- 
cial education  programs  for  hearing-impaired  stu- 
dents. 1977-1978.  Washington,  D.C.:  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, 1978. 

Vernon,  M.  Usher's  Syndrome — deafness  and 
progressive  blindness. 

Journal  of  Chronic  Diseases.  1969,  22,  133-151. 

Com,  A.  L.,  &  Martinez,  I.  When  you  have  a  vis- 
ually handicapped  child  in  your  classroom:  Sug- 
gestions for  Teachers,  New  York: 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Emma  T.  Hunt,  Teacher 


The 

Bridge 

Builder 


An  old  man  going  a  lone  highway 

Came  at  the  evening  cold  and  gray 

To  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  wide. 

The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim, 

The  sudden  stream  had  no  fears  for  him; 

But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side, 

And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"Old  man,"  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 

"You  are  wasting  your  time  with  building  here. 

You  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 

Your  journey  will  end  with  the  closing  day. 

You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide, 

Why  build  you  this  bridge  at  evening  tide?" 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head. 

"Good  friend,  in  the  way  that  I've  come,"  he  said, 

"There  followeth  after  me  today 

A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 

This  stream  that  has  been  as  naught  to  me, 

To  the  fair-haired  youth  might  a  pitfall  be. 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim, 

Good  friend,  I  am  building  the  bridge  for  him." 
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THE  "GOOD  MORNING"  KEY. 

E  are  going  to  talk  today  about 
keys — a  bunch  of  golden  keys. 
And  what  are  keys  used  for? 
Why,  to  lock  and  unlock  doors,  boxes,  safes, 
of  course.  But  there  are  other  sorts  of 
keys.  I  once  saw  a  large  picture  represent- 
ing many  prominent  persons.  With  the  picture  went 
a  smaller  one  in  which  all  the  persons  were  numbered, 
so  that  you  could  tell  who  the  persons  in  the  large 
picture  were.     It  was  called  a  key  to  the  picture. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  key  in  which  a  piece 
of  music  is  written,  the  key  to  a  puzzle,  the  key  to 
a  cipher  code.  In  fact,  there  are  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  keys,  but  in  every  case  a  key  is  some- 
thing that  opens  and  explains. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  talk  about  golden  keys  that 
open  the  way  to  gladness. 

Every  morning  when  you  open  your  eyes  God  puts 
In  your  hand  a  treasure  chest.  We  call  it  a  day.  It 
has  as  many  compartments  as  it  has  hours,  and  every 
hour  is  packed  full  of  rich  treasure,  something  we 
all  like  to  have ;  we  call  it  gladness  or  happiness. 

God  wants  every  one  of  His  children  to  be  happy. 
He  gave  us  this  beautiful  world  so  full  of  wonderful 
things  that  we  might  enjoy  it.  He  gave  us  friends 
and  love  that  we  might  be  happy.  He  taught  us  how 
to  laugh  and  play  that  we  might  be  glad. 

And  yet  a  great  many  times  we  are  not  happy. 
We  take  many  things  from  the  hand  of  God  and  give 
them  back  to  Him  at  night  unopened,  with  all  the 
rich  store  of  gladness  locked  up  and  unused,  be- 
cause we  do  not  use  the  right  keys. 

Now,  to  get  out  this  treasure  of  gladness  we  must 
have  certain  keys,  just  as  one  must  have  certain  keys 
to  open  his  strong  box;  but  the  best  of  it  is  that  in 
using  these  keys  to  let  out  gladness,  we  not  only  get 
It  ourselves  but  we  give  it  to  others  as  well. 

The  first  golden  key  we  must  use  is  the  "good 
corning*  key.  It  might  be  called  the  key  of  the 
right  start.  So  much,  you 
know  depends  on  beginning 
right.  I  once  heard  a  lec- 
turer say  that  if  you  wanted 
a  day  to  be  happy,  there 
were  three  rules  you  must 
observe:  First,  "Get  out  on 
the  right  side  of  the  bed." 
Second,  "Smile  before  break- 
fast." Third,  "If  you  don't 
feel  the  way  you  ought  to 
feel,  act  as  though  you  did, 
and  pretty  soon  you  will." 
A  certain  small  girl 
whom  I  know  pretty  well  has 
this  motto  in  the  frame  of 
her  mirror  in  her  room,  "If 
tLou  can't   leave   your   room 


HAPPENINGS 


My  mother's  been  away  so  long; 

I  have  so  much  to  tell  her — 
I  wish  she'd  come!   Some  boys  just 
broke 

The  window  in  the  cellar! 
The  kitten  mussed  up  auntie's  wool, 

And  Rover  lost  his  collar; 
Old  Bridget  burned  her  hand  'most 
off. 

And  brother  found  a  dollar! 
The  hens  next  door  broke  through 
the  fence, 

And  spoiled  Aunt  Mary's  flowers. 
I  wish  my  motber'd  come!  Dear  me. 

She's  been  away  two  hours! 


with  a  smile  on  your  face,  don't  leave  it." 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  whom  men 
loved  because  of  his  genial,  loving  spirit, 
had  a  prayer  which  he  used.  It  was  "0 
Lord,  help  me  to  awaken  with  a  morning  face  and  a 
morning  heart." 

Now  these  all  mean  about  the  same  thing,  and  that 
is :  If  we  wish  to  get  out  the  treasure  of  gladness  that 
God  has  stored  away  in  each  new  day,  we  must  al- 
ways open  the  door  of  the  day  with  the  bright  golden 
key  of  a  glad  "Good  Morning." 

We  should  first  say  "Good  Morning"  to  God. 
Thank  Him  for  His  care  over  us  during  the  night, 
and  for  the  new  day.  Then  turn  to  His  message  to 
us,  the  Bible,  and  see  what  He  has  to  say. 

A  little  poem,  entitled  "Mother's  Legacy"  says: 

"Begin  the  day  with  God, 

Kneel  down  to  Him  in  prayer, 
Lift  up  thy  heart  to  His  abode, 
And  seek  His  love  to  share. 

"Open  the  Book  of  God, 
And  read  a  portion  there, 
That  it  may  hallow  all  thy  thoughts, 
And  sweeten  all  thy  care." 

Saying  "Good  morning"  to  God  will  help  us  to 
have  a  glad  "Good  morning"  for  our  loved  ones — 
father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers.  You  have  no  idea 
how  mother's  heart  rejoices  when  she  hears  your 
pleasant  "Good  morning."  It  will  also  set  you  right 
for  the  days.  It  puts  us  in  the  right  frame  of  mind 
and  we  throw  out  a  ray  of  cheer  to  all  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact,  whether  it  be  at  school,  at 
play  or  in  the  home. 

And  then,  of  course,  we  should  carry  it  to  our 
friends  and  school  mates.  Some  one  says,  "Smiie 
and  the  world  smiles  with  you;  frown  and  you  frown 
alone."  You  will  be  surprised  how  much  truth  there 
is  in  this  statement  once  you  try  it. 

A  junior  superintendent,  speaking  to  a  young  girl, 
said:  "You  just  try  it  this 
week,  and  see  if  folks  don't 
smile  back  at  you  and  say 
'Good  morning.'  "  The  girl 
promised,  quite  sure  she 
would  prove  the  superin- 
tendent in  the  wrong.  The 
next  week  she  came  back, 
and,  with  eyes  and  voice  full 
of  surprise,  said,  "Why,  Miss 
B ,   they   did,    they   did, 


and  I  am  happy!" 

This  is  the  first  golden 
J-jy.  We  will  slip  it  on  the 
golden  ring,  to  keep  it  safe; 
and  our  text  is  Psalm  5:3, 
"My  voice  shalt  thou  hear  in 
the  morning,  O  Lord." 
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If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing  the 
following  language:  "I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $ (or 

" per  cent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks 

and  bonds ")  to  be  used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on 

behalf  of  multihandicapped  blind  children". 


WHEN  THE  FROST  IS  ON  THE  PUNKIN* 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock, 

And  you  hear  the  kyouck  and  gobble  of  the  struttin'  turkey-cock, 

And  the  clackin'  of  the  guineys,  and  the  cluckin'  of  the  hens, 

And  the  rooster's  hallylooyer  as  he  tiptoes  on  the  fence; 

O,  it's  then's  the  times  a  feller  is  a-feelin'  at  his  best, 

With  the  risin'  sun  to  greet  him  from  a  night  of  peaceful  rest, 

As  he  leaves  the  house,  bareheaded,  and  goes  out  to  feed 

the  stock, 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock. 

*From  the  Biographical  Edition  of  the  complete  works  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


SING  A  SONG  OF  SEASONS 

Sing  a  song  of  seasons! 

Something  bright  in  all! 
Flowers  in  the  summer, 

Fires  in  the  fall! 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  OCTOBER,  1983  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 

APPRECIATIVENESS  Jackie  Nichols 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION   Ginger  Miller 

(thinks  about  how  her  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  act  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Pat  Lewchenko 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  .,.. Noel   Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY Noel  Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT .....Kurt  Blanding 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY    Linda   Dervin 

(means  what  she   says   and   does) 

APPLICATION    Joey    Waters 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Kurt    Blanding 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Kurt    Blanding 

(performs   thoroughly   any  task   assigned   to   him) 

COURAGE   Cissy  Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Robert  Gaither 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE   Adrianne   Kelly 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 


PURPOSEFULNESS   Cindy   Alessi 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE   Jackie  Andonian 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

For  almost  two  years,  due  to  the  high  cost  of 
fuel  oil  and  due  to  the  great  cost  involved  in  re- 
pairs to  their  swimming  pool,  our  young  ones  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  for  regular  swimming 
and  water  therapy  at  the  school. 

As  of  this  fall,  the  pupils  once  again  can  be  in 
their  own  swimming  pool,  since  we  were  able  to 
raise  sufficient  funds  to  complete  the  basic  re- 
pairs. The  swim  program,  however,  as  of  now  can 
be  carried  on  only  in  the  warm  months  of  fall  and 
spring  as  we  do  not  yet  have  the  dollar  amount 
necessary  to  renovate  the  pool  area — a  renovation 
which  would  lower  the  ceiling  and  which  would  en- 
tail insulation,  thereby  significantly  lessening  the 
cost  of  heating  the  building  and  heating  the  water 
in  the  pool. 

We  continue  our  efforts  in  respect  of  bringing 
about  the  renovations,  toward  the  end  of  restoring 
to  the  pupils  their  full  year  of  delight  and  the  real 
benefit  derived  from  a  swimming  program. 


The  Pool 

I  went  to  the  pool.  I  went  swimming.  I  went 
with  Mr.  Pineda.  I  like  the  water  in  the  pool. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
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Nice  Day 

The  weather  has  been  nice.  We  go  outside  and 
play  on  the  playground.  I  like  the  slide,  the  merry- 
go-round,  and  I  can  swing  high  on  the  swings. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 
o 

Rain 

I  do  not  like  the  rain.  We  have  to  wear  rain- 
coats. I  cannot  go  outside  and  play. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
o 

Swimming 

I  like  to  go  swimming.  I  like  the  water;  it  is 
nice.  I  am  learning  to  float  on  my  back  and  blow 
bubbles.  It  is  fun. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


Swimming 

I  have  a  great  time  in  the  pool.  I  like  going  to 
the  pool.  I  like  to  learn  how  to  swim.  Miss  Beth  is 
teaching  me  how  to  blow  bubbles. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Helping  Others 

I  help  Carolyn  walk  to  the  schoolhouse.  I  also 
help  her  find  the  dining  room.  I  like  helping  her. 

Adrianne  Kelly,  Pupil 


Working 

In  school  I  work  with  "Lite-Brite".  I  insert  col- 
or glow  pegs  and  watch  them  light  up.  When  my 
work  is  finished  I  enjoy  looking  at  the  beautiful 
color  picture  with  light. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


My  Birthday 


My  birthday  was  on  September  thirteen.  I  am 
sixteen  years  old  now.  I  received  a  birthday  card 
from  my  mother,  father,  Scott,  grandmother  and 
grandfather.  My  classmates  sang  the  "Happy 
Birthday"  song. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
o 

Times 

In  the  morning  there  is  a  time  to  recite  a  poem 
or  sing  a  song.  There  is  a  time  to  talk  of  some- 
thing I  want  to  tell  the  class.  The  best  time  for 
me  is  the  time  when  I  work  with  my  numbers  and 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


Igfll 


Telephone  Call 

Last  week  my  dad  called  me  on  the  phone.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  try  to  take  me  home  one 
weekend  before  Halloween.  He  will  call  me  again 
on  Saturday. 

I  am  going  to  tell  my  dad  that  I  went  swim- 
ming. I  went  into  the  water.  I  splashed  my  hands. 
I  kicked  with  my  feet.  Next  week  Miss  Beth  will 
teach  me  how  to  blow  bubbles.  Mr.  Pineda  helped 
me  get  on  to  the  floater.  I  held  onto  the  floater. 
The  water  in  the  pool  is  warm.  After  swimming  I 
take  a  shower.  Miss  Beth  helps  me  dry  my  hair. 
Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


The  Donny  and  Marie  Show 

When  I  went  to  the  Fair  in  Syracuse  I  saw  Don- 
ny and  Marie.  They  were  having  a  show.  They  were 
singing  "It  Takes  Two";  then  they  sang  "It's  Noth- 
ing Like  the  Real  Thing  Baby",  "Paper  Roses",  "A 
Little  Bit  Country  and  a  Little  Bit  Rock  and  Roll", 
"I  Can't  Smile  Without  You",  and  "May  Tomor- 
row Be  a  Perfect  Day".  I  saw  Marie's  brothers.  I 
saw  Jimmy,  Merrell,  Wayne,  Allan,  and  Jay.  Marie 
is  married  to  Steven  Craig.  They  have  a  baby  boy 
named  Stephen  James.  Donny  is  married  to  Debbie. 
They  have  two  children. 

When  I  went  home  I  saw  Donny  and  Marie's 
Christmas  show  on  the  T.V.  I  saw  the  Osmond 
family.  Donny  and  Marie's  parents  were  on  the 
show.  Their  special  guests  were  Captain  and  Te- 
nelle.  Barry  Manilow  was  also  on  the  show.  Barry 
Manilow  gave  Marie  a  puppy.  That  was  a  nice 
show.  I  enjoyed  watching  it. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 
CHRISTMAS  -  1983 

Flight  Departures  -  Thursday,  December  15,  1983 
Flight  Returns  -  Tuesday,  January  3,   1983 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 

We  again  realize  we  have  to  re-state  the  pro- 
cedures for  flight  departures  and  arrivals  at  the 
airport. 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  pupils  to 
the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  we  schedule  our  transportation  and  per- 
sonnel to  meet  all  arriving  flight  pupils  at  the 
airport  on  the  particular  date  set  for  that  pur- 
pose. Everyone's  cooperation  is  sincerely  appre- 
ciated. It  creates  serious  problems  when  we  do  not 
receive  the  necessary  information  at  the  time  it 
is  needed.  Please  read  carefully  the  paragraphs  be- 
low. 

DEPARTURES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week 
ahead  of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  pupils, 
whether  they  are  flying  escorted  or  unescorted. 
This  will  permit  the  checking  of  luggage  BE- 
FORE the  pupil  goes  to  the  flight  departure  gate 
to  board  the  plane,  as  we  must  now  take  all  un- 
escorted pupils  TO  THE  DEPARTURE  GATE. 


2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  pupil's  ultimate  departure  gate)  because  we 
must  turn  the  pupil  over  to  the  escort  at  the 
escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to  know 
a  week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  airline, 
flight  date,  flight  due  time,  flight  number,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

ARRIVALS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the  air- 
line on  which  the  pupil  will  be  arriving,  his 
flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

2.  If  the  pupil  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  es- 
cort's name  and  relationship  to  the  pupil.  We 
need  to  know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is 
checked  or  hand  carried.  The  pupil  will  be  met 
at  his  arrival  gate. 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

Two  fall  months  have  already  flown  and  every- 
one is  now  thinking  of  Thanksgiving  and  soon  will 
be  dreaming  of  Christmas. 

Our  pupils  have  been  enjoying  the  lovely  days 
of  these  months  (not  so  happy  about  the  rainy 
days).  Our  music  group  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  other  schools  and  to  participate  in  the  meet- 
ings of  various  civic  organizations — participate  by 
way  of  the  programs  of  vocal  and  piano  music. 

A  second  annual  trip  to  Sesame  Place,  unfortu- 
nately, and  to  the  disappointment  of  all,  was 
rained  out.  Better  luck  next  year. 

In  relation  to  the  mention  of  Christmas  is 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  instructions  for 
the  information  we  must  receive  in  order  to  plan 
for  the  pupils'  departure  for  that  vacation  period. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


THE  CLOZE  TEST 

Cloze  is  a  procedure  for  testing  reading  com- 
prehension in  which  selected  words  deleted  from  a 
passage  are  replaced. 

In  my  class,  I  often  notice  that  practically  all 
students  who  read  cannot  answer  questions  that 
require  thinking  beyond  what  is  written  on  the 
text.  They  have  difficulty  thinking  and  reacting 
to  what  they  read.  They  have  learned  to  read 
words  and  they  recognize  factual  information;  but 
do  not  react  positively  nor  negatively  to  what  they 
read.  They  do  not  question  the  author's  intent, 
style,  or  content.  They  are  unresponsive. 

These  students  need  a  reading  program  that  is 
geared  to  their  ability  level  and  one  that  will  help 
them  become  more  responsive.  In  one  of  the  cour- 
ses I  took  at  Temple  University,  I  learned  that  im- 
proving reading  comprehension  is  bridging  the 
gap  between  what  is  already  known  and  what  is 
read  in  the  text.  Improving  reading  skills  must  be 
part,  of  improving  a  number  of  connecting  skills, 
all  directly  related  to  the  reader's  past  and  current 
experiences. 

Most  of  the  studies  I  read  present  evidence 
that  reading  comprehension  is  the  most  important 
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factor  in  the  cloze  task;  however  there  is  one  study 
(Weaver  &  Kingston,  1963)  that  I  have  read  which 
had  an  opposing  opinion  that  cloze  was  found  to 
relate  only  moderately  to  a  verbal  comprehension 
factor. 

With  the  present  problem  that  I  have  with  the 
students  in  my  class  and  with  studies  that  I  read 
(which  have  opposing  results),  I  am  writing  this 
article  to  find  evidence  whether  the  cloze  test  will 
be  a  useful  tool  for  measuring  reading  comprehen- 
sion and  readability  in  today's  school. 

Numerous  studies  have  investigated  cloze  in 
terms  of  comprehension  and  readability  measure. 
They  found  that  cloze  tests  were  efficient  meas- 
ures of  reading  comprehension  in  various  content 
areas.  In  this  article  attention  will  be  given  to 
studies  which  may  solve  the  problems  I  have  en- 
countered with  my  students. 

One  study  that  I  read  is  on  finding  the  effects 
of  the  cloze  procedure  upon  the  reading  compre- 
hension of  sixth  grade  pupils.  This  was  conducted 
by  Schneyer  in  1965.  Two  types  of  cloze  exercises 
were  administered.  One  type  was  based  on  the 
deletion  of  every  tenth  word;  and  the  second  type 
was  based  on  deletion  of  nouns  and  verbs  only. 
The  result  of  this  study  showed  that  the  initial 
and  final  raw  scores  of  both  groups  (Experimental 
&  Control)  increased  in  vocabulary  and  reading 
comprehension  and  decreased  in  reading  speed; 
however,  when  recognition  level  of  students 
achieving  above  the  median  on  the  cloze  exercises 
were  compared  with  word  recognition  levels  of  stu- 
dents achieving  below  the  median,  the  result 
showed  that  students  whose  word  recognition  abil- 
ity was  at  the  sixth  grade  level  or  above,  performed 
significantly  better  on  the  cloze  exercises  than  did 
students  whose  word  recognition  ability  was  at 
fifth  reader  level  or  below.  In  this  study,  therefore, 
the  use  of  cloze  procedure  had  shown  improvement 
in  reading  comprehension. 

Another  study  (Page,  1977)  investigated  the  re- 
lationship between  comprehension  scores  drawn 
from  oral  reading  performance  and  post-oral  read- 
ing cloze  test  scores.  Forty-eight  children  were 
drawn  from  grades  2,  3,  4,  and  6  from  an  urban 
school.  Twelve  children  were  selected  from  each 
grade;  4  low  ability,  4  average  ability,  and  4  high 
ability.  A  cloze  test  of  55  items  was  administered. 
The  result  indicated  a  strong  positive  relationship 
between  post  oral-reading  cloze  test  scores  and 
comprehending  scores.  Middle  ability  predictions 
are  significant.  Low  ability  predictions  are  not  sig- 
nificant; but  are  shown  to  be  stronger  than  high 
ability  predictions.  Grade  2  predictions  are  signifi- 
cantly stronger  and  followed  in  strength  by  grade 
6  and  4,  with  grade  3  exhibiting  the  weakest  pre- 
dictions. In  this  study  it  appears  that,  as  talent  in- 
creases beyond  the  point  of  adequate  comprehen- 
sion, increase  in  performance  appears  to  diminish. 
This  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  interest  is  low- 
er when  the  task  is  very  easy. 

Weaver  and  Kingston  (1963)  study  reported  a 
factor  analysis  of  cloze,  using  standardized  reading 
tests.   It   explores   performance   on   both   reading 


cloze  tests  and  listening  cloze  tests  and  is  designed 
to  determine  the  proportions*"of "  variance  which 
can  be  assigned  to  factors  basic  to  more  commonly 
employed  tests  of  vocabulary,  language  aptitude, 
and  reading  ability.  Eight  cloze  tests  were  pre- 
sented in  random  order  to  small  groups  of  eight  to 
twelve  subjects  (160  junior  students).  Each  cloze 
test,  whether  read  or  listened  to,  had  a  30  minute 
time  limit.  There  is  a  total  of  18  tests  (10  stan- 
dardized, 8  cloze)  used  in  the  factor  analysis.  The 
result  was  that  cloze  showed  moderate  loading  on 
the  verbal  comprehension  factor.  All  the  cloze 
tests  load  moderately  to  high  on  "redundancy 
utilization"  factor,  whether  they  are  structural  or 
lexical  deletions,  or  presented  by  speech  or  print. 
Cloze  test  has  little  loading  on  "rote  memory,  flex- 
ible retrieval"  factor.  In  this  study  the  cloze  test 
was  found  to  relate  only  moderately  to  a  verbal 
comprehension  factor,  which  opposes  Bormuth's 
(1969)  study  which  presented  evidence  that  read- 
ing comprehension  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
cloze  task. 

Bormuth  (1969)  reported  a  well-controlled 
study  which  provides  evidence  that  cloze  proce- 
dure does  measure  a  factor  identified  as  reading 
comprehension.  The  cloze  tests  were  administered 
to  150  students  enrolled  in  grades  4,  5  and  6.  The 
tests  were  written  to  measure  comprehension  of 
vocabulary,  of  explicitly  stated  facts,  of  sequences 
of  events,  of  stated  casual  relationships,  of  the 
main  ideas  of  the  passages,  of  inferences,  and  of 
the  author's  purpose.  Each  item  had  four  alterna- 
tive answers.  The  result  of  this  study  showed  that 
the  intercorrelations  among  the  scores  on  the 
cloze  tests  were  high  and  fairly  uniform  across  the 
different  types  of  tests;  however  the  results  of 
this  study  are  in  opposition  to  those  of  an  earlier 
factor  analysis  of  cloze  by  Weaver  and  Kingston 
(1963).  The  contrast  in  their  results  might  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  first  both  studies  used  contrasting 
factors — for  instance  Weaver  and  Kingston  used 
college  students — a  highly  selected  sample  of  sub- 
ject those  distribution  of  ability  was  severely  trun- 
cated. Bormuth's  study  used  subjects  in  grades  4, 
5,  and  6  with  an  unusually  large  range  of  ability. 
Variances  were  calculated  for  subjects  at  each 
grade  level  separately,  as  well  as  for  the  total 
group.  The  variances  of  the  scores  used  in  this 
study  were  excessively  large.  The  second  contrast 
is  that  the  subjects  used  in  the  two  studies  dif- 
fered widely  in  age  and  ability.  The  third  contrast 
was  in  the  way  reading  comprehension  was  meas- 
ured. Bormuth's  study  measured  comprehension 
using  tests  constructed  to  measure  several  differ- 
ent kinds  of  comprehensive  responses;  while 
Weaver  and  Kingston's  study  used  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  standardized  tests,  the  content  of  which 
had  little  relationship  to  the  cloze  test  passages. 

Another  study  by  Bormuth  (1968)  was  on  de- 
termining what  cloze  scores  are  comparable  to  the 
criterion  scores  commonly  used  in  readability 
measurement.  Also,  Bormuth's  other  objective  was 
to  determine  using  cloze  tests,  and  those  deter- 
mined using  comprehension  and  word  recognition 
tests.  One  hundred  twenty  students  were  drawn 
randomly  in  grades  4,  5,  and  6.  Forty  students 
were  drawn  from  each  grade  level.  Students  took  I 
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two  cloze  tests  over  two  forms  of  the  test  and  oral 
reading  tests  over  the  remaining  forms.  Compre- 
hension and  cloze  tests  were  made  from  each  of 
the  paragraphs  in  all  four  forms  of  an  oral  read- 
ing test.  Each  form  consisted  of  a  sequence  of 
paragraphs  graded  in  difficulty.  Comprehension 
and  word  recognition  during  oral  reading,  were 
given  over  the  remaining  forms.  Comparable  scores 
were  calculated  by  finding  for  each  subject  the 
most  difficult  passage  on  which  he/she  was  able 
to  achieve  the  criterion  score  and  his/her  cloze 
score  on  that  level  noted  and  averaged  with  those 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  other  stu- 
dents. The  result  of  this  study  were: 

1)  the  cloze  scores  comparable  to  the  compre- 
hension criterion  scores  of  75  and  90  per  cent  were 
about  44  and  57  percent. 

2)  the  cloze  scores  comparable  to  the  word  rec- 
ognition criterion  scores  of  95  and  98  per  cent  were 
about  33  and  54  percent. 

3)  There  were  large  differences  between  the 
cloze  criterion  scores  obtained  when  comprehen- 
sion scores  were  used  as  the  criterion  and  those 
obtained  when  word  recognition  scores  were  used 
as  the  criterion — which  shows  that  the  word  rec- 
ognition and  comprehension  criterion  scores  are 
not  comparable,  and 

4)  cloze  tests  seem  to  be  highly  valid  measures 
of  passage  difficulty. 

Rankin  and  Culhane  (1989)  study  replicates 
the  earlier  work  of  Bormuth  in  1968.  Results  of 
this  study  correlate  the  most  closely  with  Bor- 
muth's  1968  study.  Since  most  studies  showed  cloze 
tests  to  be  highly  valid  measures  of  the  readability 
of  printed  materials  and  the  comprehension  of 
readers;  Rankin  and  Culhane  investigated  a  frame 
of  reference  with  which  to  interpret  an  acceptable 
level  of  performance  on  cloze  tests.  Sixty  fifth 
grade  students  were  used  in  a  pilot  study  and  one 
hundred  five  students  were  used  in  the  main  study. 
Five  50-item  cloze  tests  were  constructed  by  delet- 
ing every  fifth  word  and  five  31 -item  multiple- 
choice  comprehension  tests  were  constructed,  one 
for  each  passage.  Seven  types  of  questions  were 
included:  vocabulary,  fact,  sequence,  casual  rela- 
tionship, main  idea,  inference  from  facts,  and 
author's  purpose.  The  results  of  this  study  corrob- 
orate the  validity  of  the  comparable  cloze  and 
multiple-choice  percentage  scores  found  by  Bor- 
muth. In  this  study  the  comparable  cloze  and  mul- 
tiple-choice comprehension  criterion  scores  of  75 
and  90  per  cent  were  about  41  and  61  per  cent.  In 
Bormuth's  study  the  cloze  scores  comparable  to 
the  comprehension  criterion  scores  of  75  and  90 
per  cent  were  about  44  and  57  per  cent.  The  aver- 
age difference  between  Bormuth's  results  and  the 
results  of  this  study  is  3.1  per  cent.  The  difference 
might  be  due  to  differences  in  materials,  cloze 
tests,  subjects,  or  multiple-choice  tests.  Since  this 
study  is  a  replication  of  Bormuth's  study,  the  find- 
ings would  increase  the  confidence  of  teachers  to 
interpret  cloze  test  results  by  using  specific  per- 
centage scores  as  criteria  of  acceptable  perform- 
ance. These  comparable  scores  may  also  be  used  in 
selecting  reading  materials  for  use  in  a  particular 
class. 


One  of  my  resources,  The  Reading  Department 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  sent 
me  materials,  and  one  of  them  is  a  pamphlet 
named  Comprehension  Through  Active  Processing: 
A  Set  of  Interactive  Instructional  models,  1981. 
This  pamphlet  provides  the  teacher  with  models 
A  Set  of  Interactive  Instructional  models,  1981. 
models  is  the  Cloze  Procedure  which  I  will  men- 
tion in  this  article  in  order  to  gain  further  in- 
sights as  to  the  answer  to  my  problem. 

I  tried  to  answer  the  five  cloze  test  exercises 
directed  to  such  specific  factors  as:  1)  sentence 
sequence  —  arrangement  of  words,  phrases,  and 
sentences,  2)  vocabulary /concept  development,  3) 
grammatical  functions,  4)  vocabulary/concept  de- 
velopment and  descriptors,  and  5)  selection  of 
rhyming  words  in  cloze  framework. 

The  first  cloze  exercise  (sentence  sequence)  in- 
volves restoring  sentences  in  order  to  provide  con- 
tinuity to  the  paragraph.  This  kind  of  test  was 
easy  because  the  students  were  free  to  select  op- 
tions which  provided  sequence  for  the  paragraph. 

The  second  cloze  exercise  (vocabulary/concept 
development)  involves  selections  from  options  the 
word  which  is  most,  appropriate  to  suit  the  context 
of  each  sentence.  This  was  also  an  easy  test  be- 
cause the  two  options  are  not  semantically  plausi- 
ble; so  if  you  read  the  passage  before  and  after 
the  options  it  will  give  the  students  the  correct 
choices  in  order  to  make  the  sentence  into  a  mean- 
ingful passage. 

The  third  cloze  exercise  (grammatical  func- 
tions) involves  reinforcing  students'  knowledge  of 
syntactic  function,  by  replacing  deletions  with  a 
word  having  the  same  function  as  that  of  the  de- 
leted word.  Sample  A  was  an  easy  test  because  stu- 
dents who  are  equipped  with  syntactic  function 
will  easily  recognize  the  appropriateness  of  their 
answer.  Sample  B  was  also  easy  because  different 
words  could  be  used  as  an  appropriate  answer. 
Sample  C  was  a  difficult  test  because  this  test  used 
old  English  and  the  sentence  structure  was  odd. 

The  fourth  cloze  exercise  (vocabulary/concept 
development  and  descriptors)  involves  identifica- 
tion of  descriptive  words  based  on  the  passage's 
context.  This  test  was  fairly  easy.  It  took  some 
concentration  but  generally  was  O.K. 

The  fifth  cloze  exercise  (selection  of  rhyming 
words  in  cloze  framework)  involves  previous  ex- 
perience and  passage  content  to  supply  rhyming 
words.  This  test  was  very  difficult.  It  was  difficult 
to  tell  what  the  content  was  about  and  hard  to 
rhyme. 

From  this  pamphlet  I  discovered  that  complet- 
ing a  clozed  passage  is  a  thinking  activity  involv- 
ing previous  experiences  and  a  sense  of  language 
ability  in  the  context  surrounding  each  deletion. 
Replacing  deletions  require  students  to  read  ahead 
or  reread  the  previous  content  in  order  to  choose 
an  appropriate  replacement.  To  improve  students' 
reading  comprehension,  cloze  exercises  should  be 
directed  to  such  specific  factors  as  grammatical 
functions,  related  past  experiences,  and  the  use  of 
contextual  cues.  The  intent  in  using  the  cloze  pro- 
cedure is  to  give  deeper  insight  into  meaning  as 
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students  weigh  evidence  and  make  decisions  using 
their  experiential  background,  and  reacting  to  new 
ideas  in  print. 

The  results  of  my  investigation  (research  stud- 
ies) and  my  experience  (answering  the  five  dif- 
ferent types  of  cloze  exercises)  has  expanded  my 
concept  of  what  a  cloze  test  is  and  what  it  does  to 
the  reading  program. 

The  findings  of  studies  I  read  were  very  signi- 
ficant. The  cloze  test  can  be  used  for  measuring 
either  the  reading  comprehension  abilities  of  stu- 
dents or  the  comprehension  difficulties  of  passages 
(Bormuth  1969) — except  for  Weaver  and  King- 
ston's study  which  concluded  that  the  cloze  test 
does  not  appear  as  valid  as  measures  of  reading 
comprehension  ability.  The  use  of  the  cloze  test 
found  in  the  studies  I  mentioned  is  particularly 
useful  for  a  teacher  who  wants  to  measure  reading 
comprehension  of  students  in  a  specific  subject 
matter  field,  by  using  a  cloze  test  based  upon  ma- 
terial in  that  field. 

As  for  the  students  in  my  class  who  have  diffi- 
culty thinking  and  reacting  to  what  they  read, 
cloze  exerciser  might  be  helpful.  Slow  learners  will 
probably  require  substantial  assistance  at  first, 
and  instruction  on  how  to  use  the  clcze  test.  Prac- 
tice with  multiple  choice  responses  (using  first 
two  and  then  three  or  four  items  of  choice),  or  the 
deletion  or  easy  nouns  first  (followed  by  other  se- 
lected deletions)  might  help  the  student  catch  on- 
to the  idea  of  using  cloze  technique.  Another  way 
would  be  to  begin  with  a  multiple  choice  format 
in  material  at  or  below  the  student's  independent 
reading  level.  At  early  stages,  delete  only  nouns 
and  verbs,  and  give  two  items  for  the  student  to 
choose  from  in  filling  each  blank,  then  gradually, 
a)  give  more  items  to  choose  from,  b)  eliminate  all 
answers  and  force  the  reader  to  supply  words,  c) 
and  delete  words  in  other  grammatical  categories. 
The  students  must  understand  how  to  delimit  a 
body  of  feasible  options,  how  to  use  context  to 
determine  whether  a  word  is  sensible. 

Selecting  appropriate  cloze  exercises  especially 
for  slow  learners  must  be  done  carefully.  Materials 
chosen  at  random  without  thought  to  the  issue  of 
word  knowledge,  familiarity  of  subject  matter,  or 
complexity  of  sentence  structure  could  cause  frus- 
tration and,  ultimately,  setbacks.  The  best  ap- 
proach is  for  teachers  to  collaborate  with  the  spe- 
cialists who  are  supervising  the  remedial  reading 
program.  Together  these  people  can  coordinate 
skill  development  so  that  the  sequence  of  thought 
progresses  from  concrete  to  abstract;  and  teach- 


ing techniques  to  promote  th;s_  transition  can  be 
consistent  and  well  monitored. 

The  overall  results  of  my  investigation  have 
convinced  me  that  cloze  does  in  fact  measure 
reading  comprehension  ability.  Cloze  technique 
may  be  difficult  to  use  until  basic  reading  skills 
have  become  well  established  but  the  technique  is 
helpful  in  improving  reading  comprehension. 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY 

When  all  the  leaves  are  off  the  boughs, 

And  nuts  and  apples  gathered  in, 
And  cornstalks  waiting  for  the  cows, 

And  pumpkins  safe  in  barn  and  bin : 
Then  Mother  says:  "My  children  dear, 

The  fields  are  brown  and  autumn  flies; 
Thanksgiving  Day  is  very  near, 

And  we  must  make  "Thanksgiving  pies!' 
Unknown 


The  Fishing-Pole 

A  fishing-pole's  a  curious  thing; 
It's  made  of  just  a  stick  and  string; 
A  boy  at  one  end  and  a  wish, 
And  on  the  other  end  a  fish. 
Mary  Carolyn  Davies 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing  the 
following  language:  "I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $ (or 

" per  cent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks 

and  bonds ")  to  be  used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on 

behalf  of  multihandicapped  blind  children". 
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ANY,  many  moons  ago,  by 
the  shore  of  a  big,  blue 
lake,  a  little  Indian  boy  was 
playing  "warrior"  one 
bright  spring  day. 

"Wa  oh,  wa  oh,  wa  oh,  wa  oh! 
Woach,  woach,  woach,  ha  ha, 
woach!" 

That  was  what  little  Blue 
Heron  was  shouting.  What  in  the 
world  do  you  suppose  those  queer 
words  meant?  The  boy  had  often 
heard  the  shout,  for  it  was  the 
warwhoop  of  his  tribe,  who  lived 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Winnepe- 
saukee. 

Perhaps  you  have  spent  the 
summer  at  this  very  lake.  There 
are  houses  and  trolleys  there  now, 
but  on  that  spring  day  when  the 
Indian  lad  was  playing  by  the 
shore,  there  were  only  wigwams 
and  forests,  and  no  white  man  had 
ever  been  there. 

"I  will  make  a  bow  from  this 
big  tree,"  said  Blue  Heron  to  him- 
self, when  he  was  tired  of  play- 
ing warrior.  It  was  a  big  maple, 
and  of  course  he  could  not  have 
cut  it  down  with  his  little  flint 
knife.  But  the  little  knife  was 
new,  for  the  old  arrowmaker  had 
given  it  to  Blue  Heron  that  very 
day,  and  the  Indian  boy  liked  to 
play  that  he  was  cutting  down  the 
tree  to  make  a  bow.  He  had  used 
bows  and  arrows  ever  since  he 
was  able  to  walk,  as  all  the  Indian 
boys  did.  So  he  made  a  hole  in 
the  trunk  of  the  maple.  It  was 
not  a  very  big  hole,  but  little  Blue 
Heron  was  tired  when  he  finished 
his  work  and  sat  down  to 
rest. 

Mish  Queey,  as  the  Indians 
called  the  red-headed  woodpecker, 
was  flying  about,  tapping  at  the 
trees,  hunting  for  worms,  under 
the  bark.  When  he  came  to  this 
tree  he  did  not  tap  on  it,  but  clung 
to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  and,  yes, 
he  was  drinking! 

"Can't  you  find  any  worms, 
Mish  Queey?"  asked  Blue  Heron. 
Then  he  saw  that  the  woodpecker 
seemed  to  have  found  water.  Blue 
Heron  was  so  amazed  that  he  ran 


up  close  to  the  tree  and  so  scared 
the  woodpecker  away.  He  peeped 
into  the  hole,  and,  sure  enough, 
there  was  water  in  it! 

"Nut  nip,"  said  little  Blue 
Heron.  That  was  his  Indian  way 
of  saying  "I  will  drink."  He  tasted 
the  water. 

"Wek  onny  su !"  he  cried  in  de- 
light, "It  is  sweet!"  How  sur- 
prised he  was!  For  the  Indians 
in  New  Hampshire  had  never 
known  anything  about  maple  sap 
before.  Blue  Heron  drank,  and  he 
drank.  The  sap  came  so  slowly 
that  it  made  him  thirsty  to  wait 
for  it. 

It  was  almost  dark  before  Blue 
Heron  could  tear  himself  away 
from  that  delightful  tree.  Then 
he  made  a  basket  of  birch  bark, 
with  a  handle  (even  the  little  In- 


dians knew  how  to  do  these 
things),  and  filled  it  with  some  sap 
and  ran  home  to  his  wigwam  and 
gave  it  to  his  father. 

"Ugh!  ugh!"  said  his  father, 
"wek  onny  nip!  Wek  onny  nip!" 
And  he  liked  it  so  much  that  he 
drank  it  all  up,  every  drop!  And 
that  is  the  story  the  Indians  tell 
of  the  discovery  of  the  maple  sap. 
For  when  little  Blue  Heron's 
father  told  the  rest  of  the  tribe, 
and  they  tried  it,  too,  they  were 
so  pleased  that  they  gave  Blue 
Heron  more  bows  and  arrows  and 
knives  than  he  could  ever,  ever 
use!  And  the  Indians  all  went  to 
work  tapping  the  maple  trees,  and 
drinking  the  "sweet  water."  For 
that  is  what  "wek  onny  nip" 
means ! 

Maple  sugar  is  now  used  for  a 
great  many  purposes  and  each 
spring  the  men  go  out  into  the 
woods  and  gather  the  sap. 


MAKING  A  STRING  BOX 


Ever  try  rnaKmg  a  string-box  ?  "You  will  need 
either  a  square  or  round  cardboard  box  latf^e 
enough   to  hold  a-  ball  of  cord. 


rierce  a  hole  in  trie  top  of  the   coVzr   of 
your  box. Thread  the  string  through  it  to  the 
outside.    Place  the  coVer  on  the  box   aj^ain. 

Now  if  you.  have  some   fancy"  paper.  ~wall-pap<zr 

maybe cut  a  strip  to  cover  the  side  of  the  box 

'»y_j>rV  Ja-sten  this  with  a 
point  and  a  hit  of 
jjflue  of  a  paper, 
fastener  tha£,has 
lonj^  prcn^s 


£**    '"^s^-"  ?#    J 


This  way,  strinjf  will  never  get  knotted^  And 
such  a  strinV-boxwill  be  useful  in  the  kitchen o" 
living-room  where  all  at  your  house  may*  use  it. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  NOVEMBER,  1983  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS   ...Joseph   Waters 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  Joey  Farlow 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION   Kurt    Blanding 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Patrick  Lewchenko 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Robert    Gaither 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Cissy  Mangan 

(shares  what  she   has  with   others) 

HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Kurt  Blanding 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Noel    Bourgeois 

(means  what  he  says  and   does) 

APPLICATION  Kurt  Blanding 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS    Jackie  Nichols 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Jackie  Andonian 

(performs   thoroughly  any  task  assigned   to   her) 

COURAGE  Cindy  Alessi 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY    Ginger  Miller 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Jimmy  James 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 


PURPOSEFULNESS   Adrianne   Kelly 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  Linda  Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends    of    what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


Cover  Story 


With  the  snows  of  winter  and  the  cold  of 
Christmas,  it  is  again  timely  to  print  the  picture 
of  the  beautiful  Main  House,  the  life  center  from 
which  stem  all  activities  of  the  Royer-Greaves 
School. 

o 

Halloween 

Halloween  comes  every  year  at  the  end  of 
October.  We  have  a  Halloween  party.  We  play 
games;  sing  Halloween  songs,  and  have  refresh- 
ments. We  have  lots  of  fun. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


Food 

I  eat  meat  loaf,  broccoli  and  potato.  I  like  it 
very  much.  I  am  eating  well  everyday. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


Gym  Class 

I  like  to  attend  Miss  Jenkin's  class.  I  do  ex- 
ercises to  music.  I  like  to  do  sit-ups  best. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 
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My  Halloween  Costume 

On  Halloween  day  I  was  dressed  as  a  woman 
I  wore  a  skirt  and  a  blouse.  I  had  a  pair  of  ear 
rings,  a  pocketbook  and  a  bracelet.  The  othe: 
pupils  had  their  costumes  also.  We  went  "Tricl 
or  Treat"  to  the  classrooms  and  to  the  office 
We  got  candies,  pretzels,  cookies,  fruits,  peanut 
and  raisins.  I  had  fun  on  that  day. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 
o 

Smile 

I  smile  when  I  am  happy.  I  do  my  work  witl 
a  smile.  My  smile  makes  other  people  smile,  toe 

Adrianne  Kelly,  Pupil 


Building  Bricks 

In  class  I  have  plastic  toy  bricks.  I  make 
tower.  I  make  a  bench;  and  I  also  make  a  house 
Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Halloween  Day 

On  Monday  we  celebrated  Halloween.  I  wor 
my  Halloween  costume.  I  was  a  rabbit.  I  was  happ; 
with  my  costume.  My  classmates  and  I  wen 
"Trick  or  Treat".  The  teachers  gave  us  candie: 
pretzels,  raisins  and  peanuts.  The  office  peopl 
gave  us  candies  and  cookies.  I  am  thankful  fo| 
all  those  who  gave  us  treats. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


The  Dentist 

I  went  to  the  dentist  with  Mrs.  dinger.  Th 
dentist  checked  all  my  teeth.  He  told  me  that 
had  cavities.  He  is  going  to  see  me  again  nes 
week. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
o ■ 

The  Truck 

I  saw  a  truck  on   the   school   ground.   It  is 
garbage  truck.  It  is  a  big  truck.  I  like  trucks. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


November 

I  like  the  month  of  November.  It  is  the  mont 
when  I  have  a  happy  time.  We  celebrate  Thanks 
giving  Day  in  November.  It  is  the  time  when  w 
thank  God  for  everything.  We  also  thank  Go 
for  the  happy  life  we  live. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Election  Day 


\ 


November  8  is  election  day,  that  means  we 
all  have  to  vote.  I  want  Wilson  Goode  for  mayor. 
He  is  a  democrat  and  a  very  nice  man.  I  heard 
him  speak  on  my  radio. 

I  am  happy  that  Wilson  Goode  won  the  race 
for  mayor.  He  is  the  first  black  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Veterans  Day 

On  Friday,  November  11  is  Veterans  Day.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  veterans  of  all  America's  wars. 
Most  recently  the  soldiers  who  died  in  Bierut  and 
Granada. 

It  is  sad  to  say  we  have  to  kill  to  preserve 
peace  on  earth. 

Noel   Bourgeois,   Pupil 


it 


Thanksgiving  Day 


November  24  is  Thanksgiving  Day.  It  is  also 
the  birthday  of  Miss  Johnny  Mae  Hunter,  our 
former  shop  teacher. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  the  day  to  offer  our 
thanks  to  God  for  his  blessing  everyday.  It  also 
means  a  nice  dinner  like  turkeys,  cranberry  sauce, 
sweet  potatoes,  stuffing,  celery,  carrot  sticks, 
olives,  candies  and  pumpkin  pie.  Miss  Blanche  is 
our  cook.  I  will  thank  her  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
for  a  very  nice  dinner. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


What  I  Want  For  Christmas 

I  like  toys,  telephones,   dolls   and  pull  string 
toys.  I  like  cars. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


My  Phone  Call 

I  called  home  on  Monday  night.  My  mother 
answered  the  phone.  She  told  me  that  I  was  going 
home  for  Thanksgiving  Day.  My  brother  will  pick 
me  up  at  school  at  6:30  p.m.  I  will  be  home  at 
8:30  p.m.  She  also  told  me  about  Lisa's  baby 
shower.  Lisa  is  my  sister  who  lives  in  Texas. 

After  I  talked  to  my  mother,  my  father  came 
to  the  phone  and  talked  to  me.  He  told  me  that 
he  took  good  care  of  my  boom  box  and  stereo. 
He  bought  a  new  car.  It  is  a  four  door  Pontiac. 
He  also  bought  a  new  tape  recorder  for  me. 

Then  after  I  talked  to  my  father,  I  talked  to 
my  sister,  Malia.  She  told  me  about  her  boy  friend. 
She  also  talked  about  Billy.  Billy  was  doing  fine. 
He  lives  at  the  end  of  the  street.  Malia  said  that 
my  friends  were  all  fine. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


My  Final  Donation 


The  following  poem  appeared  recently  in  a 
"Dear  Abby"  column.  For  those  of  you  who  may 
have  missed  it,  we  reprint  it  here.  It  was  written 
by  Poet  Robert  N.  Test. 

"The  day  will  come  when  my  body  will  lie 
upon  a  white  sheet  tucked  neatly  under  the  four 
corners  of  a  mattress,  located  in  a  hospital  busily 
occupied  with  the  living  and  dying.  At  a  certain 
moment  a  doctor  will  determine  that  my  brain 
has  ceased  to  function  and  that  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  my  life  has  stopped. 

When  that  happens,  do  not  attempt  to  install 
artificial  life  into  my  body  by  use  of  a  machine 
and  don't  call  this  my  deathbed.  Let  it  be  called 
the  bed  of  life  and  let  my  body  be  taken  from  it 
to  help  others  lead  fuller  lives. 

Give  my  sight  to  the  man  who  has  never  seen 
a  sunrise,  a  baby's  face  or  love  in  the  eyes  of  a 
woman.  Give  my  heart  to  the  person  who  has 
nothing  but  endless  days  of  pain.  Give  my  blood 
to  the  teen-ager  who  was  pulled  from  the  wreck- 
age of  his  car  so  that  he  may  live  to  see  his 
grandchildren  play.  Give  my  kidneys  to  a  person 
who  depends  upon  a  machine  to  exist  from  week 
to  week.  Take  my  bones,  every  muscle  fiber,  every 
nerve  and  try  to  find  a  way  to  make  a  crippled 
child  walk.  Explore  every  corner  of  my  brain,  take 
my  cells,  if  necessary,  and  let  them  grow  so  that 
someday  a  speechless  boy  will  shout  at  the  crack 
of  a  bat  or  a  deaf  girl  will  hear  the  sound  of  rain 
against  her  window. 

Burn  the  rest  and  scatter  the  ashes  to  the 
wind  to  help  the  flowers  grow. 

If  you  must  bury  something,  bury  my  faults, 
my  weaknesses  and  my  prejudices  against  my  fel- 
low man.  Give  my  sins  to  the  devil,  give  my  soul 
to  God. 

If  by  chance  you  wish  to  remember  me,  do  it 
with  a  kind  deed  or  a  word  to  someone  who  needs 
you.  If  you  do  all  I  have  asked,  I  will  live  forever." 

o 


THE  WIND 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky; 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass, 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass  — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 
I  saw  the  different  things  you  did, 
But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 
I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 
I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all  — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 
O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 
O  blower,  you  are  young  or  old? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree, 
Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me? 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

When  this  edition  reaches  our  readers,  holiday 
observances  will  already  have  begun.  Each  year 
our  young  ones  look  forward  to  the  traditional 
round  of  parties  and  visits  by  Santa  Claus. 

This  year  as  is  customary,  friends  of  the  school 
plan  and  carry  out  many  joyful  events  for  the 
pupils.  The  special  occasions  begin  with  Thanks- 
giving and  continue  right  up  until  the  pupils  go 
home  for  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays. 

The  special  events  include  parties  on  and  off 
the  school  grounds,  presentation  of  the  pupils' 
own  Christmas  program  on  and  off  the  school 
grounds,  visits  to  the  pupils  by  friends  of  the 
school.  All  events,  of  course,  are  supplemental  to 
the  regular  basic  program  each  pupil  follows.  In 
addition  to  the  delight  they  engender,  we  feel 
that  the  holiday  celebrations  lend  enrichment  to 
the  lives  of  our  young  ones. 

To  each  of  our  readers,  from  each  one  at  the 
Royer-Greaves  School,  warm  wishes  for  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  the  best  for  the  New  Year. 

Anna  C.  Perry 
Executive  Director 

HARRISBURG  HAPPENINGS 

by 
Rep.  Elinor  Z.  Taylor 

I  read  a  newspaper  account  the  other  day 
which  told  of  a  young  father  who  was  driving  to 
his  home.  The  lone  passenger  in  the  car  was  his 
12-month-old  daughter. 

A  deer  jumped  in  front  of  the  car.  The  young 
father  swerved  to  avoid  the  animal  and  the  car 
veered  off  the  roadway  and  crashed  into  a  ditch. 

The  baby  girl  survived  the  crash  without  a 
scratch  because  her  father  strapped  her  in  a  child 
restraint  seat  before  he  pulled  onto  the  highway. 

During  recent  years,  child  safety  seats  have 
been  receiving  a  lot  of  attention  from  community 
and  health  organizations,  and  state  legislators 
throughout  the  nation  have  been  discussing  the 
need  for  child  restraint  laws. 

Since  1978,  41  states  and  the  District,  of  Col- 
umbia have  passed  restraint  laws  for  children 
riding  in  automobiles.  The  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  has  released  statistics  which 
indicate  that  90  percent  of  the  fatalities  and  80 
percent  of  the  injuries  as  a  result  of  auto  accidents 
each  year  could  be  prevented  by  the  proper  use 
of  child  safety  seats. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
legislation,  which  I  supported,  requiring  parents 
and  guardians  to  use  restraint  seats  for  children 
under  four  years  of  age  riding  in  the  front  seat 
of  a  vehicle.  Children  over  the  age  of  one  would 
be  permitted  to  be  restrained  by  a  standard  safety 
belt  in  the  back  seat  of  the  vehicle. 

The  measure  would  be  effective  Jan.  1,  1984. 
At  that  time  violators  would  face  a  $25  fine.  The 
fine,  however,  would  be  waived  if  the  violator 
purchased  a  safety  seat. 

While  the  child  safety  seat  bill  is  designed  to 
protect  youngsters  who  are  totally  dependent  on 
others  for  their  safety  and  well-being,  another 
piece  of  legislation  designed  to  protect  consumers 
also  has  passed  the  House. 
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WARNING  SIGNS  OF 
STUTTERING  IN  CHILDREN 

It  is  common  for  children  between  the  ages, 
of  two  and  six  to  have  noticeable  difficulties  in 
speaking  smoothly  and  freely.  All  children  repeat 
words  and  phrases,  hesitate  often  and  have  occa- 
sional difficulty  with  the  smooth  flow  of  words; 
but  some  have  more  trouble  than  others  and  for 
longer  periods  of  time.  Because  children  with 
normal  disfluencies  show  many  of  the  same  be- 
haviors found  in  stuttering,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  normal  stumblings  from  stuttering. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  present  and  de- 
scribe eight  behaviors  considered  to  be  warning 
signs  of  stuttering. 

Stuttering  is  much  more  than  just  disruptions 
in  the  smooth  flow  of  words,  which  are  called  dis- 
fluencies. It  is  also  conprised  of  the  emotional 
reactions  a  speaker  experiences  when  he  has 
trouble  in  speaking.  It  is  cautioned  that  these 
warning  signs  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  totaL 
speech  of  the  individual,  most  of  which  is  probably 
very  fluent.  Keep  in  mind  that  many  of  these 
benaviors  come  and  go,  and  occur  at  times  in 
children  who  are  never  thought  of  as  stutterers. 

1)  Multiple  Repetitions]  All  of  us,  especially 
children  just  learning  to  talk,  repeat  words  and 
phrases.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  child  to  repeat 
one  word  several  times.  Sometimes  so  called 
"starter"  words  or  sounds  such  as  a  prolonged  or 
repeated  "uh"  or  "um"  are  used.  More  importantly, 
parts  of  words  (usually  the  first  syllable)  may  be 
repeated.  If  a  child  starts  to  use  these  repetitions 
often,  with  many  words  and  in  many  situations, 
he  may  be  having  more  than  the  usual  difficulty 
with  his  speech.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of 
these  syllabic  repetitions  may  be  a  passing  phase 
comparable  to  periods  of  awkwardness  in  learn- 
ing to  walk  and  run.  This  is,  however,  one  of  the 
first  signs  a  speech  therapist  looks  for  to  see  if 
a  child  may  be  stuttering. 

2)  Schwa  Vowel  The  schwa  (or  weak)  vowel 
is  used  frequently  in  everyday  speech.  It  is  the 
neutral  "uh"  sound  usually  found  in  unaccented 
syllables  such  as  "around",  "concerned",  "suggest", 
"wanted",  and  "the  boy".  The  child  who  is  begin- 
ning to  show  more  than  the  normal  repetitions 
tends  to  use  the  schwa  in  a  way  that  delays  and 
distorts  the  flow  of  speech.  A  child's  saying  "go- 
go-go-goat"  is  not  cause  for  concern.  But  if  he  says 
"guh-guh-guh-goat",  we  identify  this  as  a  warn- 
ing sign,  especially  if  he  cuts  off  the  sound  be- 
tween syllables.  In  words  that  begin  with  a  vowel, 
such  as  "over",  he  may  say,  "uh-uh-uh-over"  in- 
stead of  repeating  the  initial  sound  "o".  A  parent 
may  have  difficulty  ni  distinguishing  these  dif- 
ferences; but  a  speech  therapist  is  trained  to  do  so. 

3)  Prolongations  Sometimes,  instead  of  re- 
peating initial  sounds,  a  child  may  prolong  the 
first  sound  of  a  word,  so  that  "Mommy"  becomes 
"Mmmmmmmmommy". 

These  first  three  signs  —  repeating  sounds,  re- 
peating the  schwa  vowel,  and  prolonging  sounds  — 
may  occur  occasionally  in  the  speech  of  almost  all 
children.  If  they  begin  to  occur  too  frequently,  in 


■ 


pLITZEN  had  behaved  very  well 
■'-'  until  the  first  of  December. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  he  decided 
to  go  into  Santa's  workshop.  The 
first  terrible  thing-  he  did  was  to 
lap  the  paint  from  a  doll's  face. 
Santa  had  put  a  great  deal  of  care 
into  making  that  doll  for  she  was 
to  go  to  a  little  girl  who  was  ill 
in  the  hospital. 

Christmas  eve  came  and  all  the 
reindeer  were  harnessed  and  wait- 
ing for  Santa. 

"Have  you  all  of  your  bags, 
dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Santa. 

"Yes,  we  have  everything  and 
are  on  our  way  to  wish  the  world 
a  very  Merry  Christmas,"  an- 
swered jolly  old  Santa. 

"Hump,"  said  Blitzen  to  himself, 
"and  hump  again." 

The  red  paint  had  had  a  bad 
effect  upon  his  disposition.  Off 
they  sped  and  up,  up,  up  they 
sailed  through  the  air.  Blitzen 
was  going  along  beautifully  when 
he  suddenly  wondered  what  Vixen 
would  do  if  he,  Blitzen,  should  bite 
his  tail. 

"Not  very  hard,"  thought  Blit- 
zen to  himself.  "Just  enough  to 
make  him  jump." 

And  as  they  hurried  along  that 
winter's  night,  Blitzen  reached  out 
his  funny  warm  nose  and  bit 
Vixen's  tail — hard.  Vixen  jumped, 
then  he  kicked  Donder,  who  in 
turn  kicked  the  sleigh,  upsetting 
it.  Over  it  went  and  down  it  went, 
Santa,  toys  and  all.  Fortunately 
they  all  landed  in  a  soft  snow- 
bank. Santa  picked  his  snowy 
self  up,  put  the  toys  back  in  the 
sleigh  and  off  they  started  once 
again. 

The  first  house  they  came  to 
was  a  lovely  old  farm  house.  Santa 
and  the  reindeer  made  a  beautiful 
landing  on  the  roof. 

"Now  while  I  am  gone  see  that 
you  behave !"  said  Santa,  and  down 
the  chimney  he  went.  As  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  sight,  Blitzen  start- 
ed trouble  again. 

"Dum  -  dum,  diddle  -  dum  -  dum! 
See  what  1  can  do!"  he  snorted, 


REINDEER  MISCHIEF 

By  NATALIE  McGRATH 

and  he  crossed  his  front  legs, 
stamped  his  hind  ones  and  sat 
down  kerplunk  on  the  roof. 

"Here,  here,"  shouted  Santa,  as 
he  came  up  the  chimney.  "What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  noise? 
It  sounded  like  an  earthquake.  I 
thought  every  moment  that  the 
roof  would  cave  in.  If  you  can't 
stand  still  on  the  tops  of  the 
houses  I  shall  most  certainly 
leave  you  on  the  ground." 

Santa  knew  that  this  would  be 
a  dreadful  punishment  for  them 
all  as  they  were  very  proud  of  be- 
ing able  to  stand  on  the  tops  of 
houses. 

The  next  house  had  a  slanting 
roof  with  a  peak  at  the  top,  and 
when  Santa  had  gone  down  the 
chimney  that  mischievous  Blitzen 
promptly  sat  down  again,  ker- 
plunk, snorting  his  favorite  song, 
dum-dum-diddle-de-dum.  The  first 
thing  he  knew  he  had  started  to 
slide  and  he  couldn't  get  up 
quickly  enough  to  prevent  sliding 
all  the  way  to  the  ground.  Over 
the  roof  he  went,  dragging  the 
sleigh  and  his  seven  brothers  with 
him.  Out  of  the  chimney  came 
Santa  and  leaned  over  the  peak  of 
the  roof  to  call  them. 

"I'm  just  about  tired  of  your 
nonsense  tonight"  said  he.  "Now 
you  will  stay  on  the  ground." 


And  when  in  the  country,  they 
stopped  at  another  farm  house; 
that  is  just  where  Santa  left  them. 

"Sniff-sniff,  sniff-sniff!"  A  spicy 
smell  reached  the  nose  of  Blitzen. 

Inch  by  inch  he  moved  over  to 
the  window  and  stuck  his  head 
right  in.  He  proceeded  to  devour 
everything  in  sight.  He  ate  so 
rapidly  that  the  other  deer  could 
only  stare  and  wonder.  Pies,  cakes, 
tarts,  jelly  and  jam  all  went  down 
with  lightning  speed.  When  he 
had  finished  he  licked  his  lips, 
turned  around  and  pushed  back  to 
the  place  Santa  had  left  them. 
When  Santa  came  out,  there  they 
were  as  quiet  as  mice. 

"Well,  now,  that's  fine,"  called 
Santa  in  a  cheery  voice.  "See  how 
much  better  things  are  when  you 
behave!" 

Now  we  all  know  that  it  isn't 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  run 
after  we  have  eaten  a  great  many 
sweets.  Blitzen  soon  learned  this 
and  began  feeling  very  ill  indeed. 
"Blitzen  cannot  have  anything 
to  eat,"  said  Santa  after  their  visit 
around  the  world,  "and  he  must  go 
right  into  the  barn.  And  I  fear 
he  cannot  go  with  me  next  Christ- 
mas." 

And  now  indeed  was  Blitzen  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  reindeer. 

Now  my  dear  children,  I  know 
that  yc"\  all  love  Blitzen.  You 
must,  fox-  he  is  a  lovable  old  fel- 
low. When  you  hear  the  deer  on 
the  roof  Christmas  eve  it  is  al- 
ways Blitzen's  hoofs  you  hear,  be- 
cause he  always  stamps  harder 
than  is  necessary.  And  when  you 
hear  the  bells  you  can  always  hear 
Blitzen's  above  the  rest,  no  one 
knows  why.  Just  because  he  is 
Blitzen,  I  suppose,  and  likes  to 
give  an  extra  stamp  and  an  extra 
shake  whenever  possible.  He  will 
be  sadly  missed  next  Christmas 
eve  unless — I  have  it!  Let's  all 
write  a  note  to  Santa  and  ask  him 
to  forgive  poor  mischievous  Blit- 
zen before  next  Christmas  has  a 
chance  to  come  around.  I'm  sure 
Santa  will  forgive  him. 
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too  many  speaking  situations;  and  begin  to  affect 
a  child's  ability  to  communicate,  there  is  real 
cause  for  concern. 

4)  Tremors  When  a  child  seems  to  get  stuck 
on  words,  you  may  notice  that  the  small  muscles 
around  his  mouth  and  jaw  tremble  or  vibrate. 
The  degree  of  this  tremor  varies  from  mild  to 
intense.  These  tremors  are  associated  with  dif- 
ficulties in  moving  forward  with  speech  when 
his  mouth  is  held  in  one  position,  with  no  sound 
coming  out.  It  is  important  that  the  speech  ther- 
apist know  how  these  tremors  occur,  how  long 
they  last  and  if  they  are  occuring  more  frequently 
and  lasting  longer  than  before. 

5)  Rise  in  Pitch  and  Loudness  As  a  child  tries 
to  produce  a  word,  the  pitch  and  loudness  of  the 
sound  he  is  prolonging  may  rise  before  he  finishes 
the  word.  It  may  gradually  slide  upwards  or  sud- 
denly jump  to  another  level.  In  both  cases,  the 
child  is  trying  to  get  the  "stuck"  word  unstuck. 
Again,  this  is  a  sign  that  he  needs  help. 

6)  Struggle  and  Tension  A  child  may  struggle 
to  get  words  out  or  have  an  unusual  amount  of 
tension  in  his  lips,  tongue,  throat,  or  chest  when 
he  tries  to  say  certain  words.  At  other  times  he 
may  exhibit  only  a  small  amount  of  tension  to 
produce  the  very  same  words.  The  degree  of 
struggle  may  vary  from  being  hardly  noticeable 
to  being  very  obvious  in  certain  speaking  situa- 
tions, and  may  disappear  entirely  for  long  periods 
of  time.  In  any  case,  the  presence  of  struggle  and 
tension  in  speaking  increases  the  chance  that  the 
child  will  develop  a  persistent  problem. 

7)  Moment  of  Fear  A  fleeting  moment  of 
fear  in  a  child's  face  may  appear  as  he  approaches 
a  word  that  he  has  trouble  producing  fluently. 
If  this  is  so,  he  has  probably  experienced  enough 
difficulty  getting  stuck  on  the  word  to  make  him 
react  emotionally  to  the  struggle  or  to  anticipa- 
tion of  trouble.  He  may  even  go  beyond  moment- 
ary fear  and  begin  to  cry  because  he  can't  say  a 
word.  He  may  become  afraid  of  saying  particular 


words  in  certain  speaking  situations  or  become 
afraid  of  talking  at  all.  If  a  parent  can  help  the 
child  when  the  fear  is  still  a  brief  passing  experi- 
ence, there  is  good  chance  of  preventing  from  de- 
veloping more  devastating  emotional  reactions  to 
stuttering. 

8)  Avoidance  A  child  may  try  various  tech- 
niques when  talking  becomes  a  struggle  and 
causes  him  to  experience  fear.  He  may  postpone 
trying  to  say  a  word  until  he  is  sure  he  can  say 
it  fluently.  An  unusual  number  of  lengthy  pauses 
may  be  noticed  in  his  speech.  He  may  refuse  to 
talk  at  times,  inserting  irrelevent  words  or  mean- 
ingless noises  until  he  is  ready  to  say  a  word.  He 
will  continue  to  have  normal  delays  in  speaking 
as  he  tries  to  choose  words  or  formulate  sentences; 
but  these  may  now  become  exaggerated.  If  he 
does  not  speak  even  when  it  is  clear  that  he  knows 
what  he  wants  to  say,  he  is  probably  avoiding 
because  of  his  growing  fears. 

These  last  five  warning  signs  have  been  dis- 
cussed separately  but  they  often  occur  together. 
Fear  reactions  and  avoidance  are  frequently  ac-j 
companied  by  struggle  and  tension;   tremors  are 
due  to  excess  tension. 

These  eight  indicators  differ  in  two  ways  from 
normal  interruptions  of  speech.  First  they  indicate 
that  a  child  has  a  distorted  speech  pattern.  Sec- 
ondly they  indicate  that  he  is  beginning  to  react 
emotionally  to  these  interruptions  in  his  speech. 
The  presence  of  these  signs  indicate  that  a  child 
may  develop  a  real  stuttering  problem  unless 
something  is  done.  Rapid  referral  to  a  qualified 
speech  therapist  is  essential.  The  speech  therapist 
will  work  out  a  program  of  treatment  appropriate 
to  the  particulr  child. 

M.  Frances  Batson 
Speech  Therapist 

Reference 

Ainsworth,  S.  &  Fraser-Gruss,  J.  If  Your  Child 
Stutters:  A  Guide  for  Parents.  Speech  Foundation 
cf  America,  1981. 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing  the 
following  language:  "I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $ (or 

" per  cent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks 

and  bonds ")  to  be  used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on 

behalf  of  multihandicapped  blind  children". 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  DECEMBER,  1983  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 

APPRECIATIVENESS    Linda    Dervin 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION   Jackie   Nichols 

(ihinks  about  how  her  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Robert   Gaither 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Jackie  Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he   has  with   others) 

HELPFULNESS Joey  Waters 

(goes  out  of   his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT .Pat  Lewchenko 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Ginger  Miller 

(means  what  she  says  and   does) 

APPLICATION  Adrianne  Kelly 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  _ Kurt  Blanding 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS    Kurt   Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE   Cissy  Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Kurt  Blanding 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Carolyn  Cherry 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Maurice  Williams 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS Cindy   Alessi 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  Jared  Cimoch 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to    uir  work  and  to   inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of    what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 

With  the  arrival  of  spring,  our  boys  and  girls 
look  forward  to  being  out  on  the  playground,  play- 
ing on  the  swings,  the  slide,  the  merry-go-round. 

The  cover  depicts  a  trip  to  a  local  Garden  for  the 
Blind  where  one  of  our  boys  enjoyed  climbing  the 
teepee. 

o 

School 

I  go  to  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind.  My  gym 
teacher  is  Miss  Beth.  Mrs.  Ou  is  my  music  teacher. 
My  speech  teacher  is  Miss  Fran.  My  teacher  is  Mr. 
Meyerend.  My  housefather  is  Mr.  Ron. 

Nicholas  Dati,  Pupil 
o 

Ground   Hog   Day 

At  the  Philadelphia  Zoo  people  observed  the 
ground  hog.  At  first  the  ground  hog  did  not  want 
to  come  out  of  her  burrow;  then  finally  she  came 
out;  but  did  not  cast  her  shadow.  It  means  there 
will  be  six  more  weeks  of  winter.  How  about  that? 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


George  Washington 

We  call  him  the  Father  of  our  Country.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  George  Washington  there  might  not 
be  a  United  States  of  America.  Happy  Birthday  to 
you,  George. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
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Valentine's  Day 

Valentine's  Day  is  my  favorite  day.  We  mak< 
valentine  cards  in  class.  I  am  making  a  heart  shape 
and  flowers  on  my  card.  I  will  give  my  card  to 
guess  who? 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 

Shop  Work 

I  like  to  paint.  I  like  to  cut  wood  and  I  like  1 
draw  a  snowman  with  ears,  hair,  button  on  hi 
shirt,  eyes,  and  a  mouth. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 
o 

Telephone 

I  like  the  telephone.  I  borrowed  it  from  Mrs 
Koons.  I  called  mother  on  the  telephone.  I  say 
"Hello,  Mommy.  I  am  fine." 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


My  Workbench 

I  like  the  claw  hammer.  I  like  the  screwdrivei 
I  like  the  play  nails.  I  like  my  workbench. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


My  Valentine's  Card 

In  school  I  made  a  Valentine  card.  I  colored  th 
heartshaped  card  with  red;  then  Miss  Cometa  helpe' 
me  write  "Happy  Valentine".  I  gave  my  Valentin 
to  Mrs.  LaMonica. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


My  Poem 

In  the  morning  I  recite  my  poem  called  "Th 
Body".  Mr.  Bob  helps  me  recite  my  poem.  I  al 
learning  to  memorize  the  poem. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


My  Weekend 

I  saw  Mr.  Tim  and  Miss  Cheryl  on  the  weekeni 
I  watched  TV.  I  played  the  game  I  learned  in  gyi| 
class.  My  weekend  was  fine. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Mr.  Bob 

We  have  a  new  aide.  His  name  is  Mr.  Bob.  H 
helps  me  with  my  reading.  He  teaches  me  to  coun 
He  helps  me  borrow  books  in  the  library.  I  like  M 
Bob. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


? 


As    this    is    written,    looking    toward    spring,    it 
might  seem  that  the  snow  and  ice  of  winter  are  he- 
rd hind    us;    however,    we    know    how    capricious    late 
«  winter  can  be. 

Due  to  severe  weather  and  hazardous  driving 
onditions,  many  of  our  special  winter  activities 
had  to  be  cancelled  or  postponed.  Due  to  a  local 
<tj  flu  epidemic,  still  more  of  our  extra  curricula  plans 
had  to  be  cancelled  or  re-scheduled.  All  this  was 
disappointing  to  our  boys  and  girls ;  however  we 
expect  that  milder  conditions  will  soon  prevail 
and  that  all  can  go  as  planned. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  the  preparation  re- 
minders for  the  Easter  departures  (flight  depart- 
ures). Full  cooperation  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 


FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 
EASTER  -   1984 

Flight   Departures  —  Thursday,   April    12,    1984 
Flight   Returns  —  Thursday,   April   26,    1984 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 

We  again  realize  we  have  to  re-state  the  proce- 
dures for  flight  departures  and  arrivals  at  the  air- 
port. 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  pupils  to 
the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  purpose; 
and  we  schedule  our  transportation  and  personnel 
to  meet  all  arriving  flight  pupils  at  the  airport  on 
the  particular  date  set  for  that  purpose.  Everyone's 
cooperation  is  sincerely  appreciated.  It  creates  seri- 
ous problems  when  we  do  not  receive  the  necessary 
information  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  Please  read 
carefully  the  paragraphs  below. 

DEPARTURES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week  ahead 
cf  t'me  all  flight  tickets  for  the  pupils,  whether 
they  are  flying  escorted  or  unescorted.  This  will 
permit  the  checking  of  luggage  BEFORE  the 
pupil  goes  to  the  flight  departure  gate  to  board 
the  plane,  as  we  must  now  take  all  unescorted 
pupils  TO  THE  DEPARTURE  GATE. 
We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  pupil's  ultimate  departure  gate)  because  we 
must  turn  the  pupil  over  to  the  escort  at  the 
escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to  know  a 
week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  airline,  flight 
gate,  flight  due  time,  flight  number,  and  where 
the  flight  is  coming  from. 

^ARRIVALS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the  air- 
line en  which  the  pupil  will  be  arriving,  his 
flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 
If  the  pupil  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  es- 
cort's name  and  relationship  to  the  pupil.  We 
need  to  know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is 
checked  or  hand  carried.  The  pupil  will  be  met 
at  his  arrival  gate. 
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Valentine's  Day 

Valentine's  Day  is  February  14.  It  is  a  special 
day  for  honoring  sweethearts.  People  send  Valen- 
tines to  the  person  they  like  most.  Sometimes  they 
exchange  gifts.  Today,  Valentine's  Day  is  very  pop- 
ular. People  not  only  send  Valentine  cards  to  sweet- 
hearts, but  they  also  send  Valentine  cards  to  friends. 
Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


My  School 

Hello.  My  name  is  Towanna.  I  go  to  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind.  My  teacher  is  Miss  Co- 
meta.  I  have  new  friends  in  school.  They  are  Jackie, 
Joe,  Linda,  Maurice,  Pat,  Ginger,  Adrianne,  and  an- 
other Jackie. 

Towanna  Bean,  Pupil 


My  Bedroom 

I  have  a  TV  and  a  stereo  set  in  my  bedroom.  I 
have  two  big  lights,  one  on  my  dresser  and  one  on 
my  table.  I  have  five  dolls  sitting  on  the  floor.  They 
are  Jared,  Maura,   Yogi,   Christopher  and   Tommy. 

In  my  room  I  tape  TV  shows  like  "Press  Your 
Luck",  "The  Price  is  Right",  "Dream  House",  "Dif- 
ferent Strokes",  "Silver  Spoon",  and  "Wheel  of  For- 
tune". 

I  clean  my  bedroom.  I  dust  the  table,  the  dresser, 
and  my  light  stand.  I  vacuum  clean  the  floor  and  the 
closet.  I  make  my  bed. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Piano 

I  can  identify  the  sound  of  a  piano.  I  play  some 
notes  and  sing  "ABC".  It  is  fun. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


THE  MAN  WHO  LIKES  A  TREE 

I  like  a  man  who  likes  a  tree 
And  want  no  better  company, 
For  such  a  man,  I  always  find, 
Is  just  the  very  sort  and  kind 
Who's  not  content  unless  it  be 
He,  too,  can  grow  much  like  a  tree. 

I  like  a  man  who  likes  a  tree. 
No  further  introduction  he 
Will  ever  need  to  win  my  heart; 
To  me  he  is  the  counterpart 
Of  usefulness,  and  comfort  too, 
And  does  the  good  few  others  do. 

I  like  a  man  who  likes  a  tree, 
He's  so  much  more  of  a  man  to  me; 
Fcr  when  he  sees  its  blessing  there, 
In  some  way  too,  he  wants  to  share 
Whatever  gifts  his  own  may  be 
In  helping  others,  like  a  tree. 

For  trees,  you  know,   are   friends   indeed, 
They  satisfy  such  human  need; 
In   summer  shade,  in  winter  fire, 
With  flower  and  fruit  meet  all  desire, 
And  if  a  friend  to  man  you'd  be 
You  must  befriend  him  like  a  tree. 

— Charles  A.  Heath 
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NURSING  CARE  OF  MULTI-HANDICAPPED 

CHILDREN 

Part  I 

Nursing  care  of  multi-handicapped  children  is 
both  challenging  and  rewarding.  Diagnosis  of  medi- 
cal problems,  behavior  problems,  illnesses,  etc.  are 
made  through  complex  assessments  of  the  individual 
child.  By  careful  observation  and  examination  the 
nurse  can  pinpoint  specific  medical  or  non-medical 
problems.  The  longer  the  nurse  knows  and  observes 
a  child  the  easier  it  becomes  to  diagnose  and  treat 
as  a  whole  his/her  complex  body.  Tender  loving 
care  helps  provide  needed  trust  between  a  child 
and  the  nurse. 

General  nursing  care  must  be  provided  to  all 
body  systems.  A  multi-handicapped  child  is  usually 
able  to  provide  only  minimal  assistance  in  the  basic 
activities  of  daily  living.  As  self-help  skills  improve 
he/she  can  participate  in  his/her  own  general  nurs- 
ing care  needs.  For  example,  he/she  can  wash  his/ 
her  own  face;  and  then  with  only  minimal  assist- 
ance from  the  nurse,  apply  facial  acne  medication. 
Each  child  has  a  unique  nursing  care  plan  and 
treatment  record  stating  the  individual's  medical 
needs.  Each  nursing  care  plan  is  reviewed  and  re- 
vised frequently  in  order  to  provide  each  child  with 
the  best  possible  nursing  care.  The  entire  nursing 
staff  works  daily  as  a  team  to  assess  each  child  in 
all  health  areas. 

Most  multi-handicapped  children  are  incapable 
of  expressing  verbally  if  they  feel  ill  or  are  in  pain. 
Communication  can  be  a  major  factor  in  determining 
if  a  medical  problem  does  exist.  Sign  language  is 
sometimes  used.  Pain  can  be  expressed  sometimes 
by  hyperactivity,  crying,  weakness,  tremors,  pale- 
ness, aggressiveness,  self-abusiveness,  or  non-ver- 
balness.  These  behavior  mannerisms  may  also  in- 
dicate an  emotional  upset  over  a  schedule  change 
or  a  favorite  staff  member's  absence.  By  thoroughly 
knowing  the  individual,  the  nurse  can  quickly  assess 
all  possibilities;  and  if  needed,  medical  care  will 
be  provided  immediately.  A  physician  examines  the 
child  to  diagnose  and  treat  medical  problems  be- 
yond the  scope  of  general  nursing  care  and  nursing 
diagnosis. 

The  primary  function  of  the  circulatory  system 
is  the  transportation  of  various  substance  to  and 
from  the  body  cells.  The  secondary  functions  con- 
tribute to  all  bodily  functions  including  cellular 
metabolism,  homeostasis  of  fluid  volume,  homeo- 
statis  of  pH,  homeostasis  of  temperature,  and  de- 
fense against  microorganisms.  The  circulatory  sys- 
tem consists  of  the  blood  (approximately  55%  plas- 
ma fluid  and  45%  blood  cells),  the  heart,  the  blood 
vessels,  the  lymphatic  system,  and  the  spleen. 
Knowledge  of  this  system  helps  the  nurse  observe 
for  specific  medical  problems.  If  a  congenital  heart 
condition  already  exists  or  has  existed  in  the  past, 
the  nurse,  on  a  regular  basis  will  monitor  the  child's 
heart  rate,  pulse  rate,  respiration,  and  blood  pres- 
sure. Conditions  that  may  develop  are  tachycardia 
(heart  rate  faster  than  normal)  or  bradycardia 
(heart  rate  slower  than  normal).  Hypertension  or 
high  blood  pressure  will  be  checked  frequently  by 
blood    pressure    readings.    Circulation    problems    are 
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exhibited  by  cold  or  discolored,  feet  and/or  hands, 
poor  nail  bed  blanching,  weak*  arm  or  leg  pulses, 
finger  clubbing,  and  skin  color  changes  in  different 
water  temperatures.  Some  of  these  eirculation  prob- 
lems are  normal  for  a  handicapped  child's  diagnosis 
These  conditions  are  closely  monitored  for  a: 
changes  whether  good  or  bad.  The  lymphatic  sys- 
tem and  spleen  aid  in  fighting  off  infections,  so,  if 
a  wound  is  healing  too  slowly  or  if  another  infec 
tion  persists,  a  problem  might  exist  in  a  lymph  node 
or  because  of  a  low  white  blood  cell  count.  With 
every  sign  of  infection,  lymph  nodes  are  checked 
for  edema.  Wounds  must  be  treated  carefully  to 
provide  adequate  blood  circulation  to  the  area 
which  promotes  the  healing  process.  Each  child  is 
observed  daily  for  wounds  and  other  circulatory 
health   problems. 

The  organs  of  the  digestive  system  together  per- 
form a  vital  function — that  of  preparing  food  for 
absorption  and  for  the  use  by  millions  of  body  cells. 
Elimination  of  the  body  wastes  resulting  from  the 
digestive  process  is  also  an  important  function.  The 
main  organs  are  composed  of  the  alimentary  canal 
— mouth,  pharynx,  esophagus,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines. The  accessory  organs  include  the  salivary 
glands,  teeth,  liver,  gall  bladder,  pancreas,  and  ver- 
miform appendix.  Nursing  care  for  this  system  cover 
many  areas.  A  few  of  these  will  be  discussed.  Good 
nutrition  is  provided  through  well-balanced  meal 
planning  by  the  nurse.  Diabetic  diets  are  planned 
as  needed.  Other  speciality  diets  might  include  high 
fiber,  low  residue,  weight  reduction,  low  sodium, 
and  food  allergy.  Colitis  diagnosed  children  have 
fewer  spices,  residue,  etc.  in  their  diets.  Weights 
are  monitored  monthly  and  sooner,  if  needed;  and 
compared  against  weight  norms.  Heights  are  re- 
corded every  three  or  four  months.  Oral  hygiene, 
especially  gum  care,  is  very  important  and  the 
nurses,  child  care  workers,  aids,  and  teachers  play 
a  major  role  in  providing  proper  gum-teeth  brush- 
ing. Children  with  chronic  gingivitis  need  glyoxide 
and  daily  gum  massaging.  The  condition  of  each 
mouth  is  checked  frequently  for  broken,  missing, 
decayed  teeth,  gingivitis,  tongue  abnormalities, 
chapped  lins,  cold  sores,  etc. 

Stomachitis  and  gastrities  exhibited  by  epigas- 
tric pain,  nausea,  vomiting,  coated  tongue,  possible 
dehydration,  fever,  possible  electrolyte  imbalances, 
and  emotional  stress  are  treated  with  a  clear  liquid 
diet,  progressing  to  a  soft-bland  diet,  anti-emetics, 
good  oral  hygiene,  monitoring  of  vital  signs  (temp- 
erature, pulse,  respirations,  BP),  bed  rest,  and  any 
other  medications  that  a  physician  may  prescribe. 
Gastroenteritis  symptoms  are  restlessness,  anorexia 
(loss  of  appetite),  possible  weight  loss,  fever,  diar- 
rhea (frequent  loose,  yellow-green  stools),  and  oc- 
casional vomiting.  Acute  gastroenteritis,  may  re- 
quire, especially  in  young  children,  a  stay  in  the 
hospital.  Treatment  consists  of  monitoring  vital 
signs,  clear  fluids  progressing  to  a  soft  bland  diet, 
anti-diahhreal  medications,  isolation  procedures,  if 
indicated,  good  skin  care  to  prevent  skin  escoriation, 
bed  rest,  weight  monitoring,  good  oral  hygiene,  ob- 
servance of  stool  consistency  and  frequency.  Nor- 
mal bowel  movements  are  recorded  daily;  and  any 
abnormalities,  e.g.  a  stool  change,  are  promptly  re- 
ported to  the  nurse.  Constipation  and/or  obstipa- 
tion problems  are  treated  with  adequate  fluids,  ade- 
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quate  physical  activity,  fresh  fruits,  roughage,  prune 
juice,  stool  softeners,  laxatives,  and,  occasionally, 
a  suppository  or  an  enema.  Metamucil  is  a  bulk- 
forming  laxative  that  does  not  irritate  the  bowel. 
A  pattern  of  diarrhea — constipation  reccurring  re- 
peatedly may  indicate  a  partial  bowel  obstruction 
Children  with  known  hemorrhoid  problems  are 
treated  daily  with  stool  softeners  and  a  proper  diet. 
Acute  abdominal  pain,  vomiting  of  blood,  or  rectal 
bleeding  requires  immediate  examination  by  a 
physician. 

The  endocrine  system  is  composed  of  glands 
that  release  their  secretions  into  the  blood  instead 
of  into  ducts.  Endocrine  gland  secretions  are  called 
hormones.  Hormones  produce  slower  and  generally 
long-lasting  responses.  Hormones  are  the  main  regu- 
lators of  metabolism  (therefore)  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment, of  reproduction,  and  of  stress  responses. 
They  help  maintain  homeostasis  by  fluid  and  elec- 
trolyte balance  acid-base  balance,  and  energy  bal- 
ance. This  system  performs  the  same  general  func- 
tions for  the  body  as  does  the  nervous  system: 
communication,  control,  and  integration.  The  en- 
docrine glands  include  the  pituitary  (hypophysics 
cerebri)  which  has  anterior  and  posterior  lobes, 
thyroid,  parathyroids,  adrenals,  Islets  of  Langer- 
hans,  ovaries,  and  testes.  Many  endocrine  disorders 
occur  when  hormonal  imbalances  are  present.  The 
Islets  of  Langerhans  located  in  the  pancreas  regu- 
late carbohydrate  metabolism  and  secrete  both  in- 
sulin and  glucagon;  thus  diabetes  mellitus  or  hy- 
perinsulinism  results  when  these  two  hormones  are 
not  produced  or  are  over  produced.  A  diabetic  child 
is  regulated  by  diet,  oral  medication,  and  insulin 
injection  as  needed.  Fractional  urine  testing  for 
glucose  and  acetone  (ketone)  are  done  daily  by 
the  nurse.  Keeping  a  diabetic's  weight  in  a  normal 
range  is  very  important  also.  Hypofunction  of  the 
anterior  pituitary  gland  causing  a  deficient  growth 
hormone  results  in  acromegaly,  gigantism,  Cush- 
ings'  syndrome,  and  inappropriate  lactation.  Heights 
are  monitored  frequently,  as  stated  previously,  to 
observe  for  any  possible  growth  hormone  problem. 

Hyposecretion  of  the  tyroid  gland  causes  cre- 
tinism in  early  life  and  myxedema  in  later  life. 
Symptoms  of  hypothyroidism  which  the  nurse  must 
observe  for  are  subnormal  temperature  and  pulse, 
weight  gain,  thickened  skin,  thinning  hair  and 
baldness,  menorrhagia  (menstruation  problems)  may 
develop;  as  well  as  a  mask-like  and  stolid  facial 
expression,  fatigue  dulled  mental  processes,  and  a 
tendency  to  rapidly  develop  arteriosclerosis.  Hyper- 
secretion of  the  thyroid  gland  causes  hyper  thy- 
roidism  or  Graves'  disease.  The  clinical  manifesta- 


tions of  hyperthyroidism  include  single  or  multiple 
adenomas,  nervousness,  emotional  hyperexcitability, 
irritableness,  apprehension,  difficulty  in  sitting 
quietly,  rapid  pulse  (with  rest  as  well  as  on  exer- 
tion— ranges  between  90-160,  palpitation,  low  heat 
tolerance,  profuse  perspiration,  flushed  skin  (warm, 
soft  moist),  fine  motor  hand  tremors,  a  change  in 
bowel  habit  (constipation  or  diarrhea),  bulging  eyes 
(exophthalmos) — a  startled  expression,  increased 
appetite,  progressive  weight  loss,  muscle  fatiga- 
bility and  weakness,  amenorrhea,  and  possible  car- 
diac atrial  fibrillation  (common  in  elderly).  The 
nurse  has  observed  hypothyroidism  or  hyperthy- 
roidism symptoms  evaluated  by  a  physician  as  soon 
as  possible.  Treatment  is  different  for  each  thyroid 
condition. 

Hypofunction  of  the  testes  or  ovaries  results  in 
a  lack  of,  or  regression  of  sexual  development.  Hy- 
perfunction  of  these  glands  results  in  abnormal 
sexual  development.  Menarche  is  recorded  on  each 
girl  and  monthly  menstrual  cycles  are  montiored 
carefully.  Abnormalities  are  reported  to  a  physi- 
cian. Behavior  problems  may  occur  both  with  ovu- 
lation and  just  prior  to  or  during  menses.  Dys- 
menorrhea medication  is  given  as  ordered.  The 
amount  of  menses  flow,  duration  of  the  menses  and 
whether  dysmenorrhea  occurred  are  recorded 
monthly  by  the  nurse.  The  development  of  the  sec- 
ondary sex  characteristics  is  observed  and  recorded 
as  well  as  is  sexual  activity,  like  masturbation.  It  is 
impossible  to  cover  all  endocrine  disorders;  so  only 
the  major  ones  have  been  discussed.  The  nurse  is 
trained  to  observe  for  all  of  the  disorders  that  could 
occur.  (Last  of  Part  I) 

Rebecca  Olinger,  R.N. 

School  Nurse 


Our  Class 

We  all  play  musical  instruments.  I  play  the 
tambourine.  When  we  finished,  I  put  the  instruments 
away.  I  love  doing  it. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


Marching 

We    do    marching    with    music    in    the   gym.    We 
march  in  line.  I  like  to  march. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing  the 
following  language:  "I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $ (or 

" per  cent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks 

and  bonds ")  to  be  used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on 

behalf  of  multihandicapped  blind  children". 
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KEEPING  MENTALLY  FIT 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems facing  us  in  modern  life 
is  the  problem  of  adjusting 
ourselves  to  the  ever  changing  situa- 
tions and  conditions  about  us.  To 
say  that  we  must  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  in  an  intelligent 
manner  is  something  easier  said  than 
done.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  only  through 
an  intelligent  feeing  up  to  our  problems  and  in 
calmly  seeking  the  proper  adjustment  can  we  ever 
hope  or  expect  to  find  a  solution.  When  we  fail 
to  face  up,  we  are  bound  to  suffer  internal  con- 
sequences'. 

Most  of  us,  however,  prefer  the  easier  method, 
which  causes  us  to  become  discouraged  and  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  is  another  method 
of  seeking  the  easiest  way  out.  But  sometimes  the 
easiest  way  out  is  not  the  wisest  or  the  best.  The 
temptation  to  follow  the  easiest  way  out  should  be 
overcome  by  an  honest  effort  and  a  determination 
to  handle  #our  problems,  whatever  they  happen  to 
be,  with  a  mind  that  is  free  to  think  clearly  and  act 
wisely — at  least  as  wisely  as  we  can. 

A  few  years  ago  we  witnessed  the  crumbling  of 
our  financial  structure  and  many  experienced  actual 
loss  in  the  realm  of  their  material  accomplish- 
ments and  possessions.  Some  of  those  who  suf- 
fered in  this  fashion  had  a  more  serious  experience, 
the  breaking  down  of  their  ideals,  ambitions,  hopes, 
aspirations,  interests  and  desires — these  crumbled 
together  with  their  worldly  goods.  A  number  of 
them  are  sitting  today  amid  the  ruins,  weeping  and 
wailing  over  their  loss,  dreaming  only  of  the  things 
they  once  had.  refusing  to  face  the  situation  be- 
cause they  have  not  learned  to  adjust  themselves. 
Failure  to  use  their  creative  powers  is  now  making 
them  miserable.  They  must  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments ;  they  must  put  the  pieces  together  and  make 
something  out  of  them;  they  must  use  what  is  left 
in  order  that  it  might  become  more.  This  is  an 
important  principle  of  life. 

When  failure  comes  in  a  person's  life,  one  of 
two  things  usually  happens.  First,  that  person  is 
aroused  either  to  fight  harder  to  "lick"  that  prob- 
lem and  overcome  the  failure  or  to  adopt  some  mode 
of  compensation  one  way  or  another;  or,  secondly, 
he  becomes  discouraged  and  decides  to  make  no 
effort  towards  an  adjustment.  Of  course,  it  is  wise 
at  times  for  one  to  retreat  just  for  a  while  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  a  better  comeback,  but  this 
retreat  must  not  be  for  very  long.  If  it  lasts  for 
too  long  a  period,  the  fighting  spirit  becomes  weak- 
ened through  inward  feelings  of  fear  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  comeback.  Naturally,  in  this  frame 
of  mind  the  person  becomes  totally  whipped. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  this  fact  that  life  consists 
of  a  constant  series  of  adjustments  and  readjust- 
ments. To  stop  adjusting  and  readjusting  one's  self 
is  to  cease  to  live.  To  lose  heart  when  confronted 
by  problems  is  to  invite  self-pity  instead  of  self- 
confidence  to  take  control  of  one's  life;  and,  when 
self-pity    is    enthroned    in    one's    life,    that    life    be- 
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Get  out  of  yesterday, 

come  into  today  and 

look  forward  to 

tomorrow! 


comes  helpless  and  useless  and 
sooner  or  later  we  find  that  life  run- 
ning away  from  reality. 

We  can  afford  to  lose  everything 
in  this  world — all  our  money,  all  our 
property,  all  our  material  possessions, 
but  there  is  one  thing  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  and  that  is  a  grip  on 
ourselves.  Our  creative  spirit  is  the  spirit  that 
gave  us  whatever  we  had  and  it  is  that  spirit  which 
will  do  the  same  thing  for  us  again.  When  we  kill 
the  creative  spirit  within  us,  we  are  slaughtering 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

Changes  being  a  fundamental  principle  through- 
out nature,  we  must  be  prepared  for  them  and  be 
ready  to  change  in  order  that  we  may  keep  grow- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  ever  changing  processes  of 
the  natural  world  about  us.  Keeping  mentally  fit 
means  for  us  to  be  always  ready  and  willing  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  changing  circumstances,  to  face 
the  facts  of  life  without  attempting  to  run  away 
from  them  and,  more  important  than  anything  else, 
to  seek  to  understand  the  meaning  and  value  of 
changes  as  they  come  to  us  in  the  course  of  life.  We 
will  also  find  ourselves  growing  into  the  fullness 
of  the  more  abundant  life. 

Striving  to  maintain  a  broad  view  will  save  us 
from  acquiring  a  biased  and  prejudiced  attitude  to- 
wards the  experiences  of  life.  It  will  enable  us  to 
obtain  a  true  perspective  or  valuation  of  each  situ- 
ation, good  or  bad,  as  it  appears  before  us,  and  we 
will  then  be  able  to  see  the  meaning  of  each  situa- 
tion in  relation  to  all  the  other  situations  which 
preceded  it.  To  view  life  in  a  broad  sense  is  to  de- 
velop tolerance,  honesty  and  understanding. 

It  is  a  fundamental  desire,  inherent  in  all  hu- 
man beings,  to  be  successful — to  make  a  success  of 
life's  undertakings;  and  when  that,  desire  is  blocked 
through  adversity  or  circumstances,  especially  mat- 
ters over  which  they  have  no  control,  the  whole 
personality  becomes  upset.  This  upset  condition  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  has  a  wrong  view 
of  success.  Success  must  not  be  measured  only  by 
the  victories  we  have  won.  The  way  to  measure 
success  is  by  the  spirit  in  which  we  fight.  For  prob- 
lems must  challenge  us  to  battle,  not  to  stagnation. 
Remember  life  is  a  game  and  those  who  so  regard 
it  feel  that  every  problem  is  a  challenge  to  their 
ability,  a  challenge  to  be  conquered,  something  to 
go  after,  not  something  to  run  from. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  let  me  add  one  word 
more:  Maintain  a  forward  look  at  all  times.  Let 
that  forward  look  motivate  you.  When  you  are 
tempted  to  look  into  the  past,  let  it  be  but  a  glance 
into  which  you  gather  lessons  you  have  learned 
for  future  use.  Of  course,  by  urging  a  forward 
look  I  do  not  mean  that  you  will  succeed  in  every- 
thing you  set  out  to  attain;  but  the  fact  that  you 
do  have  a  forward  look  is  a  sign  that  you  are  be- 
ing urged  to  do  something  and  doing  something  is 
more  important  than  doing  nothing,  no  matter  how 
simple  that  something  might  be. 
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The  Common  Touch 

/  would  not  be  too  wise — so  very  wise 

That  I  must  sneer  at  simple  songs  and  creeds, 

And  let  the  glare  of  wisdom  blind  my  eyes 
To  humble  people  and  their  humble  needs. 

I  would  not  care  to  climb  so  high  that  I 
Could  never  hear  the  children  at  their  play, 

Could  only  see  the  people  passing  by, 

Yet  never  hear  the  cheering  words  they  say. 

I  would  not  know  too  much — too  much  to  smile, 
At  trivial  errors  of  the  heart  and  hand, 

Nor  be  too  proud  to  play  the  friend  the  while, 
And  cease  to  help  and  know  and  understand. 

I  would  not  care  to  sit  upon  a  throne, 

Or  build  my  house  upon  a  mountain-top, 

Where  I  must  dwell  in  glory  all  alone 
And  never  friend  come  in  or  poor  man  stop. 

God  grant  that  I  may  live  upon  this  earth 

And  face  the  tasks  which  every  morning  brings, 

And  never  lose  the  glory  and  the  worth 
Of  humble  servic  and  the  simple  things. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  MARCH,  1984  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  .Robert  Gaither 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION   Joseph    Farlow 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION Patrick  Lewchenko 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   Kurt    Blanding 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS ...Jackie  Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he   has  with   others) 

HELPFULNESS Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of   her  way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Kurt  Blanding 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Noel  Bourgeois 

(means  what   he   says  and   does) 

APPLICATION Jackie  Nichols 

(makes  practcial  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Kurt  Blanding 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Kurt  Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly   any  task   assigned   to   him) 

COURAGE    Cissy  Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY    Ginger  Miller 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Jimmy  James 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Maurice  Williams 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS Cindy  Alessi 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENT  Jared  Cimoch 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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Paint  With  Water 

Miss  Gloria,  a  volunteer  worker  in  the  school, 
comes  to  the  shop  every  Friday  morning.  Last 
Friday  she  brought  me  two  paints  with  water 
books.  I  let  my  teacher  try  it  first.  It  was  good  I 
think;  then  I  tried  it  myself.  It  is  fun  painting 
with  water.  I  like  it  and  like  it  more  when  the 
color  comes  out.  Already  I  have  finished  the 
books.  Try  it. 

Jimmy   James,   Pupil 
(with  assistance) 


My  Work 


I  like  what  I  am  doing  in  the  class.  I  assemble 
nuts  and  bolts.  I  enjoy  putting  pegs  in  the  peg- 
board  the  right  way. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 
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The  Play 


I  saw  a  play  called  "Toby  Tyler"  at  Tredyffrin 
Easttown  Junior  High  School.  It  was  held  at  the 
school's  auditorium.  The  audience  were  mostly 
students  coming  from  other  schools. 

I  saw  clowns  with  their  colorful  costumes. 
One  of  the  clowns  gave  me  a  balloon.  He  was  a 
nice  clown.  He  talked  to  me.  I  enjoyed  watching 
the  play. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Folk  Dancing 

Tuesday  is  Folk  Dancing  day.  We  dance  in  the 
gym.  We  dance  with  every  other  dancer  in  the 
group.  We  form  a  circle  and  do  sliding  steps. 
Sometimes  we  do  walking,  stamping,  and  jump- 
ing. I  like  dancing. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


My  Sticker   Book 

I  have  a  Sticker  Book  in  school.  I  earned  those 
stickers  by  doing  good  work  in  my  Language 
class.  Most  of  the  stickers  I  got  have  pictures  of 
animals.  There  is  one  sticker  that  I  like  most.  I 
like  the  one  that  says  "GOOD  WORK"  on  it.  I 
like  it  because  I  can  read  those  two  words.  Any- 
body in  class  gets  a  sticker  for  a  job  well  done. 
Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


Counting 

I  am  counting  pot  holders.  I  am  filing  them 
neatly.  Sometimes  I  place  stickers  on  the  middle 
of  the  pot  holders;  that  is  hard.  I  hand  my  teach- 
er one,  two,  or  three  pot  holders,  one  at  a  time.  It 
is  fun.  My  teacher  helps  me. 

Cissy  Mangan,   Pupil 
(with  assistance) 


Good  Morning 

When  I  come  to  school,  I  say  "Good  Morning" 
to  my  friends  and  my  teacher.  I  feel  good  saying 
it. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

As  this  is  written,  we  have  already  begun  the 
prepaiations  for  the  pre-Easter  season  and  for 
the  pupils'  departures  for  their  Easter  recess. 

As  in  January  and  February,  some  of  our 
March  extra  curricuiar  activities  had  to  be  can- 
celled because  of  snow  and  ice;  however  the 
spring  birds  are  nesting  in  our  bushes  and  the 
spring  flowers  have  begun  to  push  their  way 
through  the  softening  earth. 

The  pupils'  traditional  egg  dye  day  takes  place 

on  a  day  during  the  week  before  they  leave  for 

Easter.  When  dyed,  the  eggs  are  placed  in  Easter 

|  baskets  on  the  tables  in  the  dining  room,  thereby 

adding  color  and  brightens   the   room. 

From  all  of  us  to  all  of  you,  a  joyous  Easter 
season. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive   Director 


Nice  Day 

I  love  warm  weather.  I  stay  in  the  playground. 
I  enjoy  sitting  on  the  merry-go-round. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


Scout  Dinner 

I  had  spaghetti  and  meatballs.  I  ate  ice  cream. 
The  Cub  Scouts  played  the  rhythm  band.  The 
boys'  chorus  sang.  I  liked  the  dinner  very  much. 
I  had  a  good  time.  I  like  spaghetti  and  meatballs. 

Nick  Dati,  Pupil 
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Our  New  Aide 

We  have  a  new  aide  in  the  classroom.  Her 
name  is  Sylvia.  She  helps  us  with  our  school  work. 
She  also  helps  me  when  I  walk  from  the  school 
house  to  the  gym.  Sylvia  stays  with  us  during  re- 
cess time.  She  gives  us  cookies  or  apples.  She  is  a 
good  aide. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


My  Weekend 

On  Friday,  I  went  home  for  the  weekend.  Then 
on  Saturday  my  mother  gave  me  a  haircut.  My 
neighbor,  Marty  DiRoberto  came  to  our  house  to 
visit  us.  My  sister  from  Texas  was  with  us.  On 
Saturday  afternoon  I  went  to  the  mall  with  my 
Mom  and  Dad.  I  bought  batteries,  tapes,  and  a 
cord.  I  record  Sonny  and  Cher,  The  Partridge 
Family,  Donny  and  Marie,  Kenny  Rogers  and 
John  Cassidy. 

When  I  was  home  I  took  pictures  of  my  stereo 
and  record  player.  My  mother  took  pictures  of  me 
and  the  little  baby  named  Kimberly  Sue.  She  is 
my  niece. 

I  brought  an  album  to  school.  I  put  my  pic- 
tures in  the  album.  I  also  put  a  map  and  address 
of  Dr.  Rutt,  Dr.  Rogers,  and  Dr.  Harris.  Pictures 
of  Donny  and  Marie,  and  Marie's  baby  were  also 
in  my  album. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


They    Are    a    Blessing    to 
Mankind 

There  is  a  pleasant  way  and  an  ugly  way 
in  which  to  say  almost  everything,  and  happi- 
ness depends  on  which  way  we  take  it.  You 
can  upset  a  person  for  the  whole  day  by 
the  harsh  way  in  which  you  may  speak  to 
him,  or  you  may  give  him  pleasure  and  en- 
couragement by  the  kindness  of  'our  greet- 
ing. So,  not  only  in  words,  bu:  in  all  the 
little,  common  courtesies  and  duties  of  life, 
think  of  the  beautiful  way  of  doing  each. 
Thrice  blessed  are  they  who  are  pleasant  to 
live  with.  They  are  a  blessing  to  themselves, 
to  those  with  whom  they  live,  and  to  the 
world  at  large. 


My  Birthday 

This  coming  Saturday  will  be  my  last  birthday 
in  school.  I'm  going  to  be  twenty-one  years  old.  I 
hope  everybody  will  sing  "Happy  Birthday"  to 
me.  My  girl  friend  Colleen  will  be  coming  for  my 
birthday  and  I'll  be  happy  to  see  her.  Everybody 
will  have  a  party.  I  am  getting  a  birthday  present 
and  I'm  sure  that  I'll  have  a  good  birthday  cele- 
bration. That  is  all. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


Spring 

Spring  is  March  21.  That  is  Wednesday.  The 
birds  are  back  again  from  their  winter  vacation. 
They  start  to  sing  sweet  songs.  The  grass  begins 
to  grow  and  turn  green.  Pretty  soon  the  trees  will 
start  to  grow  leaves.  The  weather  gets  milder 
and  we  can  stay  outside  for  recess  and  for  ac- 
tivity period. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Sea  Shell  Plaque 

My  favorite  project  in  the  shop  is  the  sea  shell 
plaque.  First  we  cut  a  four  and  a  half  inch  circle 
from  blue  construction  paper;  then  we  paste  arts 
and  crafts  green  material  on  the  circle  as  under- 
sea foliage.  On  the  base  of  the  foliage  we  glue 
some  shells.  We  glued  the  three  shell  fish  and 
put  the  three  moveable  eyes  in  place.  The  last 
thing  we  do  is  to  glue  the  foil  hanger  and  that  is 
it.  It  looks  beautiful.  Mr.  Dequillo  helps  me. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 
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NURSING  CARE  OF 
MULTI-HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Part  II 

The  integumentary  system  is  another  name 
for  the  skin.  The  skin  has  two  main  layers.  The 
epidermis  (an  outer,  thinner  layer)  and  the  der- 
mis (an  inner,  thicker  layer).  The  nurse  must 
daily  observe  the  skin  for  abrasions,  rashes,  dis- 
colorations,  dryness,  athletes'  foot,  redness  over 
bony  prominences,  warts,  edema,  acne,  lacera- 
tions, and  other  abnormalities  like  tinea  corporis 
(boby  ringworm)  or  tinea  capitis  (scalp  ring- 
worm), scabies,  impetigo,  or  psoriasis.  Any  break 
in  the  skin  could  potentially  develop  into  an  in- 
fection. Wound  care  is  given  several  times  a  day 
to  even  minor  wounds.  Antiseptics  and/or  soap/ 
water  is  used  to  cleanse  the  wound  before  an  an- 
tibiotic ointment  or  other  medication  is  applied. 
Dressings  are  applied  as  needed.  Some  handi- 
capped children  do  not  tolerate  dressings  of  any 
kind  and  severe  wounds  are  the  most  difficult  to 
keep  free  of  infection.  Warm  soaks  are  given 
when  wounds  show  signs  of  infection — redness, 
edema,  drainage,  and  tenderness.  Serious  lacera- 
tions may  require  sutures  and  are  evaluated  by  a 
physician.  A  rash,  unless  it  is  one  that  is  known 
like  diaper  rash  or  poison  ivy,  is  evaluated  by  a 
physician,  especially  if  pruritus  (itching)  and 
hives  are  observed.  Lotions,  creams,  and  baby  oil 
are  applied  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  prevent 
dryness  and  chapped  skin,  especially  during  cold 
weather  months.  The  skin  is  massaged  gently 
with  lotion  to  stimulate  circulation.  Baths  or 
showers  may  have  to  be  given  more  than  once  a 
day  as  the  multi-handicapped  child  has  a  ten- 
dency to  become  dirty  more  so  than  a  normal 
child.  They  will  play  in  the  dirt  or  smear  their 
faces.  Discolorations  and/or  ecchymosis  (bruises) 
are  treated  with  either  ice  compresses  or  warm 
soaks  as  indicated.  The  feet,  especially  between 
toes,  must  be  observed  for  cracks,  dryness,  or 
redness.  Athletes'  foot  is  treated  by  keeping  the 
feet  clean/dry,  by  wearing  white,  cotton  socks, 
and  by  applying  anti-fungal  topical  medications 
like  Desenex  or  Tinactin  products  as  directed. 
Facial  and/or  body  acne  vulgaris  is  treated  by 
either  a  soap  and  water  cleansing,  an  antiseptic 
cleanser,  or  a  prescribed  acne  wash.  Over  the 
counter  acne  drying  agents  are  effective  for  most 
acne  problems.  When  acne  worsens  and  could 
cause  permanent  skin  scarring  creames,  gels,  or 
topical  antibiotics  are  prescribed  by  a  physician. 
A  boil  (furncle  or  an  infection  of  a  hair  follicle) 
requires  warm  soaks  and  occasional  lancing  and/ 
or  systemic  antibiotics.  Warts  are  treated  with 
Compound  W  and  if  it's  ineffective  a  prescribed 
topical  medication  like  Duofilm  is  ordered.  As  the 
wart  dries  it  is  gradually  scaled  away  frequently 
with  a  scalpel.  Cauterization  is  done  if  the  wart 
is  unresponsive  to  topical  therapy  and  as  long  as 
there  are  not  numerous  warts  in  one  area.  The 
child  must  cooperate  for  this  treatment  as  it  can 
be  a  frightening  experience.  Warts  are  caused  by 
viruses  and  occasionally  they  will  completely  dis- 
appear with  treatment  as  the  bodies  defense  sys- 
tem takes  over.  They  may  also  reoccur  at  anytime. 
Ringworm  of  any  form  is  treated  with  medication 
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either  topically,  systemically  .or  both.  Isolation  is. 
required  for  most  ringworm,  scabies,  impetigo, 
and  contagious  rashes  to  prevent  spreading  of  the 
infection.  The  skin  has  three  accessory  organs: 
the  hair,  the  nails,  and  microscopic  glands.  Hair 
is  found  over  the  entire  body  except  for  the 
palms  and  soles.  When  observing  the  hair  you 
check  for  its  general  condition,  for  dryness,  for 
oiliness,  for  tanmgles  or  matted  strands,  for  dan- 
druff, or  for  balding  areas  from  either  friction, 
rubbing  01  ringworm.  Hair  care  is  provided  daily 
and  special  shampoos  are  used  as  needed  and  pre- 
scribed. Black  children's  hair  requires  special  oils 
and  hair  shampoos/ conditioners  that  are  spe- 
cially made  for  their  hair  texture,  brittleness,  and 
styling.  Hair  is  cut  or  trimmed  if  a  head  lice  (ped- 
iculosis capitis)  infestation  occurs.  The  hair  is 
also  specially  shampooed.  The  nits  or  eggs  are 
removed  with  a  fine  tooth  comb,  and  the  child  is 
isolated  for  a  short  duration.  Nails  are  epidermal 
cells  that  have  been  converted  to  keratin.  They 
grow  from  epithelial  cells  lying  under  the  white 
crescent  (lunula — "moons")  at  the  proximal  end 
of  each  nail.  Nail  care  is  given  regularly,  but  not  I 
daily  unless  a  nail  condition  requires  it,  as  nails 
grow  with  a  different  speed  in  each  human  being. 
Ringworm  of  the  nail  is  a  fungus  that  is  hard  to  i 
treat.  Both  topical  and  systemic  medications  are 
prescribed  for  severe  cases.  It  can  take  an  entire 
year  for  topical  anti-fungal  medications  to  work 
effectively.  There  are  three  microscopic  glands 
called  sebaceous,  sweat,  and  ceruminous.  The  se- 
baceous glands  secrete  oil  (sebum)  that  keeps 
hair  and  skin  soft  and  helps  prevent  excess  eva- 
poration and  absorption  of  water  and  excess 
heat  loss.  Sebaceous  glands  may  become  infected 
and  the  nurse  observes  for  ear  edema,  tenderness, 
redness,  and  drainage.  A  doctor  prescribes  the 
best  treatment.  There  are  numerous  sweat  glands 
throughout  the  skin,  especially  on  the  palms, 
soles,  forehead,  and  exillae  and  they  are  impor- 
tant in  heat  regulation  (maintain  homeostasis  of 
fluid  and  electrolytes  and  of  body  temperature). 
The  ceruminous  glands  are  thought  to  be  modi- 
fied sweat  glands  and  are  located  in  the  external 
ear  canals.  They  secrete  ear  wax  (cerumen).  Ear 
wax  is  treated  with  ear  wax  softening  drops,  (like 
Debrox),  and  an  ear  gavage  may  have  to  be  done 
by  the  nurse  or  doctor  if  wax  persists.  Some  peo- 
ple's glands  form  ear  wax  quickly  and  it  builds 
up.  Frequent  otoscope  exams  monitor  this  prob- 
lem and  ear  cleaning  regimes  are  established  by 
the  nurse  for  each  child's  specific  needs. 

The  muscoloskeletal  system  will  be  reviewed 
next.  The  general  functions  of  our  muscles  are 
movement  (sometimes  locomotion,  sometimes 
movement  within  a  given  area),  posture,  and  heat 
production  (catabolism).  Posture  which  is  the 
position  or  alignment  of  body  parts  is  maintained 
by  the  continual  pull  of  muscles  on  bone  in  op- 
posite directions  from  the  pull  of  gravity.  Posture 
is  essential  for  optional  functioning  of  most  of 
the  body,  that  is,  respiration,  circulation,  diges- 
tion, joint  action,  etc.;  briefly,  maximal  health  is 
dependent  upon  good  posture  and  good  posture  is 
dependent  on  health.  The  skeletal  system  consists 
of  all  bones  and  their  joints.  It  furnishes  a  sup- 
porting  framework,   affords   protections,    to   deli- 
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cate  structures  (brain),  and  provides  movement 
(bones  constitutes  levers  for  muscle  action). 
There  are  a  total  of  206  bones  in  the  body.  Multi- 
handicapped  children  have  many  muscular  and/ 
or  orthopedic  abnormalities.  Regular  orthopedic 
evaluations  are  important  to  diagnose  problems 
or  to  provide  continuity  of  care  for  already  diag- 
nosed problems.  The  orthopedic  physician  may 
order  special  appliances  for  posture  problems  like 
a  posture  aid  or  a  Taylor-Knight  brace.  The  Tay- 
lor-Knight brace  is  especially  prescribed  for  ky- 
phosis or  dorsal  roundback.  Certain  feet  problems 
require  orthopedic  shoes.  Active  and/or  passive 
range  of  motion  exercises  are  ordered  according 
to  the  child's  specific  ortho  problems.  Swimming 
therapy  is  helpful  for  any  muscular  or  skeletal 
problem.  The  nurse,  physical  therapist,  and  occu- 
pational therapist  frequently  observe  and  evalu- 
ate each  child.  They  will  observe  for  signs  of  mus- 
cular weakness,  atrophy  or  a  disorder.  The  ability 
to  perform  fine  and  gross  motor  activities  are 
evaluated.  Increased  muscle  tone  or  spasticity 
could  signify  a  problem  now  or  in  the  future.  Pe- 
riodic exams  for  scoliosis  are  important  so  that 
immediate  treatment  of  bracing  is  constituted  to 
hopefully  prevent  surgery  in  the  future.  General 
muscle  aches  from  over  exertion  or  strain  are 
treated  with  warm  soaks,  warm  baths,  and  mus- 
cle ointments  if  indicated.  A  sprained  ankle  would 
be  treated  by  bedrest,  ice  compresses,  elevation, 
an  ace  bandage  wrapping,  and  analgesic  (pain) 
medications  if  needed.  Acute  sprains  are  evalu- 
ated by  the  physician.  Any  possible  fracture  is 
splinted,  given  ice  applications  and  examined  im- 
mediately by  the  physician  for  x-ray  and  evalua- 
tion. If  a  fracture  is  present,  with  a  cast,  the 
nurse  is  responsible  for  providing  cast  care,  to 
monitor  the  circulation  in  the  affected  area,  and 
to  administer  analgesics  if  needed.  A  cast  can  be 
traumatic  to  a  handicapped  child  so  emotional 
support  is  needed  to  help  the  child  adjust  to  his 
cast,  decreased  physical  activity,  and  pain.  It  is 
impossible  to  discuss  every  musculoskeletal  prob- 
lem or  disorder  but  nursing  care  highlights  have 
been  stated. 

The  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  the  Central 
Nervous  System,  the  Periphersal  Nervous  System, 
and  the  Autonomic  Nervous  System.  All  three  are 
intimately  connected.  The  Central  Nervous  Sys- 
tem consists  of  the  brain  (which  has  two  cerebral 
hemispheres — the  brain  stem  and  the  cerebrel- 
lum)  and  the  spinal  cord.  The  peripheral  nervous 
system  consists  of  the  12  cranial  nerves  and  the 
spinal  nerves.  The  autonomic  nervous  system  can 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts — the  sympathe- 
tic system  and  the  parasympathetic  system.  Ac- 
tivity of  the  sympathetic  system  dilates  the  pu- 
pils, constricts  the  blood  vessels  of  the  skin  and 
so  cools  it,  decreases  peristalsis,  increases  sweat- 
ing and  raises  the  blood  sugar.  The  parasympa- 
thetic activity  constricts  the  pupils,  dilates  skin 
vessels,  increases  salivation  and  peristalsis,  and 
makes  the  bladder  contract.  Above  is  a  very  brief 
explanation  of  the  nervous  system  all  of  which  in 
terminology  alone  could  form  a  complete  book. 
Nursing  care  is  extremely  complex  and  we  will 
f!  discuss  only  seizure  disorders  at  this  time.  Brain 
damage  causes  mental  retardation,  seizure  disor- 


ders, and  other  neurologic  abnormalities.  A  sei- 
zure is  a  symptom  of  an  underlying  disorder  of 
brain  function  which  may  be  structural,  chemi- 
cal, or  physiological.  A  single  seizure  may  occur 
as  the  result  of  head  trauma,  metabolic  imbal- 
ance, or  infection.  If  seizures  are  recurrent,  a  di- 
agnosis of  epilepsy  may  be  entertained.  In  brain 
damaged  children  seizures  may  not  occur  until 
puberty  where  hormonal  imbalance  triggers  their 
onset.  An  EEG  (electroencephalogram)  records 
the  electrical  activity  of  the  brain.  The  interna- 
tional classification  of  seizures  classifies  seizures 
by  both  clinical  and  electrocencephalographic 
characteristics.  The  two  major  classifications  are 
partial  seizures  and  generalized  seizures.  Partial 
seizures  include  partial  motor  seizures  (Jackson- 
ian  seizures  and  adversive  seizures),  partial  sen- 
sory seizures  (somatic  sensory  seizures,  special 
sensory  seizures),  and  complex  partial  seizures 
(temporal  lobe  or  psychomotor  seizures,  pyschic 
seizures).  Generalized  seizures  occur  when  the 
epileptogonic  discharges  fire  synchronously  in 
both  hemispheres.  Generalized  seizures  include 
major  motor  tonic — clonic  seizures,  (grand  mal), 
absence  seizures  (petit  mal),  infantile  spasms, 
myoclonic  seizures,  and  akinetic  seizures  (drop 
attacks).  Anticonvulsants  prevent  seizures  or  les- 
sen their  severity.  Neurologists  prescribe  the  spe- 
cific anticonvulsant  therapy  needed  for  the  in- 
dividual child  and  the  nurse  administers  the 
medication(s)  at  the  ordered  times  to  ensure  that 
the  drug(s)  is  maintained  within  a  therapeutic 
range  in  the  blood  stream  for  optimum  effective- 
ness. With  the  exception  of  the  grand  mal  sei- 
zure, observation  of  seizure  activity  and  protec- 
tion from  injury  is  all  that  is  necessary.  During  a 
grand  mal  seizure  a  patent  airway  must  be  main- 
tained at  all  times.  If  the  child  is  in  the  supine 
position  (on  back)  turn  the  head  to  the  side  and 
if  the  child  is  on  his  abdomen  keep  his  head  to 
the  side  also.  If  he  is  lying  on  his  side  secretions 
will  drain  freely.  Wipe  secretions  from  the  mouth 
as  needed.  Place  a  pillow  or  soft  cloth  under  the 
head  and  loosen  any  tight  clothing  around  the 
neck.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  restrain  the 
child.  Hyperextension  of  the  neck  and  pulling  the 
jaw  slightly  forward  aids  in  maintaining  a  patent 
airway.  Observations  of  a  seizure  are  of  utmost 
importance  and  should  include  the  duration,  any 
known  precipitating  factors,  the  sequence  of 
events,  the  extremities  involved,  eye  deviation, 
pupillary  changes,  effects  on  respiration,  color 
change,  posturing,  drooling,  state  of  conscious- 
ness, and  any  injury.  The  last  stage  or  postictal 
stage  exhibits  headache,  lethargy,  impaired  mem- 
ory, depression,  and  unsteady  gait.  Status  epilep- 
ticus  is  a  medical  emergency  requiring  intrave- 
nous anticonvulants  to  break  the  cycle  thus  the 
child  would  be  treated  in  an  emergency  room. 
Seizure  records  are  maintained  on  each  child 
with  a  seizure  disorder.  The  nurse  works  closely 
with  the  neurologist  to  provide  the  best  neurolog- 
ical care  possible.  Subtherapeutic  or  toxicity  sym- 
ptoms are  reported  promptly  and  drug  levels  are 
drawn  accordingly. 

(Last  of  part  II) 

Rebecca  Olinger,  R.N. 

School  Nurse 
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A  SWIM  PROGRAM  FOR  VISUALLY 

IMPAIRED  AND  PROFOUNDLY 

RETARDED   INDIVIDUALS 

Should  visually  impaired  and  profoundly  re- 
tarded individuals  be  involved  in  a  swim  pro- 
gram? What  type  of  benefits,  if  any,  would  they 
receive  from  a  swim  program?  These  questions  I 
will  try  to  answer  in  order  to  prove  how  much 
these  individuals  can  benefit  from  a  swim  pro- 
gram. 

Historically  speaking  it  is  believed  that  man 
first  immersed  himself  for  health  reasons  in  min- 
eral waters.  Since  this  time  swimming  has  pro- 
gressed to  meet  the  needs  of  all  types  of  individ- 
uals. This  is  mostly  due  to  programs  devised  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  YMCA. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  aquatics,  because 
of  water's  therapeutically  soothing  effect,  basi- 
cally provides  relaxation.  Water  contact  itself 
seems  to  have  a  salubrious  effect.  Water  also  has 
a  cushioning  effect  which  aids  the  avoidance  of 
hard  bodily  contact.  There  is  also  a  great  natural 
resistance  to  movement  in  water,  caused  by  the 
density  of  water  itself.  Individuals  using  their 
own  power  to  move  themselves  through  it  experi- 
ence a  great  physical  challenge.  Taking  into 
mind  the  above  mentioned  statements  should  be 
enough  for  anyone  to  realize  how  much  one  could 
benefit  from  a  swim  program  geared  to  meet 
his/her  own  individual  needs.  Since  water  causes 
natural  resistance,  provides  cushioning,  relaxa- 
tion, and  seems  to  have  a  healthy  effect;  why  not 
put  an  individual  in  such  an  environment — an 
environment  which  provides  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  providing  a  unique  physical  challenge? 
The  environment  itself  is  a  new  experience,  to 
which  many  individuals  are  not  continually  ex- 
posed in  everyday  living. 

The  most  important  part  of  a  good  swim  pro- 
gram is  to  make  sure  it  is  devised  in  such  a  way 
that  it  meets  the  abilities  of  all  individuals.  It 
should  also  be  made  possible  for  all  of  them  to 
achieve  some  type  of  goal,  no  matter  how  small  it 
may  seem.  Some  items  to  consider  to  insure  that 
an  individual  will  benefit  from  this  program  are: 
is  there  any  change  in  the  individual's  behavior, 
physical,  social,  or  mental  state;  is  there  a 
change  when  he/she  is  deprived  of  the  experience 
for  a  rjeriod  of  time?  If  the  answer  is  yes  to  one 
of  them,  then  you  will  know  that  the  program  has 
had  a  good  effect  on  the  individual  and  should  be 
continued. 

The  program  I  devised  for  the  students  allows 
all  students  to  achieve  a  goal  either  with  or  with- 
out aid.  This  consequently  affects  all  students  no 
matter  how  little  ability  they  may  have.  For  ex- 
ample if  they  can  follow  the  railing  and  enter  the 
water  with  aid,  then  they  have  reached  one  small 
goal.  The  next  step  would  be  to  do  the  same  task 
without  any  aid.  Once  they  are  able  to  progress  to 
the  next  step  then  they  are  achieving,  improving, 
and  accomplishing  goals.  The  program  I  have  set 
up  is  broken  down  into  tasks  requiring  aid  and 
tasks  without  aid.  Example:  level  I — Turtles — is 
broken  down  as  follows.  1.  Follows  railing  and  en- 
ters water.  2.  Submerges   face.   3.  Jumps  up  and 
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down.  4.  Walks  to  shoulder  ,depth.  5.  Bends  to 
shoulder  depth.  These  five  tasks  are  those  which 
require  aid.  Level  II — Polliwogs — would  be  the 
above  five  tasks  without  any  aid.  Setting  the  pro- 
gram up  in  this  manner  allows  all  the  individuals 
to  be  at  some  level,  according  to  their  ability;  but 
at  the  same  time  allows  room  for  improving  or 
working  on  the  next  level  which  would  eventually 
show  improvement  and  finally  accomplishment. 
Things  to  remember  when  setting  up  a  program 
or  allowing  the  individual  to  attend  a  program  is, 
does  the  program  focus  on  his/her  ability,  allow 
a  social  sense  of  accomplishment  and  acceptance, 
and  provide  rehabilitation  both  physical  and 
mental? 

What  are  some  important  things  the  students 
can  learn?  I  asked  some  of  the  students  what  was 
the  most  important  thing  they  had  learned  in 
swimming  and  their  responses  were  the  freestyle 
stroke,  walking,  kicking  feet,  backstroke,  and  sub- 
merging their  faces.  When  asked  what  was  the 
most  fun  they  responded  by  saying  blowing  bub- 
bles, floating  on  back,  swimming  underwater, 
playing  ball,  and  jumping  up  and  down.  Their  re- 
sponses showed  what  they  considered  important 
and  fun;  but  there  are  still  steps  that  have  to  be 
learned  in  order  to  swim  or  propel  their  bodies 
through  the  water.  This  in  itself  is  a  physical 
challenge;  but  can  also  be  a  fun  physical  chal- 
lenge. 

The  benefits  an  individual  can  receive  from  a 
swim  program  that  focuses  on  his/her  abilities 
are  also  special,  physical,  mental  therapeutic,  re- 
laxing, and  learning  to  move  in  a  different  type 
of  environment.  These  are  just  a  few  benefits  of 
allowing  a  student  to  become  involved  in  some 
type  of  a  good  swim  program.  Knowing  what 
some  type  of  benefits  are  should  also  help  one 
realize  that  every  individual,  no  matter  who  they 
are,  can  only  gain  from  this  special  type  of  ex- 
perience. 

Beth  Jenkins, 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education 


Life    Begins   Each 
Morning 

Life  begins  anew,  each  morning; 

All  before  has  passed  away, 
While  the  night  restores,  through  magic, 

Strength  to  start  another  day. 

Every  care  and  disappointment — 
Which  have  troubled  much   before, 

Night  has  hidden  in  oblivion — 
As  it  closed  its  darkened  door. 

Leave  them  there — as  light  of  dawning 
Shows  the  hope  of  new-born  day, 

Open  not  the  door  behind  you-  - 
But,  go  forward  on  your  way. 


Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  APRIL,  1984  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Noel  Bourgeois 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    ...Joseph    Farlow 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION Patrick  Lewchenko 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY Kurt  Blanding 

(shares  what   he   has  with   others) 

HELPFULNESS  ...Adrianne  Kelly 

(goes   out  of   her   way   to    help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Ginger  Miller 

(has  pride  in  her  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Towanda  Bean 

(means  what  she  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION   ...... Caroline  Cherry 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Kurt  Blanding 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS -Kurt  Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly   any  task  assigned   to   him) 

COURAGE ...Jimmy  James 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  ......Robert  Gaither 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Jackie  Andonian 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Jackie  Nichols 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Linda   Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


Phones:   (215)  644-1810  ANNA  C.   PERRY 

(215)   644-5537  Executive   Director 

PATRICIA  S.   LAMONICA 
Education   Coordinator 


ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  for  BLIND 

118   SOUTH  VALLEY  ROAD   -   BOX   1007 
PAOLI,   PENNSYLVANIA   19301 


May   1,  1984 
Dear   Friends: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  cordially 
invites  you  to  its  annual  Visitors'  Day,  Sunday,  May  20,  1984,  from  two  to 
four  thirty  in  the  afternoon. 

The  afternoon  program  will  begin  in  the  Activities  Building  with  a  pre- 
sentation by  the  pupils.  Upon  its  completion,  everyone  is  invited  to  visit  all 
our   buildings. 

By  means  of  the  generous  support  of  the  good  friends  of  the  school,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  out  some  of  the  major  renovations  in  Peyton 
Hall.  When  ready,  the  building  will  house  updated  classrooms,  dining  room, 
and  kitchen  facilities.  The  move  to  Peyton  Hall  is  September,  1984. 

Our  present  need  is  to  furnish  the  classrooms  and  dining  room  so  that 
all  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 

It  is  very  good  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  we  have  been  able  to  restore 
to  our  pupils  their  regular  swim  program.  The  pool  has  been  repaired.  The 
building  has  been  renovated  and  insulated  to  lower  the  costs  of  heating 
the  water  and  the  building  itself.  Once  again  our  pupils  can  benefit  from 
water  therapy  as  well  as  revel  in  the  fun  of  water  play. 

We  are  truly  grateful  to  our  friends  for  the  continuing  kindness  and 
generous  support  toward  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anna   C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director. 

(Contributions  to  the  school  are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes.) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to    mr  work  and  to  inform 

our   many   beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school   is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

Cover  Story 

JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES 

1874-1967 

September  9,  1974  was  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  the 
founder  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind, 
Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  Doctor  Greaves  (nee  Jessie 
Royer)  was  born  in  Trappe,  Pennsylvania,  a  sev- 
enth generation  descendant  of  the  Reyer  (later 
Royer)  family  which  had  immigrated  from  Ger- 
many and  had  built  a  home  at  a  fording  place  on 
the  Schulylkill  River.  The  subsequent  community 
became  known  by  the  name  Royersford. 

The  Royer  Greaves  School  was  begun  in  1921 
and  was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Royer,  the 
father,  and  for  Harry  E.  Greaves,  the  well-known 
artist  husband  of  this  skilled,  intuitive  teacher, 
who  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  our  special  field  of  ed- 
ucation —  the  teaching  and  training  of  blind  chil- 
dren who  have  one  or  more  additional  handicaps. 

If  she  could  but  know,  Dr.  Greaves'  philosophy 
and  visionary  (always  practical)  aims  for  the  edu- 
cation of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  have 
now  been  adopted  by  educators  throughout  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  increasingly,  in  many, 
many  regions  across  the  country  and  across  the 
sea;  as  today  witnesses  the  wide  and  deep  concern 
that  all  children  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
to  their  fullest. 
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In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone  in 
her  belief  that  retarded  blind  children  were  cap- 
able of  profiting  from  instruction  and  were  also 
capable  of  becoming  individuals  who  could  fit 
comfortably  into  the  lives  of  their  families  and 
their  communities.  Many  of  her  former  pupils  and 
many  of  the  school's  more  recent  pupils  have  at- 
tained to,  at  least  partial  financial  independence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school  (unique 
for  years  and  years)  to  note  the  latter  day  recog- 
nition of  the  current  planning  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  —  an 
evolution  and  revolution  in  the  field  of  special 
education. 

The  school  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  the  mak- 
ing of  this  history  (past,  present  and  future). 


BIRD  FEEDER 

The  bird  feeder  that  I  made  in  the  shop  is  a 
beauty.  I  sanded  the  flat  faces  of  the  parts  before 
assembly.  My  teacher  helped  me  assemble  the 
parts  with  nails.  We  finished  the  project  by  dec- 
orating it  with  a  wood  stain  and  shellac.  It  looks 
great! 

Pat  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


BABY  DOGGIE 

Mrs.  Koons  lends  me  a  baby  doggie.  When  I 
wind  the  baby  doggie,  what  happens?  Doggie 
sings  "Rock-a-bye-baby"  and  I  sing  along  with 
him. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


-o- 


LIBRARY  DAY 

Friday  is  our  library  day.  One  at  a  time  we  go 
to  the  library  to  return  or  borrow  books  or  games. 
I  borrow  vehicle  puzzles,  match-a-number  and 
sorting  math  puzzles. 

I  started  working  on  a  vehicle  puzzle.  There 
are  six  vehicles  in  this  puzzle,  a  sail  boat,  ice 
cream  truck,  a  car,  a  train,  an  airplane,  and  a  mo- 
tor boat.  I  have  to  put  the  pieces  into  its  frame. 

Jimmy  James,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

When  this  issue  reaches  our  readers,  our  boys 
and  girls  will  already  be  well  into  spring  activities. 

The  Special  Olympics  Local  and  Area  Meets 
will  have  taken  place  in  April  and  May,  respec- 
tively; and  certain  of  the  pupils  will  be  preparing 
for  the  state  meet  scheduled  for  June. 

Our  long  standing  traditional  Visitors'  Day, 
May  20,  is  one  of  the  busiest  of  our  school  year.  It 
serves  as  an  opportunity  for  parents,  friends  of 
the  school,  and  former  pupils  to  be  with  us  to  see 
the  work  of  the  school  and  to  renew  the  ties  of 
friendship. 

Graduation,  June  8,  1984  is  a  happy  occasion, 
tinged  by  the  sadness  that  some  of  our  young  ones 
will  no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  our 
school  family. 

In  late  June  will  again  be  a  week  for  our  Boy 
Scouts  to  go  to  camp  as  they  have  done  for  the 
past  several  years.  They  will  participate  in  all 
camp  activities  and  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  with  scouts  from  many  other  troops. 

Time  continues  to  fly  and  Friday,  July  13  will 
be  the  day  when  our  young  ones  leave  for  their 
summer  vacation.  Another  school  year  will  have 
come  to  a  close. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


EXTON  SQUARE  MALL 

In  the  mall  we  went  to  the  pet  shop.  We  saw 
birds,  fish,  dogs,  and  rabbits.  We  were  able  to 
touch  the  rabbit's  soft  fur.  Then  we  went  to  the 
video  machines.  The  place  was  very  noisy.  We  also 
saw  the  waterfalls. 

We  went  to  McDonald's.  The  Explorer  Scouts 
gave  us  a  treat.  They  bought  ice  cream  for  us.  It 
was    delicious.    McDonald's    restaurant    gave    us 
Ronald  McDonald  puppets.  I  had  fun  that  night. 
Darmaris  Williams,  Pupil 


EASTER  EGG 

In  school  I  colored  an  Easter  egg.  My  teacher 
gave  me  a  big  plastic  egg.  I  decorated  the  egg.  I 
made  a  picture  of  a  bunny.  I  also  put  some  flow- 
ers on  it.  I  am  going  to  show  my  Easter  egg  to  my 
mother. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


SPRING 

It  is  sunny  and  cool.  I  play  on  the  swings  and 
the  merry-go-round.  I  also  play  on  the  sliding 
board  on  the  playground. 

Nick  Dati,  Pupil 


THE  MALL 

Exton  Square  Mall  is  a  big  shopping  place.  I 
saw  a  lot  of  people  in  the  mall.  There  were  chil- 
dren playing  in  the  play  area.  The  Explorer  Scouts 
took  us  to  the  mall. 

We  went  to  the  pet  shop.  At.  the  shop  I  saw  a 
dog,  fish,  and  a  rabbit.  I  enjoyed  watching  the 
animals. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


THE  PET  SHOP 

I  went  to  Exton  Square  Mall.  I  went  to  several 
stores.  I  went  to  the  furniture  store.  I  saw  the  wa- 
ter bed.  The  water  bed  was  nice.  I  also  went  to 
Strawbridge  and  Clothier  Store.  I  took  the  eleva- 
tor to  go  to  other  stores  in  the  lower  level. 

The  store  that  I  liked  most  was  the  pet  shop. 
I  saw  dogs.  The  big  black  dog  barked  when  I  went 
closer.  The  poodle  was  so  pretty.  I  saw  the  big 
aquarium  with  a  big  fish.  The  fish  was  very  color- 
ful. I  enjoyed  my  trip  to  the  mall. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


SPRING 

It  is  springtime.  The  grass  is  turning  green. 
The  trees  grow  green.  The  flowers  are  starting  to 
grow.  I  can  hear  the  birds  singing.  I  like  it  when 
spring  is  here. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 

o 


PARTY 

I  like  the  JWVA  parties.  The  ladies  serve  us 
cookies,  ice  cream,  and  juices.  Our  friends  of  the 
school  are  very  nice  to  us.  I  say  thank  you. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


RECREATION 

I  go  to  the  gym.  I  do  many  things  during  our 
recreation  time.  I  play  some  games  with  my 
friends  and  do  simple  exercises.  It  is  fun. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 

o 


EXERCISES 

I  do  simple  exercises  in  the  classroom.  I  put 
my  hands  in  the  air.  I  touch  my  toes,  and  turn 
around.  I  enjoy  doing  it. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


EASTER  VACATION 

My  father  called  me  on  Saturday.  He  said  that 
I  was  going  home  next  Friday.  He  is  staying  home 
with  me  during  the  Easter  vacation.  I  am  going 
to  the  dentist  during  the  vacation.  We  are  going 
to  celebrate  my  birthday  while  I  am  home.  My 
birthday  is  on  April  12.  I  hope  to  have  a  happy 
birthday. 

Jackie  Andonian,  Pupil 
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EASTER 

Easter  is  celebrated  in  the  spring.  It  is  the  time 
when  grass  turns  green.  It  is  also  the  time  when 
I  go  home  for  my  Easter  vacation.  On  Easter 
Sunday,  my  parents  and  I  might  go  to  church. 

In  school  I  dyed  two  eggs  —  one  for  my  sister 
and  one  for  me.  I  decorated  the  eggs.  The  Easter 
eggs  represent  the  new  life  that  begins  in  the 
springtime. 

We  also  had  an  Easter  Assembly  at  school.  I 
played  the  tambourine.  I  also  sang  two  songs. 
During  the  program  we  sang  some  Easter  songs. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 
o ■ 

A  Trip  to  Silver  Spring   Nursing   Home 

The  bell  choir  performed  eight  numbers  at  the 
Silver  Spring  Nursing  Home.  Noel  played  the  pi- 
ano. He  played  "The  Maple  Leaf  Rag"  by  Scott 
Joplin,  followed  by  Mr.  Ronny  who  played  "The 
Entertainer"  by  Scott  Joplin. 

Our  refreshments  were  delicious  home  made 
cookies  and  punch.  The  people  there  liked  our 
performance  very  much.  They  said  "Thank  you", 
and  we  said,  "You  are  welcome".  I  hope  we  can 
go  back  again. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 
o 

Holiday  on   Ice 

On  Thursday,  April  5th  at  about  5:00  p.m. 
Kurt,  Robert,  Ginger,  Jackie,  Linda,  Damaris,  Mr. 
Ronny,  Mrs.  Hunt,  Miss  Beth  and  I  went  to  West 
Chester  to  see  "Holiday  en  Ice". 

I  heard  people  skating  to  music  on  the  stage. 
The  clowns  threw  water  at  the  audience  and  bal- 
loons burst.  It  was  fun.  The  magician  did  some 
numbers,  too. 

Miss  Beth  bought  some  popcorn  for  us.  We  en- 
joyed the  show  very  much. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
o 

The  Space  Shuttle  Challenger 

April  6,  1984  about  8:58  a.m.  Miss  Beth  turned 
on  the  TV  so  that  we  could  watch  the  space  shut- 
tle go  into  orbit  from  the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
The  Challenger  went  to  orbit  without  any  trouble. 
At  twenty-seven  miles  in  the  sky  the  speed  of  the 
space  shuttle  was  about  2,506  miles  per  hour.  That 
was  the  separation  time.  The  astronauts  will  stay 
in  the  orbit  for  about  six  days. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


Chisanbop  for  Blind  Math   Students 

Review  and  Critique  of  the  following  Studies: 

1.  Chisanbop  for  Blind  Math  Students. 

2.  The  Use  of  a  Type  Size  Transparency  in  School 
Libraries  and  Media  Centers. 

3.  The  Changing  Role  of  the  School  Psychologist 
in  the  Age  of  PL  94-142  from  Conducting  Test- 
ing To  Enhancing  Instruction. 

4.  Gestures  of  the  Blind. 

5.  The  Importance  of  Music  in  the  Life  of  a  Vis- 
ually Handicapped  Child. 

The  study  of  mathematics  presents  many  dif- 
ficulties   for   a   severely   visually   impaired    child. 
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Typically  the  child  lacks  many  of  the  experiences 
upon  which  mathematical  concepts  are  based. 
Sometimes  the  language  which  is  used  in  math- 
ematics teaching  is  confusing,  especially  to  a 
child  who  must  rely  on  the  braille  math  code; 
however,  the  lack  of  a  braille  equivalent  to  pencil 
and  paper  for  carrying  out  mathematical  calcu- 
lations is  perhaps  the  most  severe  disadvantage 
for  a  blind  child  studying  mathematics. 

The  abacus  has  become  the  most  flexible  and 
efficient  calculating  instrument  used  by  blind 
students;  although  there  are  difficulties  in  mani- 
pulating the  beads.  Those  who  have  small  or 
weak  hands,  or  limited  coordination  and  control 
of  their  hands  do  not  do  well  with  an  abacus. 

The  introduction  of  Chisanbop  is  quite  inter- 
esting and  exciting.  The  finger  motions  are  much 
simpler  than  the  manipulation  of  the  beads  on 
the  abacus.  Chisanbop  eliminates  the  use  of  an 
instrument  which  may  not  be  available  at  all 
times  to  students.  It  relies  on  special  equipment 
— the  fingers.  Chisanbop  is  an  Oriental  finger 
computing  technique. 

The  Use  of  a  Type  Size  Transparency  in  School 
Libraries  and  Media  Centers 

With  the  passage  and  implementation  of  Pub- 
lic Law  94-142,  the  Education  of  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act,  visually  handicapped  children  in 
greater  numbers  are  attending  their  local  public 
schools.  With  this  mainstreaming,  librarians  in 
school  libraries  and  media  centers  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  finding  books  and  other  print  materials 
suitable  for  those  children  who  can  read  only 
large  print. 

The  use  of  a  type  size  transparency  (overlay) 
has  its  advantage  of  ease  in  use  because  of  its 
examples  of  sizes  on  one  page  of  the  book.  This 
transparency  can  be  placed  over  a  book  page  or 
sheet  of  paper,  with  the  letters  compared  until 
the  correct  type  size  number  is  found.  After  this, 
if  it  is  desired  to  identify  these  books  for  the 
readers,  a  colored  dot  in  18  point  type  or  larger, 
can  be  placed  on  the  spine  of  each  book.  It  can  be 
used  also  for  evaluating  children's  vision,  when 
explaining  the  need  for  large  type  of  classroom 
teachers  and  to  others  not  generally  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  visually  handicapped  children.  It 
can  be  used  in  school  libraries  and  media  centers. 
Because  this  is  self-selection,  it  will  also  save  the 
children  who  are  shy  or  embarrassed  to  say  they 
can't  read  a  book  because  they  can't  see  the  words. 

Although  the  visually  handicapped  population 
is  smaller  compared  to  that  of  seeing  children  in 
the  local  public  schools,  the  librarians  took  initial 
steps  to  show  their  eagerness  and  dedication  to 
serve  this  group  with  an  improved  and  expanded 
service. 

The  Changing  Role  of  the  School  Psychologist  in 

the  Age  of  PL  94-142:  from  Conducting  Testing 

To  Enhancing  Instruction 

In  the  light  of  the  demands  for  appropriately 
individualized  educational  experiences  set  forth 
by  PL  94-142,  the  roles  of  teacher  and  school 
psychologist  within  programs  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren are  being  forced  out  of  the  "theory  versus 


practice"  stereotype.  The  school  psychologist  can 
no  longer  be  confined  to  the  disengaged  activity 
of  snapping  "still  photos"  of  children's  abilities 
and  interests,  leaving  it  to  more  applied  others 
to  make  the  assessments  relevant  to  instructional 
programming. 

The  school  psychologist  must  begin  to  team 
with  others  in  gathering  assessment  information 
and;  out  of  assessment  results,  team  with  others 
in  generating  practical  instructional  implications. 

The  illustration  of  a  model  in  this  article  made 
a  clear  description  of  a  partnership  between 
teacher  and  school  psychologist.  The  procedure 
presented  took  several  conferences,  observations, 
testing,  finding,  consultations,  shared  informa- 
tion, and  suggestions  before  the  two  were  able  to 
reach  and  develop  an  individualized  program  ob- 
jective for  a  blind  child. 

The  steps  or  assessment  procedures  discussed 
is  not  as  important  as  the  idea  wanted  to  advo- 
cate; that  is,  the  school  psychologist  must  reach 
out  to  become  a  more  integral  part  of  the  overall 
school  program.  This  can  be  done  as  shown  in  this 
study.  Any  psycho-educational  assessment  is  at 
its  best  only  when  serving  educational  practice. 

Gestures  of  the  Blind 

Good  gestures  are  defined  as  those  which  dis- 
play vitality:  good  coordination;  timing;  integra- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  bodily  movements;  habit- 
ualization;  appropriateness  — ■  such  as  using 
broad  strokes  in  large  situations  and  subtle  move- 
ments in  small  ones,  and  proceding  the  idea  they 
are  to  reinforce. 

With  this  complete  definition  of  gestures,  one 
will  come  to  think  of  a  kind  of  training  to  acquire 
these  skills.  For  the  seeing,  these  gestures  can  be 
done  by  imitation.  For  the  visually  handicapped, 
preparation  for  them  in  the  mainstreaming  pro- 
cess will  necessitate  the  emphasis  to  be  given  in 
the  training  of  the  blind.  Acquisition  of  these  ges- 
tures will  improve  social  contacts  and  ease  the 
pressure  of  association  with  seeing  persons.  The 
use  of  the  hands  and  body  movements  are  often 
neglected  or  avoided  by  blind  people,  for  fear  of 
bumping  into  or  knocking  over  some  object.  The 
facial  expression  also  is  quite  fixed;  or  lacks  the 
proper  expression,  which  in  a  group  of  seeing 
peers,  may  be  misinterpreted  or  may  be  the  cen- 
ter of  amusement.  There  is  also  awkwardness  in 
handshaking,  in  posture,  in  an  expressionless 
speech,  and  in  uncoordinated  muscular  control  is 
due  to  lack  of  muscular  activity. 

Among  the  suggested  activities  given  by  the 
author,  fencing  attracted  me  most.  It  can  be  con- 
sidered dangerous  and  impossible  for  blind  per- 
sons to  undertake  such  sport;  but,  considering  the 
value  such  as  the  development  of  the  sense  of 
turn  which  is  important  in  orientation  and  mo- 
bility, it  is  worth  offering  as  p.  sports  in  school; 
furthermore  it  develops  self-reliance  and  confi- 
dence, balance  and  coordination  between  mind 
and  body,  and  an  awareness  and  sense  of  train- 
ing. 


The  Importance  of  Music  in  the  Life  of  a 
Visually  Handicapped  Child 

It  is  true  that  of  all  the  avenues  of  communi- 
cation open  to  a  blind  child,  music  is  one  of  the 
most,  significant  and  thus  of  incalculable  value. 
The  auditory  and  tactile  senses  will  permit  blind 
people  to  relate  to  music  as  a  listener  or  as  a  per- 
former. These  experiences  will  afford  many  op- 
portunities to  participate  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  seeing  peers. 

In  the  mainstreaming  processes,  the  wealth  of 
musical  materials  can  be  adapted  for  blind  chil- 
dren. Musical  opportunities  can  be  provided  and 
encouraged;  for  in  this  activity  sight  is  not  a  re- 
quirement. The  participation  of  a  visually  im- 
paired child  with  seeing  groups  will  be  very  bene- 
ficial. 

Music  has  the  therapeutic  value  as  an  agent  in 
amelioiating  the  frustrations  brought  on  by 
blindness.  It  can  be  a  source  of  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural values  which  may  greatly  contribute  to  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  blind  people. 

In  our  experience  with  visually  handicapped 
children  as  well  as  with  seeing  children,  a  re- 
sponse comes  easily  when  music  is  the  avenue  of 
communication.  Starting  a  class  with  music  as 
motivation,  or  singing  when  a  class  becomes  bor- 
ing has  been  proven  an  effective  instrument  for 
teachers. 

With  pride,  we  can  watch  our  students  per- 
form during  programs.  This  ability  to  participate 
adds  dignity  to  their  worth.  In  fact  the  bell  choir 
and  chorus  of  this  school  are  great  achievements. 
They  have  performed  widely  and  have  thereby 
gained  honor  for  themselves  and  for  the  school. 

Melencio    Dequillo, 
Teacher. 
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REYE'S  SYNDROME 

Reye's  Syndrome  can  be  fatal.  There  is  a  90% 
chance  of  recovery  when  the  syndrome  is  treated 
in  its  earliest  stages  by  physicians  and  nurses  ex- 
perienced in  the  treatment  of  Reye's.  The  disease 
affects  children  from  infancy  through  adoles- 
cence and  can  develop  3  to  5  days  after  the  chick- 
en pox,  an  upper  respiratory  illness  or  other  viral 
infections.  It  affects  the  liver  and  brain,  is  non- 
contagious and  is  often  misdiagnosed  as  encepha- 
litis meningitis,  diabetes,  poisoning,  drug  over- 
dose, or  sudden  infant  death. 

After  a  viral  infection  has  seemingly  run  its 
course  and  the  child  is  feeling  better,  development 
of  the  following  symptoms  should  be  treated  as 
serious  and  possibly  the  first  indication  of  Reye's 
Syndrome.  Watch  for  these  symptoms,  usually  oc- 
curing  in  this  order: 

Persistent  or  continuous  vomiting, 

Listlessness   (loss  of  pep  and  energy,  drowsi- 
ness) 

Personality  change   (such  as  irritability,  com- 
bativeness  or  slurred  speech) 

Disorientation   (unable  to  identify  where- 
abouts, or  family  members) 

Delirium,  convulsions. 

A  child's  life  can  depend  on  early  diagnosis. 
Reye's  Syndrome  should  be  suspected  in  any  child 
with  chicken  pox  who  vomits  repeatedly.  Phone 
your  physician  immediately  if  these  symptoms 
develop  and  tell  him  you  suspect  Reye's  Syn- 
drome. If  your  doctor  is  not  available,  take  your 
child  to  an  emergency  room  promptly.  Anti-nau- 
sea medication  may  mask  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  and  because  of  the  possible  association  of 
aspirin  with  Reye's  Syndrome,  parents  should 
consult  their  physician  before  using  these  drugs. 

For    more   information,    contact    the    National 
Reye's    Syndrome    Foundation,    P.O.    Box    829AB, 
Bryan,  Ohio  43506,  or  call  419/636-2679. 
(Published  in  News  Briefs,  New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Department,  December,  1983.) 


THE  CHILDREN'S  DENTAL 
CLINIC  ASSOCIATION 

Sugartown  and  Fairfields  Road 
Devon,  Pennsylvania  19333 


Due  to  a  lack  of  volunteer  interest  we  regret 
that  the  Children's  Dental  Clinic  may  be  forced 
to  close  at  the  end  of  this  school  year — June  1984. 

To  run  the  Clinic  we  need  twenty  Board  Mem- 
bers, twelve  Clinic  volunteers,  a  School  Represen- 
tative and  drivers  for  each  school.  Our  volunteer 
numbers  fall  far  short  of  the  required  totals.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  five  projected  Board 
Members  and  three  Clinic  volunteers  for  1984/ 
1985.  If  all  the  necessary  positions  are  not  filled 
by  June  1st,  1984,  we  will  have  to  consider  closing 
the  Clinic. 

The  Children's  Dental  Clinic  has  been  serving 
our  community  for  nearly  40  years  and  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  we  have  to  even  consider  de- 
priving over  200  children  of  this  proven  facility. 
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NURSING  CARE  OF 
MULTI-HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Part  III 

The  respiratory  system  consists  of  those  or- 
gans that  make  it  possible  for  blood  to  exchange 
gases  with  air.  They  are  the  nose,  pharynx,  lar- 
ynx, trachea,  bronchi,  and  lungs.  If  anything  in- 
terferes with  the  functioning  of  this  anatomical 
lifeline,  death  ensues  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
exchange  of  gases  between  the  blood  and  air  is 
known  as  respiration;  but  actually  it  is  only  one 
phase  of  respiration.  The  transportation  of  gases 
between  the  lungs  and  tissues  constitutes  another 
phase;  and  the  exchange  of  gases  between  the 
blood  and  tissues,  still  another.  The  first  phase  is 
a  function  of  the  respiratory  system;  whereas  the 
second  and  third  phases  are  functions  of  the  cir- 
culatory system.  The  first  and  second  phases  are 
vital  only  because  they  make  possible  the  third 
phase.  The  all  important  requisite  is  that  cells 
receive  oxygen  (rid  themselves  of  carbon  dioxide). 
Inspiration  is  the  act  of  breathing  in  and  expira- 
tion is  the  act  of  breathing  out.  We  will  discuss  a 
few  respiratory  tract  conditions  and  the  nursing 
care  involved  for  a  multi-handicapped  child.  ■ 
Epistaxis  (nosebleed)  may  result  from  an  injury  I 
by  self -nose  "picking"  or  other  direct  trauma;  or 
it  may  result  from  an  abnormality  (deviated  sep- 
tum). Diseases  that  cause  epistaxis  include  acute 
rhematic  fever,  acute  sinusitis,  arterial  hyperten- 
sion, hemorrhagic  diseases,  or  cancer.  Some  nose- 
bleeds occur  normally  prior  and  during  an  upper 
respiratory  infection  (for  some  people). 

Character  and  amount  of  bleeding,  respiratory 
distress,  apprehension,  restlessness,  vertigo,  syn- 
cope (sudden  loss  of  strength — faint),  and  nausea 
a;e  observations  the  nurse  must  consider.  Treat- 
ment consists  of  maintaining  a  patent  airway, 
elevating  the  trunk  of  the  body,  compressing  the 
softer  portion  of  the  nose  to  promote  vasocon- 
striction of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane;  for  sev- 
eral minutes  instructing  the  child  to  breathe 
through  his/her  mouth,  tilting  the  head  slightly 
forward,  encouraging  the  child  to  expectorate  the 
blood  rather  than  swallow  it,  instilling  vasocon- 
stricting  drugs,  if  ordered  (neo-Syrephrine,  Ad- 
renalin), and  limiting  physical  activity.  If  bleed- 
ing does  not  subside,  a  physician  may  instill  nasal 
packing  or  cauterize  the  bleeding  site  by  using  a 
silner  nitrate  stick  or  an  electric  cautery  ma- 
chine. Once  bleeding  has  been  controlled,  vital 
signs  are  monitored,  oral  hygiene  is  administered, 
and  a  liquid  diet  is  given,  avoiding  hot  fluids  and 
milk. 

Other  problems  of  the  nose  include  rhinitis 
(inflamation  of  the  mucous  membrane),  nasal 
obstruction,  and  a  nose  fracture.  Some  upper  res- 
piratory infections  include  streptococcal  sore 
throat,  rhinoviral  (common  cold,  croup,  and  bron- 
chitis), herpes  simplex,  sinisitis.  We  will  discuss 
the  last  three. 

The  herpes  simplex  infection  clinical  manifes- 
tations are  small  vesicles  (single  or  in  groups) 
located  on  lips,  tongue,  cheeks,  or  pharynx.  The 


m_ 


sore  ruptures  and  becomes  a  shallow  ulcer  covered 
*with  a  gray  membrane.  These  signs  are  associated 
with  other  febrile  illnesses.  Analgesics  help  re- 
lieve pain.  Antibiotics  are  of  no  therapeutic  value. 
Spirits  of  nitre  or  campo-phenique  may  be  ap- 
plied locally  and  are  helpful  in  drying  the  lesions. 
Sinusitis,  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  It  is  exhibited 
by  pain  in  either  the  frontal  forehead,  ethmoidal 
(in  and  about  the  eyes),  maxillary  (lateral  to 
nose,  upper  teeth),  sphenoidal  (back  part  of  the 
head)  or  sinuses.  Nasal  congestion  and  discharge 
'  i  (may  or  may  not  be  present),  mild  fever  and 
acute  pus  infection.  Treatment  of  acute  sinusitis 
involves  bedrest,  drainage  of  sinuses  by  instilling 
a  vasoconstrictor  (Neo-Synesphrine  spray  or 
drops)  and  taking  an  antibiotic  and  antihista- 
mine. Clinical  manifestations  of  chronic  sinusitis 
include  persistent  nasal  obstruction,  a  cough 
caused  by  constant  dripping  of  discharge  back  in- 
to nasopharynx  and  a  headache  (more  in  morn- 
ing). Treatment  consists  of  vasoconstricting 
drugs,  repair  of  any  structural  deformities,  and 
drainage  by  a  surgical  procedure.  Pharyngeal 
membrane  is  reddened,  the  lymphoid  follicles  of 
the  throat  are  swollen,  and  the  cervical  lymph 
nodes  are  enlarged.  Viral  cause  is  uncomplicated 
and  usually  subsides  in  three  to  ten  days.  Bacte- 
rial cause  can  lead  to  more  severe  illness  and  se- 
rious complications.  A  throat  culture  is  obtained. 
Warm  saline  gargles,  an  ice  collar,  administering 
analgesic  or  cough  medications,  bedrest,  forcing 
fluids,  giving  a  soft  diet,  and  providing  good  oral 
hygiene,  observing  for  any  secondary  infections 
are  important  nursing  measures. 


Bronchitis  is  defined  as  the  inflamation  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane.  Symptoms  are  fev- 
er, chills,  cough  (nonproductive  at  first,  then  mu- 
copurulent), occasional  hemoptysis  (expectora- 
tion of  blood),  general  malaise,  wheezing  respira- 
tions, moist  rales  in  lungs,  bronchospasm,  and 
shortness  of  breath.  Nursing  care  would  include 
elevation  of  child,  keeping  him/her  warm  and 
dry,  providing  humidified  air,  maintaining  diet  as 
tolerated,  forcing  fluids  to  2000—3000  me/day, 
avoiding  iced  or  cold  drinks,  encouraging  child  to 
cough  and  deep  breathe  every  two  hours,  listening 
to  chest  with  stethoscope  to  evaluate  breath 
sounds,  performing  postural  drainage  per  physi- 
cian order,  administering  oral  hygiene,  monitor- 
ing vital  signs,  decreasing  exercise  to  avoid  fa- 
tigue, administering  brochodilators  and/antibio- 
tics if  ordered  by  a  physician. 

A  few  more  respiratory  conditions  common  to 
multi-handicapped  children  are  pneumonia,  as- 
thma, tonsillectomy — adnoidectomy,  or  broncho- 
pneumonia, a  chronic  pulmonary  disease,  and 
bronchiolitis.  If  a  child  has  advanced  scoliosis  the 
respiratory  system  is  depressed,  due  to  organ  dis- 
placement; and  these  children  are  more  prone  to 
respiratory  infections  and  require  breathing  exer- 
cises on  a  daily  basis,  (whether  or  not  they  are 
ill),  to  provide  adequate  lung  expansion.  The 
nurse  must  carefully  monitor  even  the  common 
cold  to  observe  for  any  secondary  respiratory 
complications  that  could  occur. 

Rebecca  dinger,  R.N. 
School  Nurse. 
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SAND 


I   scooped  a   mound  of  sunny  sand, 
And  clutched   it  tight  within   my  hand. 
Said   I,  "This  is  my  own  today." 
And  yet,  the  sand   just  slipped  away. 

And,   as  the  sand,   I   plucked   a   rose 
From  thorny  stem  on  which   it  grows, 
And    caressing   petals   sweet 
It  dropped   in   shreds  about  my  feet. 

Then,   like  the  rose,   I  found  a  word, 
Which   painted   beauty  when    'twas  heard. 
I  used  it,  forced  it,  all  that  day 
Until  the  beauty  slipped  away. 

How  like  the  sand  is  beauty's  quest, 
For  when  we  feel  we've  found  the  best, 
We  hold  it  tight  -  it's  ours  today — 
And,  as  the  sand,  it  slips  away. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  MAY,  1984  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS    Ginger  Miller 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  Jacqueline  Nichols 

(thinks  about  how  her  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Pat  Lewchenko 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   Kurt   Blanding 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he   has   with   others) 

HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes   out  of  her  way   to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Ginger  Miller 

(has  pride  in  her  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Robert  Gaither 

(means  what  he   says   and    does) 

APPLICATION  Cindy  Alessi 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  _ Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS    Kurt  Blanding 

(performs  thoroughly   any  task   assigned   to   him) 

COURAGE  Jared  Cimoch 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY    Noel    Bourgeois 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE    Adrianne   Kelly 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Robert  Gaither 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS   Linda    Dervin 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  Jacqueline  Andonian 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to    Jur  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of    what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

These  children  are  gone.  The  fields  are  gone. 
The  pool  is  gone.  The  school  is  gone  from  King  of 
Prussia. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  pictured  have  periodic 
contacts  with  the  school ;  others  we  never  hear  from. 

The  fields  are  gone — never  to  return  as  a  large 
shopping  center  complex  now  covers  this  entire  area. 

Our  recently  renovated  swimming  pool  is  housed 
in  its  own  building,  thereby  making  it  possible  for 
our  young  ones  to  have  the  delight  and  benefit  of  a 
water  borne  environment,  regardless  of  the  weather 
outside. 

o 

SPRING 

In  the  spring  the  flowers  bloom.  The  grass  and 
leaves  turn  green.  My  eyes  like  to  see  flowers  of 
different  colors.  I  could  see  flowers  on  the  ground. 
They  are  beautiful.  I  see  yellow  flowers,  red  flowers, 
and  purple  flowers.  Rain  falls  in  spring.  Rain  makes 
more  leaves  on  the  trees.  In  spring  the  nice  spring 
breeze  blows.  I  love  spring. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


PUZZLE 

In  class  I  like  to  work  with  puzzles.  I  match 
shapes.  I  match  all  pieces  in  place.  I  have  fun  work- 
ing with  puzzles. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 
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FLOWERS 

I  saw  flowers  on  the  playground.  They  were 
pretty.  I  picked  one  and  gave  it  to  my  teacher. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
o 

SPRING  VACATION 

I  went  home  for  vacation.  I  stayed  with  my 
family.  I  watched  TV.  I  listened  to  the  radio.  I  had 
fun  during  my  vacation. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
o 

SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 

I  ran  in  the  Special  Olympics.  I  threw  the  soft- 
ball.  I  had  sandwiches,  cookies,  an  apple  and  juice 
for  lunch.  I  had  fun. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 
o 

LIBRARY  TIME 

I  like  to  go  to  Mrs.  Koons  to  get  a  new  telephone 
and  a  new  doll. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 
o 

RAIN 

One  day  it  rained  all  day.  The  ground  was  wet. 
My  shoes  got  wet;  but  I  like  the  rain.  It  makes 
plants  grow. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 

o 

WORK 

I  do  my  task  every  day.  I  do  my  work  in  class.  I 
do  my  numbers.  I  do  my  spelling.  I  do  my  reading. 
I  help  other  students  find  their  way.  I  help  my 
teacher  clean  the  classrooms.  I  dust  the  tables, 
chairs,  and  shelves.  I  empty  the  trash  can.  I  mop 
the  floor.  I  like  to  do  these  things.  The  work  I  doj 
today  helps  me  learn  to  do  the  work  of  tomorrow. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


MAY 

After   April    comes    May.    May    can   bring    light 
showers.  May  can  bring  pretty  flowers.  I  love  May. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


RABBIT 

One  day  I  saw  a  rabbit  in  the  classroom.  The 
rabbit  is  small,  furry  and  has  long  ears.  The  rab- 
bit's fur  is  soft  and  fine.  I  liked  touching  the  rab- 
bit's soft  fur. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

One  of  the  highlights  of  our  school  year  was 
accomplished  in  May,  our  annual  Visitors'  Day. 
Thanks  to  perfect  weather,  the  great  cooperation  of 
the  staff,  the  thoroughgoing  efforts  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  wonderful  support  of  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  school,  the  day  was  a  real  success. 

Our  pupils  also  enjoyed  many  spring  outings  off 
the  school  grounds.  The  invitations  came  to  them 
from  friends  of  the  school.  There  were  parties,  pic- 
nics, a  trip  to  an  amusement  park,  variety  shows, 
and  the  circus.  The  bell  choir  was  asked  to  perform 
off  the  grounds  for  several  community  organizations. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  very  proud  to  receive 
their  Special  Ollymjpics  ribbons — these  from  the 
local  and  regional  meets.  Preparations  are  now 
underway  for  the  state  Special  Olympics  which  take 
place  from  Thursday,  June  14  to  Sunday,  June  17, 
1984  at  Kutztown  University. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


IN  MEMORIAM 

NORA  LLORIN 

Miss  Llorin,  our  former  child  care  worker  first 
came  to  the  school  in  September,  1977.  Her  last  day 
with  us  was  at  the  end  of  the  1980-1981  school  year. 

On  Saturday,  May  12,  1984,  after  a  lengthy  ill- 
ness, Miss  Llorin  died  at  her  home  in  Philadelphia. 
A  memorial  service  for  her  was  conducted  in  Paoli 
on  Monday,  May  14,  1984. 

CARL  SHOEMAKER 

Carl  Shoemaker  had  served  in  this  school  as 
teacher  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  subsequently  became  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Juniata  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  Lewistown.  For 
many  years,  he  also  served  as  Executive  Director  of 
Beacon  Lodge — Camp  for  the  Blind,  Lewistown. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  died  on  Saturday,  May  19,  1984. 
o 

SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 

The  Special  Olympics  local  meet  started  with  the 
opening  ceremony.  We  all  recited  the  Olympic  Oath. 

I  participated  in  the  broad  jump,  ran  the  fifty 
meter  dash,  and  threw  the  frisbees.  Those  were  all 
the  events  in  the  morning. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  only  one  event,  the 
Softball  throw.  After  everybody  had  thrown  the  ball 
we  came  back  to  school.  It  was  fun. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


ET  every  daum  of  morning  be  to  you 
as  the  beginning  of  life  and  every 
setting  sun  be  to  you  as  its  close;  then 
let  every  one  of  these  short  lives  leave  its 
sure  record  of  some  kindly  thing  done  for 
others,  some  goodly  strength  or  knowledge 


gained  for  yourselves. 


John  Rushin 
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VISITORS7  DAY 

Sunday,  May  20th,  is  our  Visitors'  Day.  The 
parents  of  the  pupils  and  friends  of  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  are  invited,  and  everybody  is  wel- 
come. We  have  a  nice  display  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
projects;  and  all  classrooms  will  be  open  to  all  vis- 
itors. Our  teachers  will  be  waiting  in  their  own 
classrooms.  We  are  going  to  have  a  nice  program  in 
the  Activities  Building. 

Come  and  visit  our  school. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


FIRE  ALARM  TOUR 

On  Wednesday,  May  2nd,  Mr.  Olson  conducted  a 
fire  alarm  tour  for  the  new  houseparents  and  aides. 
He  showed  them  where  the  fire  alarm  switches  and 
the  fire  exit  doors  are  located.  In  case  of  fire  they 
would  know  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Olson  started  the  tour  in  the  Main  House. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 

I  went  to  Special  Olympics.  I  wore  shorts  and  a 
T-shirt.  I  ran  in  the  race.  I  threw  the  softball.  I 
ate  a  sandwich,  an  apple  and  drank  juice  for  lunch. 
I  had  fun. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 
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Personality 
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Personality  is  not  something  assum- 
ed or  put  on,  like  your  best  clothes  or 
your  company  smile,  when  you  are  go- 
ing into  company.  It  is  an  expression 
of  what  you  are  and  a  hint  of  what  you 
wish  to  be. 

You  are  engaged  in  a  continual  pro- 
cess of  self-creation.  All  of  your  de- 
sires, all  of  your  interests,  all  of  your  re- 
sponses to  life,  all  of  the  reactions  ydu 
permit  yourself  to  accept,  are  helping  to 
decide  whether  you  shall  be  spineless 
and  spiritless  and  beaten,  or  whether 
you  shall  have  the  will  to  live  gloriously 
in  the  fact  of  life's  everlasting  chal- 
lenge. 


! 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS 

One  of  the  more  uiitkult  problems  faced  by 
every  teacher  of  handicapped  children  is  that  of 
managing  behavior  problem?.  Unless  the  teacher 
is  able  to  control  behave  •  h\  the  classroom  he/she 
will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  teach  the  child 
who  has  behavior  problems  or  to  teach  the  other 
children. 

In  this  article  I  will  summarize  some  of  the 
material  from  the  book  entitled  "Strategies  for 
Managing  Behavior  Problems  in  the  Classroom" 
which  deals  in  some  depth  with  this  problem. 

Public  Law  94-142,  the  Education  of  all  Handi- 
capped Children  Act,  defines  "Behavior  Disabili- 
ties" as  "a  condition  in  which  are  exhibited  .  .  . 
one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics  over 
a  long  period  of  time  and  to  a  marked  degree,  which 
adversely  affect  educational  performance: 

A.  An  inability  to  learn  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  intellectual,  sensory,  or  health  fac- 
tors; 

B.  An  inability  to  build  or  maintain  satis- 
factory interpersonal  relationships  with  peers 
and  teachers; 

C.  Inappropriate  types  of  behavior  or  feel- 
ings under  normal  circumstances; 

D.  A  general  pervasive  mood  of  unhappiness 
or  depression;  or 

E.  A  tendency  to  develop  physical  symptoms 
or  fears  associated  with  personal  or  school 
problems. 

Wood  suggested  that  a  good  description  of  dis- 
order behavior  should  contain  the  following  ele- 
ments : 

1.  The  "disturber"  element:  What  or  who  is  per- 
ceived to  be  the  focus  of  the  problem? 

2.  The  "problem  behavior"  element:  How  is  the 
problems  behavior  described? 

3.  The  "setting"  element:  In  what  setting  does 
the  problem  behavior  occur? 

4.  The  "disturbed"  element:  Who  regards  the 
behavior  as  disturbed? 

5.  The  "operationalizing"  element:  Through 
what  operations  and  by  whom  is  the  defini- 
tion used  to  differentiate  disturbers  from 
non-disturbers,  or  to  access  the  needs  of  dis- 
turbers? 

6.  The  "utility"  element:  Does  the  definition 
when  operationalized  provide  the  basis  for 
planning  activities  that  will  benefit  those 
labeled,  such  as  needs  assessment,  individual 
assessment,  program  evaluation,  etc.  (Wood, 
1979) ? 

The  authors,  Kerr  and  Nelson,  prefer  the  fol- 
lowing definition  when  deciding  whether  a  student 
needs  special  education  services:  "one  in  which  in- 
teraction between  a.  student  and  his  teacher  has 
been  limited  to  such  an  extent  that  external  inter- 
vention (example,  special  support  services)  is 
deemed  necessary  by  the  teacher  in  order  to  cope 


with  the  problem."  They  feel  the  advantage  of  this 
definition  is  that  it  does  not  assume  all  school  prob- 
lems are  centered  in  the  child  and  that  removing 
children  from  problem  situations  will  be  beneficial 
for  everyone  involved.  This  is  an  operational  defi- 
nition because  it  shows  that  the  basis  for  the  label 
is  a  discrepancy  between  behavior  and  expectations 
which  prompt  the  educator  to  seek  help. 

The  range  of  problem  behavior  encountered  in 
schools  can  be  described  in  many  ways.  Generally, 
this  range  is  matched  to  a  range  of  special  educa- 
tion interventions:  the  more  severe  the  problem 
behavior,  the  more  restrictive  the  special  education 
program.  The  following  scale  illustrates  this: 

1.  Regular  public  school  system 

2.  Regular  class  plus  consultation  to  teacher 

3.  Resource  room   (part  time  special  education) 

4.  Self   contained  special    class    (full  time   spe- 
cial education) 

5.  Segregated  public  day  school 

6.  Residential  education  program 

7.  Residential  treatment  program 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "Classroom  Behavior 
Management"  the  authors  discuss  principles  of  ap- 
plied behavior  analysis,  which  implies  that  we  are 
interested  in  more  than  just  the  management  of  be- 
havior; but  also  have  an  interest  in  understanding 
behavior  and  its  relationship  to  events  in  the  en- 
vironment. Thus  the  behavior  is  studied  in  the  con- 
text of  the  immediate  situation. 

Behavior  1 : 

Behavior  is  controlled  by  its  consequences.  There 
are  three  ways  in  which  consequences  can  affect 
behavior.  They  may  strengthen  or  increase  the  fre- 
quency of  the  behavior  they  follow;  or  weaken  (de- 
crease) behavior;  or  maintain  the  behavior  at  the 
current  level. 

Principle  2: 

Behavior  is  strengthened  or  maintained  by  re- 
inforcement. This  may  be  positive  when  the  conse- 
quence maintains  or  strengthens  the  behavior  over 
time.  The  reinforcement  may  also  be  negative;  thus 
behavior  may  be  strengthened  or  maintained  if  it 
avoids  or  terminates  an  opposite  stimulus,  i.e.,  a 
child  may  avoid  reprimands  by  not  coming  to  school. 
Negative  reinforcement  prompts  escape  and  avoid- 
ance behaviors  other  than  those  the  teacher  is  try- 
ing to  strengthen;  thus,  in  behavior  management, 
the  emphasis  is  on  positive  reinforcement. 

Principle  3: 

Behavior  is  weakened  by  removing  the  conse- 
quences which  maintain  it.  This  is  called  extinction. 

Principle  4: 

Behavior  can  be  weakened  by  punishment. 

Principle  5: 

Consequences  must  follow  immediately  the  be- 
haviors which  they  are  intended  to  control. 

Principle  6: 

Behavior    can    be    weakened,    strengthened,    or 
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maintained  by  modeling;  which  involves  the  alter- 
ation of  behavior  through  imitating  a  model. 

In  the  same  chapter  the  authors  discuss  situa- 
tions that  create  management  crises  and  one  aver- 
sive  consequences.  In  a  study  of  the  rate  of  teacher 
praise  and  disapproval  toward  behaviorally  deviant 
and  nondeviant  behavior,  it  was  determined  that 
(negative  teacher  attention  to  acting  out  pupils  in- 
creases inappropriate  behavior;  thus,  teacher  at- 
tention to  undesired  behavior,  even  though  negative, 
may  function  as  positive  reinforcement.  Like  adults, 
i children  react  negatively  to  aversive  management: 
| i.e.,  if  they  sense  that  the  teacher  is  reacting  from 
I  frustration,  or  feels  out  of  control  of  the  situation, 
[they  may  very  well  react  with  even  more  intensive 
'misbehavior. 
i 

The  range  of  aversive  consequences  which  may 
be  used  in  the  classroom  is  wide.  They  include 
verbal  reprimands  (soft,  private  reprimands  are 
fmore  effective  than  loud  reprimands).  Loud,  public 
I  reprimands  may  reinforce  the  negative  behavior  by 
i  calling  peer  attention  to  the  behavior.  Other  aver- 
jsive  consequences  include  response  cost  (the  loss 
of  reinforcer,  contingent  upon  an  undesirable  be- 
havior), time-out — the  loss  of  opportunity  to  obtain 
positive  reinforcement),  and  over-correction. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  self  stimulatory 
and  self  injurious  behaviors,  most  but  not  all  of 
which  are  considered  in  the  chapter  by  this  title. 
ISpace  permits  little  more  than  listing  these  behav- 
iors, and  I  refer  you  to  the  book  for  more  detailed 
study.  Under  self  injurious  behaviors  can  be  in- 
cluded hair  pulling,  hand  biting,  eye  gouging,  self 
{hitting  (example,  slapping  the  face),  skin  tearing, 
'hitting  the  head  with  open  hand  or  fist,  or  biting. 
jSelf  stimulating  behaviors  may  include  screaming, 
arm  waving,  finger  wiggling,  mouthing  (putting 
ihands  or  toy  in  mouth),  and  rocking  (body  move- 
Iment).  Teachers  of  handicapped  will  recognize  many 
of  the  above. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  suggest  two  atti- 
tudes which  I  find  indispensable  in  working  with 
handicapped  children.  I  need  large  doses  of  pa- 
tience and  love.  I  never  have  enough  of  these  quali- 
ties and  cannot  achieve  them  by  myself. 

For  me,  the  achievement  of  these  qualities  come 
as  a  direct  result  of  prayer.  When,  as  is  often  the 
case,  I  stand  in  great  need  I  can  go  to  my  Heavenly 
Father  for  His  help.  I  can  give  personal  validity  to 
the    maxim    "prayer    changes    things."    When    the 
J  noise    level    and/or    behavior    is    more    than    I    can 
lhandle,    I    find    that    prayer    gives    me    the    inner 
i  strength  I  need.  It  is  great  to  know  that  I  have  a 
(constant  companion   in  my  classroom  who   is  there 
Jito  help.   Knowing  how  much   God    loves  me   in   my 
'weakness  helps  me  to  have  both  patience  and  love 
!  beyond  my  own  ability.  As  I  write  these  words  it  is 
:the  Easter  season.  How  thankful  I  am  that  the  risen 
I  Christ  lives  in  me  and  is  with  me  moment  by  mo- 
ment and  day  by  day. 

Robert  A.  Meyerend,  Teacher 

Strategies  for  Managing  Behavior  Problem  in  the 
Classroom 

Mary  Margaret  Kerr/C.  Michael  Nelson 
Columbus — Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Co.  1983 


NURSING  CARE  OF  MULTI-HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN -PART  IV 

The  body  has  millions  of  sense  organs.  All  of 
its  receptors,  the  beginnings  of  dendrites  of  all  its 
sensory  neurons,  are  its  sense  organs.  They  serve 
two  vital  general  functions- — sensations  and  reflex- 
es. All  sensations  and  all  reflexes  result  from  stim- 
ulation and  receptors.  In  short,  receptors  are  the 
structures  that  detect  changes  in  external  and  in- 
ternal environments  and  that  initiate  the  responses 
necessary  for  adjusting  the  body  to  these  changes 
so  as  to  maintain  or  restore  homeostasis. 

Interestingly,  there  are  more  than  just  the  "five 
senses"  (vision,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  touch), 
but  others  which  include  warmth,  cold,  pain,  heat, 
and  proprioception  (located  in  muscles,  tendons, 
joints,  and  the  internal  ear — the  awareness  of  pos- 
ture, movement,  and  changes  in  equilibrium  and  the 
knowledge  of  position,  weight,  and  resistance  of 
objects  in  relation  to  the  body). 

Pain  receptors  are  called  nociceptors.  Any  type 
of  stimulus,  provided  that  it  be  sufficiently  :ntense, 
seems  to  be  adequate  for  stimulating  nocic  >ptors 
in  the  skin  and  musosa.  Two  main  types  ot  pain 
are  recognized  as  somatic  and  visceral.  Somatic  pain 
may  be  superficial;  as  when  it  arises  from  stimula- 
tion of  skin  receptors ;  or  it  may  be  deep ;  as  when 
it  results  from  stimulation  of  receptors  in  the  skele- 
tal muscles,  fascia,  tendons,  and  joints. 

Visceral  pain  results  from  stimulation  of  recep- 
tors located  in  the  viscera.  Impulses  are  conducted 
from  these  receptors  to  the  cord,  primarily  by  sen- 
sory fibers  in  sympathic  nerves  and  only  rarely  in 
parasympathetic  nerves. 

The  cerebrum  does  not  always  accurately  inter- 
pret the  source  of  pain.  Sometimes  it  refers  the  pain 
to  a  surface  area  instead  of  to  the  region  in  which 
the  stimulated  receptors  actually  are  located.  This 
is  called  referred  pain.  It  occurs  only  as  a  result  of 
stimulation  of  pain  receptors  located  in  deep  struc- 
tures (viscera,  joints,  and  skeletal  muscles) — never 
from  stimulation  of  skin  receptors.  In  other  words, 
deep  somatic  pain  and  visceral  pain  may  be  re- 
ferred pains,  not  superficial  somatic  pain.  The  sense 
organs  include  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  olfactory  (smell) 
and  the  gustatroy   (taste)   sense  organs. 

Approximately  five-sixths  of  the  eyeball  lies  re- 
cessed in  the  orbit,  protected  by  this  bony  socket. 
Only  its  small  anterior  surface  is  exposed.  Three 
layers  of  tissues  or  coats  compose  the  eyeball. 

The  outer  coat  or  sclera  consists  of  tough  white 
fibrous  tissue.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  sclera 
is  called  the  cornea  and  lies  over  the  colored  part 
of  the  eye  (iris).  The  cornea  is  transparent;  where- 
as the  rest  of  the  sclera  is  white  and  opaque,  a  fact 
which  explains  why  the  visible  anterior  surface  of 
the  sclera  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  "whites"  of 
the  eyes. 

The  middle  or  chorioid  coat  of  the  eye  contains 
a  great  many  blood  vessels  and  a  large  amount  of 
pigment.  Its  anterior  portion  is  modified  into  three 
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separate  structures :  the  ciliary  body,  the  suspensory 
ligament,  and  the  iris.  Attached  to  the  ciliary  body 
is  the  suspensory  ligament,  which  blends  with  the 
elastic  capsule  of  the  lens  and  holds  it  suspended 
in  place.  The  iris,  or  colored  part  of  the  eye,  con- 
sists of  circular  and  radial  smooth  muscle  fibers 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  doughnut-shaped  structure 
(the  opening  in  the  middle  is  called  the  pupil).  The 
iris  attaches  to  the  ciliary  body. 

The  retina  is  the  incomplete  innermost  coat  of 
the  eyeball — incomplete  in  that  it  has  no  anterior 
portion.  It  consists  mainly  of  nervous  tissue  and 
contains  three  layers  of  neurons.  The  photoreceptor 
neurons  are  called  rods  and  cones  because  of  their 
descriptive  shapes.  They  constitute  the  visual  re- 
ceptors— structures  highly  specialized  for  stimula- 
tion by  light  rays.  The  estimated  number  of  cones 
is  7,000,000;  and,  that  of  rods,  somewhere  between 
ten  and  twenty  times  as  many. 

The  eyeball  is  not  a  solid  sphere  but  contains  a 
large  interior  cavity  that  is  divided  into  two  cavi- 
ties, anterior  and  posterior.  The  anterior  cavity  has 
two  subdivisions  known  as  the  anterior  and  posterior 
chambers.  Aqueous  humor  fills  both  chambers.  This 
substance  is  clear  and  watery  and  often  leaks  out 
when  the  eye  is  injured.  The  posterior  cavity  of  the 
eyeball  is  considerably  larger  than  the  anterior 
since  it  occupies  all  the  posterior  /to  the  lens,  to  the 
suspensory  ligament,  and  to  the  ciliary  body.  It  con- 
tains vitreous  humor,  a  substance  with  a  consist- 
ency comparable  to  soft  gelatin.  This  semisolid  ma- 
terial helps  maintain  sufficient  intraocular  pres- 
sure to  prevent  the  eyeball  from  collapsing.  Norm- 
ally, aqueous  humor  drains  out  of  the  anterior 
chamber  at  the  same  rate  with  which  it  enters  the 
posterior  chamber.  The  amount  of  aqueous  humor 
in  the  eye  thus  remains  relatively  constant;  so,  too, 
does  intraocular  pressure.  When  this  balance  is  up- 
set the  intraocular  pressure  increases  above  normal 
(15  mm  Hg.  Pressure).  The  individual  then  has  the 
eye  disease  known  as  glaucoma  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  article. 

The  eye  muscles  are  of  two  types :  extrinsic  and 
intrinsic.  Extrinsic  muscles  are  those  that  attach 
to  the  outside  of  the  eyeball  and  to  the  bones  of 
the  orbit.  They  move  the  eyeball  in  any  desired  di- 
rection and  are  voluntary  muscles.  Their  names 
describe  their  positions  on  the  eyeball.  They  are 
superior,  inferior,  mesial,  and  lateral  rectus 
(straight)  muscles  and  superior  and  inferior  ob- 
lique muscles. 

Intrinsic  eye  muscles  are  those  located  within 
the  eye.  Their  names  are  the  iris  and  the  ciliary 
muscles;  and  they  are  involuntary.  Incidentally,  the 
eye  is  the  only  organ  in  the  body  in  which  both  vol- 
untary and  involuntary  muscles  are  found.  The  iris 
regulates  the  size  of  the  pupil,  therefore  the  amount 
of  light  entering  the  eye.  The  ciliary  muscle  controls 
the  shape  of  the  lens,  (accommodation)  therefore 
its  refractive  power. 

Rebeca  dinger,  R.N. 
School  Nurse 
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THE  VIOLET 

Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed, 

A  modest  violet  grew, 
Its  stalk  was  bent,  it  hung  its  head, 

As  if  to  hide  from  view. 

And  yet  it  was  a  lovely  flower, 

Its  color  bright  and  fair; 
It  might  have  graced  a  rosy  bower, 

Instead  of  hiding  there. 

Yet  there  it  was  content  to  bloom, 

In  modest  tints  arrayed; 
And  there  diffused  its  sweet  perfume, 

Within  the  silent  shade. 

Then  let  me  to  the  valley  go, 

This  pretty  flower  to  see; 
That  I  may  also  learn  to  grow 
In  sweet  humility. 

Jane  Taylor 
o 

THE  CROCUS 

The    golden    crocus    reaches    up 
To  catch  a  sunbeam  in  her  cup. 

Walter  Crane 


THE  SECRET 

We  have  a  secret,  just  we  three, 
The  robin,  and  I,  and  the  sweet  cherrytree; 
The  bird  told  the  tree,  and  the  tree  told   me, 
And  nobody  knows  it  but  just  us  three. 

But  of  course  the  robin  knows  it  best, 
Because  he  built  the — I  shan't  tell  the  rest; 
And  laid  the  four  little — something  in  it — 
I'm  afraid  I  shall  tell  it  every  minute. 

But  if  the  tree  and  the  robin  don't  peep, 

I'll  try  my  best  the  secret  to  keep; 

Though  I  know  when  the  little  birds  fly  about 

Then  the  whole  secret  will  be  out. 

Unknown 
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How    to    Find   Happiness 

Don't  be  a  fault-finding  grouch. 
When  you  feel  like  finding  fault  with 
somebody  or  something  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment and  think*  There  is  very  apt  to 
be    something    wrong    within    yourself. 

Don't  permit  yourself  to  show  tem- 
per, and  always  remember  that  when 
you  are  in  the  right  you  can  afford  to 
keep  your  temper,  and  when  you  are 
in  the  wrong  you  cannot  afford  to  lose 
it. 
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KEEPING  MENTALLY  FIT 


ONE   of   the    most   difficult  prob- 
lems facing  us  in  modern   life 
is     the     problem    of    adjusting 
ourselves  to  the  ever  changing  situa- 
tions   and    conditions    about    us.     To 
say  that  we  must  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  in  an  intelligent 
manner  is*  something  easier  said  than 
done.    The  fact  remains,  however,  that  only  through 
an  intelligent  facing    up    to   our  problems   and    in 
calmly  seeking  the  proper  adjustment  can  we  ever 
hope  or  expect  to  find  a   solution.     When  we  fail 
to   face   up,  we  are    bound   to  suffer  internal  con- 
sequences*. 

Most  of  us,  however,  prefer  the  easier  method, 
which  causes  us  to  become  discouraged  and  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  is  another  method 
of  seeking  the  easiest  way  out.  But  sometimes  the 
easiest  way  out  is  not  the  wisest  or  the  best.  The 
temptation  to  follow  the  easiest  way  out  should  be 
overcome  by  an  honest  effort  and  a  determination 
to  handle  »our  problems,  whatever  they  happen  to 
be,  with  a  mind  that  is  free  to  think  clearly  and  act 
wisely — at  least  as  wisely  as  we  can. 

A  few  years  ago  we  witnessed  the  crumbling  of 
our  financial  structure  and  many  experienced  actual 
loss  in  the  realm  of  their  material  accomplish- 
ments and  possessions.  Some  of  those  who  suf- 
fered in  this  fashion  had  a  more  serious  experience, 
the  breaking  down  of  their  ideals,  ambitions,  hopes, 
aspirations,  interests  and  desires — these  crumbled 
together  with  their  worldly  goods.  A  number  of 
them  are  sitting  today  amid  the  ruins,  weeping  and 
wailing  over  their  loss,  dreaming  only  of  the  things 
they  once  had,  refusing  to  face  the  situation  be- 
cause they  have  not  learned  to  adjust  themselves. 
Failure  to  use  their  creative  powers  is  now  making 
them  miserable.  They  must  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments ;  they  must  put  the  pieces  together  and  make 
something  out  of  them;  they  must  use  what  is  left 
in  order  that  it  might  become  more.  This  is  an 
important  principle  of  life. 

When  failure  comes  in  a  person's  life,  one  of 
two  things  usually  happens.  First,  that  person  is 
aroused  either  to  fight  harder  to  "lick"  that  prob- 
lem and  overcome  the  failure  or  to  adopt  some  mode 
of  compensation  one  way  or  another;  or,  secondly, 
he  becomes  discouraged  and  decides  to  make  no 
effort  towards  an  adjustment.  Of  course,  it  is  wise 
at  times  for  one  to  retreat  just  for  a  while  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  a  better  comeback,  but  this 
retreat  must  not  be  for  very  long.  If  it  lasts  for 
too  long  a  period,  the  fighting  spirit  becomes  weak- 
ened through  inward  feelings  of  fear  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  comeback.  Naturally,  in  this  frame 
of  mind  the  person  becomes  totally  whipped. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  this  fact  that  life  consists 
of  a  constant  series  of  adjustments  and  readjust- 
ments. To  stop  adjusting  and  readjusting  one's  self 
is  to  cease  to  live.  To  lose  heart  when  confronted 
by  problems  is  to  invite  self-pity  instead  of  self- 
confidence  to  take  control  of  one's  life;  and,  when 
self-pity   is   enthroned   in    one's    life,    that   life   be- 


come into  today  and 

look  forward  to 

tomorrow! 


Get  OUt  of  yesterday,     comes      helpless      and      useless      and 

sooner  or  later  we  find  that  life  run- 
ning away  from  reality. 

We    can  afford  to   lose  everything 
in  this  world — all  our  money,  all  our 
property,  all  our  material  possessions, 
but  there  is  one  thing  we  cannot  af- 
ford  to    lose  and   that   is   a    grip  on 
ourselves.      Our   creative   spirit    is    the    spirit   that 
gave  us  whatever  we  had  and  it  is  that  spirit  which 
will  do  the  same  thing  for  us  again.     When  we  kill 
the    creative  spirit  within  us,  we  are  slaughtering 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

Changes  being  a  fundamental  principle  through- 
out nature,  we  must  be  prepared  for  them  and  be 
ready  to  change  in  order  that  we  may  keep  grow- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  ever  changing  processes  of 
the  natural  world  about  us.  Keeping  mentally  fit 
means  for  us  to  be  always  ready  and  willing  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  changing  circumstances,  to  face 
the  facts  of  life  without  attempting  to  run  away 
from  them  and,  more  important  than  anything  else, 
to  seek  to  understand  the  meaning  and  value  of 
changes  as  they  come  to  us  in  the  course  of  life.  We 
will  also  find  ourselves  growing  into  the  fullness 
of  the  more  abundant  life. 

Striving  to  maintain  a  broad  view  will  save  us 
from  acquiring  a  biased  and  prejudiced  attitude  to- 
wards the  experiences  of  life.  It  will  enable  us  to 
obtain  a  true  perspective  or  valuation  of  each  situ- 
ation, good  or  bad,  as  it  appears  before  us,  and  we 
will  then  be  able  to  see  the  meaning  of  each  situa- 
tion in  relation  to  all  the  other  situations  which 
preceded  it.  To  view  life  in  a  broad  sense  is  to  de- 
velop tolerance,  honesty  and  understanding. 

It  is  a  fundamental  desire,  inherent  in  all  hu- 
man beings,  to  be  successful — to  make  a  success  of 
life's  undertakings;  and  when  that  desire  is  blocked 
through  adversity  or  circumstances,  especially  mat- 
ters over  which  they  have  no  control,  the  whole 
personality  becomes  upset.  This  upset  condition  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  has  a  wrong  view 
of  success.  Success  must  not  be  measured  only  by 
the  victories  we  have  won.  The  way  to  measure 
success  is  by  the  spirit  in  which  we  fight.  For  prob- 
lems must  challenge  us  to  battle,  not  to  stagnation. 
Remember  life  is  a  game  and  those  who  so  regard 
it  feel  that  every  problem  is  a  challenge  to  their 
ability,  a  challenge  to  be  conquered,  something  to 
go  after,  not  something  to  run  from. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  let  me  add  one  word 
more:  Maintain  a  forward  look  at  all  times.  Let 
that  forward  look  motivate  you.  When  you  are 
tempted  to  look  into  the  past,  let  it  be  but  a  glance 
into  which  you  gather  lessons  you  have  learned 
for  future  use.  Of  course,  by  urging  a  forward 
look  I  do  not  mean  that  you  will  succeed  in  every- 
thing you  set  out  to  attain;  but  the  fact  that  you 
do  have  a  forward  look  is  a  sign  that  you  are  be- 
ing urged  to  do  something  and  doing  something  is 
more  important  than  doing  nothing,  no  matter  how 
simple  that  something  might  be. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH— JUNE,  1984  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIAT1VENESS     Robert   Gaither 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION     Joe   Farlow 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Patrick    Lewchenlco 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   Kurt   Blanding 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Jackie  Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he   has  with   others) 

HELPFULNESS  Kurt  Blanding 

(goes  out  of   his  way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Damaris  Williams 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY    Ginger  Miller 

(means  what  she   says  and   does) 

APPLICATION Cindy  Alessi 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS    Kurt   Blanding 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS   Noel   Bourgeois 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned   to  him) 

COURAGE Cissy   Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Robert  Gaither 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Jimmy   James 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Maurice  Williams 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS   Jared   Cimoch 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE    Linda   Dervin 

(believes  in  se'f  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1  — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to    jur  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

The  Special  Olympics  of  1984  are  now  accom- 
plished. Many  of  our  pupils  participated  in  the  lo- 
cal meet  held  on  April  26  at  Scotts  Field,  Coates- 
ville.  Many  participated  in  the  area  meet  held  on 
May  6  at  West  Chester  University;  and  a  few  trav- 
elled to  Kutztown  University  for  the  state  meet 
conducted  from  June  14  to  June  17. 

All  were  winners  and  proudly  wore  their  beau- 
tiful ribbons  and  medals. 


SCHOOL 

I  go  to  school  everyday.  I  learn  to  sing.  I  learn 
shapes  of  things.  I  learn  numbers.  I  learn  to  track 
lines.  I  learn  to  use  a  seeing  guide.  Learning  is 
fun. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

Memorial  Day  is  a  day  to  honor  American  serv- 
icemen who  died  for  their  country.  On  Memorial 
Day,  people  place  flowers  and  flags  on  the  graves 
of  servicemen  and  on  the  graves  of  members  of 
their  own  families.  Every  year  we  celebrate  Me- 
morial Day  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 
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VISITORS'  DAY 

May  20  was  Visitors'  Day.  My  father,  mother, 
and  sister  came  to  see  the  program.  In  the  play 
"Peter  and  the  Wolf",  my  parents  and  my  sister 
saw  me  in  my  duck  costume.  They  liked  my  cos- 
tume. My  parents  took  pictures  of  me.  I  took  my 
sister  to  the  classroom.  I  was  so  glad  my  parents 
came. 


Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 
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THE  PLAY 

On  Visitors'  Day  we  had  a  play  called  "Peter 
and  the  Wolf".  I  played  Ivan,  the  cat.  I  tied  a  rope 
to  the  wolf's  tail;  then  Peter  and  I  pulled  the  rope. 
I  liked  my  part  in  the  play. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

On  Memorial  Day  we  had  a  special  assembly 
program.  The  chorus  sang.  The  Cub  Scouts  played 
their  rhythm  hand.  After  the  program,  we  had  a 
picnic.  We  had  hot  dogs,  potato  chips,  and  punch. 
We  had  fun. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


PICNIC 

I  went  to  the  Valley  Forge  Newcomers  picnic. 
I  played  games.  I  played  "Pop  the  Balloon".  We 
had  snacks.  I   ate   chicken,   potato  chips,   and  II 
drank  apple  juice.  I  had  a  nice  time. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


VISITORS'  DAY 

We  had  Visitors'  Day  in  May.  We  dressed  up  I 
for  Visitors'  Day.  We  had  a  program  in  the  gym. 
Lots  of  people   came.   We  had   snacks   after  the 
program.  I  like  Visitors'  Day. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


SCHOOL 

I  put  puzzles  together.  I  have  music  class  with 
Mrs.  Ou.  I  go  on  the  swings.  My  teacher  is  Mr. 
Meyerend. 

Nick  Dati,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

Another  school  year  has  come  to  its  close  and 
how  "swift  around  flew  the  wheels  of  time". 

The  largest  projects  were  the  renovation  of 
Peyton  Hall  classrooms  and  addition  of  new  kitch- 
en and  dining  facilities.  The  swimming  pool  was 
also  repaired  and  renovated.  It  is  only  through 
friends  of  the  school  that  we  are  able  to  effect 
such  major  constructions  and  reconstruction. 

We  note  gratifying  progress  in  our  boys  and 
girls  as  each  one  follows  his/her  own  individually 
planned  program  and  we  appreciate  the  good  help 
of  the  total  staff  for  the  care  and  instruction  of 
the  pupils. 

Those  who  left  us  by  graduation  we  shall  in- 
deed miss  as  they  have  been  so  long  a  part  of  the 
daily  life  of  our  school  family.  With  them  go  our 
warm  wishes  for  the  future. 

To  all  our  readers  best  wishes  for  the  summer. 

Anna  C.  Perry 
Executive  Director 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

Monday  morning  we  had  the  Memorial  Day  As- 
sembly. We  all  stood  up  and  sang  The  National 
Anthem,  and  then  we  all  recited  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  was  the  songs  by 
the  Boy  Scouts. 

I  did  simple  addition  and  multiplication  using 
the  speech  calculator.  It  was  fun.  Next  I  played 
two  pieces  on  the  piano.  One  was  "The  Cuckoo 
Bird"  and  the  other  one  was  "Dancing  Doll".  The 
last  part  I  did  was  to  join  the  Cub  Scouts  in  the 
rhythm  band. 

Memorial  Day  reminds  us  of  the  people  who 
died  in  the  war.  I  think  they  died  so  we  may  live 
in  peace.  How  about  that? 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 


CAREER  EDUCATION 
END  OF  YEAR  LUNCH 

This  year  we  decided  to  have  lunch  at  Wendy's. 
About  11:00  a.m.  we  were  all  ready  to  go  to  Wen- 
dy's. 

I  ordered  a  chicken  sandwich;  and,  for  a  drink, 
I  ordered  Mountain  Dew.  For  dessert  I  ordered  ice 
cream.  Everything  tasted  good. 

We  all  returned  to  school  about  12:30  p.m. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


MOTHERS7  DAY 

May  13th  was  Mothers'  Day.  I  thanked  my 
mother  for  being  so  nice  to  me.  I  bought  her  a 
necklace  and  earrings  to  show  her  that  I  loved 
her.  Miss  Caroline  drove  me  to  the  post  office  to 
drop  my  package.  Happy  Mothers'  Day  to  all 
mothers. 

Robert  Gaither,  Pupil 


JIMMY  JAMES7  NEW  GUITAR 

Jimmy   James   makes  noises   with   his   guitar. 
The  colors  of  the  guitar  are  blue  and  white. 

Pat  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


ZENAIDA  TAN  DELEON 

Zenaida,  sister  of  Emma  DeLecn  Hunt,  died  in 
Seattle,  Washington  on  June  30,  1984. 

Services  were  held  for  her  on  July  3,  1984.  In- 
terment subsequently  took  place  in  Manila,  Philip- 
pines. 


NEW  TELEPHONE 

I  got  a  new  telephone  and  a  doggie  from  the 
library.  I  called  Mommy  on  the  phone.  I  dialed 
a  number,  I  got  a  ring  and  the  'Smurf"  on  the 
top  of  the  telephone  moved  around.  I  dialed  one, 
two  and  up  to  nine. 

I  am  sorry  Mrs.  Koons  I  broke  the  phone  han- 
dle. Sorry. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


TOY 

I  have  a  toy  airplane.  I  borrowed  it  from  the 
library.  I  love  playing  with  my  airplane. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
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WEATHER 

It   is   raining    today.    The    grass    is    wet.    The 
ground  is  wet.  Everything  outside  is  wet. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


"UP  WITH  PEOPLE" 

The  "Up  With  People"  show  is  an  entertain- 
ment program.  It  is  a  show  of  music  and  dance. 
The  performers  dance  the  latest  steps  in  street 
dancing. 

They  perform  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
also  in  other  countries.  One  of  the  countries  they 
visited  was  Italy.  They  performed  in  St.  Peter's 
Square.  Pope  John  II  spoke  with  individual  cast 
members.  Among  the  other  forty-seven  countries 
visited  by  "Up  With  People"  were  Kenya,  Spain, 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

I  enjoyed  their  performance  at  The  Valley 
Forge  Military  Academy. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
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How  the  Wright  Brothers  Learned  to  Fly 


TWO  boys  were  sitting  together 
near  a  big  window  watching  for 
their  father,  who  would  soon 
come  home.  Their  names  were  Wil- 
bur and  Orville  W"ight.  When  at 
last  Mr.  Wright  came  in  sight,  the 
boys  ran  out  joyfully  to  meet  him. 
They  noticed  that  he  held  one  hand 
behind  him. 

"What  is  it?"  they  cried  together. 
For  answer  Mr.  Wright  brought  out 
a  queer   little  object  that   looked   something  like  a 
tiny  box  kite.     "Here's  a  helicopter,"  he  said. 

"Look!  I  will  throw  it  on  the  ground,"  and  he 
tossed  it  away  from  him.  William  held  out  his  hands 
to  catch  the  little  object,  but  it  did  not  fall.  Instead 
it  rose  up  into  the  air. 

The  boys  had  never  seen  such  a  thing. 

"Daddy,"  said  Orville,  "if  birds  and  a  helicopter 
can  fly,  why  can't  we?" 

"Because  we  have  no  wings,"  Mr.  Wright  an- 
swered. 

"But  why  don't  we  make  some?"  Orville  wanted 
to  know. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  "some  day  when  you 
grow  to  be  a  man  perhaps  you  can  make  some  wings 
big  enough  to  use  yourself." 

"I  will,"  said  Orville. 

"I  will  build  a  kite  big  enough  to  ride  on  when 
I  am  a  man,"  said  Wilbur. 

This  happened  way  back  in  1878.  The  year  1900 
came,  and  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  were  now 
young  men. 

"Well,  Wilbur,"  said  Orville  one  day,  "you  never 
made  that  kite  big  enough  to  take  a  ride  on." 

"No,"  answered  Wilbur,  "and  you  never  made 
your  wings  to  fly  with." 

"I  still  think,"  Orville  said,  "that  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  fly.  Just  think  of  those  big  eagles  that  fly 
so  easily.  Some  of  them  are  most  as  heavy  as  we 
are." 

"Well 
find  out 
do  it," 
Wilbur. 

To  help  them 
carry  out  their  plan, 
the  two  brothers  be- 
gan  to  build  a 
"glider."  This  glider 
looked  something 
like  a  very  large 
kite,  and  it  also 
looked  in  some  ways 
like  the  little  heli- 
copter that  Mr. 
Wright  had  brought 


let's  watch  the  birds  and  see  if  we  can 

how    they 

suggested 


home  to  Wilbur  and  Orville  so  many 
years  before. 

When  the  glider  was  finished  they 
picked  it  up  and  started  out  for  the 
little  town  of  Kitty  Hawk  by  the  sea. 
Around  on  all  sides  were  great  sand 
dunes  and  thousands  of  birds  soared 
in  the  sky. 

The  Wright  brothers  spent  long 
hours  lying  in  the  sand  watching 
these  birds,  and  they  learned  that 
they  could  fly  long  distances  without  flapping  their 
wings.  That  showed  that  the  birds  were  floating  on 
currents  of  air  just  as  a  swimmer  can  float  in  the 
water.  They  saw  how  the  birds  tipped  their  wings 
this  way  and  that  in  order  to  balance  and  steer. 

"Now  that  we  have  seen  how  they  do  it,"  said 
Wilbur,  "let  us  try  it,  too,  with  our  glider." 

Out  on  the  dunes  they  took  the  glider,  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  strong  rope.  They  tugged  it  to  the 
top  of  Little  Hill  and  balanced  it  on  the  edge  of  the 
slope.  Finally  they  gave  it  a  gentle  push  out  over 
the  cliff.  Down  the  slope  it  went — slowly  at  first, 
and  then  more  and  more  quickly,  until  it  Avas  fairly 
racing.  The  brothers  held  their  breaths.  Suddenly, 
a  rising  air  current  caught  the  wings.  The  glider 
swept  off  the  slope  and  flew! 

The  brothers  were  very  happy  about  this,  but 
their  work  was  not  done  yet.  They  knew  now  that 
the  glider  would  fly — but  could  they  ride  it?  Could 
they  steer  it? 

Again  they  brought  the  glider  to  the  top  of  Little 
Hill.  This  time  Wilbur  was  fastened  in  and  Orville 
pushed  it  off  just  as  before.  Again  it  was  caught  up 
and  again  it  flew. 

"Now,"  said  Wilbur  after  he  had  returned  to  the 
ground,  "we  must  learn  to  steer  the  glider  and  to 
balance  it  so  that  it  will  stay  in  the  air  a  long  time." 
Day  after  day  they  practiced  until  both  could  steer 
and  balance  quite  well. 

"Now,"  said  Orville,  "I  think  we  ought  to  put  a 

motor  in  our  glider." 
They  began  at  once 
to  build  the  motor 
and  when  it  was 
f  a  s  te  n  e  d  to  the 
glider  the  engine 
was  started  and  it 
rose  into  the  air  and 
carried  a  passenger. 
The  Wright 
brothers'  glider  be- 
came known  the 
world  over.  Its  name 
was  changed  ta 
airplane^ 
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A  Summer  Creed 


I  believe  in  the  flowers,  and  their  glorious 
indifference   to    the   changes   of   the   morrow. 

I  believe  in  the  birds,  and  their  implicit  trust 
in  the  loving   Providence  that  feeds  them. 

I  believe  in  the  prayer-chanting  brooks,  as 
they  murmur  a  sweet  hope  of  finding  the  far  dis- 
tant sea  to  which  they   patiently  run. 

I  believe  in  the  whispering  winds,  for  they 
teach  me  to  listen  to  the  still  small  voice  within 
my  feverish  soul. 

I  believe  in  the  vagrant  clouds,  as  they  remind 
me  that  life,  like  a  summer  day,  must  have  some 
darkness  to   reveal   its   hidden   meaning. 

I  believe  in  the  soft-speaking  rains,  accented 
with  warm  tears,  telling  me  that  nothing  will  grow 
save  it  be  fertilized  with  tears. 

I  believe  in  the  golden  hush  of  the  sunsets, 
reflecting  a  momentary  glory  of  that  world  beyond 
my  little  horizon. 

I  believe  in  the  soft-falling  dew,  revealing  the 
infinite  spring  of  living  waters  for  things  parched 
and  withered. 

I  believe  in  the  holiness  of  twilight,  as  it  gives 
me  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  I  know 
that  I  am  not  alone.  And  whatever  else  I  believe 
is  enshrined  in  those  abiding  feelings  that  lie  too 
deep  for  words. 


Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  JULY,  1984  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS    Noel    Bourgeois 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION Joseph  Farlow 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Jackie  Andonian 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS    Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he   has  with   others) 

HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes   out  of  her  way   to   help    others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Luis  Fonseca 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Jackie  Nichols 

(means  what  she   says  and   does) 

APPLICATION     Damaris  Williams 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Jimmy  James 

(performs  thoroughly   any  task  assigned   to  him) 

COURAGE    Jared  Cimoch 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY    Ginger  Miller 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Carol   Gerstenmaier 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS    Pat   Lewchenko 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE    Linda  Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


;  -    '  ~  ~ 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to    jur  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of    what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES 

1874-1967 

September  9,  1974  was  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  the  founder 
of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind,  Paoli,  Penn- 
sylvania. Doctor  Greaves  (nee  Jessie  Royer)  was 
born  in  Trappe,  Pennsylvania,  a  seventh  genera- 
tion descendant  of  the  Reyer  (later  Royer)  family 
which  had  immigrated  from  Germany  and  had  built 
a  home  at  a  fording  place  on  the  Schuylkill  River. 
The  subsequent  community  became  known  by  the 
name  Royersbord. 

The  Royer  Greaves  School  was  begun  in  1921  and 
was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Royer,  the  father, 
and  for  Harry  E.  Greaves,  the  well-known  artist 
husband  of  this  skilled,  intuitive  teacher,  who  was 
truly  a  pioneer  in  our  special  field  of  education  — . 
the  teaching  and  training  of  blind  children  who 
have  one  or  more  additional  handicaps. 

If  she  could  but  know,  Dr.  Greaves'  philosophy 
and  visionary  (always  practical)  aims  for  the  edu- 
cation of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  have 
now  been  adopted  by  educators  throughout  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  increasingly,  in  many, 
many    regions    across    the    country    and    across    the 
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sea;  as  today  witnesses  the  wise  and  deep  concern 
that  all  children  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
to  their  fullest. 

In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone  in 
her  belief  that  retarded  blind  children  were  capable 
of  profiting  from  instruction  and  were  also  capable 
of  becoming  individuals  who  could  fit  comfortably 
into  the  lives  of  their  families  and  their  communi- 
ties. Many  of  her  former  pupils  and  many  of  the 
school's  more  recent  pupils  have  attained  to,  at 
least  partial   financial  independence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school  (unique 
for  years  and  years)  to  note  the  latter  day  recog- 
nition of  the  current  planning  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  —  an 
evolution  and  revolution  in  the  field  of  special 
education. 

The  school  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  the  making 
of  this  history  (past,  present,  and  future). 

This  year  the  school  is  observing  the  hundred 
and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  its  founder. 


HOME 

I  will  go  home  this  summer.  Mommy  will  take 
me  to  different  places.  I  like  to  ride  the  bus.  I  will 
have  a  nice  time  with  my  family. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


•. 


SUNNY  DAY 

I  like  it  when  the  sun  is  out.  I  stay  on  the  play- 
ground. I  like  riding  on  the  swing  and  on  the  merry- 
go-round.  I  have  fun. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


PARTY 

We  had  a  JWVA  party  one  Sunday.  We  had  ice 
cream,  cookies,  pretzels,  and  lemonade.  We  had  fun 
at  the  party. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


TREES 

Trees  are  pretty.  Trees  give  shade  when  summeijj 
is  hot.  Trees  are  lovely.  I  like  trees  a  real  lot. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

Welcome  to  all  new  and  returning  pupils  and 
staff. 

We  look  forward  to  being  in  the  renovated  Pey- 
ton Hall,  which  houses  modified  classrooms  and 
new  dining  and  kitchen  facilities. 

With  the  renovation  of  the  swimming  pool  and 
the  building  in  which  it  is  housed,  we  also  look  for- 
ward to  the  resumption  of  our  full  swim  and  water 
therapy  program. 

Our  sincere  thanks  and  deep  appreciation  go  to 
the  friends  of  the  school  for  their  substantial  assist- 
ance in  making  it  possible,  by  means  of  the  reno- 
vations, for  us  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  our  boys 
and  girls. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


ON  MY  GRADUATION  DAY 

My  name  is  Kurt  Blanding  and  I  am  from  Reading, 
Pennsylvania.  I  came  to  Royer-Greaves  School  for 
Blind  in  1971.  My  favorite  subjects  here  at  school 
have  been  Braille,  piano  lessons,  music  class,  bell 
choir,  scouting,  swimming,  chorus.  I  have  also  en- 
joyed the  special  trips  and  Special  Olympics. 

I  have  made  many  friends  at  Royer-Greaves.  I 
will  miss  my  classmates  and  the  staff.  I  would 
like  to  thank  all  those  who  have  helped  make  my 
thirteen  years  enjoyable  ones. 

Kurt  Blanding,  Pupil 
o 

CAMP  HORSESHOE 

We  all  enjoyed  the  different  activities  at  the 
camp.  We  went  swimming,  boating,  to  First  Aid, 
riflery,  basketry,  hiking,  to  the  nature  lodge  where 
we  touched  and  felt  rabbits,  turtles,  frogs,  a  deer- 
skin, and  a  live  snake.  We  also  went  fishing. 

On  our  troop  night,  Troop  116  from  Baltimore, 
Maryland  joined  our  campfire.  We  all  sat  down 
around  the  fire  and  sang  together.  Mr.  Doug  and 
Don  from  Troop  116  played  their  guitars.  Kurt  and 
I  sang  "Tomorrow"  and  "Standing  on  the  Corner". 
Later  it  was  time  for  hot  dogs,  potato  chips,  cook- 
ies and  juice.  We  had  a  wonderful  time  that  night. 

We  bought  cards  and  stamps  at  the  Trading  Post. 
I  sent  my  card  to  my  mother  and  one  to  Mrs.  Perry 
to  tell  her  how  much  we  were  enjoying  our  stay 
at  the  camp. 

We  all  hope  we  can  go  back  next  year. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
o 

CAMP  HORSESHOE 

I  enjoyed  the  activities  at  the  camp.  The  food  is 
good.  I  would  like  to  go  back  next  year. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


CLASSWORK 

I  count  pot  holders  one  to  ten.  I  sing  A,  B,  C's 
and  play  with  the  telephone.  I  say  the  days  of  the 
week  and  the  months  of  the  year.  I  put  stickers 
on  the  pot  holders.  Too  much  work. 

Cissy  Mangan,  Pupil 


SUMMER  VACATION 

On  July  13  my  dad  is  coming  to  school.  This  is 
the  last  day  of  school.  I  am  going  home  for  my  sum- 
mer vacation.  At  home  I  will  listen  to  the  radio.  I 
will  watch  TV.  I  will  help  my  sister  clean  the  house. 
I  will  dust  chairs  and  tables. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


JULY 

Independence  Day  is  celebrated  on  July  4.  We 
celebrated  the  day  with  a  program  and  a  picnic. 
The  program  was  held  in  the  Activities  Building. 
We  sang  the  National  Anthem  and  recited  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance.  Noel  played  the  piano.  We  were  very 
good  during  the  program. 

We  also  had  a  picnic  at  school.  We  had  ham- 
burgers, hot  dogs,  potato  chips,  sauerkraut,  and 
juice.  We  had  ice  cream  for  dessert.  After  the  pic- 
nic I  helped  in  cleaning  the  tables.  I  had  fun. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


THE  CIRCUS 

I  saw  the  circus  in  Philadelphia.  The  Ringling 
Brothers  and  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus  went  to 
Philadelphia.  I  saw  the  clowns,  lions,  tigers,  and 
elephants.  The  elephants  marched  out  wearing 
bright  velvet  or  satin  trappings.  Beautiful  horses 
and  little  ponies  kept  in  line  with  the  other  animals. 
Horses  waltzed  to  the  music  of  the  band.  The  ele- 
phants danced  with  as  much  grace  as  they  could 
manage  with  their  huge  feet.  There  was  so  much 
to  see  in  the  circus.  I  enjoyed  the  circus. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


IT'S  SUMMER 

Summer  is  when  the  weather  gets  warm.  I  like 
summer.  I  can  stay  on  the  playground  and  play.  I 
like  the  cool  breeze  under  the  trees.  Summer  brings 
me  all  my  joys.  Summer  days  are  fun. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


ERNIE 

My  new  toy  is  Ernie.  I  see  Ernie  on  TV.  I  like 
Ernie. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing  the 
following  language:  "I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $ (or 

" per  cent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks 

and  bonds ")  to  be  used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on 

behalf  of  its  multihandicapped  blind  children". 
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CAREER  EDUCATION/ASSESSMENT 

Each  Tuesday  morning  five  Royer-Greaves  stu- 
dents leave  the  school  for  a  half  hour  van  ride  to 
Coatesville.  There  they  spend  from  9:30  until  2:15 
at  the  Chester  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
Sheltered  Workshop.  It  is  there  that  the  students, 
supervised  by  two  teachers  and  an  occupational 
therapist,  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  vocational 
skills  that  they  will  need  after  graduation.  It  is 
an  enjoyable  learning  experience  for  the  students 
and  an  opportunity  for  them  to  be  exposed  to  a 
real  working  situation. 

Royer-Greaves  has  been  fortunate  to  have  a 
good  working  relationship  with  the  Coatesville 
workshop  for  many  years,  thus  enabling  the  stu- 
dents to  work  with  materials  that  are  processed  into 
saleable  items ;  however,  it  was  just  this  school  year 
that  a  comprehensive  Career  Education  Assessment 
was  developed.  This  assessment,  which  uses  a  pre, 
post-test  design,  was  developed  to  assess  a  multi- 
handicapped  blind  student's  ability  to  adapt  to  a 
sheltered  workshop  setting;  and  to  assess  his  abil- 
ity to  exhibit  functional  skills  in  relation  to  pre- 
sented work  tasks.  The  areas  assessed  include  work 
skills,  orientation  and  mobility,  communication,  so- 
cial skills,  and  activites  of  daily  living. 

Each  student  was  assessed  in  all  these  areas 
based  on  his/her  performance  during  the  first  day 
at  the  workshop  in  October.  The  pre-assessment  was 
completed  by  the  supervising  teachers  and  thera- 
pists (one  therapist  accompanied  the  children  to 
the  workshop,  the  other  supervised  a  lunch  prep- 
aration session  at  the  school  before  the  workday. 

Based  directly  upon  the  findings  of  the  pre- 
Career  Education  Assessment,  a  list  of  goods  was 
compiled  for  each  individual  student.  These  goals 
were  discussed  among  the  supervising  staff  so  that 
there  was  agreement  among  all  involved  as  to  what 
areas  needed  to  be  focused  upon  for  each  student 
during  the  Career  Education  Program.  The  post- 
assessment  was  completed  by  the  same  staff  in 
June,  based  upon  the  student's  performance  at  their 
last  workshop  session. 

The  rating  scale  which  was  used  in  the  assess- 
ment assigned  a  numerical  value  to  the  amount  and 
type  of  assistance  required  by  the  student. 

0  —  dependent 

1  —  requires  constant  physical  prompting 

2  —  requires  intermittant  physical   prompting 

3  —  requires  initial  physical  prompting 

4  —  requires  constant  verbal  prompting 

5  —  requires   intermittant  verbal  prompting 

6  —  requires  initial  verbal   prompting 

7  — independent 

Following  is  a  description  of  each  of  the  areas 
evaluated.  It  is  felt  that  through  this  detailed 
assessment,  the  staff  was  able  to  detect  even  the 
smallest  areas  of  change  in  student  performance. 

Work  Skills 

This  section  looks  directly  at  the  production  side 
of  the  workshop  and  the  skills  required.  This  in- 
cludes such  aspects  of  work  as  posture  at  the  work 
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area,  ability  to  complete  two,  three  and  four  or  more 
step  tasks,  knowledge  of  task  sequence,  quality, 
rate,  and  error  recognition.  Organization,  neatness, 
and  task  retention  are  also  integral  to  the  overall 
production  phase  at  the  workshop. 

Orientation  and  Ability 

Locating  the  assigned  work  area,  bathrooms,  water 
fountain,  sink,  and  vending  machines,  are  especially 
important  skills  for  the  pre-vocational  students.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  all  of  them  progressed 
considerably  in  this  area.  Self-reliance  and  confi- 
dence are  qualities  that  are  readily  transferable  to 
many  situations  that  the  students  will  face  in  their 
lives. 

Communication  Skills 

This  section  looks  specifically  at  the  student's 
ability  to  respond  to  visual  and  verbal  demonstra- 
tions, express  physical  needs,  request  supplies,  and 
engage  in  appropriate  conversation.  The  assessment 
does  take  into  account  students  who  have  hearing 
deficits  by  including  ability  to  respond  to  sign 
language. 

Social  Skills 

Appropriate  social  skills  in  a  work  setting  comprise 
another  important  area.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
behave  in  as  mature  a  way  as  possible.  Some  of 
the  aspects  of  behavior  that  are  looked  at  are: 
ability  to  work  without  interfering  with  others, 
ability  to  exhibit  appropriate  behavior  when  cor- 
rected, respect  for  staff  and  co-workers,  and  main- 
taining a  positive  attitude  towards  the  workshop 
program.  The  students  take  lunch  and  break  at  their 
work  area  so  appropriate  behavior  is  expected  dur- 
ing the  entire  five  hour  work  day. 

Activities  of  Daily  Living 

This  section  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
covers  skills  in  the  workshop,  the  second  covers 
skills  packing  lunch  for  the  workshop. 

1.  Workshop  setting 

The  student's  skill  in  handling  his  clothing, 
toileting,  washing  hands,  and  using  vending 
machines  are  evaluated.  Considered  also  val- 
id are  the  student's  abilities  in  unwrapping  a 
bag  lunch,  eating,  and  disposing  of  trash. 
Although  these  areas  are  also  stressed  in  the 
school  program,  the  workshop  offers  a  varia- 
tion or  setting  and  an  opportunity  to  rein- 
force these  skills. 

2.  Lunch  packing 

This  section  focuses  on  the  step  by  step  skills 
necessary  to  make  and  wrap  a  sandwich, 
choose  fruit,  and  select  the  correct  change 
for  a  soda.  The  students  meet  for  one  hour 
the  day  before  they  go  to  the  workshop  for 
the  lunch  preparation  session  at  the  school. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  progress  was  made 
by  each  of  the  students  in  at  least  one  area  and 
most  of  them  progressed  in  all  areas.  The  pre-test 
helped  staff  to  organize,  unify,  and  concentrate 
their  efforts  in  goal  setting  and  in  working  with 
the  students  throughout  the  year.  The  post-test 
pointed  out  where  changes  occurred. 

Caroline  Moore, 
Occupational  Therapist 
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ANY,  many  moons  ago,  by 
the  shore  of  a  big,  blue 
lake,  a  little  Indian  boy  was 
playing  "warrior"  one 
firight  spring  day. 

"Wa  oh,  wa  oh,  wa  oh,  wa  oh! 
Woach,  woach.  woach,  ha  ha, 
woach!" 

That  was  what  little  Blue 
Heron  was  shouting.  What  in  the 
world  do  you  suppose  those  queer 
words  meant?  The  boy  had  often 
heard  the  shout,  for  it  was  the 
warwhoop  of  his  tribe,  who  lived 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Winnepe- 
saukee. 

Perhaps  you  have  spent  the 
summer  at  this  very  lake.  There 
are  houses  and  trolleys  there  now, 
but  on  that  spring  day  when  the 
Indian  lad  was  playing  by  the 
shore,  there  were  only  wigwams 
and  forests,  and  no  white  man  had 
ever  been  there. 

"I  will  make  a  bow  from  this 
big  tree,"  said  Blue  Heron  to  him- 
self, when  he  was  tired  of  play- 
ing warrior.  It  was  a  big  maple, 
and  of  course  he  could  not  have 
cut  it  down  with  his  little  flint 
knife.  But  the  little  knife  was 
new,  for  the  old  arrowmaker  had 
given  it  to  Blue  Heron  that  very 
day,  and  the  Indian  boy  liked  to 
play  that  he  was  cutting  down  the 
tree  to  make  a  bow.  He  had  used 
bows  and  arrows  ever  since  he 
was  able  to  walk,  as  all  the  Indian 
boys  did.  So  he  made  a  hole  in 
the  trunk  of  the  maple.  It  was 
not  a  very  big  hole,  but  little  Blue 
Heron  was  tired  when  he  finished 
his  work  and  sat  down  to 
rest. 

Mish  Queey,  as  the  Indians 
called  the  red-headed  woodpecker, 
was  flying  about,  tapping  at  the 
trees,  hunting  for  worms,  under 
the  bark.  When  he  came  to  this 
tree  he  did  not  tap  on  it,  but  clung 
to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  and,  yes, 
he  was  drinking! 

"Can't  you  find  any  worms, 
Mish  Queey?"  asked  Blue  Heron. 
Then  he  saw  that  the  woodpecker 
seemed  to  have  found  water.  Blue 
Heron  was  so  amazed  that  he  ran 


up  close  to  the  tree  and  so  scared 
the  woodpecker  away.  He  peeped 
into  the  hole,  and,  sure  enough, 
there  was  water  in  it! 

"Nut  nip,"  said  little  Blue 
Heron.  That  was  his  Indian  way 
of  saying  "I  will  drink."  He  tasted 
the  water. 

"Wek  onny  su !"  he  cried  in  de- 
light, "It  is  sweet!"  How  sur- 
prised he  was!  For  the  Indians 
in  New  Hampshire  had  never 
known  anything  about  maple  sap 
before.  Blue  Heron  drank,  and  he 
drank.  The  sap  came  so  slowly 
that  it  made  him  thirsty  to  wait 
for  it. 

It  was  almost  dark  before  Blue 
Heron  could  tear  himself  away 
from  that  delightful  tree.  Then 
he  made  a  basket  of  birch  bark, 
with  a  handle  (even  the  little  In- 


dians knew  how  to  do  these 
things),  and  filled  it  with  some  sap 
and  ran  home  to  his  wigwam  and 
gave  it  to  his  father. 

"Ugh!  ugh!"  said  his  father, 
"wek  onny  nip!  Wek  onny  nip!" 
And  he  liked  it  so  much  that  he 
drank  it  all  up,  every  drop!  And 
that  is  the  story  the  Indians  tell 
of  the  discovery  of  the  maple  sap. 
For  when  little  Blue  Heron's 
father  told  the  rest  of  the  tribe, 
and  they  tried  it,  too,  they  were 
so  pleased  that  they  gave  Blue 
Heron  more  bows  and  arrows  and 
knives  than  he  could  ever,  ever 
use!  And  the  Indians  all  went  to 
work  tapping  the  maple  trees,  and 
drinking  the  "sweet  water."  For 
that  is  what  "wek  onny  nip" 
means ! 

Maple  sugar  is  now  used  for  a 
great  many  purposes  and  each 
spring  the  men  go  out  into  the 
woods  and  gather  the  sap. 


MAKING  A  STRING  BOX 


Ever  try  max&ig  a-  stting-hox  ?  You  will  need 
zAt her  a  square  or  round  cardboard  box  lat^fe 
enough   io  noli   a  ball  of  cord. 


fierce  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the   cover*   of 
ybvnr  box. Thread  the  string  thro-u^h  it  to  trie. 
outside.    Place  tine  cover  on  tbe  box  again. 

TNlow  if  you.  have  some   fancy  paf>er---wall-pap<zr 

maybe cut  a  strip  to  cover  tbe  side  of  the  hoy. 

fasten  this  with,  a 
point  and  a  bit  of 
M\^  iflu-e  oT  a  papef- 
^r  fastener  that  has 
fefe  ^r  ^°*}£  prong's  .  IT 
This  way,  string  will  never  get  knotted^  And 
such  a  stringj-boxwill  ie  useful  in  the  kitchens 
ltvin£-room  wkefe  all  at  your  house  tna^use  it. 
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NURSING  CARE  OF 

MULTI-HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Part  VI  —  Eye  Care 

Daily  eye  care  of  multi-handicapped  children  in- 
cludes examination  of  the  eye  and  its  accessory 
structures  for  injury,  disease  or  for  a  disorder.  The 
eye  is  cleansed  with  sterile  boric  acid  solution, 
sterile  normal  saline,  or  warm  water  as  indicated 
by  eye  drainage  or  by  specific  problem.  Eye  sockets 
are  irrigated  or  gavaged  to  remove  mucous  and 
discharge.  The  ophthalmic  prosthesis  or  artificial 
eye  is  removed  daily  to  clean  it  and  irrigate  the 
socket.  A  prosthesis  is  removed  by  the  fingers  or 
by  using  a  suction  cup.  The  prosthesis  is  washed 
with  ivory  soap/water,  rinsed  thoroughly,  and  re- 
inserted wet.  Having  the  prosthesis  wet  for  inser- 
tion reduces  the  friction  between  the  prosthesis 
and  conjunctiva  lining.  The  orbit  thus  permitting 
easier   insertion. 

Eyedrops  are  instilled  for  various  purposes. 
They  dilate  the  pupil,  constrict  the  pupil,  reduce 
inflammation,  anesthetize  the  conjunctiva  and  cor- 
nea, or  treat  disease  e.g.  glaucoma.  There  are  three 
methods  of  instilling  eyedrops:  1.  drop  may  be 
placed  in  the  lower  conjunctival  sac.  2.  drop  may 
be  placed  over  the  superior  scleral  area,  thereby 
flowing  downward  over  the  cornea  and  pupil.  3.  in  a 
crying  infant,  a  drop  may  be  placed  in  the  nasal 
canthus  area — the  lower  lid  is  pulled  down  so 
that  the  drop  rolls  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  If  the 
lids  are  crusted,  clean  the  eye  lashes  with  a  saline- 
soaked  cotton  ball  before  instilling  the  eyedrops. 

Secretions  often  adhere  to  the  lashes  and  one 
must  stroke  downward  and  across  to  remove  these 
secretions.  At  times  the  eyes  have  so  much  dis- 
charge they  look  "glued  shut".  After  medication  is 
instilled  permit  the  patient  to  close  the  eye  but  not 
to  squeeze.  Wipe  away  excess  tearing  with  a  cotton 
ball  or  tissue.  If  more  than  one  drop  is  to  be  in- 
stilled, permit  the  patient  to  close  the  eye  between 
drops  to  permit  the  medication  to  be  absorbed. 
Blinking  is  a  reflex  action  and  makes  it  easier  in 
holding  the  eye  open  for  the  next  drop.  After  in- 
stilling the  eyedrop,  a  slight  amount  of  pressure 
should  be  placed  on  the  inferior  punctum  area  (lac- 
rimal or  tear  duct  area)  to  prevent  the  medication 
from  entering  the  naso-lacrimal  duct,  thus  being 
absorbed  into  the  systemic  circulation.  Medication 
is  absorbed  more  readily  from  the  nasal  mucosa 
than  from  the  conjunctiva.  Because  children  weigh 
much  less  than  adults,  the  systemic  effect  of  any 
absorbed  medication  is  greater  and  can  be  danger- 
ous. An  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth  after  receiv- 
ing eyedrops  is  a  result  of  the  medication  draining 
through  the  nasolacrimal  duct. 

Eye  ointment  is  instilled  using  method  #1  and 
a  quarter  inch  ribbon  of  ointment  deposited  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lid  is  sufficient.  Always  avoid 
touching  the  eye  or  conjunctiva  with  the  tube  or 
eye  drop  container  as  this  contaminates  the  tube/ 
container.  The  cornea  or  conjunctiva  could  be  irri- 
tated also  by  touching  the  eye.  Hands  must  always 
be  washed  before  and  after  eye  drop  instillation. 

Warm  compresses  increase  blood  supply  to  a 
local  area,  while  cold  compresses  constrict  or  de- 
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crease  the  blood  supply  to  a  local  area.  Purposes 
for  applying  compresses  include:  1.  to  aid  in  cleans- 
ing; 2.  to  aid  in  soothing;  3.  to  decrease  pain,  ec- 
chymosis  (bruise),  or  edema  (swelling);  4.  to  re- 
duce inflammation  or  cause  vasoconstriction  to  a 
local  area.  Eye  compresses  are  either  sterile  or  non- 
sterile  as  indicated  and  generally  done  three  to  four 
times  a  day  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 

The  most  common  reason  for  irrigating  the  eye 
is  to  remove  a  caustic  substance  such  as  a  chemical. 
The  essential  principle  to  remember  in  removing  a 
strong  irritating  chemical  from  the  eye  is  that  the 
chemical  will  continue  to  cause  damage  and  destroy 
the  cornea  and  damage  the  conjunctiva  as  long  as 
it  remains  in  contact  with  the  eye;  thus  the  eye 
must  be  washed  out  copiously  with  tap  water  Or 
any  bland  substance.  Keep  the  lids  open  by  firmly 
holding  the  upper  lid  against  the  superior  orbital 
rim,  by  using  your  thumb.  Holding  the  head  slightly 
laterally,  wash  the  eye  copiously  with  tap  water; 
or  if  possible,  hold  the  head  directly  under  the  water 
faucet.  Either  way  the  patient  will  find  the  water 
irrigating  uncomfortable  so  hold  the  lids  firmly. 
The  eye  should  be  washed  until  all  caustic  material 
has  been  removed.  After  the  eye  has  been  thorough- 
ly washed,  the  patient  should  be  taken  to  a  hospital 
emergency  room  or  opthalmologist  office  for  further 
treatment  and  diagnosis. 

If  there  is  a  foreign  body  on  the  surface  of  the 
cornea,  sclera,  or  conjunctiva  and  if  it  can  be  re- 
moved easily  with  a  cotton  applicator  soaked  in 
saline,  this  can  be  done.  This  object  can  usually  be 
removed  without  further  injury  to  the  eye.  If  the 
substance  is  ground  bits  of  glass  then  the  eye  should 
be  irrigated  copiously  with  saline.  The  eyelid  should 
be  everted  and  a  cotton  applicator  used  to  remove 
bits  and  slivers  adhering  under  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva. If  a  foreign  body  is  embedded  in  the 
cornea,  sclera,  or  globe  of  the  eye,  a  physician  should 
treat  the  eye  and  remove  the  object. 

Eyelids  or  eyes  that  are  bleeding  generally 
should  be  permitted  to  bleed.  Pressure  applied  to 
the  lids  of  the  severely  injured  eye  could  cause  ir- 
retrievable damage  by  expressing  ocular  contents 
through  a  hidden  scleral  laceration.  One  can  hold 
the  bleeding  lacerated  upper  lid  against  the  orbit 
and  pressure  can  be  applied  to  stop  bleeding.  One 
never  applies  pressure  to  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Rebecca  Olinger,  R.N. 
School  Nurse  Supervisor 


Things    That    Endure 

There  is  no  royal  road  to 
anything.  One  thing  at  a 
time,  all  things  in  succes- 
sion. That  which  grows  fast 
withers  as  rapidly;  that 
which  grows  slowly  en- 
dures. 
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Not  understood.     How  trifles  often  change  us! 
Not  understood.    We  move  along  asunder 
Our  paths  grow  wider  as  the  seasons  creep 
Along  the  years;  we  marvel  and  we  wonder 
Why  life  is  life?    And  then  we  fall  asleep. 
Not  understood. 

Not  understood.     We  gather  false  impressions 
And  hug  them  closer  as  the  years  go  by, 
Till  virtues  often  seem  to  us  transgressions; 
And  thus  men  rise  and  fall,  and  live  and  die; 
Not  understood. 

Not  understood.     Poor  souls  with  stunted  vision 
Oft  measure  giants  by  their  narrow  guage; 
The  poisoned  shafts  of  falsehood  and  derision 
Are  oft  impelled  'gainst  those  who  mould  the  age 
Not  understood. 

Not  understood.     The  secret  springs  of  action, 
Which  lie  beneath  the  surface  and  the  show, 
Are  disregarded;  with  self-satisfaction 
We  judge  our  neighbors,  and  they  often  go 
Not  understood. 

Not  understood.      How  often  trifles  change   us! 
The  thoughtless  sentence  or  the  fancied  slight 
Destroy  long  years  of  friendship  and  estrange  us, 
And  on  our  souls  there  falls  a  freezing  blight; 
Not  understood. 

Oh,  God!  that  men  would  see  a  little  clearer, 
Or  judge  less  harshly  where  they  cannot  see,; 
Oh,  God!  that  men  would  draw  a  little  nearer 
mother,  they'd  be  nearer  Thee, 
understood 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  AUGUST-SEPTEMBER,  1984  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS   Noel    Bourgeois 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    Robert   Gaither 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Patrick    Lewchenko 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY    Joseph   Farlow 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Jackie  Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Noel  Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS    Linda   Dervin 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Ginger   Miller 

(has  pride  in  her  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY   Robert   Gaither 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION  Cindy  Alessi 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS   Jackie   Nichols 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Jackie  Andonian 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  her) 

COURAGE    Jared    Cimoch 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Ginger  Miller 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE    Jimmy  James 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Maurice  Williams 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS    Jackie   Nichols 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE   Linda    Dervin 

(believes  in  se'f  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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Published  in  the  interest  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for 

Blnid,  every  month  with   the  exception   of  August. 

Subscription    price,   $2.00   per   year. 

Mrs.  Anna  C.   Perry   Editor-in-Chief 

Entered  as  third-class  bulk,  Jan.  1,  1983, 
at  the  post  office,  Paoli,  Penna.  19301 

AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition   by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to   inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of   what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on   South  Valley  Road   in   Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


MY  BALL 

I  have  a  ball.  I  like  to  play  with  my  ball. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 


SCHOOL 


I  am  happy  to  be  back  at  school.  I  enjoy  doinj 
puzzles  and  other  things  in  the  class.  I  like  goinj 
to  school. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


BACK  AT  SCHOOL 

We  are  all  back  at  school.  We  like  our  school 
We  do  a  lot  of  things  at  school.  We  play  musical 
instruments  in  the  music  class;  do  exercises  in  th| 
gym;  and  go  outside  to  play. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


COVER  STORY 

During  the  spring,  by  means  of  the  kindness  of 
friends  of  the  school,  some  of  our  boys  and  girls 
had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  performance  of 
Barnum  and  Bailey's  Circus  at  the  Spectrum,  Phila- 
delphia. The  cover  picture  shows  the  group  just 
outside  the  Spectrum. 


SINGING 

I  like  to  sing.  I  sing  in  the  dormitory.  I  sing  on 
the  playground. 

Nicholas  Dati,  Pupil 


AT  HOME 

On  summer  vacation  I  helped  my  father  and 
sister  in  the  house.  In  the  morning  I  made  my  own 
breakfast.  I  poured  milk  on  my  cereal.  After  break- 
fast I  put  my  bowl  in  the  sink;  then  I  cleaned  the 
table. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


PICTURE  BOOK 

I  went  to  the  library.  Mrs.  Koons  showed  me  a 
nice  book.  I  like  the  pictures.  I  enjoy  picture  books. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
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SUMMER 


I  went  home  for  my  summer  vacation.  I  stayei 
with  my  family.  I  did  many  things  at  home.  I  hat 
a  nice  vacation. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


JOSIE 

On  summer  vacation  I  took  care  of  my  dog.  He 
name  is  Josie.  She  is  a  nice  dog.  She  plays  with  me 
She  kisses  me.  She  stays  beside  me.  She  liked  to  b 
touched  on  her  stomach.  My  dog  sleeps  in  a  cradle 

After  putting  my  dog  to  sleep  I  watched  TV. 
watched  "The  Facts  of  Life",   "Press  Your  Luck' 
"The  Price  is  Right",   "Leave  It  To  Beaver",   "He 
gan's   Heros"   and   "The   Brady   Bunch".   I   had   fu: 
during  the  summer. 

Jacqueline  Andonaian,  Pupil 


MY  BODY 


This  is  the  name  of  the  poem.  I  recite  it  wit: 
my  teacher.  I  am  learning  to  recite  it  by  myself. 

Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

A  warm  welcome  to  returning  and  to  new  pupils 
and  staff,  trusting-  that  everyone  enjoyed  the  sum- 
mer vacation. 

Already  we  have  entered  into  the  round  of  fall 
activities.  Of  the  greatest  interest  is  the  move  into 
the  renovated  Peyton  Hall.  This  is  a  large  under- 
taking as  the  building  now  houses  new  dining  and 
kitchen  facilities  as  well  as  changes  to  the  pre- 
existing  classrooms    and   library    (media   center). 

The  swimming  pool  and  its  building  have  been 
altered  in  order  to  restore  the  swim  program  to 
its  year  around  use. 

Although,  at  this  date,  it  seems  early  to  mention, 
we  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  par- 
ents that  Thanksgiving  Day  is  Thursday,  November 
22,  1984.  Pupils  whose  families  wish  to  have  their 
children  home  for  this  holiday  are  requested  to  let 
us  know  ahead  of  time.  The  pupils  are  free  to  go 
Wednesday  afternoon,  November  21.  All  should 
"return   Sunday,  November  25  by  6:00  p.m. 

For  pupils  remaining  at  the  school,  we  plan 
holiday  observance. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


MY  BIRTHDAY 

Last  August  I  had  my  birthday  party.  My  birth- 
lay  was  August  20.  I  am  nineteen  years  old  now. 
Vly  relatives  and  friends  came  over  to  my  house. 
They  gave  me  presents.  My  parents  gave  me  a  wrist 
vatch,  a  new  plant,  and  clothes.  My  grandmother 
rave  me  a  tape  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Boys.  My  sister 
ipve  me  a  new  tape  recorder.  Karen  gave  me  a 
:|)urse. 

We  had  ice  cream  and  cake  on  my  birthday.  My 

friends   sang  "Happy  Birthday"  to  me.   We   played 

|rames.  My  dad  and  I  played  "Catch  the  Ball".  The 

ithers   watched   TV.   Everybody   enjoyed  the   party. 

had  fun  on  my  birthday. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you 
can  do  so  by  employing  the  following  language: 
"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion   in    the    Commonwealth    of    Pennsylvania    the 

sum  of  $ "    (or  " per  cent  of  my 

net    estate"    or    "the    following    stocks    and    bonds 

....")   to  be  used  for  its  worthy  purposes 

on  behalf  of  multihandicapped  blind  children". 


When  The  Frost  Is  On  The  Punkin* 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the   fodder's 

in  the   shock, 
And  you  hear  the  kyouck  and  gobble  of  the  struttin' 

turkey-cock, 
And  the   clackin'   of  the   guineys,   and  the  cluckin' 

of  the  hens, 
And  the  rooster's  hallylooyer  as  he  tiptoes  on  the 

fence; 
0,  it's  then's  the  times  a  feller  is  a-feelin'  at  his 

best, 
With  the  risin'  sun  to  greet  him  from  a  night  of 

peaceful  rest, 
As  he   leaves  the  house,  bareheaded,  and  goes  out 

to  feed  the  stock, 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's 

in  the  shock. 

*From    the    Biographical    Edition    of    the    complete 
works   of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Sing  A  Song  Of  Seasons 

Sing  a  song  of  seasons! 

Something   bright    in    all! 
Flowers  in  the  summer, 

Fires  in  the  fall! 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


SUMMER  VACATION 

Summer  was  fun.  I  went  with  my  mother  to  the 

tore.  She  bought  me  a  top  and  slacks.  I  watched 

he  Summer  Olympics  on  TV.  I  also  cut  pictures  of 

dinners  in  the  Olympics  games.  I  brought  them  to 

Hchool.  I  am  glad  to  be  back  at  school. 

m 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


MY  GRANDMOTHER 

Last  summer  I  visited  my  grandmother.  She  was 
ine.  She  was  glad  to  see  me.  I  had  dinner  with  her. 
enjoyed  my  dessert.  After  dinner  I  watched  TV. 
love  my  grandmother. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


fa 


Happiness 

A  selfish  person  can  be  happy  in  the 
world.  An  unselfish  person  will  always 
be  happy.  There  is  no  happiness  so 
complete  as  that  which  comes  to  you 
when  you  have  done  something  worth 
while  in  helping  someone  by  act,  ex- 
ample, or  inspiration. 


s 
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TEACHING  FOR  GENERALIZATION 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an  article  en- 
titled, "Teaching  for  Generalization",  which  was 
published  in  the  Prise  Reporter  number  15,  Novem- 
ber 1983.  I  found  the  information  in  this  article 
very  useful  and  informative,  especially  for  those 
who  are  working  directly  with  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. 

The  skills  we  teach  severly  handicapped  stu- 
dents are  those  which  will  facilitate  their  leading 
a  more  independent  and  rewarding  life.  As  teachers 
we  cannot  expect  generalization,  by  modifying  in- 
struction. We  cannot  provide  specific  instruction, 
for  specific  occasions  and  expect  a  student  to  learn 
and  exhibit  carry  over  on  one  specific  skill.  We 
should  not  teach  a  skill  and  attempt  to  teach  that 
skill  in  every  possible  setting.  "We  should  try  to 
teach  a  skill  that  will  generalize  to  untaught  in- 
stances, to  new  settings,  or  to  any  unpredictable 
changes  and  unforseeable  circumstances  that  may 
arise."  For  example,  the  simple  skill  of  hand  wash- 
ing cannot  be  taught  in  every  different  type  set- 
ting; but  the  general  skill  can  be  taught.  Every 
time  individuals  wash  their  hands,  no  matter  where, 
they  are  generalizing  to  different  changes. 

Researchers  are  still  looking  for  better  methods 
to  facilitate  generalization  type  instruction.  In  the 
meantime  they  have  arrived  at  ten  different  strat- 
egies which  I  feel  will  help  improve  and  benefit 
the  students  in  the  future.  The  first  and  maybe  the 
most  important  strategy  they  talk  about  is  to  in- 
struct in  behaviors  that  the  student  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  use.  In  other  words  do  not  waste 
your  time  teaching  a  skill  they  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  use  in  activities  of  future  daily  liv- 
ing. Choose  instructional  settings  that  are  similar 
to  those  in  which  generalization  is  desired.  The  long 
term  goal  should  be  to  teach  a  skill  using  as  many 
different  settings  as  possible  in  order  to  increase 
the  possibility  of  carry  over  in  the  future.  Include 
events  from  each  class  of  the  events  to  which  gen-' 
eralization  is  desired.  Instead  of  limiting  a  skill  to 
a  certain  object  expand  teaching  to  include  as  many 
varieties  as  possible.  Vary  events  which  are  irrele- 
vant to  the  response.  As  a  teacher  you  decide  to 
tea,ch  a  student  to  say  "Hi";  but  you  may  fail  to  have 
this  student  say  "Hi"  to  others;  in  which  case  the 
ideia  of  generalization  will  not  occur — since  the 
student  says  "Hi"  to  you  but  not  to  others.  Another 
idea  presented  in  this  article  is  to  gradually  elimi- 
nate all  assistance  in  responding  during  instruction. 
This  can  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  teacher 
can  use  either  the  time  delay  procedures  or  change 
the  intensity  of  the  assistance. 

Strategy  number  six  is  listed  as  a  program  nat- 
urally occurring  reinforcers.  When  a  non-natural 
reinforcer  is  used,  for  example  a  raising  for  signing 
the  word  eat,  you  must  also  include  a  natural  re- 
inforcer, such  as  verbal  praise.  The  non-natural 
reinforcer  would  have  to  be  gradually  decreased  to 
nothing;  and  emphasis  would  have  to  be  put  on 
the  natural  reinforcer.  Thin  reinforcement  sched- 
ules to  approximate  those  in  natural  settings  is 
the  next  strategy  that  was  described  in  the  article. 
The  teacher  will  probably  have  to  start  with  many 
reinforcements    and    then    gradually    decrease    the 
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amount  and  also  increase  the  time  span,  in  ordei 
to  make  it  a  more  natural  response.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested not  to  teach  a  skill  just  to  be  accurate;  but 
to  the  point  of  where  the  student  can  perform  the 
skill  fluently. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  eliminate  reinforcement 
for  competing  behaviors.  This  problem  can  be  mini- 
mized by  providing  training  to  individuals  who  will 
interact  with  the  students  in  other  settings.  Do  not 
allow  the  student  to  feel  that  an  inappropriate  be 
havior  will  receive  a  quicker  response  than  an  ap- 
propriate behavior. 

The  last  strategy  mentioned  in  this  article  is 
to  continue  instruction  until  generalization  occurs, 
Throughout  instruction,  provide  the  students  with 
many  opportunities  to  generalize,  and  continuously 
collect  information  and  data  and  record  all  progress 
results.  Many  times  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  neces 
sary  to  modify  teaching  strategies  and  to  use  dif- 
ferent procedures  in  order  to  produce  the  end  re 
suit — generalization  of  that  skill.  It  will  be  neces-i 
sary  for  the  teacher  to  keep  trying  until  the  endl 
result  of  generalization  is  reached;  and  then  toi 
keep  checking  back  to  make  sure  the  skill  is  also] 
maintained.  This  entire  process  will  require  extra 
effort;  but  will  be  worth  it  in  the  long  run,  because 
the  student  will  learn  a  skill  and  be  able  to  use  it 
in  a  variety  of  different  settings. 

"Ensuring  generalization  is  a  critical  challenge 
to  educators.  Without  it,  we  must  expect  to  provide 
continuous,  repetitive  instruction  and  the  teaching 
of  identical  skills  in  every  setting  and  for  every 
condition.  We  just  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
do  this.  Generalization  will  only  be  accomplished  if 
we  take  the  time  and  make  the  effort  to  integrate 
effective   strategies    into   ongoing  instruction." 

Emma  T.  Hunt,  Teacher 


"Theaching  for  Generalization"  Prise  Reporter, 
Kathleen  A.  Leberty,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle,  Wa.  No.  15,  November  1983. 


NURSING  CARE  OF  THE 

MULTI-HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

PART  VI 

A  few  disorders  of  the  eyelids  will  be  discussed 
next.  The  term  stye  commonly  designates  an  in 
fected  swelling  near  the  lid  margin.  There  are  two 
types:  internal  and  external.  An  internal  stye  is 
an  infection  of  the  meibomian  gland  and  is  called 
a  chalazion.  An  external  stye  is  an  infection  of  the 
glands  of  Moll  or  Zeis  and  is  called  a  hordeolum. 
Either  of  these  infections  cause  a  marked  swollen 
and  reddened  lid.  The  infection  may  be  bilateral. 

Hordeolum  are  of  short  duration  often  resolved 
within  several  days  with  warm  compresses,  by  in- 
cision, or  by  spontaneous  ruptive.  Never  squeeze 
this  pyogenic  (pus)  infection;  as  material  may  be 
expressed  into  the  venous  system  of  the  face  and 
eyelids  and   transmitted   to   the    brain   through   the 
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superior    ophthalmic    vein    or   the    inferior   vein    or 
both.  An  antibiotic  may  be  used  at  bedtime. 

Chalazions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  chronic 
and  will  often  quiet  but  not  completely  resorb.  Ex- 
cision is  performed  by  an  ophthalmologist  if  need- 
ed. An  antibiotic  or  sulfonamide  eyedrop  is  used 
three  to  four  times  a  day  before  and  after  surgery. 
Massaging  the  lid  margin  may  be  helpful  to  main- 
tain normal  flow  and  prevent  the  other  glands  from 
becoming  infected.  Symptoms  are  light  sensitivity, 
persistent  weeping   (epiphora)   and  tired  eyes. 

Blepharitis  is  a  chronic  infection  of  the  glands 
and  lash  follicles  along  the  lid  margin  and  the 
most  common  causes  are  staphyloccal  and  seborrheic. 
Staph  infections  are  associated  with  hard,  tenacious 
scales  that  are  frequently  difficult  to  remove.  The 
seborrheic  type  shows  greasy,  easily  removed  scales ; 
is  always  bilateral;  and  is  asociated  with  sebor- 
rheic dermatitis  of  the  scalp  and  often  off  brows 
and  external  ears.  Symptoms  include  pruritis,  pain, 
light  sensitivity,  epiphora,  and  "tired  eyes".  The 
patient's  general  health  should  be  evaluated.  Any 
of  the  following  may  be  found:  anemia,  gout,  dia- 
betes, or  allergy.  A  well-balanced  diet  is  essential. 
The  eyelids  may  become  glued  shut  with  mucus 
type  discharge.  Warm  compresses  will  help  remove 
the  scales,  exudate,  and  crusts.  An  antibiotic  eye- 
drop should  be  used  to  treat  the  infection. 

Entropion  is  a  condition  caused  by  inversion  of 
the  lid  resulting  in  the  lid  margin  and  lashes  rub- 
bing the  eyeball.  Symptoms  result  from  corneal  ir- 
ritation. There  are  two  types.  Treatment  is  too  in- 
volved to  discuss  at  this  time.  Ectropion  is  the  con- 
dition caused  by  eversion  of  the  lid  margin.  Nurs- 
ing care  revolves  around  presurgical  and  post  surg- 
ical treatment.  Topical  antibiotics  along  with  patch- 
ing compresses  are  indicated.  Ptosis  means  a  low- 
ering of  the  upper  lid  so  that  it  partly  or  completely 
covers  the  cornea.  It  is  usually  associated  with 
sweatness  in  the  levator  superioris  muscle.  It  usu- 
ally occurs  as  a  congenital  defect  but  it  can  be 
associated  with  damage  secondary  to  trauma.  Ptosis 
can  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  Patients  use  compen- 
satory mechanisms  to  try  to  overcome  the  pupillary 
obstruction.  They  raise  or  elevate  the  eyebrow  or 
contract  the  frontalis  muscle  and  tilt  the  head  back. 
Surgery  can  be  performed  to  correct  this  drooping 
lid.  If  surgery  is  contraindicated,  glasses  with  a 
crutch  can  be  worn  and  the  small  crutch  elevates 
the  drooping  eyelid. 

The  common  black  eye,  ecchymosis,  does  not 
require  treatment,  except  for  cold  compresses  to 
relieve  any  local  discomfort  or  edema,  if  no  further 
damage  to  the  eye  has  resulted. 

A  common  disease  of  the  enterior  eye  chamber 
is  glaucoma  in  which  the  intraocular  pressure  has 
become  elevated  sufficiently  so  that  it  has  caused 
structural  or  functional  damage  to  the  eye.  A  simpli- 
fied classification  of  the  glaucomas   is  as  follows : 

A.  Adult  primary  glaucomas.  1.  Open-angle  (chron- 
ic simple,  simple,  or  wide  angle),  2.  Closed-angle 
(narrow-angle,  angle-closure),    a.  acute    b.  chronic. 

B.  Congenital  glaucoma  1.  Primary  congenital.  2. 
Glaucoma    associated    with    congenital    anomalies. 


C.  Secondary  glaucoma.  I  shall  only  discuss  primary 
congenital  glaucoma  in  this  article. 

Primary  congenital  glaucoma  is  a  recessive  her- 
editary disease.  It  is  more  common  in  males,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  patients  have  bilateral  di- 
seases. Most  cases  are  present  at  birth  and  almost 
all  of  the  remainder  we  discovered  by  the  third  year. 
This  type  of  glaucoma  occurs  because  the  two 
mesodermal  layers  which  normally  split,  beginning 
about  the  fifth  fetal  month,  fail  to  separate  com- 
pletely and  leave  a  thin  membrane  of  iris  stroma 
over  the  angle  structures.  This  membrane  prevents 
the  aqueous  (water)  from  reaching  the  outflow 
channels.  Typical  symptoms  are  photophobia,  tear- 
ing, and  blepharospasm  (tonic  spasm  of  the  orbicu- 
laris oculi  muscle,  producing  more  or  less  complete 
closure  of  the  eyelid).  The  cornea  is  hazy,  often 
becoming  opaque,  and  it  eventually  becomes  en- 
larged. The  eye  enlarges  because  of  increased  pres- 
sure on  elastic  tissue.  This  results  in  stretching  of 
the  cornea  and  breaks  in  Descemet's  membrane.  If 
the  condition  is  diagnosed  early,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  vision  can  be  saved.  If  the  corneal  ed- 
ema persists,  causing  the  cornea  to  become  opaque, 
the  prognosis  for  functional  vision  is  poor.  Medical 
therapy  is  generally  ineffective,  and  the  results  of 
filtering  procedures  have  been  disappointing.  Goni- 
otomy  is  the  surgical  procedure  of  choice.  Tension 
is  normalized  in  about  40-50  percent  of  eye  with  one 
operation.  This  procedure  can  be  performed  multi- 
ple times. 

Open  angle  or  chronic  simple  glaucoma  is  treat- 
ed medically  with  eyedrops  such  as  pilocarpine, 
epinephrine,  timolol  (Timoptic),  and  other  miotics. 
When  eyedrops  are  not  effective,  oral  carbonic 
anhydrase  inhibitors  often  will  reduce  aqueous  pro- 
duction enough  to  control  pressure  and  the  most 
popular  systemic  drug  is  acetazolamide  (Diamox). 
Often  Diamox  is  used  in  conjunction  with  glaucoma 
eyedrops.  Diamox  has  some  annoying  side  effects 
such  as  nausea,  numbness  and  tingling  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  a  general  feeling  of  malaise.  Periodic 
eye  examinations,  including  a  tonometry  (intraocu- 
lar pressure  check),  are  essential  to  adequate  glau- 
coma control.  When  visual  field  changes  and  optic 
disc  charges  progress  in  spiket  of  maximum  medi- 
cal therapy,  surgery  must  be  considered. 
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It  is  not  doing  the  thing  we 
like  to  do,  but  liking  the  thing 
we  have  to  do,  that  makes  life 
blessed. — Goethe. 
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Wars  bring   scars. 

Little  Strokes  fell  great  Oaks. 

The  Things  which  hurt,  instruct. 

You  may  delay,  but  Time  will  not. 

A  true  Friend  is  the  best  Possession. 

God   helps  them  that  help  themselves. 

A  lie  stands  on  one  leg,  truth  on  two. 

Where  there's   no   Law,  there's  no  Bread. 

Fear  to  do  ill,  and  you  need  fear  nought  else. 

Search  others  for  their  virtue,  thyself  for  thy  vices. 

He  that  can  have  patience  can  have  what  he  will. 

He  that  has  not  got  a  Wife,  is  not  yet  a  complete  Man. 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy 
and  wise. 

A  Brother  may  not  be  a   Friend,  but  a   Friend  will  always 
be  a  Brother. 

Sin  is  not  hurtful  because  it  is  forbidden,  but  it  is  forbidden 
because  it  is  hurtful. 


If  you  would  have  guests  merry  with  cheer,  be  so  yourself, 

or  so  at  least  appear. 

One  good  Husband  is  worth  two  good  Wives;  for  the  scarcer 
things  are,  the  more  they're  valued. 

Nor  is  a   duty   beneficial   because  it  is  commanded,   but 
is  commanded   because  it  is  beneficial. 
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Praise  to  God,  immortal  praise, 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days! 
Bounteous  source  of  every  joy, 
Let  thy  praise  our  tongues  employ! 
For  the  blessings  of  the  field, 
For  the  stores  the  gardens  yield, 
For  the  joy  which  harvests  bring, 
Grateful  praises  now  we  sing. 

Flocks  that  whiten  all  the  plain, 
Yellow  sheaves  of  ripened  grain, 
Clouds  that  drop  their  fattening  dews, 
Suns  that  temperate  warmth  diffuse; 
All  that  Spring,  with  bounteous  hand, 
Scatters  o'er  the  smiling  land; 
All  that  liberal  Autumn  pours 
From  her  overflowing  stores: 

These,  to  that  dear  source  we  owe, 
Whence  our  sweetest  comforts  flow; 
These,  through  all  my  happy  days, 
Claim  my  cheerful  songs  of  praise. 
Lord,  to  Thee  my  soul  should  raise 
Grateful,  never-ending  praise; 
And  when  every  blessing's  flown, 
Love  Thee  for  Thyself  alone, 

— A.  **.  Barbauld. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  OCTOBER,  1984  SUBMITTED  BY  STAFF 


APPRECIATIVENESS   Patrick   Lewchenko 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    Noel    Bourgeois 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION     Joseph    Farlow 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Noel  Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS    Jacqueline    Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS    Linda    Dervin 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to  help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Joseph  Farlow 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY    Ginger  Miller 

(means  what  she  says   and   does) 

APPLICATION  

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS    Damaris   Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Noel   Bourgeois 

(performs   thoroughly  any  task   assigned   to    him) 

COURAGE  

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY   Ginger  Miller 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE    Jacqueline    Nichols 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of   what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on   South  Valley  Road   in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

For  a  considerable  period,  our  swimming  pool  was 
closed — this  due  to  the  tremendous  cost  of  heating 
the  water  and  heating  the  building  in  which  the 
pool  is  housed. 

Financial  assistance  by  friends  of  the  school 
enabled  heat  conserving  renovations  to  the  pool 
and  to  the  building.  Water  was  saved  by  leveling 
the  bottom  of  the  pool  itself.  The  side  walls  of  the 
building  were  insulated;  the  windows  changed  to 
help  prevent  heat  loss;  and  the  ceiling  was  lowered. 

Our  young  ones  once  more  can  have  the  fun  of 
learning  to  swim  while  benefiting  from  the  support 
of  a  water  borne  environment. 


SCHOOL 

I  really  like  school.  There  are  so  many  things  I 
like  to  do  at  school.  I  am  going  to  learn  braille  so 
I  can  read  books.  I  also  like  to  sing  and  learn  the 
hand  motions  to  the  songs.  My  favorite  album  is 
"Grease." 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


NEW  BOY 


We  have  a  new  boy  at  school.  The  new  boy's  name 
is  Jonathan.  I  like  to  play  with  him  outside.  We 
laugh  and  run  on  the  playground. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
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AIRPLANE 

I  flew  on  the  airplane  from  Pittsburgh  when  I 
came  back  to  school.  I  like  to  fly  on  the  plane.  The 
plane  makes  a  very  loud  noise.  I  will  fly  on  the 
plane  at  Christmas. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


MY  FATHER 

My  father  calls  me  every  Saturday.  He  tells  me 
where  he  goes.  He  tells  me  when  it  is  time  for  me 
to  go  to  the  dentist.  He  tells  me  how  my  sister  is 
doing. 

When  my  father  calls  me,  I  ask  him  about  my 
record  player,  tape  recorder,  and  my  radio.  I  also 
ask  how  my  friends  are  doing. 

My  father  told  me  that  he  was  getting  a  winter 
coat  for  me.  I  like  a  coat  with  a  hood.  I  am  going 
to  tell  my  father  that  I  also  need  some  winter  pa- 
jamas, new  slacks  and  tops.  I  also  need  mittens. 

I  love  my  father. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


WEATHER 

It's  getting  cold  outside.  I  don't  like  the  cold 
weather.  I  like  warm  weather. 

Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 
o 

MY  NEW  TEACHER 

I  have  a  new  teacher  this  year.  My  new  teacher 
is  Miss  Cometa.  I  like  school.  I  am  learning  to  string! 
beads,  and  to  work  with  nuts  and  bolts.  I  like  to 
sing  with  Mrs.  Ou.  I  like  music  the  most. 

Nicholas  Dati,  Pupil 
o 

SWIMMING 

I  went  swimming  last  Wednesday.  I  wore  my 
bathing  suit.  The  water  was  warm.  I  liked  it. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


FALL 

Fall  is  here.  The  weather  is  cool.  I  wear  my 
sweater  going  to  school.  I  sleep  tight  at  night. 
Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


SINGING 

In   class,  I  sing  "The   Farmer  in  the  Dell"  and 
"A  Tisket  a  Tasket".  I  love  to  sing. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
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Executive  Director 
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'       '  PATRICIA  S.  LAMONICA 
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RDYER-BREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  ROBERT  J.  BELL 

118  SOUTH  VALLEY  ROAD  -  BOX  1007  „,         P}**ctor,> 

Financial  Development 
PAOLI.  PENNSYLVANIA  19301 

November,  1984. 
Dear  Friends  of  Royer-Greaves, 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  warmly  for  all  your 
generous  kindness  and  support  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  this  past  year.   The 
Royer-Greaves  Monthly  is  one  of  our  direct  means  of  communication  with  the  pupils' 
parents  and  with  friends  of  the  school,  and  gives  each  student  an  opportunity  to 
express  himself  or  herself.   Your  support  of  our  magazine,  the  Royer-Greaves 
Monthly,  greatly  encourages  both  the  staff  and  students  of  our  school.    Each 
year,  at  this  time,  I  like  to  write  to  you,  our  friends  and  supporters,  in  order 
to  tell  you  what  has  happened  at  the  school  this  year  and  to  let  you  know  of  our 
current  needs. 

Because  of  the  generous  support  of  our  friends,  we  were  able  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs  to  the  swimming  pool;   and  once  again  our  children  can  enjoy 
water  .therapy  and  swimming. 

The  renovations  and  addition  to  Peyton  Hall  are  almost  completed.    This 
building  will  provide  urgently  needed  classroom  space  as  well  as  new  kitchen 
and  dining  facilities.   You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  school  and  see 
what  has  been  accomplished. 

Several  items  which  could  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  our  pupils  are 
needed.    Since  some  are  prone  to  prolonged  upper  respiratory  infections,  their 
health  can  be  poor,  notably  during  times  of  marked  seasonal  changes.    Because 
it  is  very  difficult  for  our  young  ones  to  recover  from  colds,  it  is  of  great 
assistance  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  devices  which  help  clear  the  congested 
areas.   Three  items  which  would  be  of  much  help  are  an  aspirator  ($250.00.), 
a  suction  catheter  ($40.00.),  and  a  mist  nebulizer  system  ($150.00.).    Imagine 
the  relief  to  be  able  to  breathe  normally  and  to  lie  down  at  night  without  bouts 
of  coughing.    A  wheel  chair  ($400.00.)  Is  needed  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
transport  a  boy  or  girl  from  one  building  to  another.   An  exercise  bike  ($400.00.) 
would  be  very  helpful  in  the  development  of  the  muscle  tone  so  often  lacking  in 
-  a  handicapped  child.   A  bubble  top  crib  ($1,700.00.)  for  our  littlest  one  would 
keep  him  safe  from  climbing  and  falling. 

Donations  received  from  the  readers  of  the  Royer-Greaves  Monthly  help  cover 
the  cost  of  publishing  the  magazine.    Each  year  it  is  important  that  we  raise 
funds  for  this  purpose.   Your  donation  also  helps  provide  our  children  with  items 
such  as  those  listed  above,  items  otherwise  not  possible  for  us  to  have  for  help 
when  it  is  needed. 

We  are  indeed  grateful  for  your  past  support,  and  trust  that  you  will  again 
remember  our  handicapped  young  ones  by  way  of  a  tax  deductible  contribution.   Please 
return  the  response  card  with  your  gift  in  the  enclosed  reply  envelope. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  concern  and  interest. 

Yours  sincerely^ 

Anna  C.  Perry.    \/ 
Executive  Director. 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

Before  the  cold  sets  in  we  expect  to  have  our 
pupils'  classrooms  and  dining-  facilities  fully  set  up 
in  the  renovated  Peyton  Hall.  As  you  note  by  the 
cover  picture,  the  swimming  pool  renovations  are 
complete. 

The  fall  is  flying  by.  Many  enriching  experiences 
have  been  provided  for  our  boys  and  girls — bell 
choir  trips,  attendance  at  plays  at  a  community 
school,  participation  in  school  programs,  various  so- 
cial activities,  and  a  hayride. 

Thanksgiving  will  soon  be  here — the  beginning 
of  the  holiday  season.  As  this  is  written,  plans  are 
already  underway  for  the  festivities  and  activities 
of  Christmas.  Some  of  our  December  engagements 
are  perennial;  others  are  made  many  months  in  ad- 
vance. 

Please  note  Christmas  departures  flight  arrange- 
ments in  this  issue. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive   Director 


THE  CRICKET 

I  saw  a  cricket  in  the  classroom.  It  was  a  house 
cricket.  The  body  was  about  an  inch  long.  It  had 
slender  antennae  that  were  much  longer  than  the 
body.  Its  wings  lay  flat  over  each  other  on  top  of 
his  back.  The  cricket's  upper  wings  were  folded 
along  its  back.  The  right  wing  nearly  covered  the 
left.  Each  wing  has  a  "file"  and  a  "scraper".  A  file 
is  a  thickened  vein  with  cross  ridges.  A  scraper  is 
a  hard,  sharp-edge  portion  of  the  wings.  The  scraper 
of  either  wing  may  be  rubbed  against  the  file  of 
the  other  wing  to  produce  the  sound.  The  cricket 
says  cree-cree,  cree-cree. 

Miss  Cometa  told  me  all  about  the  cricket. 

Linda  Dervtn,  Pupil 


MY  SCHOOL 


Hi!  How  are  you?  I  like  my  teachers.  I  like  ev- 
erybody at  my  new  school. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 


RECREATION 

I  go  to  recreation  on  Saturday  with  Mr.  Tim.  Mr. 
Tim  talks  to  me  and  plays  games  with  me.  Mr.  Tim 
is  funny;  he  makes  me  laugh.  Mr.  Tim's  wife,  Miss 
Cheryl,  hurt  her  foot  so  she  couldn't  go  to  recrea- 
tion now.  I  miss  her. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


"BILLY  BOY" 


I  am  happy.  I  like  to  sing  "Billy  Boy"  in  music 
class.  Singing  makes  me  feel  good.  I  also  like  to 
dance  with  Miss  Fran  and  Mr.  George  on  Tuesday 
night  at  folk  dance  time. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 

CHRISTMAS  VACATION 

FLIGHT  DEPARTURES— Tues.,  December  18,  1984 

FLIGHT  RETURNS— Thurs.,  January  3,  1985 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 

We  again  realize  we  have  to  re-state  the  proce- 
dures for  flight  departures  and  arrivals  at  the  air- 
port. 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  pupils  to 
the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  purpose; 
and  we  schedule  our  transportation  and  personnel 
to  meet  all  arriving  flight  pupils  at  the  airport  on 
the  particular  date  set  for  that  purpose.  Everyone's 
cooperation  is  sincerely  appreciated.  It  creates  seri- 
ous problems  when  we  do  not  receive  the  necessary 
information  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  Please  read 
carefully  the  paragraphs  below. 

DEPARTURES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week  ahead 
of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  pupils,  whether 
they  are  flying  escorted  or  unescorted.  This  will 
permit  the  checking  of  luggage  BEFORE  the 
pupil  goes  to  the  flight  departure  gate  to  board 
the  plane,  as  we  must  now  take  all  unescorted 
pupils  TO  THE  DEPARTURE  GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  pupil's  ultimate  departure  gate)  because  we 
must  turn  the  pupil  over  to  the  escort  at  the 
escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to  know  a 
week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  airline,  flight 
date,  flight  due  time,  flight  number,  and  where 
the  flight  is  coming  from. 

ARRIVALS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the  air- 
line on  which  the  pupil  will  be  arriving,  his 
flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

2.  If  the  pupil  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  es- 
cort's name  and  relationship  to  the  pupil.  We 
need  to  know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is 
checked  or  hand  carried.  The  pupil  will  be  met 
at  his  arrival  gate. 


WHAT  do  we  live  for  if  it  is 

not  to  make  life  less  difficult 

to  each  other? 


in  r» 


i> 
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A  Behavior  Management  Program  Of 

Maladaptive  Behavior  In  A  Moderately 

MentallyRetarded/Visually  Handicapped 

Student 

INTRODUCTION 

In  my  classroom  of  nine  Mentally  Retarded/ 
Visually  Handicapped  students,  it  is  very  common 
to  see  manneristic  and  maladaptive  behaviors.  One 
maladaptive  behavior  causing-  a  problem  was  that 
of  drooling-.  It  was  a  problem  because  the  saliva  was 
damaging  instructional  materials.  When  she  talked, 
the  student  drooled  on  the  book  she  was  reading,  on 
the  paper  she  was  writing,  and  on  the  table.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  dry  her  face,  except  when  re- 
minded. In  addition,  her  drooling  was  a  problem  be- 
cause unpleasantness  and  foul  odor  affected  the  at- 
tention, care,  and  training  she  needed.  Once  drool- 
ing was  reduced  or  eliminated,  the  student  would 
be  able  to  accomplish  more  academic,  vocational,  and 
other  functional  skills. 

METHOD 
Subject 

The  subject  is  Theresa,  an  eighteen-year-old  fe- 
male. She  is  one  of  six  high  functioning  students  in 
an  ungraded  class.  She  is  a  visually  handicapped 
person  who  is  functioning  in  the  range  of  the  mod- 
erately mentally  retarded. 

Setting 

The  study  was  conducted  in  my  classroom  and 
in  the  gymnasium  at  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for 
Blind,  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  Theresa  was  observed 
every  day  except  Tuesday.  Theresa  goes  to  Coates- 
ville  every  Tuesday  to  the  workshop  at  the  Chester 
County  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Observation 

I  observed  Theresa  and  estimated  the  frequency 
and  duration  of  the  drooling  behavior.  A  drool  was 
a  drop  of  saliva  which  reached  below  the  lower  lip. 
I  took  a  baseline  measurement  and  calculated  the 
average  frequency  and  duration  of  the  behavior. 
After  I  had  analyzed  the  data,  I  decided  that  a  be- 
havior modification   program  was  needed. 

An  interval  recording  was  used  in  order  to  have 
a  data  of  both  the  frequency  and  duration  of  the 
drooling  behavior.  Baseline  and  intervention  data 
were  charted  for  ten  second  intervals  over  a  thirty 
minute  time  period  per  day.  Every  one  minute,  I 
wiped  Theresa's  mouth  and  chin  completely  dry  in 
order  to  ensure  that  a  single  occasion  of  wetness 
not  inflate  the  day's  total.  If  I  had  not  used  this  pro- 
cedure, Theresa's  chin  would  have  been  very  wet 
most  of  the  time. 

Every  time  that  Theresa  did  not  drool  for  the 
entire  ten  second  interval,  the  interval  was  un- 
marked. If  at  any  time  during  the  ten-second  inter- 
val Theresa  drooled,  the  entire  interval  was  marked 
by  an  "X".  A  series  of  unmarked  intervals  indi- 
cated that  Theresa  did  not  drool  for  an  extended 
period  of  time;  whereas,  a  series  of  marked  inter- 
vals indicated  that  Theresa  had  drooled  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  A  stop  watch  was  used  in 
measuring  the  drooling  behavior. 

Reliability  checks  were  performed  at  least  once 
during  each  phase  of  the  study  by  either  the  school 
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coordinator  or  by  the  psychologist.  During  these 
checks,  the  psychologist  made  simultaneous  and  in- 
dependent observations.  After  his  observation,  re- 
cording sheets  were  compared  and  scored,  interval 
by  interval,  for  the  number  of  intervals  of  agreement. 
The  total  number  of  intervals  of  agreement  was 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  intervals  observed; 
and  this  figure  was  multiplied  by  one  hundred  to 
obtain  a  percentage  figure.  In  this  study,  the  relia-  J 
bility  of  the  observational  technique  during  Base- 
line 1  was  87%  for  duration  of  drooling,  and  98% 
for  drooling  occurrences.  From  the  reliability  cal-  { 
culations  it  was  observed  that  most  of  the  errors 
in  observations  were  due  to  interval  separation.  On 
Intervention  1,  Baseline  2,  and  Intervention  2,  the 
result  of  reliability  checks  was  all  100%  for  both 
duration  and  occurrences  of  drooling. 

Procedure 

Before  deciding  on  an  intervention  technique  I 
selected  reinforcers  that  were  practical  and  moti- 
vational. Since  Theresa  likes  candy  I  used  this  in 
combination  with  social  reinforcers. 

I  used  a  Differential  Reinforcement  of  Other 
Behavior  (DRO)  five  minute  schedule  to  decrease 
Theresa's  drooling  behavior.  For  example,  every 
time  that  Theresa  did  not  drool  for  a  period  of  five 
minutes  I  said  to  her  "Theresa  your  face  is  dry!! 
That's  good!"  In  addition  I  explained  to  her  that  II 
was  giving  her  candy  because  her  face  was  dry;  but 
that  the  candy  should  not  be  eaten  until  the  session 
was  over.  Each  time  that  the  drooling  behavior  oc- 
curred, immediately  Theresa  was  told  to  go  to  the 
sink,  wash  her  face,  hands,  and  also  wipe  the  table 
if  there  were  any  saliva  on  it.  If  Theresa  did  not 
follow  the  instructions  she  was  physically  prompted 
to  ensure  that  the  washing  was  carried  out.  During 
this  washing  procedure,  Theresa  was  repeatedly 
told  that  her  face  was  wet  and  that  was  not  good; 
that  she  should  stay  dry.  If  Theresa  did  not  attempt 
tc  dry  her  face  except  when  reminded;  whenever 
drooling  occurred,  an  over  correction  was  instituted 
immediately.  After  each  reinforcement  and  over 
correction  a  new  cycle  was  begun. 

I  used  the  ABAB  (reversal)  design.  Baseline  and 
intervention  data  were  charted  for  ten  second  inter- 
vals over  a  thirty  minute  period  per  day.  The  graph 
was  plotted  on  separate  paper  after  data  were  col- 
lected. The  first  five  sessions  was  the  baseline. 
Theresa  was  not  reminded  to  dry  her  face.  After 
Baseline  1,  I  conducted  another  ten  sessions  (Inter- 
vention 1)  using  the  overcorrection  technique.  Again, 
another  five  sessions  (Baseline  2)  were  conducted 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  over  correction 
technique.  After  Baseline  2  I  observed  Theresa  for 
another  ten  sessions  (Intervention  2)  to  see  the 
change  in  her  drooling  behavior. 

RESULTS 

During  the  baseline  procedure,  Theresa  drooled 
on  the  average  of  nine  times  per  session  with  an 
average  duration  of  five  minutes.  This  behavior; 
during  these  five  baseline  sessions  was  progressively 
reduced,  after  learning  that  a  recording  was  being 
made  of  her  drooling.  When  the  over  correction  was 
instituted,  the  duration  and  the  number  of  drools 
decreased  further.  The  technique  further  reduced 
the  number  of  drools  from  an  average  of  9.4  (Base-j 
line)    to  2.3    (Intervention).  The  duration  of  drool- 


ing  was  decreased  from  an  average  of  5.4  to  a  zero. 
Since  Theresa's  drooling  decreased  tremendously,  a 
changing  DRO  was  implemented.  The  change  was 
done  gradually  from  DR05  to  DRO10.  During  Base- 
line 2,  Theresa  remained  at  zero  for  the  duration  but 
continued  to  have  occasional  drooling.  When  the 
over  correction  was  reinstated  (Intervention  2), 
again  Theresa  showed  further  improvement.  There 
were  a  few  sessions  wherein  Theresa  did  not  drool 
at  all ;  so,  again  a  changing  DRO  was  applied,  start- 
ing from  DRO10  up  to  DRO30.  The  result  of  this 
study  showed  substantial  improvements.  Theresa's 
other  teachers  and  the  houseparents  were  informed 
of  the  program's  effectiveness.  The  specific  tech- 
niques were  explained  and  used  in  order  to  continue 
carry  over  from  the  classroom  to  the  daily  environ- 
ment. 

DISCUSSION 

The  positive  practice  over  correction  for  wet- 
ness, in  combination  with  social  and  edible  reinforc- 
ers  for  dryness  made  an  effective  procedure  because 
it  substantially  reduced  drooling  behavior.  The 
drooler  for  whom  the  procedure  was  effective  was 
a  high  functioning  MR/VH  female.  She  was  able  to 
develop  an  awareness  of  drying  her  face  spontane- 
ously. Drying  is  more  evident  now.  Whenever  she 
drools,  she  is  no  longer  told  to  wash  her  face,  etc., 
but  instead  she  is  expected  to  dry  her  face  spon- 
taneously with  a  tissue.  She  also  seems  aware  of 
when  her  chin  is  wet  and  takes  action  by  wiping  it; 
whereas  previously  Theresa  did  not  make  any  at- 
tempt, unless  reminded. 

The  positive  practice  over  correction  was  very 
effective  in  decreasing  drooling  behavior;  however, 
the  procedure:  (1)  was  time  consuming,  (2)  Theresa 
required  my  complete  attention  until  the  end  of 
each  session,  (3)  it  would  be  difficult  to  implement 
with  a  group  of  students.  (4)  it  is  only  good  for 
high  functioning  students,  and  it  (5)  has  negative 
side  effects   (aggression). 

The  main  disadvantage  to  the  training  is  that 
the  over  correction  made  Theresa  very  upset,  espe- 
cially on  the  first  day  of  intervention.  During  the 
first  day  she  became  very  aggressive;  she  yelled, 
and  attempted  to  throw  her  book.  In  short,  she  re- 
fused to  wash  her  face,  hands,  and  wipe  the  table. 
During  her  aggressiveness  she  was  told  that  she 
did  not  look  nice  or  smell  nice  when  her  face  was 
all  wet;  and  that  if  she  did  not  do  what  she  was 
told  to  do  (wash  face,  etc.)  she  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  classroom.  The  only  time  that  she 
could   come   gack  to  the   classroom  was   when   her 


face  was  dry  and  if  she  kept  it  dry  like  everybody 
else.  Since  then  Theresa's  aggressiveness  has  been 
eliminated  or  substantially  reduced. 

In  this  study,  it  was  noted  that  there  was  an  im- 
provement in  Theresa's  aggressive  behavior  when 
the  over  correction  procedure  was  preceded  by  a 
verbal  warning.  Because  the  aggressive  behavior 
was  suppressed  Theresa  became  obedient;  and  there- 
fore drooling  behavior  was  substantially  reduced. 
This  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  since  the  verbal 
warning  preceded  the  over  correction,  it  may  have 
become  a  conditioned  aversive  stimulus,  signaling 
that  the  over  correction  procedure  could  be  avoided 
by  voluntary  control  of  drooling. 

Maureen  R.  Cometa, 

Teacher 


AN  AUTUMN  RIDDLE 

I  know  a  little  creature 

In  a  green  bed, 
With  the  softest  wrappings 

All  around  her  head. 
When  she  grows  old 

She  is  old  and  cannot  feel, 
So   they  take  her  to  the   mill 

To  grind  her  into  meal. 
WHEAT 


A  VAGABOND  SONG 

There  is  something  in  the  autumn  that 

is  native  to  my  blood — 
Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood; 
And  my  heart  is  like  a  rhyme, 
With  the  yellow  and  the  purple  and 

the  crimson  keeping  time. 

The  scarlet  of  the  maples  can  shake  me 

like  a  cry 
Of  bugles  going  by. 
And  my  lonely  spirit  thrills 
To  see  the  frosty  asters  like  a  smoke 

upon  the  hills. 

There  is  something  in  October  sets  the 

gypsy  blood  astir; 
We  must  rise  and  follow  her, 
When  from  every  hill  of  flame 
She  calls  and  calls  each  vagabond  by 

name. 

Bliss  Carman 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing  the 
following  language:  "I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $ (or 

" per  cent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks 

and  bonds ")  to  be  used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on 

behalf  of  its  multihandicapped  blind  children". 
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NURSING  CARE  OF  THE 

MULTI-HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

PART  VII 

There  is  a  group  of  hereditary  retinal  pigmen- 
tary degenerations.  The  most  common  by  far  is 
retinitis  pigmentosa.  It  obtains  its  name  from  the 
classical  appearance  of  retinal  pigmentation  in  the 
form  of  bone  spicules  scattered  initially  in  the 
mid-retinal  periphery,  but  later  throughout  most 
of  the  retina  except  the  posterior  pole.  There  are 
also  narrowing  of  the  retina  arteries,  and  optic 
atrophy  late  in  the  disease. 

The  initial  symptom  is  usually  night  blindness 
which  may  begin  in  early  childhood;  the  retinal 
signs  are  often  seen  by  the  tenth  year.  The  condi- 
tion often  progresses  to  total  blindness  by  the  age 
of  thirty.  Tunnel  vision  occurs  in  the  late  stages. 
There  is  no  treatment  for  the  disease;  however, 
there  is  great  variability  in  the  course  of  final  vis- 
ual result.  If  the  symptoms  develop  at  an  older  age, 
the  prognosis  seems  better. 

Degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve  is  signaled  by  a 
pale  or  white  appearance  of  the  optic  disc.  There 
are  varying  degrees  of  optic  nerve  degeneration 
(optic  atrophy).  One  must  compare  the  optic  discs 
of  the  two  eyes  to  distinguish  subtle  changes.  If  the 
optic  disc  appears  completely  white,  there  is  usu- 
ally no  light  perception.  The  most  common  cause  of 
optic  atrophy  is  a  previous  optic  neruitis.  Multiple 
sclerosis,  diabetes,  system  syphilis,  and  certain 
toxins  such  as  methyl  alcohol  are  the  most  common 
cause.  Vascular  occlusions  of  the  vessels  supplying 
the  optic  nerve  may  occur  in  conjunction  with  an 
occlusion  of  the  central  artery  and  may  cause  optic 
atrophy.  Trauma  may  also  be  a  cause.  Treatment, 
once  atrophy  has  developed  is  not  effective. 

Retinal  detachment  is  the  condition  in  which  the 
sensory  retina  separates  from  the  pigment  epithel- 
ium and  collapses  into  a  vitreous  cavity.  There  is  no 
pain.  The  loss  depends  on  the  amount  of  retina 
that  detaches.  Detachment  usually  begins  in  the 
periphery  and  spreads  circumferentially  and  pos- 
teriorly. Retinal  detachments  should  be  classified 
into  two  categories:  rhegmatogenous,  from  the  Greek 
rhegma  (ruptive)  and  non-rhematogenous,  or  sec- 
ondary. Non-rhegmatogenous  detachments  may  be 
subdivided  into  traction  and  exudate.  Traction  de- 
tachments develop  due  to  development  of  fibrotic 
membranes  within  the  vitreous.  These  membranes 
contract  and  pull  the  retina  away  from  its  normal 
position.  Fibrotic  membranes  are  particularly  com- 
mon in  diabetic  and  sickle  cell  retinopathy.  Exuda- 
tive detachments  are  secondary  to  intraocular  in- 
flamations,  intraocular  tumors,  or  certain  systemic 
diseases.  Toxemia  of  pregnancy,  certain  kidney  di- 
seases, and  certain  blood  dyscrasias  may  also  cause 
them.  Treatment  of  non-rhegmatogenous  detach- 
ments depends  on  treatment  of  the  cause.  Traction 
retinal  detachments  frequently  can  be  resolved  by 
vitrectomy  (removal  of  the  diseased  vitreous).  Once 
the  diseased  membrances  are  removed,  the  retina 
will  settle  into  its  normal  position.  Detachments 
secondary  to  inflammation  usually  require  corti- 
costeroid therapy,  often  systemic  in  addition  to  spe- 
cific therapy;  if  a  cause  can  be  discovered.  If  a 
tumor   is   present,   eradication   of   the  tumor   is   es- 
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sential.  Most  systemic  diseases  are  readily  identi- 
fied; and,  if  the  disease  can  be  controlled,  the  de- 
tachment improves  rapidly.  Rhegmatogenous  detach 
ments  are  caused  by  hole  formation  in  the  sensory 
retina.  Fluid  from  the  vitreous  cavity  seeps  through 
the  hole  and  separates  the  sensory  retina  from  the 
pigment  epithelium.  The  holes  are  caused  by  de- 
generative changes  in  the  vitreous,  the  retina,  or 
both.  Retinal  holes  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  retinal 
detachment.  Continued  vitreous  traction  at  the  hole 
site  is  certainly  the  major  precipitating  factor  in 
the  development  of  retinal  detachment.  These  patho- 
genic vitreous  changes  cause  two  other  prominent 
symptoms  associated  with  rhegmatogenous  retinal 
detachments :  light  flashes  and  floaters.  Light  flash- 
es are  caused  by  vitreous  traction  on  the  retina. 
Since  the  retina  has  only  sensory  nerve  components 
it  can  respond  in  only  one  way  when  stimulated. 
This  stimulation  causes  a  sensation  of  light.  The 
flashes  are  described  as  being  like  heat  lightning 
and  are  usually  seen  on  arising  in  the  morning  or 
entering  a  darkened  room.  Floaters  are  the  result 
of  thickened  particles  within  the  vitreous  cavity. 
Most  commonly,  they  are  caused  by  thickened  vitre- 
ous clumps  or  by  vitreous  hemorrhage,  which  often 
occurs  as  a  retinal  hole  forms  and  tears  across  a 
retinal  blood  vessel.  They  are  described  as  a  web, 
clump,  or  spots  and  float  back  and  forth  in  the 
vitreous  fluid.  Treatment  requires  observation  and 
patience.  Spontaneous  resolution  is  the  rule,  although 
floaters  may  remain  for  months  or  years  if  they  are 
the  result  of  vitreous  shrinkage  only.  Light  flashes 
may  indicate  vitreo-retinal  traction  without  hole; 
formation.  Retinal  holes  causing  total  detachment 
may  be  slow  or  almost  spontaneous.  After  the  entire 
retina  detaches,  the  vision  is  rarely  better  than  abil- 
ity to  count  fingers,  and  often  poorer.  The  treatment 
for  retinal  holes  and  retinal  detachments  is  basic- 
ally the  same,  that  is,  to  cause  a  scar  to  develop 
around  the  hole  between  the  retina  and  the  choroid. 
The  techniques  vary  depending  on  whether  a  de- 
tachment is  present,  where  the  hole  is  located,  and 
the  preference  of  the  surgeon. 

Three  modalities  are  commonly  used  to  form  the 
scar:  photo  coagulation,  diathermy,  and  cryothermy. 
The  details  for  these  procedures  are  too  involved 
to  discuss  in  this  article.  Nursing  care  includes  in- 
stilling prescribed  eyedrops,  caring  for  the  patched 
eye(s),  removing  crusts  and  discharge  from  the 
lashes,  applying  cold  compresses,  routine  postopera- 
tive procedure  (vital  signs,  deep  breathing,  etc.), 
monitoring  activity  orders,  administering  pain  med- 
ication, properly  positioning  the  patient's  head,  as 
ordered  by  the  doctor,  in  order  to  help  absorb  air 
that  was  instilled  during  the  operation,  and  dis- 
charge teaching  to  patient  or  parent. 

Rebecca  dinger,  R.N., 

School  Nurse  Supervisor 
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j  UST  a  little  more  than  300  years  ago  a  band  of  pilgrims  from  the  Old  Country 
"moored  their  bark  on  a  wild  New  England  shore".  Nine  weeks  previous  this 
brave  band,  one  hundred  in  number,  fleeing  religious  persecution,  had  left 
Plymouth,  England,  in  their  little  ship,  the  Mayflower,  and  started  west  across 
the  broad,  stormy  ocean  to  the  land  of  freedom. 

This  was  the  coming  of  our  "Pilgrim  Fathers,"  and  the  place  of  their  landing  in 
Massachusetts  was  known  as  Plymouth  Rock.  Scarcely  had  these  brave  pioneers  become 
settled  in  their  new  colony  when  the  terrible  New  England  winter  was  upon  them.  The 
suffering  which  they  endured  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  before  the  following  summe- 
one-half  of  the  party  had  died. 

Nothing  daunted,  those  who  were  spared,  happy  in  their  new-found  freedom,  stayed 
on,  planted  their  crops  and  prepared  for  the  following  winter.  In  1621,  the  year  follow- 
ing their  landing,  after  a  good  harvest,  the  colonists  determined  on  a  period  of  recreation 
combined  with  thanksgiving  for  their  many  mercies.  The  governor  sent  out  four  hunts- 
men, who  in  one  day  secured  enough  game  to  supply  the  colony  for  nearly  a  week. 

This  was  the  original  American  Thanksgiving.  Foi  two  hundred  years  it  continued 
to  be  an  Eastern  holiday,  taking  place  after  every  fall  harvest.  Today  it  is  a  national 
custom,  the  day  being  observed  throughout  the  United  States.  In  commemorating  this 
birth  of  our  nation  let  us  remember  that  it  was  founded  and  raised  on  the  Bible;  that 
religion  came  first  and  business  was  a  secondary  consideration;  that  the  laws  of  men 
were  based  upon  the  laws  of  God;  and  that  the  church  was  the  first  and  most  important 
organization  of  every  community. 

The  best  that  is  in  us  we  owe  to  these  sober,  uncompromising,  God-fearing  New 
Englanders.  And  the  farther  we  drift  from  their  stern  teachings  and  tenets,  the  greater 
is  our  danger  of  shipwreck  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals. 


Day  to  Reflect  on  Why  to  Be  Thankful 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  officially  thankful  and  quite 
another  to  be  actually  and  personally  so.  To  accept 
Thanksgiving  as  an  admittedly  welcome  holiday;  to 
spend  it  at  home  enjoying  a  good  dinner  followed  by 
a  comfortable  nap  and  then  to  go  out  for  a  call  or 
two  on  friends  is  not  enough.  One  might  do  this 
and  still  not  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  day.  As  the 
greatest  of  the  apostles  has  written,  "the  letter  kill- 
eth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 

To  be  in  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving  is  to  reflect 


upon  the  reasons  that  one  has  for  national,  family 
and  personal  thankfulness.  Maybe  a  glance  at  the 
pages  of  a  school  history  of  our  country  might  help 
to  quicken  the  pulse  and  brighten  the  eye.  Possibly 
a  steady  gazing  on  the  familiar  features  of  Wash- 
ington or  Lincoln  might  be  an  aid  to  reflection.  Per- 
haps a  mingling  with  one's  fellows  in  a  congrega- 
tion and  the  blending  of  a  thousand  voices  in  the 
strains  of  "America  the  Beautiful"  might  work  won- 
ders and  be  better  for  the  heart  than  a  physician's 
prescription. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  NOVEMBER,  1984  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS    Cindy  Alessi 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    Nick  Dati 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Ginger  Miller 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   Noel  Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS    Jackie  Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY Pat  Lewchenko 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Carol  Gerstenmaier 

(has  pride  in  her  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Cora  Ann  Asbury 

(means  what  she  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION    Jonathan  Echorst 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Joseph  Farlow 

(performs   thoroughly  any  task   assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE Cissy  Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Jackie  Nichols 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE   Jared   Cimoch 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Maurice  Williams 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Mary  Perna 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Wand  Mercado 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to   inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road   in   Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

With  the  snows  of  winter  and  the  cold  of 
Christmas,  it  is  again  timely  to  print  the  picture 
of  the  beautiful  Main  House,  the  life  center  from 
which  stem  all  activities  of  the  Royer-Greaves 
School. 


THE  FARM 

I  went  to  the  farm.  The  farm  is  full  of  pump- 
kins. I  saw  big  and  small  pumpkins. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


PARTY 

We  had  a  Halloween  party.  We  had  monster 
cookies,  ginger  snaps,  candies,  and  cider.  We  sang 
Halloween  songs.  I  enjoyed  the  party. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


MY  WEEKEND 

I  am  going  home  today.  I'm  leaving  at  three 
o'clock.  My  dad  is  coming  to  get  me  because  my 
mom  has  to  work  at  four  o'clock.  My  dad  calls 
me  "Dutch-Dutch". 
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This    weekend    I'm    going    to   watch   "Sesame 
Street"  because  that's  my   favorite  show.  I  like 
the  Cookie  Monster,  Grover,  Ernie  and  Bert. 
Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


PUMPKIN 

I  have  a  pumpkin.  The  pumpkin's  color  is 
orange.  I  got  my  pumpkin  at  the  farm.  I  made 
a  scary  face  on  the  pumpkin. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


HALLOWEEN 

We  had  a  Halloween  party  in  class.  We  ate 
ginger  snaps  and  drank  apple  cider.  We  all  had 
a  nice  time. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


HALLOWEEN 

We  celebrated  Halloween   on   October   31.   We 

had  a  party  in  class.  We  ate  ginger  snaps  and 

drank  apple  cider.  We  like  Halloween  very  much. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


We  had  a  JWVA  party  in  our  school.  The  vis 
itors  came.  At  the  party  they  served  us  doughnuts 
and  juice.  We  all  had  a  nice  time. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


MY  TOY 

I  have  a  toy.  Mrs.  Zeien  gave  it  to  me.  I  like  it 
Towanna  Bean,  Pupil 


MY  BIRTHDAY 

My  birthday  is  coming  up.  I  am  twenty  years 
old  now.  Next  year,  I  will  be  graduating. 

Nicholas  Dati,  Pupil 
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MONSTER  COOKIES 

Mom  brought  monster  cookies.  I  like  monster  It 
cookies.  The  are  delicious. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

As  this  is  written,  the  days  of  the  fall  term 
are  rapidly  approaching  those  of  the  holiday 
season  and  winter. 

Our  boys  and  girls  always  look  forward  eagerly 
to  the  many  festivities  in  which  they  participate 
during  the  short  busy  weeks  between  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas. 

Some  of  the  activities  take  place  here  on  the 
school  grounds — parties  and  programs;  while  oth- 
ers take  place  off  the  grounds  in  various  localities 
and  facilities.  Articles  by  the  pupils  often  relate 
some  of  these  experiences. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  include  a  note  of 
deep  sadness,  the  loss  of  our  teacher  Melencio  T. 
Dequillo.  Life  goes  on,  but  differently. 

In  the  New  Year,  1985,  we  look  forward  to  the 
full  use  of  the  renovated  Peyton  Hall,  the  build- 
ing which  houses  renovated  classrooms,  a  new 
dining  room  and,  new  kitchen.  As  yet  no  date 
has  been  set  to  officially  commemorate  the  event. 

From  all  our  school  family,  pupils  and  grown- 
jups  we  send  best  holiday  wishes  to  the  families  of 
jthe  pupils  and  to  all  friends  of  the  school. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


THE  HAYRIDE 


On  Thursday  we  went  to  Duncan's  Farm.  The 
farmer  has  a  tractor  and  a  big  wagon.  The  farm- 
er's name  is  Cliff.  He  took  us  to  his  big  wagon 
full  of  hay.  We  sat  on  the  hay.  We  had  fun  in 
bhat  wagon.  The  farmer  drove  the  tractor.  We 
lad  a  nice  hayride  to  the  farm. 

We  saw  a  lot  of  pumpkins.  Everyone  picked 
me  and  brought  it  to  school.  We  enjoyed  our  trip 
o  the  farm.  Most  of  all  we  enjoyed  our  hayride. 
rhat  was  fun. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


JACK-O-LANTERN 

I  saw  two  big  pumpkins  in  the  classroom.  Miss 
;atson  and  Mr.  Romy  carved  the  pumpkins.  They 
ighted  a  candle  in  each  carved  pumpkin.  The 
ack-o-Lanterns  look  pretty. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


HALLOWEEN 

We  did  many  things  for  Halloween  this  year. 
Ve  went  to  the  Galinta's  for  a  party  on  Tuesday, 
>ctober  30.  We  ate  Chinese  food.  It  was  good. 

Wednesday  morning  we  put  costumes  on  and 
ent  trick  or  treating  to  the  classrooms,  office, 
itchen,  dormitory,  library,  and  gym. 

Wednesday  afternoon  we  had  a  Halloween 
arty.  Our  volunteer,  Mrs.  Zeien,  brought  us  toys 
rid  candy. 

Wednesday  night  we  went  trick  or  treating  to 
trs.  Koons'  house  and  to  different  houses  in  the 
eighborhood.  We  all  had  a  great  time  this  week. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


MELENCIO  T.  DEQUILLO 

Mr.  Dequillo,  our  teacher,  died  Wednesday 
night,  November  7,  1984.  He  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Avelina. 

Mr.  Dequillo  received  his  Master  of  Arts  de- 
gree from  the  Philippine  College  of  Arts  and 
Trades  and  had  been  enrolled  in  a  doctoral  pro- 
gram in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arellano  Univer- 
sity, Manila.  He  was  enrolled  in  Special  Education 
courses  at  the  Far  Eastern  University  in  Manila, 
and  subsequently  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

In  the  Phillippines,  Mr.  Dequillo  served  as  Head 
of  the  Vocational  Department  in  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Pasay  City;  and,  subsequent- 
ly, as  Principal  of  the  Philippine  National  School 
for  the  Blind,  Panay  City.  He  had  also  served  in 
the  Foster  Parents  Vocational  School,  Quezon  City. 

Mr.  Dequillo  joined  our  staff  in  1972. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 10,  1984  at  Saint  Norbert's  Church,  Paoli, 
followed  by  interment  in  Valley  Forge  Memorial 
Gardens,  King  of  Prussia. 


WORKING  WITH  FAMILIES  WITH 
YOUNG  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Families  with  young  handicapped  children  are 
affected  by  a  variety  of  factors.  These  factors 
include  1)  the  family  system,  2)  coping  mechan- 
isms, 3)  perceptions  of  their  handicapped  child, 
4)  learning  style,  5)  socio-economic  conditions, 
and  6)  cultural  background. 

The  professionals  who  work  with  handicapped 
children  are  also  affected  by  various  factors  in- 
cluding 1)  the  professional's  family,  2)  coping 
mechanisms,  3)  perceptions  of  the  family  of  the 
handicapped  child,  4)  teaching  style,  5)  socio-ec- 
onomic  conditions,   and   6)    cultural   background. 

Specific  skills  need  to  be  developed  by  the  pro- 
fessional in  order  to  effectively  work  with  the 
families  of  young  handicapped  children.  These 
include  effective  listening  skills.  The  ability  to 
listen  carefully  and  to  respond  appropriately  to 
family  members'  concerns  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  professional.  Although  unable  to  provide 
solutions  to  most  problems  presented  by  the  fam- 
ily members,  the  effective  use  of  listening  skills 
will  enable  the  professional  to  assist  the  family 
clarifying  its  feelings  and  in  making  decisions. 
These  skills  can  be  acquired  through  courses  and 
books.  Some  very  good  books  on  this  subject  in- 
clude A  Difference  in  the  Family:  Life  With  a  Dis- 
abled Child,  by  H.  Featherstone  (New  York:  Basic 
Books,  Inc.,  1980.);  A  Handicapped  Child  in  the 
Family,  by  V.  Heisler  (New  York:  Grune  and 
Stratton,  1972);  The  Special  Child  Handbook,  by 
B.  McNamara  and  J.  McNamara  (New  York,  New 
York:  Hawthorn  Books,  Inc.,  1977);  and  Counsel- 
ing Parents  of  the  111  and  the  Handicapped,  by 
R.  Noland  (Springfield,  Illinois:  Charles  C.  Thom- 
as, Publishers,  Inc.,  1971). 

A  professional  working  with  the  families  of 
the  handicapped  must  also  become  aware  of  the 
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effects  of  stress.  The  family  with  a  handicapped 
child  experiences  not  only  the  normal  stresses  of 
life,  but  also  the  additional  stress  imposed  by  the 
on-going  evaluation,  treatment  and  daily  care  of 
the  child.  Certain  periods  are  more  stressful  than 
others;  and  are  of  a  short-lived  nature;  however, 
the  presence  of  a  handicapped  family  member 
always  creates  long-term  stress.  The  professional 
needs  to  recognize  the  effects  of  both  short-term 
and  long  term  stress  on  the  family  members. 

Factors  affecting  the  life  of  the  professional 
also  have  an  effect  on  how  he  or  she  deals  with 
families  of  the  handicapped.  These  factors  include 
the  professional's  background,  family,  values,  cop- 
ing style,  and  support  network,  as  well  as  his  or 
her  perception  of  the  family  members. 

It  is  important  that  the  professional  recognize 
his  or  her  own  needs.  He  or  she  should  determine 
exactly  what  needs  the  job  is  expected  to  fulfill 
(e.g.,  affection,  control,  inclusion,  etc.).  The  pro- 
fessional should  then  evaluate  to  what  degree 
these  needs  are  being  met. 

The  professional  should  actively  attempt  to 
develop  a  support  network  of  colleagues,  friends, 
and  family.  The  strenuous,  demanding  nature  of 
this  work  necessitates  support  as  well  as  an  outlet. 

Effectively  working  with  the  families  of  handi- 
capped children  involves  certain  program  modifi- 
cations. The  professional  must  utilize  flexible 
scheduling.  Family  sessions  should  be  scheduled 
at  a  time  that  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  ma- 
jority of  key  family  members  to  attend.  Special 
events  should  also  be  scheduled  when  the  most 
desired  family  members  are  able  to  attend. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  the  professional  to 
meet  regularly  at  a  time  which  is  the  most  con- 
venient for  several  family  members.  In  this  case, 
the  professional  may  be  able  to  meet  with  addi- 
tional family  members  on  an  infrequent,  but  reg- 
ular, schedule;  or  professionals  may  work  cooper- 
atively to  arrange  special  plans  for  family  mem- 
bers who  are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  sessions. 

Time  should  be  provided  for  direct  contact 
with  family  members.  Sufficient  time  should  be 
spent  (approximately  twenty  minutes  per  sixty 
minute  session  with  the  child)  with  family  mem- 
bers discussing  their  perceptions,  problems,  ques- 
tions, etc.  This  will  necessitate  supervision  of  the 
handicapped  child  which  may  be  accomplished 
by  overlapping  schedules  for  professionals  in  or- 
der to  allow  for  mutual  cooperation;  creating 
small  play  groups  composed  of  all  children  sched- 
uled for  a  particular  time;  or  enlisting  the  as- 
sistance of  older  siblings  (age  ten  and  older)  or 
other  relative. 

Family  members  should  be  nurtured.  The  phys- 
ical environment  should  be  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  Food  and  beverages  offered  should  be 
perceived  as  comforting  by  the  family  and  re- 
flective, as  much  as  possible,  of  their  culture. 

A  support  network  is  essential  for  family  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  for  the  professional.  An  opportu- 
nity should  be  provided  for  the  family  members 
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to  get  in  touch  with  others",  who  have  young 
handicapped  children.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  forming  a  group,  or  by  pairing  families,  who 
are  new  to  the  program.  This  can  be  done  either 
by  telephone  or  through  personal  meeting. 

The  professional  must  maintain  frequent,  di- 
rect contact  with  the  family  of  the  handicapped 
child  with  whom  he  or  she  is  working.  This  aids 
the  professional  in  assessing  the  child's  needs 
and  in  developing  ways  to  meet  these  needs.  It 
comforts  and  reassures  the  members  of  the  child's 
family  and  assures  at  least  partial  carry-over  from 
therapy  to  the  home.  Ultimately,  however,  it  bene- 
fits the  child  the  most,  helping  to  provide  con- 
sistent environments  in  which  to  grow  and  learn. 

Mary  F.  Batson, 
Speech  Therapist. 


READER'S  DIGEST  DONATES  BIBLES 

TO  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

NEW  YORK  —  The  Reader's  Digest  Fund  for 
the  Blind  has  donated  3,400  recorded  Bibles  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Talking  Book 
program  being  celebrated  this  year.  Dramatized 
by  147  actors  and  actresses  with  sound  effects 
and  music,  the  Bibles  have  been  distributed  free 
by  the  foundation  to  blind  and  visually  impaired 
people,  agencies,  radio  reading  services,  residenti- 
al schools  for  the  blind  and  homes  for  the  aging 
throughout  the  country.  Each  stereo  recording 
of  the  complete  King  James  Bible  consists  of  84 
records  or  80  cassettes. 

"The  Talking  Book  program  has  done  so  much 
for  blind  and  visually  impaired  people,"  said  Wil- 
liam F.  Gallagher,  Executive  Director  of  the  Foun- 
dation. "We  are  pleased  that  the  Reader's  Digest 
Fund  for  the  Blind  has  joined  the  50th  anniver- 
sary celebration  by  donating  these  very  worth- 
while gifts." 

Through  its  Talking  Book  program,  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  records  more  than 
500  recreational  books  a  year  on  cassette,  record 
and  flexible  disc  for  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
Talking  Books  are  available  to  blind  and  physical- 
ly handicapped  people  on  free  loan  from  170  re- 
gional libraries  and  specified  state  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States.  Now  reaching 
635,000  children  and  adults,  the  program  current- 
ly offers  38,000  titles. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  with: 
headquarters  in  New  York,  serves  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  people  in  cooperation  with  more 
than  700  agencies,  organizations  and  schools  na- 
tionwide. Regional  offices  are  located  in  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  New  York,  San  Francisco  and 
Washington,  D.C. 
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AR  away  across  the  sea,  many  years  ago,  was 
a  country  called  Judea.  The  people  who  lived 
there  loved  sheep,  and  kept  great  flocks  of 
them.  The  men  who  stayed  in  the  fields  and 
kept  the  sheep  were  called  shepherds.  Each 
evening  after  the  sheep  had  been  locked  in 

their  pens  the  shepherds  would  gather  around  a  great 

fire  and  talk.    Sometimes  they  would  sing  songs.     They 

watched  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  sometimes  they 

would  talk  of  the  promised  Savior,  and  wonder  when 

He  would  come.     Perhaps  they  would  wish  sometimes 

that  He  would  come  soon  and  that  they  might  see 

Him.     But  no  doubt  these  humble   shepherds  dared 

not  even  hope  for  the  wonderful  privilege  of  really 

seeing  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

One  night  a  group  of  them  sat  around  their  fire. 

The  fire  burned  low,  the  men  grew  tired  and  some  of 

them    fell    asleep,    while 

others  watched. 

All   at  once  a  bright 

beautiful  light  shone  out 

in  the  sky,  and  they  saw 

an  angel  coming   toward 

them.     They  fell  down  on 

their  faces,  for  they  were 

afraid.     They   had   never 

seen     an     angel     before. 

6ut  the  angel  said,  "Fear 

not:  For,  behold,  I  bring 

you  good  tidings  of  great 

joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 

people.     For  unto  you  is 

born  this  day  in  the  city 

of  David,  a  Savior,  which 

is  Christ  the  Lord." 

And   as  they  listened 

and  looked  in  wonder  and 

awe,   suddenly  they  were 

surrounded    by    a    great 

host    of    angels    singing, 

"Glory    to    God    in    the 

highest     and     on     earth 

peace,    good   will   toward 

men." 

Then  the  angels  disap- 
peared and  the  shepherds 

sat  and  talked  together  of 

what  had  happened.    Sud- 
denly one  said,  "Let's  go 

and    see!"     So   they   left 

their    sheep    and    walked 

and  walked  till  they  came 

to   Bethlehem,   and  there 


they  found  Him,  not  in  a  palace,  but  in  an  old  stable. 

In  a  country  far  from  Bethlehem  lived  three  wise 
men  who  mounted  their  camels  and  followed  the  star 
until  they  came  to  Jerusalem.  There  they  asked: 
"Where  is  He  who  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?" 

When  the  king  heard  of  it  he  called  the  wise  men 
and  told  them  to  go  and  find  the  Child  and  worship 
Him  and  then  come  back  and  tell  him,  so  that  he 
might  go  and  worship  Him,  too. 

So  the  wise  men  followed  the  star  till  it  came  and 
stood  over  where  the  little  Baby  Jesus  lay.  Then  they 
gave  Him  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh. 
Then  it  was  night  and  they  lay  down  to  rest.  While 
they  slept  an  angel  came  to  them  in  a  dream  and  told 
them  not  to  go  back  to  the  king,  for  he  wished  to  find 
the    Baby    to    destroy    Him,    so    they    went    back    to 


their  homes  another  way. 


The  king  waited,  and  when 
the  wise  men  did  not 
come  back  he  was  angry, 
so  he  sent  wicked  men  to 
find  the  Child. 

But  an  angel  had  told 
Joseph  that  the  king 
wanted  to  kill  the  Baby. 
So  Joseph  got  up  one 
dark,  dark  night  and  pul 
Mary  on  the  back  of  a 
donkey  with  the  little 
Baby  Jesus  in  her  arms, 
while  he  walked  along  be- 
side them,  and  they  went 
away  down  into  Egypt  as 
the  angel  had  told  them 
to  do,  so  the  wicked  king 
could  not  find  them. 

When  the  men  went 
back  to  the  king  without 
finding  the  Baby,  he  was 
very  angry.  He  sent  out 
men  to  kill  all  the  little 
boy  babies  in  the  country 
who  were  under  two  years 
old.  He  thought  then  he 
would  surely  destroy  the 
Baby  Jesus.  Oh,  what  a 
sad  time  it  was  in  that 
country!  How  sad  the 
fathers  and  mothers  were 
and  all  the  little  brothers 
and  sisters. 

After  the  wicked  king 
died  they  went  back  to 
Nazareth  to  live. 
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NURSING  CARE  OF  THE 
MULTI-HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

PART  VIII 

The  ears,  auditory  nerves,  and  auditory  areas 
of  the  temporal  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  compose 
the  auditory  apparatus.  Each  ear  consists  of  three 
parts — external  ear,  middle  ear,  and  inner  ear. 
The  external  ear  has  two  divisions — the  flap  or 
modified  trumpet  on  the  side  of  the  head,  called 
the  auricle  or  pinna  and  the  tube  leading  from 
the  auricle  into  the  temporal  bone  and  named 
the  external  acoustic  meatus  (ear  canal).  This 
canal  is  about  one  and  one  quarter  inches;  and 
takes,  in  general,  an  inward,  forward,  and  down- 
ward direction;  although  the  first  portion  of  the 
tube  slants  upward  and  then  curves  downward. 
Because  of  this  curve  in  the  auditory  canal,  the 
auricle  should  be  pulled  up  and  back  to  straighten 
the  tube  when  medications  are  to  be  instilled  into 
the  ear. 

Modified  sweat  glands  in  the   auditory  canal 
secrete  cerumen  (wax  like  substance)   which  oc- 
casionally becomes  impacted  and  may  cause  pain 
and  deafness.  The  tympanic  membrane  (eardrum) 
stretches   across  the   inner  end   of   the   auditory 
canal,   separating   it   from   the   middle    ear.   The 
middle  ear   (tympanic  cavity),  a  tiny  epithelial- 
lined  cavity  hollowed  out  of  the  temporal  bone, 
contains  the  three  auditory  ossicles:  the  malleus, 
incus,  and  stapes.  The  names  of  these  very  small 
bones  describe  their  shapes  (hammer,  anvil,  and 
stirrup).  The  "handle"  of  the  malleus  is  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tympanic  membrane; 
whereas  the  "head"  attaches  to  the  incus,  which, 
in  turn,  attaches  to  the  stapes.  There  are  several 
openings  into  the   middle  ear   cavity;    one   from 
tne  external  auditory  meatus,  covered  over  with 
the  tympanic  membrane;    two  into  the  internal 
ear,  the  fenistra  ovalis  (oval  window),  into  which 
the  stapes  fits,  and  the  fenstra  rotunda   (round 
window),  which  is  covered  by  a  membrane;   and 
one  into  the  eustachian  tube.  Posteriarly,  the  mid- 
dle ear  cavity  is   continuous   with  a  number  of 
mastoid  cells  in  the  temporal  bone.  The  clinical 
importance  of  these  openings  is  that  they  provide 
routes  for  infection  to  travel.  Head  colds,  for  ex- 
ample, especially  in  children,  may  lead  to  middle 
ear  or  mastoid  infections  via  the  nasopharynx — 
eustachian  tube — middle  ear — mastoid  path.  The 
eustachian  or  auditory  tube  is  composed  partly  of 
bone  and  partly  of  cartilage  and  fibrous  tissue; 
and  is  lined  with  mucosa.  It  extends  downward, 
forward,  and  inward  from  the  middle  ear  cavity 
to  the  nasopharynx  (the  part,  of  the  throat  be- 
hind the  nose);    thus  the  eustachian   tube   pro- 
vides the  path  by  which  throat  infections  may 
invade  the  middle  ear.  Its  useful  function  is  that 
it  makes  possible  equalization  of  pressure  against 
inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane; and  therefore,  prevents  membrane  ruptive 
and  the  discomfort  that  marked  pressure  differ- 
ances  produce. 

The  inner  ear  is  also  called  the  labyrinth  be- 
cause of  its  complicated  shape.  It  consists  of  two 
main  parts,  a  bony  labyrinth  and,  inside  this,  a 
membrane  labyrinth.  The  bony  labyrinth  consists 
of  three  parts:  vestibule,  cochlea,  and  semi-cir- 
cular canals.  The  membranous  labyrinth  consists 
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of  the  utricle  and  saccule  inside  the  vestibule,  the 
cochlear  ducts  inside  the  cochlear,  and  the  mem- 
branous semi-circular  canals  inside  the  bony  can- 
als inside  the  bony  ones.  The  membranous  coch- 
lear ducts  contain  receptors  for  the  cochlear 
branch  of  the  eighth  cranial  nerve,  which  pro- 
duces our  sense  of  hearing.  The  uricle  and  mem- 
branous semi-circular  canals  contain  receptors  for 
the  vestibular  branch  of  the  eighth  cranial  nerve; 
our  sense  of  equilibrium. 

The  many  details  and  functions  of  these  inner 
ear  parts  are  very  complicated;  and  thus  will  not 
be  discussed  in  this  article. 

A  brief  physiology  of  hearing  is  as  follows: 
hearing  results  from  stimulation  by  impulses  over 
the  cochlear  nerves,  which  are  stimulated  by  sound 
waves  projected  through  air,  bone,  and  fluid  be- 
fore reaching  auditory  receptors.  The  physiology 
of  equilibrium  is  easily  described  as  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  receptors  in  the  semi-circular  canals 
and  utricle  that  leads  to  the  sense  of  equilibrium, 
and  also  initiates  righting  reflexes  essential  for 
balance. 

The  receptors  for  the  fibers  of  the  olfactory 
(first)  cranial  nerves  lie  in  the  mucosa  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavity.  Their  location 
here  explains  the  necessity  for  sniffing  or  draw- 
ing air  forcefully  up  into  the  nose  in  order  to 
detect  delicate  scents. 

The  olfactory  sense  organ  consists  of  hair  cells 
and  is  quite  simple  compared  with  the  complex 
visual  and  auditory  organs.  The  olfactory  recep- 
tors are  extremely  sensitive;  that  is,  they  are 
stimulated  by  even  very  slight  odors,  they  also 
are  easily  fatigued.  This  explains  why  odors  that 
are  at  first  very  noticeable  are  not  sensed  at  all 
after  a  short  time. 

The  gustatory  (taste)  sense  organs  are  dis- 
cussed last.  The  receptors  for  the  taste  nerve  fi- 
bers (in  branches  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  cran- 
ial nerves)  are  known  as  taste  buds  or  taste  cor- 
puscles. They  are  located  in  the  papillae  of  the 
tongue.  Not  all  taste  receptors  are  stimulated  by 
the  same  kind  of  substances.  Four  different  tastes 
are  recognized,  each  resulting  from  stimulation 
of  a  different  set  of  taste  buds — for  sweet,  sour, 
bitter,  and  salt  substances.  All  the  other  flavors 
experienced  are  a  result  of  fusions  of  two  or  more 
of  the  four  tastes  named,  and  as  a  result  of  stim- 
ulation of  the  olfactory  receptors.  In  other  words, 
the  myriads  of  tastes  recognized  are  not  tastes 
alone  but  tastes  plus  odors.  For  this  reason,  a 
cold  that  interferes  with  the  stimulation  of  the 
olfactory  receptors  of  odors  from  foods  in  the 
mouth  markedly  dull  ones  taste  sensations. 

The  four  kinds  of  taste  corpuscles  are  not 
evenly  distributed  over  the  tongue.  Most  of  those 
sensitive  to  bitter  are  located  at  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  those  sensitive  to  sweet  at  the  tip,  and 
those  sensitive  to  sour  and  salt  along  the  sides  and 
tip.  If  you  take  bitter  medicine  by  placing  it  on 
the  tip  of  your  tongue  and  swallowing  it  quickly 
with  water,  you  will  experience  less  of  the  bitter 
taste  than  if  you  placed  it  on  the  back  of  your 
tongue,  where  there  is  a  concentration  of  bitter- 
sensitive  taste  buds. 

To  be  continued  next  month. 

Rebecca  dinger,  R.N. 
School   Nurse    Supervisor. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  DECEMBER,  1984  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS   Joseph    Farlow 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    Damaris   Williams 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Jacqueline    Nichols 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY Noel  Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Jonathan  Echorst 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to   help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT    Noel  Bourgeois 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Patrick  Lewchenko 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS   Noel   Bourgeois 

(performs   thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE Linda  Dervin 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Joslph  Farlow 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSERVERANCE    Jacqueline  Andonian 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION   Jonathan   Echorst 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS    Ginger  Miller 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Linda  Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


— 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to   inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

As  this  is  written,  the  January  temperature  is 
70  degrees,  Fahrenheit.  It  would  not  seem  possible 
that  snow  could  find  us  and  blanket  the  school 
and  its  grounds  as  it  did  by  record  of  the  picture 
on  the  cover  of  this  issue. 

We  do  realize,  however,  that  winter  storms  can 
occur  very  late.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  plowing 
through  the  drifts  in  March — and  it  has  happened. 

o 


Our  New  Schoolhouse 

No  more  old  schoolhouse.  We  are  in  our  new 
schoolhouse.  They  are  not  going  to  tear  down  the 
old  schoolhouse.  We  eat  in  the  new  dining  room.  I 
can  hear  a  saw.  Some  men  are  still  working.  I  like 
the  new  schoolhouse. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Vacation 

I  watched  TV.  I  had  spaghetti  and  meatballs.  I 
also  had  eggs  and  cereal  at  home.  I  had  baked 
beans  and  chicken  for  supper.  I  got  a  new  sweater 
and  new  clothes.  I  went  shopping.  I  bought  a  pres- 
ent for  Mom  and  a  present  for  Dad. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 
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Peyton  Hall 

I  like  it  at,  Peyton  Hall.  The  food  is  good.  We 
have  a  new  dining  room  and  a  new  kitchen.  The 
teachers  are  nice.  I  like  it  very  much. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Our  Thanksgiving 

We  had  turkey  for  dinner.  We  listened  to  the 
Thanksgiving  parade  on  TV  and  on  the  radio.  I 
like  to  listen  to  the  drums  and  cymbals. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 
o 

Recess 

I  like  recess  time.  I  stay  in  the  gym.  I  walk  and 
play  with  my  friends.  I  get  a  cookie  for  being 
good. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


Turkey 


I  like  turkey.  I  like  pumpkin  pie.  I  like  milk: 
I  like  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
o 

My  Bear 

I  got  a  toy.  It  is  a  bear.  I  hug  it  and  kiss  it 
Santa  Claus  gave  me  the  toy. 

Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 
o 

Christmas 

I  can  say  "The  Night  Before  Christmas".  I  gc 
home  at  Christmas  and  see  Mommy  and  Daddy 
Mommy  cooks  food  for  me.  We  go  to  Grandma', 
house.  My  brothers  are  at  home.  They  play  witr 
me  when  I  go  home. 

Nicholas  Dati,  Pupil 


Burroughs  Christmas  Party 

We  had  several  Christmas  parties  at  school, 
like  the  Burroughs  Party.  It  was  a  very  nice  party 
The  people  are  nice.  I  had  fun  listening  to  th( 
Jones  Boys  Band.  They  played  beautiful  Christina; 
songs.  The  bell  choir  played  four  selections.  Ronnj 
and  Noel  sang  a  duet.  Ronny  played  "The  Christ-; 
mas  Fantasia"  and  Noel  played  "The  Hunting 
Song."  I  had  fun  all  throughout  the  party. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


The  Sun 

I  like  the  sun.  The  bright  light  makes  me 
happy. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
o 

My  Presents 

I  went  to  the  Burroughs  Christmas  Party.  I  was 
wearing  my  nice  pants  and  nice  sweater.  In  the 
party  I  saw  four  clowns.  I  shook  hands  with  the 
clown.  I  heard  beautiful  Christmas  music  played 
by  the  Jones  Boys  Band.  Then  I  heard  Santa  Claus 
coming.  He  came  close  to  me  and  shook  hands 
with  me.  He  gave  me  Christmas  presents.  I  ate 
cookies,  ice  cream,  candy,  and  milk.  I  enjoyed  the 
party. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

January,  1985  begins  a  different  year  for  all  of 
us  with  the  move  into  the  newly  renovated  Peyton 
Hall. 

All  classrooms  have  been  renovated.  A  new 
kitchen  and  dining  facilities  have  been  added.  The 
changes  have  created  many  r Iterations  to  our 
basic  routines  but  the  transition  is  gradually 
smoothing  out. 

At  this  point  we  shall  probably  plan  on  Visitors' 
Day  (Sunday,  May  19,  1985)  for  the  official  Open 
House  for  this  building. 

Happy  New  Year  to  all. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


Christmas  Parties 

I  love  going  to  all  the  Christmas  parties.  I  meet 
lots  of  new  friends  at  these  parties.  I  was  in  the 
Royer-Greaves  Christmas  play.  I  was  the  mother 
of  the  family.  I  also  played  in  the  bell  choir  and 
lanced  in  the  folk  dances. 

Santa  brought  me  a  new  tape  recorder,  a  Mich- 
ael Jackson  tape  and  a  very  big  bear  at  the  Bur- 
roughs Party.  Christmas  is  one  of  the  best  times 
Df  the  year. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Christmas  Party 

I  ate  cookies.  I  ate  ice  cream.  I  got  a  toy  bear, 
ape  recorder  and  a  Michael  Jackson  tape.  I  like 
parties. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 
o 

Rainy  Days 

It  is  raining.  It  is  dark.  Rainy  days  make  me 
eel  blue. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
o 

Christmas 

Christmas  is  not  just  for  presents  and  parties. 
t  is  not  always  for  Santa  Claus.  Christmas  is  for 
elebrating  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


BEGINNING  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 
IN  DEAF/BLIND  CHILDREN 

All  areas  of  development  need  to  be  continually 
trained  and  emphasized  with  deaf /blind  children; 
however,  communication  is  the  one  area  that  re- 
lates to  and  intertwines  with  all  of  the  other  areas 
of  development.  How  does  one  begin  to  teach  com- 
munication skills  to  a  deaf/blind  child?  A  child 
should  have  developed  these  skills  during  the  first 
two  years  of  life;  but  the  sensory  deprivation  of 
deaf /blind  children  prevents  normal  development 
from  happening. 

There  are  different  methods,  techniques  and 
materials  used  to  teach  early  communication  skills 
with  deaf/blind  children.  Some  of  these  have  been 
proven  successful  and  some  have  not.  Each  deaf/ 
blind  child  is  different  as  is  each  normal  child. 
What  works  for  one  does  not  necessarily  work  for 
the  other. 

The  Todoma  method  is  a  more  traditional 
method  in  teaching  the  deaf/blind  children.  It  is 
a  motor-kinesthetic  method  where  the  child  feels 
speech  vibration  by  placing  his/her  thumb  on  the 
speaker's  lips  with  the  fingers  spread  across  the 
cheek  and  throat  area.  The  child's  hand  is  then 
transferred  to  his/her  own  cheek  and  he/she  is 
encouraged  to  use  his/her  own  voice. 

Total  communication  can  also  be  used  exten- 
sively with  deaf/blind  children.  It  permits  not 
only  the  use  of  sign  language,  finger  spelling, 
gestures,  speech,  role  playing,  but  also  demonstra- 
tion and  tactile  or  visual  communication. 

The  manual  gestural  system  of  communication 
is  American  Sign  Language  or  Amaslan.  Using 
manual  signs  with  deaf/blind  children  can  be  very 
advantageous.  Sign  language  does  not  have  to  be 
seen  nor  heard.  Signs  can  be  felt  and  performed 
independently  of  vision  and  hearing.  According  to 
Silverman  (1980)  each  gesture/sign  in  this  system 
performs  one  of  the  following  lingistic  functions. 

1)  it  signs  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

b)  it  signs  a  word  or  phrase. 

3)  it  signs  morphological  cr  syntactic  informa- 
tion (e.g.  verb  tense). 

4)  it  signs  a  phoneme. 

Babbling  is  defined  as  one  syllable  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  Babbling  is  a  very  convenient 
method  that  can  be  used  with  a  child  who  has 
some  residual  hearing;  however,  babbling  can  also 
be  used  with  a  child  who  has  little  or  no  hearing. 
Early  babbling  occurs  when  the  child  is  alone. 
Later,  the  child  progresses  to  social  babbling  which 
is  in  response  to  stimulation  and  vocalization  by 
another  person.  Babbling  leads  into  the  first  true 
word  of  the  expressive  vocabulary. 

In  trying  to  encourage  a  deaf/blind  child  to 
produce  some  expressive  language,  babbling  can  be 
used  extensively.  A  tape  recording  of  a  normal 
baby  who  is  in  the  babbling  stage  may  be  used; 
also  an  adult  babbling  onto  a  tape  or  in  person 
may  be  used.  If  the  child  has  some  vision,  watch- 
ing the  speaker  may  be  encouraged;  also,  the  child 
will  be  able  to  feel  the  speaker's  mouth,  jaws,  and 
throat.  Babbling  can  be  a  fun  experience  for  a 
deaf/blind  child  while  swimming,  playing,  or  dur- 
ing quiet  time,  or  group  times. 
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The  "tok-back"  is  a  type  of  speech  mask  which 
enables  the  user  to  hear  himself  as  a  listener 
would  hear  him.  This  device  eliminates  bone  con- 
duction and  allows  the  voice  to  travel  directly  back 
to  the  ear.  The  "tok-back"  was  designed  to  be  used 
in  articulation  therapy;  however,  with  young  deaf/ 
blind  children  the  "tok-back"  enables  them  to  hear 
themselves  "talk".  The  "tok-back"  is  placed  on 
the  child's  head,  it  is  light  weight,  fits  loosely 
and  comfortably.  The  non-confining  fit  makes  it 
fun  for  a  deaf/blind  child  to  wear;  and  it  encour- 
ages vocalization  by  the  child. 

Another  type  of  communication  mode  is  the 
communication  board.  Here  pictures,  letters  and/ 
or  words  are  presented  in  front  of  the  child.  In 
order  to  communicate,  all  that  is  required  of  the 
child  is  to  point  to  the  various  displays.  He/she 
may  point  either  with  his/her  finger  or  use  a 
pointing  device. 

A  graphic  mode  of  communication  is  also  a 
possibility  with  deaf/blind  children.  In  this  meth- 
od, symbols  can  either  be  drawn,  written,  or  ar- 
ranged, depending  on  the  physical  and  mental  lim- 
itations of  the  child.  For  example,  given  a  paper 
and  a  crayon,  the  child  can  eitner  draw  a  picture 
or  print  a  word  to  convey  his/her  basic  needs  or 
wants.  A  child  with  more  physical  involvement 
can  be  given  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  he/ 
she  can  arrange  them  in  sequence.  A  child  with 
vision  can  use  the  sight  words  or  cards.  The  child 
points  to  the  word  to  convey  his/her  basic  needs 
or  wants;  however  some  vision  is  needed  to  use 
any  of  the  graphic  system. 

Natural  gestures  that  are  used  by  a  child  are 
a  good  starting  point;  maice  use  of  them,  repeat 
them.  Make  sure  all  people  who  deal  with  the 
child  are  made  aware  of  these  gestures  and  use 
fehem  appropriately. 

Some  helpful  things  to  remember  when  commu- 
nicating with  deaf/blind  children: 

1.  Proceed  slowly  in  establishing  vocabulary  and 
concepts.  Don't  bombard  the  child  with  too 
much  too  soon  so  that  he/she  does  not  become 
confused  by  too  many  new  concepts. 

2.  Make  use  of  every  situation  that  arises.  In  all 
appropriate  situations,  continually  use  concepts 
that,  have  been  introduced. 

3.  Proceed  naturally  as  you  would  in  dealing  with 
other  children;  but  remember  you  must — 

a)  be  firm  in  behavior  control,  things  that 
are  "cute"  as  a  young  child  are  often  con- 
sidered inappropriate  as  a  teenage  or  adult. 

b)  repeat  experience  as  a  key  to  learning. 

c)  generalize  language  situations,  for  example, 
"play"  should  be  used  while  playing  with  ev- 
erything. 

d)  treat  deaf /blind  children  as  you  would  oth- 
er children;  this  will  help  encourage  their 
interaction  and  normality  with  you  and  oth- 
ers. 

4.  Approach  a  new  situation  with  caution,  encour- 
agement and  love. 

5.  Maintain  a  dialogue  between  educators  and  par- 
ents when  problems  occur. 

Working  with  deaf/blind  children  and  encour- 
aging early  level  of  communication  skills  can  be  a 
most  frustrating  experience.  Frequently  the  most 
simplest   tasks  requires   major   effort   and   much 
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Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind 

P.O.  Box  428 
Lewistown,  PA   17044 

December  1,  1984 
TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind,  is  now  plan 
ning  its  1985  Camp  Season,  our  37th  consecutive 
year  of  camping  for  the  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped. We  are  sending  the  following  information 
to  you  as  a  news  release  or  public  service  an- 
nouncement : 

BEACON  LODGE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  SUPPORTED 
BY  THE  LIONS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  IS  A  SUM- 
MER CAMP  PROVIDING  A  PROGRAM  OF  REC 
REATION     AND     REHABILITATION     FOR     THE 
BLIND  AND  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED.  A  DUAL 
PROGRAM  IS   CARRIED   OUT  FOR  THE   CHIL- 
DREN   AND    ADULTS    SIMULTANEOUSLY,    BUT 
SEPARATE  ACTIVITIES  ARE  ENJOYED  BY  EACH 
GROUP.  THE  CHILDREN  ARE  ACCOMMODATED 
IN    CABINS    IN    CHILDREN'S    VILLAGE    WHILE 
THE  ADULTS  LIVE  IN  DORMITORIES. 
THE  1985  CAMP  SEASON  FOR  ADULTS  OPENS 
JUNE  12  AND  CLOSES  AUGUST  24.  THE  CHIL- 
DREN'S CAMP  OPENS  JUNE  12  AND  CLOSES  AU-' 
GUST    24.   A   PROGRAM   FOR   DEAF/   HEARING 
IMPAIRED  CHILDREN  WILL  ALSO  BE  HELD.  AR-1 
RANGEMENTS   CAN   BE  MADE   FOR   ONE,   TWO 
OR  MORE  WEEKS  ATTENDANCE.  CAMP  WEEKS 
BEGIN  AND  END  ON  SATURDAYS. 
THE    SUMMER    PROGRAM    INCLUDES   A   WIDE 
VARIETY    OF    ACTIVITIES,    SOME    OF    WHICH 
ARE:  SWIMMING,  MOTOR  AND  ROW  BOATING 
CANOEING,  BOWLING,  PICNICS,  HIKING,  BACK 
PACKING    AND  CAMPING   SKILLS,    ARTS    ANE 
CRAFTS,  AND  TALENT  AND  MUSIC  PROGRAMS! 
BEACON  LODGE  IS  LOCATED  IN  THE  BEAUTI 
FUL  MOUNTAINS  OF  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 
ALONG    ROUTE    103,    JUST    FIVE    MILES    OFF 
ROUTE  22,  NEAR  MOUNT  UNION.   FOR   MORE 
INFORMATION,    OR    TO    REQUEST    REGISTRA- 
TION FORMS,  WRITE  TO :  BEACON  LODGE  FOE 
THE    BLIND,    P.O.    BOX    428,    LEWISTOWN,    Pi!1 
17044   (phone  area  code  717-242-1113)    OR  CON 
TACT     YOUR     LOCAL     PENNSYLVANIA     LIONS 
CLUB. 

Michael  Shotzberger, 
Executive  Director 
MS/ah 


time  to  complete,  if  it  can  be  completed  at  all 
Progress  is  extremely  slow,  however,  it  is  reward-: 
ing  to  see  the  child  work  towards  his  own  level  o 
independence.  The  excitement  that  can  be  seen  oi 
the  deaf/blind  child's  face  as  he/she  discovers  i 
whole  new  world  that  exists  outside  of  himself  1 
fascinating.  Working  with  deaf/blind  children  i: 
extremely  difficult  but  enormously  fulfilling  anc 
rewarding. 
References: 

Coletta,  Deborah  "Beginning  Communicatioi 
Skills  for  the  Deaf-Blind",  Deaf-Blind  Communi 
cation  Skills  and  Language  Development,  Jun 
15-18,  1981. 

Murzda,  Suxanne  "Communicating  with  you 
Deaf-Blind  Child",  Pennsylvania  Deaf-Blind  Cen 
ter  Parent  Training  Weekend  Seminars,  June  197c 

Avelina  B.  Dquillo, 
Teacher 
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JUDGE  NOT  THAT  YE  BE  NOT  JUDGED" 

OTHER,"  said  little  Mary  as  she  came  in 
from  school,  "I  should  think  Sylvia  would  be 
ashamed  of  her  poor  lessons.  Why,  she 
never  has  a  good  lesson  any  more.  She  used 
to  read  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.  I  guess 
Sylvia  must  be  getting  lazy." 
Come  here,  Mary,"  said  a 


gentle  voice  from  the  cozy  liv- 
ing room  where  an  old  lady  was 
sitting  in  a  big  rocking  chair. 

"Yes,  grandmother,"  the  lit- 
the  girl  answered,  "I'm  coming." 
"-Now  grandmother  was  very 
old,  and  she  was  blind.  She 
had  to  sit  all  day  in  the  big 
rocking  chair.  Yet  she  was  very 
patient  and  kind.  She  never 
spoke  harshly  to  anyone  or  of 
anyone.  Everybody  loved  her, 
and  Mary  always  went  when 
grandmother  called. 

"What  is  it  grandmother?" 
she  asked. 

"Before  we  do  any  more 
guessing  about  why 
your  little  friend  at 
school  nas  poor  les- 
sons, let  me  tell  you 
a  story,"  the  old  lady 
answered. 

"Oh,  do!"  said 
Mary.  She  loved  to 
hear  stories  from 
grandmother. 

"A  long,  long  time 
ago,"  grandmother 
began,  "many  years 
ago,  when  I  had  two 
good  eyes,  I  went  to 
visit  an  old  lady. 
When  she  went  to  set 
the  table  for  dinner, 
I  noticed  the  plates 
were  not  very  clean. 
I  thought  she  must 
be  a  very  careless 
woman  to  put  un- 
clean plates  on  the 
table.  And  always 
after  that,  I  thought 
her  an  untidy  woman 
and  perhaps  just  a 
wee  bit  lazy. 

"I  mean  I  did 
think  that  way  until 


A  Good-Night  Prayer 

Now  the  light  has  gone  away, 
Jesus,  listen  while  I  pray, 

Asking  Thee  to  watch  and  keep 
And  to  send  me  quiet  sleep. 

All  that  has  been  wrong  today, 
Jesus,  Saviour,  wash  away; 

Help  me  every  day  to  be 

Good  and  gentle,  more  like  Thee 

Let  my  near  and  dear  ones  be 
Ever  near  and  dear  to  Thee; 

Oh,  bring  me  and  all  I  love 
To  that  heavenly  home  above. 

Amen. 


CORK  FUN 

Save  all  the  corks  chat  come  into  your  house!  So  many 
things  can  be  done  with  them,  so  many  members  of  the  "Korkin" 
family  can  be  made  that  you  will  have  hours  of  fun,  once  you 
have  made  a  collection.  Faces  of  all  kinds  can  be  drawn  on 
their  soft  sides,  toothpicks  makt.  excellent  arms  and  legs  and 
serve  very  well  to  fasten  bodies  together.  The  Korkins  can  swim, 
roll  or  stand  erect.  Stood  in  line  they  make  very  perfect  ten 
pins  and  when  a  soft  ball  is  rolled  fit  them  will  tumble  at  will. 
Animals  are  fun  to  make  from  them,  too,  in  fact  the  pictures 
will  give  you  many  ideas  and  you  will  have  many  of  your  own. 
Have  you  some  around  the  house  to  start  with  now? 


one  day,  many  years  later.  I  was  much  older  then, 
and  my  eyes  were  not  as  good  as  they  had  been.  I 
was  setting  the  table  when  I  happened  to  step  to  the 
open  door  with  a  plate  in  my  hand.  The  sun  was 
shining  in  and  it  fell  directly  on  the  plate  in  my 
hand.  And  oh,  me!"  grandmother  said  with  a  sigh. 
"Why!  that  plate  was  not  a  bit  cleaner  than  the 
plate  I  had  seen  so  long  ago. 
Now  I  had  washed  the  dishes 
myself  that  morning,  and  yet 
there  was  that  plate  to  tell  me 
I  had  been  careless — or  untidy 
— or  was  it  lazy?  Not  any  one 
of  them.  My  eyes  could  not  see 
as  well  as  they  should,  and  the 
light  had  been  poor  when  I  did 
up  the  work. 

"While  I  stood  holding  that 

plate  in  the  sunshine,  I  thought 

of  the  old  lady  and  her  plate  of 

so   many  years   ago,      Oh,   how 

ashamed  I  felt!     To  think  that 

all  these  years  1  had  thought 

she  was  a  careless  woman  when 

the  truth  was  she  just  had  not 

noticed  yet  that  her 

eyes  were  not  doing 

their   work    well.      I 

had  been  too  quick  to 

judge   her,   and   now 

I  felt  ashamed." 

Mary  thought  for 
a  moment  and  then 
asked,  "Grandmother, 
you  do  not  think  that 
Sylvia's  eyes  are  bad, 
do  you?" 

"Yes,  dearie ,"  an- 
swered grandmother, 
"Her  mother  told  me 
yesterday  that  Syl- 
via's eyes  bother  her 
all  the  time  lately, 
and  they  don't  know 
what  to  do." 

"Oh,  I  am  sorry," 
said  the  little  girl. 
"I  am  sorry  I  blamed 
Sylvia  when  it  is  not 
her  fault  at  all." 

"I  am  sorry,  too," 
said  grandmother, 
"and  don't  forget  af- 
ter this  to  'Judge 
not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged.' " 
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Simple  Things  of  Life 


My  wealth  is  all  the  riches  of  the  earth,  yet  in  my  pockets 
there  is  only  the  jingle  of  a  few  small  coins.  There  are  treas- 
ures more  precious  than  the  gems  and  jewels  which  filled 
the  strong  boxes  of  Croesus.  Covetous  Midas,  unhappy  soul, 
asked  the  gods  for  the  golden  touch,  and,  having  received 
it,  knew  only  affliction. 

Wiser  men  have  gotten  greater  pleasures  from  the  sim- 
pler things  of  life  than  the  misers  have  from  their  hoards. 
Blinded  by  the  glitter  of  gold,  the  miser  has  not  seen  the 
wondrous  things  that  make  our  little  world  such  an  enchanted 
place.  He  is  unaware  of  the  divine  music  in  the  dulcet,  every- 
day symphonies  which  come  forth  from  the  earth  and  from 
the   merry  creatures  peopling   it. 

A  favored  one  is  he  who  knows  the  song  of  birds,  music 
composed  by  angels.  A  thousand  violins  cannot  serenade 
a  new  day  as  sweetly  and  as  melodiously  as  a  little  bird's 
paean  to  the  rising  sun.  There  is  harmony  in  whirring  insect 
wings,  and  a  carol  of  contentment  in  the  croak  of  a  frog, 
raised    in  unharmonious  chorus. 

He  who  knows  and  cherishes  the  simple  things,  whether 
mice  or  mountains,  has  in  his  possession  all  the'  riches  of 
the  earth. 
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NURSING  CARE  OF  THE 

MULTI-HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Part  IX 

There  are  three  major  problems  that  can  affect 
the  external  ear.  First,  external  otitis  caused  by 
bacterial  or  fungal  infections  due  to  an  abrasion 
of  the  ear  canal  or  by  swimming  in  contaminated 
water.  Clinical  manifestations  include  pain — mov- 
ing or  even  touching  the  auricle  intensifies  the 
pain  and  edematous  tissues.  Treatment  consists  of 
administering  pain  medication,  applying  heat  for 
comfort,  instilling  ear  drops  (antibiotic)  for  anti- 
inflammatory and  anti-infection  effect;  and  to 
have  the  patient  avoid  showering  or  swimming  un- 
til the  infection  is  cleared.  Secondly,  cerumen 
(wax)  in  the  ear  canal  that  is  accumulated,  be- 
comes impacted,  and  which  interferes  with  hear- 
ing should  be  removed  with  debrox  instillations 
and  ear  canal  irrigations  or  gavages.  The  third 
major  problem  is  foreign  bodies  in  the  external 
canal.  Young  children  and  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons are  prone  to  insert  objects  of  any  kind 
(stones,  paper,  beads)  into  their  ear  canals.  An 
insect  inserted  into  the  ear  is  treated  by  instilling 
oil  drops  to  smother  it.  The  insect  will  then  float 
out.  Vegetable  foreign  bodies  (pea)  must  not  be 
irrigated  as  vegetable  matter  absorbs  water  which 
would  further  wedge  the  foreign  body  in  the  ear 
canal. 

Unskilled  persons  should  not  attempt  to  remove 
a  foieign  body  because  they  might  force  the  object 
into  the  bony  portion  of  the  canal,  perforate  the 
canal  skin,  or  perforate  the  ear  drum  (tympanic 
membrane).  Removal  should  be  done  skillfully  with 
instruments.  If  the  victim  is  very  young  or  men- 
tally retarded,  general  anesthesia  is  usually  re- 
quired. 

Acute  otitis  media  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
middle  ear  caused  by  the  entrance  of  pathogenic 
organisms.  The  pathogenic  organisms  enter  the 
middle  ear  via  the  auditory  canal  if  the  eardrum 
is  perforated,  via  the  eustachian  tube  during  mis- 
use of  nasal  drops,  or  as  a  result  of  forcibly  sneez- 
ing or  blowing  the  nose,  and  rarely,  following  a 
fracture  of  the  skull.  Symptoms  may  be  mild  or 
severe  and  pain  is  usually  exhibited  first.  Pain 
may  be  relieved  by  spontaneous  perforation  of  the 
eardrum  or  by  a  myringotomy.  Fever  may  be  ele- 
vated up  to  104°F  in  some  children.  Other  symp- 
toms are  headache,  difficulty  in  hearing,  ear  and 
head  noises,  anorexia,  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Treatment  includes  pain  medication  and,  usually 
penicillin  unless  the  patient  is  allergic  to  it  in 
which  case  erythromycin  is  used.  Ampicillin  is 
used  for  infants  and  small  children.  Nursing  alerts 
include  knowing  that  with  wide-spectrum  anti- 
botic  therapy  acute  otitis  media  may  become  sub- 
acute with  continued  purulent  discharge;  residual 
deafness  may  result  after  healing;  that  such 
symptoms  as  headache,  slow  pulse,  vomiting  and 
vertigo  are  significant  and  should  be  reported; 
and  that  secondary  complications  may  involve  the 
mastoids  or  even  the  brain,  producing  meningitis 
or  brain  abscess. 


A  myringotomy  is  an  incision  into  the  posterior 
inferior  aspect  of  the  tympanic  membrane"  (ear- 
drum)  for  draining  purposes  to  relieve  pressure 
and  drain  pus  from  the  middle  ear  infection.  The 
incision  heals  rapidly.  Hearing  is  not  adversely  af- 
fected. Myringotomies  are  done  less  frequently  be- 
cause antibiotic  therapy  usually  makes  them  un- 
necessary.  Chronic   otitis  media   and  mastoiditis 
(inflammation  of  the  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal 
bone),  occur  as  a  result  of  repeated  bouts  of  otitis 
media  which  causes  perforation  of  the  eardrum. 
This  condition  often  begins  in  cnildhood  and  con- 
tinues into  adult  life.  Causes  include  a  strain  of 
organism   which   are   resistant   to    the   antibiotic 
used,  a  particularly  Virulent  strain  of  organism, 
and  poor  management  of  acute  pus  forming  otitis 
media.  Symptoms  are  minimal:  mild  deafness  and 
foul  smelling  discharge.  X-rays  are  taken  to  diag- 
nose mastoid  pathology.  Treatment  consists  of  an- 
tibiotic therapy  and  surgery  if  cholesteatoma  (a 
cystic  mass)  is  present.  A  simple  mastoidectomy, 
removal  of  mastoid  cells,  is  indicated  when  there 
is  persistent  tenderness,  fever,  discharge  from  the 
ear,  or  headache.  A  radical  mastoidectomy  is  the 
removal  of  all  diseased  tissue  from  the  mastoid 
area  and  middle  ear.  Nursing  care  includes  shav- 
ing the  area  for  surgery  as  ordered,  administering 
pain  medication,  changing  dressings  as  needed,  ob- 
serving patient  for  possible  complications  like  fa- 
cial paralysis,  infection,  vertigo,  or  spread  of  the 
infection  to  the  brain,  and  noting  the  status  of 
hearing. 

Permanent  perforation  of  the  eardrum  is  most 
frequently  caused  by  infection  with  trauma;  the 
second  cause  (a  severe  blow  on  the  ear,  blast  ef- 
fect of  high  explosives,  foreign  objects,  burns  of 
face  and  head).  Most  accidental  perforations  heal 
spontaneously.  Cauterization  of  the  perforation 
with  trichloroacetic  acid  at  frequent  intervals  and 
aplication  of  a  prosthesis  will  produce  a  healed 
membrane  with  scar  tissue.  The  surgical  procedure 
to  reconstruct  the  diseased  or  deformed  compo- 
nents of  the  middle  ear,  especially  the  tympanic 
membrane,  is  called  a  tympanoplasty.  There  are 
five  types  of  tympanoplasty  but  they  are  too  com- 
plicated and  lengthy  to  discuss  in  this  article. 

Nurses  who  care  for  deaf,  multi-handicapped 
children  have  to  find  the  best  way  to  communicate 
with  each  individual  child.  Signing,  is  utilized  ac- 
cording to  the  child's  capabilities.  Approaches  for 
treatments  in  deaf,  as  well  as  blind  children,  must 
be  done  slowly  and  in  a  calm  manner.  Once  chil- 
dren trust  you  and  get  used  to  a  consistent  treat- 
ment routine  they  are  usually  quite  cooperative. 
Routine  and  structured  procedures  are  just  as  im- 
portant in  nursing  care  as  in  teaching.  Deaf  chil- 
dren must  be  taken  for  periodic  audiological  eval- 
uations, which  includes  an  audiogram  (hearing 
test). 

Rebecca  Olinger,  R.N. 
School  Nurse  Supervisor 


_r7^ — ^^   Initiative  is  that  quality  which  leads  a 
[.      o^*^  man  to  d°  things  when   they  should 


be  done  without  being  told. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  JANUARY,  1985  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS    Pat  Lewchenko 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    Ginger  Miller 

(thinks  about  how  her  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Noel  Bourgeois 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   Noel  Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY    Noel  Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Jonathan  Echorst 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY    Jackie  Nichols 

(means   what  she  says  and   does) 

APPLICATION Joseph  Farlow 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS   Joseph  Farlow 

(performs   thoroughly  any  task  assigned   to   him) 

COURAGE  Jared  Cimoch 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY    Ginger  Miller 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE    Cissy  Mangan 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Jackie  Andonian 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE    Linda   Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our   many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on   South  Valley  Road   in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


The  second  site  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
was  at  King  of  Prussia  (the  first  being  in  Straf- 
ford of  which  no  pictures  have  been  located). 

The  large  building  pictured  is  the  house  which 
served  as  residence  and  classrooms  for  the  pupils 
and  teachers  and  for  the  founder  and  principal, 
Doctor  Jessie  Rover  Greaves. 

The  small  building  was  the  garage  with  a  sec- 
ond floor  apartment  for  the  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adolph  Florig.  Mrs.  Florig  was  secretary  to 
Doctor  Greaves  and  has  served  as  secretary  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

Not  shown  are  the  lawns  and  playgrounds  and 
a  small  outdoor  swimming  pool  enjoyed  by  the 
pupils  during  the  hot  days  of  summer. 


THE  DOG 

I  saw  a  white  dog  the  other  day.  It  was  a  tiny 
dog.  The  dog  ran  around  and  barked.  I  ran  with 
the  dog.  I  like  dogs. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 
o 

AT  HOME 

I  like  to  go  home  and  watch  TV.  I  like  to  watch 
cartoons  and  I  like  to  sing  songs  that  are  on  the 
TV.  My  favorite  show  is  "The  Price  is  Right". 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
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MY  CHRISTMAS  VACATION 

I  went  home  for  the  Christmas  vacation.  I 
stayed  home.  On  Sundays  my  mom  and  dad  took 
me  to  church.  I  prayed  in  church.  I  prayed  for 
peace  and  happiness  for  all  the  people. 

On  Christmas  day  my  grandmother  came  to 
my  house.  She  gave  me  a  present.  I  got  a  pretty 
purple  top.  I  liked  it. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


CHRISTMAS,   1984 

At  Christmas  my  father  gave  me  tapes.  My 
sister,  Gladys  gave  me  a  sweater.  I  ate  spaghetti 
and  meatballs.  My  Christmas  was  good. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 
o 

THE  NEW  CLASSROOM 

I  go  to  the  new  schoolhouse  now.  I  have  a  new 
classroom.  My  teacher  is  still  Miss  Cometa. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
- — o 

BASKETBALL 

I  like  to  play  basketball.  I  throw  the  ball  into 
the  basket.  My  favorite  player  is  Dr.  J. 

Trevor  Vernon,  Pupil 
o — 


We  are  back  at  school.  I  went  home  for  Christ- 
mas. I  went  with  Mommy.  We  had  a  good  time.  I 
am  back  at  school. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


DANCING 

Every  Tuesday  night  at  7:00  we  have  dancing. 
Mr.  George  and  Mrs.  Howell  come.  My  favorite 
dance  is  "The  Chicken  Dance".  Mr.  Ronny  and 
Noel  take  turns  playing  the  piano.  I  like  it  when 
we  have  dancing. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


VACATION 

I  flew  in  an  airplane  to  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana. The  stewardess  asked  me  what  I  wanted  to 
drink  and  I  chose  Sprite.  That  is  also  what  I 
choose  at  the  Chester  County  Association  for  the 
Blind  in  Coatesville. 

My  flights  to  and  from  Philadelphia  were  nice 
and  so  was  my  Christmas  vacation. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

After  the  very  busy  days  of  the  holiday  season, 
January  came  as  a  welcome  respite.  The  quiet 
this  year  is  especially  appreciated  as  it  has  pro- 
vided much  needed  time  for  the  move  into  Peyton 
Hall,  the  renovated  building  housing  teaching  and 
dining  facilities. 

As  always,  after  all  the  large  items  of  equip- 
ment were  in  place,  there  were  many  smaller 
items  to  be  acquired  and  put  in  place  —  items  es- 
sential to  making  the  best  use  of  the  building. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  call  for  or  return  a 
pupil  to  the  Main  House  as  generally  there  is  no 
one  in  that  building  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  go  directly  to  Lion  Hall  upper 
or  lower  door  and  knock.  Actually  it  is  best  as  it 
always  has  been,  to  make  specific  arrangements 
ahead  of  time  in  relation  to  coming  for  a  pupil 
and/or  returning  a  pupil  to  the  school. 

In  relation  to  time;  although  the  New  Year  is 
still  very  young,  and  the  winter  vacations  are  in 
recent  memory,  we  must  begin  the  preliminary 
planning  for  the  spring  vacation.  Easter  is  earlier 
this  year  than  it  was  last.  It  falls  on  Sunday,  April 
7,  1985;  hence  our  pupils  will  be  leaving  on  Fri- 
day, March  29  and  returning  on  Wednesday,  April 
11,  1985.  As  customary,  our  flight  departures  from 
the  Philadelphia  International  Airport  take  place 
on  the  day  preceding  the  general  returns. 

Please  note  the  reminder  regarding  flight  ar- 
rangements. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


MAKING  BEAUTIFUL  MUSIC  WITH 
HANDBELLS 

Many  friends  of  our  school  have  listened  to 
our  handbell  choir  making  beautiful  music  for 
many  years.  Since  we  received  the  beautiful  two- 
octave  set  of  Schulmerich  Carillon  handbell  from 
Burrough's  Corporation  in  1967,  our  children  have 
rung  them  year  in  and  year  out,  not  only  receiv- 
ing applause  by  performing  in  public  but  also 
gaining  unlimited  therapeutic  benefit.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  some  of 
the  history  of  handbells  with  you.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  happiness  and  frustration  of  working 
with  our  handbell  choir  will  also  be  discussed. 

In  the  early  age,  handbells  were  mostly  made 
of  brass  or  bronze.  Sometimes  a  bell  was  made  of 
clay,  porcelain,  glass  or  other  hard  material.  The 
earliest  handbells  were  probably  made  of  beaten 
copper.  Since  the  Bronze  Age,  most  metal  bells 
have  been  made  of  casting. 

The  handbell  played  an  important  role  in  re- 
ligious rituals  throughout  the  ancient  Asia,  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  bells  were  rung  for  a  call 
to  prayer,  for  exorcising  demons,  and  for  helping 
to  heal  the  sick.  The  bells  were  thought  to  possess 
a  power  to  turn  away  evil.  The  early  Christian 
church  took  over  the  belief  that  ghosts  and  de- 
mons could  be  put  to  flight  by  the  sound  of  a 
metal.  Because  of  this  belief  there  were  the  bap- 
tizing bells  and  the  exorcising  bells.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  officially  recognized  the  power 
(Please  turn  to  page  4) 


FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 

FLIGHT  DEPARTURES— 

Thursday,  March  28,  1985 
FLIGHT  RETURNS— 

Thursday,  April  11,  1985 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 
We  again  realize  we  have  to  re-state  the  pro- 
cedures for  flight  departures  and  arrivals  at  the 
airport. 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  pupils 
to  the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  we  schedule  our  transportation  and 
personnel  to  meet  all  arriving  flight  pupils  at  the 
airport  on  the  particular  date  set  for  that  pur- 
pose. Everyone's  cooperation  is  sincerely  appre- 
ciated. It  creates  serious  problems  when  we  do 
not  receive  the  necessary  information  at  the  time 
it  is  needed.  Please  read  carefully  the  paragraphs 
below. 

DEPARTURES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week 
ahead  of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  pupils, 
whether  they  are  flying  escorted  or  unescorted. 
This  will  permit  the  checking  of  luggage  BE- 
FORE the  pupil  goes  to  the  flight  departure 
gate  to  board  the  plane,  as  we  must  now  take 
all  unescorted  pupils  TO  THE  DEPARTURE 
GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  pupil's  ultimate  departure  gate)  because 
we  must  turn  the  pupil  over  to  the  escort  at 
the  escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to 
know  a  week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  air- 
line, flight  date,  flight  due  time,  flight  num- 
ber, and  where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

ARRIVALS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the  air- 
line on  which  the  pupil  will  be  arriving,  his 
flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

2.  If  the  pupil  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the 
escort's  name  and  relationship  to  the  pupil.  We 
need  to  know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is 
checked  or  hand  carried.  The  pupil  will  be  met 
at  his  arrival  gate. 


VACATION 

I  spent  my  vacation  with  my  dad  and  my 
sister  Joanne.  I  got  a  lot  of  presents  this  year. 

We  went  out  to  eat  in  a  restaurant.  I  like  to 
eat  in  a  restaurant  because  you  can  get  whatever 
you  like.  I  had  a  hamburger  and  French  fries  and 
a  coke. 

I  love  my  dad  and  miss  him  very  much. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


CHRISTMAS  VACATION 

I  like  going  home  for  Christmas.   I  saw  my 
family.  We  go  to  Grandma's  at  Christmas. 

At   home,   I   had   spaghetti  and   cookies   and 
soda.  I  got  more  presents  at  home. 

Nicholas  Dati,  Pupil 
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Making  Beautiful  Music  with  Handbells 

(From  page  3) 

of  bells  to  divert  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Church 
bells  announced  the  time  of  the  day,  summoned 
the  faithful  to  worship,  sounded  ala;ms,  fought 
off  lightning,  broadcast  the  news  of  peace,  of  the 
birth  of  a  princeling,  and  praised  God. 

In  secular  life,  handbells  were  played  to  give 
signals,  and  to  attract  attention  by  street  vendors, 
town  criers  and  by  night  watchmen  in  the  West. 
In  Greece,  the  bell  was  used  to  announce  the 
opening  of  the  fish  market.  In  Asia  as  well  as  in 
the  West,  bells  have  been  used  during  funeral 
processions. 

Tuned  bells  are  strung  together  to  form  chimes. 
From  the  13th  century,  chimes  were  connected  to 
clockwork  and  struck  mechanically.  A  bell  grew 
larger  and  the  compass  of  the  chimes  was  ex- 
tended. It  became  known  as  a  carillon.  Most 
carillons  encompass  three  to  four  octaves.  The 
modern  carillon  musical  instrument  consists  of 
at  lease  twenty-three  cast  bronze  bells  in  a  fixed 
suspension,  and  is  tuned  in  chromatic  order  (in 
half  steps).  It  is  placed  in  a  tower  and  is  played 
from  a  keyboard  consisting  of  wooden  levers  and 
pedals  wired  to  clappers. 

Sets  of  diatonic  handbell  (to  a  seven-note 
scale)  first  appeared  in  England  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. By  the  18th  century  the  bell  range  expand- 
ed to  several  chromatic  (twelve  note)  octaves.  In 
1847  an  American  showman,  P.  T.  Barnum, 
brought  to  the  United  States  the  Lancashire  Bell 
Ringers  from  England.  Since  then  the  handbell 
ringing  movement  was  further  promoted  in  vaude- 
ville; and,  later,  by  non-professional  ringers  in 
New  England. 

Now  I  would  like  to  spend  a  little  time  on  my 
working  experience  with  our  bell  choir.  The  first 
time  I  heard  the  performance  of  our  bell  choir 
was  in  the  Christmas  season  of  1971.  The  Christ- 
mas program  was  performed  at  the  Ardmore 
Women's  Club  in  Ardmore.  As  a  classroom  teacher 
I  had  no  chance  to  listen  to  their  practice  prior 
to  the  actual  performance;  hence  had  no  idea  of 


how  well  they  were  playing,\When  I  listened  to 
the  beautiful  music  ringing  out  from  their  bells 
in  the  performance,  I  could  not  hold  off  my  tears. 
The  choir  members  all  sat  properly  on  the  stage 
and  rang  those  bells  so  beautifully  with  perfect 
timing,  perfect  harmony,  in  fact,  perfect  every- 
thing. It  was  incredible.  It  was  a  thrilling  expe- 
rience. In  1973,  our  fine  music  teacher  retired  and 
I  had  the  good  fortune  of  taking  over  the  music 
program  of  our  school. 

From  1973  to  1981,  we  had  excellent  ringers  in 
our  group.  They  needed  little  time  to  learn  a  new 
piece  of  music.  On  many  occasions  they  mastered 
a  new  piece  in  only  one  lesson  period.  After  they 
learned  the  piece,  no  mistake  was  ever  expected. 
All  the  members  could  be  expected  to  be  well 
mannered  and  to  put  out  an  excellent  perform 
ance  all  the  time.  It  was  a  real  joy  to  work  with 
them.  Starting  1981,  we  gradually  lost  our  excel- 
lent ringers,  due  to  graduation.  Now  we  still  have 
a  group  of  good  ringers.  They  ring  the  bell  beau 
tifully  with  some  assistance. 

Handbell  has  been  one  of  the  most  used  tools 
in  group  music  therapy.  One  will  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  most  schools  for  the  handicapped, 
private  institutions  for  the  handicapped,  state 
hospitals  and  some  nursing  homes  have  bell  choirs 
Various  methods  have  been  used  to  conduct  the1 
handbell  choir  in  different  institutions.  From  my 
observation,  there  are  four  methods:  1.  the  color 
flash-card  method,  2.  the  pointing  method,  3.  the 
chart  method  and  4.  the  name-calling  method 
The  first  method  has  been  used  by  the  Pennhurst 
State  Hospital  Bell  Choir.  Each  ringer  is  assigned 
a  color.  The  teacher  stands  in  front  of  the  group 
with  a  color  chart.  By  pointing  to  the  different 
colors,  the  ringer  assigned  to  that  color  rings  the 
bell.  The  second  method  is  used  by  the  Melmark 
School  Bell  Choir.  The  teacher  stands  in  front  of 
the  group  and  does  the  pointing.  The  one  being 
pointed  rings  the  bell.  The  third  method  is  used 
by  some  special  classes  in  public  schools.  The  fol 
lowing  is  an  example  of  the  chart.  Each  member 
gets  a  sheet  for  his  bell. 

(Please  turn  to  page  7) 


Sheets  music  for  "Old  McDonald  Had  A  Farm" 
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T^THE  tide  had  turned.  Spark- 
I  ling  in  the  sun  and  play- 
fully making  white  caps,  the 
waves  were  coming  up  the 
sloping  shore.  There  was  little 
wind  and  the  waves  were  very 
small  indeed.  They  ran  up  the 
beach  and  then  they  ran  back  and 
every  time,  although  you  would 
not  notice  it  unless  you  watched 
very  carefully,  they  went  up  a 
tiny  bit  farther  and  did  not  go 
back  quite  so  far. 

Some  children  had  been  playing 
on  the  beach  that  morning  and  be- 
fore they  went  home  to  lunch  they 
had  heaped  up  a  big  pile  of  sand. 
When  the  waves  saw  this  ahead 
of  them  they  felt  discouraged.  It 
did  not  seem  as  if  they  could  ever 
get  around  or  over  so  huge  a  sand 
heap.  But  they  knew  it  was  their 
duty  to  keep  trying,  so  up  the 
beach  they  ran,  and  back,  and  up 
again,  and  over  and  over. 

A  sea-gull  flew  by,  close  over 
the  tops  of  the  waves.  He  was  a 
young  gull  and  not  very  wise,  so 
when  he  saw  the  tiny  waves  lap- 
ping at  the  base  of  the  pile  of 
sand  he  laughed  and  said,  "Fool- 
ish little  waves,  you  had  better 
give  up  trying  to  climb  that 
mountain." 

But  the  waves  paid  no  attention 
to  this  advice.  Over  and  over 
they  made  their  runs  up  and  down 
the  beach  and  if  you  had  been 
watching  you  would  have  seen 
slowly,  but  surely,  the  big  sand 
heap  disappearing. 

An  hour  or  so  later  the  young 
sea-gull  flew  by  that  way  again. 
He  thought  he  would  see  if  the 
foolish  waves  had  given  up  trying 
to  climb  the  mountain  that  was 
far  too  high  for  them  to  ever  think 
of  getting  over.  But  when  he 
reached  that  part 
of  the  beach  he 
was  so  surprised 
that  he  almost 
forgot  to  flap  his 
wings. 

There   was   no 
mountain  there! 


The  sea-gull  looked  all  around. 
Had  he  made  a  mistake  in  the 
place?  No,  he  knew  well  that  shel- 
tered bit  of  shore  just  south  of 
the  big  ledge  of  white  rocks. 
There  was  no  mistake,  the  moun- 
tain had  gone.  The  waves  had 
climbed  right  over  it  and  covered 
it  up! 

"Well,"  said  the  young  sea-gull 
to  himself,  "that  just  goes  to  show 
what  keeping  at  a  thing  will  do. 
Surely  I'm  as  smart  as  a  wave. 
After  this  I'm  not  going  to  give 
up  trying  to  do  a  thing  just  be- 
cause it  seems  hard."  And  before 
he  flew  off  he  dipped  down  close 


to  the  tops  of  the  tiny  waves  and 
told  them  how  sorry  he  was  that 
he  had  called  them  foolish. 

And  the  waves  sparkled  in  the 
sun  and  murmured  to  each  other 
as  they  ran  gently  up  and  down 
the  sloping  shore. 

o 

A  Meal-Time  Blessing 
God  is  great,  and  God  is  good, 
We  thank  Him  for  his  food. 
By  His  hand  we  all  are  fed: 

Give  us,  Lord,  our  daily  bread, 
Bless   our   home   with   peace   and 
love 
And    grant    in    Christ    a    home 
above.     Amen. 
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NURSING  CARE  OF  THE 
MULTI-HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

PART  X 

The  urinary  system  will  be  lastly  discussed  in 
this  article.  It  consists  of  those  organs  that  pro- 
duce urine  and  eliminate  it  from  the  body.  There 
are  two  kidneys,  two  ureters,  one  bladder  and  one 
urethra.  The  excretion  of  urine  and  its  elimina- 
tion from  the  body  are  vital  functions,  since  to- 
gether they  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
mechanisms  for  maintaining  homeostasis.  The 
substances  excreted  in  wastes  (urea,  uric  acid, 
ammonia,  and  creatinine),  from  protein  catabol- 
ism,  toxins  from  bacteria,  water  from  ingestion, 
and  from  catabolism.  Catabolism  is  the  breakdown 
of  food  compounds  or  of  protoplasm  into  simpler 
compounds,  hormones,  pigments,  and  electrolytes 
(sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  chloride,  bicar- 
bonate, phosphate,  and  sulfate).  Amounts  and 
kinds  of  minerals  vary  with  diet  and  other  factors 
and  various  constituents  sometimes  found  such 
as,  glucose,  albumin,  blood,  casts,  or  calculi. 

The  kidneys  resemble  lima  beans  in  shape.  An 
average  sized  kidney  measures  approximately  4% 
inches  in  length,  2-3  inches  in  width,  and  one 
inch  in  thickness.  Usually  the  left  kidney  is  slight- 
ly larger  than  the  right. 

The  kidneys  lie  just  above  the  waist  line.  More 
than  any  other  organ  in  the  body  the  kidneys 
adjust  the  amount  of  water  and  electrolytes  leav- 
ing the  body  so  that  they  equal  the  amount  of 
these  substances  entering  the  body.  The  vital  con- 
ditions of  fluid  and  electrolyte  balance  and  acid- 
base  balance,  therefore,  depend  most  of  all  upon 
adequate  kidney  functioning.  Here  are  just  a  few 
of  the  blood  constituents  which  cannot  be  held 
to  their  normal  concentration  ranges  if  the  kid- 
neys fail:  sodium,  potassium,  chloride,  and  nitro- 
genous wastes  from  protein  metabolism  such  as 
urea.  In  short,  kidney  failure  means  homeostasis 
failure;  and,  if  not  relieved,  inevitable  death.  In 
addition  to  excreting  urine,  the  kidneys  are  now 
known  to  influence  blood  pressure.  Three  processes 
—glomerular  filtration,  tubular  reabsorption,  and 
tubular  secretion— together  accomplish  the  kid- 
neys' function  of  urine  excretion.  The  details  of 
these  processes  are  too  complex  to  explain  in  this 
article. 

The  bladder  is  a  collapsible  bag  located  direct- 
ly behind  the  symphysis  publis.  Because  of  the 
elasticity  of  its  walls,  the  bladder  is  capable  of 
considerable  distention.  There  are  three  openings 
in  the  floor  of  the  bladder— two  from  the  ureters 
and  one  into  the  urethra.  The  bladder's  two  func- 
tions include  serving  as  a  reservoir  for  urine  be- 
fore it  leaves  the  body;  and  aided,  by  the  urethra, 
it  expels  urine  from  the  body.  Briefly,  the  two 
ureters,  tubes  10-12  inches  long  and  less  than  % 
inch  diameter  at  the  widest  point,  collect  the  urine 
as  it  forms  and  drains  it  into  the  bladder.  Peri- 
staltic waves  (about  1-5  per  minute)  force  the 
urine  down  the  ureters  and  into  the  bladder. 

Stones  known  as  renal  calculi  sometimes  de- 
velop within  the  kidney.  Urine  may  wash  them 
into  the  ureter,  where  they  cause  extreme  pain  if 
they  are  large  enough  to  distend  its  walls.  The 
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urethra  is  a  small  tube  leading  from  the  floor  of 
the  bladder  to  the  exteriro.  Iti  the  female  it  lies 
directly  behind  the  symphysis  pubis  and  anterior 
to  the  vagina.  It  extends  up,  in,  and  back  for  a 
distance  of  about  1-1  %  inches.  The  male  urethra 
follows  a  tortuous  course  for  a  distince  of  approxi- 
mately eight  inches.  The  opening  of  the  urethra 
to  the  exterior  is  named  the  urinary  meatus.  Muc- 
ous membrane  lines  the  urethra  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  urinary  tract.  The  urethra  serves  as 
the  passageway  for  eliminating  urine  from  the 
body. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  urine  are: 

(1)  Clearness  (but  upon  standing  becomes  cloudy) 

(2)  Amount  within  24  hours  is  3  pints  (1500  cc), 
but  varies  greatly  according  to  fluid  intake, 
amount  of  perspiration,  and  several  other 
factors. 

(3)  Amber  or  straw-colored;  but  varies  according 
to  amount  voided — less  voided,  darker  the  col- 
or— diet  may  change  color,  e.g.  reddish  from 
beets,  medications  may  change  color,  exam- 
ple bladder  infection  medicines,  certain  di- 
seases like  hepatitis  may  alter  color. 

(4)  Odor  (characteristics)  upon  standing,  urine 
develops  ammonia  odor,  due  to  formation  of 
ammonium  carbonate. 

(5)  Specific  gravity  1.015  -  1.020,  highest  in  morn- 
ing speciman. 

(6)  Reaction  is  acid  but  may  become  alkaline  if 
diet  is  largely  vegetables,  high-protein  diet  in- 
creases acidity,  normal  range  for  urine  pH  is 
4.8 — 7.5  with  average  about  6. 

Nursing  care  begins  with  ensuring  good  toilet- 
ing hygiene.  Proper  wiping  of  urinary  genitalia  in 
both  male  and  female  must  be  taught  to  those 
who  provide  custodial  care  and  to  multi-handi- 
capped children  themselves,  as  possible.  One  must 
always  cleanse  the  area  from  front  to  back  to 
prevent  bacteria  or  germ  spreading. 

Children  who  are  prone  to  or  who  have  urinary 
and/or  kidney  infections  need  to  receive  large 
amounts  of  fluids  daily.  This  is  called  "forcing 
fluids".  During  disease,  bacterial  poisons  (toxins) 
leave  the  body  in  the  urine  which  is  an  important 
reason  for  "forcing  fluids"  on  children  or  adults  ; 
suffering  with  infection  diseases,  so  as  to  dilute 
the  toxins  that  might  damage  the  kidney  cells  if 
they  were  eliminated  in  a  concentrated  form.  On  | 
the  other  hand,  certain  diseases  or  abnormalities 
(especially  cardiac  or  circulatory)  require  that 
fluid  intake  be  restricted  and  must  be  monitored 
daily  and  carefully.  Toilet  training  of  urine  excre- 
tion is  possible  when  sphincter  control  is  main- 
tained and  many  times  this  control  is  maintained 
and  many  times  this  control  has  to  be  taught  or 
trained  to  a  handicapped  individual. 

Foley  catheters  are  inserted  through  the  ure- 
thra into  the  bladder  to  drain  the  bladder  either 
intermittently  or  continuously  according  to  the 
urinary  problem,  etc.  Foley  catheter  cleansing  care 
is  done  several  times  a  day  to  prevent  bladder 
infections.  Quadriplegia  or  paraplegia  requires 
Foley  catheter  instillation  and  care. 

Infections  of  the  urinary  tract  have  several 
predisposing  factors  including  urinary  stasis  and 
obstruction  (slowing  of  urinary  flow).  These  cause 
the  kidney  to  be  more  susceptible  to  bacterial  in- 


fection,  presence  of  a  foreign  body  (indivelling 
catheter  or  stone)  neurogenic  bladder  dysfunc- 
tions, diseases  of  the  blood  vessels  (diabetes  mel- 
litus,  artiosclerosis),  and  lowered  body  resistance. 
Cystitis  (inflammation  of  the  bladder),  is  caused 
by  urethral  obstructions,  acute  infections  usually 
by  organism,  Escherichia  coli,  female  anatomic 
structure,  or  upper  urinary  tract  disease  producing 
recurrent  bladder  infections.  Symptoms  of  cystitis 
include  frequency  and  urgency  of  urination,  burn- 
ing in  the  urethra  on  urination,  bladder  pain 
(bladder  spasms),  changes  in  urine  composition 
(blood  pus),  and  low  back  pain.  Treatment  con- 
sists of:  obtaining  an  uncontaminated  urine  speci- 
man  tor  culture  (sensitivity  test)  to  determine  ap- 
propriate drug  therapy,  to  remove  contributing 
cause (s)  and  source  of  obstruction  if  indicated; 
forcing  fluids  unless  eontraindicated;  monitor- 
ing urine  output;  giving  medications  as  ordered 
— antibiotic,  analgesic,  antispasmodic,  chemother- 
apeutic;  applying  heat  to  the  perineum  to  relieve 
pain,  spasm,  and  urgency,  maintaining  an  acid  ur- 
ine as  invading  organisms  are  not  as  viable  in 
acid  urine;  administering  perianal  care  after  each 
bowel  movement;  avoiding  tub  baths  (shower  with 
antibacterial  soap);  monitoring  vital  signs,  and 
providing  patient  teaching. 

Cystitis  has  a  tendency  to  recur  so  follow-up 
urine  studies  are  essential.  Acute  pyelitis  (inflam- 
mation of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney)  in  childhood 
may  produce  gastrointestinal  symptoms  and 
eventually  cause  serious  irreversible  kidney  dam- 
age. The  nurse  must  be  alert  for  urinary  infec- 
tions in  multi-handicapped  children  as  their  hy- 
giene habits  are  poor;  and  symptoms  are  easily 
masked.  There  are  many  other  urinary  tract  ab- 
normalities, diseases,  etc.,  but  they  will  not  be 
discussed  here  due  to  the  length  of  this  article. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  I  have  broadened 
your  knowledge  of  anatomy/physiology  and  gen- 
eral nursing  care  of  multi-handicapped  children. 

Rebecca  Olinger,  R.N. 
School  Nurse 


COATESVIILE 

I  like  to  go  to  Coatesville.  We  put  stickers  on 
pot  holders  at  the  workshop.  We  pack  our  lunches 
on  Monday  night  with  Mrs.  Arbaugh.  I  really  like 
going  to  Coatesville. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


HOME 

I  went  home  for  Christmas.  I  am  back.  I  had  a 
nice  time  with  my  family.  I  like  going  home. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


MY  TOY 


I  got  a  nice  Christmas  gift  for  Christmas.  It 
was  the  "See  N  Say"  toy.  I  love  to  play  with  it.  I 
bear  the  dog  says  "Bow,  wow,  wow".  I  like  it  a  lot. 
Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


Making  Beautiful  Music  with  Handbells 

(From  pajje  U) 

We  use  the  last  method.  I  sit  behind  the  chil- 
dren and  call  names.  This  method  has  one  minor 
obstacle.  Several  times  some  of  the  children  would 
tell  me  that  they  could  not  hear  their  name 
called;  however,  if  the  name  is  called  too  loud, 
the  audience  might  hear  it  and  that  would  sound 
very  unprofessional. 

Being  a  member  of  a  bell  choir  gives  our  chil- 
dren a  sense  of  achievement.  Performing  on  the 
stage  and  getting  applause  from  the  audience 
gives  them  a  big  thrill.  They  have  learned  that 
they  have  good  manners  all  the  time  because  they 
are  in  front  of  many  people  when  performing. 
They  have  learned  that  they  have  to  pay  atten- 
tion; otherwise  they  will  not  hear  their  own  names 
called.  To  join  our  bell  choir,  the  children  just 
need  to  master  three  basic  skils:  1.  to  hold  the 
handbell,  2.  to  ring  the  handbell  and  3.  to  damp 
the  handbell.  They  need  to  ring  the  bell  only  when 
their  names  are  called.  It  is  my  wish  that  one  day 
all  children  will  have  a  chance  to  be  in  the  bell 
choir. 

Chhu-Swei  Ou, 
Director  of  Music 


THE  NEW  SCHOOLHOUSE 

When  we  came  back  from  Christmas  we  moved 
to  the  new  schoolhouse.  I  helped  Miss  Cometa  set 
up  the  room.  We  cleaned  the  cabinets  and  put 
the  books  and  toys  in  them. 

The  new  dining  room  is  nice.  It  is  very  big.  It 
has  new  chairs  and  tables  in  it  too.  I  like  the  new 
bathrooms.  I  like  the  new  building  very  much. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


^0—*^^*^^^^*^^^^^ 


Washington    Said 

Your  love  of  liberty,  your  respect  for 
the  laws,  your  habits  of  industry,  and 
your  practice  of  the  moral  and  religious 
obligations  are  the  strongest  claims  to 
national  and  individual  happiness. 


n"  .i^i.i* 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  FEBRUARY,  1985  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Pat  Lewchenko 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION   Jackie   Nichols 

(thinks  about  how  her  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION Joyce  Hunt 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Damaris  Williams 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Jonathan  Echorst 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY   Noel  Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS Trevor  Vernon 

(goes  out  of  the  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Joseph  Farlow 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY    Linda  Dervin 

(means  what  she  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Joseph   Farlow 

(performs   thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to   him) 

COURAGE Maurice  Williams 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY    Ginger  Miller 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Cissy  Mangan 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Maurice  Williams 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Noel  Bourgeois 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Jackie  Andonian 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 


MARCH,  1985 


- 


MOTHER  GREAVES  AND  PUPILS 
MARCH,  1930  (c) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition   by   our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to   our  work  and  to   inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of    what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schoo's  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 

As  this  is  "written  it  is  cold  and  the  snow  is  al- 
most gone;  however  winter  is  still  with  us.  We  well 
remember  the  storm  of  March,  1957  when,  for  four 
days  we  were  snowed  in. 

Fortunately  there  was  plenty  of  food  in  the 
pantry  and  everyone  was  warm.  All  outside  activi- 
ties had  to  be  cancelled  and  there  were  no  visitors. 
As  soon  as  it  became  possible  the  boys  and  girls 
were  out  making  snowmen  and  having  a  good  time 
on  their  sleds. 

Who  knows  what  weather  March,  1985  will  bring? 
o 

MY  TOY 

How  are  you?  I  am  fine.  I  played  with  my  elec- 
tronic "Touch  and  Tell"  toy.  It  is  fun. 

Jonathan   Echorst,  Pupil 
o — 

DOMINO 

I  played  a  game  called  "Domino".  Linda  played 
with  me.  I  did  not  win  the  game  but  I  learned 
matching  dots  and  colors. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
o 

THE  PARTY 

We  had  a  party  in  the  classroom.  We  sang.  Some 
recited  poems.  I  had  cookies,  potato  chips,  and  juice. 
I  like  parties. 

Trevor  Vernon,  Pupil 
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SNOW 

I  like  walking  in  the  snow  on  my  way  to  the 
dormitory.  I  feel  the  snow  on  my  face  and  ears.  The 
snow  is  white.  I  like  it. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


JANUARY 

We  have  snow  in  January.  We  have  school.  We 
have  cold  weather,  too.  We  have  to  wear  our  coats, 
gloves,  and  boots,  to  keep  dry  and  warm. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


SCHOOL 

I  like  school.  I  dance  to  the  music.  I  also  do  my 
work  in  the  classroom.  I  assemble  wooden  nuts  and 
bolts,  do  puzzles,  and  put  the  pegs  in  the  pegboard. 
I  enjoy  being  in  school. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 
o 

WHO  AM  I? 

My  name  is  Tee  Tee.  My  teacher  is  Miss  Cometa. 
I  am  fine. 

Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 
o 

MY  FAVORITE  SONGS 

I  love  to  sing.  I  like  to  sing  "Happy  Birthday". 
In  the  classroom  I  sing  "The  Farmer  in  the  Dell". 
I  like  listening  to  music. 

Nicholas  Dati,  Pupil 
o 

EASTER 

I  will  go  home  for  Easter.  I  will  see  mommy. 
Mommy  lives  in  Pittsburgh.  I  will  go  up  in  the  air- 
plane. I  will  have  Easter  candy. 

Pat  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


GOING  OUT 

The  bell  choir  went  to  the  Welsh  Valley  Middle 
School.  The  bell  choir  played  four  selections;  so 
did  the  chorus.  We  had  refreshments  before  per 
forming.  I  enjoyed  going  out  very  much. 

Noel  Bouregois,  Pupil 


COATESVILLE 

I  work  on  pot  holders.  I  put  them  in  the  bag.  1 
did  wash  cloths.  We  folded  and  put  them  in  the 
bags.  We  had  soda.  I  had  coke.  We  had  apples.  Mrs 
Ou  took  us  to  Coatesville. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


THE  WORKSHOP 

On  Tuesday  I  went  to  Coatesville.  Noel,  Trevor, 
Linda,  and  Joseph  went  there,  too.  I  am  learning  to 
put  stickers  on  pot  holders.  I  also  worked  on  fold- 
ing wash  cloths.  I  enjoyed  working  there. 

Damaris  Williams,   Pupil 


THE  WEATHER 

Today  is  Friday.  It  is  snowing  hard.  I  set  the 
weather  chart  to  snowy.  I  like  doing  this.  I  make  my 
teacher  happy. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
o — 

FROM  THE  STUDY 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  an  article  entitled  "Is 
Your  Child  Ready  For  School?"  It  was  written  by 
Vivian  Dahl,  Variety  Club  Blind  Babies  Foundation, 
544  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California 
94102.  It  contains  an  interesting  check  list  of  goals 
toward  which  we  work  with  our  pupils  here  at  the 
school.  Although  not  completely  applicable  for  par- 
ents, it  could  be  helpful  because  it  is  simple  and 
specific  in  its  layout.  It  can  be  helpful  to  provide 
continuity  of  procedure  when  the  pupils  are  at  home 
for  vacation  periods. 

The  article  appeared  in  "The  National  News- 
patch"  fall  1984,  published  by  the  Oregon  School 
for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Easter  is  approaching  and  it  is  earlier  this  year 
than  last;  hence  we  include  in  this  issue  our  re- 
minders to  parents  in  regard  to  flight  departure 
arrangements.  It  is  urgent  that  we  receive  all  flight 
tickets  and  information  well  in  advance  of  the  flight 
departure  day.  Easter  falls  on  Sunday,  April  7, 
1985.  Our  pupils  who  fly  leave  on  Thursday,  March 
28,  1985  and  return  on  Thursday,  April  11,  1985.  All 
other  pupils  leave  for  the  Easter  recess  on  Friday, 
March  29  and  return  on  Wednesday,  March  10,  1985. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


I  WAS  SICK 

I  got  sick  on  January  17th.  The  doctor  said  that 
I  was  very  sick.  I  felt  sick  and  hot  and  had  to  sleep. 
I  also  watched  TV,  ate  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner. 

The  nurses  took  good  care  of  me.  When  I  was 
sick  Miss  Cherry,  Mrs.  LaMonica,  Miss  Sandy,  Miss 
Betsy,  Miss  Nancy,  Mrs.  Perry  came  to  see  me. 
While  I  watched  TV  I  watched  the  shows  "Benson", 
"Webster",  "Leave  it  to  Beaver",  "Bewitched"  and 
"Little  House  on  the  Prairie'. 

I  am  all  better  now. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 
o 

MY  TAPE  RECORDER  AND  FAVORITE 
TAPES 

On  my  tape  recorder  I  record  Noel's  playing 
the  piano.  I  also  record  my  favorite  television  shows, 
"The  Price  Is  Right"  and  "Wheel  of  Fortune".  I 
sometimes  record  the  soap  opera  "Days  of  Our 
Lives".  My  favorite  show  to  tape  is  "The  Partridge 
Family".  I  know  all  the  songs  that  they  play;  for 
example,  "I'll  Meet  You  Half  Way"  and  "Doesn't 
Somebody  Want  You?" 


I  also  play  tapes  that  have  been  bought  and 
given  to  me  as  presents.  I  have  Kenny  Rogers,  Don- 
nie  and  Marie,  The  Oakridge  Boys,  Dolly  Parton  and 
the  Osmond  Brothers.  My  favorite  tape  is  of  Crystal 
Gayle. 

I  take  my  tape  recorder  many  places.  I  enjoy 
playing  it  during  class  listening  time  and  in  the 
hall  during  recess.  I  also  take  it  home  where  I  re- 
cord my  family  and  friends. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 

EASTER  VACATION- 1985 

FLIGHT   DEPARTURES 
Thursday,  March  28,  1985 

FLIGHT  RETURNS 
Thursday,  April  11,   1985 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 

We  again  realize  we  have  to  re-state  the  pro- 
cedures for  flight  departures  and  arrivals  at  the 
airport. 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  pupils  to 
the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  purpose; 
and  we  schedule  our  transportation  and  personnel 
to  meet  all  arriving  flight  pupils  at  the  airport  on 
the  particular  date  set  for  that  purpose.  Everyone's 
cooperation  is  sincerely  appreciated.  It  creates  seri- 
ous problems  when  we  do  not  receive  the  necessary 
information  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  Please  read 
carefully  the  paragraphs  below. 

DEPARTURES   FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week  ahead 
of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  pupils,  whether 
they  are  flying  escorted  or  unescorted.  This  will 
permit  the  checking  of  luggage  BEFORE  the 
pupil  goes  to  the  flight  departure  gate  to  board 
the  plane,  as  we  must  now  take  all  unescorted 
pupils  TO  THE  DEPARTURE  GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  pupil's  ultimate  departure  gate)  because  we 
must  turn  the  pupil  over  to  the  escort  at  the 
escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to  know  a 
week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  airline,  flight 
date,  flight  due  time,  flight  number,  and  where 
the  flight  is  coming  from. 

ARRIVALS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the  air- 
line on  which  the  pupil  will  be  arriving,  his 
flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

2.  If  the  pupil  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  es- 
cort's name  and  relationship  to  the  pupil.  We 
need  to  know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is 
checked  or  hand  carried.  The  pupil  will  be  met 
at  his  arrival  gate. 
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THE  CONCEPT  OF  BLINDNESS 
IN  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS 

The  following  information  come:'  from  two 
articles  printed  in  Future  Reflections,  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  Magazine  for  parents  of 
blind  children.  The  titles  are  "Of  Blindness  and 
Limitations"  by  Fred  Schroeder  (March-April-May 
1984)  and  "Blind  Pre-Schoolers  .  .  .  Some  Personal 
Experiences"  by  Susan  Ford   (Oct/Nov  1982). 

Mr.  Schroeder  discusses  the  evolution  of  inde- 
pendent travel,  beginning  with  the  white  cane.  He 
reminds  us  that  at  one  time  the  white  cane  was 
used  as  a  means  of  identifying  blind  travelers  in 
order  to  enable  the  community  to  be  watchful  for 
blind  persons;  however,  over  the  years,  we  have 
begun  to  find  that  relying  on  another  person  for 
safety  has  potentially  disastrous  consequences. 
Blind  people  have  become  increasingly  aware  of 
means  to  provide  for  their  own  safety.  This  is  not 
intended  to  discount  the  reciprocal  responsibility 
of  members  of  the  community  to  be  concerned  for 
one  another. 

The  struggle  to  travel  with  confidence  has  now- 
been  conquered.  At  one  time,  the  ability  to  get  out, 
to  go  downtown  to  the  corner  store,  to  go  where 
they  wanted  was,  for  most  blind  people  a  dream. 
Today,  with  rehabilitation  and,  more  importantly, 
with  a  change  in  the  attitudes  of  blind  people  about 
blindness,  they  can  go  where  they  want  with  self- 
confidence. 

This  change  in  the  conception  of  blindness  is 
something  that  takes  a  long  time.  The  author  dem- 
onstrates this  in  his  own  experience  as  a  blind 
person.  When  he  first  became  blind  he  went  to  a 
rehabilitation  center;  and,  while  there,  learned  to 
use  a  cane.  That  cane  gave  him  a  freedom  he  never 
believed  possible.  He  was  able  to  travel  anywhere 
he  wanted;  and  could  use  all  types  of  public  trans- 
portation as  well  as  cross  major  streets.  He  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  a  self-sufficient,  independent 
blind  person;  however,  his  conception  of  blindness 
was  still  limiting-  him. 

An  experience  in  flying  with  another  blind 
friend  helped  to  bring  about  a  change  in  this  con- 
ception. To  quote  Mr.  Schroeder:  "We  went  up  to 
the  desk  and  the  guy  in  front  of  us  happened  to  be 
going  to  the  same  state.  Jim  paid  attention  to  which 
direction  that  person  went  after  buying  his  ticket. 
That  way  we  knew  which  way  to  start  off,  after 
buying  our  tickets.  We  walked  through  the  airport 
until  we  came  to  a  major  interchange  of  hallways, 
and  Jim  stopped  somebody  to  ask,  "Excuse  me,  which 
way  is  Gate  637?"  We  got  directions  and  headed 
off  down  the  concourse.  After  we  had  walked  a  lo">or 
way,  Jim  stopped  someone  and  said,  "Excuse  me, 
what  gate  is  this?"  The  person  said  "It's  gate  47." 
Then  Jim  said  to  me,  "Well,  we  got  a  ways  to  go 
still!"  We  kept  going  to  gate  637.  We  got  there  and 
the  gate  agent  came  up  and  said  he  would  put  ns 
on  early.  Jim  said  we  would  get  on  with  everybody 
else.  I  thought  to  myself,  I'll  believe  this  when  I  see 
it.  The  Flight  was  called  and  Jim  said  to  me,  "Well, 
with  two  hundred  people  all  going  in  the  same  di- 
rection, it  shouldn't  be  too  hard  to  follow  them  onto 
the  plane."  I  followed  him  and  he  followed  them; 
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and  we  got  on  to  the  plane.  We  got  seated  and  I 
thought,  now  here's  going  to  be  "the  interesting  part 
because  we  were  going  to  land  in  another  city  with 
an  airport  where  neither  of  us  had  been;  but  the 
same  principle  worked. 

We  landed  and  instead  of  waiting  for  the  gate 
agent  to  come  and  get  us,  Jim  said,  "You  know,  if 
we  hurry  up  and  get  off  the  plane  we  can  follow 
these  people;  and,  probably,  out  of  the  two  hundred 
people,  at  least  one  hundred  fifty  will  be  going  to 
get  their  suitcases  so  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
the  baggage  area."  We  got  to  the  baggage  area  and 
I  said,  "Now  we  need  someone  to  help  us  find  our 
bags."  Jim  said,  "You  know  what  your  bag  looks 
like;  so  just  put  your  hand  out  and  when  your  bag 
comes  by  pick  it  up."  I  was  worried  about  getting 
the  wrong  suitcase;  but,  sure  enough,  we  found  our 
bags.  In  the  meantime  we'd  been  paying  attention 
and  could  hear  where  people  were  leaving  the  build- 
ing. We  went  out  front  and  we  got  in  a  cab  and 
left." 

"My  conception  of  blindness  had  changed.  What 
changed  in  my  mind  was  that  what  before  had 
seemed  a  reasonable  way  to  operate  as  a  blind  per- 
son suddenly  changed.  I  realized,  with  some  em- 
barrassment, that  the  way  I  had  been  operating  was 
not  because  that's  just  a  practical,  reasonable  way 
for  a  blind  person  to  function.  After  all,  I  believed 
that  we  blind  people  have  to  be  reasonable  about 
what  we  can  do.  We  shouldn't  be  too  pushy  nor  too 
aggressive.  That's  not  what  I  was  doing.  I  was  lim- 
iting myself  because  I  had  never  questioned  a  self- 
imposed  limitation.    (Schroeder,  p.   5-6). 

Schroeder  believes  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
whether  or  not  he  has  someone  help  him  to  a  plane 
or  whether  he  walks  alone  is  not  the  issue.  The 
issue  is,  as  members  of  society,  what  kind  of  atti- 
tudes we  are  perpetuating  in  our  lives.  When  a 
handicapped  person  stops  to  question  how  he  might 
do  things  on  his  own,  not  just  for  the  sake  of  doing 
them,  but  to  find  out  what  his  abilities  really  are, 
he  promotes  a  positive  attitude  that  he  is  a  normal 
person,  living  a  normal  life  in  an  everyday  sort  of 
way.  The  attitudes  of  the  public  and  the  attitudes 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  public  are  the  only  things 
that  are  going  to  change  peoples'  conception  of 
blindness. 

It  is  his  belief  that  the  challenge  of  all  thus 
handicapped  is  to  create  a  vision  of  themselves  as 
blind  people.  He  feels  that  they  need  to  create  a 
vision  for  themselves  of  what  they  can  accomplish. 
The  progress  that  has  been  made  is  in  large  part 
related  to  blind  persons  joining  as  a  national  move- 
ment. Since  the  founding  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Bllind  forty-two  years  ago,  blind  persons  have 
made  greater  strides  than  at  any  time  in  history. 
The  reason  such  strides  have  been  made  is  that  blind 
people  have  realized  that  they  need  to  take  hold  of 
their  own  future  in  order  to  create  their  own  con- 
ception of  blindness  and  to  share  this  with  society. 
The  battle  against  those,  including  professionals, 
who  would  put  limitations  on  what  blind  people  can 
do  and  accomplish  is  based  upon  fundamental  prin- 
ciple —  who  is  going  to  be  in  control  of  the  lives 
of  the  blind?  Will  it  be  blind  persons  themselves, 
or  will  it  be  the  professionals? 
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Blind  people  have  to  take  hold  of  the  future  and 
make  the  future  what  they  want  it  to  be.  The  blind 
children  of  today  will  be  the  blind  adults  of  tomor- 
row. A  place  must  be  prepared  for  them  in  society. 
"The  future  is  as  bright  as  we  conceive  it  to  be. 
As  we  stretch  our  own  thoughts  and  challenge  our 
routines  and  traditions,  we  will  discover  new  oppor- 
tunities which  will  fulfill  us  as  individuals  and 
collectively  bring  us  first  class  status  in  society. 
We  cannot  allow  our  concepts  of  blindness  nor  the 
concepts  of  those  around  us  to  limit  our  individual 
potentials  or  to  keep  us  from  the  goals  toward  which 
we  strive."  (Schroeder,  p.  9) 

Susan  Ford  in  "Blind  Pre-Schoolers  .  .  .  Some 
Personal  Experiences"  stresses  that  blind  children 
develop  as  other  children  develop.  They  learn  to 
sit  up,  roll  over,  and  all  the  other  things  that  other 
children  do.  Blind  children  do  all  these  things  in 
more  or  less  the  same  way  as  seeing  children.  There 
is  a  tendancy  of  parents  of  a  blind  child  to  leave 
the  child  in  his  crib  where  he  is  safe.  It  can  be 
frightening  to  think  of  a  blind  child  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  where  he  might  bump  his  head  or  other- 
wise hurt  himself;  but  this  is  just  the  thing  that 
should  not  happen.  A  child  needs  to  be  allowed  to 
investigate  the  floor  when  he  is  very  small.  He  can 
be  put  on  a  blanket  on  the  floor,  with  interesting 
toys  close  at  hand,  where  he  is  bound  to  encounter 
them;  and  feel  them  and  learn  about  them.  Let  him 
explore.  Because  he  cannot  see  what  is  going  on  it 
is  important  to  put  toys  in  his  hand,  to  let  him  ex- 
perience with  his  other  senses. 


A  blind  child  will  test  his  parents  and  he  must 
be  expected  to  do  things  for  himself.  All  his  life 
he  is  going  to  have  to  do  this;  and  he  has  to  prove 
it  to  himself  and  to  everyone  else  with  whom  he 
deals.  It  is  particularly  true  of  blind  children  that 
we  have  to  back  off  and  insist  they  do  for  themselves 
and  teach  them  to  do  it. 

Ms.  Ford  mentions  some  things  that  were  troub- 
lesome in  raising  a  blind  child.  One  was  getting  her 
child  from  the  point  of  letting  his  parents  feed  him 
to  feeding  himself.  At  first,  he  had  trouble  chew- 
ing and  would  choke  on  foods.  Because  he  couldn't 
ee  to  know  how  to  chew  he  had  to  be  taught  how 
to  manipulate  his  jaws.  Now,  at  seven,  he  eats  just 
about  everything. 

It  was  also  difficult  to  get  him  to  manipulate 
i  spoon  and  fork.  Now  he  uses  them  very  well.  He 
is  beginning  to  use  a  knife  to  cut  things.  For  a  time 
le  had  a  problem  in  learning  to  use  his  hands  prop- 
erly. He  did  not  know  what  the  pinch  or  grasp  mo- 
ion  was ;  so  before  he  could  learn  to  pick  up  a 
spoon,  he  had  to  learn  to  manipulate  his  fingers 
properly. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  to  show  a  child  what  things 
ire.  He  may  have  a  certain  concept  about  some- 
thing but  it  may  not  be  a  completed  concept.  He 
nay,  for  example,  think  a  bank  is  a  great  big-  build- 
ng  with  slot  on  top;  so  you  have  to  take  him  to  the 
)ank  and  talk  to  him  about  what  you  do  at  the  bank; 
hat  there  are  people  there;  and  that  it  is  a  build- 
ng;  but  you  don't  just  drop  your  money  in  by  climb- 
ng  up  on  the  top  of  the  roof. 


Ms.  Ford  states  "As  the  child  gets  older  he  is 
better  able  to  broaden  his  concepts  and  you  no 
longer  have  to  show  him  everything.  Brent  (the 
author's  son)  wants  to  know  what  a  lion  looks  like. 
I  have  not  found  a  lion  that  I  really  want  him  to 
pet;  so  the  time  has  come  for  him  to  be  able  to 
broaden  his  understanding  and  to  understand  that 
the  lion  is  a  great  big  cat".   (Ford,  p.  26) 

Of  course,  physical  blindness  is  not  the  only  form 
of  blindness  with  which  a  person  may  be  afflicted. 
The  worst  kind  of  blindness  is  spiritual.  We  may 
have  20/20  vision  physically  but  be  blind  to  the 
spiritual  truth  of  God  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Jesus  said  "If  a  blind  man  leads  a  blind  man  both 
will  fall  into  a  pit."  (Matthew  14:44)  Even  Fred 
and  Jim  needed  to  stop  and  ask  for  directions  to  the 
departure  gate.  Even  so  we  need  direction  in  our 
daily  lives.  For  me  this  means  spending  time  daily 
in  prayer  and  in  reading  the  Bible.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  God,  the  author  of  the  Bible,  gives  me  the 
direction   and  guidance  I  need. 

Even  as  Mrs.  Ford,  the  mother,  and  others  care 
for  the  blind,  Jesus  Christ  cares  for  us  and  is  able 
to    cure    our   spiritual    blindness.    "One    thing   I    do 
know.  I  was  blind  but  now  I  see."   (John  9:25) 
Robert  A.  Meyerend,  Teacher 


IS  YOUR  CHILD  READY  FOR  SCHOOL? 

Submitted  by  Vivian  Dahl 

Variety  Club  Blind  Babies  Foundation 

544  Goldgen  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

The  following  check  list  of  the  kinds  of  things 
that  are  expected  of  children  who  are  starting  to 
school  may  be  of  help  to  parents: 

Self -Help   (Independence) 

Wash  and  dry  hands  and  face  and  hang  up  towel. 

Use  a  handkerchief  for  blowing  nose  or  wiping  eyes. 

Put  on  and  remove  outdoor  clothing;  hang  up  jacket 

Take  care  of  toilet  needs,  handling  own  clothing,  etc. 

Feed  himself/herself  without  too  much  assistance. 

Speech  and  Communication 

Speak  clearly  so  that  others  can  understand. 

Ask  questions  about  meaning  of  words,  how  things 

work,  and  what  they  are  for. 
Give  name,  address  and  other  types  of  identification. 

Mobility 

Walk  with  head  up  and  hands  down,  and  without 
shuffling. 

Walk  up  and  down  stairs  unassisted,  one  foot  to  a 
step. 

Move  about  easily  with  a  fair  sense  of  direction. 

Can  he/she  adapt  to  new  surroundings  and  situa- 
tions? 

Does  he/she  have  good  physical  balance  and  self- 
confidence? 

Can  he/she  skip  or  hop  on  one  foot;  jump  off  low 
sten  with  two  feet? 

Play 

Is  he/she  familiar  with  outdoor  equipment,  slide, 
jungle  gym? 

Can  he/she  ride  a  trike,  play  with  wagon,  roller 
skate,  etc.? 

Can  he/she  enter  into  group  activities,  circle  games, 
etc.? 
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Has  he/she  had  experience  with  table  materials 
such  as  clay,  stringing-  beads,  pegboards,  scis- 
sors cutting,  pasting? 

Can  he/she  "make  things"  rather  than  just  tossing 
material  around? 

Can  he/she  listen  to  stories?  Can  he/she  "pretend" 
in  play? 

Maturity 

Can  he/she/leave  home  without  getting  too  upset? 

Can  he/she  follow   directions    and    instructions? 

Does  he/she  have  enough  self-control  to  sit  still 
(briefly),  pay  attention,  cooperate,  respect  the 
rights  of  others,  wait  a  turn,  change  activities, 
follow  a  routine    (to  some  extent)  ? 

Can  he/she  accept  limits  without  too  much  diffi- 
culty? 

Naturally,  not  everything  is  expected  of  every 
child.  These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  ex- 
pected. If  there  are  many  gaps  for  your  child  it  is 
not  a  good  idea  to  start  working  with  a  heavy  hand 
on  these  specific  items,  but  rather  to  work  out  a 
day  to  day  program  which  will  help  the  child  to 
develop  normally  in  growing  independent.  Listed 
below  are  some  suggested  activities : 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Self -Help:  There  is  no  substitute  for  taking  the 
time  every  day  to  help  your  child  to  learn  and 
want  to  learn  to  help  himself/herself.  It  may  take 
more  time  at  first  for  you  to  help  him/her  learn, 
but  it  will  save  you  much  time  later  when  he/she 
learns  to  do  these  things  for  himself/herself. 

2.  Speech  and  Communication:  Children  speak  with 
their  whole  bodies;  sometimes  their  actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  Learn  to  listen  to  the 
meaning  of  what  your  child  is  saying  and  re- 
spond directly  to  this.  If  you  don't  understand 
what  he/she  is  trying  to  say  with  his/her  ac- 
tions, he/she  gets  discouraged  and  his/her  speech 
development  will  be  slower.  Also,  he/she  has  to 
understand  all  kinds  of  things  before  he/she  can 
talk  about  them. 

a.  Practice  watching  your  child  as  he/she 
"listens."  You  can  tell.  Listen  for  what  he/she 
heard.  Then  say,  "Did  you  hear  the  dog  bark 
outside?"  or  "Did  you  hear  that  big  truck  go 
by?"  Participate  with  him/her. 

b.  Practice  making  up  stories  with  him/her 
(stories  which  reconstruct  his/her  experiences 
of  daily  activities  or  special  excursions),  trying 
to  get  him/her  to  help  with  the  story. 

c.  When  he/she  is  ready,  have  a  regular  story 
time,  starting  with  nursery  rhymes  and  going 
up  through  children's  stories  with  those  he/she 
would  be  expected  to  have  heard  before  he/she 
goes  to  school. 

d.  Play  out  stories;  the  child  can  "pretend" 
to  be  different  characters. 

e.  Make  games  up,  like  "Playing  Definitions" 
"What  is  a  chair?"  "A  chair  is  to  sit  on,  etc." 
"What  is  this  made  of?"  "Where  would  you  go? 
—  buy  shoes?") 

3.  Mobility:  Go  for  a  walk  as  frequently  as  pos- 
sible; provide  opportunities  for  running  in  a 
large  safe  area  of  a  park;  call  attention  to 
"echoes"    so   that   obstacle   perception    is    under- 
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stood;  opportunities  for  jnfmping  off  low  boxes 
or  steps ;  opportunities  and  encouragement  in 
hopping  on  one  foot  for  balance  and  control; 
lots  of  physical  activities  and  exercises  of  all 
kinds  for  well  rounded  muscular  development; 
hang  onto  broom  handle  while  being  lifted  and 
then  using  this  skill  on  playground  equipment; 
swimming;  moving  large  boxes  and  boards,  push- 
ing loaded  wheelbarrows;  walking  up  an  incline 
board;  complete  mastery  of  going  up  and  downj 
steps,  slide  ladders,  etc.;  "going  everywhere' 
with  you  so  that  he/she  is  used  to  new  and  dif- 
ferent places. 

4.  Play:  Go  to  playgrounds;  nursery  school  expe 
riences;  have  a  regular  time  for  quiet  or  table 
activities  each  day;  set  up  a  rough  "play  store"! 
activity  and  other  kinds  of  games  which  play 
out  the  kinds  of  experiences  that  are  familiars 
to  the  child;  rig  up  a  rope  to  climb  with  knots 
at  intervals;  arrange  to  have  several  children; 
together  during  play  periods;  remember  that 
child's  play  is  his/her  "real  life"  in  which  he/ 
she  imitates  the  things  that  he/she  is  aware  or 
in  the  grown-up  world.  So,  he/she  must  have 
these  experiences  and  be  aware  of  what  goes  or 
before  he/she  can  play  it  out  (like  the  little  giri 
who  plays  "house") ;  teach  to  throw  and  cater, 
and  bounce  balls,  bean  bags. 

5.  Maturity:  Encourage  your  child  to  "help"  yoi 
with  household  tasks  (all  kinds,  every  day).  Rec 
ognize  that  all  children  want  limits,  but  that  ii 
you  keep  changing  they  can't  know  what  yo 
really  expect.  Your  child  will  still  love  you  ever 
if  you  say  "no."  Don't  let  temper  tantrums  paj 
dividends.  Have  a  routine  so  that  the  chile 
knows  better  what  is  going  to  happen.  Have  con 
fidence  in  your  child.  Expect  enough,  but  no 
too  much.  Plan  activities.  Share  more. 

6.  Miscellaneous  Activities: 

a.  Pouring  liquids  (best  done  in  bathtub)  — 
From  pitcher  to  cup  or  cup  to  cup,  learning 
"full,"  "half-full,"  "running  over",  "a  little,' 
etc. 

b.  Following  instructions:  First,  one  com 
mand  —  "Put  the  keys  on  the  table";  then  two  — 
"Pick  up  the  keys  from  the  table  and  put  then 
on  the  desk";  then  three  —  "Take  keys  fron 
table,  put  on  desk,  then  come,  sit  down." 

c.  Learning  differences  and  similaritie; 
through  play  materials  and  household  objects 
Different     size    things:     larger,     smaller    balls 

longer,   shorter   sticks. 
Different  weights:   heavier,  lighter. 
Different  materials:  metal,  wood,  plastic,  cloth 

etc. 
Different  shapes:  round,  square,  triangle,  irregu 

lar,  sharp,  pointed,  etc. 
Different    textures:    rough,    smooth,    slick,   silky 

fuzzy,  etc. 
Different  consistencies:  thick,  thin,  runny,  firm 
Different  smells:  spicy,  fruit,  sour,  flowers,  etc 
Different  distances:    close,  far,   a   long  ways, 

little  ways,  a  foot,  yard,  mile. 
Different  directions:  left,  right,  straight  ahead 

behind,  above,  below,  on  top,  under,  up,  down 

etc. 


Different  temperatures:  colder,  warmer,  etc. 

Getting  a  sense  of  time:  a  little  while,  a  few 
minutes,  five  minutes  (set  timer) ;  an  hour 
or  two  hours  or  4:00  (set  alarm) ;  later,  morn- 
ing, afternoon,  evening,  day,  night,  the  days 
of  week,  months  of  year;  the  time  that  things 
happen  pretty  regularly;  the  days  of  week 
that  special  things  happen,  etc. 

Getting  a  sense  of  numbers:  "Put  three  spoons 
on  the  table";  "Here  are  three  cookies"; 
"Two  ears  but  only  one  nose";  counting  steps 
going  up  or  down;  "Here  are  two  pieces  of 
candy,  one  for  you  and  one  for  June,"  etc. 
NOT  just  counting. 

d.  Folding:  paper,  towels,  handkerchiefs, 
napkins,  etc. 

e.  Water  play:  pouring,  using  sprinkler, 
floating  things,  squeezing  sponges  or  clothes, 
blowing  bubbles,  using  squirt  gun,  etc. 


f.  Sand  and  dirt  play:  digging,  filling  con- 
tainers, straining,  collecting  rocks,  mixing  sand 
or  dirt  and  water,  etc. 

g.  Helping  with  housework:  dusting,  washing 
woodwork  and  tile  with  sponge,  mopping  up 
spilled  things,  washing  off  table,  raking  leaves 
in  yard,  etc. 

h.  Regular  chores:  Helping  care  for  pet; 
hanging  up  coat;  picking  up  toys;  setting  or 
clearing  table;  running  errands. 

i.  Helping  with  cooking:  squeezing  oranges, 
cracking  nuts,  stirring  batter. 

j.  Sorting  for  size:  buttons,  beans,  beads, 
blocks. 

k.  Posture:  Learning  to  stand  still  and  hold 
a  bean  bag  on  head;  stretching  arms  out  straight, 
up  over  head,  down  at  sides;  bending  over  and 
touching  floor  without  bending  knees;  sitting 
quietly  with  back  straight  against  wall. 

ETC.     ETC.     ETC. 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing  the 
following  language:  "I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $ (or 

"       per  cent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks 

and  bonds ")  to  be  used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on 

behalf  of  its  muitihandicapped  blind  children". 


Compensation 

Brighter  is  the  sunset  glory 
When  a  cloud  reflects  the  light; 
Without  rain  there  is  no  rainbow, 
And   no   star  without  the  night. 

There  are  thorns  on  every   rosebush, 
But  the  rose  -  how  wondrous  fair! 
There  are  shadows  in  a   painting 
That   the  artist  placed  with   care. 

Would   the  oak  have  strength   and   beauty 
If  it  had   not  braved  the  storm? 
Would  the  pearl  without  the  sand  grain 
Have  attained  its  lustrous  form? 

Life  brings  rain  as   well  as  sunshine; 
May  our  cares  a  blessing  be 
To  help  us  meet  the  needs  of  others 
With    understanding   sympathy. 


Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  MARCH,  1 985  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECiATlVENESS    Ginger   Miller 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION   Joseph    Farlow 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION   Ondaria  McLaughlin 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   Damaris  Williams 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY ...Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of   her  way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Trevor  Vernon 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Jacqueline  Nichols 

(means   what   she   says  and   does) 

APPLICATION   Jonathan    Echorst 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he   has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS .Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Joseph   Farlow 

(performs   thoroughly  any  task  assigned   to   him) 

COURAGE  Joyce  Hunt 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Noel  Bourgeois 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Carol  Gerstenmaier 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS  Cindy  Alessi 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Jackie   Andonian 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate   composition   by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to   our  work   and  to   inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of    what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on   South  Valley  Road   in   Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

Cover  Story 

JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES 

1874-1967 

September  9,  1974  was  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  the 
founder  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind, 
Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  Doctor  Greaves  (nee  Jessie 
Royer)  was  born  in  Trappe,  Pennsylvania,  a  sev- 
enth generation  descendant  of  the  Reyer  (later 
Royer)  family  which  had  immigrated  from  Germany 
and  had  built  a  home  at  a  fording  place  on  the 
Schulylkill  River.  The  subsequent  community  be- 
came known  by  the  name  Royersford. 

The  Royer  Greaves  School  was  begun  in  1921 
and  was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Royer,  the 
father,  and  for  Harry  E.  Greaves,  the  well-known 
artist  husband  of  this  skilled,  intuitive  teacher, 
who  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  our  special  field  of  ed- 
ucation —  the  teaching  and  training  of  blind  chil- 
dren who  have  one  or  more  additional  handicaps. 

If  she  could  but  know,  Dr.  Greaves'  philosophy 
and  visionary  (always  practical)  aims  for  the  edu- 
cation of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  have  now 
been  adopted  by  educators  throughout  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  increasingly,  in  many,  many  re- 
gions across  the  country  and  across  the  sea;  as  today 
witnesses  the  wide  and  deep  concern  that  all  chil- 
dren have  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  their  fullest. 
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In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone  in  her| 
belief  that  retarded  blind  children  were  capable  off 
profiting    from    instruction    and    were    also    capable! 
of  becoming  individuals  who  could  fit  comfortably 
into  the  lives  of  their  families  and  their  communi- 
ties.  Many   of   her  former   pupils   and   many  of   the 
school's    more    recent    pupils    have    attained    to,    at 
least  partial  financial  independence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school  (unique  for 
years  and  years)  to  note  the  latter  day  recognition 
of  the  current  planning  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  multi-handicapped  blind  children  — ■  an  evolu- 
tion and  revolution  in  the  field  of  special  education. 

The  school  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  the  making 
of  this  history  (past,  present  and  future). 
o 

Easter  Party 

Party  time.  I  like  candy.  I  like  jelly  beans. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
o 

Spring 

Spring  is  here.  I  like  the  warm  weather  because 
I  can  go  out  and  play  outside. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 
o 

Easter  Eggs 

I  like  to  color  my  Easter  eggs  purple  and  green. 
I  enjoyed  eating  my  Easter  egg. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pup'! 


iaster  Co 

I  like  Easter  because  Mommy  and  Daddy  give  me 
lots  of  Easter  candy.  I  love  to  eat  my  Easter  candies. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 

I 


Happiness 


Happiness  in  this  world,  whe.i  it  comes, 
comes  incidentally.  Make  it  the  object 
of  pursuit,  and  it  leads  us  a  wild-goose 
chase,  and  is  never  attained.  Follow 
some  other  object,  and  very  possibly  we 
may  find  that  we  have  caught  happi- 
ness withoul  dreaming  of  it. 
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FROM  THE  STUDY  .  .  . 

Subsequent  to  the  writing  of  our  annual  Visitors' 
Day  letter  in  which  was  indicated  the  need  for  new 
classroom  furniture  for  our  pupils,  a  much  more 
urgent  need  has  been  realized — this  in  respect  to 
fire  safety. 

For  many  years,  the  school  has  had  a  satisfactory 
fire  alarm  system.  Now,  however,  to  insure  maxi- 
mum safety  for  the  pupils,  the  system  must  be  altered 
and  updated;  hence  we  plan  to  direct  all  Visitors' 
Day  contributions  to  assist  in  this  vital  area. 

As  always  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  friends 
of  the  school  for  their  continuing  generosity  and 
kindness  toward  our  blind  boys  and  girls. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


At  Home  and  In  School 

At  home  I  play  with  my  dishes.  I  play  with  my 
Lego  set  and  my  wooden  beads  I  got  for  Christmas. 
When  I  am  home  I  put  Josette  (my  doll)  to  bed  in 
her  blue  basket.  I  put  Max  (my  dog)  down  in  the 
basement.  He  sleeps  on  his  blanket. 

In  school  my  classmates  are  busy  doing  work. 
Tawanna  is  putting  pegs  in  the  holes.  Jonathan  is 
playing  with  balls.  Maurice  is  making  a  puzzle.  Nick 
is  working  with  nuts  and  bolts.  Jackie  is  reading 
her  book.  Damaris  is  working  on  her  braille.  Ginger 
is  matching  words  and  pictures.  I  am  learning  to 
play  the  bells  in  music. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Easter  Vacation 

I  am  going  home  on  Friday  at  3:45  p.m.  My  dad 
is  coming  to  pick  me  up.  My  mom  is  working.  When 
I  get  home  I  will  listen  to  "Sesame  Street".  I  like 
the  Cookie  Monster  and  Big  Bird.  I  will  listen  to 
Neil  Diamond. 

I  will  see  my  mom  and  dad.  I  will  be  happy  to 
be  in  my  own  room  upstairs.  That  is  where  I  sleep. 


Life   Begins   Each 
Morning 

Life  begins  anew,  each  morning; 

All  before  has  passed  away, 
While  the  night  restores,  through  magic, 

Strength  to  start  another  day. 

Every  care  and  disappointment — 
Which  have  troubled  much  before, 

Night  has  hidden  in  oblivion — 
As  it  closed  its  darkened  door. 

Leave  them  there — as  light  of  dawning 
Shows  the  hope  of  new-born  day, 

Open  not  the  door  behind  you-  - 
But,  go  forward  on  your  way. 


I  have  a  sister  named  Tammy.  She  is  six  years 
old.  I  am  sixteen  years  old. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
o 

Records 

Linda  and  I  had  a  good  time  playing  records.  We 
played  The  Partridge  Family,  Donny  and  Marie, 
Sonny  and  Cher,  Kenny  Rogers  and  The  Beach  Boys. 
I  like  to  learn  songs  from  the  records. 

After  listening  to  the  records  I  listen  to  the  TV. 
I  like  "The  Price  Is  Right",  "The  Wheel  of  Fortune", 
"Name  That  Tune",  and  "Tic  Tac  Dough". 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 
o 

Easter 

Easter  is  the  time  when  we  celebrate  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  Jesus  died  on  the  cross;  then  He 
rose  from  the  dead. 

In  school  we  dyed  eggs.  We  had  a  party.  Mrs. 
Zeien  brought  us  gifts  and  candies.  Miss  Gloria 
brought  Easter  baskets  filled  with  jelly  beans, 
chocolate  candies  and  marshmallow  bunnies.  I  had 
a  good  time. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 
o 

Blue 

I  string  blue  beads.  I  have  a  blue  shirt.  I  like 
blue. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 
o 

My  School 

I  am  learning  to  read  words  and  numbers  in 
school.  I  am  also  learning  different  kinds  of  coins 
and  money. 

We  had  a  birthday  party  for  Nick  on  Monday. 
We  all  had  some  candy.  I  had  a  good  time. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 

Toy 

I  want  a  toy.  I  like  "Big  Bird".  I  play  with  "Big 
Bird"  in  the  dormitory. 

Twanna  Bean,  Pupil 


My  Birthday 

My  birthday  is  almost  in  spring.  It  is  on  March 
17.  I  will  be  twenty-one  years  old.  Mrs.  Zeien  gave 
me  a  present.  She  gave  me  a  round  bell.  I  like  it. 

Nicholas  Dati,  Pupil 
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Credo 

I  wish  to  be  simple,  honest,  frank,  na- 
tural, clean  in  mind  and  body,  unaffect- 
ed, ready  to  say  "I  do  not  know,"  if  so 
it  be,  to  meet  all  men  on  absolute  equal- 
ity, to  face  any  obstacle  and  meet  ev- 
ery difficulty  unabashed  and  unafraid — 
to  cultivate  the  hospitable  mind  and  the 
receptive   heart. — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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NURSING  CARE 
OF  MULTI-HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Continuation  of  PART  VII 

Retrolental  Fibroplasia  (now  called  retinopathy 
of  prematurity)  is  a  disease  of  premature  infants 
and  causes  retinal  detachment  in  its  more  advanced 
stages.  The  disease  rarely  occurs  unless  oxygen  is 
administered  to  the  premature  infant. 

The  disease  occurs  in  these  infants  because  the 
retinal  vasculative  has  not  completely  developed.  If 
premature  birth  occurs,  the  normal  vacularization 
of  the  retina  usually  occurs  after  birth ;  unless  oxy- 
gen must  be  given  to  save  the  infant's  life.  High 
arterial  oxygen  tension  will  cause  contraction  of 
the  small  peripheral  arterial  tree.  When  normal 
oxygen  tension  returns,  these  vessels  respond  by 
overgrowth  of  vascular  and  fibrous  tissue  result- 
ing in  traction  on  the  retina. 

Prevention  is  the  best  treatment.  This  requires 
repeated  arterial  oxygen  calculations  on  any  pre- 
native  infant  under  oxygen  therapy;  but  there  is 
not  satisfactory  clinical  method  of  evaluating  ar- 
terial oxygen  tension.  Blood  absorption  is  depend- 
ent on  the  maturity  of  the  lung  tissue;  thus,  oxygen 
concentration  of  the  inspired  air  is  unreliable.  Surg- 
ical repair  of  localized  peripheral  detachments  is 
effective.  The  massive  total  detachments  have  been 
generally   untreatable. 

Although  children  with  the  dragged  disc  will 
have  side  vision,  no  treatment  is  available  to  im- 
prove the  central  (reading)  vision.  The  nurse  in 
the  premature  infant  intensive  care  unit  makes  fre- 
quent arterial  oxygen  calculations  being  sure  the 
readings  are  as  ordered  by  the  doctor,  in  order  to 
prevent  this  disease.  This  disease  is  not  as  common 
as  it  was  years  ago. 

Any  opacification  within  the  eye  lens  is  called 
a  cataract,  regardless  of  its  location.  Most  catar- 
acts occur  as  gradual  senile  change  and  the  reason 
for  development  is  poorly  understood.  Some  diseases 
are  associated  with  high  incidence  of  cataract  (e.g., 
diabetes).  Congenital  cataracts  are  commonly  as- 
sociated with  certain  diseases  (e.g.,  rubella).  The 
other  cause  is  trauma.  If  the  lens  capsule  is  torn, 
as  by  a  penetrating  foreign  body,  or  even  damaged 
by  severe  blunt  trauma  of  the  surface  of  the  eye, 
a  cataract  will  develop.  The  major  symptom  is  a 
painless  progressive  loss  of  vision.  Glare  is  a  minor 
symnfom.   Pain   occurs   only   if   the    cataract   causes 

(1)  marked  swelling  of  the  lens,  which  upsets  the 
normal  flow  of  aqueous,  causing  acute  glaucoma,  or 

(2)  rarely,  an  iritis  due  to  toxins,  released  by  the 
lens.  Indication  for  surgery  is  determined  by  the 
physician  after  a  thorough  examination.  If  the  pa- 
tient cannot  perform  normal  activities  according  to 
his  visual  needs  the  cataract  is  removed. 

There  are  two  basic  techniques  for  cataract  re- 
moval; intracapsular  and  extracapsular.  Nursing 
care  includes  instilling  eyedrop  medications  as  or- 
dered, teaching  of  hospital  routine  procedures,  mon- 
itoring postoperative  limitation  of  patient's  activi- 
ties, patching  the  eye(s)  as  ordered,  and  helping  the 
patient  wear  eye  glasses  or  contact  lenses  as  pre- 
scribed. 

Infants  with  congenital  cataracts  are  receiving 
distorted   views   of   their  environments.    Since    each 
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disability  is  unique,  retardation  in  visual  growth 
must  be  assessed  individually.  The  five  to  six  week 
old  baby  appears  to  look  at  his  mother's  face  and 
the  hairline;  but  probably  sees  only  form.  By  eight 
to  nine  weeks  the  baby  is  noticing  his  mother's  eyes 
and  thus  is  said  to  have  developed  a  mental  repre- 
sentation of  what  a  human  face  looks  like.  The  new 
baby  is  able  to  differentiate  between  light  and 
dark.  Babies  have  visual  pursuit  movements  when 
only  days  old  and  thus  follow  a  brightly  colored 
object.  Seven  to  eight  weeks  pass  before  the  infant 
has  binocular  fixation.  At  sixteen  weeks  the  baby 
is  seen  to  begin  to  accommodate  and  focus  on  both 
near  and  far  objects.  This  accommodation  ability 
is  not  complete  until  age  four  months. 

Cataract  surgery  may  be  performed  as  early  as 
three  months  of  age.  This  is  the  time  when  normally 
a  baby  smiles  at  a  human  face.  Attachment  to  the 
mother  does  not  occur  until  around  seven  months 
of  age.  Signs  of  separation  grief  for  the  mother 
then  follow  one  month  later;  therefore,  primary 
nursing  care  or,  if  possible,  rooming  in  for  the 
mother  permits  the  baby  to  have  support  in  a  new 
and  strange  circumstance.  This  will  assist  the  baby 
to  develop  and  deal  with  his  surgery  in  a  positive 
way;  and,  according  to  the  advocates  of  attachment 
behavior,  would  be  supportive  care  during  this 
phase  of  the  baby's  life. 

Postoperatively  the  baby's  vital  signs  should  be 
monitored,  and  protective  mitts  should  be  worn  on 
the  baby's  arms  and  hands  to  prevent  the  infant 
from  touching  his  eye  dressings.  Any  increase  in 
intraocular  pressure  should  be  prevented;  there- 
fore, crying  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Mother's 
rocking  and  patting  help  prevent  crying. 

Babies  show  sensitivity  to  pain  by  being  irrit- 
able, by  crying,  or  by  not  sleeping  well.  Medication 
to  relieve  pain  should  be  given  if  indicated;  and  a 
barbituate  may  be  given  to  keep  the  baby  relaxed 
and  resting  quietly.  Eyedrops  or  eye  ointments, 
usually  a  steroid  or  antibiotic,  along  with  a  dilating 
medication,  are  ordered  postoperatively.  Clean  eye- 
patches  and  protective  shields  should  be  placed  on 
the  baby  after  each  instillation  of  medication. 
Patching  prevents  irritation  from  light  and  thus 
may  prevent  some  crying.  Cataracts  in  infants  are 
decreased  as  prenatal  care  includes  a  screening  for 
rubella  antibody.  The  rubella  vacine  has  been  avail- 
able for  many  years  and  is  a  mandatory  immuni- 
zation. 

Conjuctivities  is  an  inflammation  of  the  conjun- 
citiva,  resulting  from  an  allergy,  a  bacterial,  viral 
or  rickettsial  infection  or  physical  or  chemical 
trauma.  Clinical  manifestations  are  redness,  pain, 
edema  (swelling),  lacrimation,  discharge  (muscus 
or  watery),  and  pruritus  (itching).  Treatment  and 
nursing  management  include  applying  warm  com- 
presses three  to  four  times  a  day,  removing  discharge, 
instilling  eyedrops  or  eye  ointment  prescribed  by  a 
physician.  Hands  must  be  washed  before  and  after 
treatments  to  prevent  dissemination  of  the  infection 
to  the  other  eye  or  to  other  persons.  Restrict  one 
washcloth  and  towel  to  the  infected  eye  and  change 
it  frequently.  Isolation  is  also  indicated,  especially 
among  multi-handicapped  children  in  order  to  pre- 
vent spreading  of  the  infection. 

Rebecca  dinger,  R.N. 
School  Nurse  Supervisor 
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NURSING  CARE 
OF  MULTI-HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Continuation   of  PART  VIII 

lassification  of  Hearing  Loss 

1.  Conductive  loss  —  a  hearing  loss  due  to  an 
npairment  of  the  outer  or  middle  ear  or  both.  If 
ausitive  problem  cannot  be  corrected,  a  hearing 
jid  may  help. 

2.  Sensorineural  (perceptive)  loss — ■  a  hearing 
pss  due  to  disease  of  the  inner  ear  or  nerve  path- 
jays;  sensitivity  to  and  discrimination  of  sounds 
li  impaired.  Hearing  aids  usually  are  helpful. 

3.  Combined  hearing  loss —  a  combination  of  the 
bove. 

4.  Psychogenic  hearing  loss  —  usually  a  mani- 
festation of  an  emotional  disturbance  and  unrelated 
b  evident  structural  changes  in  the  hearing  mech- 
inisms.  Loss  is  often  total  but  without  physical 
(asis ;  thus  patient  may  suddenly  recover. 

;ar  Hygiene 

1.  Avoid  putting  bobby  pins,  matches,  tooth- 
licks,  etc.  into  the  external  auditory  canal;  the 
|anger  is  possible  infection  and  damage  to  the 
ftrdrum.  Many  physicians  even  object  to  the  use 
t  Q-tips. 

I  2.  To  remove  wax  deposits,  instill  three  to  four 
pops  of  Debrox  twice  a  day  for  three  to  four  days; 
ifter  the  fourth  day,  irrigate  the  ear  canal  gently 
ith  warm  water. 

3.  During  an  upper  respiratory  infection,  avoid 
fgorous  blowing  of  the  nose  since  a  middle  ear 
ifection  can  result. 

4.  In  the  presence  of  an  ear  infection,  take  pre- 
uitions  when  swimming  —  either  avoid  this  sport 
'.  insert  a  lamb's  wool  plug  into  the  ear  canal.  It 

preferable  not  to  get  the  head  wet. 

5.  Decibels  (dB)  is  the  unit  of  measurement  of 
jund   intensity.  Example:     a.   leaves    rustling   in    a 

eeze  —  ten  decibels;  b.  ordinary  conversation  — 
fty  decibels;  c.  noisy  subway  —  eighty  decibels; 
jet  plane  Tone  hundred  feet  away)  —  one  hun- 
■ed  decibels.  Individuals  react  differently  to  noise, 
ulti-handicapped  children  especially  with  mental 
tardation,  hearing  problems,  behavior  problems, 
id  brain  damage  problems  have  definite  negative 
id  positive  reactions  to  both  soft  and  loud  noises, 
he  teaching  environment  for  these  children  should 
;  quiet  with  the  teacher  speaking  in  a  calm  voice, 
he  noise  level  in  the  home  should  not  exceed  thirtv- 
ve  to  forty  decibels.  Very  loud  electrical  music 
.n  damage  hearing.  Protective  muffs  are  record- 
ended  in  work  areas  where  the  noise  level  exteeds 
?hty  to  eighty-five  decibels. 

Rebecca  dinger,  R.N. 
School  Nurse  Supervisor 
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The    Othet    Fellow 

Don't  think  when  you  have  troubles 

That  your  neighbor  goes  scot-free 
Because  he  shows  a  smiling  front 

And  battles  cheerfully. 
No,  man!  He,  too,  has  troubles, 

But  herein  the  difference  lies: 
While  you   go  idly  moping  'round 

The  other  fellow  tries. 

Don't  envy  other  people; 

Maybe,   if  the  truth  you  knew, 
You'd  find  their  burdens  heavier  far 

Than  is  the  case  with  you. 
Because  a  fellow,  rain  or  shine, 

Can  show  a  smiling  face, 
Don't  think  you'd  have  an  easier  time 

If  you  could  take  his  place. 

'Tis  hope  and  cheery  courage 

That  incite  one  to  retrieve 
One's  past  mistakes,  to  start  afresh, 

To  dart  and  to  achieve. 
So  smile,  and  if  perchance  you  light 

The  spark  of  hope  anew 
In  some  poor  sad  and  burdened  heart, 

All  honor  be  to  you! 
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MOTHER'S  LAST  STITCHES 

HAD  been  finding  fault  with  some  sewing 
which  my  mother  had  done  for  me,  when 
Aunt  Ruth  called  me  aside,  and  told  me  a 
story  which  I  now  pass  on  to  other  girls. 

"When  I  was  much  younger  than  at  pres- 
ent," said  Aunt  Ruth,  "I  was  one  day  finding 
fault  with  a  garment  which  my  mother  was  making 
for  me.  It  was  not  just  as  I  wanted  it,  and  I  told 
her  so  in  no  very  gracious  mood.  Poor,  patient  mother 
had  tried  hard  to  please  me,  and  she  sighed  heavily 
as  she  took  the  garment  from  me,  and  turned  it  over 
in  perplexity.  At  length  she  said,  'Ruth,  I  am  afraid 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  suit  you.  I  have  done  my 
best,  and  really  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  think  the 
garment  ill  made.' 

"  'It  is  beautifully  done,  so  far  as  the  sewing  goes, 
but  can  you  not  see  that  it  lacks  style?'  I  replied. 

"  'I  did  not  myself  like  to  sew,  and  thought  I  had 
out  showing  any  displeasure ;  but  I  could  see  that  she 
was  very  weary.  She  appeared  to  be  thinking  in- 
tently, and  after  a  few  moments  said,  'If  you  could 
wait,  a  few  days,  I  could  get  Hester  Ann  to  come  and 
help  me.' 

"Hester  Ann  was  Hester  Ann  Brown,  the  village 
dressmaker.  We  seldom  employed  her  in  our  family 
on  account  of  our  limited  means,  and  generally  I 
liked  my  mother's  work  as  well  as  hers. 

"  'I  cannot  see  that,  my  child,'  she  answered,  with- 
no  time,  with  my  school  work  and  my  music  lessons 
to  prepare.  I  did  not  stop  to  think  where  mother's 
time  came  from.  She  was  always  so  willing  to  help 
me,  and  I  accepted  her  great  kindness  as  a  matter  of 
course.  So  it  was  not  strange  that  I  replied,  'I  don't 
want  Hester  Ann  to  do  it;  besides,  I  cannot  wait. 
You  could  have  given  my  blouse  a  little  more  style, 
mamma,  you  know  you  could.' 

*  "It  was  seldom  that  I  spoke  so  unkindly  to  her, 
but  I  had  set  my  heart  on  having  the  blouse  exactly 
as  I  had  planned.  Mother  turned  her  head,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  then  said,  'Don't  cry,  mamma; 
but  you  cannot  know 
how     disappointed     I  IN  EL^w 
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was  better  suited  to  my  liking,  and  I  said,  'You  will 
get  it  right,  after  all,  mamma.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
pleased  with  it  too.  I  am  planning  on  wearing  that 
blouse  at  a  party  to  be  given  by  Mary  Jones  and  am 
very  particular  how  it  is  made.' 

"She  smiled  a  low,  sweet  smile,  but  her  face  again 
took  on  the  same  weary,  anxious  look,  and  I  had  the 
grace  to  ask.  'Can  you  not  put  away  this  work  to« 
night,  and  finish  it  tomorrow?' 

"  'No,  dear.  Tomorrow  will  be  full  of  other  duties. 
Some  things  have  been  put  off  too  long  already.' 

"So  I  kissed  her,  and  retired.  In  the  morning  my 
mother  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed.  She  called  me 
to  her  and  said,  'Ruth,  I  almost  finished  the  work. 
When  I  feel  a  little  better,  I  will  take  the  few  last 
stitches.  My  strength  gave  out  entirely  last  night.' 
"Those  last  stitches  were  never  taken.  The  blouse 
was  a  bright-colored  one,  and  I  never  wore  it.  Some 
one  laid  it  away  just  as  it  dropped  from  mother's 
hand,  and  Hester  Ann  came  to  make  a  black  dress 
for  me.  Mother  never  left  her  bed  and  never  finished 
the  blouse. 

"I  was  very  remorseful,  and  my  friends  tried  to 
comfort  me,  saying  that  mother  had  long  been  a  frail 
woman.  But  a  frail  woman  overworked,  and  a  frail 
woman  helped  over  hard  places,  are  conditions  widely 
apart." 

Here  Aunt  Ruth  could  not  speak  for  the  choke  in 
her  voice.  When  she  did  speak,  it  was  to  say,  "Anna, 
come  with  me." 

I  followed  her  to  the  garret,  and  opening  an  old 
trunk,  she  took  up  a  bright-colored  blouse,  belonging 
to  the  fashion  of  other  days,  and  showed  me  a  needle 
rusted  in  the  fold  upon  the  sleeve.  The  cloth  had 
faded  somewhat  from  the  long  time  it  had  reposed 
in  the  trunk.  I  began  to  pull  it  out,  but  she  said, 
"Leave  it  where  I  have  left  it.  It  is  only  a  rusty 
needle,  but  it  has  done  much  to  cure  me  of  selfish- 
ness and  it  is  just  possible  that  you  may  need  a  lea- 
son  from  it  also." 

I  could  not  be   angry  with 


am. 

"That  night  be- 
fore I  retired  I  looked 
into  the  sewing  room 
to  say  good  night  to 
mother.  I  saw  that 
she  was  very  pale, 
.and  that  her  hands 
trembled;  but  I  saw, 
too  that  the  work 
which  she  had  ripped-"1 
•ut     and     done     over 
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dear  Aunt  Ruth,  sha 
is  so  gentle,  and  I 
knew  it  was  mora 
than  possible  that  I 
needed  a  lesson.  I 
hurried  downstairs  as 
fast  as  I  could,  an(* 
when  I  had  found 
mother  I  put  my 
arms  around  her  neck 
and  said,  "Mamma,  1 
was  so  unreasonably 
particular.  I  wish 
you  would  forgive 
me  this  time." 


mm 


Greatest  of  Earth  Pay  Tribute  to  Mother 


APOLEON  said:  "The  future  of  the  child  is 
always  the  work  of  the  mother."  And  we 
realize  how  true  this  is  if  we  read  what  some 
famous  sons  and  daughters  have  said  of  their 
mothers  and  what  influence  the  mother 
seemed  to  have  on  their  careers.  A  striking 
example  is  that  of  Victor  Hugo  and  his  mother. 
When  he  was  born  his  life  was  despaired  of  by  all 
except  her.  She  was  determined  he  should  live  and 
gave  him  the  name  of  Victor  Marie,  and  her  de- 
termination won  out,  for  within  six  weeks  he  was  well 
on  the  way  to  recovery.  Never  did  she  give  up  hope 
of  Victor  Hugo's  success  in  life  and  one  writer  tells  us 
that  she  looked  forward  with  the  greatest  confidence 
to  the  future  of  her  son,  holding  that  "he  might  with 
even  greater  justice  than  Foquet  adopt  as  his  device 
ths  words,  "To  what  may  I  not  rise?"  And  Victor 
Hugo  was  devoted  to  his  mother,  but  like  many  moth- 
ers, she  did  not  live  to  see  his  first  great  success,  for 
she  died  just  one  year  too  soon. 

To  all  of  us  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his 
mother  is  familiar.  We  know  how,  through  all  her 
great  struggle,  she  managed  to  impart  what  she  knew 
of  the  Bible  and  the  little  education  she  had  to  her  son. 
And  we  know  how 
hard  it  was  for 
Abraham  Lincoln 
to  see  his  father 
put  his  mother  into 
p.  green  pine  box 
and  bury  her,  and 
how  he  grieved  for 
three  months  until 
his  father  brought 
a  parson  from  Ken- 
tucky to  preach  the 
permon  and  to  con- 
duct the  proper 
service  for  the 
dead. 

•  Frances  W  i  1  - 
lard's  devotion  to 
her  mother  is  one 
of  the  most  beau- 
tiful parts  of  her 
life.  Truly  Fran- 
ces Willard  inher- 
ited her  greatness 
of  thought  and  her 
determination  t  o 
mcceed  from  her 
mother.  When  as 
a  young  teacher 
shewrote :  "I  thank 
Cod  for  my  mother 
as  for  no  other 
trif t  of  his  bestow- 
ing. My  nature  is 
so  woven  in  hers 
that  I  almost  think 
it  would  be  death 
for  me  to  have 
the  bond  severed 
and    one   so    much 


\^ 


But  mightier  power  and  stronger 
Man  from  his  throne  has  hurled, 

For  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
Is  the  man  that  rules  the  world. 


myself  gone  over  the  river.     Throughout  the  day  my 
thoughts  are  of  her." 

That  bond  was  severed  and  Frances  Willard  lived 
just  six  years  after  that  mother  had  "gone  over  the 
river."  Her  last  words  were,  "I've  crept  in  with 
mother  and  it  is  the  same  beautiful  world  and  th. 
same  people;  remember  that — it's  just  the  same." 

Another  mother  who  h'ved  to  see  her  hopes  in  hei 
child  materialized  was  George  Washington's  mother. 
George  Washington  Park  Custis  tells  us  that  "the 
mother  held  in  reserve  an  authority  which  never  de- 
parted from  her,  not  even  when  her  son  had  become 
the  most  illustrious  of  men." 

All  who  have  written  of  her  have  accorded  her  an 
influence  in  determining  both  his  character  and  his 
career.  And  on  her  monument  we  find  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Mary,  the  Mother  of  Washington." 

One  of  the  softening  influences  (if  we  can  believe 
there  was  one)  in  the  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  his 
mother.  There  was  a  great  devotion  between  these 
two,  and  she  lived  with  him  until  her  death  at  ninety- 
four  years  in  Whitehall  palace.  Each  day  he  visited 
her  room,  and  at  her  death  he  stood  by  her  bedside 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.     Her  last  words  were,    "My 

dear  son,  I  leave 
my  heart  with 
thee ;  good  night." 
She  is  buried  in 
Westminster  ab- 
bey. 

Mother's  reward 
shall  be  deservedly 
great.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  she 
deserves  to  enjoy 
much  of  it  in  this 
life.  Somebody  has 
beautifully  said  : 
"The  mother  in  her 
office  holds  the  key 
to  the  soul ;  and  she 
it  is  who  stamps 
the  coin  of  charac- 
ter and  makes  the 
being,  who  would 
be  a  savage  but  for 
her  gentle  care,  a 
Christian."  .  Then 
let  us  crown  her 
queen  of  our  lives. 
It  is  only  when 
our  mothers  have 
passed  out  of  this 
life  that  we  think 
and  reflect  on  what 
she  has  been  to  us 
— a  devoted  wife 
to  her  husband  and 
a  noble  mother  to 
her  children. 

Let  us  speak 
to  her  words  of 
praise  now  while 
she  is  livinir. 
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They  say  that  man  is  mighty, 
He  governs  land  and  sea, 

He  wields  a  mighty  scepter 
O'er  lesser  cowers  than  he. 


Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH:  MAY,   1985  SUBMITTED  BY:  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS   Patrick   Lewchenko 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION   Jackie   Andonian 

(thinks  about  how  her  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Jackie  Nichols 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Damaris  Williams 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY   Noel  Bouregois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of   her  way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Noel  Bourgeois 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  ..Cindy  Alessi 

(means   what  she   says  and   does) 

APPLICATION  Jonathan   Echorst 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Joyce  Hunt 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  her) 

COURAGE  Joseph   Farlow 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY   Ginger   Miller 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE Carolyn  Cherry 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Maurice  Williams 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS Jared   Cimoch 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE _ _ Cissy  Mangan 

(believes  in  se'f  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition   by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road   in   Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

In  the  library  /media  center  two  of  our  boys 
spend  an  enjoyable  period  with  their  favorite  books. 

This  room  houses  many,  many  different  kinds  of 
items  of  appeal  to  the  pupils — all  kinds  of  books — 
large  print  books,  read-to  books,  picture  books,  cas- 
settes, puzzles,  toys,  games. 

It  also  houses  a  section  of  professional  materials 
for  staff  reference. 


CLASS 

In  class,  I  work  with  puzzles,  wooden  nuts  and 
bolts  and  beads.  I  also  am  learning  to  package  oven 
mitts.  I  have  fun  doing  them. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
o 

THE  PLAY 

Every  day  we  practice  a  play.  The  name  of  the 
play  is  "A  Present  for  Mother."  I  am  the  little  bear. 
I  have  five  lines  to  memorize.  I  like  talking  my  part. 
Sometimes  I  forget  my  line.  My  teacher  helps  me. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


THE  DOG 

Oh'  Dog.  My  dog.  Pretty  dog.  Dog  ran  out. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


THE  BELL  CHOIR 

The  bell  choir  went  to  Valley  Forge  Junior  Hig 
School.  We  played  the  following  songs:  "Home 
the  Range",  "Old  Black  Joe",  "The  Lorele",  ar 
"There's  Music  in  the  Air".  I  had  the  C#  bell. 
ring  it  after  Joseph's  bell.  Sometimes  I  rink  it  afti: 
Jackie's.  I  have  to  grasp  the  bell  tight  by  tl 
handle  so  that  it  will  sound  right.  I  like  being 
the  bell  choir. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 
o 

THE  SLIDE 

The  weather  is  warm.  Every  day  it  gets  warm 
and  warmer.  We  have  our  gym  class  on  the  pla 
ground.  I  go  up  on  the  sliding  board.  It  is  fun  sli' 
ing  down. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
o 

MY  FATHER 

My  father  is  nice  to  me.  At  home  he  turns  ( 
the  stereo  or  the  TV  for  me.  He  let  me  stay  up 
little  while  before  going  to  bed. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
o 

SUNNY  DAYS 

I  love  when  the  sun  is  out.  I  like  to  walk  aroui 
the  playground  and  enjoy  the  nice  day. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 
o 

GYM 

I  love  to  go  to  the  gym.  Miss  Beth  teaches  me 
do  simple  exercises  every  day.  I  do  them  with  mus 
I  like  it  a  lot. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 
o 

TAMBOURINE 

I  go  to  music  class.  I  sing.  I  dance.  I  play  t 
tambourine. 

Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 
o ' 

A  TREAT 

I  am  twenty-one  years   old.  I  am  graduating 
June.  Miss  Batson  and  Mrs.  Stout  gave  me  a  grad 
ation  treat.  They  took  me  to  a  "Ponderosa"  resta 
rant.  I  ordered  spaghetti  and  meatballs.  It  was  goc 

Nicholas  Dati,  Pupil 

MOTHER  BUNNY 

My  bunny  has  five  little  bunnies.  She  has  s<; 
hair  around  her  body. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

Graduation  Day  was  Friday,  June  7,  1985.  Our 
graduates  were: 

George  Robert  Albright 
Nicholas  Dati 
Luis  Alberto  Fonseca 
Joyce  Marie  Hunt 
Mary  Edel  Perna 
The  graduation  exercises  were  as  follows: 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner  ....Graduates  and  audience 

Salute  to  the  Flag  Graduates  and  audience 

Bible  Reading  Robert  A.  Meyerend 

Music  Noel  Bourgeois  and  Ronald  Curry 

Achievement  of  Graduates    Patricia  Sloan  LaMonica 
Presentation  of  Certificates  and 

Gifts   H.   Herbert  Royer 

Closing  Prayer  Robert  A.  Meyerend 

Mistress  of  Ceremonies  Anna  C.  Perry 

After  the  exercises,  refreshments  were  served; 
host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ricardo  Galinta. 

The  graduated  pupils  have  been  a  part  of  our 
daily  life  for  many  years.  We  shall  truly  miss  them 
and  the  contacts  with  their  families.  To  each  boy 
and  girl  go  warm  best  wishes  for  happiness  in  their 
future. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


CIRCUS 

On  Friday,  May   24,  we  went  to  the  circus   at 

Exton    Square   Mall.   I   fed   the   elephants   peanuts. 

Then  we  got  to  our  seats  and  stayed  for  the  whole 

|  circus.  There  were  tigers  in  the  cage.  The  trainer 

!  snapped  his  whip.  Then  we  came  back  to  school. 

I  enjoyed  the  circus. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


SWIMMING 

I  went  swimming  with  Miss  Beth.  I  got  in  the 
water.  I  floated  in  the  water.  I  got  my  feet  wet 
under  the  water.  I  put  my  head  in  the  water.  I  take 
a  shower.  I  put  on  soap  and  shampoo. 

Joey  and  LaDon  and  George  and  Pat  and  John 
and  Noel  and  Mr.  Walter  and  Mr.  Meyerend  go  in 
the  water. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


MY  BIRTHDAY 

My  birthday  is  on  April  12.  I  am  eighteen  years 
old  now.  My  father  gave  me  a  party  at  home.  Uncle 
George  and  some  of  my  neighbors  came  over  to  my 
house.  I  received  a  lot  of  presents.  I  got  batteries 
for  my  tape  recorder,  blank  tapes,  a  Cabbage  Patch 
doll,  and  a  tape  of  "We  Are  the  World". 

Now  that  I  am  eighteen  years  old  I  would  like 
to  work  as  a  telephone  operator.  I  would  have  to 
work  hard.  I  would  have  to  go  to  school  and  learn. 
I  like  answering  and  talking  on  the  telephone. 

I   also  like  taking  good  care  of  my  dogs.  They 
re  Josette  and  Max.  Josette  is  a  girl  dog  and  Max 
is  a  boy  dog.  I  pet  them.  I  talk  to  them.  I  put  them 
o  sleep  in  their  beds. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


SUMMER  DAYS 

Winter  is  cold-hearted; 

Spring  is  yea  and  nay; 
Autumn  is  a  weathercock, 

Blown  every  way: 
Summer  days  for  me, 
When  every  leaf  is  on  its  tree, 

When  Robin's  not  a  beggar, 

And  Jenny  Wren's  a  bride 
And  larks  hang,  singing,  singing,  sing, 

Over  the  wheat-fields  wide — 

And  anchored  lilies  ride, 
And  the  pendulum  spider 

Swings  from  side  to  side, 

And  blue-black  beetles  transact  budiness, 

And  gnats  fly  in  a  host, 
And  furry  caterpillars  hasten 

That  no  time  be  lost, 
And  moths  grow  fat  and  thrive, 
And  ladybirds  arrive. 

Before  green  apples  blush, 

Before  green  nuts  enbrown, 
Why,  one  day  in  the  country 

Is  month  a  month  in  town — 

Is  worth  a  day  and  a  year 
Of  the  dusty,  musty,  lag-last  fashion 

That  days  drone  elsewhere. 

Christina  Rossetti 


How   Old    Art    Thou? 

As  life  goes  on,  living  is  more  precious, 
more  divine.  Values  are  more  stable.  Integ- 
rity of  thought  and  deed  become  more  im- 
portant. Pursuit  is  not  so  eager.  Friendship 
is  more  highly  prized.  Power  of  endurance 
is  strengthened.  Passions  of  the  heart  and 
head  are  tempered  end  subdued.  Vanity  and 
pride  burn  only  with  a  soft  glow.  Pretension 
and  sham  give  way  to  honesty  and  sincerity. 
Affluence,  fame,  the  incessant  wish  for  super- 
iority, lose  their  attractive  flare.  Truly  the 
Golden  Age  of  man  is  on  the  Western  Slope! 

It  is  the  well  ordered  old  age  we  are  ex- 
tolling. Physical  infirmities  and  empty-head- 
edness  coupled  with  age  is  a  distasteful  and 
distressing  combination.  Deliver  us  in  our  lat- 
ter years  from  sickness  and  a  head  without 
meditative  and  inieresting  thoughts.  Take  our 
physical  vigor,  yes;  extract  our  teeth,  dim  our 
eyes;  tighten  our  joints  with  rheumatism.  But 
if  we  are  spared  a  lively  alertness  of  mind, 
even  though  we  live  to  be  a  hundred,  the  last 
year  will  be  our  happiest. 
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ATTENTION:  WE  NEED  YOUR  HELP! 

At  the  present  time,  a  valued  privilege  granted 
the  blind,  is  the  opportunity  to  read  for  free,  ma- 
terial that  usually  costs  money  to  the  rest  of  society. 
Talking  Book  records,  cassettes,  brailled  books, 
large  print  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  personal  cor- 
respondence (if  brailled  or  written  in  large  print), 
all  may  be  sent  or  received  in  the  mail,  free  of 
charge.  This  service  is  subsidized  by  Congress, 
which,  in  turn,  reimburses  the  United  States  Postal 
Service. 

The  monthly  volume  of  mail  in  our  small  school 
is  very  large,  as  we  utilize  all  available  sources  of 
education  and  news.  This  also  includes  pieces  of 
equipment  such  as  cassette  recorders  and  record 
players  especially  adapted  for  blind  persons.  When 
our  teachers  are  finished  with  recent  editions,  we, 
in  turn,  share  them  with  other  schools  and  indi- 
viduals; thus,  many  ex-students  still  have  access 
to  their  favorite  reading  matter. 

This  valuable  interchange  is  threatened!  The 
President's  Fiscal  Year  1986  budget  proposes  a 
ZERO  fund  revenue  for  the  foregoing  postal  sub- 
sidy. The  loss  of  federal  monies  would  shut  off  our 
flow  of  resources. 

When  reviewing  statistics,  we  learn  that  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  began  mailing  services  for  blind 
persons  in  1931,  with  fifteen  titles  from  nineteen 
regional  libraries.  Most  impaired  users  cannot  easi- 
ly go  to  their  local  library.  They  do,  however,  send 
for  materials  via  the  United  States  Mail.  Can  you 
imagine  the  added  expense  if  they  must  pay  for 
shipping?  An  expense  many  cannot  afford  as  they 
are  probably  not  among  our  highest  salaried  citizens. 

This  battle  was  supposedly  fought  and  won  in 
1899  when  legislation  permitted  the  first  of  many 
amendments  which  insured  reduced  mailing  costs. 
If  someone  were  to  ship  the  braille  edition  of  "THE 
NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC",  it  would  cost  $1.82 
postage;  "GONE  WITH  THE  WIND",  $20.00  and  one 
cassette,  $.56.  These  prices  would  prove  devastating! 

There  are  approximately  five  hundred  thousand 
legally  blind  Americans  who  need  mailing  privil- 
eges. Any  one  of  us,  could,  at  a  future  date,  join 
this  number.  Of  forty-five  thousand  new  cases, 
seventy-five  percent  are  forty  years  of  age  and 
older.  This  due  to  diabetes,  glaucoma,  hyper-tension, 
and  accidents.  We  should  all  be  concerned.  Our 
right  to  remain  literate  must  continue  after  blind- 
ness. 


Parents,  support  your  children;  teachers,  sui 
port  your  students;  friends,  support  our  school;  ta 
payers,  protect  yourselves.  Please  write  your  mei 
bers  of  Congress,  both  Senators  and  Represent 
tives.  Let  them  know  the  "FREE  MATTER  FO 
BLIND  AND  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED" 
an  important  privilege  to  you.  Ask  that  full,  co 
effective,  funding  be  included  in  the  fiscal  ye: 
1986  Budget  and  Appropriation  Bill. 

We  thank  you  for  your  consumer  advocacy.  T 
gether  we  hope  to  retain  this  vital  program. 

F.  Joan  Koons, 
Resource    Librarian 

#1,  THE  BRAILLE  FORUM,  April  1985. 


ALEXANDER  SCOURBY 

A  great  friend  of  the  visually  handicapped  di<{ 
in  February  of  this  year.  Alexander  Scourby  w;j 
known  and  loved  by  many  people.  His  powerful  ba 
voice  lent  credence  to  anything  he  recorded  or  sol 

The  general  public  will  recognize  him  for  h 
work  as  narrator  of  scores  of  television  docume 
taries,  including  the  famous  "VICTORY  AT  SEAgj 
and,  more  recently,  "LIVE  FROM  THE  MET". 

He  was  born  in  1913;  studied  acting  and  play* 
in  repertoire  and  Shakespearean  theatre.  His  class 
voice  led  to  many  parts  in  "soap  operas"  and  coi 
mercials.  He  represented  large  accounts  like  Easte: 
Airlines,  Xerox,  Hilton  Hotels,  etc. 

In  1937,  when  he  was  out  of  work  and  low  <| 
funds,  he  began  to  record  for  the  American  Fou 
dation  for  the  Blind.  He  became  a  talking  bo 
narrator.  As  his  star  ascended  and  he  became  wor 
famous,  Mr.  Scourby  continued  his  vital  work,  us 
ally  on  a  voluntary  basis,  for  the  American  Fou 
dation  for  the  Blind.  He  has  recorded  over  fo 
hundred  twenty-five  titles  (reading  the  King  Jam 
version  of  the  Bible,  four  times).  His  beautiful  voi 
makes  us  feel  as  if  an  old  acquaintance  is  sharii 
with  us  the  pleasure  of  a  novel  or  short  story.  I 
has  received  many  awards  in  his  time,  but  I'm  su 
none  meant  as  much  to  Alexander  Scourby  as  | 
love  and  respect  accorded  by  hundreds  of  thousan 
of  talking  book  users.  He  will  be  sorely  missed! 

F.  Joan  Koons, 
Resource  Librarian 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing  the 
following  language:  "I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $ (or 

" per  cent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks 

and  bonds ")  to  be  used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on 

behalf  of  its  multihandicapped  blind  children". 
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They   Are    Confusing 

MANY  PEOPLE  are  confused  because  the  name 
"pawaw,"  or  "pawpaw,"  is  applied  to  two 
different  trees  and  their  fruit  in  North  America. 

The  word  "papaw"  is  an  English  corruption  of 
Spanish  "papaya,"  which  is  of  Carib  Indian  ori- 
gin. 

Therefore  "papaw"  and  "papaya"  are  different 
forms  of  the  same  word. 

One  kind  of  papaw  is  a  tall  palm-like  plant 
or  small  tree  native  to  tropical  America. 

It  is  grown  commercially  in  Florida,  Texas, 
California,  Hawaii,  Panama,  and  many  other 
tropical  or  semi-tropical  regions. 

Sometimes  this  tropical  plant  is  called  the 
melon  tree,  because  its  large  golden,  angular, 
spherical  and  cylindrical  fruit  resembles  melons. 

In  Spanish  the  fruit  is  called  "papaya"  and 
the  tree  "papayo." 

Ripe  papayas,  or  papaws,  are  eaten  raw  like 
melons,  and  served  in  salads,  and  green  papayas 
are  cooked  and  served  like  summer  squash. 

The  milky  juice  is  a  source  of  papain,  which 
resembles  pepsin  and  is  used  as  a  digestant  and 
in  remedies  for  dyspepsia. 

Papaya  is  employed  as  a  meat  tenderizer.  Meat 
wrapped  in  the  large  green  leaves  of  this  plant 
for  a  time  become  tender  through  the  action  of 
the  plant  juices. 

The  other  papaw  tree  grows  wild  in  North 
America  from  Texas  to  New  York,  and  has  been 
found  as  far  north  as  Toronto. 

It  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  species  and 
family,  and  is  the  only  member  of  the  Custard 
Apple  family  found  in  the  United  States. 

This  papaw  is  really  an  ornamental  shrub.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  false  banana,  because  its 
fruit  resembles  stubby  bananas  about  four  or  five 
inches  long. 

These  native  American  papaws  are  a  dull 
brown  when  ripe  and  are  sweet  and  edible  in  the 
fall,  particularly  after  the  first  light  frost,  but 
they  are  seldom  marketed  except  locally. 

The  pulpy  flesh  of  the  fruit  is  often  described 
as  custard-like. 

From  the  inner  bark  of  the  native  papaw  tree 
the  Indians  used  to  make  cord  for  their  fish  nets. 

A  related  species  native  to  southern  Florida 
is  known  as  the  Pond-Apple. 


Railroad     Facts 

Despite  hundreds  of  experiments  with  other 
materials,  nothing  has  been  found  as  economical 
and  dependable  as  wood  for  railroad  ties. 

The  first  air-conditioned  passenger  car  was 
■placed  in  operation  in  1927.  Now  there  are  12,000 
air-conditioned  cars  in  use. 


Life   does    not    begin    or    end 
with    the    calendar 


Forget   Your   Troubles 

It  isn't  enough  to  say  in  our  hearts 

That  we  like  a  man  for  his  ways. 
It  isn't  enough  that  we  fill  our  minds 

With  paeans  of  silent  praise. 
Nor  is  it  enough  that  we  honor  a  man, 

As  our  confidence  upward  mounts — 
It's  going  right  up  to  the  man  himself 

And  telling  him  so,  that  counts. 

If  a  man  does  a  work  you  really  admire, 

Don't  leave  a  kind  word  unsaid 
In  fear  that  to  do  so  might  make   him 
vain, 

And  cause  him  to  "lose  his  head." 
But  reach  out  your  hand  and   tell  him, 
"Well  done!" 

And  see  how  his  gratitude  swells. 
It  isn't  the  flowers,  we  strew  on  the  grave, 

It's  the  word  to  the  living  that  tells. 


Interesting    Facts 


IN  LAW  Obiter  Dictum  is  an  incidental  observa- 
tion, comment  or  digression  of  a  judge  in  an 
opinion  but  not  material  to  the  point  at  issue  and 
therefore  deserving  of  no  more  respect  than  the 
wisdom,  experience  and  standing  of  the  judge  en- 
titles it  to. 

Such  incidental  observations  in  judicial  opin- 
ions are  popularly  called  diets. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  long 
double-breasted  frock  coat  received  its  American 
name  from  Prince  Albert,  consort  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. But  the  frock  coat  was  called  the  Prince 
Albert  after  Albert,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
King  Edward  VII,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  consort  and  who  wore 
this  type  of  coat  when  he  visited  America  in  1860. 

The  ruler  of  Persia  used  to  be  called  The  Sophy. 


A     Prediction 

In  1812  Oliver  Evans,  early  steam-carriage  in- 
ventor, made  the  following  bold  prediction: 

"The  time  will  come  when  people  will  travel  in 
stages  moved  by  steam  engines,  from  one  city  to 
another,  almost  as  fast  as  birds  fly,  15  or  20  miles 
an  hour.  A  carriage  will  set  out  from  Washington 
in  the  morning,  the  passengers  will  breakfast  at 
Baltimore,  dine  at  Philadelphia,  and  sup  at  New 
York  the  same  day." 
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It's  Absolutely  Essential 

OALT  deposits  along  the  Colorado  river,  where  the 
***  Indians  mined  salt  long  before  the  white  man 
came,  are  being  gradually  washed  away  by  Lake 
Mead,  the  vast  artificial  body  of  water  formed  by 
Boulder  dam. 

Some  salt  is  absolutely  essential  to  normal 
health. 

Scientists  say  if  all  the  salt  were  removed  from 
the  body  it  could  not  remain  alive  48  hours. 

Yet  many  American  Indian  tribes  had  no  definite 
source  of  salt  and  seemed  to  care  nothing  about  it. 

Whether  they  neglected  salt  because  they  had 
no  desire  for  it,  objected  to  it  on  religious  grounds, 
had  never  cultivated  the  habit  of  eating  it,  or  were 
unable  to  get  it,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

As  a  general  rule  vegetarians  require  more  salt 
than  meat-eaters. 

The  Eskimos  regarded  salt  as  an  abomination 
and  never  used  it  as  a  separate  food  until  after 
coming  into  contact  with  the  whites;  but  their  food 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  animals  from  salt  water 
and  they  got  enough  by  that  means. 

Certain  California  Indians  believed  that  eating 
salt  would  make  their  eyes  sore. 

Salt  occurs  in  the  air  in  some  sections  and  in 
many  foods  we  eat  without  our  being  aware  of  its 
presence. 

Some  American  Indians  ate  salt  regularly,  used 
it  as  an  article  of  trade  and  made  long  journeys  to 
get  it. 

Near  Washita,  Arkansas,  the  Indians  manufac- 
tured salt  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  trade 
with  other  tribes. 

Some  tribes  got  their  salt  by  evaporating  water 
of  salt  springs,  while  others  gathered  it  in  crystal 
form  from  salt  deposits  near  lakes,  rivers  and 
springs. 

Our  word  "salary,"  meaning  wages,  is  from  Latin 
"sal,"  salt,  and  refers  to  the  salt  rationed  out  to 
the  Roman  soldiers. 

When  we  say  a  person  is  not  worth  his  salt  we 
mean  simply  that  he  is  not  worth  his  salary  or 
ration  of  salt. 

Salt  was  so  costly  in  ancient  times  that  nobody 


If  some  people  were  as  careful  of  the 
thoughts  they  put  into  their  minds,  as 
they  are  of  the  food  they  put  into  their 
stomachs,  they  would  find  life  a  far  hap- 
pier experience.  .  .  . 


could  afford  to  spill  the  least  bit  of  it.  The  super- 
stition that  it  is  unlucky  to  spill  salt  probably  arose 
from  the  common  warning  to  be  careful  with  a  sub- 
stance  so  costly   and   hard  to   get. 

In  olden  times  salt  was  the  symbol  of  purity  and 
sanctity. 

Certain  old  remedies  were  supposed  to  be  effec- 
tive only  when  taken  with  a  certain  number  of 
grains  of  salt.  That  is  where  we  get  the  phrase 
"with  a  grain  of  salt." 

The  gunanco  of  South  America  is  said  to  be  the 
only  large  animal  that  drinks  salt  water  as  readily 
as   fresh  water. 

Savages  have  been  known  to  trade  their  wives 
and  children  into  slavery  for  a  few  ounces  of  salt. 


One  incompetent,  lazy,  inefficient  person  in  an 
office  or  factory  will  poison  all  his  associates.  Many  I 
of  them  will  not  even  be  conscious  of  the  evil  effect  | 
upon  them.  Only  when  the  unfit  worker  has  been 
removed  will  they  experience  a  sense  of  uplift  and 
new  strength.  It  is  the  job  of  a  manager  to  act 
the  part  of  a  chemist  and  mix  only  those  human 
chemicals  who  belong  together.  To  keep  an  in- 
competent, trouble-making,  efficiency-lowering  work- 
er in  an  organization  is  to  destroy  both  happiness 
and  profits  for  others. 

— o 

A  rare  kind  of  finch  was  believed  extinct  when 
its  family  home  was  blown  up  in  a  Javanese  vol- 
canic eruption,  about  1902,  but  another  of  these 
birds  has  been  found  in  Sumatra,  1,100  miles  to 
the   north. 
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have    learned    in    whatsoever   state    I    am. 
Therewith    to    be    content." 

Where  is  the  person  in  this  day  of  madly  rushing  hu- 
manity   who    can    say   such    a    thing do    we    ever    find    a 

place   wherewith    we    are    content? 

Watch  the  morning  crowd  that  fills  the  common  car- 
riers  the    surface    car,    the    subways    and    the    elevated 

and   what  do  you   find? 

Restlessness yes,  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  working  man  and  woman  whose  power 
keeps  the  wheels  of  industry  turning,  should  show  signs 
of  tranquility  from  a  good  night's  sleep,  we  find  restless- 
ness of  spirit,  which  moves  right  on  to  the  various  fields 
of    employment. 


The  business  man  riding  into  town  later  on  shows  the 
same  spirit  in  his  eagerness  to  get  to  the  office;  he  fumes 
at  the  traffic  signals,  he  fusses  at  the  ca,  :hat  darts  be- 
fore him,  blames  everybody  but  himsei.  for  getting  a 
late   start. 

A  housewife  rushes  through  her  morning  duties,  fre- 
quently neglecting  the  -file  .hinys  that  would  make  the 
family    comfortable. 

The  idlers  in  their  beds  of  ease  sleep  off  the  greater 
part  of  a  glorious  day,  then  fret  because  time  hangs 
heavy   on    their    hands. 

And  yet  how  smoothly  the  old  world  would  move  if 
humanity  would  but  take  to  heart  the  text  of  our  little 
sermon:  "I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  There- 
with to    be  content." 
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"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." — Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War,  at  the  deathbed  of  Lincoln   (1865). 

"These  are  times  that  try  men's  souls." — Thomas  Paine  in  "The 
American  Crisis" — in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  (1776). 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might;  and  in  that  faith  let 
us  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." — Abraham 
Lincoln. 

"I  believe  in  democracy  because  it  releases  the  energies  of  every 
human  being." — Woodrow  Wilson,  in  speech  at  Workingman's  Dinner 
(1912). 

"I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country." — 
Nathan  Hale,  in  a  speech  he  made  just  before  being  hanged  by  the 
enemy  as  a  spy  (1776). 

"We  must  all  hang  together,  or  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang 
separately." — Remark  by  Benjamin  Franklin  after  signing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  (1776). 

"To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preserving  peace." — George  Washington  in  his  first  annual  address 
to  both  houses  of  Congress  (1790). 


"Men,  you  are  all  marksmen — don't  one  of  you  fire  until  you 
see  the  whites  of  their  eyes." — Israel  Putnam  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
(1775);  also  attributed  to  Colonel  William  Prescott. 

"There  can  be  no  fifty-fifty  Americanism  in  this  country.  There 
is  room  here  for  only  100  per  cent  Americanism,  only  for  those  who 
are  Americans  and  nothing  else." — Theodore  Roosevelt,  speaking  at 
the  Republican  Convention,  Saratoga. 

"There  is  no  right  to  strike  against  the  public  safety  by  anybody, 
anywhere,  any  time." — Calvin  Coolidge,  in  a  telegram  to  Samuel 
Compers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  during  the 
Boston  police  strike  (1919). 

"At  what  point  then  is  the  approach  of  danger  to  be  expected? 
I  answer,  if  it  ever  reach  us  it  must  spring  up  amongst  us;  it  cannot 
come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must  ourselves  be  its 
author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of  free  men,  we  must  live  through 
all  time  or  die  by  suicide." — Lincoln,  in  an  address  on  the  "Perpetuation 
of  Our  Political  Institutions." 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  JUNE,  1985  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS   Joseph    Farlow 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    Noel    Bourgeois 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Ginger    Miller 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Damaris  Williams 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS  Noel   Bourgeois 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  oiners) 

HELPFULNESS    Linda    Dervin 

(goes  out  of   her  way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Maurice  Williams 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Jonathan  Echorst 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION  Tawanna  Bean 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS    Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS Joseph   Farlow 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE   Jared    Cimoch 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY    Cissy  Mangan 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE   Pat   Lewchenko 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  LaDon  McMillan 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS    Carol    Gerstenmaier 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENT  Maurice  Williams 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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Mrs.  Anna   C.   Perry   Editor-in-Chief 

Entered   as   third-class   bulk,   Jan.    1,    1983, 
at  the   post  office,   Paoli,    Penna.    19301 

AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition   by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and   to   inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of    what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

This  black  and  white  glimpse  of  our  new  din- 
ing room  does  not  show  how  attractive  it  actually 
is.  The  basic  tones  are  soft  with  bright  accents  of 
color  in  the  furniture  along  one  wall.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  room  is  the  beautiful  palla- 
dian  window  which  looks  out  on  the  east  lawn  and 
the  tall  and  lovely  evergreen  trees. 
o 

Visitors'  Day 

The  third  Sunday  of  May  was  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School's  Visitors'  Day.  It  was  the  day 
when  my  parents  and  relatives  came  to  school  to 
visit  me.  The  school  prepared  a  program  for  the 
parents,  friends,  and  visitors.  In  the  program  the 
chorus  came  first,  then  the  bell  choir,  the  play  and 
folk  dancing. 

I  had  the  F#  bell  in  the  bell  choir.  I  was  the 
Little  Deer  in  the  play.  I  danced  the  "Run  Around 
Sue".  I  was  Cindy  Lauper  in  the  chorus  "We  Are 
the  People".  I  like  being  in  the  program.  I  enjoyed 
doing  my  part.  It  was  fun. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 

Book 

I  have  a  big  book.  It  is  a  green  book.  I  see  a 
picture  of  a  horse,  dog,  cat,  and  snake.  I  like  the 
book. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
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Number 


My  Friend 


In  school  I  have  a  friend.  Her  name  is  Lind: 
She  is  a  nice  girl.  She  helps  me  in  going  to  tfc 
school  house  and  activities  building.  In  the  dorrr 
itory  my  friend  turns  on  the  T.V.  for  me.  We  watc 
game  shows.  She  also  turns  on  the  radio  for  m 
I  like  to  listen  to  music.  I  learn  songs  from  tt 
radio.  I  like  my  friend. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


Graduation 

June  7  is  my  graduation.  My  father  and  motht 
are  coming.  I  am  going  home  after  graduation 
will  miss  my  teachers,  houseparents,  classmate 
and  friends. 

Nicholas  Dati,  Pupil 


Horseback  Riding 


Today  is  Wednesday.  I  go  to  the  farm  for  rr 
horseback  riding  lesson.  I  have  fun  at  the  farr. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 
o 

Lunch 

I  ate  beef  stew.  I  like  beef  stew.  I  like  lunch. 
Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 


Trip  to  Senior  Citizen  Center 

I  went  to  the  Senior  Citizen  Center  in  We 
Chester  with  Mrs.  Ou  and  Mr.  Ronnie.  The  chori 
sang  some  selections  and  I  played  two  selection 
Then  Mr.  Ronnie  played  "The  Entertainer"  ar 
some  requests.  We  had  a  sing-a-long. 

On  the  way  back  we  stopped  at  a  Burger  Kin 
I  had  a  cake  and  apple  pie.  Then  we  came  back 
school. 

Noel  Bourgeois, 
Pupil 


I  work  on  potholders.  I  put  stickers  on  the  p 
holders.  I  fold  washcloths.  I  had  an  orange  soc 
and  a  cookie.  It  was  a  ginger  snap.  I  also  ate 
bologna  sandwich  and  potato  chips  and  I  had 
plum  and  a  nectarine. 

Ginger  and  Damaris  and  Linda  and  Noel  an 
Joseph  went. 

Miss  Batson  drove  us  back  to  school. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

When  this  reaches  you  our  boys  and  girls  will 
[iave  left  for  their  summer  vacation.  Across,  as  a 
eminder,  is  placed  the  new  calendar  for  1985/86 — 
change  in  our  school  year. 

The  1984/85  year  passed  very  swiftly.  In  the 
bill  everyone  looked  forward  to  moving  into  the 
enovated  Peyton  Hall;  however  the  move  was  not 
jctually  made  until  January. 

The  fall  had  its  traditional  round  of  the  special 
vents  which  enrich  the  pupils'  school  experi- 
ences— trips  off  the  grounds  by  the  music  groups 
bell  choir,  vocal,  piano),  Halloween  parties, 
thanksgiving  assembly,  the  intensive  schedule  of 
Ire-Christmas  activities  (on  and  off  the  school 
(rounds),  the  happy  departure  for  the  Christmas 
jolidays. 

1  The  winter  term  began  with  the  move  to  the 
bnovated  Peyton  Hall  classrooms,  offices,  library, 
jpecialty  rooms,  the  beautiful  new  dining  room 
!nd  modern  kitchen.  The  traditional  winter  activ- 
iies  took  place.  As  throughout  the  school  year  the 
jupils'  individual  program  plans  are  enhanced  by 
be  special  events.  The  winter  term  ends  with  de- 
parture for  the  Easter  recess;  although  the  calen- 
dar end  of  winter  is  a  difficult  date. 
|  With  the  advent  of  the  spring  term,  comes  the 
jeginning  of  the  planning  and  practicing  for  the 
anual  Visitors'  Day.  Shortly  after  that  are  the 
reparations  for  graduation.  As  always  we  keenly 
pel  the  separation  from  our  school  family  of  the 
oys  and  girls  whose  daily  lives  we  have  shared. 

The  school  year  then  winds  to  its  close  as  all 
lave  for  the  anticipated  vacations.  Best  wishes  to 
yeryone  for  a  good  summer. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


Tim  and  Cheryl 

!  I  like  Mr.  Tim  and  his  wife  Miss  Cheryl.  They 
>me  to  school  on  the  weekends.  Mr.  Tim  is  funny; 
;  always  makes  me  laugh.  He  says  funny  words 
ihd  sings  to  me.  He  lets  me  watch  the  T.V.  on  the 
jeekend.  We  also  play  games  and  dance.  I  like 
[creation  on  the  weekends. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 

Swimming 

I  go  swimming  in  the  swimming  pool.  I  go  un- 
t  the  water.  I  like  to  go  swimming.  I  float  in  the 
iter. 

Pat  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 
Paoli,  Pennsylvania 

(215)  644-1810 

FALL  TERM  1985 

School  begins  September  4  (Wednesday) 

Founder's  birthday, 

Dr.  Jessie  Roycr  Greaves  Sept.  9  (Monday) 

Thanksgiving  Holiday November  28  (Thursday) 

Christmas  recess December  20  (Friday) 

WINTER  TERM  1986 

Classes  resume January  6  (Monday) 

Easter  recess March  21  (Friday) 

SPRING  TERM  1986 

Classes  resume April  2  (Wednesday) 

Visitors'  Day May  18  (Sunday) 

Graduation  Day June  6  (Friday) 

Spring  recess June  6  (Friday) 

SUMMER  TERM/EXTENDED  SCHOOL  YEAR  1986 

Classes  resume June  30  (Monday) 

Summer  recess August  1  (Friday) 

FALL  TERM  1986 

School  begins September  3  (Wednesday) 

PLEASE  NOTE: 

ALL  communications  and  arrangements  pertain- 
ing to  our  pupils  and  to  the  school  are  to  be  made 
ONLY  through: 

Anna  C.  Perry,  Executive  Director. 
Patricia  Sloan  LaMonica,  Education  Coordinator. 

o 

Memorial  Day  Weekend 

I  went  home  for  Memorial  Day.  My  dad  came 
to  school  to  pick  me  up.  I'm  very  lucky  to  have  a 
good  dad.  My  sister  Joanne  is  nice  to  me  too.  I 
like  going  home  even  if  it's  not  a  special  holiday 
like  Memorial  Day.  We  had  a  picnic  and  that  was 
fun.  I  like  summertime  because  we  cook  outside 
and  go  on  trips  in  the  van. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Special  Olympics 

I  went  to  Special  Olympics  this  year.  I  ran  in  a 
race  and  threw  the  softball.  I  like  the  people  there, 
they  hugged  me  and  tell  me  how  well  I  did.  They 
gave  me  a  ribbon  and  shook  my  hand.  Mrs.  La- 
Monica,  Miss  Jenkins,  Miss  Batson,  Mrs.  Ou,  and 
Miss  Cometa  came  to  see  me  at  Special  Olympics. 
Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing  the 
following  language:  "I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $ (or 

" per  cent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks 

and  bonds ")  to  be  used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on 

behalf  of  its  multihandicapped  blind  children". 
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"THE  SWEDISH  NIGHTINGALE" 

|NCE  there  was  a  little  Swedish  girl  named 
Jenny  Lind,  who  could  sing  so  sweetly  that 
people  called  her  "The  Swedish  Nightingale." 
When  she  was  four  years  old  she  was  taken 
to  live  in  a  great  city.  At  first  she  thought 
she  could  never  be  happy  there.  Every  day 
when  the  soldiers  marched  past  the  house,  they  made 
music  on  their  bugles.  Jenny  listened  to  them,  and 
learned  that  the  music  they  made  was  beautiful  like 
the  song  of  the  birds.  One  day  after  she  had  heard 
them,  she  crept  softly  up  to  the  big,  square  piano 
that  was  kept  open,  and  began  to  pick  out  with  one 
finger  the  tune  that  the  soldiers  had  played. 

"Amelia,  is  that  you  playing?"  called  grandma 
from  another  room.  Amelia  was  Jenny's  older  sister. 
No  one  answered,  for  Jenny  was  so  frightened  that 
she  crept  away  back  under  the  big  piano  to  hide. 
Grandma  came  in,  and  when  she  saw  no  one  at  the 
piano  she  began  to  look  around.  "Was  that  you  play- 
ing?" she  cried  when  she  found  Jenny  hiding  under 
the  piano.  Jenny  was  afraid  she  would  be  punished. 
But  grandma  was  cnly  surprised  that  such  a  little 
girl  could  play  a  tune  that  she  had  learned  all  by 
herself. 

Not  long  after  this  her  grandma  went  away  to 
live  in  a  big  house  where  many  other  old  people  lived. 
Some  people  who  worked  in  this  house  wanted  Jenny 
to  come  and  live  with  them  and  be  their  little  girl. 
Her  mother  and  father  were 
willing  to  have  her  go  be- 
cause they  were  very  poor, 
and  the  father  could  not 
earn  money  enough  to  feed 
them  all.  Jenny  was  glad 
to  go  where  she  coula  see 
her  grandma  every  day. 

She  was  the  only  little 
child  in  this  big  house.  She 
sang  with  every  step  she 
took  and  with  every  jump 
her  foot  made.  There  was 
a  large  window  in  this 
house  where  she  could  sit 
and  look  down  into  the 
street.  She  had  a  dear  cat 
with  a  blue  ribbon  around 
his  neck  that  sat  opposite 
her  on  the  window  seat.  He 
listened  patiently  and  po- 
litely to  her  singing. 

One  day  a  girl  was  pass- 
ing in  the  street.  She  heard 
some  sweet  music  above  her 
head.  She  looked  up,  ex- 
pecting to  see  a  bird  cage; 
but  what  she  saw  was  a 
plain  little  girl  with  a 
round  face  singing  to  a  cat 
with  a  blue  ribbon  around 
hi"  neck.  When  she  went 
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home,  she  told  the  lady  for  whom  she  worked  aboui 
the  little  girl.  The  laay  wanted  to  hear  Jenny  sing 
She  sent  some  one  to  ask  Jenny's  mother  to  bring  thd 
little  girl  to  her  house.  Jenny  was  then  nine  years 
old.  When  the  kind  lady  saw  how  plain  the  little 
girl  was,  she  thought,  "Can  she  really  sing?"  Jenn] 
sang  for  her  one  of  the  little  songs  she  had  ofter 
sung  to  her  cat.  There  were  tears  in  the  kind  lady's 
eyes  when  she  heard  her.  "She  must  have  lessons,' 
she  said.  But  Jenny's  mother  said  they  were  to<( 
poor  to  hire  a  teacher. 

The  kind  lady  went  with  them  to  see  a  famou:, 
singing  master.  When  he  saw  the  plain  little  gir| 
he  could  not  believe  what  the  lady  told  him.  But  h« 
was  a  kind  man,  and  asked  her  to  sing  for  him.  Hej 
too,  had  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  had  heard  he;; 
sweet  voice.  He  had  her  taught  at  the  expense  of  th< 
government.  She  went  to  school,  too,  and  learned  t<i 
sew  well,  and  to  do  many  other  things.  When  shij 
was  grown,  kings  and  queens  begged  that  she  would 
come  and  sing  to  them.  She  was  crowned  with  fiowi 
ers,  and  they  filled  her  lap  with  gold.  But  no  mat! 
ter  how  much  people  praised  her  or  how  much  mone; 
she  made,  she  was  always  plain  and  simple,  and  sh 
was  always  good  and  kind  to  others. 

Jenny  Lind  enjoyed  doing  good  with  her  voice 
and  frequently  gave  people  very  pleasant  surprises 
One  day  she  went  for  a  walk  with  one  of  her  teach 
ers.  Approaching  a  large  building,  she  inquired  a 
-,  to  its  purpose,  and  she  wa 
told  it  was  a  home  fo 
the  poor.  Having  neve 
been  inside  such  a  place 
Jenny  Lind  suggested  tha 
they  go  in  for  a  visit.  A 
they  entered  the  hall,  sh 
overheard  an  old  lady  say 
ing  to  some  one,  "Jenn; 
Lind  is  in  the  city,  and  hoy 
I  wish  I  could  hear  her 
But  we  can't  go  to  her,  amf 
she  wouldn't  come  out  here. 
^  Jenny  Lind  stepped  u] 
to  the  old  lady,  and  said 
"Perhaps  I  could  sing  a  lit 
tie  for  you.     Shall  I?" 

"Why,  yes,  sing  for  us. 
The  great  Swedish  singej 
sang  for  the  poor  old  people 
"Well,  I  don't  think  tha 
Jenny  Lind  could  have  don 
any  better  than  that!" 

Jenny  Lind  then  mad 
herself  known  to  the  olj 
people;  and  how  happy  the; 
were!  In  telling  of  this  ex 
perience  afterwards,  Jenn; 
Lind  said  she  never  enjoye 
singing  to  kings  and  queen 
so  much  as  she  did  to  thosf 
poor  old  people  that  day. 


|pD  give  to  me  the  sight  to  see , 
__  f  Give  wisdom  clear  that  understands 
» The  fine  high-hearted  dignity 

Of  work  I  do  wifla  my  two  hands. 
Mo  matter  what  the  task  may  be 

I'll  not  complain  or  ever  shirk. 
But  strive  in  all  sincerity 
To  love  my  helpful  work,. 

While  I  am  young,  help  me  to  know 

That  work  is  good  and  effort  fine. 
They  make  my  soul  and  body  grow. 

So  I  will  take  true  pride  in  mine. 
Teach  me  to  love  my  work  to-day, 

And  even  look  for  fhings  to  do 
That  shall  help  others  on  tneir  way. 

Thus  working.  Lord,  I  worhwithYou. 
°  AMEN 


m 


CAREER  EDUCATION/ 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

In  last  August/September  (1984)  Royer- 
Greaves  Monthly  the  Career  Education  Assessment 
and  off-campus  sheltered  workshop  experience 
I  were  described.  An  extension  of  this  program  is 
B  an  on-campus  workshop  preparation  program  as 
|,  well  as  related  off-campus  experiences.  The  pro- 
I  gram  serves  a  total  of  seven  students  with  two  ad- 
I  ditional  pre-workshop  students  participating  on  a 
|.  trial  basis.  Through  this  program  the  students 
j  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  living  skills  which 
|  would  be  valuable  in  a  community  living  arrange- 
I  ment  (CLA)  after  graduation.  The  students  enjoy 
f  the  program  tremendously  and  have  gained  in 
I  their  acceptance  of  responsibility. 

An  assessment  form  using  a  pre-test/post-test 
design  was  developed  in  order  to  assess  the  stu- 
I  dents'  performance  in  several  areas:  Activities  of 
I  Daily  Living  including  clothing  preparation  and 
I  lunch  packing,  as  well  as  shopping  excursions.  The 
i  assessment  is  completed  by  the  occupational  ther- 
I  apist  who  directs  the  programs  on  a  weekly  basis. 
i  In  addition,  on  several  occasions  the  therapist  and 
J  students  have  been  assisted  by  a  certified  occupa- 
I  tional  therapy  assistant  student. 

|  Activities  of  Daily  Living 

The  two  areas  of  this  assessment  are  directly 
j  related  and  integral  to  the  workshop  experience. 
i  The  first  covers  activities  which  take  place  in  the 
dormitory  residence;  and  the  second  covers  activ- 
j  ities  which  take  place  in  the  pre-vocational  class- 
i  room,  where  there  is  a  small  utility  kitchen. 
Hi.  Clothing  Preparation  for  Workshop. 

Instruction  in  this  area  emphasizes  the  stu- 
I  dents'  ability  to  recognize  the  need  to  prepare  for 
workshop  the  following  day.  The  student  needs  to 
locate  his/her  own  dresser/locker,  open  the  appro- 
priate drawers/door  and  locate  specific  articles  of 
clothing  needed.  The  student  is  reinforced  in  se- 
lection of  appropriate  clothing  for  the  weather, 
articles  that  complement  in  color  and  style.  The 
student  is  also  instructed  in  folding  and  hanging 
(clothes  so  that  a  neat  appearance  may  be  insured. 
Related  activities  involve  hair  care,  use  of  bath- 
room facilities,  and  proper  use  of  purses  or  wallets 
as  appropriate.  The  students  need  to  take  care  of 
their  own  personal  needs  and  to  be  responsible  for 
I  their  soda  money  at  the  workshop. 

12.  Lunch  Preparation. 

Instruction  in  this  area  emphasizes  the  stu- 
dents' ability  to  prepare  a  well-oalanced  cold  meal 
to  be  transported  to  the  workshop  the  following 
|  day.  The  students  are  expected  to  report  to  the 
pre-vocational  kitchen  at  the  appropriate  time. 
They  take  turns  to  wash  their  hands  and  select 
jseats  at  a  large  table.  Cooperatively,  they  must  re- 
prieve all  sandwich  ingredients  from  the  refrigera- 
tor, make  their  sandwiches,  obtain  fruit,  cookies 
and  snacks  from  the  cupboard  and  bag  individual 
llunches  to  be  transported  to  the  workshop.  The 
^students  are  also  responsible  for  clean-up.  All  ac- 
tivities are  closely  monitored  by  the  occupational 
therapist. 

The  students  receive  instruction  in  kitchen 
[set-up  for  the  blind,  use  of  bread  bag,  counting 


bread  slices  for  sandwich,  use  of  condiment  con- 
tainers and  spreading  same  on  the  bread.  Sand- 
wiches are  made  of  lunch  meat  and  cheese.  The 
student  may  select  from  two  types  of  meat,  two 
fruits,  cookies,  and  snacks.  Sandwiches  are 
wrapped  in  plastic  wrap  or  plastic  bag.  The  entire 
lunch  is  placed  in  a  brown  bag  and  labeled  with 
the  name  of  the  student. 

Clean-up  involves  putting  away  all  items,  dis- 
posing of  trash,  washing  and  drying  any  dishes 
and  sweeping  the  floor.  Each  student  takes  turns 
for  various  chores. 
Shopping  Excursions 

On  a  weekly  basis  two  or  three  students  are 
selected  to  go  off-campus  shopping.  On  days  pre- 
ceding workshop  at  Coatesville  the  students  do 
grocery  shopping  for  the  lunch  program.  On  weeks 
where  Coatesville  workshop  is  not  scheduled,  due 
to  a  school  conflict,  the  students  are  taken  to  shop 
for  personal  items.  A  variety  of  stores  is  used  in 
the  later  experience. 

1.  Grocery  Shopping. 

The  students  learn  to  get  safely  in  and  out  of 
the  car,  use  a  seat  belt  and  operate  the  door  lock. 
Students  are  transported  from  car  to  store  by  a 
seeing  guide.  They  are  introduced  to  grocery  carto 
and  nand  baskets.  The  students  experience  the 
aisles  in  the  store  in  order  of  items  ot  need  includ- 
ing produce,  deli,  crackers  and  snacks.  They  select 
the  items  needed,  deposit  in  cart,  then  empty  cart 
ai  check-out  counter,  pay  for  purchases,  bag  and 
transport  back  to  car  and  school. 

2.  Other  shopping  excursions. 

The  students  decide  on  personal  items  needed 
within  boundaries  of  their  earnings  at  the  shel- 
tered workshop,  and  select  the  appropriate  store. 
Trips  have  been  made  to  the  drug  store,  hardware 
store,  variety  store,  major  department  stores,  and 
malls.  The  students  encounter  an  assortmeno  ox 
new  experiences  during  these  excursions.  They 
have  learned  to  ask  store  personnel  for  assistance 
and  have  used  store  dressing  rooms  and  refresn- 
ment  areas. 
New  Programs 

With  the  renovation  of  the  Peyton  Hall  school 
building  and  the  new  dining  room  an  opportunity 
exists  now  to  add  yet  another  dimension  to  the 
general  program.  The  dining  room  boasts  a  beau- 
tiful cafeteria  set-up,  not  unlike  cafeterias  in 
many  community  sheltered  workshops.  The  stu- 
dents have  just  begun  to  experience  use  of  the 
cafeteria  line.  On  a  daily  basis  however,  they  have 
already  begun  to  become  more  responsible  for 
clearing  their  dishes  and  returning  them  to  the 
tray  return. 

It  is  exciting  to  feel  the  ends  come  together  in 
a  complete  circle  of  functional  activities.  As  a 
therapist  I  am  convinced  that  the  very  best  we  can 
do  for  our  multi-handicapped  blind  population  at 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  to  complement 
their  existing  excellent  educational  and  residential 
programs  with  realistic  career  and  consumer  ex- 
periences. The  end  result  of  all  programming  is  to 
graduate  a  student  prepared  for  placement  in  the 
community. 

Barbara  Z.  Arbaugh,  OTR/L 
Occupational  Therapy  Consultant 
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Sisterly  Confusion 

ALLEN  F.  TASNART  of  East  Pepperell,  Mass- 
achusetts, reveals  some  interesting  and  amus- 
ing situations  that  at  times  develop  when  there  is 
a  pair  of  twins  in  a  family.  The  following  recount 
of  mistaken  identity  was  published  in  the  Boston 
Post: 

I  have  an  identical  twin  sister,  and  could  write 
a  book  on  our  various  mix-ups.  When  children,  we 
attended  a  school  where  two  pupils  used  one  desk, 
and  the  only  way  the  teacher  could  tell  us  apart 
was  the  side  of  the  desk  we  sat  at.  When  we 
learned  her  system,  we  used  to  swap.  The  teacher 
became  suspicious,  and  asked  our  Mum  to  put  dif- 
ferent colored  hair  ribbons  on  us.  At  recess  we'd 
change  ribbons. 

Then,  if  the  pupils  didn't  know  their  lessons, 
they  had  to  stay  after  school  until  they  did.  So, 
when  one  of  us  was  unprepared,  the  other  usual- 
ly knew  the  lesson.  You  know  what  happened,  of 
course.  The  one  who  knew  stayed  after,  thereby 
eliminating  time  at  study  for  the  dumb  one  of 
that  day. 

Tho^  were  carefree  and  devilish  days  for  us. 
However,  ilie  first  date  I  had  with  my  husband 
was  tragic.  I:.°  didn't  k"  ow  Ellen  (the  writer)  from 
Mary,  and  took  Mary  out  on  my  date. 

Then,  when  Mary  got  married,  I  was  brides- 
maid, and  the  pastor  was  so  confused  he  started 
marrying  me  to  my  brother-in-law.  Evidently  he 
sensed  my  consternation,  so  he  stopped  the  cere- 
mony and  asked  my  almost  husband,  brother-in- 
law  David,  "Am  I  marrying  you  to  the  right  twin?" 
Poor  David  took  a  look  at  us,  and  replied,  "I  don't 
know,  Father."  After  much  laughtei  we  finally 
got  everything  straightened  out. 

Mother  told  us  that  one  day  while  she  was  giv- 
ing our  bath,  she  removed  our  identification  brace- 
lets, and  never  knew  whether  she  put  them  back 
on  the  right  twin.  So  maybe  I'm  she  and  she's  me. 
— Ellen  F.  Tassinari. 

P.  S. — Gosh  .  .  .  maybe  Mary  wrote  this  letter. 


Stored  For  20  Years 

kF  WAYS  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are 
vain  people  who  put  their  belongings  in 
storage  are  more  peculiar  than  Bret  Harte's  fam- 
ous "Chinee."  Believe  it  or  not,  but  many  persons 
like  to  sit  for  a  while  in  stored  automobiles,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

One  man  paid  more  than  $1,200  storage  on  an 
automobile  he  won  in  a  1920  raffle  and  never 
drove,"  the  article  states.  "Another  man  bought 
his  own  coffin,  stored  it  in  a  warehouse  and  drop- 
ped around  occasionally  to  climb  in  and  try  it  out. 
o 

If  you  have  difficulties  to-day,  think.  Continu- 
ous, consistent  thinking  will  bring  a  flash  of  light 
to  show  you  through  most  any  maze  of  difficulty, 
lack  of  knowledge  or  inexperience.  Difficulties 
fade  when  thought  determines  to  oppose  them. 


I  am  an  American.    A  free  American. 
Free  to  speak — without  fear 
Free  to  worship  God  in  my  own  way 
Free  to  stand  for  what   !  think  right 
Free  to  oppose  what  I   believe  wrong 
Free    to    choose    those    who    govern    my 

country. 
This  heritage  of  Freedom  I  pledge  to  up- 
hold 
For  myself  and  all  mankind. 


Getting  Down  To  It 

kNE  OF  THE  hardest  things  is  getting  going 
on  a  job  that  is  in  front  of  us.  Everywhere 
we  hear  people  say,  "It  isn't  the  amount  of  work 
I  have  to  do  that  bothers  me;  it  is  the  starting 
that  is  difficult." 

Why  should  most  of  us  find  this  troublesome 
obstacle  irksome  and  difficult  to  overcome?  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  will — and  possibly  inclination.  If 
it  is  a  new  task,  something  fresh,  the  very  new- 
ness of  the  idea  attracts  us  and  helps  us  to  start 
upon  it.  If  it  is  a  job  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  month  in  and  month  out,  every  time  we 
reach  the  hour  when  it  should  be  started  we  find 
the  trouble  of  getting  going  very  insistent.  If  we 
let  this  inclination  master  us,  we  shall  gradually 
lose  our  will  to  do  the  job. 

The  next  time  we  face  up  to  our  routine  task, 
let  us  get  down  to  it  quickly  and  with  purpose.  We 
shall  find  our  accomplishment  a  hundred  per  cent 
better  as  a  result  of  such  a  forceful  beginning. 


J^5 


The  best  a  man  ever  did   should  not 
be  his  standard  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


Savings  represent  much  more  than  mere  money 
value.  They  are  proof  that  the  saver  is  worth 
something  in  himself.  Any  fool  can  waste;  any 
fool  can  muddle;  but  it  takes  something  more  of 
a  man  to  save,  and  the  more  he  saves  the  more  of 
a  man  he  becomes. — Rudyard  Kipling. 


; 
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^Ae  American's  Creed 


I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people;  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  nation 
of  many  sovereign  states;  a  perfect  union,  one  and  inseparable;  estab- 
lished upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice  and  humanity 
for  which   American   patriots   sacrificed   their   lives   and   fortunes. 


I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it,  to  support 
its  constitution,  to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to  defend  it 
against  all  enemies. 

The  American's  Creed   by  William  Tyler  Page  was  adopted   by  an 
Act  of  Congress,   April   6,    1918. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  JULY,  1985  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS    Jackie   Andonian 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    Jonathan    Echorst 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Carol    Gerstenmaier 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Noel  Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS    Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he   has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS Linda   Dervin 

(goes   out  of   her  way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT    Damaris  Williams 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY    Pat  Lewchenko 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION    Carolyn    Cherry 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS    Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS    Joe  Farlow 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE Cissy   Martgan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Ginger  Miller 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE   Jared   Cimoch 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Joe  Farlow 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS    Allison   Ford 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE    Linda  Dervin 

(believes  in  se'f  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition   by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 
of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 

3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our  many  beneficent  friends  of  what  the  school  is 
doing. 

4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 
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"Let's  clap  hands,  slap  our  knees,  and  stamp 
our  feet  with  the  beat  of  the  music!"  calls  Chhu- 
Swei  Ou,  Director  of  Music,  and  the  pupils  re- 
spond with  interest   and   enthusiasm. 

The  goal  of  the  activities  in  this  group  mu- 
sic therapy  session  is  to  have  the  class  resoond 
to   the   music    by    producing   body  -sounds.   Each , 
class   is   scheduled   for  two   weekly   group  music 
sessions. 

In  the  sessions,  the  pupils  sing,  play  rhythm 
instruments,    and  move   with    music. 

Through  participation  in  the  various  activ- 
ities, the  boys  and  girls  show  that  they  are  happy 
and  that  they  are  having  fun.  Realization  and 
the  feeling  of  group  participation,  belonging  to 
a  group,  and  lengthening  of  attention  span  are 
a  few  of  the  benefits  the  pupils  derive  from  the 
enjoyable  and  lively   class. 


I  am  back  to  school  now.  I  have  lots  of  fun. 
Wanda,  Cindy,  Tina,  and  Marguerite  like  school, 
too.  We  like  being  in  school. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 
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School 

I  'am   glad  to  be  at  school.   I  like  to  go  1 
speech  class.  Miss  Fran  helps  me  talk. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


My  School 

I  do  different  things  at  our  school.  I  courj 
do  my  puzzles,  and  put  together  the  nuts  an 
bolts. 

Tina   Casher,   Pupil 
o 

My  Vacation 

I  had  fun  at  home.  I  watched  T.V.  I  listen* 
to  the  radio.  I  danced.  I  like  to  be  with  my  moi 
She  is  a  nice  lady. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 
o 


:: 
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At  Home 

I  stayed  home  for  the  summer  vacation, 
watched  T.V.  I  played  with  my  brother  Sco 
My  mother  and  I  went  shopping.  She  bought  r 
a  pretty  top  and  a  pair  of  slacks.  I  like  wearii 
them. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
o 

Summer  1985 

My  mom  and  dad  stayed  with  me  the  wh( 
summer  vacation.  I  enjoyed  watching  "Sesai 
Street."  I  saw  the  Cookie  Monster,  Big  Bird,  I 
rue,  and  Bert.  I  also  listened  to  the  radio. 

I  went  shopping  with  my  mom.  She  boug 
me  a  new  top,  shorts,  underwear,  and  socks.  Af1 
shopping  we  went  home.  I  enjoyed  my  vacatii 
Jacqueline   Nichols,   Pupil 


A  Fun  Vacation 

Summer  vacation  is  fun.  My  father  and  ] 
sister  were  in  the  house.  They  took  good  care 
me.  At  home  I  made  my  own  sandwiches.  Af; 
eating  I  washed  the  dishes.  I  watched  T.V.  I  a, 
listened  to  the  stereo. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 
o 

The  Bus 

I  saw  a  bus.  It  was  a  yellow  bus.  The  big  ! 
passed  my  house.  I  like  to  ride  in  the  bus. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
o 


It 


I  have  new  toys.  They  are  Theodore  and  P 
Panther.  I  love  them. 

Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 


to 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

Another  school  year  is  under  way.  Our  boys 
nd  girls  enjoyed  their  vacation  and  are  also 
appy  to  be  back  in  school  with  their  friends  and 
ager  to  participate  in  school  activities.  Each  one 
bllows  his/her  own  individualized  education  pro- 
ram  plan. 

September  had  a  traditional  and  some  new 
Inriching  extra  curricula  activities. 

Looking  into  October,  we  see  the  activities  in- 
creasing in  number  and  diversity — bell  choir  en- 
|agements,  a  trip  to  an  ice  show,  Sunday  after- 
oon  parties,  and,  of  course,  Hallowe'en  parties 
nd  "Tricks  or  Treats." 

Although  it  is  still  early,  soon  we  shall  begin 
p  make  the  special,  exciting  plans  for  the  holi- 
day season. 

Anna  C.  Perry 
Executive  Director 
o 

THANKSGIVING  NOTE 

Pupils  who  go  home  for  Thanksgiving,  Thurs- 
ay,  November  28,  1985  leave  Wednesday  after- 
oon,  November  27. 

It  is  essential  that  all  be  back  at  school  by 
oontime  on  Sunday,  December  1,  1985  as  one  of 
he  biggest  of  our  annual  traditional  Christmas 
arties  takes  place  early  that  afternoon. 

You  may  be  sure  that  none  of  the  boys  and 
iris  would  want  to  miss  that  party.  Especially 
ssential  are  the  pupils  who  would  be  present- 
lg  an  entertainment  as  part  of  the  festivities. 
Jl  are  always  delighted  to  have  the  visit  from 
anta  Claus,  receive  his  gifts,  enioy  the  delicious 
efreshments,  and  be  with  old  friends. 

The  kind  of  friends  of  the  school  who  plan 
nd  carry  out  the  affair,  work  on  it  month  ahead 
f  time  to  be  sure  that  everything  is  just  right 
Dr  our  pupils. 

Parents,  please  do  be  sure  that  your  child  is 
jack  at  school  on  time — by  noontime,  Sunday, 
>ecember  1,  1985. 

o 

Summer  Vacation 

I  went  home  for  the  summer.  I  did  a  lot  of 
alking  outside.  On  the  20th  of  August  my  dad, 
by  sister,  my  sister's  friend,  and  I  went  to  At- 
lantic City.  We  went  to  the  mall.  Joan's  friend 
lought  a  bracelet  for  me;  then  we  went  to  the 
Boardwalk  and  bought  fudge.  After  that  we  went 
rut  to  get  supper  and  then  went  home. 

At  home  I  watched  T.V.  shows.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  watched  "Woody  Woodpecker,"  "The  Flint- 
pones,"  "Anything  for  Money,"  "Body  Language" 
find  "The   Price  is  Right."   On   the   afternoon  I 
patched  "Leave  it  to  Beaver,"  "Bewitched"   and 
IjThe  Monsters."  At  night  I  watched  "Webster," 
I  Benson,"  "The  Bill  Cosby  Show"  and  "Cheers." 
My  dad  cooked  a  lot  of  good  food  at  home.  I 
ad  tuna    macaroni    salad.    One   night    we    had 
leatloaf.  Another  night  we  had  steak  and  some- 
mes  we  had  chicken  barbecue.  I  had  a  nice  time. 
Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


My  Birthday 

My  birthday  was  on  August  twenty.  My  par- 
ents prepared  a  party  for  the  family.  There  were 
balloons,  candles,  candy,  cookies,  ice  cream,  and 
cake.  My  grandparents  were  also  at  the  party. 

My  dad  gave  me  a  stereo  for  my  birthday.  My 
mother  gave  me  a  pretty  necklace.  My  sister 
Malia  gave  me  a  pair  of  earrings.  My  other  sis- 
ter, Lisa,  gave  me  cassette  tapes.  I  received  a 
beautiful  purple  blouse  from  my  grandparents. 
I  love  parties. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 
o 

Home 

I  watched  TV.  I  went  shopping.  I  bought 
sneakers.  I  went  outside.  I  listened  to  the  radio. 
I  went  swimming.  I  had  pancakes  and  eggs.  I  had 
spaghetti  at  home.  I  had  pizza  and  cereal. 

Joseph   Farlow,   Pupil 
o 

Home 

I  went  to  the  airport.  I  went  in  the  airplane 
to  my  home  in  Pittsburgh.  I  ate  hot  dogs.  I  drank 
milk.  I  got  in  the  car.  I  was  in  mommy's  car.  I 
liked  the  car. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 
o 

Lonsdale 

The  chorus  is  going  to  Lansdale  on  Sunday. 
The  chorus  will  sing  three  selections  then  Mr. 
Ronnie  will  play  the  piano.  Afterwards,  we  are 
invited  to  lunch.  The  lunch  is  good.  I  like  Lans- 
dale very  much. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


THE  PSSE-SCHOOL  CHILD  WHO  IS  BUND 

He/she  needs  what  all  children  need 

There  are  certain  things  that  every  child 
needs.  He/she  needs  to  know  that  he/she  is  loved 
and  wanted  and  is  an  important  member  of  the 
family.  He/she  needs  to  be  able  to  help  himself/ 
herself  and  have  others  recognize  that  he/she 
and  do  so.  He/she  needs  to  know  that  happy 
feeling  of  getting  something  done  well.  He/she 
needs  to  grow  continually  in  ability  to  direct  his/ 
her  own  play.  Blind  children  need  these  things 
as  much  as  do  other  children. 

Each  one  needs  good  health.  In  addition  to 
general  care  by  a  physcian,  a  blind  child  needs 
the  care  of  an  ophthamologist  (a  doctor  who 
specializes  in  conditions  of  the  eye).  From  the 
ophthamologist,  parents  can  ilearn  what  their 
child's  eye  condition  means. 

Sometimes  blind  children  need  other  profes- 
sional help.  If  so,  your  physcian  or  ophthamol- 
ogist may  suggest  that  you  seek  help  from  an- 
other professional  worker,  such  as  a  psychiatrist, 
a  social  worker,  a  public  health  nurse.  Good  men- 
tal and  emotional  health  go  hand  in  hand  with 
good  physical  health  in  making  a  happy  child. 

For  the  first  few  months  all  that  any  baby 
needs  is  food,  sleep,  and  fondling.  Picking  him/ 
her  up,  holding  his/her  close,  carrying  him/her 
about  with  you  imparts  a  feeling  of  being  loved 
and  safe.  A  child  is  born  with  the  urge  to  begin 
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reaching  out  and  moving  about;  but,  seeing  noth- 
ing, needs  to  be  encouraged  to  reach  and  move 
through  voices,  other  sounds,  and  a  variety  of 
things  to  handle.  Inborn  curiosity  can  lead  na- 
turally to  growth  and  development. 

As  a  start,  he/she  needs  to  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  more  than  you  would  move  a  child 
who  can  see.  He/she  likes  to  hear  conversation 
between  others  and  to  have  people  talk  to  him/ 
her.  He/she  can  be  propped  up  with  pillows  a 
little  each  day  at  about  the  same  time  that  any 
baby  enjoys  being  propped  up.  If  a  baby  knows 
that  there  is  a  string  across  his  crib  to  which 
/toys  are  attached,  it  will  begin  reaching  and  hit- 
ting at  them. 

Some  parents  are  slow  in  playing  with  their 
blind  baby.  They  don't  jigele  him  on  their  knees, 
nor  even  nick  him  up.  Babies  enjoy  such  nlay 
and  attention  whether  or  not  they  can  see.  They 
may  be  little  but  they  are  not  fragile  and  enioy 
a  romp  with  their  mother  or  father.  Always  let 
your  baby  know  that  you  are  going  to  pick  him 
up.  He  may  be  startled  if  suddenly  he  is  lifted 
without  warning. 

Hein  him/her  set  started 

Some  parents  keep  their  blind  baby  in  the 
crib  too  long — weeks  after  he  beeins  moving 
about,  pulling  himself /herself  up  by  the  rail. 
Parents  are  afraid  he/she  might  be  hurt  when 
he/she  begins  to  roam.  A  playpen  is  fine:  but  see 
to  it  that  he/she  does  not  stay  there  too  long. 
Most  Wind  babies  can  make  good  use  of  the  out- 
side of  a  playpen.  They  use  it  to  walk  around 
and  pull  up  on.  As  soon  as  thev  nan  sit  up  and 
touch  the  floor,  some  like  a  stroller. 

Your  baby  may  need  encouragement  t?  begin 
making  little  side  trips — to  feel  the  rug  and  the 
smooth  floor,  the  train  of  little  wooden  cars  you 
will  put  there  for  him,  the  grass  out  of  doors. 
Don't  force  him/her.  One  day  he/she  may  not  be 
interested  in  trying  something,  may  even  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  next  day 
he/she  may  want  to  try  it.  Accept  his/her  feel- 
ing in  this  regard. 

He/she  uses  other  senses 

A  blind  child  depends  on  hearing,  touch  in?, 
tasting,  and  smelling  for  what  he/she  learns  and 
does.  After  a  while  he/she  will  be  using  these 
senses  to  better  advantage  than  does  the  seeing 
child.  The  child  who  can  see  uses  his  eyes,  ears, 
and  fingers  working  together.  He  hears  his  moth- 
er say  what  she  is  going  to  do  and  watches  her 
drop  a  toy  into  a  box.  He/she  sees  how  it  is  done 
as  he/she  hears  how  it  is  done  and  then  imitates. 

For  a  blind  child,  ears  and  fingers  must  work 
together.  He/she  must  hear  or  feel  what  to  do. 
Parents  often  have  to  help  by  building  up  inter- 
est. That  takes  longer.  It  takes  a  great  deal  more 
patience  and  ingenuity  for  parents.  Parents  could 
save  time  and  it  would  be  much  easier  if  they 
did  everything  for  their  blind  child;  but  then 
their  child  would  never  learn  to  do  thing  for 
himself;  as  we  only  learn  by  doing.  He/she  would 
always  expect  things  to  be  done  for  him/her.  The 
child  wouldn't  know  how  to  do  things  for  him- 
self/herself and  wouldn't  like  that  either. 
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Siiare  his  pleasure  with  him/her 

Give  your  child  a  chance  to  do  a  thing  and 
time  to  do  it  in.  Encourage  the  child  to  try  new 
things.  When  the  child  learns  something,  like  a 
new  word,  pulling  off  a  sock,  or  helping  mother 
set  the  table,  share  the  pleasure  with  the  child 
That  will  make  him/her  want  to  keen  on  trying 
other  things.  He/she  can  learn  almost  every 
thing  that  a  seeing  child  can  learn.  He/she  can 
learn  to  do  things  safely  that  you  at  first  thought 
were  impossible — running,  roller  skating,  riding 
a  tricycle.  The  child  will  have  many  bumps,  bu1 
will  learn  to  take  them — if  you  don't  make  toe 
much  fuss  over  them. 

Try  to  give  him  many  opportunities  to  d< 
things  for  himself/herself.  Let  the  child  get  fira 
hand  information  by  his/her  own  investigations 
Give  something  to  occupy  mind  and  hands.  Life 
all  babies,  he/she  will  like  papers  to  crumple  anc 
tear,  a  nest  of  hollow  blocks,  a  pie  pan,  or  a  lie 
to  bang.  A  child  learns  much  from  his  toys  anc 
playthings.  Today  many  of  the  toys  on  the  mar 
ket  are  made  for  that  purpose:  a  small  set  o 
tools,  dolls  with  clothes,  tea  sets,  little  autos 
buses,  airplanes. 
Give  him/her  many  experiences 

Everything  your  child  does,  everywhere  h( 
goes,  everything  he  handles  and  learns  about- 
in  others  words,  every  experience  helps  in  gain 
ing  knowledge.  Take  the  child  with  you  to  th 
grocerv  store,  the  park,  the  woods,  the  brook,  th 
zoo,  the  museum,  the  church,  the  concert,  th 
hardware  store,  the  neighbor's  house,  the  librarjj 
a  restaurant,  the  beach,  a  filling  station,  th 
place  where  Daddy  works.  In  fact,  take  him  witii 
you  everywhere.  Try  to  take  him  somewhere  evf 
eryday.  Walk  more  than  you  ride.  Go  home  an 
talk  about  it.  Explain  as  you  show  him  thing* 
When  possible,  let  him  touch  and  handle  an 
feel  and  manipulate.  He  has  as  much  interest  a 
the  next  child.  When  curiosity  is  encouraged,  i 
will  grow. 

Playmates  are  good  for  him/her 

You  can't  begin  too  early  to  have  your  blinf 
child  become  a  friend  and  playmate  of  seeinj 
children.  Children  learn  a  great  deal  from  eaci 
other.  Even  at  a  very  young  age,  children  learl 
from  their  playmates  something  of  the  way  thej 
are  expected  to  act  in  the  world.  There  is  the  givl 
and  take,  there  are  the  rules  that  must  be  fol( 
lowed,  the  playthings  that  must  be  shared.  AT 
this  helps  in  their  development. 

Some  people  think  pity  helps  a  child;  yet  rl 
body  really  wants  to  be  pitied".  We  would  rathe 
stand  firmly  on  our  own  two  feet.  We  all  admii 
and  respect  that  in  everbody;  so  if  we  are  pitie 
or  fall  into  the  habit  of  self  pity,  we  don't  he! 
ourselves. 

World  knows  little  of  blindness 

Most  of  the  unhappiness  we  blame  on  blin( 
ness  isn't  due  to  blindness  itself.  It's  due  to  tl 
wiay  the  family  and  the  community  and  the  wor 
act  toward  blindness.  Inconsiderate  and  though 
less  words  and  acts  of  a  seeing  person  toward 
blind  person  are  due  to  ignorance.  The  gener 
public  knows  and  understands  little  about  blin< 
ness;  and  much  of  what  it  believes  is  untrue, 
Emma  T.  Hunt,  Teacher, 
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IFuture  Reflections  "The  National  Federation  of 
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jcerpts  from  a  United  States  Government  bro- 
[chure  (September/October/November  1984)  pgs. 
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CAUSES  OF  VISUAL  IMPAIRMENT  IN 
YOUNG  CHILDREN:  RLF 

(The  following  is  meant  to  provide  a  general 
overview  of  one  cause  of  visual  loss  in  young 
children.  For  specific  information  regarding  your 
child's  impairment  consult  your  ophthamologist.) 
Definition : 

RLF,  retrolental  fibrophasia,  is  a  retinal  dis- 
order occurring  in  infants.  The  retina,  the  inner- 
most coat  of  the  eye,  is  formed  of  sensitive  nerve 
fibers  and  is  connected  with  the  optic  nerve.  RLF 
varies  in  severity  from  no  visual  loss  to  total 
blindness.  In  extreme  cases  of  RLF,  the  retina 
becomes  separated  from  the  back  of  the  eye.  Be- 
cause the  retina  receives  nourishment  from  the 
underlying  choroid  layer  the  detached  sections 
eventuallv  die;  partial  or  complete  loss  of  vision 
results.  RLF  is  also  referred  to  as  "retinopathy 
of  prematurity." 
Cause : 

The  exact  cause  of  RLF  is  not  oomnletely  un- 
derstood.  RLF  usually  occurs   in   premature   in- 
fants who  receive  oxygen  during  hospitalization. 
There  may  be  a  number  of  causes;  one  possible 
cause  is  prolonged  use  of  oxygen.  Even  with  care- 
jful  monitoring  of  oxygen  levels  in  neonatal  in- 
itensive  care  units  the  level  of  oxygen  needed  to 
Jprevent  damage  to  the  lungs  and  brain  may  con- 
Itribute  to  RLF. 

The  progression  of  RLF  is  thought  to  be  as 
.  (follows:  When  premature  infants  receive  supple- 
jmental  oxygen  the  still-growing  blood  vessels 
jjwhich  nourish  the  retina  narrow  and  temporar- 
■flily  halt  development.  After  the  infants  are  taken 
jjoff  supplemental  oxygen  the  blood  vessels  widen 
'wand  continue  growing.  If  these  new  blood  ves- 
sels grow  adnormally,  bleeding  into  the  vitreous 
|  (the  transparent  jelly-like  material  filling  the 
■eyeball  behind  the  lens),  a  fiberous  scar  tissue 
.  iforms,  contacts  and  pulls  the  retina  off  the  back 
JJof  the  eye. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  RLF  does  not  pro- 

jlgress    to   retinal    detachment.    According    to    Dr. 

;||Craig  Hoyt,  over  90%  of  all  children  who  show 

jevidence  of  retinopathy  of  prematurity  (RLF)  in 

jthe  first  twelve  weeks  of  life  will  resolve  without 

rla.ny  impairment  of  visual  function. 

JTreatment : 

RLF  cannot  be  diagnosed  when  the  infant  is 
^(receiving  oxygen.  When  premature  infants  are 
^discharged  from  the  hospital  they  require  an  eye 
1  jexam  by  an  ophthamologist  immediately  before 
j  (discharge.  A  retest  several  months  later  is  some- 
times recommended  even  if  no  evidence  of  RLF 
1 1  exists.  If  the  ophthamologist  finds  evidence  of 


early  RLF,  the  changes  in  the  eye  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  a  standard  classification  system.  Doc- 
tors divide  RLF  into  two  phases,  proliferative  and 
cicatricial,  which  are  each  further  divided  into 
five  stages. 

Many  oases  of  RLF  are  mild.  Milder  oases 
frequently  reverse  themselves  or  do  not  interfere 
with  the  child's  vision.  Children  who  have  had 
even  slight  evidence  of  RLF  should  have  periodic 
eye  examinations  throughout  life. 

In  advanced  RLF,  when  the  retina  is  totally 
detached,  an  operation  called  a  "vitrectomy"  may 
restore  some  functional  vision.  In  a  vitrectomy 
the  lens  of  the  eye  is  taken  out  and  the  scar 
tissue  in  the  vitreous  is  removed.  The  retina  is 
then  reattached  to  the  back  of  the  eye. 

Vitrectomies  are  usually  performed  during  the 
first  year  of  life  on  children  with  total  retinal 
detachment  in  both  eyes,  and  who  are  in  good 
physical  health.  The  operation  is  available  in  ma- 
jor metropolitan  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 
Parents  considering  a  vitrectomy  should  be  aware 
that  the  operation  will  not  restore  full  vision 
and  may  not  result  in  vision  at  all.  Any  opera- 
tion on  a  young  child  carries  a  measure  of  risk. 
Before  making  a  decision  a  second  or  third  opin- 
ion and  information  regarding  risks  and  probable 
success  are  necessary. 
Functional  Implications: 

If  the  child  has  had  a  vitrectomy,  the  lens  of 
the  eye  (which  focuses  light  rays  on  the  retina) 
has  been  removed.  Following  surgery  infants  are 
fitted  with  eyeglasses  or  contact  lenses. 

If  the  child's  retina  is  not  completely  detached 
the  child  will  have  vision  in  some  areas  of  the 
visual  field  (the  entire  ares  which  can  be  seen 
without  shifting  the  gaze).  Although  central  vi- 
sion may  be  absent,  many  RLF  children  have 
some  peripheral  vision  on  the  temporal  side — 
they  can  see  to  the  left  in  the  left  eye,  to  the 
right  in  the  right  eye.  To  see  objects  straight 
ahead  they  may  need  to  tilt  or  turn  their  heads. 

A  child  with  a  possibility  of  remaining  vision 
will  benefit  from  learning  to  use  vision,  as  well 
as  other  senses,  to  learn  about  the  world.  An 
educational  program  of  visual  stimulation  can 
be  carried  out  in  the  home  under  the  guidance 
of  a  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped. 
Resources  for  Parents  and  Teachers: 

"Look  at  Me:  A  Resource  Manual  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Residual  Vision  in  Multiply  Im- 
paired Children"  by  Audrey  J.  Smith  and  Karen 
Shane  Cote,  Pennsylvania  College  of  Optometry 
Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1982,  provides  sequenced 
lesson  plans  for  visual  stimulation  and  instruc- 
tions for  assessing  remaining  vision.  A  '"Sensory 
Stimulation  Kit,  Light  Box  and  Light  Box  Ma- 
terials: Level  I,  and  the  Program  to  Develop 
Efficiency  in  Visual  Functioning"  are  available 
from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind; 
P.O.  Box  6085,  Louisville,  KY.  40206-0085. 

Special  thanks  to  Dr.  Craig  Hoyt,  Director  of 
Pediatric  Ophthamology,  University  of  Califor- 
nia Medical  Center,  for  reviewing  this  article. 


Reprinted  from  '"The  National  Newspatch"  pub- 
lished by  the  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem, 
Oregon.  Winter-Spring  Edition  1985. 
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Epitaphs    In    the 
Cemetery 

He  lacked  tact. 

Worry  killed  him. 

He  was  too  sensitive. 

He  couldn't  say  "No." 

He  did   not  find  his  place. 

A  little  success  paralyzed   him. 

He  did  not  care  how  he  looked. 

He  did  not  guard  his  weak 
point. 

He  was  too  proud  to  take  ad- 
vice. 

He  did  not  fall  in  love  with  his 
work. 

He  got  into  a  rut  and  couldn't 
get  out. 

He  did  not  learn  to  do  things 
to  a  finish. 

He  loved  ease;  he  didn't  like 
to  struggle. 

He  was  the  victim  of  the  last 
man's  advice. 

He  lacked  the  faculty  of  get- 
ting along  with  others. 

He  could  not  transmute  his 
knowledge  into  power. 

He  tried  to  pick  the  flowers  out 
of  his  occupation. 

He  knew  a  good  deal,  but  could 
not  make  it  practical. 


is    is    Life 


LIFE  stems  to  me  like  a  road 
— a  road  that  is  always  go- 
ing around  corners.  And  when  we 
are  quite  young  we  expect  to  find 
something  new  and  delightful 
around  every  turn.  But  the  road 
gets  harder  as  we  get  farther 
along  it,  and  there  are  often  lions 
in  the  path,  and  unpleasant  sur- 
prises meet  us  when  we  turn 
corners;  and  it  isn't  always  easy 
to  be  kind  and  honest  and  keep 
a  cheerful  face,  and  lines  come, 
and  wrinkles.  But  if  the  lines 
come  from  being  sorry  for  others, 
and  the  wrinkles  from  laughing 
at  ourselves,  then  they  are  kind 
lines  and  happy  wrinkles,  and 
there  is  no  sense  in  trying  to 
hide  them  with  paint  and  powder. 
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We  are  creatures  of  habit.  We 
succeed  or  we  fail  as  we  acquire 
good  habids  or  bad  ones;  and  we 
acquire  good  habits  as  easily  as 
bad  ones.  Most  people  don't  be- 
lieve this.  Only  those  who  find 
out  succeed  in  life. 


Think  This  One  Over 

When   you're   criticizing   others 

And  finding  here  and  there 
A  fault  or  two  to  speak  of 

Or  a  weakness  you  can  tear; 
When  you're  blaming  someone's 
meanness 

Or  accusing  someone's  self. 
It  is  time  that  you  went  out 

To  take  a  walk  around  your- 
self. 

We  need  so  often  in  this  life 

The  balancing  of  scales — 
This  seeing  in  us  how  much  wins. 

And  how  much  in  us  fails, 
But   before   you   judge   another, 

Just  to  lay  him   on  the  shelf, 
It  would  be  a  splendid  plan 

To  take  a  walk  around 
yourself. 


You  cannot    help    small   men  by 
tearing  big  men    down. 


TRUE   SUCCESS 

HE  HAS  achieved  success  who 
has  lived  well,  laughed  often, 
and  loved  much;  who  has  gained 
the  respect  of  intelligent  men  and 
the  love  of  little  children ;  who  has 
filled  his  niche  and  accomplished 
his  task;  who  has  left  the  world 
better  than  he  found  it;  whether 
by  an  improved  poppy,  a  perfect 
poem,  or  a  rescued  soul;  who  has 
never  lacked  appreciation  of 
earth's  beauty  or  failed  to  ex- 
press it;  who  has  always  looked 
for  the  best  in  others  and  given 
the  best  he  had;  whose  life  was 
an  inspiration;  whose  memory  a 
benediction. 

o 

Remember  that  what  you  pos- 
sess in  the  world  will  be  found 
at  the  day  of  your  death  to  be- 
long to  someone  else;  but  what 
you  are  will  be  yours  forever. 


From    Dishwasher 
to    Millionaire 

Have  the  courage  to  take  a 
chance. 

Love  your  business ;  throw  your- 
self into  it;  make  it  your  ad- 
venture. 

Study  human  nature  in  the  best 
laboratory  you  could  find — your 
business. 

Desire  to  serve  your  public,  not 
merely  to  squeeze  out  profits. 
Give  more  than  they  expect. 

Don't  spy  on  your  employees. 
Make  them  feel  you  are  out  to 
help  them  as  well  as  your  busi- 
ness; that  employer  is  the  one 
who  gets  their  best  service. 

Stick  to  it;  consider  all  obsta- 
cles as  education;  never  consid- 
er  any  result  but  success. 

Cultivate  a  hopeful  outlook; 
success  is  a  matter  of   attitude. 

The  rise  of  Dario  L.  Toffenetti 
from    dishwasher     to    millionaire 
would   seem    to    lend    weight    to 
these  counsels  of  success. 
o 

Ownership 

HAVE  you  experienced  the 
thrill  of  owning  a  piece  of 
good  American  ground?  This  feel- 
ing is  the  real  emotion  of  patriot- 
ism. The  pride  of  ownership — 
be  your  plot  of  ground  ever  so 
small — is  one  that  no  dweller  in 
a  comfortable  apartment  ever  can 
know. 

"Getting  down  on  all  fours"  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  and  feeiing 
the  soil  respond  to  your  love  and 
care  is  worth  a  hundred  doctors. 
And  what  joy  it  is,  owning  one's 
own  home,  to  put  a  nail  here, 
mend  a  step,  or  put  a  coat  of 
paint  there.  Nothing  can  com- 
pare with  this  feeling  of  posses- 
sion. 

The  owners  of  small  homes  are 
the  most  desirable  citizens.  They 
are  saving  and  reliable;  they  are 
the  backbone  of  the  community. 
They  are  real  patriots,  because 
they  love  the  country  of  which 
they  own  a  part. 

o 

A  kind  word,  or  a  timely  help- 
ing hand  extended  to  a  neighbor), 
or  friend  whose  prospects  may) 
not  be  as  promising  as  yours  may! 
bring  much  joy  and  hope — at  no) 
cost  at  all  to  you. 

o 

The  door-step  to  the  temple  of 
wisdom  is  a  knowledge  of  our  owt 
ignorance. 
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Wars  bring   scars. 

Little  Strokes  fell  great  Oaks. 

The  Things  which  hurt,  instruct. 

You  may  delay,  but  Time  will  not. 

A  true  Friend  is  the  best  Possession. 

God  helps  them  that  help  themselves. 

A  lie  stands  on  one  leg,  truth  on  two. 

Where  there's  no  Law,  there's  no  Bread. 

Fear  to  do  ill,  and  you  need  fear  nought  else. 

Search  others  for  their  virtue,  thyself  for  thy  vices. 

He  that  can  have  patience  can  have  what  he  wi 

He  that  has  not  got  a  Wife,  is  not  yet  a  complete  Man. 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy 
and  wise. 

A  Brother  may  not  be  a  Friend,  but  a  Friend  will  always 
be  a  Brother. 

Sin  is  not  hurtful  because  it  is  forbidden,  but  it  is  forbidden 
because  it  is  hurtful. 

If  you  would  have  guests  merry  with  cheer,  be  so  yourself, 
or  so  at  least  appear. 

One  good  Husband  is  worth  two  good  Wives;  for  the  scarcer 
things  are,  the  more  they're  valued. 


k  in 


Nor  is  a   duty  beneficial   because   it  is  commanded,   but  it 
is  commanded   because   it  is   beneficial. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  OCTOBER,  1985  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS Damaris  Williams 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    Damaris  Williams 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Noel   Bourgeois 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Noel  Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY    Jonathan   Echorst 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS    Linda   Dervin 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Jacqueline   Nichols 

(has  pride  in  her  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Patrick  Lewchenko 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION    Noel   Bourgeois 

(makes  practical  us  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS    Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS    Jacqueline  Andonian 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  her) 

COURAGE   Noel   Bourgeois 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Jacqueline  Andonian 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE   Jacqueline  Andonian 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Joseph  Farlow 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS   Jacqueline   Andonian 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 


SELF-CONFIDENCE    Linda  Dervin 

(believes  in  se'f  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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doing. 
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The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 
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Maurice,  Jonathan,  Ginger,  Linda,  Tawanna,  and 
Jacqueline  were  among  the  pupils  at  the  party. 

While  Miss  Cometa,  the  teacher,  prepared  the 
refreshments,  the  boys  and  girls  presented  a  short 
program.  Each  one  took  part,  either  by  recitation 
of  a  poem  or  by  singing.  Everyone  had  a  great  time. 
Balloons  were  given  to  all  at  the  end  of  the  party. 
All  wanted  to  know  when  the  next  party  would  take 
place. 


Rain 

it  rained  a  lot  last  Friday.  I  heard  the  rain 
drops  on  the  ground.  I  stayed  in  the  dorm.  I  listen- 
ed to  the  radio  and  watched  the  T.V. 

Marguerite   Spalding,  Pupil 


Gym  Class 

I  want  to  go  to  the  gym.  In  the  gym,  Miss  Beth 
lets  me  play  with  the  big  round  green  ball.  I  like 
sitting  on  it.  I  have  fun. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 
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Weather 

Fall   is   here.  It   is   getting   colder.   I   wear  m;j 
sweater  when  I  go  to  school.  I  like  the  cool  weather 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
o 

Rainy   Day 

One   morning  when    I  woke   up   I   heard   rain, 
also  heard  the  leaves  and  branches  moving  in  th<i 
wind.  It  was   raining  hard.   I  had  my   raincoat  oi| 
when  I  went  to  school.  I  like  the  rain. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


Apples 

Apples  are  red.  They  are  good  to  eat.  We  picket 
apples  and  drank  apple  juice. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 


Dancing 

I  go  folk  dancing  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Ronny  anfl 
Noel  play  the  piano.  I  dance  "Sally  Go  Round  thj 
Moon",  "Chicken  Dance",  and  "Bunny  Hopp".  I  likj 
dancing.  It  is  fun. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 


Workshop 

I  bought  coke.  I  folded  wash  cloths.  I  put  ther 
in  the  bag.  Pat,  Joe  and  Noel  went  to  the  workshoj 
We  went  in  the  bus.  I   ate   lunch  at   Coatesville. 
like  to  go  to  Coatesville. 

Pat  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Coatesville 

I  put  stickers  on  pot  holders.  We  had  pretzel) 
We  stayed  outside.  We  folded  washcloths.  It  wa 
time  for  lunch.  I  had  bologna  and  cheese.  I  ha 
soda  and  an  apple.  We  had  cake.  We  came  bac 
from  Coatesville  to  school. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Ice  Show 

We  went  to  the  Log  Cabin.  I  went  to  see  the  ic 
show.  I  liked  the  ice  skating  and  the  music.  I  hear 
some  of  the  songs  that  I  know.  There  was  a  littl 
intermission.  Then  the  second  half  began.  It  ende 
at  7:15  p.m. 

We  came  back  in  the  van  to  the  school.  This  ws 
my  first  time  going  to  the  Log  Cabin  and  I  liked  j 
very  much. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  our  school  year 
began;  but  already  we  are  into  the  complexities  of 
planning  for  all  our  Christmas  activities — one  being 
the  scheduling  of  the  holiday  departures.  Please  see 
slsewhere  in  this  issue  the  notice  concerning  de- 
parture arrangements.  The  cooperation  of  our  par- 
nts  is  very  much  appreciated  in  helping  us  to 
'finalize  all  details. 

September  and  October  saw  take  place  the  en- 
riching traditional  fall  activities  for  the  pupils  as 
well  as  a  new  activity — attendance  at  an  ice  show. 

Late  October  meant  Hallowe'en  parties  and 
('Trick  or  Treats".  Our  pupils  thoroughly  enjoyed 
';he  fun  of  being  in  costume. 

Soon  Thanksgiving  will  be  here  with  the  delights 
pf  turkey  and  holiday  pies.  Please  see  a  special  note 
"egarding  the  Thanksgiving  recess. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


THANKSGIVING  RECESS 

Wednesday,  November  27 — 
Sunday,  December  1,  1985 

Wednesday  afternoon,  November  27 — pupils  may 
leave. 

Sunday  noon  —  December  1  —  pupils  to  return. 

The  first  Christmas  party  takes  place  at  1:30 
b.m.  on  Sunday,  December  1.  This  party  is  a  tra- 
dition of  many,  many  years,  given  by  friends  of  the 
iichool  for  our  pupils. 

It  is  a  large  affair.  Our  pupils  put  on  an  enter- 
tainment; Santa  Claus  arrives  to  distribute  his  gifts; 
md  delicious  refreshments  are  served. 

Please  be  sure  that  your  boy  or  girl  is  back  at 
Ichool  well  in  time  for  this  lovely  affair.  No  one 
.vants  to  miss  it. 


-o- 


The  Van 

I  rode  in  our  van  to  Mrs.  Zeien's  house.  I  picked 
j.pples.  She  had  dogs.  I  drank  juice.  We  came  back 
|o  school  in  our  van. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


Apple  Picking 

I  picked  apples.  I  saw  dogs.  I  drank  apple  juice.  I 
rode  in  the  van.  Noel,  Pat,  Joseph,  Jonathan,  Maurice, 
Miss  Batson,  Allison,  Miss  Cometa,  Mrs.  Ou,  and 
Damaris  went,  too.  I  had  fun. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Apple  Picking 


I  went  apple  picking.  I  saw  a  big  apple  tree  lying 
down  on  the  ground.  I  also  saw  a  lot  of  apples  on 
the  ground;  but  I  picked  the  big  ones  off  the  tree. 
I  picked  red  and  yellow  apples. 

Mrs.  Zeien  took  me  to  the  dog's  cage.  She  showed 
me  her  two  big  dogs.  She  also  showed  me  the  little 
dog. 

She  gave  us  refreshments.  I  had  two  cookies  and 
two  cups  of  home-made  apple  juice.  It  was  delicious. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zeien  gave  us  more  apple  juice  for  the 
children  in  school.  I  had  a  good  time. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 
o 

Music 

I  go  to  music  class.  I  hear  the  piano.  I  clap  hands. 
I  dance.  I  like  to  listen  to  the  music. 

Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 


Bell  Choir 

Next  Tuesday  we're  going  to  a  nursing  home.  Mrs. 
Ou  and  Mrs.  LaMonica  will  take  us  out  in  the  van. 
We  will  play  "America",  "Grandfather's  Clock", 
"Old  Black  Joe",  and  "Home  Sweet  Home".  The  stu- 
dents going  will  be  Joseph,  Noel,  Mr.  Ronny,  Da- 
maris, and  myself.  We  come  back  to  school  when 
the  program  is  over. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 
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If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer-G reaves 
School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing  the 
following  language:  "I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $ (or 

" per  cent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks 

and  bonds ")  to  be  used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on 

behalf  of  its  multihandicapped  blind  children". 
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A  Behavior  Management  Program  In 

Reducing  Inappropriate  Behavior  In 

a    Severely  MR/VH  Student 

INTRODUCTION 

A  student  was  referred  to  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  Blind  and  was  assigned  to  my  class.  This  stu- 
dent is  the  only  one  who  always  gets  out  of  his  chair, 
walks  around  the  classroom  or  would  even  walk  out 
of  the  classrom.  If  I  tell  him  to  sit  or  get  back  to  his 
chair  he  ignores  me;  so  I  physically  prompt  him  to 
go  back  to  his  seat.  He  remains  seated  for  a  while 
(five  minutes)  then  again  he  gets  up,  walks  around 
showing  his  work,  talks  to  other  students,  looks  at 
the  window  or  pulls  another  student  from  his/her 
chair.  His  walking  around  disturbs  the  entire  class. 
If  his  out-of-seat  behavior  could  be  decreased  or,  if 
possible,  be  stopped  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
everyone  in  the  class.  The  rest  of  the  students  would 
be  able  to  do  their  seat  work  without  interruption. 

METHOD 

Subject 

The  subject  was  L,  a  fifteen-year-old  in  an  un- 
graded class.  He  is  a  visually  handicapped  boy  who 
is  functioning  in  the  range  of  the  severely  mentally 
retarded.  He  is  the  youngest  of  four  children  who 
reside  with  their  mother.  His  mother  had  rubella 
during  the  first  trimester  of  pregnancy.  He  was  a 
six  pound,  eight  ounce  baby  with  mental  retarda- 
tion,   cerebral    palsy,    with    spastic    gait    and    some 


muscle  atrophy.  He  wcs  nenrologically  impaire 
with  a  brain  injury  syndrome  on  a  congenital  hy 
poxic  basis.  His  vision  is  20/200  corrected.  Severa 
years  ago  a  cataract  was  removed  from  his  left  ey( 
At  present,  his  hyperkinesis  is  controlled  by  mellari 
and  haldol. 

Setting 

This  study  was  conducted  in  the  classroom  at  th 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind,  in  Paoli,  Pennsy; 
vania.  L  was  observed  every  day  (Monday  -  Friday) 

Observations 

I  observed  L  and  estimated  the  duration  of  hi! 
out-of-seat  behavior.  He  was  considered  out-of-sea 
if  he  was  found  not  sitting  on  his  chair.  After  th 
estimate  I  calculated  the  average  length  of  the  b<| 
havior.  After  analzing  the  data  I  found  out  that  theij 
was  a  need  for  the  behavior  to  be  modified. 

A  duration  recording  was  used.  L  was  observer 
for  thirty  minutes  every  day  for  thirty  sessions.  Tw 
stop  watches  were  used.  One  watch  was  used  fcj 
recording  the  entire  thirty-minute  observation  an; 
the  second  watch  was  used  for  recording  the  dur; 
tion  of  out-of-seat  behavior. 

Reliability  checks  were  performed  at  least  on( 
during  each  phase  of  the  study  by  either  the  scho 
coordinator  or  by  the  school  psychologist.  Durir 
these  checks  the  psychologist  made  simultaneoi 
and  independent  observations.  After  his  observatic 
and  my  observation,  recording  sheets  were  cor 
pared;   and  scored  by  dividing  the  smaller  numbi 
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Figure  1.  Data  Chart  of  L's  Out-of-Seat  Behavior. 
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by  the  larger  number.  The  quotient  was  multiplied 
by  100  to  obtain  the  percentage  agreement.  The  re- 
liability checks  in  this  study  during  Baseline  1, 
i  Intervention  1,  Baseline  2,  and  Intervention  2  all 
!  equalled  100%  agreement.  The  data  on  my  recording 
!  sheet  were  a  little  longer  when  compared  to  the 
:  psychologist's  record  sheet,  by  approximately  ten 
,  seconds;  however,  when  rounded  off  to  the  nearest 
i  minute,  the  figures  were  equal  to  the  other  recorder. 

Procedure 

An  ABAB  (reversal)  research  design  was  used. 
The  first  five  sessions  were  the  baseline  conditions. 
j  L  was  not  stopped  from  standing  nor  walking  around. 
1  His  out-of-seat  behavior  was  ignored.  Every  time  he 
j  got  out  of  his  chair  a  stop  watch  was  started.  If  he 
L  sat  on  his  chair  the  stop  watch  was  stopped.  The 
i  same  procedure  was  followed  for  subsequent  out-of- 
I  seat  behavior  until  the  thirty-minute  observation 
|  was  over.  At  the  end  of  the  session  the  total  length 
of  time  that  L  was  out-of-seat  was  recorded. 

Comparing  the  two  conditions  would  not  clearly 
give  enough  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
procedure  was  effective.  Another  five  sessions 
I  (Baseline  2)  were  conducted.  After  Baseline  2,  I 
conducted  another  ten  sessions  (Intervention  2).  A 
procedure  similar  to  Intervention  1  was  applied. 

RESULTS 

The  data  in  figure  one,  page  4,  illustrates  the  ef- 
fect of  the  intervention  procedure  in  reducing  out-of- 
seat  behavior.  Physical  proximity  to  a  hyperactive 
student  was  found  to  be  very  effective.  The  daily 
length  of  out-of-seat  behavior  was  highly  variable. 

Maureen  R.  Cometa, 
Teacher 


Why  Not  Think? 

From   the   minutes   thrown  away, 
It's  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Just  to  think. 
Anyone,  no  matter  who, 

Ought  to  think. 
Take  a  little  time  each  day 
From  the  minutes  thrown  aivay, 
Spare  it  from  your  work  or  play, 

Stop  and  think! 

You  will  find  that  men  who  fail 

Do  not  think. 
Men  ivho  find  themselves  in  jail 

Do  not  think. 
Half  the  trouble  that  we  see, 
Trouble  brewed  for  you  and  me, 
Probably  would  never  be 

If  we'd  think! 

Shall  we  journey  hit-or-miss, 

Or  shall  we  think? 
Let's  not  go  along  by  guess, 
But  rather  to  ourselves  confess 
It  woidd  help  us  more  or  less 

If  we'd  think! 
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HOW  DOES  A  BLIND  CHILD  LEARN? 

by  Doris  Willoughby 

(Editor's  Note:  Doris  Willoughby  is  a  well-known 
author  as  well  as  a  teacher  of  blind  children.  This 
article  is  from  her  book,  A  Resource  Guide  For  Par- 
ents And  Educators  of  Blind  Children.  The  book  is 
available  from  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
for  $5.95.  To  order  the  book  send  your  request  to: 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  1800  Johnson 
Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21230.) 

One  blind  mother  who  has  raised  three  blind 
children  to  successful  adulthood  says,  "Expect  the 
blind  child  to  learn  the  same  things  as  any  other 
child,  but  realize  that  he  may  need  to  be  taught 
differently." 

The  little  child  learns  many  things  by  imitation 
— speech,  attitudes,  body  positions,  etc.  Some  of 
these,  such  as  speech,  are  non-visual  anyway,  and 
will  not  be  any  different  for  the  blind  child.  But  in 
matters  such  as  hand  coordination,  you  will  need 
to  arrange  an  alternative  to  visual  imitation.  The 
sighted  child  sees  adults  using  silverware  in  the 
conventional  way.  Soon  he  is  trying  to  imitate — 
often  getting  the  food  all  over  himself  and  the  wall, 
but  imitating  nevertheless.  Gradually  his  imitation 
becomes  closer  and  closer  to  the  norm.  If  the  sight- 
ed child  is  reminded,  "Hold  your  fork  right,"  he  can 
look  around  and  see  how  the  others  are  doing  it. 

Some  schools  of  thought  have  stopped  at  this 
point,  and  concluded  (wrongly)  that  the  blind  child 
will  necessarily  do  poorly  on  such  things  as  table 
manners,  because  he  cannot  see  what  others  do.  We 
would,  instead,  provide  a  way  for  him  to  learn:  we 
help  him  to  observe  factually  the  motions  of  others, 
and  we  also  move  his  body  through  the  motions  as 
appropiate.  Sometimes,  as  you  feed  your  infant, 
guide  his  hand  to  help  him  examine  the  spoon  with 
his  fingers.  Help  him  examine  how  it  is  held  in 
your  hand,  how  it  enters  his  mouth,  etc.  He  might 
keep  his  hand  on  the  spoon  as  you  move  it.  Talk 
to  him,  too.  Even  long  before  he  is  able  to  talk,  he 
can  begin  to  understand  words. 

With  this  approach,  through  a  series  of  gradual 
steps  the  child  begins  to  feed  himself.  One  day  he 
will  probably  try  to  grab  the  spoon  away  from  you. 
Gradually,  as  it  is  appropriate,  take  his  hand  and 
help  him  grasp  the  spoon  to  go  through  the  motions 
of  feeding  himself. 

Many  situations  are  similar  to  the  above,  in  that 
the  child  can  easily  be  helped  to  observe  (factually) 
others  performing  a  task,  and  then  can  be  helped  to 
begin  it  himself.  However,  sometimes  a  certain 
amount  of  planning  must  be  done  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  board  the  com- 
muter train  each  morning  as  your  wife  and  your 
preschool  daughters  wave  goodby.  If  one  child  is 
sighted,  she  sees  the  train  and  gains  a  reasonable 
understanding  of  how  you  are  transported.  If  some 
care  is  not  taken,  the  blind  sister  will  learn  nothing 
except  that  Dad  has  left  with  something  noisy  called 
a  "train."  Looking  at  a  small  model  train  may  be 
interesting,  but  is  not  extremely  helpful  with  a  pre- 
schooler who  has  no  conception  of  what  a  real  train 
is  like.  Instead,  arrange  for  the  children  to  ride 
along  occasionally.  Help  the  blind  youngster  to  ex- 
amine the  outside  of  the  train  when  it  is  stopped. 
On  the  inside,  talk  to  her  about  the  seats,  the  doors, 
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etc.,  as  she  examines  them  by  touch.  Walk  with  her 
from  one  car  to  another.  Talk  to  the  engineer.  This 
kind  of  experience  is  valuable  for  the  sighted  child 
also,  but  essential  for  the  blind  child. 

One  need  not  give  up  if  a  particular  experience 
cannot  be  provided  in  ideal  form.  If  it  is  impossible 
for  the  children  to  ride  Dad's  commuter  train,  prob- 
ably they  can  examine  and  ride  in  some  fairly  sim- 
ilar vehicle — perhaps  a  subway,  or  at  least  a  bus. 
When  the  child  has  had  a  similar  experience,  then 
comparison  can  be  used:  "Daddy's  train  is  like  lots 
of  buses  all  hooked  together  in  a  line." 

Blind  children  often  have  great  caps  in  their 
understanding,  such  as  being  unsure  whether  cer- 
tain buildings  have  roofs.  Watch  for  things  like 
this,  which  are  seen  and  perceived  by  the  sighted 
child  but  are  not  reached  by  the  young  blind  child 
on  his  own.  Lift  him  on  your  shoulders  from  time 
to  time  so  that  he  may  touch  the  ceiling  and  know 
it  is  there.  Do  this  outdoors  also,  as  you  point  out 
that  there  is  no  roof  over  him.  He  will  eventually 
understand  anyway,  but  you  can  help  him  learn 
more  quickly  and  easily. 

In  teaching  your  child,  at  first  you  will  help  him 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  one  example,  such 
os  one  particular  train  or  bus.  Move  on,  however,  so 
that  he  learns  that  variety  exists.  Ride  on  another 
train  or  bus  that  is  quite  different.  Look  around  for 
chances  to  show  him  examples  of  variety  in  familiar 
types  of  things,  as  well  as  things  which  may  be 
totally  new  to  him. 

Despite  all  efforts  to  show  him  the  "real  thing," 
there  will  be  times  when  models  must  be  used.  After 
all,  we  probably  cannot  have  him  pet  a  live  lion. 
The  most  useful  models  are  fairly  large  and  very 
realistic.  Tiny  plastic  toys  are  usually  not  very 
meaningful,  and  may  even  have  inaccuracies  such 
as  being  hollow  on  the  underside.  If  such  models  are 
encountered,  you  might  say,  "This  toy  zebra  is  so 
small  that  we  can't  feel  the  different  parts  very 
well.  You  remember  what  Uncle  Bob's  horses  look 
like,  don't  you?  Zebras  look  a  lot  like  horses,  but 
they  always  have  black  and  white  stripes." 

Another  situation  where  touching  is  impossible 
occurs  with  television  and  other  pictures.  With  the 
older  child,  often  the  regular  audio  or  narration  will 
be  enough,  and  at  other  times  a  family  member  may 
explain.  For  the  young  child,  you  will  often  need  to 
provide  concrete  experiences,  as  discussed  in  vari- 
ous places  throughout  this  book. 

It  is  vital  that  a  blind  child  learn  to  look  with 
his  hands  skillfully.  Explanation  and  guidance  are 
necessary  for  a  meaningful  learning  experience. 
Place  the  child's  hand(s)  on  the  object  as  you  ex- 
plain, for  example,  "This  is  a  mailbox.  It  feels  hard. 
It's  made  of  metal."  Help  the  child  move  his  hands 
around  on  the  object  to  look  at  the  whole  thing,  and 
explain  further  as  necessary:  "Now  we  pull  this 
handle  to  find  the  place  to  put  the  letter." 

As  your  child  pets  a  lamb,  talk  about  the  tail, 
the  back,  etc.,  as  he  examines  them.  Help  him  to 
move  his  hands  meaningully  from  one  part  to  an- 
other, rather  than  just  patting  here  and  there.  Grad- 
ually teach  him  to  examine  things  systematically  by 
himself. 
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Point  out  relationships  and  -position  as  your  child 
examines  a  new  object  or  idea.  The  keyhole  is  under 
the  doorknob;  the  volume  control  is  the  last  knob 
on  the  right;  we  reach  up  over  the  sink  to  find  the 
towels ;  the  light  switch  is  down  when  it  is  off. 

A  few  concepts  are  strictly  visual — the  rainbow, 
the  blue  sky,  etc.  As  the  child  grows  old  enough  that 
he  should  know  about  such  things,  explain  them. 
Color,  for  example,  might  be  loosely  compared  to 
high  and  low  pitched  tones.  Help  your  child  learn 
such  ordinary  associations  as  blue  sky  and  green 
grass,  so  that  he  does  not  appear  ignorant.  In  dis- 
cussing color,  try  to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  (1) 
never  discussing  it  at  all  because  it  is  feared  that 
the  child  will  feel  sad,  or  (2)  dwelling  on  color  con- 
stantly in  an  attempt  to  deny  blindness.  For  example, 
it  is  valuable  to  teach  a  totally  blind  five-year-old 
that  his  raincoat  is  blue,  because  he  can  then  answer 
the  first  question  that  will  probably  be  asked  if  his 
coat  is  lost  at  school.  Also,  at  Halloween  he  can 
easily  learn  that  pumpkins  are  orange,  and  this 
knowledge  will  be  useful  throughout  life.  However, 
if  we  tried  to  teach  him  the  color  of  each  and  every 
toy  he  owns,  he  would  quickly  become  bored — and 
furthermore,  this  knowledge  would  become  useless 
as  he  outgrows  the  toys. 

Some  concepts  which  may  seem  entirely  visual, 
however,   actually   involve  other   senses   as   well.  A 
good  example  is  a  shadow:  the  area  shielded  from! 
the  sun  is  not  only  darker,  but  cooler  as  well. 

As  the  child  approaches  school  age,  the  matter 
of  social  acceptability  becomes  important  in  regard 
to  his  ways  of  learning.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
should  expect  him  to  continue  to  examine  new  ob- 
jects by  touch.  Society  should  accept  this  as  a  nor- 
mal way  of  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
certain  types  of  touching  in  which  the  social  dis- 
advantages far  outweigh  any  learning  value.  An  out- 
standing example  is  feeling  other  people.  The  very 
young  child  really  does  need  to  feel  other  people's 
arms,  faces,  etc.,  in  order  to  learn  what  people  are 
like.  However,  the  school-aged  child  should  be  be- 
yond this  stage.  He  can  become  acquainted  with 
others  through  conversation  and  through  the  limited 
physical  contact  that  is  socially  acceptable.  He  does 
not  need  to  feel  faces,  legs,  feet,  etc. 

In  teaching  your  child  what  he  should  and  should 
not  touch,  consider  the  questions,  "Does  it  help  himj 
learn?"  "At  his  age,  is  there  any  substantial  dis- 
advantage to  his  touching?" 

Similarly,  any  child  beyond  babyhood  should  stop 
chewing  or  mouthing  objects.  Although  all  babies 
learn  about  the  world  in  this  manner,  the  older  blind 
youngster  has  no  more  need  for  this  than  other  chil- 
dren do.  He  can  learn  that  mouthing  toys,  furni- 
ture, doorknobs,  and  similar  objects  is  not  socially 
acceptable.  Thumbsucking  and  nailbiting  can  be 
dealt  with  as  they  would  be  with  a  sighted  child. 

In  a  sense,  the  heading  of  the  chapter  is  artifi- 
cial, since  learning  is  discussed  throughout  this 
book.  The  little  child  learns  through  what  we  call 
"play."  He  also  learns  by  imitating  the  actions  of 
his  parents  and  trying  to  "work."  He  learns  from 
the  speech  and  general  behavior  of  adults  and  chil- 
dren. In  short,  he  learns  from  all  of  life. 
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UST  a  little  more  than  300  years  ago  a  band  of  pilgrims  from  the  Old  Country 
"moored  their  bark  on  a  wild  New  England  shore".  Nine  weeks  previous  this 
brave  band,  one  hundred  in  number,  fleeing  religious  persecution,  had  left 
Plymouth,  England,  in  their  little  ship,  the  Mayflower,  and  started  west  across 
the  broad,  stormy  ocean  to  the  land  of  freedom. 

This  was  the  coming  of  our  "Pilgrim  Fathers,"  and  the  place  of  their  landing  in 
Massachusetts  was  known  as  Plymouth  Rock.  Scarcely  had  these  brave  pioneers  become 
settled  in  their  new  colony  when  the  terrible  New  England  winter  was  upon  them.  The 
suffering  which  they  endured  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  before  the  following  summer 
one-half  of  the  party  had  died. 

Nothing  daunted,  those  who  were  spared,  happy  in  their  new-found  freedom,  stayed 
on,  planted  their  crops  and  prepared  for  the  following  winter.  In  1621,  the  year  follow- 
ing their  landing,  after  a  good  harvest,  the  colonists  determined  on  a  period  of  recreation 
combined  with  thanksgiving  for  their  many  mercies.  The  governor  sent  out  four  hunts- 
men, who  in  one  day  secured  enough  game  to  supply  the  colony  for  nearly  a  week. 

This  was  the  original  American  Thanksgiving.  Foi  two  hundred  years  it  continued 
to  be  an  Eastern  holiday,  taking  place  after  every  fall  harvest.  Today  it  is  a  national 
custom,  the  day  being  observed  throughout  the  United  States.  In  commemorating  this 
birth  of  our  nation  let  us  remember  that  it  was  founded  and  raised  on  the  Bible;  that 
religion  came  first  and  business  was  a  secondary  consideration ;  that  the  laws  of  men 
were  based  upon  the  laws  of  God;  and  that  the  church  was  the  first  and  most  important 
organization  of  every  community. 

The  best  that  is  in  us  we  owe  to  these  sober,  uncompromising,  God-fearing  New 
Englanders.  And  the  farther  we  drift  from  their  stern  teachings,  and  tenets,  the  greater 
is  our  danger  of  shipwreck  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals. 


Day  to  Reflect  on  Why  to  Be  Thankful 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  officially  thankful  and  quite 
another  to  be  actually  and  personally  so.  To  accept 
Thanksgiving  as  an  admittedly  welcome  holiday;  to 
spend  it  at  home  enjoying  a  good  dinner  followed  by 
a  comfortable  nap  and  then  to  go  out  for  a  call  or 
two  on  friends  is  not  enough.  One  might  do  this 
and  still  not  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  day.  As  the 
greatest  of  the  apostles  has  written,  "the  letter  kill- 
eth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 

To  be  in  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving  is  to  reflect 


upon  the  reasons  that  one  has  for  national,  family 
and  personal  thankfulness.  Maybe  a  glance  at  the 
pages  of  a  school  history  of  our  country  might  help 
to  quicken  the  pulse  and  brighten  the  eye.  Possibly 
a  steady  gazing  on  the  familiar  features  of  Wash- 
ington or  Lincoln  might  be  an  aid  to  reflection.  Per- 
haps a  mingling  with  one's  fellows  in  a  congrega- 
tion and  the  blending  of  a  thousand  voices  in  the 
strains  of  "America  the  Beautiful"  might  work  won- 
ders and  be  better  for  the  heart  than  a  physician's 
prescription. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH    —    NOVEMBER,  1985  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS   Joseph    Farlow 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION  Jacqueline  Andonian 

(thinks  about  how  her  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION Damaris  Williams 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY  Noel  Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS    Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY    Jacqueline  Andonian 

(shares  what  he   has  with   omers) 

HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of   her  way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Jonathan  Echorst 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY  Joseph   Farlow 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION  Damaris  Williams 

(makes  practical  us  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS    Noel  Bourgeois 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE    Jacqueline  Andonian 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY    Joseph   Farlow 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE  Linda  Dervin 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS   Jacqueline   Andonian 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Linda  Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the   school    is 

doing. 

4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 

This  beautiful  stone  building  erected  in  1910 
remains  the  hub  and  heart  of  the  Royer-Greaves 
School;  although,  over  the  years,  other  buildings 
have  been  erected. 

The  house  is  flanked  by  Peyton  Hall,  the  class- 
room and  dining  room  building;  and  by  the  Activi- 
ties Building  which  houses  the  auditorium,  gymnas- 
ium, music  room,  and  swimming  pool.  In  back  of  the 
house  is  Lion  Hall,  the  dormitories  building.  Nearby 
is  a  small  structure  formerly  used  as  a  scout  cabin. 

To  the  right,  by  the  entering  driveway,  is  situ- 
ated Kennedy  House  (the  staff  cottage) ;  and,  further 
down  the  driveway,  is  the  Perry  Building,  currently 
in  use  for  arts  and  crafts  work. 


Halloween 

I  like  Halloween  because  I  get  treats   of  candy 
from  Mrs.  Detwiler.  I  love  candy. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


Recess 

I  like  recess  time.   I  go  outside   and   sit  on  the 
merry-go-round.  I  get  a  treat  of  cheese  and  crackers. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
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Halloween 

I  went  trick  or  treating  for  Halloween.  I  wore 
Mexican  costume.  I  got  treats  of  candy  and  cookie 
I  enjoyed  trick  or  treating. 

Manny  Ortiz,  Pupil 
o 

Work 

I  am  learning  to  package  pot  holders.  It  is  ha] 
work  but  I  have  fun. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


Weekend 

On  Saturday  I  watch  TV  shows.  I  watch  "Lo 
Boat"  and  "Give  Me  a  Break."  I  listen  to  the  radi 
I  love  to  listen  to  music.  I  dance.  On  Sunday  I  j 
to  Sunday  School. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 

o 

Card 

I  received  a  Halloween  card  from  Grandma, 
read  it  in  class.  I  enjoyed  reading  it.  I  like  to  re; 
and  look  at  the  picture  on  the  card.  Getting  car 
make  me  feel  happy. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 

— o 

Happy  Day 

I  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  get  dressed,  ther 
listen  to  the  music.  I  really  like  music.  I  eat  brea 
fast  and  get  ready  to  go  to  school.  I  like  doing  r 
braille  lesson.  I  like  to  play  the  piano.  I  like  to 
swimming  in  the  pool.  I  am  happy  doing  these  thinj 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


Halloween 

I  saw  Halloween  balloons,  baskets  and  masks 
went  trick  or  treating.  Halloween  is  fun. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
o 

West  Chester  Trip 

Yesterday  the  bell  choir  went  to  Westmins' 
Church  in  West  Chester.  The  bell  choir  perform 
four  selections  and  the  chorus  also  performed  fc 
selections. 

I  played  the  piano  and  then  Mr.  Ronnie  play 
the  piano  including  a  request.  We  had  refresnmei 
before  the  performance — cake  and  coffee.  Then 
came  back  to  school.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

Where  has  the  fall  gone?  Already  1985  is  winding 
jiown.  Already,  and  for  some  time,  our  pupils  have 
peen  engaged  in  the  planning  of  their  myriad  pre- 
Christmas  activities. 

The  annual  Christmas  program  held  at  the  school 
«now  the  54th  annual)  always  involves  much  time 
and  practice.  Derived  from  that  program  are  many 
Christmas  presentations  which  are  held  at  other 
schools  and  for  various  organizations. 

Concurrent  is  the  complex  planning  for  the  pu- 
oils'  holiday  departure. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  generous  kindness  of 
;;he  friends  of  the  school.  They  give  so  much  of 
themselves  and  of  their  means  to  ensure  a  very 
*iappy  season  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

From  all  of  us  to  all  of  you  —  a  Merry  Christmas 
md  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


Doctor 

The  doctor  is  going  to  get  another  hearing  aid 
nd  will  call  up  on  the  telephone.  He  will  call  next 
"veek  and  talk  to  Mrs.  dinger.  He  will  tell  her 
[Jbout  the  new  hearing  aid. 

Pat  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Coatesville 

I  did  pot  holders.  I  put  stickers  on  them.  We  had 
rackers  and  potato  chips  and  apples  for  break  time, 
asked  Miss  Cometa  if  she  wanted  an  apple. 

Later  for  lunch  I  had  a  bologna  and  cheese  sand- 
rich  and  a  soda.  It  was  a  nice  day  so  we  sat  outside. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


My  Father 

One  day  my  dad  called  me.  He  said  I  am  going 
lome  for  the  weekend.  I  have  a  dental  appointment 
n  Saturday.  My  sister  is  taking  me  to  the  hair 
Iresser  for  a  haircut.  My  neighbor  is  going  with  us. 
She  will  have  a  haircut,  too.  I  am  going  to  show  my 
lad  and  my  sister  the  necklace  I  got  from  Miss 
.laurie.  It  is  a  yellow  gold  necklace  with  a  pendant, 
like  it. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Being  Good 

I  am  good.  I  want  toys.  I  want  my  "Big  Bird"  and 
Pink  Panther". 

Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 


Trick  or  Treat 

It  was  Halloween  night.  We  had  costumes  for 
rick  or  treating.  Everyone  looked  funny  or  scary  or 
ute.  Every  time  we  went  to  a  house  we  were  given 
andy,  cookies,  or  fruit.  After  trick  or  treating  we 
ad  refreshments.  This  was  a  very,  very  happy 
talloween  for  me. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Auda  May  (Highley)  Sutch,  a  good  friend  of  the 
school  for  more  than  fifty  years  died  on  October  25, 
1985  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 

Mrs.  Sutch  was  born  on  May  1,  1894  in  Lower 
Providence  Township  and  lived  in  Norristown  for 
many  years.  For  the  past  few  years  she  had  lived  in 
Upper  Frederick  Township. 

Services  were  held  for  her  October  30,  1985  at 
the  Lower  Providence  Presbyterian  Church.  Inter- 
ment was  in  the  church  cemetery. 


Birthday 

My  birthday  is  October  9.  On  my  birthday, 
Mommy  and  my  sister  Laurie  came  to  school.  They 
brought  a  birthday  cake  and  gifts  for  me.  I  love 
Mommy  and  Laurie. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 


TYPE  OF  UTTERANCES  TO  AVOID 

WHEN  SPEAKING  TO 

LANGUAGE-DELAYED  PERSONS 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  manner  in 
which  one  should  speak  to  a  severely  language- 
delayed  person.  Some  authors  stress  labelling,  the 
use  of  clear  referents,  and  the  use  of  short,  simple 
sentences.  Others  emphasize  simplicity,  relevance, 
concreteness,   and    reinforcement.    This    article   will 
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review  how  not  to  talk  to  the  individual  who  is  lan- 
guage delayed.  This  was  emphasized  by  Lasky  and 
Chapandy  in  1976. 

The  key  thing  to  remember  is  that  listener  com- 
prehension is  all  important.  Five  types  of  language 
expressions  will  be  discussed  in  this  article.  These 
expressions  may  be  used  routinely  by  sophisticated 
speakers  of  the  English  language,  but  may  be  very 
confusing  to  the  language-delayed.  These  five  types 
of  utterances  are  so  common  in  everyday  speech  that 
the  user  tends  to  be  unaware  of  the  confusion  that 
may  result  for  a  language-delayed  individual.  These 
five  types  are  sarcasm,  idiomatic  expressions,  am- 
biguous statements,  indirect  or  alternative  requests, 
and  words  with  multiple  meanings. 

SARCASM  —  Sarcasm  has  been  described  by 
Wood  (1976)  as  conflicting  messages  in  which  the 
information  transmitted  through  the  vocal,  verbal, 
and  visual  channels  is  in  disagreement.  An  example 
of  this  would  be  telling  someone,  "You  are  such  a 
hard  worker."  (verbal)  in  a  sarcastic  voice  (vocal) 
while  you  are  frowning  (visual).  Sarcasm  should 
never  be  used  with  language-delayed  persons.  Ad- 
vanced intellectual  skills  are  necessary  to  allow  a 
person  to  understand  subtle  cues  and  interpret  such 
messages.  Observation  has  shown  that  sarcasm  is 
used  far  less  than  the  other  types  of  utterances 
discussed. 

IDIOMATIC  EXPRESSIONS  —  Idiomatic  expres- 
sions are  individual  words  or  groups  of  words  with 
meaning  in  context  different  from  the  dictionary 
meaning.  The  book  A  Dictionary  of  Idioms  (Boatner 
&  Gates,  1966)  contains  close  to  10,000  entries  gath- 
ered from  the  English  language.  Obviously,  our 
language  is  literally  filled  with  these  statements. 
When  one  considers  the  difficulty  a  language-de- 
layed person  has  in  acquiring  the  correct  standard 
meaning  of  words  encountered  in  daily  functioning, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  confusion  that  can  re- 
sult when  the  person  hears  such  statements  as, 
"Doggone  it",  "For  heaven's  sake",  "You  turkey", 
"You're  a  ham"  or  "Plain  as  day". 

AMBIGUOUS  STATEMENTS  —  An  ambiguous 
statement  is  one  which  requires  interpretation  be- 
cause the  precise  meaning  is  obscured.  A  statement 
such  as  "Billy,  we  don't  put  things  in  our  mouth," 
may  be  used  because  the  speaker  wishes  to  be  di- 
rective in  a  kind,  non-directive  manner.  This  state- 
ment, however,  is  ambiguous.  Another  statement, 
"That's  pretty  good,  but  .  .  ."  would  be  interpreted 
by  a  normal-language  individual  as  an  indication 
that  the  effort  was  good  but  the  performance  was 
not.  A  language-delayed  child  is  unable  to  make 
such  an  interpretation  and  may  repeat  the  incorrect 
response  in  an  effort  to  do  "pretty  good"  again.  Di- 
rective statements  should  always  be  used  with  lan- 
guage-delayed persons  because  such  statements  are 
clear  and  direct  but  can  still  be  kind. 


INDIRECT  REQUESTS  —  Indirect  requests  can 
also    be    ambiguous    because    they    involve    the    re- 
phrasing of  direct  statements  into  questions  when 
questioning  is  not  intended.  Some  examples  of  this 
include,  "Can  you  say  Billy?"  instead  of  just  "Say 
Billy"  or  "Must  you  tap  that  pencil?"  instead  of  the | 
more   direct  "Do  not  tap  that  pencil".  Straightfor- 
ward requests  eliminate  the  need  for  interpretation  j 
by  a  language-delayed  individual  and  result  in  more, 
rapid  acquisition  of  response. 

WORDS  WITH  MULTIPLE  MEANING  —  Words 

with  multiple  meanings  cause  confusion  in  language-| 
delayed  persons  until  the  person  can  learn  to  derive) 
the  words'  meaning  from  the  context  in  which  the 
word  occurs.  For  example,  the  word  "hand"  has 
more  than  a  dozen  definitions  in  Webster's  Seventh! 
New  Collegiate  Dictionary  (1971).  It  is  no  wonder' 
that  a  language-delayed  person  may  become  con-J 
fused  when  a  clinician,  after  working  diligently  on! 
the  labeling  of  body  part,  looks  at  the  person  andj 
says,  "Hand  me  the  ". 

One  child,  a  three-year-old  with  Down's  Syn-jj 
drome,  had  finally  acquired  responses  to  "Blow  your! 
nose"  and  "Blow"  as  related  to  a  birthday  candle.' 
These  responses  represented  a  significant  language; 
step  inasmuch  as  the  child  had  to  produce  different 
responses  for  each  command,  as  signaled  by  thej; 
contextual  cue  of  a  flame  versus  a  handkerchief;' 
however,  when  the  command,  "Blow  the  horn",  was| 
given  while  he  was  seated  in  a  toy  car,  the  child; 
leaned  over  the  button  and  blew  vigorously. 

No  teacher,  clinician,  nor  parent  can  be  totally 
successful  in  the  precise  use  of  words.  It  is  helpfu 
however,  to  be  aware  of  the  potential  problems  anc 
to  be  as  consistent  as  possible 

Five  types  of  language  utterances  have  beer 
differentiated  that  often  produce  confusion  for  z 
severely  language-delayed  individual.  These  utter- 
ances cannot  be  totally  eliminated  from  normal 
daily  speech.  It  is  important  to  monitor  one's  owr 
communications  for  the  souve  of  a  language-delayecj 
person's  confusion  in  comprehending  languagd 
messages. 

These  utterances  are  a  natural  part  of  the  Enj: 
glish  language  that  the  person  will  be  encountering 
throughout  life.  When  a  once  severely  delayed  in 
dividual  achieves  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  th< 
basic  interpretation  and  production  of  literal  En 
glish,  instructional  attention  should  be  directed  fr 
assistance  in  dealing  with  the  nuances  of  the  Ian 
guage.  This  specific  instruction  should  include  at 
tention  to  the  above  mentioned  utterances  as  wel 
as  to  metaphors,  similies,  and  other  figurativ 
statements  (Wiig  &  Semel,  1980). 

M.  Frances  Batson, 
Speech  Therapist 

Reference:   Blue,  C.  Milton,  Language,  Speech  an 
Hearing  Services  in  Schools,  Vol.  XII,  No.  2,  Apri|J': 
1981. 
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GRANDMA  MATHEWS'  STORY 

OROTHY,   a   little   neighbor   girl,   had   come 

over  to  play  with  Myrtle  for  an  hour.     It  was 

raining  outside,  so  the  girls  gathered  their 

dolls  and  other  toys  before  the  fireplace  to 

play.     Grandmother  was  sitting  close  by  in 

her  favorite  corner,  knitting  a  shawl  which 

she  was  making  for  a  lady  who  was  a  dear  friend. 

"Oh,   grandma,"  called   Myrtle,   "you  promised  to 

|  tell  us  a  story  today.     Do  tell  us  now  while  we  play." 

'And  then  grandma  took  off  her  spectacles,  dropped 

!her  knitting  in  her  lap,  and  folded  her  hands  so  that 

J  she  could  think  better.     "When  I  was  a  girl  not  much 

i  bigger  than  you,"  she  began,  while  the  girls  drew  their 

'chairs  up  closer,  "I  looked  forward  to  Christmas  just 

las  you  do.     We  didn't  have  very  much  to  spend  for 

!  presents,  away  off  there  in  the  woods,  miles  and  miles 

j  from  any  town ;  but  our  hearts  were  always  filled  with 

cheer  anyway.     We  had  a  good  time,  too.     I  remem- 

I  ber  mother  always  made  a  big,  steamy,  plum  pudding 

I  for  dinner,  and  the  boys  brought  in  the  prettiest  little 

fir  tree  they  could  find  in  the  woods.     There  was  al- 

Iways  plenty  of  holly  for  decorations.     We  didn't  have 

I  any  of  this  shiny  tinsel  stuff.     I  don't  know  but  that 

our  strings  of  popcorn  and  red  berries  were  about 

las  pretty,  though." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  fun,"  interrupted  Myrtle,  "to  have 
a  really  and  truly  fir  tree  right  fresh  from  the  woods 
for  Christmas,  and  on  which  we  could  hang  our  toys 
I  and  other  gifts  ?" 

"Yes,  they   grew    thick 

I  all    about    the    old    farm," 

continued  grandma.     "This 

I  particular  month,   Brother 

I  John  had  gone  to  the  city, 

and  we  didn't  expect  him 

j  back  for  a  long,  long  time. 

I  Traveling  was  slow  in  those 

I  days.     I  was  sort  of  lone- 

I  some  without  him,  because 

I  before  he  had  always  been 

!  with  us  on  Christmas.    We 

a  went    ahead    and    planned 

I  things  as  usual,  and  tried 

to  forget  that  he  was  gone. 

I  But,  somehow,  it  didn't 
i  seem  like   Christmas.     We 

I I  hadn't  even  heard  from 
;  him  for  two  weeks.  Just 
j  as  we   were   about   to   sit 

l !  down  to  dinner  on  Christ- 
tmas,  we  heard  the  dogs 
1 1  barking  outdoors." 


"It  was  Uncle  John,  wasn't  it,  grandma?"  askei? 
Myrtle. 

"Yes,  it  was  your  Uncle  John.  He  was  almost  as 
glad  to  get  home  as  we  were  to  have  him  again.  I 
don't  remember  much  more  about  the  dinner  or  any- 
thing else  but  one  thing,  and  that  was  the  big  pack 
age  that  he  brought  for  me  all  tied  up  in  soft  tissue 
paper  and  bright  Christmas  ribbon.  We  didn't  have 
things  like  that  to  fix  our  presents  up  much  in  those 
those  days,  and  it  was  new  to  me.  Inside  was  a  new 
pair  of  the  prettiest  red  mittens  you  ever  saw  and  a 
red  scarf  to  match.  I'll  never  forget  how  I  liker* 
them. 

"I  had  a  little  playmate,  too,"  grandma  continued. 
"We  had  good  times  together  just  as  you  girls  do,  only 
we  lived  quite  a  long  way  apart  and  didn't  have  much 
chance  to  play.  Soon  after  Christmas  I  walked  over 
the  hills  to  see  Sarah.  I  was  wearing  my  red  mittens 
and  scarf  to  show  her.  When  I  reached  the  top  of  the 
last  hill,  what  do  you  suppose  I  saw?" 

After  a  flood  of  guesses  and  questions,  grandma 
continued  her  story. 

"Sarah's  house  was  burning  down.  Her  father 
and  mother  were  working  desperately  to  save  things, 
and  one  of  the  little  boys  was  running  for  help.  But 
it  was  of  no  use.  They  couldn't  put  the  fire  out.  I 
don't  remember  much  else  about  it,  only  I  can  still 
see  Sarah  sobbing,  'Oh,  my  nice  Christmas  presents 
are  all  burned  up,  and  I  haven't  anything  to  wear!' 

"When  I  thought  of  all 
the  things  I  had  I  wanted 
to  give  her  something  right 
then.  I  didn't  have  any- 
thing with  me  but  my 
treasured  red  mittens  and 
scarf,  but  I  pulled  them  off 
without  any  hesitation  and 
laid  them  in  her  lap.  Sarah 
was  so  happy  over  them  I 
never  told  her  they  were 
my  Christmas  presents." 

"But  you  must  nave 
hated  to  give  them  to  ner 
when  they  were  your  very 
own  new  ones,  didn't  you?" 
asked  Dorothy. 

"No,  girls,  I  felt  really 
happy  over  it.  Besides, 
when  my  brother  John 
heard  what  I  had  done  with 
his  gifts,  he  sent  me  an- 
other set  for  my  birthday 
the  next  month." 
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Yuletide  Customs . . . 


Odd  indeed,  to  those  who  observe  the  holiday  season  with  no 
special  menus,  are  the  Christmas  feasts  of  the  foreign-born 


!/— I  pj  HE  Yuletide  season  is  one  time  of  the  year  when 
Americans  cease  to  be  Americans  and  revert  to 
JJ,  the  customs  of  their  continental  homelands  in  cele- 
oration  of  the  holidays.  Few  are  the  truly  American  cus- 
toms, just  as  much  of  the  "color"  of  Christmas  can  be 
traced  to  the  days  of  paganism.  Turkey  on  the  dinner 
table  is  purely  an  American  dish,  but  to  many  of  the 
foreign-born  in  the  United  States,  roast  gobbler  is  not 
on  the  Christmas  menu. 

The  Lithuanians,  for  example,  eat  no  meat.  The  day 
before  Christmas  an  evergreen  tree  is  placed  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  dining  room.  Beneath  the  linen  on  the  deco- 
rated table  is  a  layer  of  straw,  suggestive  of  the  manner 
in  which  Christ  was  born.  Before  the  meal,  unleavened 
bread  is  served.  Beef  soup,  thick  with  mushrooms,  is  the 
first  course.  This  is  followed  by  broiled  herring,  which 
in  turn  is  followed  by  a  more  elaborate  fish  dish,  accom- 
panied with  "kose"  (mashed)  potatoes.  Next  comes  a 
compote  of  vegetables,  then  sweetened  water  and  tiny 
squares  of  thinly  rolled  dough  sprinkled  with  poppy  seed. 
Cranberry  pudding  and  oatmeal  pudding  complete  the 
meal.  The  children  receive  presents,  but  Santa  Claus  is 
not  included   in  their  traditions. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  the  Italians  serve  as  the  main  dish 
a  sort  of  fried  "devil-fish."  With  them,  Christmas  Day  is 
merely  an  after-thought  of  Christmas  Eve.  Perhaps  an 
eel,  baked  and  fried,  will  be  substituted  for  the  fish.  On 
Christmas  Day,  a  young  pig  or  chicken  may  be  served, 
with  macaroni.  Caraway  seed,  broccoli,  artichokes,  and 
other  fresh  vegetables  accompany  the  fish  feast  and  the 
dinner,  as  do  black  olives  and  anchovies.  In  the  homes, 
the  festivities  center  about  the  "presepio,"  a  small  rep- 
resentation of  the  birthplace  of  Christ,  instead  of  around 
a  Christmas  tree.  No  evergreens  are  used,  but  flowers 
adorn  the  tables,  and  in  many  shops  small  olive  trees 
are   hung   with   oranges. 

Swedes  probably  exceed  all  other  countries  in  their 
lavish    celebration   of   Christmas.     For   weeks   the    house- 
wives   prepare    pastries    and    breads,    of   wheat 
end    rye,    rolled   thin   and   cut   into  disks, 
which  are  hung  up  to  dry.    Hearty 
Christmas  fare  is  popular,  and 
cheeses  are   piled   up  high. 
Spiced   wine,   in  which 
almonds  are  placed 
are  also  in 


much  favor.  The  real  feast  is  served  about  8:00  or  9:00 
o'clock  Christmas  Eve.  The  Christmas  tree  is  prominent 
in  decoration,  and  flowers  and  green  leaves  bedeck  the 
tables.  The  "lutfisk,"  a  stockfish,  is  the  main  dish.  For 
days  before,  it  is  buried  in  wood  ashes,  or  soaked  in  lye 
water,  then  put  in  clear  water  which  is  changed  every 
day  until  the  fish  is  properly  cured.  It  is  cooked  by  boil- 
ing, and  served  with  milk  gravy.  Preceding  the  lutfisk 
come  Swedish  hors  d'oeuvres,  such  as  herring  salad,  made 
of  hardboiled  eggs  chopped  fine,  diced  beets,  onions,  and 
potatoes.  A  dozen  different  kinds  of  herring  may  be  in- 
cluded. After  the  lutfisk,  cabbage  and  fried  ribs  of  pork 
are  served.  As  a  climax  to  Christmas  Eve,  all  members 
of  the  family  waltz  around  the  Christmas  tree,  singing 
Christmas  songs.  When  Christmas  morning  dawns,  every- 
one shouts  "Glad  Jul,"  and  the  celebration  is  begun  all 
over  again,  lasting  for  a  week,  when  stores  are  closed 
for  +hree  days.  Santa  Claus  does  not  "go  down  their 
chimneys,"  but  in  the  dead  of  night  enters  the  room  and 
surrounds  the  Christmas  tree  with  gifts. 

In  Croatian  households  in  which  it  can  be  afforded, 
the  Christmas  dinner  consists  of  a  roast  goose,  roast 
chicken,  and  a  roast  duck,  reposing  side  by  side,  on  an 
enormous  platter,  each  stuffed  with  giblet  dressing.  Soup, 
with  home-made  noodles,  precedes  the  fowl.  The  meal 
is  completed  with  wine  and  four  or  five  kinds  of  cakes, 
including  poppy-seed  cakes  and  nut  cakes,  made  with 
finely  ground  walnuts.  The  Croatian  Christmas  dinner  is 
served  on  Christmas  Day,  but  a  celebration  is  staged 
around  the  Christmas  tree  on  Christmas  Eve,  with  sing- 
ing of  carols  and  exchange  of  gifts.  On  the  eve  of 
December  6,  which  is  St.  Nicholas  Day,  they  give  small 
gifts  to  the  children. 

For  Danes,  a  goose  is  the  chief  delight  at  a  Christmas 
dinner. 

For  Spaniards,  the  codfish   forms  the   chief   dish    at 
Christmas  dinner.    It  is  called  "bacalao,"  and  is  fried  in 
oil.    That  and  fruit  salad,   in   which   the   mayonnaise    is 
colored    red    with    water    in    which    beets    were 
boiled,    form    the    special    dishes    served 
on    Christmas    Eve.     The    feast    be- 
gins   at    midnight,    and    is    fol- 
lowed by  song  and  dance, 
with   the    click  of    cas- 
tanets. 
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The  Christmas  Spirit 

I  am  the  Christmas  Spirit! 

I  enter  the  home  of  poverty,  causing  pale-faced 
children  to  open  their  eyes  wide  in  pleased  wonder. 

I  cause  the  miser's  clutched  hand  to  relax,  and 
thus  paint  a   bright  spot  on  his  soul. 

I  cause  the  aged  to  renew  their  youth  and  to 
laugh   in   the   old,   glad   way. 

I  keep  romance  alive  in  the  heart  of  childhood, 
and    brighten   sleep   with   dreams  woven   of   magic. 

I  cause  eager  feet  to  climb  dark  stairways  with 
filled  baskets,  leaving  behind  hearts  amazed  at  the 
goodness  of  the  world. 

I  cause  the  prodigal  to  pause  a  moment  on  his 
wild,  wasteful  way,  and  send  to  anxious  love  some 
little  token  that  releases  glad  tears — tears  which 
wash  away  the  hard  lines  of  sorrow. 

I  enter  dark  prison  cells,  reminding  scarred  man- 
hood of  what  might  have  been,  and  pointing  for- 
ward  to   good   days   yet  to   come. 

I  come  softly  into  the  still  white  home  of  pain, 
and  lips  that  are  too  weak  to  speak  just  tremble  in 
silent,    eloquent   gratitude. 

In  a  thousand  ways  I  cause  the  weary  world  to 
look  up  into  the  face  of  God,  and  for  a  little  moment 
forget  the  things  that  are  small  and  wretched. 

I  am  the  Christmas  Spirit! 


Doxaa 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  DECEMBER,   1985  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Pat   Lewchenko 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION    Manny  Ortiz 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION    Damaris  Williams 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   Damaris  Williams 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he   has  with   orners) 

HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of   her  way  to   help   others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Manny  Ortiz 

(has  pride  in  his  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Cissy  Mangan 

(means  what  she  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION  Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  Joseph   Farlow 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE Linda  Dervin 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY  Maurice  Williams 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE    Carol  Gerstenmaier 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  La  Don  McMillan 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS    Jonathan    Echorst 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE   Jackie  Andonian 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the   school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 

The  Activities  Building-  provides  space  for  big 
muscle  activities — climbing  the  stall  bars,  tumbling 
on  the  mats,  walking  on  the  balance  beam,  playing 
on  the  various  gym  equipment  (much  of  it  in  bright, 
attractive  colors),  rhythm  activities,  folk  dancing. 

Judging  by  his  expression,  one  of  our  youngest 
is  happily  stretching  his  legs  upward.  He  also  thor- 
oughly enjoys  all  of  the  activities  which  take  place 
in  the  gym. 

o 

Balloon 

I  wish  I  had  a  balloon  with  me  all  the  time.  I 
like  balloons.  They  make  me  happy. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 
o 

Valentine  Card 

Valentine's  Day  is  on  February  14.  I  made  a  card 
for  Mommy  and  Daddy.  I  love  Mom,  Dad,  and  Scott. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Shopping 


I  went  to  the  grocery.  I  bought  apples,  cheese, 
bread,  meat,  and  mayonaise.  I  made  a  sandwich. 
When  everything  was  finished  I  cleaned  the  table 
and  washed  the  utensils.  I  like  making  sandwiches. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 
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Heart 

It  is  a  red  heart.  I  colored  it.  It  is  pretty. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


School 

I  go  to  school  every  day.  I  do  different  things  in 
class.  I  like  stacking  beads  and  doing  puzzles. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


Easter 

I  will  see  Mommy  and  Daddy  at  Easter  time, 
will  stay  at  home.  I  will  watch  TV.  I  will  go  to  the 
airport.  Mr.  Olson  will  take  me  to  the  airport  so  1 
can  fly  home. 

Pat  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Coatesville 

We  work  on  pot  holders.  We  put  them  in  the  bag 
We  put  stickers  on.  We  put  oven  mitts  in  the  bag. 

We  have  lunch.  We  have  balogna  and  cheese 
sandwiches  and  soda.  We  make  our  sandwiches  a' 
school  to  take  them  to  Coatesville  with  us.  We  hav<| 
apples  and  crackers  for  dessert. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Valentine's  Day 

Friday  is  Valentine's  Day.  I  will  send  some  val 
entine  cards.  I  will  give  my  valentine  card  to  Mis 
Beth.  Sometimes  we  have  a  party;  we  sing  valentin 
songs. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Snow 

The  snow  is  wet  and  cold.  I  don't  like  the  snow 
I  cannot  go  to  the  gym  and  play.  It  is  cold  outside. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


My  Work 

I  like  to  do  puzzles.  I  pick  them  up  piece  by  piec 
and  put  them  together.  I  like  the  shape  of  a  square 
I  have  fun  with  puzzles. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

As  this  is  written  it  is  white  world  outside. 
Winter  was  late  in  arriving  as  we  had  some  quite 
mild  temperatures  in  December  and  January.  "When 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  the  cold  begins  to 
strengthen"  was  not  really  the  case  until  February. 
For  some  consecutive  weeks,  we  had  snow  every 
Tuesday  and  every  Friday,  thereby  curtailing  sev- 
eral of  the  pupils'  activities. 

The  eleventh  anual  Cub  Scout  Blue  and  Gold 
Dinner,  however,  did  take  place  as  scheduled  on 
Monday,  February  17,  1986,  the  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  the  first  president  of  the  United  States, 
George  Washington — a  really  appropriate  date  for 
the  dinner. 

The  weather  did  not  interfere  with  our  intra- 
mural Valentine  parties.  The  pupils  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  Valentines,  the  treats,  the  balloons. 

The  bell  choir  was  able  to  keep  its  various  en- 
gagements at  other  schools  and  at  retirement  fa- 
cilities. 

All  appreciated  the  organizations  and  individuals 
who  came  to  the  school  to  present  entertainments 
and/or  have  a  party  for  the  pupils. 

We  should  be  approaching  springtime  when  this 
issue  is  received  by  our  readers. 

Since  the  paschal  season  is  earlier  this  year,  we 
should  like  to  wish  everyone  a  Happy  Easter. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


Telephone  Call 

My  father  called  me.  He  asked  me  about  my  diet. 
I  am  not  allowed  to  drink  milk.  I  can  drink  juice.  I 
can  have  salad,  wheat  bread,  special  cookies,  and 
fruits.  I  have  to  take  pills  for  my  stomach.  Joanne 
talked  to  me  and  asked  about  Heather  and  Melissa. 
Joanne  is  giving  me  a  playpen  for  my  dolls.  My  dad 
is  going  to  call  me  again. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Love 

I  love  Miss  Cometa.  I  love  her  and  she  loves  me. 

Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 


February 

February  is  a  special  month.  This  is  the  month  of 
|love.  It  is  the  time  to  say  "I  love  you"  to  my  sister, 
brothers,  cousin,  aunt,  uncle,  grandmother,  grand- 
father, mother,  father,  and  special  friends.  When  I 
jgo  home  I  am  going  to  give  my  mother  a  kiss  and 
imy  father  a  hug.  Happy  Valentine's  Day  to  everyone. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Snow 

I  see  snow.  It  is  white.  It  is  bright.  It  is  beautiful. 
Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 


ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

January  30,   1986 
Newsletter  Article  Copy 

How  does  a  22<£  stamp  help  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  Blind?  Next  time  you  receive  an  appeal  from 
Royer-Greaves  please  look  carefully  at  the  business 
reply  envelope.  Printed  on  the  upper  right  are  the 
words:  NO  POSTAGE  REQUIRED  IF  MAILED  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  and  on  the  upper  left:  Your 
stamp  on  this  envelope  is  an  additional  contribution 
to  Royer-Greaves.  A  contradiction?  Not  really!  The 
post  office  will  reimburse  Royer-Greaves  22^  for 
every  business  reply  envelope  returned  with  a  22<^ 
stamp.  If  all  our  friends  stamp  their  envelopes, 
Royer-Greaves  will  save  approximately  $10,727.00  a 
year.  Your  stamp  is  indeed  an  additional  gift  to  the 
children  at  Royer-Greaves. 


MODIFYING  MAINSTREAMING 

Numerous  articles  have  been  written  advancing 
mainstreaming  as  the  Utopia  to  solve  all  or  nearly 
all  problems  engendered  by  the  segregation  of  handi- 
capped children.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  an  article 
admitting  that  there  are  problems  with  this  practice. 
The  authors  point  out  why  mainstreaming  all  too 
often  fails,  and  suggest  ways  to  modify  it.  The  issues 
discussed  are  valid,  not  only  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  students,  but  also  for  non-handicapped 
students. 

The  article  examines  why  it  is  difficult  for 
teachers  to  modify  their  instruction  to  meet  a  wide 
range  of  student  needs ;  and  suggests  a  framework 
for  finding  a  solution. 

The  difficulties  rise  largely  from  the  long  stand- 
ing tradition  of  the  lockstep  graded  structure  of 
regular  education.  Current  organizational  structure 
was  developed  in  the  1800's.  It  is  an  age-grade  level 
system  in  which  chronological  age  is  the  predomi- 
nant criterion  used  to  determine  how  students  are 
assigned  to  instructional  groups  (i.e.,  at  about  six 
years  of  age  a  student  is  placed  in  grade  one,  at 
seven  years,  he  or  she  is  placed  in  grade  two,  etc.). 
Interestingly,  this  structure  was  criticized  as  early 
as  the  19th  century  and  some  improvements  were  at- 
tempted;  however,  despite  these  efforts  at  modifica- 
tion, some  students  still  did  not  fit  into  the  system. 
For  these  students  "special"  classes  were  organized, 
placing  them  outside  of  regular  education.  Main- 
streaming  thus  resulted  in  students  being  required 
to  fit  the  graded  structure  or  to  be  removed;  rather 
than  the  structure  being  tailored  to  fit  the  needs 
of  a  range  of  students. 

Basically  the  graded  system  assumes: 

1.  All  students  of  the  same  chronological  age  are 
ready  to  be  taught  the  same  objectives. 

2.  All  students  require  the  same  amount  of  time 
to  master  the  pre-designed  objectives. 

3.  All  students  can  master  these  objectives  for 
the  grade  level,  across  all  curricular  areas  during 
the  same  year. 
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Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  only  a  small 
number  of  students  could  meet  the  criteria  of  these 
assumptions.  Contrary  to  the  assumption  underlying 
the  grade  system,  students  are  unique  and  have  a 
diversity  of  learning  needs.  It  is  the  contention  of 
the  authors  that  the  school  system  should  be  modi- 
fied in  order  to  reflect  the  learning  characteristics 
of  a  wide  range  of  students.  It  would  appear  that 
what  is  needed  is  an  education  structure  based  on 
three  assumptions: 

1.  Students  vary  from  one  another  in  regard  to 
the  age  at  which  they  are  ready  to  learn  specific 
objectives. 

2.  Students  vary  from  one  another  with  regard  to 
the  rate  at  which  they  accomplish  given  objectives. 

3.  Students  vary  within  themselves  with  regard 
to  how  fast  they  progress  through  the  objectives  in 
different  areas  of  study. 

One  thing  which  must  be  recognized;  but  which 
is  too  often  forgotten,  is  that  children  are  different. 
They  differ  both  from  one  another  and  within  them- 
selves. They  may  be  ahead  in  some  areas,  average 
in  some,  and  behind  in  others.  This  is  true  both  with 
regard  to  normal  children  and  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren. In  the  same  classroom  with  only  five  to  ten 
students,  each  student  is  different  and  will  excel  in 
some  areas,  while  doing  average  or  below  average 
work  in  others.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  I.E. P. 
(Individualized  Education  Program)  employed  in 
teaching  the  handicapped  children.  Each  child  is  an 
individual;  thus  we  cannot  teach  the  entire  class 
the  same  curriculum  as  some  will  be  left  out  and 
will  fail  to  make  progress. 

Some  modifications  that  have  been  recommended 
to  the  present  system  include: 

1.  non-grade  grouping 

2.  variable  pacing  and  time  requirements  for 
learning. 

3.  evaluation  and  programming  based  on  indi- 
vidual student  characteristics  and  achievement  levels. 
The  I.E. P.  which  we  use  in  teaching  our  handicapped 
students  should  be  used  for  teaching  mainstreamed 
students  as  well.  Where  the  handicap,  such  as  mod- 
erate retardation,  is  such  that  mainstreaming  is  not 
beneficial;  the  students  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
segregated  school. 

We  often  resist  change  because  we  feel  more  com- 
fortable with  the  familiar  or  for  other  reasons,  even 
though  it  may  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
students.  There  is  a  tendency  to  refer  and  label  stu- 
dents as  special  who  do  not  fit  within  the  regular 
structure,  making  them  eligible  for  such  things  as 
resource  rooms  and  special  classes  intended  to  "fix" 
them  or  help  them  "fit"  into  the  existing  rigid  struc- 
ture. In  order  to  encourage  change,  educators  need 
to  reduce  the  emphasis  on  labeling.  Instead,  they 
should  put  more  emphasis  on  reorganizing  or  modi- 
fying the  structure.  Special  consultants  and  resource 
persons  could  go  into  regular  classrooms  and  help 
teachers  to  provide  individualized  teaching.  This 
practice  is  in  regular  use  at  the  Royer-Greaves 
School,  and  undoubtedly  in  other  such  schools.  The 
individualized  instructive  programs  have  been  suc- 
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cessfully  employed  in  many  classrooms  throughout 
the  country;  therefore  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  such  programs  would  not  be  favorably  received 
by  regular  educators,  provided  the  educators  receive 
proper  training.  Requisite  also  is  a  school  structure 
conducive  to  such  programs. 

As  an  initial  step  towards  change  the  authors 
suggest  a  re-interpretation  of  professional  associa- 
tions in  order  to  focus  a  wide  range  of  talents  and 
resources  toward  the  study  and  incorporation  of 
modifications  in  the  current  system.  Stainback  and 
Stainback  have  suggested  a  rational  for  merging  of 
integrating  the  special  and  regular  programs  into 
a  unified  system  of  education  which  would  be  struc- 
tured to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students.  One  big 
advantage  of  such  a  merger  would  be  that  it  allows 
for  a  re-organization  of  the  mainstream  of  education 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  severely  and  profoundly 
handicapped  as  well  as  mildly  handicapped  children. 
Exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  "severely"  and 
"profoundly"  handicapped  is  not  stated;  so  one  is 
left  unsure  whether  physically  handicapped  is  what 
is  meant  or  whether  it  means  severely  and  profoundly 
retarded. 

I  believe  there  will  always  be  some  whose  mental 
handicap  is  too  severe  for  them  to  be  mainstreamed 
into  public  schools.  Whatever  may  be  meant  by  the1 
terms  employed  it  seems  obvious  that  educators  need 
to  face  the  fact  that  mainstreaming  has  not  been  a 
total  success  and;  despits  that  best  of  intentions  has 
not  adequately  met  the  needs  of  all  too  many  handi-j 
capped  students.  The  call  for  modification  of  the 
system  to  meet  the  need  of  these  children  is  one 
which  it  is  hoped  educators  will  heed.  We  all  should 
be  working-  to  modify  the  mainstream  to  meet  the 
needs  of  handicapped  students. 

The  term  "special"  to  refer  to  all  handicapped 
children,  whatever  their  handicap,  seems  especially 
appropriate.  I  am  reminded  that  we  are  all  "special" 
in  the  sight  of  God,  Who  desires  for  us  all  to  be  His 
special  children.  We  are  all  in  some  ways  handi 
capped,  though  Jesus  made  clear  that  spiritual 
handicaps  are  far  more  serious  than  those  which 
are  physical.  He  rebuked  for  their  spiritual  blind- 
ness those  who  thought  they  were  leaders  and  above 
others.  He  warned  that  their  spiritual  blindness  wag 
far  worse  than  the  physical  handicap  of  blindness 
It  has  been  a  special  joy  for  me  to  know  some  whc 
are  mentally  handicapped;  but  who,  to  the  degree 
their  limited  capacities  enable  them  to  have  a  happy 
even  joyful  and  simple  relationship  to  their  Heaven- 
ly Father  through  Jesus.  I  pray  that  you  too  maj 
have  not  only  good  mental  understanding  but  also 
and  most  important  of  all,  true  spiritual  understand 
ing  of  the  truth  found  in  God's  Word. 

Robert  A.  Meyerend,  Teacher 

Stainback,  William,  Stainback,  S.,  Courtnage,  L. 
Jaben  T.  (1985)  Facilitating  Mainstreaming  bjl 
Modifying  the  Mainstream.  Exceptional  Childreij 
52  (2)  144-152. 


A  lot  of  hard  hick  comes  from  sitting 
around  waiting  for  a  soft  snap. 
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It's   Still    Debated 

THAT  fish  is  an  especially  good  food  for  de- 
veloping the  brain  is  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread of  all  popular  notions  about  diet. 

But  it  is  not  borne  out  by  any  scientific  infor- 
mation available. 

Science  does  not  recognize  any  one  food  as  bet- 
ter for  the  brain  than  any  other. 

What  is  good  for  the  well  being  of  the  whole 
body  is  also  good  for  the  brain. 

Louis  Agassiz,  the  famous  naturalist,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  belief  that  fish  is  a  brain 
food. 

During  the   19th  century  Jacob  Molenschott, 

Ludwig  Buchner  and  other  German  scientists  who 

'  sought  to  explain  all  energy  in  terms  of  matter 

popularized    the    saying,    "No    phosphorus,    no 

|  thought." 

All  mental  processes  they  supposed,  were  moti- 
i  vated  by  this  one  vital  element. 

The  French  chemist,  Jean  Dumas,  established 
!the  fact  that  fish  are  particularly  rich  in  phos- 
|  phorous. 

Agassiz,  an  authority  on  fishes,  put  these  two 
(ideas  together  and  suggested  that  eating  fish 
i  might  be  good  for  developing  the  brain. 

But  the  flaw  in  Agassiz's  inference  lies  in  the 
weakness  of  one  of  his  premises. 

Phosphorous  is  no  more  essential  to  thinking 
t  than  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  elements  in  the 
j  human  body. 

The  German  scientists  might  have  stated  with 
ian  equal  degree  of  truth  that  there  is  no  think- 
J  ing  without  calcium,  sulphur,  iron,  nitrogen,  etc. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  human  brain  attains 
j  almost  its  full  adult  size  during  the  child's  first  six 
|  years  and  during  the  time  when  milk  is  one  of 
|  the  chief  articles  of  its  diet. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  why  fish  is 
i  considered  a  good  brain  food. 

Fish  is  lighter  and  more  easily  digested  than 
I  most  of  the  flesh  meats. 

Therefore  it  is  a  suitable  and  desirable  food  for 
I  so-  called  brain- workers  or  for  persons  engaged  in 
I  pursuits  involving  little  physical  exertion  and 
I  much  mental  labor. 

Which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  fish  con- 
tains no  elements  especially  adapted  to  the  build- 
|ing  or  renovating  of  the  brain,  but  it  does  con- 
fltain  in  a  lesser  degree  than  meat  those  food  ele- 
Ements  that  require  considerable  physical  exercise 
|  for  their  assimilation. 

This  fact  undoubtedly  confirmed  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  the  association  of  fish  with  intellectual 
'I  development. 


Life  is  a  place  of  service,  and  in  that  service 
one  may  suffer  much,  but  more  often  experience  a 
great  deal  of  joy.  That  joy  can  be  real  only  if 
people  have  a  definite  object  in  life  aside  from 
themselves  and  their  personal  happiness. — Tolstoi. 


What  a  man  wont  do  is  the  best 
measure  of  his  character. 


The   New   Road 

Get  out  of  the  old  habits;  put  on  new  life; 
make  up  your  mind  that  what  anybody  else 
can  do,  you  can  do. 

There  isn't  any  one  who  cannot  improve 
his  business  fifty  per  cent  if  he  thinks  along 
the  right  lines  and  carries  into  action  the  new 
things  he  thinks  about. 

It  isn't  what  we  hear  that  counts,  it  is  what 
we  remember  and  use.  Take  this  home  to 
yourself.  Don't  say  you  are  doing  everything 
that  can  be  done.  Not  one  of  us  is  doing 
that.  I  don't  care  how  efficient  a  man  may 
be,  no  man  is  a  hundred  per  cent  efficient.  If 
you  go  away  regularly  somewhere  and  think 
for  half  a  day  about  how  to  improve  your  busi- 
ness, and  then  write  down  the  things  as  they 
come  to  you,  you  can  be  sure  that  your  busi- 
ness will  increase  fifty  per  cent  within  six  or 
eight  months. 


Facts   About    Ears 

PECULIAR  shapes  of  ears  are  inherited  from 
one  generation  to  another  on  the  male  side. 

Ezechiel  Eads,  of  Athens,  New  York,  was  born 
minus  any  ears.  He  had  absolutely  no  trace  of 
ears  or  any  holes  where  the  ears  should  have  been. 
By  opening  his  mouth  wide  he  was  able  to  hear. 
He  died  in  1884. 

Large  ears  show  a  capability  with  respect  to 
big  things;  small  ones  a  love  of  detail.  If  the 
lobes  are  heavy  it  indicates  great  vitality. 

No  person  has  a  set  of  ears  which  are  perfectly 
matched.  They  not  only  differ  in  size  but  also  in 
shape. 

Ears  go  on  growing  all  through  life.  It  is  said 
that  if  a  person  could  live  1,000  years  he  or  she 
would  have  ears  like  an  elephant. 

In  the  case  of  a  loud  explosion  the  ear-drum 
is  sometimes  spit.  Nature,  however,  usually  heals 
it  within  a  short  time. 

A  person  whose  ears  are  set  low  on  his  head 
is  a  potentially  dangerous  automobile  driver,  ac- 
cording to  a  theory  recently  checked  up. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  Court  of 
Napoleon  HI  was  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  who 
could  move  her  ears  at  will  and  turn  them  inside 
out.  The  Emperor  would  hasten  to  the  Salon  when 
informed  that  his  wife  was  performing. 

No  one  has  the  ability  to  hear  all  the  tones  of 
a  symphony  orchestra. 

o 

Rose  Fever  is  not  caused  by  roses.  The  real 
cause  is  the  pollen  from  certain  grasses  which 
appear  in  the  spring. 
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LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT 

HIS  is  a  story  of  a  girl  who  lived  in  Massa- 
chusetts many  years  ago.  She  loved  to 
write,  and  grew  up  to  be  an  author  of  books 
for  girls  and  boys.  As  a  very  small  girl,  she 
was  often  seen  in  her  father's  library,  "build- 
ing towers  and  bridges  of  the  big  dictionaries, 
looking  at  pictures,  pretending  to  read,  and  scribbling 
on  blank  pages  whenever  a  pen  or  pencil  could  be 
found." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alcott  had  to  teach  their  chilaren 
at  home,  and  they  made  up  many  of  the  lessons  they 
used,  sometimes  putting  in  little  pictures. 

One  of  the  delights  of  Louisa's  childhood  was  to 
run  away.  Once  she  and  her  hoop  fell  into  the  frog 
pond  just  out  of  town,  and  they  were  rescued  by  a 
black  boy,  which  seemed  to  make  her  a  devoted  life- 
long friend  to  the  whole  colored  race.  Another  time 
she  got  lost,  and  was  found  asleep  on  a  doorstep  with 
her  head  pillowed  on  a  big  New  Foundland  dog.  The 
next  day  her  mother  tied  her  to  the  leg  of  the  sofa  for 
punishment. 

When  Louisa  was  seven  years  old,  her  mother  gave 
her  a  doll  for  her  birthday,  and  wrote  her  a  dear  little 
letter.  They  were  always  writing  things  in  that 
family — letters,  and  diaries,  and  little  notes  to  one 
another.  Louisa  had  her  "Imagination  Book,"  in 
which  she  lov5d  to  write;  and  at  eight  years  she  made 
up  a  poem  to  a  robin  which  she  found  half  frozen  in 
the  garden  of  their  Concord  home. 

She  learned  to  sew,  and  helped  with  the  family 
mending.  At  ten  years  of  age  she  even  set  up  as  a 
dolls'  dressmaker  and  milliner,  doing  especially  well 
with  hats  until  the  downy  feathers  on  the  neighbors' 
hens  gave  out. 

We  read  in  the  diary  kept  when  she  was  ten  that 
she  got  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that 
she  ioved  cold  water.  She  washed  the  breakfast 
dishes,  and  then  ran  on  the  hill  until  nine.  On 
December  10  she  writes:  "In  the  evening  father, 
mother,  Anna,  and  I  had  a  long  talk.  I  was  very  un- 
happy, and  we  all  cried."  This  shows  us  how  early 
Louisa  began  to  feel  the  family  burdens,  and  how  the 
parents  talked  things  over  with  the  children.  They 
did  everything  to- 
gether and  shared 
everything,  glad  or 
sad.  The  Alcotts 
were  the  most  gen- 
erous family  that 
ever  was  poor.  They 
would  give  away 
half  their  firewood 
to  any  suffering 
neighbor.  Motherless 
girls  were  sheltered, 
hungry  travelers 
were  fed,  and  flee- 
ing    slaves     were 
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given  a  lodging  under  their  roof.     They  trusted  the 
Lord  to  provide,  and  were  never  disappointed. 

Since  she  wrote  and  thought  so  much,  little  Louisa 
longed  for  a  room  to  herself,  and  her  desire  was  ful- 
filled at  Fruitlands,  to  which  place  they  moved  when 
she  was  thirteen.  The  family  had  rather  a  hard 
struggle  at  this  place.  Louisa  and  her  sisters  did 
not  have  the  nice  things  to  eat  that  you  no  doubt 
have  in  your  home.  How  would  you  like  to  live  on 
plain  boiled  rice  without  any  sugar,  or  on  graham 
bread  without  any  butter?  If  you  did,  could  you  be 
happy,  and  make  your  own  good  times? 

Mrs.  Alcott  was  often  grieved  to  see  her  children 
go  without  things  they  needed.  Yet  she  was  brave 
and  cheerful  always,  and  she  helped  the  children  to 
be.  The  Alcott  girls  reverenced  their  father,  and 
they  adored  their  mother.  Louisa  longed  to  grow 
up  and  help,  so  that  her  mother  might  be  comfortable 
and  some  day  have  a  chance  to  rest. 

The  Alcott  family  moved  back  to  Concord,  and 
here  Louisa  spent  the  happiest  hours  of  her  life.  One 
day  she  went  to  her  favorite  retreat  for  "a  good 
think."  This  retreat  was  an  old  cart  wheel  in  the 
long  grass  under  a  tree.  She  firmly  resolved  to  "do 
something  by  and  by,  don't  care  what;  teach,  sew, 
write;  anything  to  help  the  family,  and  I'll  be  rich 
and  famous  and  happy  before  I  die,  see  if  I  don't!" 

The  Alcotts  moved  to  Boston  in  1848,  where  there, 
was  more  chance  for  the  father  to  earn  a  living  by 
teaching.  They  missed  the  free  country  life  and  the 
many  famous  persons  who  had  been  near  neighbors] 
in  Concord,  like  the  Emersons  and  the  Hawthornes. 
Louisa  writes :  "My  father  went  to  his  classes  at  his 
room  down  town,  mother  to  her  all-absorbing  poor,  the 
little  girls  to  school,  and  I  was  left  to  keep  house, 
feeling  like  a  caged  gull  as  I  washed  dishes  and 
cooked  in  the  basement  kitchen." 

But  Louisa  Alcott  was  a  faithful  girl,  and  loved 
her  home  just  the  same.  She  worked  and  studied  and 
kept  growing.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  she  did 
do  something  to  make  herself  famous  before  her  death 
in  1888.  She  wrote  a  great  deal,  selling  what  she 
could;  but  for  a  long  time  sewing  and  teaching  paid 
better  than  writing.     Many  of  her  stories  are  about 

things  she  and  hei 
sisters  did  at  home 
"Little  Women,' 
"Little  Men,"  anc 
"Under  the  Lilacs' 
are  considered  he] 
best  books,  and  ] 
hope  you  will  sonu 
day  read  them.  YoiJ 
will  then  better  set 
how  a  poor  girl,  bj| 
patient  and  deter- 
mined effort,  can  ac 
complish  something 
in  th';  world. 
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THE  JOY  OF  SPRING 


The  coming  of  spring,  although  it  seems  as  inevitable  as  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  is  always  an  event.  One  must  be  blind  and  deaf,  not  physically, 
only,  but  mentally  and  spiritually,  not  to  feel,  to  the  very  core  of  one's  be- 
ing, that  something  wonderful,  miraculous,  is  happening. 

A  thousand  things  that  had  seemed  dead  for  months  are  showing  signs 
of  vigorous  life.  Nature  is  responding  in  no  uncertain  fashion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  wooing  sun.  There  is  a  universal  sense  of  awakening — a 
stirring,  a  brightening,  a  new  hope  and  expectancy. 

I  can  only  liken  it  to  reading  a  great  book,  one  of  those  books  which 
are  so  rare,  but  which,  when  found,  are  never  lost  again,  which  make  a 
deep  and  lasting  mark  upon  the  mind. 

There  are  things  like  that.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  what  they  do  in 
us  and  for  us.  I  can  only  say  that  they  seem  to  add  new  vistas  to  life's 
landscape,  new  views  of  duty  and  privilege  and  responsibility  and  joy. 
They  leave  the  mind  and  heart  forever  enriched. 

Well,  the  book  of  Nature  is  a  good  book  to  reaa,  and  I  think  its  most 
inspired  pages  open  upon  spring  sunshine,  the  glittering  of  sudden  show- 
ers, the  song  of  mating  birds,  the  green  of  fields  and  woodlands,  and  the 
flowers  which,  perhaps  because  they  are  the  first  of  the  year,  have  always 
appealed  most  to  poet  and  painter,  as  well  as  to  such  as,  having  no  skill 
of  brush  or  pen,  have  yet  an  eye  that  sees  and  a  memory  that  records 
and  treasures. 

Not  much  of  a  memory?  I  don't  know.  When  life's  spring-time  is  left 
far  behind,  and  the  returning  seasons,  with  all  their  renewed  beauty,  have 
lost  something  of  the  old-time  glamour  for  us,  may  we  not  treasure  the 
more  the  memory  of  those  little  things  of  the  long  ago  which  were  pure 
joy? 

Shakespeare  said  hard  things  about  people  who  had  no  music  in  them. 
He  said  they  could  not  be  trusted.  Whether  he  was  right  in  so  large  a 
generalization   I  doubt. 

But  I  do  think  that  no  greater  disaster  can  happen  to  anyone  than  to 
become  so  immersed  in  making  a  living — as  to  have  forgotten  how  to  live. 
A  modern  poet  puts  it  simply  and  well: 

'A  poor  life  this,  if,  full  of  care. 
We  havfi  no  time  to  stand  and  stare." 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  MARCH,  1986  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS  Colleen  Smith 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION   Joseph   Farlow 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Carol  Gerstenmaier 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY    Damarls  Williams 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS    Jonathan    Echorst 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY    Linda  Dervin 

(shares  what  she  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Noel  Bourgeois 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT Ginger  Miller 

(has  pride  in  her  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Maurice  Williams 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION  Ginger  Miller 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS    Noel  Bourgeois 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE    Cissy  Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Joseph  Farlow 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE    Cindy  Alessi 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS    Allison   Ford 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE Linda  Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 
of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 

3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our  many  beneficent  friends  of  what  the  school  is 
doing. 

4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

Our  boys  and  girls  regularly  visit  our  media 
center  which  contains  many  and  varied  educational 
aids  and  materials.  It  is  a  treat  for  the  pupils  to  do 
so.  It  is  also  regarded  a  privilege. 

Among  the  interesting  items  are  books  and  maga- 
zines in  braille,  books  in  large  type,  cassette  tapes, 
records,  tangible  teaching  devices,  educational 
games,  puzzles,  pre-vocational  aids,  and  toys  which 
are  just  for  fun. 

Depicted  are  Mrs.  Koons,  our  media  specialist, 
assisting  one  of  the  pupils  in  making  a  choice  as  to 
what  he  would  like  to  draw  from  the  shelves. 


A  Nice  Weekend 

At  home  I  watched  "The  Al  Albert  Show".  I  saw 
little  children  sing  and  dance.  They  looked  pretty. 
Some  played  the  piano.  They  also  told  good  jokes. 
I  loved  watching  them. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
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My  Braille  Book 

When  I  went  to  the  library  I  saw  books,  toys,! 
magazines,  and  braillers.  Mrs.  Koons  helped  find; 
books  for  me.  She  also  helped  me  find  my  way  to! 
the  classroom.  Best  of  all,  she  gave  me  candy,  ij 
was  so  happy. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 
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Library 

I  went  to  the  library.  I  borrowed  books  and  puz 
zles.  I  like  going  to  the  library. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


My  Birthday 

My  birthday  is  on  April  12.  I  will  be  home  or, 
that  weekend.  I  am  going  to  invite  Debbie,  Joannei 
Sara,  Michelle,  Anna  Mae,  Uncle  George,  and  Aunli 
Alice. 

After  my  birthday  I  am  going  to  watch  TV  shows 
I  like  to  watch  "The  Flintstones",  "Woody  Wood 
pecker",  "Tic-Tac-Dough"  and  "The  $25,000  Pyra 
mid". 

At  home  I  will  be  able  to  listen  to  my  tapes 
I  like  Bruce  Springstein,  The  Supremes,  Michae 
Jackson,  and  The  Beach  Boys.  I  hope  my  friends  cai 
come  on  my  birthday. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Lunch 

For  lunch  I  had  fish  cakes,  French  fries,  broc 
coli,  and  a  banana.  I  liked  them. 

Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 


Saint  Patrick's  Day 

Today  is  March  17.  It  is  Saint  Patrick's  Day. 
saw  Miss  Batson  wearing  a  shamrock  with  a  lepn 
chaun  on  her  green  sweater.  Philadelphia  celebrate 
Saint  Patrick's  Day  with  a  parade.  I  watched  th 
parade  on  TV.  I  saw  several  people  with  shamrock 
They  looked  pretty  with  their  costumes.  I  enjoye 
watching  them. 

Linda   Dervin,   Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

As  this  is  written,  cold  stormy  winds  are  blow- 
ing around  our  grounds.  Spring  seems  to  be  in  re- 
cession; however  we  are  thinking  warm. 

One  of  the  biggest  days  of  our  school  year  comes 
in  the  warmth  of  May — this  year,  Sunday,  May  18; 
with  the  time,  two  to  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon. 

A  few  Visitors'  Day  reminders  are  listed. 

The  only  pupils  who  go  to  the  Activities  Build- 
ing (wherein  the  formal  presentation  takes  place) 
are  boys  and  girls  who  participate.  The  program  is 
subsequently  presented  for  all  other  pupils  and 
personnel. 

Parents  of  participating  pupils  are  requested  to 
not  contact  their  children  until  after  the  program 
in  the  Activities  Building  as  over-excitement  could 
thereby  ensue. 

Parents  who  wish  to  take  their  children  (partici- 
pants or  otherwise)  off  the  school  grounds,  after 
the  program,  are  requested  to  secure  a  permission 
slip  from  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Galinta;  and  complete  it  and 
then  give  the  slip  to  an  on-duty  houseparent. 

We  look  forward  to  having  with  us  our  families, 
our  professional  and  business  contacts,  and  the 
friends  of  our  school. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


My  Coat 

Help!  I  want  to  hang  up  my  coat.  I  need  a  hook. 
Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 
o 

What  I  Want 

I  want  to  help.  I  want  to  be  Miss  Cometa's  helper. 
In  class  I  help  my  classmates  tie  their  shoe  laces. 
I  also  help  some  put  on  their  shoes.  My  teacher  gives 
me  a  surprise  for  being  nice. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 


Vacation 

I  am  going  home  next  Thursday  for  my  Easter  va- 
cation. I  am  going  on  the  airplane  from  Philadelphia 
to  Atlanta  and  then  change  to  Atlanta  and  go  to 
Baton  Rouge.  I  will  get  to  Baton  Rouge  at  ten  min- 
utes to  one.  Then  my  mother  will  pick  me  up  at 
the  aii-port.  From  there  I  will  go  by  car  to  the  house. 
[  will  go  to  church  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Puzzles 

I  was  doing  a  puzzle.  Tht  puzzle  is  about  Charlie 
3rown  and  Snoopy.  Snoopy  is  white  and  the  bird  is 
rellow.  The  grass  is  green.  Charlie  is  blue.  He  has 
;kates  on.  The  sky  is  red  and  the  tree  is  green.  I  like 
[oing  puzzles. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 
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TEACHER-PUPIL  RAPPORT 
EMOTIONAL  CLIMATE  AND  GROWTH 

Concern  with  the  emotional  growth  of  deaf- 
blind  children  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  a  readi- 
ness program  and  to  the  entire  social  development 
of  the  children.  Until  these  children  go  to  school 
they  are  most  likely  to  experience  inconsistent, 
negative,  or  solicitous  treatment  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  Feelings  of  inadequacy,  frustration, 
and  confusion  develop  in  children;  and  a  pattern 
of  overt  anger  or  withdrawal  or  both  appear. 

The  foremost  problem  the  teacher  has  is  to 
ascertain  the  best  methods  for  reaching  the  children 
and  helping  them  build  trust  and  confidence.  The 
children  must  be  able  to  trust  another  before  they 
can  learn  to  trust  themselves.  Maximum  learning  can 
take  place  only  within  a  relationship  which  is  sat- 
isfying to  both  the  teacher  and  the  children.  It  is 
only  through  a  basis  of  security  found  through  an- 
other human  being  that  children  will  be  able  to 
extend  themselves  freely  and  confidently  into  the 
external  environment. 

It  is  then  the  attitude  as  a  teacher  that  is  rela- 
tively more  important  than  any  methods  or  materials 
that  may  be  used.  If  the  teacher  does  not  sincerely 
enjoy  children  and  believe  in  their  ability  to  change, 
the  situation  will  become  hopelessly  frustrating  for 
the  teacher,  and  ultimately  frustrating  for  the 
children. 

In  order  to  originate  or  sustain  a  positive  emo- 
tional climate  in  which  children  may  function  at 
their  best,  they  must  experience  consistency  in  the 
following: 

1.  AFFECTION:  Children  must  know  that  they 
are  liked. 

2.  SUCCESS:  They  must  receive  enough  guid- 
ance so  that  they  not  experience  undue  or  prolonged 
frustration  and  enough  guidance  to  help  him/her 
achieve  successful  completion  of  an  activity  or  task. 
It  is  only  through  success  that  one  gets  the  impetus 
in  self-confidence  for  continuing  effort. 

3.  ACCEPTANCE:  The  teacher  must  know  the 
children's  capabilities  and  limitations.  The  teacher 
must  see  them  realistically  and  plan  accordingly.  The 
teacher  must  keep  goals  within  the  range  of  capa- 
bility; but  then  also  expect  the  children  to  succeed 
within  these  limits. 

4.  APPROVAL:  Approval  is  directive,  in  label- 
ling activities  which  will  become  satisfying  to  chil- 
dren. It  is  organizing  and  therefore  security  build- 
ing in  bringing  together  activities  offering  the  same 
satisfaction  to  the  children.  It  enables  them  to  begin 
structuring  their  world;  to  lessen  the  chaos  and 
confusion. 

5.  FREEDOM:  When  children  are  ready  they 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  try  themselves 
and  their  knowledge  and  capabilities.  They  must  be 
permitted  to  express  themselves  and  their  feelings; 
experiment  in  their  own  way;  to  wander  a  bit  where 
they  will ;  to  become  their  own  persons.  They  must 
not  be  over-protected;  over-protection  is  not  in  the 
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essence  of  meaningful  affection.  Every  spark  of  in- 
itiative and  curiosity  must  be  fostered. 

Deaf-blind  children  who  are  away  from  home  for 
the  first  time  are  frightened  and  uncertain.  In  the 
beginning  stage,  the  teacher  must  join  their  side: 
build  up  their  confidence,  trust,  and  rapport.  It  is 
necessary  to  try  to  establish  rapport  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  with  each  child.  Rapport  in  this  context 
refers  to  a  relationship  in  which  children  know 
their  is  something  good  about  themselves  which  is 
respected;  even  though  they  may  never  have  known 
anything  before  but  failure.  Recognition  must  be 
shown  to  the  children  by  using  names  when  speak- 
ing to  them,  by  commending  actions,  repeating  the 
children's  often  bizarre  vocalizations  or  imitating 
their  humming  as  a  means  of  expressing  apprecia- 
tion of  their  efforts. 

Once  children  can  allow  a  person  to  be  near 
them,  talk  to  him/her  or  even  touch  them,  they  will 
be  more  willing  and  ready  to  use  objects  acceptably 
and  to  understand  spoken  words  that  are  symbols 
for  objects.  It  is  necessary  to  begin  sharing  their 
activities.  The  teacher  must  do  things  with  them 
that  they  enjoy.  The  teacher  must  set  limits;  demand 
a  minimum  of  cooperation  and  not  expect  children 
to  do  many  things  which  you  want  them  to  do.  It 
is  necessary  to  wait  until  they  become  a  little  more 
at  home;  until  they  begin  to  like  and  trust  you; 
and  to  see  the  teacher  as  a  friend. 

The  teacher  must  help  the   children   stabilize   a 
chaotic   world   of   half-impressions,    of   spatial    and 
temporal  confusion,  and  tremendous     variations  in 
adult  responses.  The  teacher  must  be  consistent  in 
attitudes  and  responses.  The  physical  aspect  of  the 
room   should   be  stabilized — such   as  tables,    chairs, 
toys,   shelves,   etc.    Objects   should   have   permanent 
position   in    relation   to   one   another.   A    routine    of 
daytime  activities  must  be  set  up,  so  that  children 
may   grow  to   expect   certain   things    to    happen    at 
certain  times;    and  to  find  these   actually   do  hap- 
pen.   For   example,   the    teacher    should    always    be 
there   to   greet    the    children    when    they    arrive    at 
school,  greet  them  heartily,  be  with  them  while  they 
hang   up   their   coats,    accompany    them   when    they 
go  to   their   chairs;    and   immediately   engage    in   a 
certain  type   of  activity.   As   soon    as   possible,   the 
teacher  should  begin  to  establish  some  sort  of  sign, 
especially  a  sign  which  will  indicate  that  the  teach- 
er is  leaving  for  a  period  of  time.  Deaf-blind  chil- 
dren easily  become  frightened  when  left  alone  with- 
out warning.  The  teacher  should  try  to  prepare  the 
children  for  a  temporary  absence.  When  the  teacher 
joins   the   children    it   should   be    for   more    than    a 
fleeting  minute;  not  bounce  indiscriminately  in  and 
out  of  their  awareness. 

As  children  grow  day  by  day  in  confidence  in 
the  teacher  and  in  the  entire  school  situation,  rou- 
tines and  physical  and  social  environments  should 
gradually  be  extended;  however,  affection,  success, 
acceptance,  and  freedom  must  always  be  part  of 
their  lives  in  order  for  them  to  be  happy  and  healthy. 

The  teacher  is  a  very  important  element  in  chil- 
dren's lives  while  they  are  away  from  home.  The 
teacher  gives  to  the  children  experiences  to  help 
them    interpret   life.   In    order  to    cooperate   to   the 
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maximum  children  must  trust  the  teacher.   For  a. 

long  time,  it  will  be  the  approval  and  satisfaction 
which  will  come  from  the  relationship  that  will 
provide  much  of  the  motivation  necessary  for  chil- 
dren to  make  an  effort.  Only  later  will  they  begin 
to  feel  satisfaction  deriving  from  the  task  or  from 
the  activity  itself. 

Mrs.  Avelina  B.  Dequillo,  Teacher 

References : 
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Hammer 

I  like  to  hammer  things.  I  hammer  the  blocks.  I 
will  build  a  new  Lion  Hall.  I  will  build  the  blocks 
during  Easter  vacation. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Music 

I  love  music.  I  like  to  hear  nice  songs  from  the 
radio.  I  feel  like  dancing. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


Lunch 

It  is  time  for  lunch.  Mrs.  Galinta  walks  with  me 
to  the  dining  room.  I  like  pizza.  I  like  milk  and  cake 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


Spring 

Spring  is  here.  I  go  outside.  I  play  on  the  play- 
ground. I  like  spring. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


This  Is  Life 


5  To  own  a  bit  of  ground,   to  scratch  it  < 

B  with  a  hoe,  to  plant  seeds  and  watch  their  j 

B  renewal   of   life  —  this   is   the   commonest  j 

g  delight  of  the   race,    the   most  satisfactory  < 

a  thing  one  can  do. — Chas.  Dudley  Warner,  j 


THE   CLOSE-SHUT   HOUSE 

HAVE  to  go  to  the  Farlee  home  sometime 
this  afternoon  to  air  out  the  house,  water 
the  ferns,  and  see  that  the  pet  rabbit  has 
something'  to  eat,"  said  Gracia  Macon  to 
her  friend,  Veta  Clark,  who  had  run  in 
to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  her. 
"Would  you  mind  walking  over  there  with  me?  I 
promised  Mrs.  Farlee  I  would  attend  to  it  every 
day  this  week  while  she  is  out  of  town." 

"Shouldn't  mind  it  a  bit,"  assented  Veta  agree- 
ably. "In  fact,  think  I  would  rather  enjoy  the  walk. 
Besides  I  have  a  pair  of  shoes  at  the  cobbler's  which 
I  left  there  the  other  day  to  be  half -soled.  We  could 
come  back  by  his  shop  so  we  could  get  them,  couldn't 
we?     It  isn't  much  out  of  the  way." 

"Sure,  we  can.  It  will  be  only  two  or  three 
blocks  farther  for  us  to  walk,"  answered  Gracia. 

"All  right;  whenever  you  want  to  go,  just  say  so." 

"Then  suppose  we  go  now  and  have  it  done  with; 
then  we  can  have  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  do 
as  we  please.  On  school  days  I  stop  there  on  my 
way  home  from  school  and  attend  to  it,  but  this  is 
Saturday  and  I'd  like  to  get  it  done  early." 

Veta  readily  agreed,  and  the  two  friends  set  off 
on  their  errand. 

"Isn't  a  closed-up  house  the  stalest,  mustiest- 
smelling  place  you  ever  saw?"  said  Gracia,  as  hav- 
ing unlocked  the  door  they  entered  the  front  hall. 

"Phew!  I'd  say  so,"  answered  Veta.  "The  air 
in  here  almost  suffocates  one." 

"Mrs.  Farlee  always  likes  to  have  all  the  blinds 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house  pulled  down,  and  that 
makes  things  here  seem  still  more  damp  and  musty. 
She  is  afraid  the  sunshine  will  fade  her  draperies 
and  rugs,"  commented  Gracia,  as 
she  stepped  quickly  into  the  living 
room,  raised  a  blind,  and  threw  the 
window  wide  open.  "For  my  part 
I  believe  I'd  rather  risk  the  fading 
and  have  more  sunlight  in  my 
rooms." 

They  went  from  room  to  room, 
raising  blinds  and  windows,  and 
enjoying  the  rush  of  clean,  fresh 
air  as  it  flowed  through  the  house. 
Then  they  watered  the  ferns  and 
went  outside  to  feed  the  rabbit. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  when  all 
the  various  little  tasks  had  been 
done,  they  passed  the  home  of  Mr. 
Yontz.  The  owner  was  out  in  the 
yard,  raking  leaves.  His  manner 
was  grouchy,  and  he  scowled  at 
them  in  a  forbidding  manner  when 
they  spoke,  then  turned  his  back 
towards  them  ungraciously. 

The  two  girls  smiled  a  little  to 

ch  other  over  his  crustiness  as 


FUN  WITH  COINS 
From  a  quarter  and  a  ten  cent 
piece  you  can  make  yourself  a 
whole  menagerie.  The  quarter 
makes  the  body  of  all  the  animals 
and  the  ten  cent  piece  placed  in 
different  positions  makes  the  head. 
Then  add  the  tails  and  ears  in  your 
own  way.  The  pictures  above  give 
you  a  few  suggestions. 


they  walked  on.  "Do  you  know,"  began  Veta 
thoughtfully  when  they  were  out  of  hearing,  "what 
old  Mr.  Yontz  makes  me  think  of?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  a  mind  reader,"  laughed  her 
friend,  "and  I'm  not  so  very  clever  at  guessing. 
What's  the  comparison?" 

Veta  laughed,  too.  "Just  this,"  she  answered. 
"He  makes  me  think  of  the  close-shut  house  we've 
just  been  to  see.  I  don't  believe  that  man  ever  opens 
the  windows  of  his  soul  to  the  sunshine  and  fresh 
air,  and  the  glad,  warming  influences  of  the  outer 
world. 

"So  he  does,"  said  Gracia.  "All  true  enough. 
How  nice  it  would  be  if  some  one  could  only  teach 
him  the  value  of  letting  fresh  air  and  sunshine  into 
his  soul,  and  thus  disperse  some  of  the  gloom  and 
mustiness  that  surely  must  pervade  his  inner 
life." 

A  moment  later  they  came  to  the  cobbler's  shop. 
It  was  a  busy  little  place.  The  floor  was  littered 
with  scraps  of  waste  leather  and  paper.  The  old 
cobbler  looked  up  from  his  work  as  they  entered,  a 
genial  smile  on  his  kindly  face,  a  pleasant  greeting 
on  his  lips.  He  searched  out  the  right  pair  of  shoes 
on  the  counter  and  wrapped  them  carefully  in  brown 
paper. 

Outside  the  door  they  both  turned  to  each  other, 
the  same  thought  in  the  mind  of  each. 

"Yes,"  said  Gracia,  "I  know  what  you're  thinking 
of  now.  The  good,  genial  old  soul  of  Mr.  Trum  has 
its  windows  always  open  to  the  sunshine  and  life- 
giving  atmosphere.  I  don't  believe  there  are  any 
musty,  gloomy  rooms  in  his  inner  life.  They  always 
seem  to  be  full  of  cheerful  thoughts,  pleasant 
reminiscences,  and  hopeful  ideas.  The  boys  all  like 
him,  and  he  sometimes  entertains 
them  by  the  hour  with  experiences 
of  his  own  boyhood.  My  younger 
brothers  think  there  is  nobody  like 
him." 

"Well,  we've  had  quite  an  illus- 
trated lesson  during  our  short 
walk,"  laughed  Veta.  "A  lesson  on 
the  close-shut  house.  I'd  like  to 
impress  it  so  firmly  on  my  mind 
that  I  might  always  try  to  keep  the 
rooms  of  my  heart  sunny  and  smil- 
ing, with  a  healthy  atmosphere,  as 
good  old  Mr.  Trum  does,  and  never 
allow  them  to  be  darkened  as  Mr. 
Yontz  has  done.  He  not  only  makes 
life  miserable  for  himself,  but  all 
those  of  his  household  as  well." 

"Yes,  I  think  no  one  would  like 
his  inner  life  to  be  like  the  close- 
shut  house,"  mused  Gracia,  "and 
we'll  both  do  well  to  remember  the 
lesson  and  apply  it  in  our  own 
lives." 
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I  watched  a  man  tear  apart  a  brick  wall.  It  was  not  a  dilapidated 
country  wall,  deserted  by  a  farmer,  but  a  smooth  sturdy  wall  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  city.  The  workman's  only  tool  was  a  steel  pinch-bar  wedged 
at  both  ends  and  resembling  a  cane,  which  he  held  by  the  handle.  He 
began  by  inserting  the  tip  of  the  bar  into  an  insignificant  niche  at  the  top 
of  the  wall  and  giving  it  a  sharp  twist.     A  brick  came  away  in  his  hand. 

After  loosening  an  entire  row  of  bricks  in  this  manner,  he  simply 
picked  each  one  up  with  his  bare  hand  and  tossed  it  onto  the  growing 
pile  behind  him.  I  was  amazed;  the  action  seemed  almost  effortless — 
no  wrenching,  no  pounding,  no  blasting.  As  he  worked,  the  mortar 
wnich  appeared  solid  between  the  unmolested  bricks  crumbled  into  pow- 
der so  fine  that  it  drifted   downward  and  away  on  the  brisk  fall  breeze. 

And  it  seemed  to  me,  watching  him,  that  the  heaped  Difficulties  of 
Life  are  like  the  bricks  in  such  a  wall.  Although  they  may  be  easily  re- 
moved, to  the  eye  they  appear  to  be  so  closely  and  firmly  cemented, 
one  to  the  other,  as  to  allow  of  no  loop-hole,  let  alone  a  slight  passage. 

Many  of  us  are  too  ready,  without  preliminary  investigation,  to 
throw  ourselves  bodily  against  this  Wall  of  Adversity,  against  its  massed 
strength.  We  beat  upon  it  wildly,  as  a  child  does  upon  a  door  that  he 
knows  will  sooner  or  later  be  opened  from  the  other  side.  No  one  hears 
our  vain  cries.  We  may  bludgeon  it  with  bones  and  blood  and  heart, 
and  still   it  will  stand  impassively. 

Some  of  us — those  who  like  to  do  things  in  the  grand  manner — try 
another  method  on  the  resisting  Wall.  We  use  the  battering-ram  tech- 
nique. There's  excitement  and  the  smell  of  glory  in  dragging  up  our 
Heavy  Artillery.  We  point  with  pride  to  the  Big  Guns  we're  going  to 
crush  that  Wall  with,  and  we  want  everyone  on  hand  to  watch  us  go 
through  .  We  fire.  The  smoke  curls  away,  revealing  the  Wall  as  implac- 
able as  ever.  What  a  colossal  failure.  Flattened  by  the  contemptuous 
sneers  of  our  onlookers,  we  abandon  the  attempt  to  crash  the  facade  of 
Conditions  and  Situations  which  Life  has  erected  against  our  progress  and 
slink  away. 

But  there  are  some  few  who  neither  believe  in  the  flaming  impetu- 
osity of  the  first  type  of  person  nor  consider  it  wise  to  put  all  their  hopes 
into  the  single  blast  of  the  second.  Scanning  the  awful  Wall  from  every 
aspect,  this  kind  of  person  notices  a  tiny  crack  in  which  a  seedling  has 
taken  root.  The  opening  is  Opportunity  and  the  seedling,  Hope.  He 
begins  prying  at  the  cracked  brick.  It  loosens.  He  seizes  it  with  his 
bare  hands  and  pulls  it  away  from  the  others.  From  its  bed  the  loosened 
mortar  which  had  seemed  so  like  rock  falls  in  dust  about  his  feet. 
Now  he  has  a  larger  opening,  an  even  greater  Opportunity.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  the  next  brick  in  the  Wall  and  repeats  the  process,  just  as  the 
laborer  on  the  real  wall  does. 

And  as  the  opening  enlarges,  brick  by  brick,  and  the  light  of  Suc- 
cess comes  through  more  strongly,  we  can  see  that  Life's  Adverse  Con- 
ditions are  cemented  by  a  substance  no  more  eternal  than  the  dried  mor- 
tar between  bricks,  which  disintegrates  at  the  touch  of  a  steady  and  de- 
termined hand. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  — APRIL,   1986  SUBMITTED   BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS   Colleen  Smith 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 

CONSIDERATION   Joseph   Farlow 

(thinks  about  how  his  behavior  might  affect  another  person  and  acts  accordingly) 

COOPERATION  Carol  Gerstenmaier 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 

COURTESY   Damaris  Williams 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 

FRIENDLINESS    Jonathan    Echorst 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 

GENEROSITY    Linda  Dervin 

(shares  what  she  has  with  others) 

HELPFULNESS  Noel  Bourgeois 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT  Ginger  Miller 

(has  pride  in  her  school  and  shows  it  by  own  good  conduct) 

SINCERITY Maurice  Williams 

(means  what  he  says  and  does) 

APPLICATION  Ginger  Miller 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 

CLEANLINESS  Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS    Noel  Bourgeois 

(performs  thoroughly  any  task  assigned  to  him) 

COURAGE    Cissy  Mangan 

(has  drive  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  despite  possibility  of  danger  or  criticism) 

HONESTY Joseph  Farlow 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 

PERSEVERANCE    Cindy  Alessi 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 

PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 

PURPOSEFULNESS    Allison   Ford 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  Linda  Dervin 

(believes  in  self  and  own  ability  and  attempts  to  use  it) 
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Dear  Friends: 

For  over  60  years  springtime  has  meant  Visitors'  Day  here  at  Royer- 
Greaves. 

We  hope  you'll  join  our  many  friends,  neighbors,  and  parents  at  our 
school  on  May  18  from  2:00  to  4:30  p.m.  Our  students  have  prepared  a 
program;  and  there  will  be  a  tour  of  our  grounds  and  facilities. 

It  will  be  a  wonderful  opporunity  to  meet  others  who,  like  yourself,  are 
concerned  with  guaranteeing  that  every  child,  no  matter  how  handicapped, 
has  the  best  of  all  possible  futures  —  that  every  child  can  become  all  that 
he  or  she  was  created  capable  of  being. 

That's  why  Dr.  Greaves  founded  our  school  and  why  we've  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  tapping  the  potential  of  our  blind  and  retarded  children.  We 
don't  give  up! 

That's  why  parents  bring  their  children  to  us.  They  don't  give  up  either. 
They  know  that  we  are  that  special  place  for  their  children  who  have  no 
place  else  to  go. 

We  build  their  bodies,  nourish  their  minds,  and  keep  their  hearts  warm, 
too.  We're  just  as  concerned  with  who  they  are  as  with  what  they  can  do. 
Because  we  think  our  family  and  home-oriented  approach  is  so  basic  to 
our  success,  we'd  like  you  to  be  sure  when  you're  here  to  stop  by  Lion  Hall. 
You'll  see  that  we  desperately  need  safety  windows  and  screening,  new 
window  shades,  curtains,  and  bedding.  We  need  your  help  to  purchase 
these  items  —  to  insure  that  our  children  are  being  lovingly  cared  for  in 
a  cheerful  home-like  atmosphere. 

We  thank  you  for  the  friendship  and  generosity  you've  shown  our  children 
before.  Please  think  of  them  again  this  spring.  Your  gift  will  make  a 
difference  in  their  lives. 

Please  remember  that  your  generous  support  will  help  me  continue  to  say 
to  every  child  here,  "Come  along  with  me,  the  best  for  you  is  yet  to  be." 

Sincerely, 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends    of   what   the   school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

Cover  Story 

JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES 
1874-1967 

September  9,  1974,  was  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  the 
founder  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind, 
Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  Doctor  Greaves  (nee  Jessie 
Royer)  was  born  in  Trappe,  Pennsylvania,  a  sev- 
enth generation  descendant  of  the  Reyer  (later 
Royer)  family  which  had  immigrated  from  Germany 
and  had  built  a  home  at  a  fording  place  on  the 
Schulylkill  River.  The  subsequent  community  be- 
came known  by  the  name  Royersford. 

The  Royer  Greaves  School  was  begun  in  1921 
and  was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Royer,  the 
father,  and  for  Harry  E.  Greaves,  the  well-known 
artist  husband  of  this  skilled,  intuitive  teacher, 
who  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  our  special  field  of  ed- 
ucation —  the  teaching  and  training  of  blind  chil- 
dren who  have  one  or  more  additional  handicaps. 

If  she  could  but  know,  Dr.  Greaves'  philosophy 
and  visionary  (always  practical)  aims  for  the  edu- 
cation of  multi-hndicapped  blind  children  have  now 
been  adopted  by  educators  throughout  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  increasingly,  in  many,  many  re- 
gions across  the  country  and  across  the  sea;  as  to- 
day witnesses  the  wide  and  deep  concern  that  all 
children  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  their 
fullest. 
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In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone  in  her 
belief  that  retarded  blind  children  were  capable  oij 
profiting  from  instruction  and  were  also  capable 
of  becoming  individuals  who  could  fit  comfortably 
into  the  lives  of  their  families  and  their  communi- 
ties. Many  of  her  former  pupils  and  many  of  the 
school's  more  recent  pupils  have  attained  to,  a1 
least  partial  financial  independence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school  (unique 
for  years  and  years)  to  note  the  later  day  recogni 
tion  of  the  current  planning  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  multi-handicapped  blind  children  —  an  evr> 
lution  and  revolution  in  the  field  of  special  edu 
cation. 

The  school  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  the  mak 
ing  of  this  history   (past,  present  and  future). 
o 

Mom  and  I 

My  mom  and  I  have  so  much  fun.  Sometimes  she. 
plays  with  me.  I  love  her  and  she  loves  me.  We  al 
ways  love  each  other. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
o 

Easter  Vacation 

At  home  I  make  my  own  bed.  I  do  some  exercise 
like  toe  touches,  jumping  in  place,  and  bending  sid< 
to  side.  I  take  showers.  I  make  my  breakfast.  Foi 
lunch  I  make  a  tuna  sandwich.  My  father  cooks  a 
night.  He  cooks  delicious  food. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


I 


Television 

I  watched  "Sesame  Street".  I  saw  Bert  and  Erni< 
I  love  watching  them. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
o 

Easter  Vacation 

We  went  home  for  Easter.  It  was  our  vacatioij 
time.  We  all  got  Easter  candies.  We  all  liked  that 
We  all  had  a  Happy  Easter. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 
o 

Home 

I  went  home  for  Easter.  I  had  Easter  eggs.  I  at< 
lots  of  candy.  I  liked  the  jelly  beans  and  the  choco 
late.  I  stayed  with  Mom  and  Dad. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 
o 

Vacation 

I  went  home   for   Easter  vacation.   I  rode   in  { 
bus.  I  had  Easter  candy.  I  like  jelly  beans  a  lot. 
Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


! 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

As  this  is  written  it  is  spring  again.  Five  days 
kgo  our  beautiful  evergreens  and  flowering  trees 
were  covered  with  snow.  It  snowed  all  day  with 
pie  low  temperature  of  34  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

With  the  return  to  school  after  Easter,  our  pupils 
happily  resumed  their  regular  schedules  of  class- 
Work  and  special  activities.  With  balmier  weather, 
sail  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  have  recreation  time  on 
j;he  lawns  and  playgrounds. 

Visitors'  Day  preparations  are  currently  under 
bay  and  the  day  itself  will  have  taken  place  when 
this  issue  reaches  our  readers. 

Immediately  following  Visitors'  Day,  we  go  into 
>;he  preparations  for  graduation.  Several  of  our  pu- 
bils  will  be  leaving  us.  As  always  we  will  miss  them. 
IThey  are  all  a  part  of  our  school  family. 

The  school  is  moving  towards  its  program  for 
j:lients  who  are  beyond  school  age.  Much  progress 
pas  been  made;  much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


Vacation 

My  dad  and  I  went  shopping.  He  bought  a  jacket 
for  me;  then  we  went  home.  We  ate  our  lunch.  I 
Wayed  with  my  dolls  and  Lego  sets.  I  put  my  dog 
lo  bed.  I  recorded  some  songs  from  the  radio.  I 
wrought  my  cassette  tapes  to  school. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


What  I  Like 

I  like  French  fries.  I  like  candy.  I  like  cereals, 
like  pretzels. 

Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 


IN  MEMORIAM 
JOSEPH  C.  SLOAN 

Joseph  C.  Sloan,  father  of  Patricia  Sloan 
LaMonica,  Education  Coordinator  of  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School,  died  in  West  Chester  Apriil  23, 
1986.  Mr.  Sloan  was  born  in  Crawfordsville,  Oregon 
and  was  a  retired  Chief  Petty  Officer  in  the  United 
States  Navy. 


Airplane 

I  will  get  on  the  airplane  at  the  airport.  The  air- 
plane goes  up  high  in  the  sky.  The  plane  goes  to 
Pittsburgh.  My  mother  and  father  live  in  Pittsburgh. 
I  like  the  airplane.  I'll  go  to  the  airport  in  June  and 
go  on  the  airplane  to  Pittsburgh. 

Pat  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Coatesville 

I  work  on  pot  holders.  We  put  stickers  on  them. 
We  put  them  in  the  bag. 

I  had  an  orange  soda.  I  had  an  apple.  I  had  a 
baloney  and  cheese  sandwich.  We  came  back  to  the 
school  in  the  afternoon. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


Daylight  Saving  Time 

We  turned  our  clocks  ahead  to  daylight  saving 
time  on  Sunday,  April  27.  We  changed  the  clocks 
before  we  went  to  bed  Saturday  night. 

We  go  outdoors  after  meals.  The  days  are  longer 
now  and  the  nights  are  shorter.  I  enjoy  it  very  much 
and  enjoy  being  able  to  be  outside  longer. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Portable  Radio 

I  have  a  new  FM-AM  two  band  radio  cassette 
ecorder.  I  carry  it  with  me  all  the  time.  My  dad 
iought  it  when  we  went  to  K-Mart.  It  has  six  bat- 
teries. He  also  bought  cassette  tapes  of  Michael 
Jackson,  Marie  Osmond,  and  Kenny  Rogers.  I  like 
liy  radio. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Love 

I  love  to  play.  I  love  my  teacher.  I  love  my  Mom. 
Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 


Thankful 

I  thanked  Mrs.  Zeien  for  the  pretty  Easter  toy 
ad  the  candy.  I  enjoyed  playing  with  the  toy.  The 
jandy  was  delicious.  I  had  fun. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 


Hundreds  of 
Hundreds  of 
Hundreds  of 
Hundreds  of 
Hundreds  of 
Hundreds  of 
Hundreds  of 
But  only  one 


OUR  MOTHER 

stars  in  the  pretty  sky, 
shells  on  the  shore  together, 
birds  that  go  singing  by, 
birds  in  the  sunny  weather, 
dewdrops  to  greet  the  dawn, 
bees  in  the  purple  clover, 
butterflies  on  the  lawn, 
mother  the  wide  world  over. 

Unknown 


REMEMBERING  DAY 

All  the  soldiers  marching  along; 
All  the  children  singing  a  song; 
All  the  flowers  dewy  and  sweet; 
All  the  flags  hung  out  in  the  street; 
Hearts  that  throb  in  a  grateful  way — 
For  this  is  our  Remembering  Day. 

Mary  Wright  Saunders 
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MILESTONES  II 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  April  4,  1985  revision 
of  the  original  "Milestones"  stated  that  plans  for 
the  future  were  expected  to  contain  building  renova- 
tion for  the  school's  new  project  of  providing  a 
residence  and  activity  program  for  multi-handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  beyond  school   age. 

For  some  time  the  above  plans  have  been  under 
discussion.  Some  of  the  items  pertaining  thereto 
had  to  do  with  a  change  in  the  school's  charter 
which  was  drawn  up  in  1943  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania  and  subse- 
quently approved  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  name  "Royer-Greaves  School  for 
Blind",  a  non-profit  corporation  was  thus  duly 
registered. 

There  would  have  to  be  a  change  in  the  name 
from  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  to  a  new  name 
which  would  indicate  a  new  and  additional  program. 
Currently  the  unofficial  title  in  useage  is  Royer- 
Greaves  School  and  Center  for  Blind. 

Many  long  range  and  short  range  questions  have 
arisen.  Of  course,  of  primary  concern  is  the  matter 
of  securing  funding  for  any  mandated  renovations. 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  that  the  lower  level 
of  Peyton  Hall  seems  to  offer  appropriate  residence 
for  our  to-be  clients.  This  floor  has  individual  rooms 
and  baths  as  well  as  facilities  for  meals  and  for 
laundry.  There  are  also  quarters  for  supervisory 
staff. 

The  program  of  activities  could  have  its  site  in 
one  of  our  other  buildings;  and  also  might  include 
off  the  grounds  workshop  experience. 

A  great  deal  of  documentation  has  been  prepared 
as  part  of  the  overall  planning.  The  paper  work  has 
to  do  with  everything  which  would  impinge  upon 
the  lives  of  the  clients — the  physical  plant,  the  pro- 
gram of  activities,  the  supervision,  the  qualifications 
of  all  staff;  the  provisions  for  health  care,  recrea- 
tion and  social  activities,  the  acceptance — to  list 
several.  All  the  foregoing  have  to  bs  in  conformity 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare 
Regulations. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  school  has  had  verbal 
and  some  written  requests  to  provide  residence  and 
programs  for  graduates.  To  better  ascertain  the 
interest  in  such  on  the  part  of  the  families  of  former 
pupils,  letters  have  been  written,  formally  asking 
parents  whether  or  not  they  would  be  interested  in 
having  their  child  participate.  The  replies  have  been 
encouraging. 

We  therefore  are  proceeding  in  the  effort  to  ac- 
complish this  very  large  milestone  as  we  realize 
that  the  need  is  indeed  great.  We  look  forward  to 
having  our  graduates  again  become  a  part  of  our 
daily  life. 

The  date  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  mile- 
stone is  as  yet  unknown ;  but  is  coming  closer. 

How  the  needs  have  changed  since  1921  when 
Dr.  Greaves  started  her  school  for  young  ones  who 
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were  excluded  from  education  "programs  because  it 
was  felt,  since  they  were  unable  to  meet  certain 
intelligence  standards,  that  they  were  incapable  of 
learning.  Her  belief  in  the  abilities  and  potential 
of  doubly  and  multi-handicapped  pupils  has  been 
borne  out  over  and  over  again. 

We  wonder  if  this  pioneer  in  the  field  of  special 
education  could  have  foreseen  the  trends  of  today 


FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 

FLIGHT  DEPARTURES  —  JUNE  6,  1986 
FLIGHT  RETURNS  —  JUNE  30,  1986 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 

We  again  realize  we  have  to  re-state  the  pro 
cedures  for  flight  departures  and  arrivals  at  th< 
airport. 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportatioi 
and  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  pupils  t( 
the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  purpose 
and  we  schedule  our  transportation  and  personne 
to  meet  all  arriving  flight  pupils  at  the  airport  oi 
the  particular  date  set  for  that  purpose.  Everyone': 
cooperation  is  sincerely  appreciated.  It  create; 
serious  problems  when  we  do  not  receive  the  neces 
sary  information  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  Pleas 
read  carefully  the  paragraphs   below. 

DEPARTURES   FROM   PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week  ahea 
of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  pupils,  whethe 
they  are  flying  escorted  or  unescorted.  This  wil 
permit  the  checking  of  luggage  BEFORE  th 
pupil  goes  to  the  flight  departure  gate  to  boar 
the  plane,  as  we  must  now  take  all  unescorte 
pupils  TO  THE   DEPARTURE  GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrivs 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  froi 
the  pupil's  ultimate  departure  gate)  because  w 
must  turn  the  pupil  over  to  the  escort  at  th 
escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to  know 
week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  airline,  fligh 
date,  flight  due  time,  flight  number,  and  wher 
the  flight  is  coming  from. 

ARRIVALS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the  ah 
line  on  which  the  pupil  will  be  arriving,  hi 
flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  an 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 

2.  If  the  pupil  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  e; 
cort's  name  and  relationship  to  the  pupil.  W 
need  to  know  whether  or  not  tha  luggage 
checked  or  hand  carried.  The  pupil  will  be  m< 
at  his  arrival  gate. 


The  Mothers 

Heart 

Is  the  Child's 

Schoolroom 


E  HAD  a  game  in  childhood  —  a 
word  was  given  and  the  players 
were  required  to  write  its  qualities  or  the 
things  suggested  by  it.  Each  player  pro- 
duced a  result  different,  yet  alike.  The  psy- 
chologists now  use  it  as  a  mental  test. 

We  are  playing  the  game  again  today. 
The  name  is  "Mother."  It  will  suggest  to 
each  a  different  face,  but  to  all  practically 
the  same  qualities — those  that  make  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  loving  of  women,  the  woman 
who  is  the  ideal  of  the  players.  Some  of 
us  players  have  lived  long,  we  have  traveled 
in  many  lands,  we  have  looked  upon  the 
faces  of  many  celebrated  for  their  beauty, 
but  when  we  try  to  recall  the  most  beautiful 
woman  we  have  ever  seen,  tears  will  dim  our 
eyes,  for  a  vision  of  mother  will  be  before  us. 

Or  do  we  think  of  accomplishments,  the 
same  results  will  come.  We  have  heard  the 
sweetest  singers  of  earth,  but  no  singer  and 
no  song  were  so  sweet  as  mother's,  with  voice 
soft  and  sweet,  singing  a  cradle  lullaby. 

And  none  knew  how  to  comfort  as  did 
she.  It  was  this  magic  power  of  hers  that 
made  us  say,  amid  our  sobs,  when  someone 
had  trampled  on  our  hearts,  "I'll  tell  mother." 
And  when  we  found  her  it  was  as  we  ex- 
pected.   With  sweet,  loving  caress  and  tender 


words  she  drove  away  our  sorrow  and  healed 
our  hurts,  and  with  soft  kisses  smoothed  out 
the  wrinkles  of  trouble  or  anger  that  fur- 
rowed our  brows.  No  trouble  was  so  great 
but  she  could  dispel  it  by  the  magic  wand  of 
her  love  and  sympathy.  We  never  saw  this 
wand,  but  we  felt  it.  When  the  great  prophet 
of  the  olden  time  was  seeking  for  some  de- 
scription that  would  bring  the  world  to  the 
feet  of  God,  he  said,  "As  one  whom  a  mother 
comforteth,  so  will  God  comfort  us." 

Many  other  loves  change  or  die,  but 
mother-love  abides.  No  child  can  kill  it  by 
cruel  word  cr  unholy  deed.  For  cruelty  it 
has  no  answer  but  a  tear,  for  neglect  it  has 
no  reproach  but  the  blanch  of  pain. 

A  mother's  love  seems  to  endow  woman 
with  super-human  strength.  When  a  friend 
protested  with  Maria  Mitchell  against  enter- 
ing the  career  of  an  astronomer,  on  the 
ground  that  woman  is  not  strong  enough  for 
the  irregular  hours  required  for  the  study 
of  the  heavens,  she  replied,  "Sir,  my  mother 
had  more  irregular  hours  than  are  required 
cf  any  astronomer;  she  reared  eight  chil- 
dren." No  night  was  too  long  for  mother's 
watchful  care  when  we  were  sick.  If  she 
slept  it  was  with  one  ear  open,  and  the  first 
cry  brought  her  to  our  side.  We  think  it 
was  a  memory  of  his  mother  that  gave  the 
writer  of  the  Canticles  the  beautiful  thought 
that  though  he  slept,  his  heart  was  awake. 

It  is  a  beautiful  custom  that  sets  aside 
one  day  each  year  in  memory  of  mother,  and 
bids  each  one  wear  a  white  carnation  in  re- 
membrance of  her  whose  life  never  lost  its 
whiteness. 
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THE 

CHILDREN'S 

CORNER 


T 


THE  PRINCESS  ENA 
ENDOWMENT 

HE  fairies  were  discussing 
it.  "It  isn't  wise,  it  isn't 
wise,  and  it  isn't  wise,"  in- 
sisted the  Fairy  Queen. 

"I  agree  with  you,  my  dear." 
Very  polite,  as  well  as  very  sensi- 
ble was  the  Fairy  King. 

"But  it  always  has  been  done," 
argued  the  Queen's  Old  Maid  Sis- 
ter, who  always  argued  every- 
thing. 

Then  Princess  Ena  burst  into 
the  room.  "Please,  Mother,  where's 
my  psychology  book?"  she  in- 
quired. She  was  a  modern  fairy 
princess  and  had  opinions. 

"To  sum  up  the  question,"  once 
more  began  the  Fairy  King.  "Shall 
we  or  shall  we  not  give  three  gifts 
to  the  new  child,  Alice,  born  today 
on  Niny  street  of  the  Banded  Em- 
pire of  the  World?" 

"Supposing  we  did  give  Alice 
Beauty,  Wealth  and  Wit,  the  cus- 
tomary three  gifts,  would  she  turn 
out  any  better  than  the  many 
other  infants  to  whom  we  have 
given  them?"  questioned  the 
Queen  again. 

Princess  Ena  had  gone  as  far 
as  the  door  and  stood  there  with 
a  volume  of  psychology  in  one 
hand  and  a  phonograph  record  in 
the  other,  listening. 

"What  would  ycu  suggest  doing, 
darling?"  asked  the  Queen  Mother, 
fondly. 

The  Princess  dropped  to  the 
floor  by  the  door  and  buried  her 
chin  in  her  hands.  "Let  me  see. 
It  always  turns  out  wrongly  if  you 
give  the  children  everything — it 
always  has  turned  out  wrongly  if 
they  have  everything  they  need 
handed  to  them  at  once.  Hurrah! 
Mother,  I  have  it!  Why  not  give 
Alice  the  makings?" 

"The  makings?"  What  do  you 
mean,  daughter?" 

"Well,"  explained  the  princess, 
"you  have  been  shown  that  too 
many  gifts  are  harmful.  But  it 
is  also  harmful  to  have  nothing." 

The  fairy  council  pressed  more 
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closely  about  Princess  Ena  in  a 
semi-circle,  and  everyone  agreed. 

"But  if  she  had  the  makings" 
continued  Princess  Ena,"  it 
wouldn't  matter  if  she  were  rich 
or  poor.  If  she  wished  that  she 
knew  something — about  the  fairies, 
for  instance  —  somewhere  about 
would  be  a  book  on  fairies.  She 
would  have  only  to  read  it.  Sup- 
posing she  wished,  like  Cinderella, 
for  a  new  dress  for  the  ball. 
Within  her  reach  would  be  ma- 
terials for  the  new  dress  and  di- 
rections how  to  make  it,  or  direc- 
tions how  to  earn  it.  All  that  we 
would  wish  for  her  would  be  the 
gift  of  doing  things  for  herself." 

"A  very  sensible  speech,"  ap- 
plauded the  fairy  circle. 

There  were  some  who  would  not 
agree.  The  queen's  old  maid  sis- 
ter sniffed,  "Ridiculous!" 

"Rather  impractical,  your  maj- 
esty, for  it  never  has  been  tested," 
suggested  the  king's  counselor. 

The  queen  said  to  the  king, 
"Shall  we  try  it,  father,  just  this 
once?" 

The  king  replied,  "It's  revolu- 
tionary.    But  just  this  once!" 


So  the  Queen  turned  to  the 
princess.  "We  will  try  it  just  this 
once,  daughter.  Now,  please  gc 
and  dance  among  the  flowers,"  she 
said. 

The  princess  hugged  them  both. 

Meanwhile  Baby  Alice  grew  in 
wisdom  and  power.  If  she  want- 
ed a  doll,  she  made  it;  if  a  party, 
she  gave  it;  if  an  education,  she 
earned  it. 

Princess  Ena  directed  the  fairy 
telescope  toward  Alice,  then  called 
the  other  fairies  to  look,  exclaim- 
ing: "See  my  foster  child!  She  is 
the  happiest  child  alive  with  but 
one  gift." 

So  the  fairies  held  another  coun- 
cil that  lasted  five  minutes.  They 
decided  once  and  for  all  that  their 
one  gift  should  be  the  Princess 
Ena  Endowment.  You  can  it  in 
your  neighborhood;  you  find  it  in 
every  neighborhood  in  the  world. 
This  fairy  gift  is  a  wonderful  one, 
for  if  you  find  out  you  have  the 
makings  (as  you  have)  then  you 
can  have  everything  else. 

The  fairies  are  still  watching 
the  result  of  this  endowment 
through  the   telescope. 
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THE  PAPER  BAG  FAMILY 

When  paper  bags  come  into  your 
house,  they  spell  fun.  Draw  a 
face  on  one,  stand  it  up  and  watch 
Sonny  Sackin  smile  at  you.  Cut 
a  width  up  on  each  side,  twist  and 
•;here  are  arms.  Stuff  cotton  in 
;he  top  for  a  head  and  a  draw 
string  round  it,  slit  the  lower  half 


in  the  middle  and  twist  for  legs! 
The  right  sized  sack  will  make  a 
splendid  house  with  doors  andi 
windows  cut  out.  Another  bag, 
lain  on  its  side  the  long  way,  face 
made  on  the  end,  slits  made  in 
bottom  edge  and  twisted  for  four 
legs,  and  at  the  other  end  for  tail, 
makes  the  family  pet. 
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THE  JOY  OF  SPRING 

The  coming  of  spring,  although  it  seems  as  inevitable  as  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  is  always  an  event.  One  must  be  blind  and  deaf,  not  physically, 
only,  but  mentally  and  spiritually,  not  to  feel,  to  the  very  core  of  one's  be- 
ing, that  something  wonderful,  miraculous,  is  happening. 

A  thousand  things  that  had  seemed  dead  for  months  are  showing  signs 
of  vigorous  life.  Nature  is  responding  in  no  uncertain  fashion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  wooing  sun.  There  is  a  universal  sense  of  awakening — a 
stirring,  a  brightening,  a  new  hope  and  expectancy. 

I  can  only  liken  it  to  reading  a  great  book,  one  of  those  books  which 
are  so  rare,  but  which,  when  found,  are  never  lost  again,  which  make  a 
deep  and  lasting  mark  upon  the  mind. 

There  are  things  like  that.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  what  they  do  in 
us  and  for  us.  I  can  only  say  that  they  seem  to  add  new  vistas  to  life's 
landscape,  new  views  of  duty  and  privilege  and  responsibility  and  joy. 
They  leave  the  mind  and  heart  forever  enriched. 

Well,  the  book  of  Nature  is  a  good  book  to  reaa,  and  I  think  its  most 
inspired  pages  open  upon  spring  sunshine,  the  glittering  of  sudden  show- 
ers, the  song  of  mating  birds,  the  green  of  fields  and  woodlands,  and  the 
flowers  which,  perhaps  because  they  are  the  first  of  the  year,  have  always 
appealed  most  to  poet  and  painter,  as  well  as  to  such  as,  having  no  skill 
of  brush  or  pen,  have  yet  an  eye  that  sees  and  a  memory  that  records 
and  treasures. 

Not  much  of  a  memory?  I  don't  know.  When  life's  spring-time  is  left 
far  behind,  and  the  returning  seasons,  with  all  their  renewed  beauty,  have 
lost  something  of  the  old-time  glamour  for  us,  may  we  not  treasure  the 
more  the  memory  of  those  little  things  of  the  long  ago  which  were  pure 
joy? 

Shakespeare  said  hard  things  about  people  who  had  no  music  in  them. 
He  said  they  could  not  be  trusted.  Whether  he  was  right  in  so  large  a 
generalization   I  doubt. 

But  I  do  think  that  no  greater  disaster  can  happen  to  anyone  than  to 
become  so  immersed  in  making  a  living — as  to  have  forgotten  how  to  live. 
A  modern  poet  puts  it  simply  and  well: 

'A  poor  life  this,  if,  full  of  care, 
We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  MAY,  1986  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS    Noel    Bourgeois 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 


COOPERATION  Joseph  Farlow 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 


COURTESY  Damaris  Williams 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 


FRIENDLINESS  Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 


GENEROSITY   Noel  Bourgeois 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 


APPLICATION  Noel  Bourgeois 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 


CLEANLINESS  Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 


HONESTY Patrick  Lewchenko 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 


PERSEVERANCE  Noel  Bourgeois 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 


PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Maurice  Williams 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 


PURPOSEFULNESS  Damaris  Williams 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 


HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to  help  others) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of    what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 

Everyone  enjoys  a  picnic.  Weather  permitting, 
our  pupils  have  the  opportunity  for  several  picnics 
— holiday  picnics  on  the  school  grounds  and  trips 
to  picnic  areas  in   nearby  state  or  national  parks. 


Sunday,  May  11  is  Mother's  Day.  On  this  day  we 
show  our  mothers  how  much  we  love  them.  I  sent 
a  Mother's  Lay  card  to  my  grandmother.  Happy 
Mother's  Day  to  my  mother. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


June 

I  will  go  to  the  airport  in  June.  I  am  going  on 
the  airplane.  I  am  going  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  air- 
plane. I  will  see  my  mother  and  father  in  June. 
Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Spring 

In  the  spring,  we  all  go  out  a  lot.  We  hear  the 
birds  sing  and  we  smell  the  flowers.  I  like  spring. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 
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Recess 

We  all  go  outside  at  recess  time.  I  like  to  wal 
around  in  the  playground.   I   also   like  to   listen  t 

mnsif 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


music. 


Class 

In  class,  I  work  with  different  kinds  of  puzzle; 
I  like  to  touch  and  trace  the  shape  of  a  circle  an 
a  square. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


School 

I  go  to  school.  I  learn  to  sing.  I  dance.  I  do  m 
sit  ups  and  toe  touches.  I  have  a  lot  of  work  i 
school. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 

o 


April 

In  April  it  snowed  and  rained.  We  had  cold  ar 
warm  weather.  A  lot  of  things  happened  in  Apr: 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Warm  Weather 

It  is  getting  warmer  now.  I  like  warm  weathc 
We  go  outside  on  the  playground  and  play.  Aft 
playing,  Linda  helps  me  find  a  bench.  We  listen 
our  favorite  show  on  the  radio.  We  also  sing  wi 
Noel.  I  like  staying  outside. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


, 
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Rain 

It  is  raining.  I  had  my  raincoat  when  I  went 
school.  I  like  rain,  but  not  all  the  time. 

Maurice  Williams,   Pupil 


Bell  Choir 

The  bell   choir  rang  the   bells.   Linda   and  N( 
and  Joe  and  Mr.  Ronnie  are  in  the  bell  choir.  ] 
had  juice  when  we  went  out.   One  Wednesday, 
went  to  a  nursing  home.  Mrs.  Ou  and  Mrs.  LaMo 
ica  went  with  us. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil  k? 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

As  this  is  written,  Visitors'  Day  has  come  and 
Igone  and  we  are  preparing  for  graduation.  It  takes 
jplace  on  Thursday,  June  5;  and  our  June  recess 
ibegins  Friday,  June  6,  with  the  pupils  returning 
Monday,  June  30.  Classes  will  be  held  during  July. 
The  school  then  closes  on  Friday,  August  1  for  the 
summer. 

This  year's  graduating  class  numbers  nine : 
iCynthia  Alessi,  Linda  Sue  Dervin,  Carol  Gersten- 
fmaie,  Patrick  Joseph  Lewchenko,  Elizabeth  Man- 
jgan,  Ondria  Noreen  McLaughlin,  Wanda  Evett  Mer- 
cado,  Colleen  Ann  Smith,  and  Troy  Steven  Steckel. 

As  always  we  shall  miss  those  who  leave  us  and 
Kvill  always  consider  them  a  part  of  our  school 
ffamily.  Our  best  wishes  go  with  our  graduates. 

Anna    C.   Perry, 
Executive    Director 


My  Bi 

April  12  was  my  birthday.  We  had  a  birthday 
party.  I  invited  Myra,  Mildren,  Ricky  and  Anna 
Mae.  I  received  a  lot  of  presents.  I  got  a  shirt  from 
(John,  a  tape  recorder  and  two  Cabbage  Patch  doll 
i'Jothes  from  Dad  and  blank  tapes  from  Joanne. 
Mrs.  Zeien  gave  me  a  toy  dog.  I  got  a  pretty  neck- 
Jace  from  Miss  Becki.  Miss  Laurie  gave  me  a  cas- 
sette tape  of  Irene  Carra.  I  got  money  from  Uncle 
George.  I  enjoyed  my  birthday  party. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Lunch 

I  like  fish.  I  like  French  fries.  I   like  bananas. 
Jhey  are  all  good. 

Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 


My  Dad 

On  my  next  phone  call  with  my  dad,  I  am  going 
)  ask  him  if  he  can  take  me  home  on  Memorial  Day 
eekend.  I  am  going  to  ask  if  he  can  buy  me  a  TV 
idio  so  I  can  listen  to  my  TV  shows.  I  love  my 
ad.  He  is  the  best  daddy  in  the  world.  He  takes  me 
»  the  store  and  buys  jello  pops,  Life  Savers  and 
lewing  gum. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Friend 

Maurice  is  my  friend.  We  play  together.   I   like 


m. 


Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 


Every  wrong  done  by  man  to  another 
it  affect  his  person,  his  property,  his  happi- 
ness, or  his  reputation,  is  an  offense  against 
the  law  of  justice. 
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BLINDNESS 

Parents,  houseparents  and  teachers  should  pay 
close  attention  to  the  various  mannerisms  exhibited 
by  their  children.  Make  the  child  aware  of  certain 
traits  and  help  him/her  avoid  or  correct  them.  Un- 
necessary body  movements,  a  fixed  and  inappropri- 
ate smile,  head  rolling,  tongue  clicking,  rocking, 
eye  poking,  groping,  twiddling  the  fingers,  drop- 
ping the  head  so  the  chin  is  on  the  chest — all  are 
mannerisms  common  to  the  blind  individual.  Many 
years  of  constant  effort  are  needed  to  erase  the 
tendency  to  resort  to  these  behaviors.  This  effort 
can  often  become  very  stressful  to  the  blind  person. 

We  must  understand  that  eye  poking  may  be  the 
result  of  a  blinded  person  seeing  spots  or  flashes. 
An  emotional  reaction  can  cause  a  bland  smile ; 
noise  making  establishes  an  identity;  reaching  out 
for  objects  or  other  people  is  an  effort  to  discover 
self  in  the  environment.  A  clenched  fist,  scuffing 
feet,  a  bitten  tongue,  a  stiff  body,  all  gain  a  sense 
of  actually  holding  on  to  reality;  as  does  the  act 
of  squeezing  a  helping  hand,  very  hard!  These  symp- 
toms make  us  appreciate  the  tremendous  adjust- 
ments needed  to  live  in  a  darkened  world. 

Try  to  help  your  blind  child  be  aware  that  these 
mannerisms  are  unacceptable  and  are  creating  a 
poor  impression.  A  touch  on  the  arm,  back,  shoulder, 
or  under  the  chin,  will  be  a  gentle  reminder  to  the 
child  of  his/her  positive  search  for  self  control.  You 
need  not  criticize  nor  condemn,  and  never  before 
others. 

If  parents  and  staff  work  together,  their  cooper- 
ative efforts  can  do  much  to  overcome  these  "blind- 
isms".  Try  exercising  the  child's  neck  while  he/she 
lies  on  his  back — this  to  correct  head  shaking. 
Twiddling  fingers  stop  if  an  object  is  carried  in  the 
hand;  and  lots  of  exercise,  particularly  walking,  will 
diminish  inappropriate  body  movements.  Practice 
good  posture  and  try  to  help  your  child  relax  and 
rest  in  order  to  calm  the  nervous  system.  Distract, 
whenever  possible;  avoid  idleness;  have  planned 
recreational  activities;  encourage  social  activity 
and  sense  of  belonging.  If  blind  children  really  lose 
their  sense  of  contact  with  others,  they  may  scream 
in  panic.  In  this  case,  they  need  to  immediately  be 
taken  to  very  familiar  surroundings,  possibly  their 
own  bed.  Foremost  in  importance  is  the  need  for 
physical  contact.  Plenty  of  hugs  and  warm  caresses 
will  help  minimize  blindisms. 

Quoting  Donna  Bluhm,  a  former  teacher  at 
Royer-Greaves,  "goal  gives  purpose  and  a  reason 
for  being."  When  blindisms  are  not  controlled  at 
an  early  age,  they  are  difficult  to  eliminate.  Even 
with  all  their  time  in  the  public  eye,  some  well- 
known  blind  persons  still  demonstrate  inappropri- 
ate mannerisms.  Empathetic  families  and  friends 
can  help  handicapped  persons  live  comfortable,  un- 
frustrating,  self-respecting  lives. 

Joan  Koons, 
Resource    Librarian 
References : 

Abang,    Theresa    B.,    Ph.D.    (1985)    Journal    of 
Visual  Impairment  &  Blindness. 

Bluhm,  D.  (1969)  Teaching  the  Retarded  Visu- 
ally Handicapped,  Indeed  they  are  children. 

Davidow,  Mae  E.  (1974)  Social  Competency. 
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HOW  A  LITTLE  GURL  FROM  A  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE  CAME 
TO  LIVE  LN  A  PALACE 


HERE  was  once  a  little  red  schoolhouse  to 
which  the  children  of  the  village  went  every 
day.  Among  them  was  a  little  girl  whose 
name  was  Clara  Swain.  Had  you  seen  her 
running  and  playing  with  the  others,  you 
would  never  have  dreamed  that  she  was  any 
different  from  them;  but  had  you  talked  with  her, 
you  would  have  found  out  that  although  she  was  very 
poor,  she  was  determined  to  get  a  great  deal  more 
education  than  the  little  red  schoolhouse  could  ever 
give  her.  As  she  grew  older,  she  studied  medicine 
and  became  a  doctor. 

Because  she  heard  how  the  women  and  girls  who 
lived  in  far-away  India  were  shut  up  in  their  houses, 
cr.lled  zenanas,  into  which  no  men  except  those  of 
Lheir  own  families  could  come,  not  even  a  doctor  when 
they  were  sick,  this  young  doctor  said :  "India  is  cruel 
to  her  girls.  But  I  believe  the  men  of  India  would 
let  a  woman  doctor  into  their  homes  to  heal  and  help 
their  sick  wives  and  daughters;  so  to  India  I  am 
going." 

Clara  Swain  went  to  high  school  and  then  to  a 
university  where  she  graduated  with  a  doctor's  degree. 
The  young  physician  came  home  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  sail  for  the  land  which  has  a  population  of 
400,000,000  people.  "You'll  never  have  any  patients" 
said  her  neighbors.  Not  much  encouragement,  was 
it.  Not  long  after  that  a  large  group  of  friends  and 
relatives  gathered  at  the  station  to  bid  her  good-bye 


liked  Christian  missionaries.  In  spite  of  this  dislike 
he  consented  to  receive  the  missionaries  who  said  they 
had  something  to  ask  of  him. 

As  the  missionaries  went  up  the  steps  of  the  pal- 
ace, they  were  astonished  to  see  royal  elephants  kneel- 
ing and  bowing  to  them  as  they  passed.  The  elephants 
had  been  trained.  But  more  wonderful  still,  when 
they  finally  got  up  courage  enough  to  ask  the  prince 
to  sell  them  his  property  for  a  hospital,  he  answered, 
"Take  it!  I  gladly  give  it  to  you  for  such  a  good 
purpose."  The  missionaries  could  hardly  stammer 
out  their  thanks  for  this  princely  generosity.  It 
seemed  like  a  dream;  really  too  good  to  be  true!  But 
it  was  no  dream,  and  the  palace  of  the  prince  was 
opened  for  sick  women  and  children.  Soon  after,  a 
regular  hospital  was  built  in  which  thousands  have 
been  cured  and  many  girls  of  India  have  been  trained 
to  be  doctors  and  nurses. 

A  little  later  Clara  Swain  had  another  wonderful 
adventure.  The  prince  of  Ketri  begged  her  to  visit 
his  sick  wife,  and  sent  a  great  escort  of  a  hundred 
men,  a  camel  chariot,  and  two  palanquins  such  as 
queens  rode  in  to  bring  the  doctor  on  her  ten-day 
journey  to  his  palace.  Every  one  in  the  palace  learned 
to  love  the  American  doctor.  The  sick  wife  was  cured, 
and  the  prince  begged  her  to  stay  and  make  her  home 
in  the  palace,  promising  to  open  a  dispensary  for  the 
women  and  children  of  the  city.  For  seventeen  years 
Dr.  Swain  lived  in  the  palace,  nursed  the  sick,  cured 
and    God-speed.     The    trip     ,..,. , ..».,...«....»    their  diseases,  and  taught 


across  the  ocean  was  not  a   j 
lonesome  one,  as  she  made 
many  friends  on  the  large 
steamer. 

The  very  next  morning 
after  Dr.  Clara  Swain 
reached  the  town  in  India 
called  Bareilly,  where  she 
was  stationed-,  patients  be- 
gan to  come,  and  in  a  little 
while  she  had  two  thou- 
sand. She  greatly  needed 
a  hospital,  and  the  way  it 
came  makes  a  wonderful 
story. 

Near  the  mission  was  a 
large  estate  with  trees, 
wells,  gardens,  and  a  big 
brick  palace  on  it.  "It's 
just  the  place  for  my  hos- 
pital," thought  the  doctor. 
But  it  was  owned  by  a  Mo- 
hammedan prince  who  dis- 
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The  Child's  World 

Great,  wide,  beautifu".  wonderful  world, 
With  the  wonderfu"  water  around  you  curled. 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast — 
World,   you  are  beautifully  dressed. 

The  wonderful  air  is  over  me, 
And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree; 
It  walks  on  the  water  and  whirls  the  mills, 
And  talks  iO  itself  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

You,  friendly  earth,  how  far  do  you  go 
With  the  wheat  fields  that  nod  and  rivers  that  flow, 
With  cities  and  gardens,  and  cliffs  and  isles, 
And  people  upon  you  ror  thousands  of  miles? 

Ah!  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 
I  tremble  to  think  of  you,  world,  at  all; 
And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayer  today, 
A  whisper  within  me  seemed  to  say, 
"You're  more  than  the  earth,  though  you're  such  a  dot: 
You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  earth  cannot!" 
— William  Btighty  Rands. 


them  the  Bible.  She  con 
ducted  classes  which  met 
regularly,  when  Miss 
Swain  would  teach  to  those 
interested  the  love  of  Jesus, 
how  He  had  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  those  which 
were  lost.  She  was  instru- 
mental in  having  those 
dark  skinned  people  give 
up  the  worship  of  Mo 
hammed  and  look  to  Christ. 
It  is  now  more  than 
fifty  years  since  the  first 
Christian  hospital  in  India 
was  opened  by  Dr.  Clara 
Swain.  I  hope  you  will  re- 
member the  courageous  lit 
tie  pupil  of  the  red  school- 
house  in  a  New  York  vil- 
lage, who  brought  healing 
and  help  to  palaces  and 
huts  in  heathen  India. _, 


ay 


VISITORS*  DAY  PROGRAM 


May   18,   1986 

Invocation  The  Reverend  William  L.  Newcomer  Introductions 


Chorus 

America  —  Our  Heritage 


Steele 


i  Reading 

:  Milestones  II  Anna  C.  Perry 

Ronald  Curry 

;  Welcome  H.  Herbert  Royer 

President,  Board  of  Directors 

I  Handbell  Choir 

[Selections 

jGreetings  Robert  M.  HIavacek 

President-Elect,  PBM  Lions 


[Piano 

•Waltz,  Opus  64,  No.  2 

Noel  Bourgeois 

Piano 

.^Intermezzo,  Opus  118,  No.  1 

Ronald   Curry 


Chopin 


Brahms 


[Piano 

|Copacabana        Arranged  by  Manilow  and  Feldman 

Noel  Bourgeois 

Ronald  Curry 


Duet 

Contemplation 
IWho  Threw  the  Overalls  in 
Mrs.  Murphy's  Chowder? 


Beethoven 


Begorra 


Greetings  Beatrice  Lerman 

Department  of  Pennsylvania  Child  Welfare 
Chairman,  J.W.V.A. 

Ihythmics 

Dancing  in  the  Dark 

Dancing 

ump 

Greetings  George  Quier 

Representative,  I.O.O.F. 

Jreetings  Theresa  A.  Facciolli 

President,  Soroptimist  International 
of  West  Chester 


•lay 

'ommy's  Adventure 


Adapted  from  the 
Book  of  Plays 


Anna   C.  Perry 


Handwork  Display 

Activities  Building  Lobby 


Classroom  Displays 


Teachers 


Peyton  Hall 


Refreshments  Serafia  Galinta 

West  Porch,   Main   House 

Music:  Chhu-Swei   Ou 

Rhythmics/Dancing:        M.    Frances    Batson,    Emmy 

Howell,   George   Beda 

Play:  Maureen  Cometa 

Make-up  and   Costumes:    F.  Joan   Koons 

Backdrop:  F.  Joan  Koons 

Director:   Patricia  Sloan  LaMonica 

Chorus 

Noel    Bourgeois  Ronald  Curry 


Bell  Choir 

Noel  Bourgeois 
Ronald  Curry 
Linda  Dervin 

Piano 

Noel  Bourgeois 


Joseph    Farlow 
Damaris  Williams 


Ronald  Curry 


Dancers 

Jacqueline  Andonian  Joseph  Farlow 

Allison  Ford  Noel  Bourgeois 

Ginger  Miller  Ronald  Curry 

Damaris  Williams  Linda  Dervin 

Jonathan  Echorst 


Players 

Tommy: 

John : 

Cat: 

Butterfly: 

Bee: 

Wind: 

Sun: 


Ronald  Curry 

Noel  Bourgeois 

Joseph  Farlow 

Linda  Dervin 

Allison  Ford 

Noel  Bourgeois 

Jacqueline  Andonian 
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MILESTONES  II 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  April  4,  1985  revision 
of  the  original  "Milestones"  stated  that  plans  for 
the  future  were  expected  to  contain  building  reno- 
vation for  the  school's  new  project  of  providing  a 
residence  and  activity  program  for  multi-handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  beyond  school  age. 

For  some  time  the  above  plans  have  been  under 
discussion.  Some  of  the  items  pertaining  thereto 
had  to  do  with  a  change  in  the  school's  charter 
which  was  drawn  up  in  1943  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania  and 
subsequently  approved  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  name  "Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind",  a  non-profit  corporation  was  thus 
duly  registered. 

There  would  have  to  be  a  change  in  the  name 
from  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  to  a  new  name 
which  would  indicate  a  new  and  additional  program. 
Currently  the  unofficial  title  in  usage  is  Royer- 
Greaves   School   and   Center  for  Blind. 

Many  long  range  and  short  range  questions  have 
arisen.  Of  course,  of  primary  concern  is  the  matter 
of  securing  funding  for  any  mandated  renovations. 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  that  the  lower  level 
of  Peyton  Hall  seems  to  offer  appropriate  residence 
for  our  to-be  clients.  This  floor  has  individual 
rooms  and  baths  as  well  as  facilities  for  meals  and 
for  laundry.  There  are  also  quarters  for  supervisory 
staff. 

The  program  of  activities  could  have  its  site  in 
one  of  our  other  buildings;  and  also  might  include 
off  the  grounds  workshop  experience. 


A  great  deal  of  documentation  has  been  pre- 
pared as  part  of  the  overall  planning.  The  paper 
work  has  to  do  with  everything  which  would  im- 
pinge upon  the  lives  of  the  clients  —  the  physical 
plant,  the  program  of  activities,  the  supervision, 
the  qualifications  —  to  list  several.  Ail  the  fore- 
going have  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Department  of  Welfare  Regulations. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  school  has  had  verbal 
and  some  written  requests  to  provide  residence  and 
programs  for  graduates.  To  better  ascertain  the  in- 
terest in  such  on  the  part  of  the  families  of  former 
pup'ls,  letters  have  been  written,  formally  asking 
parents  whether  or  not  they  would  be  interested  in 
having  their  child  participate.  The  replies  have  been 
encouraging. 

We  therefore  are  proceeding  in  the  effort  to  ac- 
complish this  very  large  milestone  as  we  realize 
that  the  need  is  indeed  great.  We  look  forward  to| 
having  our  graduates  again  become  a  part  of  our 
daily  life. 

The  date  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  mile- 
stone is  as  yet  unknown;  but  is  coming  closer. 

How  the  needs  have  changed  since  1921  when 
Dr.  Greaves  started  her  school  for  young  ones  who 
were  excluded  from  education  programs  because  it 
was  felt,  since  they  were  unable  to  meet  certain 
intelligence  standards,  that  they  were  incapable  of; 
learning.  Her  belief  in  the  abilities  and  potential 
of  doubly  and  multi-handicapped  pupils  has  been 
borne  out  over  and  over  again. 

We  wonder  if  this  pioneer  in  the  field  of  spe 
cial  education   could  have  foreseen   the  trends   of 
today. 


££N£^?5«!£^?!^S^H3^5^^  I 


TLaJtwi&'A,  ChswL 


I  BELIEVE  in  the  Out-of-doors  as  my  garden;  the  wild  flowers 
of  the  field,  trees  of  the  woods,  the  mosses  and  flowerless  plants 
of  the  by-ways  to  be  enjoyed. 

I  believe  in  the  music  of  the  birds,  and  the  strength  which 
comes  from  the  hills  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

I  believe  the  beauty  of  the  world  is  in  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  beholder;  the  dainty  cut-fern  and  the  clear  full  song 
of  the  wood-thrush  are  one,  since  each  is  a  form  of  beauty. 

I  believe  God  is  ever  near  man,  as  I  can  hear  Him  in 
the  call  of  the  chickadee,  and  see  His  handiwork  in  the  colors 
of  the  mountainside. 

I  believe,  to  be  happy  and  free,  we  must  respect  all  life, 
that  those  things  which  are  our  heritage  may  be  enjoyed  by 
our  children. 

I  believe  that  it  is  my  duty  to  teach  others,  that  they 
may  learn,  as  they  follow  the  long  brown  path,  to  find  the 
peace  and  contentment  which  others  have  found. 
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JA£l  Qa.  Jodcuf 

Today  is  here.  I  will  start  with  a  smile,  and  resolve 
to  be  agreeable.  I  will  not  criticize.  I  refuse  to  waste  my 
valuable  time. 

Today  has  one  thing  in  which  I  know  1  am  equal  with 
others — time.  All  of  us  draw  the  same  salary  in  seconds, 
minutes,  hours. 

Today  I  will  not  waste  my  time,  because  the  minutes 
I  wasted  yesterday  are  as  lost  as  a  vanished  thought. 

Today  I  refuse  to  spend  time  worrying  about  what 
might  happen.  I  am  going  to  spend  my  time  making  things 
happen. 

Today  I  am  determined  to  study  to  improve  myself, 
for  tomorrow  I  may  be  wanted,  and  I  must  not  be  found 
lacking. 

Today  I  am  determined  to  do  things  I  should  do.  I 
firmly  determine  to  stop  doing  the  things  I  should  not  do. 

Today  I  begin  by  doing,  and  not  wasting  my  time.  In 
one  week  I  will  be  miles  beyond  the  person   I  am  today. 

Today  I  will  not  imagine  what  I  would  do  if  things 
were  different.  They  are  not  different.  I  will  make  success 
with   what  material   I   have. 

Today  I  will  stop  saying,  "If  I  had  time,"  for  I  never 
will  "find  time"  for  anything — if  I  want  time  I  must  take  it. 

Today,  I  will  act  toward  other  people  as  though  this 
might  be  my  last  day  on  earth.  I  will  not  wait  for  tomorrow. 
Tomorrow   never  comes. 


v 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH   —   JUNE,    1986  SUBMITTED    BY   TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS    „ Noel    Bourgeois 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 


COOPERATION  _ Joseph  Farlow 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 


COURTESY „_.Damaris  Williams 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 


FRIENDLINESS Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 


GENEROSITY Joseph    Farlow 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 


APPLICATION .....Noel  Bourgeois 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 


CLEANLINESS  Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 


HONESTY   Jacqueline  Andonian 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 


PERSEVERANCE 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 


PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jonathan  Echorst 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 


PURPOSEFULNESS  Linda   Dervin 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 


HELPFULNESS  Linda  Dervin 

(goes  out  of  her  way  to  help  others) 
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Published  in  the  interest  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and   to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends   of   what   the   school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

Graduation  Day  ceremonies  of  June  5,  1986  in- 
eluded  nine  pupils:  Cynthia  Alessi,  Linda  Sue  Der- 
vin,  Carol  Gerstenmaier,  Patrick  Joseph  Lewchenko, 
Ondria  Noreen  McLaughlin,  Elizabeth  Manga,  Wanda 
Evett  Mercado,  Collen  Ann  Smith,  and  Troy  Steven 
Steckel. 


Visitors'  Day 

We  had  Visitors'  Day  in  May.  It  was  a  Sunday. 
Many  people  came.  We  had  punch  and  cookies.  I 
like  Visitors'  Day. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


Great  Valley  Party 

I   had   ice   cream   and   cake.    I    played    games, 
broke  the  balloon.  I  had  fun. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


Memorial   Day 

On    Memorial    Day   we    had    a   special    assembly 
program.  I  sang  the  "ABC"  and  the  "Farmer  In  The 
Dell".  We  had  a  picnic  on  the  lawn.  It  was  fun. 
Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 
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My  Neighbor 

I  have  a  very  nice  neighbor.  She  invited  me  to  h< 
house  to  watch  TV.  I  watched  a  movie  called  "Tl 
Big  Bird".  She  has  two  children.  They  were  vei 
nice  to  me.  They  helped  me  find  a  seat  and  tht 
talked  to  me  about  the  show.  I  hope  I  can  entertai 
them  in  my  house. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


body. 


Love 

I  love  to  eat.  I  love  to  be  outside.  I  love  everj 


Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 


May 

It  is  hot  in  May.  I  want  to  drink.  I  am  fine. 
Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 


Vacation 

When  I  land  in  Baton  Rouge  my  mother  wi 
meet  me  and  we  will  go  to  the  French  market  o 
the  way  home. 

On  June  9,  I  will  be  going  to  Miss  Forbes'  hous 
I  will  have  time  to  practice  the  piano. 

On  June  28  aand  June  29,  I  will  be  playing  tl 
piano  for  parties. 

On  June  30  I  will  fly  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Phil 
delphia. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Home 

1  am  going  home  with  Mommy  and  Daddy.  The 
are  coming  to  take  me  home.  We  will  go  home  : 
the  car.  We  will  take  all  my  clothes  and  everythin 
I  am  not  coming  back  to  school.  I  graduated. 

Patrick  Lewchenko,  Pupil 


Coatesville 

One  day  I  did  not  go  to  the  workshop  in  Coate; 
ville.  Noel  and  Manny  and  Ginger  and  Linda  wen 
I  helped  Mrs.  Ou  make  the  lunches  and  pack  tr 
lunch  boxes  for  Coatesville. 

I  like  to  go  to  the  workshop.  I  work  on  p 
holders  and  I  put  the  stickers  on  them.  I  will  go  1 
Coatesville  again. 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

As  this  is  written  Graduation  Day  has  come  and 
gone.  We  shall  miss  the  pupils  who  have  left  and 
will  always  consider  them  part  of  our  school  family. 
With  them  go  best  wishes  to  all  of  them  for  happi- 
ness in  their  future. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  the  graduation  program. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  summer  vacation 
has  been  divided;  the  pupils  going  home  in  early 
jjune,  returning  for  the  month  of  July,  going  home 
En  August,  to  return  the  Wednesday  after  Labor 
Day.  The  reason  for  the  separated  vacation  weeks 
mas  to  minimize  the  pupils'  time  away  from  their 
brogram  of  training  and  instruction.  Our  1985-1986 
ischool  year  and  extended  school  year  end  on  Au- 
tust  1,  1986.  In  the  1986-87  school  year  we  look 
forward  to  new  challenges. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


Graduation 

I  am  graduating  in  June.  My  parents  are  coming 
lo  attend  the  graduation  ceremony.  I  am  going  to 
wear  a  gown  and  a  new  pair  of  shoes.  Malia  is  bring- 
ing a  camera  and  will  tape  the  program.  I'm  going 
jiome  with  Mom  and  Dad.  I  will  miss  my  classmates, 
jeachers,  houseparents,  and  friends  in  the  school.  I 
Rope  I  can  write  them. 

Linda  Dervin,  Pupil 


Picnic 

We  had  a  picnic.  I  ate  a  hamburger,  potato  salad, 
ptato  chips,  pretzels,  and  brownies.  I  had  two 
I  odas.  I  had  a  good  time. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 


CHARLES  ANTES 

Mr.  Charles  Antes  of  Coatesville  died  in  May 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  born  in  Valley  Town- 
ship and  lived  all  his  life  in  that  township.  Services 
were  held  in  Coatesville,  with  interment  at  the  Fair- 
view  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Antes  was  the  grandfather  of  Rebecca  A. 
dinger,  nurse  supervisor  at  the  Royer-Greaves 
School. 


The  Green  Meadows  Farm 

I  went  to  the  farm.  I  saw  chickens,  ducks,  goats, 
rabbits,  ponies,  cows,  pigs  and  turkeys.  I  had  an 
exciting  pony  ride.  At  first  I  was  scared  but  when 
I  was  seated  I  felt  fin.e  There  was  a  cow  milking 
demonstration.  I  learned  a  lot  of  things  about  ani- 
mals on  the  farm. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


The  Minikin  Opera 

Last  week  I  went  to  the  Great  Valley  High 
School  for  two  performances.  The  two  shows  were 
"The  Poor  Fisherman"  and  "Marriage  by  Promis- 
sory Note"  and  they  were  all  sung  in  English. 

The  first  opera  was  about  a  fisherman  who  had 
not  returned  to  his  home  for  many  years.  The  sec- 
ond opera  was  about  a  business  man  who  was  prom- 
ised a  bride  in  payment  for  what  his  business 
partner  owed.  They  were  both  good. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


The  Circus 

I  like  going  to  the  circus.  The  clowns  make  me 
laugh.  I  love  watching  the  lions,  tigers,  elephants, 
and  horses. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


GRADUATION 

June  5,   1986 
1:30  p.m. 


PROGRAM 

I 

he  Star  Spangled  Banner 
Uute  to  the  Flag 
ible  Reading 

II 

•esentation  of  Assembly  and 
Graduates 

ie  Times  of  Your  Life 

y  to  Remember 


Robert  Meyerend 


Anna  C.  Perry 
Chorus 
Chorus 


My  Song 
Speech 


Chorus 
Linda  Sue  Dervin 


Presentation  of  Certificates  and 

Gifts  H.  Herbert  Royer 

Presentation  of  Certificate  to 

Roy  Steckel  Dr.  Coyle 

Let  There  Be  Peace  on  Earth  Chorus 

Closing  Prayer  Robert  Meyerend 

AULD  LANG  SYNE 
Music  under  the  direction  of  Chhu-Swei  Ou 
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The  Role  of  a  COTA*  at 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind 

Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  facility  for 
the  multi-handicapped  blind  individuals  of  school 
age.  In  addition  to  the  staff  which  directly  works 
with  the  pupils  (teachers,  aides,  nurses,  child  care 
workers)  there  are  two  parttime  registered  occu- 
pational therapists. 

Occupational  therapy  is  simply  the  teaching  of 
various  kinds  of  purposeful  activity:  how  to  wash 
dishes,  how  to  fold  clothes,  how  to  make  instant 
coffee,  how  to  pack  lunches,  how  to  count  money, 
plus  the  teaching  of  other  vocational  tasks.  This 
teaching  is  carried  out  by  the  occupational  therapist. 

Because  the  pupils'  conditions  and  the  treatment 
settings  are  relatively  fixed  a  lot  of  decisions  re- 
garding program  revision  is  required  less  frequently. 
The  COTA,  certified  occupational  therapy  assistant, 
may  function  as  directed  by  the  occupational  thera- 
pist. In  this  article  I  will  explain  the  role  of  a 
COTA  and  how  he/she  fits  into  the  occupational 
setting  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School. 

The  COTA's  role  in  any  occupational  therapy 
setting  is  to  assist  the  OTR  in  many  aspects  of  the 
job  as  well  as  to  act  independently.  This  responsi- 
bility includes  referrals,  occupational  therapy  as- 
sessments, program  planning,  occupational  therapy 
treatment,  provision  of  continued  education  through 
in-services,  and  the  promotion  of  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  profession.  At  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School,  the  COTA  has  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in   most  of  these  responsibilities. 

Since  every  pupil  at  the  school  is  seen  by  the 
OTR,  the  COTA  is  not  used  for  referrals  in  this 
setting.  At  this  school  the  COTA  is  primarily  used 
for  assessments,  treatments,  and  program  planning. 
One  role  of  the  COTA  is  assessments.  This  refers  to 
the  nature  of,  amount  of,  and  the  degree  of  need  for 
coordination  of  treatment.  First  the  COTA  must 
work  with  the  pupils  in  order  to  determine  their  in- 
dividual performance  levels  and  then  document 
each  treatment. 

At  the  Royer-Greaves  School  the  treatment  rec- 
ord sheet  is  used  for  documentation  each  time  the 
pupil  is  seen  by  the  COTA.  On  these  sheets  are  re- 
corded the  activity,  kind  of  assistance  needed,  dura- 
tion, and  comments  about  the  pupil's  behavior.  For 
example,  the  activity  of  stringing  beads  on  a  cord, 
the  kind  of  assistance  required — minimal  physical 
assistance;  duration — five  minutes,  comments — the 
pupil  seemed  confused  about  a  familiar  task;  but 
once  re-learned,  the  task  was  completed  with  ease. 

The  Pre-vocational  Assessment  and  the  Career 
Education  Assessment  are  two  other  forms  used 
for  documenting  the  performances  of  a  mult-handi- 
capped blind  student.  These  forms  are  very  similar. 
The  Pre-vocational  Assessment  has  a  pre-post  test 
design  and  is  used  to  assess  the  pupil  in  the  areas  of 
work  skills,  orientation  and  mobility,  communica- 
tion, social  skills,  and  activities  of  daily  living.  The 
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Career  Assessment  has  the  pre-post  test  design  ai 
has  the  same  criteria  as  the  Pre-vocational  Asses 
ment,  but  with  an  added  component. 

It  assesses  a  multi-handicapped  blind  studeni 
ability  to  exhibit  functional  skills  in  relation 
presented  work  tasks.  The  COTA  together  with  tl 
OTR,  or  independently,  analyzes  each  student  an 
completes  the  appropriate  form. 

Another  form  of  great  interest  to  the  COTA 
the  Occupational  Therapy  Progress  Report.  Th 
form  contains  summaries  of  pupils'  participation 
occupational  therapy  for  the  entire  year.  It  co 
tains  a  summary  of  the  pupils'  functional  statu 
program  objectives,  program  plans,  and  finally  a] 
comments  on  progress.  This  form  is  completed  1 
both  the  OTR  and  the  COTA,  primarily  by  the  OT 

Once  the  COTA,  upon  reviewing  this  form,  d 
termines  the  pupil  program  objectives  he/she 
free  to  formulate  a  program  plan.  I  am  especial 
interested  in  this  responsibility  because  it  alio-* 
the  COTA  freedom  to  be  creative.  Some  examples 
such  planning  are:  If  the  objective  states  improvt 
ability  to  follow  two-step  instructions,  then  comii 
up  with  a  plan  can  be,  performing  two-step  wo 
tasks,  such  as  putting  tooth  paste  on  a  toothbru; 
and  putting  brush  up  to  mouth ;  or  the  command 
turn  on  the  lights  and  wash  your  hands.  If  the  o 
jective  is  to  encourage  interaction  with  peers  th 
the  program  plan  will  be  some  sort  of  group  activrt 
If  the  objective  is  to  improve  manipulation  ski! 
the  COTA  can  use  any  modality  to  achieve  thi 
This  program  planning  gives  the  COTA  the  oppo 
tunity  to  be  resourceful. 

In  addition  to  individual  and  group  treatmen 
which  are  constantly  done  to  provide  informati' 
for  the  Assessment  Forms — there  are  additional  o 
cupational  therapy  treatments  performed  by  t. 
COTA  at  the  Royer-Greaves  School.  These  inclu 
assisting  in  dormitory  care ;  observing  and  recordii 
dressing,  undressing,  toileting,  sink  skills,  and  toot 
brushing.  Recording  this  information  on  individu 
residential  program  plans  should  be  regularly  u 
dated. 

Another  task  is  to  assist  weekly  at  the  Chest 
County  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Coatesville.  T 
COTA  is  of  use  here  to  give  recommendations  to  t 
students  and  to  make  working  at  the  workshop  mo 
enjoyable  and  smoother  running.  Prior  to  going 
the  workshop,  the  COTA  takes  one  or  two  pup 
shopping  at  the  grocery  store.  When  they  get  ba 
to  school,  these  pupils  will  pack  their  lunch  i 
their  next  day's  trip  to  Coatesville.  This  whole  pr 
cess  is  very  purposeful  for  the  pupil. 

The  responsibilities  and  experiences  that  ,a 
here  at  this  setting  are  very  useful,  extensive,  a 
diverso.  Certainly  a  good  deal  of  professional  lear 
ing  and  growth  are  available  to  the  COTA  at  Roye 
Greaves  School. 

Loretta  Bernardo, 

Certified  Occupational  Therapist  Assista 

"Certified  Occupational   Therapist  Assistant. 


Patriotism 


THIS  MONTH  our  thoughts  turn  to  that  love  of 
native  land  that  is  one  of  our  deepest  instincts. 
While  it  does  not  occupy  relatively  as  large  a 
place  in  our  national  life  as  it  once  did,  yet  it  is  still 
a   living  and  powerful  force. 

Why  We  Should  Love  Our  Country 

If  we  did  not  love  family  and  home  and  native 
land  in  a  special  degree,  these  social  institutions 
and  fundamental  means  of  life  would  not  hold  to- 
gether. If  family  ties  meant  no  more  to  us  than  a 
passing  acquaintance  they  would  as  quickly  dissolve 
as  a  chance  meeting  on  the  street.  They  are  bred 
into  our  bone  and  blood,  and  so  they  endure  all  storm 
and  stress  and  knit  our  social  order  and  national 
life  into  unity  and  strength.  Our  country  is  the  soil 
out  of  which  we  have  sprung  and  its  atoms  are  in 
our  blood,  its  institutions  spring  out  of  our  needs 
and  ideals,  its  history  is  crystallized  in  our  souls, 
and  it  all  lives  in  us  and  we  live  in  it.  It  is  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,  without  which  we  would  be  homesick  unto 
death. 

All  peoples  love  their  native  land,  but  some  of 
them  have  far  fewer  and  less  vital  reasons  for  this 
affection  than  others.  Other  lands  may  have  points 
in  which  they  surpass  ours ;  they  have  a  longer  his- 
tory and  may  be  richer  in  national  heroism  or  in 
learning  or  in  works  of  art.  But  no  other  land  has 
such  an  overwhelming  heap  of  treasures  for  which 
to  be  thankful  and  in  which  to  take  pride.  The  ma- 
terial expanse  and  resources  of  our  country  are  un- 
matched and  we  are  developing  them  into  wealth 
and  splendor  that  are  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
These  riches  are  spread  over  all  our  people  in  com- 
mon comforts  and  luxuries  that  are  nowhere  else 
equalled.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  motor  vehicles  in 
the  world  are  in  America,  and  this  striking  standard 
may  also  be  taken  as  measuring  other  material 
means  of  life. 

This  material  standard,  however,  may 
easily  become  a  menace  and  be  a  means 
of  ruin.  We  are  much  given  to  boasting 
of  our  material  splendor,  which  may 
blind  us  to  finer  goods  and  higher  values. 
Our  common  school  is  a  foundation  stone 
and  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country. 
Democracy  more  than  any  other  social  in- 
stitution calls  for  intelligence  and  we  are 
keeping  the  fountains  of  intelligence  open 
and  running  freely.  We  are  also  a  moral 
and  a  Christian  people,  and  the  things  of 
the  spirit  count  for  more  with  us  than  the 
things  of  the  flesh.  The  church  embraces 
in  its  membership  more  than  half  our  pop- 
ulation and  is  relatively  growing  faster. 
Much  as  has  been  said  about  our  decad- 
ence, yet  the  country  is  sound  at  the  core. 
It  holds  to  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  its 
founders  amidst  all  the  changes  and  move- 
ments of  our  modern  day.  It  is  still  the 
best  place  for  us  and  our  children  to  live, 
and  few  are  they  that  would  exchange  it 
tor  any  other  land, 


We  would  do  well  to  dwell  upon  and  exploit  itf  'iis- 
tory  and  achievements,  thereby  deepening  our  >ove 
for  it. 

How  To  Love  Our   Country 

Patriotism,  like  religion,  while  it  must  use  words, 
may  yet  find  in  words  its  soporific  palliative  and 
worst  enemy.  Perhaps  more  than  religion  patriotism 
is  in  danger  of  running  into  words  and  expending 
its  vitality  and  evaporating  its  meaning  in  empty 
forms  and  speech.  It  talks  loud  and  boasts  great 
swelling  pomposities  that  mean  little  and  do  less. 
It  becomes  a  cheap  virtue  that  may  hide  hypocrisy 
and  bad  citizenship.  It  may  even  become  "the  last 
refuge  of  scoundrels".  It  is  almost  a  synonym  for 
politics  and  the  cheap  and  meaningless  talk  of  poli- 
ticians. 

Patriotism  must  incarnate  itself  in  solid  char- 
acter and  deeds.  There  are  specific  ways  of  ex- 
pressing our  patriotism  in  all  the  duties  of  good  cit- 
izenship. The  comparatively  small  number  of  citi- 
zens that  attend  the  polls  is  a  serious  symptom  in 
our  civic  life.  Enforcement  of  laws  often  falls  back 
upon  private  citizens,  especially  in  our  large  cities, 
and  few  are  they  that  will  take  the  time  and  trouble 
and  public  annoyance  if  not  unpopularity  of  joining 
in  this  form  of  public  service.  Interest  in  all  public 
matters,  schools  and  charities,  prisons  and  sanita- 
tion, public  morals  as  affected  by  amusements  and 
popular  literature  and  all  manner  of  social  evils, 
the  whole  civic  life  of  the  community  enters  into 
our  patriotism  and  determines  its  real  service  and 
worth.  In  vain  do  we  talk  and  boast  of  our  patriot- 
ism if  it  never  gets  down  into  these  elements  and 
fibers  of  our  body  politic.  It  is  not  a  mere  sentiment 
that  pertains  to  one  day  in  the  year  and  can  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  splendid  shower  of  fireworks  and  a 
big  noise,  any  more  than  religion  can  express  its 
true  meaning  and  work  in  a  church  service,  but  it 
must  incorporate  itself  in  a  life  that  lasts  through 
the  year  and  makes  our  country  and  all  our  civic  life 
better  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  every  day. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  truly  love  our  country  and 
make  it  truly  worth  loving. 

Relation  to  Other  Countries 

Love  for  our  country  inevitably  in- 
volves itself  with  our  relation  to  other 
countries.  Some  shallow  minds  even  ap- 
pear to  think  that  the  way  to  love  our 
country  is  to  hate  other  countries.  Of 
course,  this  is  blindness  and  bigotry  of 
the  worst  kind,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  a  lack 
of  education  as  well  as  of  Christian 
breadth  and  brotherhood.  It  is  true  that 
we  rightly  and  even  necessarily  have  a 
peculiar  affection  for  our  own  country 
just  as  we  do  for  our  own  family  av* 
home.  But  all  homes  are  woven  into  a 
common  web,  and  the  safety  and  welfare 
and  happiness  of  each  depend  upon  the 
welfare  of  all.  All  countries  are  now  in- 
creasingly woven  into  a  world  web,  and 
the  prosperity  of  no  country  can  grow 
out  of  the  adversity  of  other  lands,  but 
all  must  go  up  or  down  together.  Any- 
way, God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions to  dwell  upon  the  earth,  and  we  are 
children  of  one  great  family,  and  should 
respect  and  love  all  our  human  kind. 
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THE  "EX-PER-I-MENT  THAT  CORINNE  MADE 

ORINNE'S  brow  was  gathered  into  a  decided  Corinne?" 
pucker.  She  was  all  curled  up  in  the  big  mor- 
ris chair,  and  her  eyes  had  a  far-away  look. 
"It's  too  deep  for  me,"  she  sighed,  as  she 
straightened  up  suddenly;  "I  can't  under- 
stand it.  I  have  thought  about  it  and 
thought  about  it." 
"I  guess  it  is  too 


much  for  a  little  girl  of  your 
age,  Corinne,"  replied  mother,  "so  now  that  you  can- 
not think  it  out,  I  will  explain  it  to  you.  It  cleans 
that  if  you  live  a  good  life  and  give  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  poor  and  really  love  to  do  it,  ;you  will  have 
good  health — 'Thine  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily,' 
it  says,  you  remember." 

Corinne  sat  silent  for  a  lomr  time.  Even  when 
Edward  came  bounding  in  with  a  new  red  ball,  she 
did  not  move  from  her  seat.  "They  say  I'm  selfish," 
she  mused;  "and  Aunt  Eliza  says  that's  why  my  stom- 
ach hurts  me  so  much — 'cause  I'm  such  a  pig,  and 
want  to  eat  all  the  time.  I  just  know  mother  and 
father  believe  exactly  what  the  Bible  says,  and  I  can't 
help  believing  it,  too.  Well,"  she  continued,  whisper- 
ing softly  to  herself,  "I  know  it  must  be  so,  and  I'm 
going  to  try  it,  anyway." 

"Corinne,"  called  her  mother  after  dinner  was 
over,  "here's  Aunt  Cassie,  she  wants  to  know  if  you 
will  go  with  her  to  Peaceful  Valley  today.  She  is  go- 
ing to  see  Bessie.  You  know  you  couldn't  go  last  week 
because  you  had  that  attack  of  stomach  trouble.  She 
thinks  it  will  do  you  good  to  see  how  other  little  girls 
live  who  don't  have  much  to  eat  or  nice  clothes  or 
a  comfortable  house  to  live  in." 

Corinne  jumped.  "Surely,  mother,  I  want  to  go. 
It  will  be  an  experiment,"  she  added  as  she  ran  up  the 
stairs  to  get  ready. 

Corinne's  father  was  a  merchant.  His  family  had 
a  nice  house  with  pretty  furnishings,  and  they  were 
well  clothed  and  fed.  Corinne  looked  about  her  room 
with  its  daintily  painted  furniture  of  cream  color  and 
its  hangings  of  blue.  "It's  a  pretty  room,"  she  mur- 
mured, as  the  afternoon  sun  smiled  through  the  dot- 
ted curtains.  "Maybe  I  am  selfish,  for  I  never  did 
care  whether  poor 
children  ever  had 
anything  o  r  not. 
Oh,  dear,"  placing 
her  hand  firmly  over 
her  stomach,  "oh, 
d-e-a-r!  there  it  be- 
gins again.  I'm  go- 
ing to  have  that 
terrible  pain."  Co- 
rinne's pale  face 
grew  tense  as  she 
doubled  up  a  mo- 
ment in  misery. 

"Are  you  ready, 
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a  Be/aY",   a  Ducl^,  and    a  H 


came  in  anxious  tones  from  the  foot  of 
the  stairs. 

"Yes,  mother,  just  a  minute.  Now  I  can't  let 
mother  know,  or  she'll  make  me  stay  home  with  my 
hot  water  bottle  again,"  she  thought  quickly.  "No. 
I'll  brace  up,  for  I  really  do  want  to  go  to  see  that 
little  crippled  girl  Aunt  Cassie  has  told  me  so  much 
about." 

Corinne  bounded  downstairs  as  briskly  as  though 
she  had  never  had  an  ache  or  a  pain.  Waving  her 
thin  little  hand  to  her  mother,  she  slipped  into  the 
big  car  beside  Aunt  Cassie,  and  was  off. 

"What  horrid-looking  houses!"  she  exclaimed,  as 
they  drew  up  before  a  row  of  dilapidated  cottages. 

"Yes,  here  we  are,"  said  Aunt  Cassie,  as  she  got 
out  and  pulled  a  big  basket  from  the  rear  seat  of  the 
car.  "This  is  Bessie's  house."  They  visited  the  little 
shut-in,  and  left  a  basket  of  goodies.  At  another 
place  they  visited  a  poor  old  blind  man,  and  read  to 
him  about  the  time  when  the  blind  shall  see.  Aunt 
Cassie  sang  softly  to  a  girl  who  was  dying,  and  they 
distributed  candy  among  a  bunch  of  ragged  little 
children. 

Corrine  was  wide-eyed  with  wonder.  She  never 
had  seen  such  expression  of  pleasure  and  gratitude 
before.  Gentlv  over  her  selfish  heart  there  dawned 
the  happiness  that  comes  from  giving  instead  of  re- 
ceiving. 

Week  after  week  Corinne  went  with  Aunt  Cassie. 
All  her  spare  time  at  home  was  now  devoted  to  cut- 
ting out  bright-colored  pictures  from  magazines  and 
pasting  them  in  scrapbooks,  in  sewing  doll  clothes  for 
the  rag  dolls  her  aunt  made,  and  in  coloring  dull  pic- 
tures in  story  books  for  the  little  children  in  Peace- 
ful Valley. 

"Wh-e-w!"  whistled  Uncle  Phil,  as  he  came  into 
the  sitting  room  two  months  later  on  his  return  from 
the  east.  "Wh-e-w ! — surely  this  isn't  my  skinny  little 
Corinne!"  as  he  held  her  at  arm's  length  and  eyed 
her  closely.     "What  has  come  over  you,  child?" 

"I  don't  know,  Uncle  Phil,"  replied  Corinne  laugh- 
ingly, "I  used  to  have  such  terrible  stomach  trouble, 
___^ I'm  not  such  a  pig 


any  more. 

That  evening 
when  father  read 
from  the  Bible  she 
suddenly  exclaimed, 
"Oh!" 

"What  is  it,  my 
dear?"  inquired  her 
mother. 

"Why,  that's  the 
reason  I  have  such 
rosy  cheeks.  'Thine 
health  shall  spring 
forth  speedily.'  " 


A  Public  Service 


WHEN  YOU  see  a  mailman  with  a  heavy  bag 
of  mail  hanging  over  his  shoulder,  do  you 
think  he  is  having  a  hard  time?  Perhaps  he  is, 
yet  compared  with  the  mailmen  in  the  earlier 
days,  he  seems  to  be  having  a  picnic! 

Our  first  record  of  postal  service  seems  to  be 
in  1672,  when  a  monthly  service  was  established 
between  Boston  and  New  York.  The  first  carrier 
left  New  York  in  January  of  that  year  on  horse- 
back. Before  starting,  he  had  to  take  an  oath  to 
behave  civilly  and  to  mark  the  trees  along  his 
route  with  "blazes"  (chopping  off  a  section  of 
bark),  to  aid  those  who  would  follow  his  route. 

Soon  after,  post  offices  were  established  in  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Virginia.  And  in  1693 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  extended  this  service  to  neighbor 
colonies,  and  fixed  a  rate  of  two  pence  for  a  single 
letter  of  one  sheet,  and  four  pence  for  a  packet, 
a  group  of  three  letters.  But  between  Boston  and 
New  York  the  rate  was  twelve  pence,  and  to  Vir- 
ginia two  shillings. 

In  those  days  postal  charges  were  not  based 
on  weight,  as  now,  but  on  the  number  of  sheets 
and  the  distance  the  letters  were  to  travel.  But 
in  1710  the  British  Parliament  fixed  charges  for 
the  colonies,  the  rate  from  Boston  to  Virginia  be- 
ing 1  shilling  3  pence. 

There  was  little  change  in  postal  rates  until 
1816,  when  the  rates  were  based  on  mileage,  a  let- 
ter to  travel  80  miles  or  less  cost  10  cents;  150 
miles,  12 y2  cents;  400  miles,  18%  cents;  over  400 
miles,  25  cents. 

It  was  not  until  1845,  although  there  were  four 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  existent,  that  these 
rates  were  changed,  and  in  1847  stamps  were  first 
issued  to  avoid  paying  cash  on  each  parcel  of  mail. 
Only  two  denominations  of  stamps  were  first  is- 
sued, the  5-cent  stamp  bearing  the  portrait  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  10-cent  stamp,  bear- 
ing the  portrait  of  George  Washington. 

Today,  when  we  can  send  a  letter  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  for  three  cents,  we  must  wonder 
a  little  how  our  forefathers  felt  when  they  were 
called  upon  to  pay  25  cents  for  conveying  a  single 
sheet  a  distance  of  400  miles. 


Life  offers  no  higher  pleasure  than  that  of  sur- 
mounting difficulties,  passing  from  one  step  of 
success  to  another,  forming  new  wishes  and  seeing 
them  gratified.  He  that  labors  in  any  great  or 
laudable  undertaking  has  his  fatigue  supported 
by  hope,  and  afterward  rewarded  by  joy. — Dr.  S. 
Johnson. 


If  thou  art  worn  and   hard   beset 

With    sorrows   that   thou    wouldst   forget. 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a   lesson  that  will  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep; 

Gc   o  the  woods  and   hills!      No  tears 

Dim  the   sweet   look  that  nature  wears. 

— Longfellow 


t 


The  Man  Who's  Square 

There  is  something  in  the  twinkle 

Of  an   honest  fellow's  eye 
That  can   never   be   mistaken 

And  can  never  be  passed  by! 
Be  his  station   high  or  lowly, 

There's   that   dauntless    upright   air 
That  convinces  all   beholders 

That  the   man   they   see   is   "square." 

Heaven  gives  such  men  influence 

Over  those  they  daily  meet; 
If  they  see  a  fallen   brother 

They  will  help  him  on  his  feet. 
Make   the    "sneaks"   a    bit    uneasy, 

Make   the   "false"   act  kind   of  fair, 
For  the  greatest  rogue  on   record 

Will    respect  the   man   who's   "square." 


Words  Of  Wisdom 

IT  IS  obligatory  upon  everyone  to  get  along  with 
people,  to  tactfully  avoid  embarrassing  situa- 
tions, to  be  pleasant  in  relation  to  society,  and 
to  learn  to  adjust  one's  self  to  the  inevitable. 

Resolve  to  give  the  most  courteous  treatment 
to  others  under  all  circumstances.  Never  indulge 
in  personalities. 

Be  thoroughly  alert  to  what  is  going  on  around 
you,  and  adjust  yourself  to  unexpected  situations. 
Realize  that  every  word  you  utter  contributes 
something  to  the  impression  you  make. 

Learn  from  experience  the  best  thing  to  do  in 
an  emergency.  Promptly  recognize  and  correct 
any  weakness  in  your  speech  or  manner. 

Avoid  resentment.  Cultivate  broad-mindedness. 
Closely  observe  and  study  tactful  people.  Try  to 
see  things  from  the  other  one's  viewpoint. 

To  bear  opposition  with  equanimity  is  a  long 
step  toward  gaining  a  tranquil  temper.  Keep  your 
radical  opinions  to  yourself.  A  receptive  mind  will 
acquire  new  knowledge  and  better  understanding. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  JULY,  1986  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS   Noel    Bourgeois 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 


COOPERATION  Joseph  Farlow 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 


COURTESY  Noel  Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 


FRIENDLINESS  Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 


GENEROSITY  Damaris  Williams 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 


APPLICATION    Damaris  Williams 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  he  has  or  what  he  has  learned) 


CLEANLINESS  Damaris  Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 


HONESTY    Allison  Ford 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 


PERSEVERANCE  Noel  Bourgeois 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 


PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jonathan  Echorst 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 


PURPOSEFULNESS   Ginger   Miller 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 


HELPFULNESS   Joseph    Farlow 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition   by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to   our  work  and   to   inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of    what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  . 
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JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES 
1874-1967 

September  9,  1974,  was  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  the 
founder  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind, 
Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  Doctor  Greaves  (nee  Jessie 
Royer)  was  born  in  Trappe,  Pennsylvania,  a  sev- 
enth generation  descendant  of  the  Reyer  (later 
Royer)  family  which  had  immigrated  from  Germany 
and  had  built  a  home  at  a  fording  place  on  the 
Schulylkill  River.  The  subsequent  community  be- 
came known  by  the  name  Royersford. 

The  Royer  Greaves  School  was  begun  in  1921 
and  was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Royer,  the 
father,  and  for  Harry  E.  Greaves,  the  well-known 
artist  husband  of  this  skilled,  intuitive  teacher, 
who  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  our  special  field  of  ed- 
ucation —  the  teaching  and  training  of  blind  chil- 
dren who  have  one  or  more  additional  handicaps. 

If  she  could  but  know,  Dr.  Greaves'  philosophy 
and  visionary  (always  practical)  aims  for  the  edu- 
cation of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  have  now 
been  adopted  by  educators  throughout  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  increasingly,  in  many,  many  re- 
gions across  the  country  and  across  the  sea;  as  to- 
day witnesses  the  wide  and  deep   concern  that  all 
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children  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  their 
fullest. 

In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone  in  her 
belief  that  retarded  blind  children  were  capable  of 
profiting  from  instruction  and  were  also  capable 
of  becoming  individuals  who  could  fit  comfortably 
into  the  lives  of  their  families  and  their  communi- 
ties. Many  of  her  former  pupils  and  many  of  the 
school's  more  recent  pupils  have  attained  to,  at 
least  partial  financial  independence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school  (unique 
for  years  and  years)  to  note  the  later  day  recogni- 
tion of  the  current  planning  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  multi-handicapped  blind  children  —  an  evo- 
lution and  revolution  in  the  field  of  special  edu- 
cation. 

The  school  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  the  mak- 
ing of  this  history  (past,  present  and  future). 


The  Park 

My  sister. and  I  went  to  the  park.  It  was  a  hot  day 
but  it  was  breezy  in  the  park.  We  sat  on  a  picnic 
bench.  We  ate  doughnuts  and  ice  cream.  I  had  a 
good  time. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


Sunny  Weather 

Today  is  sunny.  I  like  the  sun.  It  lights  my  way. 
Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
■ o 

The  Zoo 

On  Father's  Day  my  dad  and  I  went  to  the  zoo. 
I  saw  elephants,  cats,  dogs,  snakes,  birds,  monkeys, 
ducks,  a  camel  and  a  giraffe.  Some  children  were 
feeding  the  elephants  with  peanuts.  We  went  to  rest 
under  a  big  tree.  From  the  zoo  we  went  out  for 
dinner.  I  had  spaghetti  and  soda;  then  we  went 
home. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 

o 

"Farm  Animals" 

Book.  I  like  this  book.  The  horse  is  my  favorite. 
Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 

Graduation 

I  attended  Linda's  graduation.  She  was  my  class- 
mate and  friend.  She  went  home  with  her  parents. 
I  miss  her. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

With  this  issue,  the  school  year  1986-1987  be- 
gins. We  welcome  our  new  members  to  our  school 
family — pupils  and  grown-ups.  We  continue  to  miss 
those  who  have  left  and  trust  that  all  will  find 
happiness  in  their  new  lives. 

The  school  is  proceeding  toward  its  goal  to  pro- 
vide residence  and  programs  to  multi-handicapped 
blind  persons  who  are  beyond  school  age.  Much 
progress  has  already  been  made;  some  more  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished.  We  look  forward  to  the 
announcement  when  all  is  in  readinesss. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


Summer 

Summer  is  great.  Sometimes  it  is  hot.  Sometimes 


it  is  cold. 


Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Vacation 

I  went  home  for  vacation.  I  went  on  a  big  bus.  I 
watched  TV  and  listened  to  records.  I  had  a  nice 
^vacation. 

Marguerite  Spalding,  Pupil 


My  Vacation 

I  went  home  for  vacation.  I  saw  my  family.  Dur- 
ing those  three  weeks  of  vacation  I  ate  lots  and 
slept  a  lot.  I  listened  to  the  tape  recorder  and  heard 
my  favorite  songs.  I  enjoyed  vacation  very  much. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


Vacation 

I  stayed  home  with  Mommy  and  Daddy.  I  played. 
I  listened  to  the  TV.  I  listened  to  the  radio.  I  had 
fun  at  home. 

Tina  Casher,  Pupil 


Vacation 

My  sister  met  me  at  the  airport. 

I  stayed  overn'ght  at  Monte  Leon  and  played  for 
an  award  banquet.  Also  I  played  at  the  Myrtle 
plantation. 

T  stayed  at  my  sister's  house  for  two  night,  June 
24  and  25.  I  stayed  at  mv  brother  Chris'  house  on 
Thursday,  June  26.  I  went  home  on  June  27. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Home 

I    watched    TV    when    I    was    home.    I    watched 
'Wheel    of   Fortune"   and   "Jeopardy"    and   "As   the 
'World  Turns". 

Joseph  Farlow,  Pupil 


FEVER  IN  CHILDREN 

Fever  may  be  less  harmful  than  often  imagined; 
yet  symptoms,  such  as  pain  and  malaise,  often  de- 
mand treatment.  Why  do  we  treat  fever?  What  safe 
effective  measure  can  be  used  to  reduce  fever? 
Measures  for  fever  reduction  are  often  automatically 
recommended.  Are  these  rational  and  scientific,  or 
simply  ritual?  Fever  is  one  of  the  most  common 
symptoms;  and  confusion  abounds  over  what  con- 
stitutes a  significant  fever,  what  causes  it,  and 
what — if  anything — to  do  about  it. 

Without  a  thermometer,  Hippocrates  knew  fever 
was  a  response  to  infection  and  not  a  passive  by- 
product of  disease.  The  ancients  believed  fever 
burned  out  "bad  turners."  Fevers  were  not  usually 
treated  until  the  1880s  when  antipyretics  became 
available.  In  fact,  fever  has  been  used  as  a  treatment 
for  disease.  Syphilitic  patients  were  inoculated  with 
typhoid  fever  because  the  resulting  hyperthermia 
destroyed  the  spirochete.  Within  the  past  decade, 
support  of  the  belief  that  moderate  fever  is  benefi- 
cial has  reappeared.  Fever  is  a  response  to  infection, 
not  only  in  mammals,  but  in  birds,  reptiles,  amphil- 
bians,  and  fish. 

Control  of  temperature  is  regulated  by  the  hypo- 
thalamus through  a  complex  feedback  system.  The 
afferent  nervous  system  monitors  the  external  en- 
vironment, and  an  internal  thermostat  in  the  hypo- 
thalamus checks  the  temperature  of  blood  entering 
the  brain.  A  summary  status  from  the  system  is 
then  transmitted  to  a  "center"  in  the  posterior 
hypothalamus,  where  temperature  control  is  estab- 
lished primarily  by  balancing  heat  reduction  and 
peripheral  heat  loss.  During  a  fever  (any  abnormal 
elevation  of  the  body  temperature)  the  thermostat 
setting  shifts  upward  from  normal.  The  higher  set- 
ting raises  body  temperature  by  triggering  greater 
production  of  body  heat  or  less  peripheral  heat  loss. 

What  constitutes  a  fever  in  any  particular  per- 
son obviously  depends  on  his  normal  body  tempera- 
ture. Normal  can  be  as  low  as  96°F  or  as  high  as 
99°F.  So  while  a  temperature  of  100°F  is  usually 
considered  to  indicate  fever,  a  person  with  normally 
low  temperature  may  have  a  fever  when  his  tempera- 
ture is  only  98°F;  moreover,  over  the  course  of  a 
day,  temperatures  can  vary  as  much  as  three  de- 
grees in  the  same  person.  Temperature  is  at  its 
lowest  point  during  sleep  (2:00  a.m.-4:00  a.m.)  and 
reaches  its  peak  between  6:00  p.m. -10:00  p.m.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  especially  important  to  monitor 
temperature  in  the  evening.  Temperature  also  var- 
ies, depending  on  where  in  the  body  the  reading 
is  taken.  A  rectal  temperature  is  usually  0.5  to 
1.0°F.  higher  than  an  oral  (mouth)  temperature; 
and  axillary  temperature  is  about  0.5  to  1.0°F.  lower 
than  oral.  Axillary  temperatures  are  reliable  esti- 
m-fps  of  fever;  and  are  often  preferred  by  both 
child  and  parent.  Doctors,  nurses  also  prefer  this 
route  in  situations  where  rectal  manipulation  is 
contranindicated. 

Children  tend  to  run  higher  temperatures  than 
adults  for  relatively  minor  illnesses.  For  this  rea- 
son, fever  is  the  complaint  that  most  often  leads 
pprpnt?  tn  peek  health  care  for  their  children.  The 
most  common  cause  of  fever  in  children  is  a  viral 
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infection,  such  as  a  cold;  however,  a  bacterial  in- 
fection, like  Hemophilus  influenza  (or  Group  A 
Streptococci)  or  some  of  the  same  nonifectious  con- 
ditions (neoplasms,  surgery,  drug  hypersensitivity, 
central  nervous  system  problem)  that  produce  fev- 
ers in  adults,  can  also  cause  fevers  in  children. 

Fever  itself  usually  isn't  harmful  to  children  un- 
less it  remains  above  106°F. — a  very  rare  occur- 
ence. In  young  infants,  behavioral  signs  are  more 
reliable  indicators  than  fever  of  serious  bacterial 
infections.  Fever  is  frequently  observed  to  be  low 
or  absent  in  infants  with  pneumonia  or  meningitis; 
however,  a  high  fever  in  a  child  under  six  months 
of  age  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  a  serious  illness 
than  is  a  high  fever  in  an  older  child.  Infants 
younger  than  three  months  are  especially  suscept- 
ible to  infections  for  which  they  haven't  yet  devel- 
oped immunity.  Because  these  infections  often  don't 
localize  the  way  they  do  in  older  children,  the  in- 
fant may  not  look  sick.  The  fever  may  be  the  only 
clue  that  something  is  wrong;  therefore  a  complete 
physical  exam  and  diagnostic  workup  should  be 
done.  Children  younger  than  two  years  who  are 
running  unexplained  high  fevers  also  require  care- 
ful evaluation  to  rule  out  serious  infections  such  as 
meningitis  and  septicemia.  The  degree  of  fever,  even 
fever  over  103°F.,  does  not  give  any  specific  indica- 
tion as  to  the  type  of  infection  whether  viral  or 
bacterial.  The  majority  of  high  fevers,  though,  are 
usually  caused  by  viral  infections.  A  child  who  has 
a  fever  alone,  and  no  other  localizing  signs  of  ill- 
ness is  relatively  more  likely  to  have  a  serious  un- 
derlying disease.  It  is  therefore  reassuring  to  dis- 
cover a  runny  nose  or  a  sore  throat.  Undiagnosed 
fevers  lasting  as  long  as  eight  days  are  categorized 
as  fever  of  unknown  origin.  Diagnostic  and  labora- 
tory evaluations  are  indicated  to  find  the  origin. 

Fever  may  not  need  treatment;  but  pain  and 
malaise  often  do.  What  management  is  appropriate? 
If  pain  and  malaise  are  problems  and  altered  temp- 
erature control  in  the  hypothalamus  is  the  cause  of 
the  fever,  antipyretics  are  indicated.  A  comparison 
of  aspirin  and  acetaminophen  (Tylenol)  for  these 
purposes  reveal  that:  (a)  both  lower  fever  equally 
well;  (b)  aspirin  may  be  a  better  drug  for  pain; 
and  (3)  aspirin  is  definitely  a  better  drug  for  in- 
flammation or  pain  due  to  inflammatory  response. 
When  aspirin  and  acetominophen  have  been  com- 
bined (using  the  same  dose  of  each  drug  as  used 
with  each  drug  alone),  and  compared  to  aspirin 
alone,  the  combination  has  shown  a  statistically 
significant  advantage.  An  antipyretic  effect  last- 
ing as  long  as  six  hours  has  been  shown;  and  no 
increased  toxicity  had  occurred  with  the  combina- 
tion therapy.  The  usual  child's  treatment  of  aceta- 
minophen is  10  to  15  mg  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight.  With  children  it  is  best  to  treat  tempera- 
tures above  101  °F.,  or  in  accordance  to  the  pedia- 
trician's standards.  If  a  child  is  taking  any  over- 
the-counter  cough  preparations  or  decongestants 
the  labels  must  be  read  in  order  to  see  if  they  con- 
tain acetanimophen;  as  an  overdose  can  easily  oc- 
cur. There  is  now  a  concern  over  the  fact  that  as- 
pirin has  been  associated  with  Reye's  Syndrome. 
Aspirin  should  not  be  given  for  viral  illnesses  such 
as  chicken  pox  or  viral  influenza. 
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Another  way  to  treat  fever  is  a  lukewarm  (tepid) 
sponge  bath,  especially  if  the  fever  is  above  104°F 
A  combination  of  antipyretic  drugs  and  sponging  car 
be  utilized.  Sponging  should  not  be  done  with  alco- 
hol in  children  for  two  reasons :  (a)  the  overly  rapic 
evaporations  and  cooling  increase  the  risk  of  shiv 
ering;  and  shivering  causes  an  increase  in  the 
child's  metabotic  rate,  body  temperatures,  anc 
physical  discomfort,  and  (b)  alcohol  fumes  are 
noxious  and  can  poison  a  child  by  inhalation.  Othei 
physical  measures  such  as  light  clothing  and  in 
creasing  fluid  intake  are  also  usually  beneficial  in 
decreasing  fever. 

Temperature  elevations  can  cause  some  problems 
in  children.  One  such  problem  is  dehydration.  A 
child's  rate  of  metabolism  is  normally  twice  that  of 
an  adult.  A  fever  will  raise  the  child's  metabolism 
rate  higher  still.  This  can  lead  to  tachypnea  (ab- 
normal rapidity  of  respiration)  and  tachycardia  (ah 
normal  rapidity  of  heart  action).  Tachypnea  con 
tributes  to  fluid  loss  in  children  whose  fluid  intake 
may  already  be  below  normal;  and  it  further  in- 
creases the  likelihood  of  dehydration.  A  temperature 
of  104°F.  or  above  should  always  be  reported  to  a 
physician.  If  the  fever  will  not  go  down,  if  the  child 
is  very  listless,  or  if  he  has  other  symptoms,  such 
as  a  sore  throat,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  or  a  cold,  a 
doctor  should  be  notified. 

Fever  can  also  cause  convulsions  in  children  be 
tween  the  ages  of  six  months  and  six  years,  pos 
sibly  because  their  central  nervous  systems  are  im 
mature.  These  febrile  seizures  usually  do  no  harm 
provided  they  are  not  prolonged.  Any  child  who  has 
a  history  of  febrile  seizures  should,  of  course,  re- 
ceive prompt  treatment  when  there  is  the  slightest 
sign  of  fever.  Treatment  of  fever  alone  does  not 
reduce  the  incidence  of  febrile  seizures.  Many  chil 
dren  with  febrile  convulsions  convulse  before  they 
the  recognized  as  febrile  and  more  than  80%  have 
seizures  within  twenty-four  hours  after  a  fever  be-- 
gins.  Investigations  of  febrile  seizures  have  found 
two  significant  risks  associated  with  febrile  seiz- 
ures :  (a)  a  30-40%  of  risk  of  recurrent  febrile 
seizures,  and  (b)  a  slightly  increased  risk  of  later 
epilepsy.  No  evidence  has  been  found  of  mental  or 
neurologic  impairment  due  to  febrile  seizures.  The 
only  intervention  that  has  been  shown  to  reduce  the 
occurrence  of  febrile  seizures  is  the  daily  admin- 
istration of  anticonvulsants;  but  no  evidence  indi- 
cates that  this  will  prevent  the  occurrence  of  later 
epilepsy. 

Based  on  what  we  know  about  fever,  certain 
recommendations  can  be  made. 

1.  Fever  alone  is  not  an  indication  for  treatment. 
Fever  serves  a  beneficial  physiologic  purpose  in  the 
body's  defense  against  disease. 

2.  Treatment  of  fever  is  unlikely  to  prevent  feb- 
rile seizures;  therefore,  fear  of  febrile  seizures 
should  not  be  a  primary  consideration  in  treatment 
decisions. 

3.  The  child's  clinical  presentation  is  a  more 
accurate  indication  of  disease  severity  than  is  the 
degree  of  fever. 


4.  The  most  effective  measures  for  reducing  fever 
of  infectious  illness  are  those  such  as  antipyretics 
that  alter  the  hypothalamic  temperature  control 
center. 

5.  For  conditions  in  which  altered  temperature 
control  center  is  not  the  problem,  heat  stroke,  hyper- 
throidism  or  aspirin  overdose,  antipyretics  are  in- 
effective and  should  not  be  used.  A  cool  environment, 
removal  of  clothing,  and  sponging  are  the  primary 
treatments. 

6.  While  fever  may  not  require  treatment,  as- 
sociated symptoms,  such  as  pain  and  malaise,  may. 

7.  Aspirin  is  not  recommended  when  viral  ill- 
nesses (especially  chicken  pox  and  influenza)   can- 

i  not  be  ruled  out. 

8.  Aspirin  and  acetominophen  may  be  used  in 
combination  (for  example,  in  combination  every  six 
hours,  or  alternately,  every  two  hours)   if  no  other 
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contraindications    exist     (aspirin    allergy    or    viral 
infection). 

9.  Sponging  with  tepid  water  may  be  used  alone 
or  in  combination  with  antipyretics  as  long  as 
shivering  does  not  result. 

10.  Fluids  should  be  encouraged  to  prevent  de- 
hydration due  to  fever. 

Rebecca  dinger,  RN 
School  Nurse  Supervisor 
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Do  you  wish  the  world  were  better? 

Let  me  tell  you  what  to  do. 
Set  a   watch   upon  your  actions, 

Keep  them  always  straight  and  true. 
Rid  your  mind  of  selfish  motives, 

Let  your  thoughts  be  clean  and  high. 
You  can  make  a   little  Eden 

Of  the  sphere  you  occupy. 

Do  you  wish  the  world  were  wiser? 

Well,  suppose  you  make  a  start, 
By   accumulating   wisdom 

In  the  scrapbook  of  your   heart; 
Do  not  waste  one  page  on  folly,- 

Live  to  learn,  and  learn  to  live. 
If  you  want  to  give  men  knowledge 

You  must  get  it.  ere  you  give. 

Do  you  wish  the  world  were  happy? 

Then    remember   day   by   day 
Just  to  scatter   seeds  of  kindness 

As  you   pass  along   the  way, 
For  the  pleasures  of  the  many 

May  be  ofttimes  traced   to  one. 
As  the  hand  that  plants  an  acorn 

Shelters  armies  from  the  sun. 
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Guilty  Send  Millions 

GUILTY  CONSCIENCES  have  netted  the  United 
States  treasury  $1,804,340.03  in  the  last  140 
years.  Generosity  also  prompts  some  Americans 
to  contribute  to  the  treasury.  Such  conscience- 
free  donors  have  mailed  in  an  additional  $34,- 
191,186.91  since  1862  just  because  they  wanted  to 
help  the  government. 

Contributors  to  the  treasury's  "conscience  fund" 
confess  they  have  defrauded  the  government  in 
some  way  and  usually  mail  in  small  sums.  The 
first  contribution,  a  $5  bill,  was  received  in  1811. 
The  next  payment  came  in  1827  and  have,  except 
for  1848,  continued  every  year  since. 

Contributors  rarely  identify  themselves  and 
many  quote  the  Bible.  Some  explain  they  stole 
supplies  from  the  armed  forces.  Others  forged 
unearned  government  pay  checks  to  themselves. 
Still  others  smuggled  goods  into  the  country  or 
evaded  income  taxes. 

The  smallest  contribution  was  2  cents  from  a 
woman  who  used  a  2-cent  stamp  twice.  The  larg- 
est single  payment,  $30,000  came  in  1916  from  a 
man  who  sent  the  treasury  several  payments 
totaling  $50,000  or  "four  times  the  sum  (he)  stole." 
He  explained  he  made  a  fourfold  repayment  be- 
cause the  Bible  said  that  was  the  way  to  atone 
for  a  theft. 

One  contribution  came  from  a  westerner  who 
sent  40  cents  with  the  message:  "When  I  was 
a  small  boy  of  about  12  years  of  age,  I  made  . . . 
four  counterfeit  dimes  and  passed  them  at  a  small 
cafe  for  hot  tamales  . . .  for  which  I  apologize." 

A  minister  sent  in  15  cents  because  the  "right- 
ful ownership  cannot  be  established." 

Another  man  wrote  that  after  a  Civil  war  battle 
he  found  a  mule  straying  near  the  battlefield.  He 
kept  the  mule  and  worked  it  on  his  farm  until  it 
died.  Many  years  later  he  mailed  the  treasury 
$100  to  quiet  his  conscience. 

This  year  the  treasury  received  a  $10  bill  with 
a  note: 

"Please  find  $10  for  payment  for  gasoline  I 
helped  take  from  a  CCC  tractor  back  in  1934." 

An  ex-GI  confessed  that  once  on  a  furlough 
he  took  home  two  sheets  and  a  pillow  case  "which 
I  can't  remember  returning."    He  sent  $8. 

An  airman  who  later  became  a  priest  sent  $156 
to  pay  for  a  box  of  razor  blades,  soap  and  shaving 
lotion  he  took  from  a  crate  of  government  supplies 
in  Karachi,  India,  during  the  war. 

Contributions  to  the  fund  swelled  after  the  war 
when  many  repented  their  war-time  misdemean- 
ors. On  the  other  hand,  voluntary  gifts  to  the 
government  soared  in  the  war  years. 

Many  Americans  too  old  to  fight  or  earning  a 
wage  too  small  to  be  taxed  sent  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  the  government  because  they  wanted 
to  help  defeat  the  axis  powers. 


As   my   life   today   has   been   determined 

by  the  way  I  lived  yesterday,  so  my  tomorrow 

is  being  determined  by  the  way  I  live  today. 

« 


If  No  Bird  Sang  Except  the 
Best 


Diamond  cuts  diamond,  and  one  hone  smooths 
a  second;  all  the  parts  of  intellect  are  whetstones 
to  each  other.  And  genius,  which  is  but  the  result 
of  their  mutual  sharpening,  is  character  too. — 
Cyrus  Augustus   Bartol. 

My  talents  may  not  be  so  rare, 

And   better  ones  found   anywhere; 

But  bird   songs  would   not  have   much   zest 

"If  no  birds  sang  except  the   best." 

No   sense   of   meter   for   a   test, 
Deciding  which  of  them  is  best; 
No    thought    about    their    breath    control 
Can    mar   their   efforts,   as  a   whole. 

It's  natural   for  the   birds  to   sing, 
Their  voices  on  the  air  they  fling. 
So  why  should   I   not  with  the  rest 
Use   talents,   though   not  of  the   best? 

When  from  the  heart  it  comes  sincere. 
It's  bound  to  have  a  note  of  cheer; 
And    blends   with   others   God    has   blest, 
Without  much  thought  of  which  is  best. 

So  we  might  learn  from  birds  on  wing. 
That  all  who  wish   may   chirp   and   sing; 
For  there  would   be   no   real   song   fest 
"If   no   birds   sang   except  the   best." 


On  Time 


THE  WORLD'S  most  accurate  clock  (it  will 
lose  only  one  second  in  1,000  years)  has  cul- 
minated the  life-work  of  a  Danish  astro-mechanic. 

Seven  feet  high,  the  clock  has  10  faces  to  mark 
the  day,  month  and  positions  of  the  sun  and  all 
planets.  It  will  also  show  the  time  and  place  of 
future  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  fore- 
tell the  day  on  which  any  date  in  the  next  400 
years  will  fall. 

The  slowest  wheel  in  the  clock  will  turn  once 
in  only  25,000  years. 

This  clock  is  not  for  sale. 
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It's   Still    Debated 

THAT  fish  is  an  especially  good  food  for  de- 
veloping the  brain  is  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread of  all  popular  notions  about  diet. 

But  it  is  not  borne  out  by  any  scientific  infor- 
mation available. 

Science  does  not  recognize  any  one  food  as  bet- 
ter for  the  brain  than  any  other. 

What  is  good  for  the  well  being  of  the  whole 
body  is  also  good  for  the  brain. 

Louis  Agassiz,  the  famous  naturalist,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  belief  that  fish  is  a  brain 
food. 

During  the  19th  century  Jacob  Molenschott, 
Ludwig  Buchner  and  other  German  scientists  who 
sought  to  explain  all  energy  in  terms  of  matter 
popularized  the  saying,  "No  phosphorus,  no 
thought." 

All  mental  processes  they  supposed,  were  moti- 
vated by  this  one  vital  element. 

The  French  chemist,  Jean  Dumas,  established 
the  fact  that  fish  are  particularly  rich  in  phos- 
phorous. 

Agassiz,  an  authority  on  fishes,  put  these  two 
ideas  together  and  suggested  that  eating  fish 
might  be  good  for  developing  the  brain. 

But  the  flaw  in  Agassiz's  inference  lies  in  the 
weakness  of  one  of  his  premises. 

Phosphorous  is  no  more  essential  to  thinking 
than  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  elements  in  the 
human  body. 

The  German  scientists  might  have  stated  with 
an  equal  degree  of  truth  that  there  is  no  think- 
ing without  calcium,  sulphur,  iron,  nitrogen,  etc. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  human  brain  attains 
almost  its  full  adult  size  during  the  child's  first  six 
years  and  during  the  time  when  milk  is  one  of 
the  chief  articles  of  its  diet. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  why  fish  is 
considered  a  good  brain  food. 

Fish  is  lighter  and  more  easily  digested  than 
most  of  the  flesh  meats. 

Therefore  it  is  a  suitable  and  desirable  food  for 
so-called  brain-workers  or  for  persons  engaged  in 
pursuits  involving  little  physical  exertion  and 
much  mental  labor. 

Which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  fish  con- 
tains no  elements  especially  adapted  to  the  build- 
ing or  renovating  of  the  brain,  but  it  does  con- 
tain in  a  lesser  degree  than  meat  those  food  ele- 
ments that  require  considerable  physical  exercise 
for  their  assimilation. 

This  fact  undoubtedly  confirmed  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  the  association  of  fish  with  intellectual 
development. 


Life  is  a  place  of  service,  and  in  that  service 
one  may  suffer  much,  but  more  often  experience  a 
great  deal  of  joy.  That  joy  can  be  real  only  if 
people  have  a  definite  object  in  life  aside  from 
themselves  and  their  personal  happiness. — Tolstoi. 

What  a  man  won't  do  is  the  best 
measure  of  his  character. 


The    New    Road 

Get  out  of  the  old  habits;  put  on  new  life; 
make  up  your  mind  that  what  anybody  else 
can  do,  you  can  do. 

There  isn't  any  one  who  cannot  improve 
his  business  fifty  per  cent  if  he  thinks  along 
the  right  lines  and  carries  into  action  the  new 
things  he  thinks  about. 

It  isn't  what  we  hear  that  counts,  it  is  what 
we  remember  and  use.  Take  this  home  to 
yourself.  Don't  say  you  are  doing  everything 
that  can  be  done.  Not  one  of  us  is  doing 
that.  I  don't  care  how  efficient  a  man  may 
be,  no  man  is  a  hundred  per  cent  efficient.  If 
you  go  away  regularly  somewhere  and  think 
for  half  a  day  about  how  to  improve  your  busi- 
ness, and  then  write  down  the  things  as  they 
come  to  you,  you  can  be  sure  that  your  busi- 
ness will  increase  fifty  per  cent  within  six  or 
eight  months. 


Facts   About    Ears 

PECULIAR  shapes  of  ears  are  inherited  from 
one  generation  to  another  on  the  male  side. 

Ezechiel  Eads,  of  Athens,  New  York,  was  born 
minus  any  ears.  He  had  absolutely  no  trace  of 
ears  or  any  holes  where  the  ears  should  have  been. 
By  opening  his  mouth  wide  he  was  able  to  hear. 
He  died  in  1884. 

Large  ears  show  a  capability  with  respect  to 
big  things;  small  ones  a  love  of  detail.  If  the 
lobes  are  heavy  it  indicates  great  vitality. 

No  person  has  a  set  of  ears  which  are  perfectly 
matched.  They  not  only  differ  in  size  but  also  in 
shape. 

Ears  go  on  growing  all  through  life.  It  is  said 
that  if  a  person  could  live  1,000  years  he  or  she 
would  have  ears  like  an  elephant. 

In  the  case  of  a  loud  explosion  the  ear-drum 
is  sometimes  spit.  Nature,  however,  usually  heals 
it  within  a  short  time. 

A  person  whose  ears  are  set  low  on  his  head 
is  a  potentially  dangerous  automobile  driver,  ac- 
cording to  a  theory  recently  checked  up. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  Court  of 
Napoleon  III  was  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  who 
could  move  her  ears  at  will  and  turn  them  inside 
out.  The  Emperor  would  hasten  to  the  Salon  when 
informed  that  his  wife  was  performing. 

No  one  has  the  ability  to  hear  all  the  tones  of 
a  symphony  orchestra. 

o 

Rose  Fever  is  not  caused  by  roses.  The  real 
cause  is  the  pollen  from  certain  grasses  which 
appear  in  the  spring. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH   —   AUGUST-SEPTEMBER,   1986  SUBMITTED   BY  TEACHERS 


APPRECIATIVENESS    Joseph   Farlow 

(recognizes  a  favor  and  shows  gratitude  for  it) 


COOPERATION  Noel    Bourgeois 

(tries  to  work  well  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all) 


COURTESY  Noel   Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 


FRIENDLINESS Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  children,  staff  and  visitors) 


GENEROSITY  Damaris   Williams 

(shares  what  he  has  with  others) 


APPLICATION  Jacqueline  Andonian 

(makes  practical  use  of  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  learned) 


CLEANLINESS    Damaris   Williams 

(is  clean  in  speech,  person  and  property) 


HONESTY Allison  Ford 

(tries  to  be  truthful  at  all  times) 


PERSEVERANCE   Damaris  Williams 

(persists  in  attempt  to  surmount  obstacles  and  solve  problems) 


PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Jonathan  Echorst 

(makes  others  at  ease  and  happy  by  his  own  cheerfulness) 


PURPOSEFULNESS  Ginger  Miller 

(has  a  definite  goal  in  mind  and  works  to  attain  it) 


HELPFULNESS   Joseph    Farlow 

(goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  others) 
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ASMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition   by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to   our  work   and   to   inform 

our    many    beneficent    friends    of    what    the    school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

The  cover  picture  was  taken  at  the  workshop  of 
the  Chester  County  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
Coatesville.  Several  of  our  pupils  go  there  weekly 
for  instruction  and  for  on-the-job  training. 

The  particular  picture  shows  some  of  the  pupils 
who  are  being  instructed  in  matching,  labeling,  and 
stacking  oven  mitts. 

The  finished  materials  are  further  processed 
within  the  workshop  before  shipment  to  stores  in 
the  area. 

The  pupils  learn  that  they  are  part  of  the  total 
process  of  separation  for  marketing. 


Swimming 

I   go    swimming.    I  go   to   the   pool.  I   have    fun 
swimming. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


Home  and  Camp 

I  watched  soap  operas  on  TV — "All  My  Children," 
"One  Life  To  Live,"  and  "General  Hospital." 

I  played  ball  at  camp.  We  had  music.  We  jumped 
up  and  down  and  ran  around.  We  made  cookies.  We 
ate  bread  and  butter,  spaghetti,  pudding,  apple 
sauce,  bananas  and  oranges. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 
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Camp 

I  like  camp.  I  played  with   "Big  Bird."  We  ate 
French  fries,  pretzels  and  drank  juice. 

Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 


My  Summer 

At  home  I  ate  jello,  bananas,  rice  bread,   spa- 
ghetti and  meatballs  and  corn  bread. 

I  danced  and  met  new  friends.  I  went  on  a  trip 
on  a  bus.  I  had  fun. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 


Summer  Fun 

I  watched  "Sesame  Street"  on  TV.  I  went  swim-L 
ming.  I  played  with  toys. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 


Summertime 

I  was  on  TV  on  Friday,  August  8,  1986  in  Alex- 
andria, KAL  TV,  Channel  5  for  the  Special  Olympics 
I  played  the  piano.  I  played  the  songs  "Give  Me  A 
Chance"  and  "Sweet  Georgia  Brown."  I  played  some 
more  while  the  taping  was  done. 

Later  my  mother  and  I  stopped  at  a  Piccadilly 
and  had  seafood  salad,  jello,  and  milk.  Then  we 
went  home. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


My  Summer  Vacation 

At  home,  I  went  swimming  in  my  pool. 

I  got  up  at  six  and  tape  recorded  "Bugs  Bunny,' 
"He-Man,"  "Gobots,"  "Jetsons,"  "Scooby  Doobj 
Doo,"  "Gumby"  and  "The  Partridge  Family."  I  also 
watched  "Family  Ties.'  My  favorite  show  is  "Th< 
Partridge  Family." 

I  went  to  the  dentist  and  then  went  out  fo) 
breakfast.  I  had  oatmeal,  raisins,  honey,  a  watei 
bagel,  and  tea.  I  also  saw  Dr.  Freedman  who  gav-t 
me  a  physical  and  I  was  fine. 

I  went  to  Ocean  City  and  walked  on  the  board 
walk  with  Daddy.  I  went  to  see  my  godparents  h 
New  Jersey. 

On  Labor  Day  I  went  to  the  park,  watched  th 
ducks  and  walked  around.  I  am  happy  to  be  baa 
at  school. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

October's  "bright  blue  weather"  sees  our  pupils 
fully  back  in  the  swing  of  things  and  contentedly 
following  their  rounds  of  classes  and  activities. 

For  some  months,  the  school  has  been  actually 
pursuing  a  course  to  receive  approval  for  its  much 
desired  residence  and  program  for  multi-handi- 
capped blind  individuals  who  are  beyond  school  age. 
Much  has  been  accomplished,  some  more  remains  to 
be  accomplished — by  way  of  renovations  to  perti- 
nent buildings.  Renovations  are  always  costly.  We 
shall  be  looking  to  friends  of  the  school  to  help  us 
effect  the  renovations. 

We  receive  many  requests  from  parents  of  our 
pupils  in  regard  to  a  residence  and  program  for 
their  adult  children.  We  shall  be  only  too  glad  to 
be  able  to  announce  when  all  is  in  readiness. 

Anna  C.  Perrry, 
Executive  Director 


TEACHING  THE  SELF-HELP  SKILL 
OF  FEEDING 

Feeding  problems  in  handicapped  children,  like 
most  other  problems  with  the  handicapped,  seldom 
have  a  single  cause.  They  are  usually  a  combination 
of  anatomical,  developmental,  and  behavior  com- 
ponents; and,  as  such,  require  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Anatomically,  handicapped  children  often  have 
structural  defects  in  oral  musculature  which  ac- 
counts for  problems  in  lip  closure,  lip  and  tongue 
I"  movement,  and  in  swallowing.  Children  with  multi- 
ple handicaps  often  have  internal  or  external  ab- 
normalities which  can  affect  the  ability  to  eat.  They 
are  not  able  to  grasp  utensils  or  they  may  have 
problems  in  visual-motor  coordination;  and  are  not 
.able  to  scoop  nor  move  the  utensil  to  the  mouth. 
IMedically,  if  a  child  has  any  food  allergies  it  will 
necessarily  affect  the  types  of  food  that  can  be  pre- 
sented. Some  feeding  problems  may  also  be  a  func- 
jtion  of  oral  pathology.  Children  who  are  receiving 
medication  for  control  of  seizures,  frequently  have 
oral  hypersensitivity  to  taste,  texture,  and  tempera- 
ture (as  a  result  of  hypertrophied  gums).  In  addi- 
tion, children  with  severely  hypertrophied  gums 
often  have  difficulty  chewing  anything  but  semi- 
solid foods. 

Developmentally,  if  a  child  had  difficulty  with 
ating  in  the  newborn  or  early  infancy  period,  the 
nother  probably  did  not  introduce  new  foods  be- 
cause she  feared  choking  or  she  may  have  assumed 
that  the  child  would  be  unable  to  eat  those  foods, 
n  this  manner,  many  children  are  fed  infant-like 
'oods  long  past  the  period  in  which  a  mother  would 
lormally  have  introduced  other  foods.  If  a  child  is 
•everely/profoundly  handicapped,  a  similar  situa- 
ion  often  occurs.  Because  the  child  is  not  able  to 
lemonstrate  gross  motor,  cognitive,  nor  language 
kills,  he/she  is  treated  as  an  infant.  Prolonged 
nfancy  can  cause  a  child  to  demonstrate  infant-like 
ehaviors  in  all  areas,  not  only  in  eating.  Develop- 
lentally,    in    some    handicapped    children,    the    gag 


reflex  never  becomes  "normalized."  The  gag  reflex 
is  an  essential  life  reflex  which  is  present  at  birth 
and  throughout  life.  At  birth,  the  reflex  response 
is  strong  and  easily  elicited  if  a  child  is  stimu- 
lated in  the  front  of  the  mouth.  As  the  child  de- 
velops and  experiences  different  substances  in  his/ 
her  mouth,  the  reflex  decreases.  By  adulthood,  the 
reflex  is  not  activated  unless  food  gets  stuck  in  the 
throat  or  liquid  goes  "down  the  wrong  pipe."  Some 
handicapped  children,  long  past  the  infancy  period, 
continue  to  exhibit  a  strong  reflex  whenever  food 
is  introduced  into  the  mouth. 

Behaviorally,  a  child  may  exhibit  any  number  of 
problems,  e.g.,  out-of-seat,  throwing  food  or  uten- 
sils, eating  with  the  fingers,  screaming,  etc.,  which 
interfere  with  the  development  of  appropriate  re- 
sponses necessary  to  acquire  eating,  drinking,  and 
self-feeding  skills. 

In  dealing  with  feeding  problems  that  are  ana- 
tomically and/or  developmentally  based,  the  teacher 
should  seek  medical  approval  before  programming 
and  also  seek  the  consultant  services  of  an  occupa- 
t;onal,  physical,  or  speech  therapist.  A  therapist's 
training  in  this  area,  especially  an  occupational 
therapist,  is  usually  extensive;  and  a  child  with 
feeding  problems  may  need  to  have  designed  an 
oral-motor  facilitation  program  to  aid  in  remedia- 
tion. 

There  are,  however,  some  general  observations 
about  oral  pathology  and  some  techniques  that  the 
■classroom  teacher  can  use  to  detect  and  assist  those 
children  in  his/her  class — children  who  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  problems  in  feeding.  If  a  child's 
general  muscle  tone  is  hypertonus  (too  much  tone 
or  stiff)  the  child  will  probably  have  limited  jaw 
movement  and  difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth.  When 
eating,  with  the  mouth  open,  he/she  will  usually 
tongue  thrust  (stick  out  the  tongue),  have  diffi- 
culty obtaining  food  from  the  spoon,  and  have  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  When  anyone  is  nervous  or 
upset,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  swallow  food. 
Children  who  are  hypertonic  often  exhibit  oral 
hypersensitivity.  They  dislike  or  reject  any  stimuli 
in  and  around  the  mouth. 

With  these  types  of  children  there  are  some 
simple  theraputic  techniques  that  the  teacher  can 
use  before  feeding  in  order  to  decrease  oral  sensi- 
tivity and  increase  success  in  feeding.  The  following 
activities  should  be  used  only  with  the  approval  of 
a  physician,  occupational,  or  speech  therapist.  By 
using  a  vibrator,  or  the  hand  covered  with  a  terry- 
cloth  wash  cloth,  firm  pressure  can  be  applied 
around  the  face  and  on  the  outside  of  the  mouth. 
The  next  move  is  to  firmly  rub  the  outer  teeth  and 
gums,  using  a  tongue  depressor  or  toy,  never  the 
hands  nor  fingers.  Due  to  the  oral  hypersensitivity 
these  children  do  have  a  tendency  to  bite!  The  fol- 
lowing move  is  to  place  objects  inside  the  mouth 
that  touch  the  inside  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  then 
touch  the  gums.  If  a  child  has  hypertrophied  gums 
the  use  of  a  Q-tip  is  often  a  good  tool  with  which 
to  apply  pressure  to  the  gums.  The  entire  procedure 
should  be  repeated  but  with  decreasing  the  pressure 
to  a  lighter  touch.  These  procedures  are  used  to 
prepare  a  child  to  accept  a  spoon  into  his/her  mouth. 
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For  children  who  are  hypertonic  and  have  an  ex- 
tended gag  reflex  there  is  a  technique  to  decrease 
the  reflex,  called  "tongue  walking."  This  procedure 
should  only  be  done  by  a  therapist  because  location 
and  types  of  pressure  must  be  monitored  closely. 

Positioning  of  a  child  during  stimulation  is  im- 
portant. If  possible,  the  child  should  sit  in  the  teach- 
er's lap,  so  that  head  and  body  alignment  needed 
for  eating  may  be  established  and  maintained.  If 
the  child  reacts  violently  to  the  oral  stimulation, 
he/she  may  have  to  lie  down  on  a  mat,  or  have  an 
aide  hold  the  child  in  his/her  lap  while  stimulation 
is  applied. 

If  a  child's  muscle  tone  is  hypotonus  (too  little 
tone  or  floppy)  he/she  will  have  difficulty  perform- 
ing all  the  movements  requiring  control.  The  mouth 
is  likely  to  hang  open  because  of  gravity  and  he/she 
will  have  difficulty  coordinating  the  oral  muscula- 
ture to  swallow,  chew,  and  take  in  liquids.  Food  or 
liquid  when  placed  in  the  mouth  usually  just  falls 
out.  Children  who  are  hypotonic  often  exhibit  oral 
hyposensitivity.  This  condition  requires  guidance 
from  a  physician,  occupational,  or  physical  thera- 
pist. Oral  hyposensitivity  is  very  often  due  to  se- 
vere neurological  dysfunction ;  therefore  assessment 
is  needed  in  order  to  determine  what  types  and 
amounts  of  stimulation  will  generate  a  response. 
Techniques  for  reducing  oral  hyposensitivity  are 
designed  to  build  control  and  require  constant  moni- 
toring to  determine  effectiveness.  These  children 
frequently  do  not  exhibit  a  gag  reflex;  hence  ex- 
treme care  must  be  given  in  feeding  so  that  they 
do  not  asphxiate  on  food. 

To  help  build  oral/motor  conrtol,  ice  may  be 
placed  on  the  lips  in  order  to  establish  lip  move- 
ment and  puckering.  To  facilitate  lip  awareness  and 
movement,  the  teacher  should  use  his/her  hands/ 
fingers  to  push  upward  on  the  upper  lip  and  push 
outward  on  the  sides  of  the  mouth.  The  use  of  slight 
downward  stroking  pressure,  either  with  the  fingers 
or  with  a  vibrator  will  help  in  swallowing;  and  a 
squirt  bottle  may  also  be  used  for  swallowing  and 
lip  closure.  Children  who  are  hypotonic  frequently 
drool.  When  drinking,  the  use  of  a  straw  is  an  ef- 
fective technique  to  develop  lip  closure  and  suck- 
ing/swallowing behaviors  in  droolers. 

The  theraputic  techniques  discussed  above  need 
to  be  administered  at  least  once  a  day  and  should 
be  done  immediately  before  a  child's  scheduled  meals. 
Programming  for  anatomical  and  developmental 
feeding  problems  frequently  needs  to  be  done  for 
many  months;  and,  with  some  severely  involved 
children,  may  need  to  be  done  for  several  years. 
There  is  some  adaptive  equipment  that  can  be  uti- 
lized with  these  types  of  children — techniques  that 
will  increase  success  in  feeding,  e.g.,  latex  covered 
spoons,  infant  spoons,  swivel  spoons,  bent  handle 
spoons,  built-up  handle,  cuffs,  special  bowls,  plates, 
and  cups. 

The  final  section  on  feeding  will  deal  with  be- 
havioral problems  and  an  on-going  program  we  are 
using  at  Royer-Greaves  in  order  to  develop  self- 
control  in  feeding  and  the  establishment  of  socially 
acceptable  table  manners. 
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Since  food  is  such  a  strong  "primary  reinforcer, 
few  children  will  indefinitely  refuse  to  eat;  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  do  eat  is  often  a  major  con- 
cern. Oral-motor  facilitation  helps  to  remediate  ana- 
tomical and  developmental  problems  before  the  child 
sits  down  to  eat;  but  once  seated,  behavioral  tech- 
niques can  be  utilized  to  establish  and  maintain 
socially  acceptable  feeding  skills.  When  using  be- 
havioral techniques  in  programming  for  feeding  it 
is  important  to  establish  stimulus  conrtol,  to  set 
objective  and  realistic  goals  for  the  child,  to  use 
appropriate  shaping  and  reinforcement  strategies,  toi 
keep  on-going  data,  and  to  realize  the  need  to  fade 
individual  stimulus  control  and  to  build  environ- 
mental control.  The  fading  of  individual  stimulus 
control  is  an  important  factor  because  most  chil- 
dren and  adults  eat  in  group  situations,  e.g.,  dining 
table,  restaurants,  cafeterias,  fast  food  shops,  etc. 
If  our  ultimate  goal  in  all  areas  of  programming  is 
the  establishment  of  the  most  normal  behavior  pos- 
sible, we  must  condition  the  handicapped  to  respond 
to  normal  environmental   controls. 

The  program  we  are  using  at  Royer-Greaves  was 
designed  to  establish  and  maintain  socially  accept- 
able table  manners  and  control  in  self-feeding  in  a 
blind,  profoundly  retarded  female.  The  subject  ol 
the  program,  Alice,  was  enrolled  at  Royer-Greaves 
on  September  10.  1981.  She  is  twenty-one  years  ok 
and  previously  was  a  resident  in  a  large  facility 
When  first  observed  at  the  dining  table  Alice 
crammed  food  into  her  mouth,  spilled  food  on  th^ 
table,  could  use  a  spoon  but  ate  with  her  fingers 
stole  food  from  others,  and  drank  without  swallow] 
ing.  She  finished  her  entire  meal  within  two  minutesf 

The  objectives  for  the  feeding  program  were 

1.  to  decrease  rate  of  consuming  food 

2.  to  establish  consistent  use  of  table  utensil 

3.  to  decrease  spilling 

4.  to  decrease  stealing 

5.  to  determine  if  there  were  a  gag  reflex 

The  initial  step  in  the  program  was  the  establish 

ment  of  stimulus  control. 

"A    stimulus    exerts    control    over    behavh 
whenever  rates  or  probabilities  of  respondi 
vary  as  a  function  of  the  absence  or  present, 
of  the  stimuls  in  the  environment."  (White) 

In  this  case  the  stimulus  control  was  to  be  the  pre 
ence  of  the  trainer  seated  next  to  Alice  at  the  tablj 
Many   behaviorists    state   that   it   is    easier  to   g 
stimulus  control  if  the  trainer  and  subject  can 
placed  in  an  isolated  environment.  This  works  ve 
well  with  many  behaviors,  e.g.,  self-stimulating  on 
that  are  exhibited  in   a  variety  of   settings.   Wh 
teaching  a  skill  that  one  wants  to  occur  in  a  specii 
setting,  e.g.,  appropriate  eating  in  the  dining  roc 
with  a  group,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  work  in  t 
naturally  occurring  setting.  It  may  take  longer 
establish  stimulus  control  but  one  does  not  encount 
the  problem  of  transferring  the  behavior  to  a  W 
setting  and  it  is  often  easier  to  introduce  new  in< 
viduals  to  act  as  stimulus  controls  when  the  traiij 
begins  to  fade  his/her  control. 

The  intervention  strategies  for  the  program  weij 
to  slow  down  rate  of  consumption  by  placing  onl; 
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few  spoonfuls  of  food  in  the  scoop  dish  at  one  time 
!  and  having  Alice  place  her  hands  in  her  lap  ten 
to  fifteen  seconds  after  taking  two  spoonfuls,  and  by 
breaking  her  sandwich  into  small  pieces;  restrain- 
ing her  hand/arm  when  she  attempted  to  eat  with 
her  fingers  and  removing  her  completely  from  the 
dining  room  if  she  stole;  immediately  removing  any 
food  spilled  from  the  dish  onto  the  table,  covering  it 
with  a  paper  napkin;  and  testing  to  determine  if 
there  were  a  gag  reflex. 

The  first  test  for  the  gag  reflex  was  to  have  Alice 
drink  from  a  glass  while  the  nasal  air  passages 
were  closed  off.  She  was  able  to  do  this  easily.  Next, 
we  had  her  attempt  to  drink  through  a  straw,  which 
she  could  do.  This  contradicted  the  test.  After  closer 
observation  it  was  realized  that  she  was  using  her 
buccinator  muscles  and  not  true  sucking  action 
with  the  tongue  and  lips,  hence,  there  was  no  gag 
reflex.  With  no  gag  reflex  it  was  even  more  impor- 
tant to  control  her  eating  so  she  would  not  choke. 

In  the  first  week  of  the  program,  stimulus  control 
was  established  but  Alice  required  much  physical 
prompting  in  order  to  place  her  hands  in  her  lap 
after  taking  two  spoonfuls.  She  spilled  food  on  the 
table  because  she  flicked  the  utensil  outward  and 
scooped  quickly.  Any  food  spilled  on  the  table  was 
immediately  covered  and  removed.  Initially,  she  at- 
tempted to  grab  the  spilled  food  and  required  re- 
straint to  stop  this  behavior.  She  made  only  minimal 
attempts  to  take  food  from  the  dish  with  her  fingers 
and  responded  well  to  the  command,  "Use  the 
spoon,  Alice."  At  first  only  two  pieces  of  bread 
were  placed  on  the  table  at  a  time  and  Alice  often 
attempted  to  grab  both.  Since  she  did  not  exhibit 
a  gag  reflex,  only  small  amounts  of  milk  were  placed 
in  the  glass  at  any  one  time.  It  was  hoped  that  by 
using  this  method  she  would  become  conditioned  to 
taking  only  small  amounts  of  liquid  when  drinking. 

In  the  second  week,  more  food  was  introduced 
into  the  scoop  dish  and  Alice  began  to  respond  to 
verbal  prompting;  but  still  required  fairly  consist- 
ent physical  prompting  to  return  her  hands  to  her 
lap.  Spilling  had  decreased  and  she  did  not  try  to 
retrieve  the  spilled  food  as  often  as  in  the  first 
week.  Four,  to  five  pieces  of  bread  were  now  placed 
on  the  tabel  and  she  was  responding  more  consist- 
ently to  the  command,  "Take  one."  Alice  had  not 
attempted  to  steal  food  from  others ;  but  once,  when 
excused  from  the  table,  ran  to  another  table  to  look 
for  scraps.  The  same  procedure  for  drinking  was 
ollowed  as  in  the  first  week. 

In  the  third  week  the  data  indicated  that  Alice 
was  requiring  less  physical  prompting,  although 
when  physically  prompted,  she  did  seem  to  get 
hooked"  on  the  prompt,  e.g.,  10/1/81  —  vp  /  np  / 
'P  /  vp  /  vp  /  pp  /  vp  /  pp  /  pp  /  pp  /  pp  /  vp  / 
vp  /  vp  /  vp  /  vp  /  vp.  Almost  half  of  the  food  was 
now  introduced  into  the  scoop  dish  and  all  the  bread 
broken  into  pieces  and  placed  on  the  table.  The 
drinking  procedure  was  changed  to  the  use  of  a 
'spout  cup"  which  limits  the  amount  of  liquid  dis- 
oensed. 

As  the  program  progressed,  the  need  for  physical 
prompting  decreased  and  on  occasion,  Alice  inde- 
pendently exhibited  the  appropriate  responses,  e.g., 
LO/12/81  —  np  /  vp  /  np  /np  /  vp  /  vp  /  vp  /  vp  / 
HP  /  vp  /  np  /  np  /  vp 


10/13/81  —  np  /  np  /  vp  /  vp  /  np  /  vp  /  vp  /  vp  / 
vp  /  vp  /  vp  /  vp  /np 

10/14/81  —  vp  /  np  /vp  10/14/81  —  vp  /  np  /  vp  / 
vp  /  np  /  np  /  vp  /  np 

After  the  fourth  week  of  programming  the  stim- 
ulus control  was  changed  by  substituting  trainers; 
and  Alice  no  longer  requires  someone  seated  next 
to  her  at  the  table.  The  teacher  and  aide  are  able  to 
maintain  control  by  being  in  the  general  area  of 
Alice's  assigned  seat.  Alice,  however,  has  not  trans- 
ferred the  behavior  to  the  other  meals  (breakfast  and 
supper) ;  hence  the  next  phase  of  the  program  will 
be  the  establishment  of  conrtol  at  these  meal  times. 

Patricia  S.  LaMonica, 
Education  Coordinator 
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My  Summer 


I  watched  "GI  Joe,"  "Smurfs,"  "Scooby  Dooby 
Doo"  and  "The  Jetsons"  on  TV.  I  went  to  Wildwood. 
I  swam  in  the  ocean.  I  ate  pizza.  It  was  very  good. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Summer  Time 

I  went  for  a  ride  in  Mom's  oar.  I  went  for  a  pony 
ride.  I  watched  TV. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil. 
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Happiness 

A  selfish  person  can  be  happy  in  the 
world.  An  unselfish  person  will  always 
be  happy.  There  is  no  happiness  so 
complete  as  that  which  comes  to  you 
when  you  have  done  something  worth 
while  in  helping  someone  by  act,  ex- 
ample, or  inspiration. 
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Four  Great  Physicians 

HEALTH  to  the  average  man  is  unimportant 
until  he  begins  to  lose  it. 

Few  realize  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
asset  without  which  countless  other  assets  are 
valueless. 

In  the  life  of  business,  proper  accounting  is 
made  for  depreciation.  Certain  sums  are  charged 
off  annually  to  be  set  aside  in  a  reserve  account 
as  a  kind  of  hedge  against  the  wearing  out  of 
machinery  and  equipment. 

To  let  the  natural  process  of  rebuilding  the  cells 
of  the  body  take  place,  it  is  necessary  to  assist 
nature  in  every  way  possible. 

Once  a  world  famous  physician  was  on  his 
death  bed,  so  the  story  is  told.  He  had  served  this 
world  long  and  well  and  was  about  to  pass  to  the 
Great  Beyond.  He  called  his  close  fellow  physi- 
cians to  his  bedside.  These  physicians  thought  that 
perhaps  he  would  pass  along  his  secrets,  his  pecu- 
liar knowledge  that  would  in  turn  help  them  to 
advance  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

"There  are  four  great  physicians,"  he  began. 
His  fellows  thought  that  he  was  to  name  his  suc- 
cessors. 

"These  four  great  physicians  can  do  more  to 
rebuild  the  health  of  the  world  than  all  others. 
They  are  Fresh  Air,  Good  Food,  Pure  Water  and 
Exercise." 

Before  the  body  begins  to  break,  if  we  but 
budget  our  living  so  that  nothing  is  done  to  ex- 
cess and  so  that  these  four  great  natural  physi- 
cians can  serve  constantly,  the  chances  are  ex- 
ceedingly great  that  we  shall  live  long,  happily 
and  usefully. 


The  Braille  System 

THERE  lived  a  harness-maker  in  the  little 
French  village  of  Coup-Vray,  near  Paris.  He 
had  a  small  son  named  Louis.  One  day  Louis  was 
playing  on  the  work  bench  and  picked  up  an 
awl.  It  slipped  from  his  hand  and  stuck  into  one 
of  his  eyeballs.  Before  long  Louis  became  blind  in 
both  eyes. 

When  Louis  became  old  enough,  he  was  sent 
to  a  blind  school  in  Paris  to  study  music.  While 
trying  to  create  musical  signs  that  could  be  read 
by  blind  people,  it  occurred  to  him  that  perfor- 
ated dots  in  paper  could  be  used  for  blind  people 
to  read  anything.  Louis  figured  out  that  it  re- 
quired only  six  dots  to  represent  all  the  letters 
or  words  in  the  alphabet,  and  the  finger  could 
easily  feel  such  a  small  group  of  dots. 

And  so  the  Braille  alphabet  for  the  blind  was 
created,  and  the  blind  boy  who  did  this  was  Louis 
Braille. 


Action  may  not  always  bring  happiness;   but 
there  is  no  happiness  without  action. 
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Why  should  any  man  who  refuses  to 
work  strenuously  to  meet  his  wants 
evnort  t0  escape  want? 


AND 
NICKNAMES 
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TUIJ  TOWN    WA$    NAMED   APTER  IT  WAJ 
OURNED    BV  THE    INDIAN*  IN   IT7I.    THE   NAME 
JS  A  CORRUPTION   OP  "BURNED  TOWN/" 


Try  These  Riddles 

What  is  a  put-up  job?   The  paper  on  the  wall. 

Why  does  a  gate-keeper  punch  a  hole  in  your 
ticket?   To  let  you  through. 

What  does  everybody  give  and  few  take?  Ad- 
vice. 

What  is  everybody  doing  at  the  same  time? 
Growing  older. 

When  is  water  like  a  tiger?  When  it  makes  a 
spring. 

Why  is  a  crash  of  thunder  like  a  jeweler?  Be- 
cause both  make  the  ear  ring  (ear-ring). 

Why  should  a  man  always  wear  a  watch  wher 
he  travels  in  the  desert?  Because  every  watch  haj 
a  spring  in  it. 

Why  is  a  newspaper  like  an  army?  Because  il 
has  leaders,  columns  and  reviews. 

What  has  an  arm,  but  doesn't  hug  you?  £ 
chair. 

When  is  butter  like  Irish  children?  When  ] 
is  little  pats. 

What  might  the  man  who  raises  and  lower; 
the  windows  in  a  bank  be  called?   The  draft  clerk 

o 


In  sitting,  as  well  as  in  standing,  erect  posture 
has  been  found  to  be  a  much  more  importan 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  good  health  tha 
is  generally  supposed. 

o 

A  new  chemical  product  which  termites  ard 
said  to  find  most  objectionable  is  "santophen  2l|| 
pentachlorophenol" 
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Who  Says, 
"What's  the  Use?" 

A  young  man  ran  for  the  legislature  of 
Illinois,  and  was  badly  swamped. 

He  next  entered  business,  failed,  and 
spent  seventeen  years  of  his  life  paying  up 
the  debts  of  a  worthless  partner. 

He  was  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young 
woman  to  whom  he  became  engaged — then 
she  died. 

Entering  politics  again,  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress, and  was  badly  defeated.  He  then 
tried  to  get  an  appointment  to  the  United 
States  land  office,  but  failed. 

He  became  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  senate  and  was  badly  defeated. 

Then  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  vice 
presidency,  and  was  once  more  defeated. 

One  failure  after  another — bad  failures 
— great  setbacks.  Then  he  became  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  America — Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Who  says,  "Oh,  what's  the  use?" 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH    —   OCTOBER,    1986  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


DAILY  LIVING  SKILLS  Mary  Perna 

(toward  independence  in  self-care) 


LISTENING    SKILLS    Jacqueline    Andonian 

(toward  understanding  of  information) 


SPEECH   AND   LANGUAGE   SKILLS  Manny   Ortiz 

(toward  clear  speech  and  the  use  of  good  English  or 
toward  the  understanding  and  use  of  sign  language) 


ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY  Maurice  Williams 

(toward  knowing  where  one  is  indoors  and  outdoors  and 
toward  independent  travel  indoors  and  outdoors.) 


SOCIALIZATION  Maurice  Williams 

(toward  adjustment  and  relationships  to  group) 


RECREATION  Ginger  Miller 

(toward  developing  interest  in  leisure  time  activities) 


PARTICIPATION    Jonathan    Echorst 

(takes  part  in  class  and  extra  curricula  activities) 


RESPECTFULNESS  Noel  Bourgeois 

(is  respectful  to  adults) 


PERSEVERANCE  Manny  Ortiz 

(persists  in  attempts  to  surmount  difficulties) 


MANNERS  Damaris  Williams 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 


FRIENDLINESS  Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  pupils  and  adults) 


PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Damaris  Williams 

(makes  others  at  ease  by  own  cheerfulness) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition   by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 
of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 

3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our  many  beneficent  friends  of  what  the  school  is 
doing. 

4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

The  pictured  student  is  working  at  the  task  of 
labeling  a  supply  of  oven  mitts.  The  labels  may  be 
seen  toward  the  right  side  of  the  supplies. 

This  is  one  of  the  activities  taught  on  Career 
Education  day  at  the  Chester  County  Association 
for  the  Blind  Workshop,  Coatesville. 

Further  details  of  workshop  activities  may  be 
found  in  the  article  within,  entitled  "Career  Edu- 
cation Training." 


Suitcase 


I  pack  my  suitcase.   I  go  on  the  bus.   I  put  on 
my  coat. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


School 

I  go  to  school.  I  sing.  I  sing  a  song.  I  sing  about 
Rudolph,  the  Red  Nose  Reindeer. 

Marguriete  Spalding,  Pupil 
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Halloween 

I  am  excited  about  Halloween.  The  best  part  is 
going  "Trick  or  Treating."  I  like  to  get  apples  and 
cookies. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


The  Workshop 

I  enjoy  going  to  Coatesville  every  Thursday.  I 
like  to  work  and  eat  a  box  lunch.  The  people  are 
nice  at  the  workshop. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


Halloween 

I  go  "Trick  or  Treating"  on  Halloween.  I  want 
to  dress  up  as  a  doctor.  My  favorite  treats  are 
cookies,  apples,  and  candy.  I  don't  like  tricks. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 


Church 

I  go  to  church  on  Sunday  morning  with  Miss 
Cheryl  and  Mr.  Tim.  We  sing  at  Sunday  school.  My 
friends  there  are  Jacqueline,  Betty  Lou,  John,  Bill 
and  David. 

The  pastor  talks  about  the  Lord  and  we  pray. 

Afterwards  we  eat  cookies  and  drink  juice;  then 
we  go  back  to  church  and  listen  to  the  pastor.  I 
return  to  school  for  dinner. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


School 

I  can  count  to  ten.  I  like  class.  I  like  to  swim  and 
put  my  face  in  the  water.  I  will  be  a  good  girl  and 
have  a  great  year! 

Tawanna  Bean,  Pupil 


III 


Fun  Times 

I  like  to  horseback  ride.  The  names  of  my  horses 
are  Nugget  and  Miss  T.  I  ride  slow.  I  have  fun. 

My  birthday  was  on  Thursday,  October  9th.  My 
mom  brought  a  cake.  I  had  a  birthday  party.  Oh 
boy! 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

Our  pupils  are  now  well  into  the  classwork  and 
activities  of  the  1986-87  school  year.  September  has 
already  come  and  gone.  October's  "bright  blue 
weather"  breezily  ended  the  hot  humid  days  of  late 
summer. 

The  holidays  seem  far  off;  but  Hallowe'en  will 
have  occurred  before  this  issue  reaches  our  readers. 
Preparations  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  will 
soon  begin. 

As  is  the  case  for  many,  in  school  and  out,  the 
pre-Christmas  season  is  the  very  busiest  of  the  en- 
tire year.  The  holidays  and  special  days  are  of  real 
significance  to  our  pupils  and  provide  much  happy 
involvement  in  many  and  varied  activities  pertain- 
ing thereto — activities  which  are  learning  activities 
as  well  as  are  they  pleasurable. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 

CHRISTMAS,  1986 
FLIGHT  DEPARTURES— Friday,  December  19,  1986 
FLIGHT  RETURNS— Monday,  January  5,   1987 
PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 
We  again  realize  we  have  to  re-state  the   pro- 
cedures  for  flight   departures    and   arrivals    at   the 
airport. 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation 
md  personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  pupils  to 
the  airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  purpose; 
ind  we  schedule  our  transportation  and  personnel 
;o  meet  all  arriving  flight  pupils  at  the  airport  on 
;he  particular  date  set  for  that  purpose.  Everyone's 
:ooperation  is  sincerely  appreciated.  It  creates  seri- 
)us  problems  when  we  do  not  receive  the  necessary 
nformation  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  Please  read 
:arefully  the  paragraphs  below. 
JEPARTURES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week  ahead 
of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  pupils,  whether 
they  are  flying  escorted  or  unescorted.  This  will 
permit  the  checking  of  luggage  BEFORE  the 
pupil  goes  to  the  flight  departure  gate  to  board 
the  plane,  as  we  must  now  take  all  unescorted 
pupils  TO  THE  DEPARTURE  GATE. 
We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from 
the  pupil's  ultimate  departure  gate)  because  we 
must  turn  the  pupil  over  to  the  escort  at  the 
escort's  arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to  know  a 
week  ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  airline,  flight 
date,  flight  due  time,  flight  number,  and  where 
the  flight  is  coming  from. 
ARRIVALS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the  air- 
line on  which  the  pupil  will  be  arriving,  his 
flight  date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and 
where  the  flight  is  coming  from. 
If  the  pupil  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  es- 
cort's name  and  relationship  to  the  pupil.  We 
need  to  know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is 
checked  or  hand  carried.  The  pupil  will  be  met 
at  his  arrival  gate. 


CAREER  EDUCATION  TRAINING 

The  goal  of  career  training  at  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind  is  to  incorporate  a  pre-vocational 
training  into  the  education  program  of  the  school. 
Thi'ough  this  training  program  the  student  is  able 
to  acquire  specific  workshop  skills  as  well  as  other 
skills — communication  skills  and  social  skills  and 
in  a  real  workshop  situation. 

One  day  a  week  four  to  six  selected  students 
spend  the  day  from  9:30  a.m.  to  2:15  p.m.  at  the 
Chester  County  Association  for  Blind  Sheltered 
Workshop  in  Coatesville.  The  students  work  with 
the  materials  that  are  processed  and  sent  to  the 
consumer  market  for  sale. 

The  materials  with  which  our  students  have  been 
working  are  pot  holders,  oven  mitts,  dust  cloths,  and 
helmet  linings.  These  items  are  actually  made  by 
the  workers  at  the  workshop.  Our  students  are  re- 
sponsible for  (1)  labeling  the  pot  holders  and  oven 
mitts  (putting  label  stickers  on  each  of  them)  ;  (2) 
bagging  oven  mitts  and  pot  holders  (inserting  a 
pair  of  oven  mitts  and  three  pot  holders  into  an  8 
x  15  inch  bag) ;  (3)  stacking,  folding  and  bagging 
dust  cloths  (stacking  four  dust  cloths,  folding  them 
in  half  and  inserting  them  into  a  bag)  ;  (4)  invert- 
ing and  stacking  helmet  linings  (inverting  the  hel- 
met lining  and  then  stacking  ten  of  them  in  a 
pile).  Labeling  the  pot  holders  and  oven  mitts  is 
our  students'  favorite  work.  They  do  this  task  well 
and  enjoy  doing  it.  They  do  the  task,  on  the  aver- 
age, of  two  hundred  pieces  a  day.  The  most  diffi- 
cult task  for  our  students  is  the  bagging  of  oven 
mitts  and  pot  holders.  Only  one  student  is  able  to 
perform  this  task  independently.  The  number  of 
their  finished  products  and  acceptable  products  is 
recorded.  One  student  is  able  to  produce  products 
in  every  task  and  all  of  them  are  acceptable.  Some 
students  need  prompting;  some  occasionally  need 
hand  on  hand  assistance  but  they  all  are  patiently 
accepting  the  challenge  and  learning  those  work- 
shop skills. 

The  students  leave  the  school  ground  at  8:30  a.m. 
on  Thursday  morning.  Before  boarding  the  school 
van,  each  student  is  given  forty  cents,  which  he/she 
carries  in  a  little  coin  purse  of  his/her  own.  The 
coins  are  for  lunch  time  sodas.  They  carry  their 
own  lunch  box  to  the  workshop  and  back  again  to 
school.  The  first  thing  they  are  instructed  to  do  as 
soon  as  they  enter  the  school  van  is  to  buckle  their 
seat  belts.  All  our  workshop  students  are  now  able 
to  do  this  independently.  The  thirty  minute  ride  to 
Coatesville  is  a  joyful  one.  They  listen  to  the  radio 
or  sing  their  favorite  songs. 

An  area  in  the  shop  is  provided  for  our  use  at 
the  workshop  every  Thursday.  After  the  students 
enter  the  shop,  they  go  to  their  assigned  seats.  The 
students  with  some  sight  are  able  to  do  this  inde- 
pendently. Others  need  some  physical  assistance. 
At  10:00  a.m.  there  is  a  mid-morning  break  for 
twenty  minutes.  (We  follow  the  workshop  sched- 
ule). Our  students  usually  have  fruit  or  crackers 
for  snacks.  Two  students  are  allowed  to  have  a  cup 
of  coffee  during  this  break.  This  is  a  part  of  living 
skill  training.  They  go  to  the  table  where  a  coffee 
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maker  is  set  up.  They  drop  the  required  amount  of 
money  into  a  box,  pour  coffee  into  their  own  cups 
and  add  sugar  and  cream  into  their  coffee.  The 
lunch  time  is  at  noon.  The  students  go  to  the  soda 
machine,  and  select  their  own  soda.  The  soda  ma- 
chine is  labeled  with  braille.  Most  of  the  students 
are  able  to  get  their  soda  themselves.  The  lunch 
hour  is  over  at  1:00  p.m.  and  all  go  back  to  work 
for  another  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  At  2:15  p.m. 
we  pack  up  for  the  trip  back  to  school. 

To  our  workshop  students  the  workshop  experi- 
ence is  a  multple  learning  experience.  In  the  area 
of  working  skills  they  learn  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
step  tasks  and  the  task  sequences.  They  learn  to 
increase  their  task  performing  speed  and  the  quality 
of  their  work.  They  learn  to  recognize  and  correct 
errors.  In  orientation  and  mobility  skills,  they 
learn  to  safely  enter  and  exit  the  school  van ;  and 
secure  the  seat  belts.  They  learn  how  to  use  the 
audio  and  environmental  cue  to  locate  the  rest 
room,  water  fountain,  vending  machine,  and  trash 
bin  in  the  workshop.  In  communication  skills  they 
learn  to  take  instruction  by  visual  and  verbal  dem- 
onstration. They  learn  to  express  their  physical 
needs  (i.e.  bathroom,  fatigue,  etc.)  and  to  request 
appropriately  the  work  supplies  needed.  In  social 
skills  they  learn  to  exhibit  appropriate  behavior 
when  corrected  or  when  given  instruction.  They 
learn  good  working  attitude  of  not  interfering  with 
others  and  they  learn  to  demonstrate  a  respect  for 
fellow  students  and  co-workers.  In  short,  every 
move  is  a  learning  process;  thus  they  develop  a 
positive  attitude  toward  their  involvement  in  the 
workshop  program. 

The  career  education  training  is  a  positive  ex- 
perience for  our  students.  The  experience  will  bene- 
fit them  in  all  areas  and  possibly  will  help  prepare 
them  to  become  good  sheltered  workshop  workers  in 
the  future.  For  me,  to  work  with  them  in  this  train- 
ing program  is  a  very  rewarding  and  enjoyable 
experience. 

Chhu-Swei  Ou, 
Off  Campus  Instructor 
References:    Royer-Greaves    School    Career   Educa- 
tion Assessment. 


Dentist v 

I  went  to  the  dentist  on  Tuesday,  October  7th. 
with  Miss  Becki.  I  had  fun  riding  in  the  car.  I  got 
my  teeth  cleaned.  I  was  good! 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


An  Outing 

I  went  to  Tasker  Center  in  Philadelphia  on  Fri- 
day, October  10,  1986  a.m.  I  sang  and  played  the 
piano. 

Mr.  Ronny  and  I  had  lunch  there  with  Mrs.  Out 
and  some  people  from  the  Center. 

The  program  started  after  lunch  at  12:45  p.m. 
and  it  was  over  around  2:00  p.m.  We  returned  to 
school  at  3:00  p.m.  I  enjoy  going  out  very  much. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


THANKSGIVING 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing 
the  following  language:  "I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $ 

(or  " per  cent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "  the  following 

stocks  and   bonds  ___")  to  be   used  for   its  worthy 

purposes  on  behalf  of  multihandicapped  blind  children". 
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THE  STORY  OF  THANKSGIVING 


Thanksgiving  Day  is  the  oldest 
of  American  national  festivities. 
Independence  Day,  though  coeval 
with  and  commemorative  of  our 
national  natal  day,  boasts  only 
a  respectable  antiquity  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  but  another  cen- 
tury and  a  half  must  be  added  to 
carry  us  backward  to  the  historical 
origin  of  the  day  that  we  have  na- 
tionally dedicated  to  prayer  and 
thanksgiving — to  the  days  of  bluff 
Governor  Bradford  and  to  the  first 
struggling  colony  of  heroic  pil- 
grims. It  was  in  this  cradle  of  our 
commonwealth  that  the  observance 
of  a  day  of  thanks  was  first  nur- 
tured on  our  soil,  though  its  in- 
spiration was  brought  from  lands 
across  the  seas  and  probably 
threaded  human  history  back  to 
the  plains  of  Palestine  when  the 
psalmists  of  Israel  praised  the 
Lord  in  song  for  the  bounties  of 
earth. 

First  Thanksgiving 

Benjamin  Franklin  tells  us  that, 
in  a  time  of  great  despondency 
among  the  first  settlers  of  New 
England,  it  was  proposed  in  one 
of  their  public  meetings  to  proclaim 
a  fast.  An  aged  farmer  arose  and 
spoke  ot  their  provoking  heaven 
with  their  compliments  and  of  the 
many  mercies  they  had  already  re- 
ceived and  of  the  many  causes  they 


had  for  thanksgiving.  He  then 
made  a  motion  that  instead  of  ap- 
pointing a  day  of  fasting,  they 
should  appoint  a  day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing.    To  this  the  assembly  agreed. 

The  first  Thanksgiving  Day  was 
kept  amid  circumstances  most  un- 
propitious  and  with  gaunt  famine 
hovering  over  the  rude  and  cheer- 
less dwellings  of  that  little  colony. 
The  summer  of  1621,  following  the 
landing  at  Plymouth,  yielded  but  a 
scanty  harvest  and  unless  speedy 
supplies  came  from  Europe  the 
sturdy  Colonists  foresaw  that  they 
would  be  reduced  to  the  point  of 
starvation.  Yet,  amid  such  sur- 
roundings as  these,  we  learn  from 
the  old  chronicles  that  Governor 
Bradford,  "the  harvest  being  got- 
ten in,  sent  four  men  out  on  fowl- 
ing, so  that  we  might,  after  a  more 
special  manner,  rejoice  together 
after  we  had  gathered  the  fruits  of 
our  labors."     And  thus, 

While  sickness  lurked  and 

death  assailed 
And  foes  beset  on  every 

hand, 

the  first  governor  of  New  England 
instituted  the  American  Harvest 
Home  and  celebrated  the  first  New 
England  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Many  "Thankful"  Days 

The  old  Colonial  records  also  tell 
of  the  appointment  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing days,  for  various  causes,  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  in  the 
:->ars  1633,  1634,  1637,  1638  and 
1639.  In  Plymouth  colony  similar 
Dublicly  declared  observations  took 
place  in  1651,  1668,  and  in  1680, 
when  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  had  then 
become  a  settled  yearly  custom. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  colony 
was  the  first  to  appoint  an  annual 
Thanksgiving  Day  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  English  governor.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  Thanksgiving 
Day  became  a  national  American 
institution,  being  annually  recom- 
mended by  congress,  but  after  the 
general  thanksgiving  for  peace,  in 
1784,  there  was  no  national  ap- 
pointment until  1789,  when  Wash- 
ington, by  request  of  congress,  rec- 
ommended a  day  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Washington  issued  a  second 
proclamation  of  thanksgiving  in 
1795,  on  account  of  the  suppres- 
sion    of     insurrection.     President 


Madison,  by  request  of  congress, 
recommended  a  thanksgiving  for 
peace  in  1815,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  of  1812.  But  the  official 
recommendation  of  a  day  for  the 
giving  of  thanks  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  New  England,  until  1817, 
after  which  date  it  was  regularly 
appointed  also  by  the  governor  of 
New  York.  The  Dutch  governors 
of  the  New  Netherlands  had  pro- 
claimed thanksgiving  days  in  1644, 
1645,  1665  and  1664  and  in  1755 
and  1760  a  day  was  similarly  des- 
ignated by  the  English  governor  of 
New  York. 

Annual  Proclamations 

During  the  Civil  war,  in  1863 
and  1864.  President  Lincoln  issued 
proclamations  recommending  an- 
nual thanksgivings  and  since  then 
a  proclamation  has  been  issued 
each  year  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  by 
the  governors  of  the  several 
states  and  the  mayors  of  Ameri- 
can cities. 

Custom  has  fixed  the  time  for 
Thanksgiving  Day  as  the  last 
Thursday  in  November,  but  up  to 
1864  there  was  no  uniformity  as 
to  the  date  of  the  observance  and 
presidents  and  governors  followed 
no  fixed  rules  in  setting  a  day 
apart,  each  state  deciding  its  own 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Thanksgiving 
Day  was  long  in  settling  down  to 
its  present  fixity  of  day  and  season. 
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Way  to  Long  Life 


WHEN  one  of  a  pair  of  twins  ninety-six  years 
old  was  asked  to  what  he  attributed  his  long 
life,  he  answered,  "Smokin'."  When  the  other 
was  asked  a  similar  question,  he  answered,  "Not 
smokin'."  Which  aptly  illustrates  the  fact  that 
many  different  theories  are  held  regarding  in- 
fluences affecting  longevity. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  people 
to  make  broad  generalizations  on  these  matters 
from  a  single  observation.  The  fact  that  some 
great-grandparent  lived  to  be  ninety  years  of  age 
after  gross  indulgence  in  food,  drink,  tobacco — 
after  wholesale  infraction  of  all  the  rules  of  health 
—is  naively  offered  as  a  good  and  sufficient  reason 
why  everybody  should  live  as  he  pleases  without 
regard  to  the  possible  effect  on  the  body  of  poisons, 
infections,  or  other  destructive  influences. 

Many  people  boast  that  over-eating,  excessive 
smoking,  or  physical  sloth  have  no  apparent  ill 
effect  on  their  health  and  cite  instances  of  others 
who  have  survived  to  old  age  in  spite  of  injurious 
living  habits  or  influences. 

'  The  person  who  has  so  much  vitality  as  to 
lead  him  to  defy  the  laws  of  health,  assured  that 
he  pays  no  price,  no  matter  how  he  lives,  is  likely 
to  be  the  first  to  exhaust  his  account  of  health 
prematurely.  On  the  other  hand,  observance  of 
the  laws  of  hygiene  affords  wonderful  results  in 
producing  vitality  and  endurance.  Insurance  com- 
panies are  discovering  that  even  weak  and  sick 
people  will,  if  they  take  good  care  of  themselves, 
outlive  those  with  robust  constitutions  who  abuse 
their  health. 

To  lay  down  specific  rules  for  people  in  gen- 
eral, telling  them  what  to  eat,  what  to  wear, 
how  to  keep  healthy  or  to  gain  lost  health,  is, 
of  course,  impossible.  Individual  cases  differ  and 
therefore  require  different  treatment.  Important 
as  exercise  is  in  a  healthful  living  program,  there 
is  no  magic  in  exercise  that  will  compensate  for 
violation  of  other  rules.  The  laws  of  health  are 
interrelated,  even  though  they  may  be  stated  as 
sixteen  separate  kinds  of  procedure.  The  neglect 
or  observance  of  one  rule  carries  with  it,  to  some 
extent,  the  neglect  or  observance  of  other  rules. 


Eloquence  is  the  child  of  knowledge.  When  a 
mind  is  full,  like  a  wholesome  river,  it  is  also  clear. 
Confusion  and  obscurity  are  much  oftener  the  re- 
sults of  ignorance  than  of  inefficiency.— Disraeli. 
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A  good  deed  is  never  lost.  He  who 
shows  courtesy  reaps  friendship  and  he 
who  plants  kindness  gathers  love.  Pleas- 
ure bestowed  upon  a  grateful  mind  was 
never  sterile,  but  generally  begets  re- 
ward.— Basil. 


THERE  ARE  ABOUT  100  DIFFERENT 
VARIETIES  OF  PECAN  TREES.  IN  TEXAS 
AND  OTHER  SOUTHERN  STATES  THERE 
ARE  TREES  SAID  TO  BE  OYER  300 
YEARS  OLD.  PECAN  TREES  YIELD  A 
GREATER  REVENUE  WIN  ANY  OTHER 
TREE  AND  THE  PECAN  MEAT  IS  IN 
GREAT  DEMAND.    THE  NUT  GROWS  IN 
A  HUSK  OR  OUTER  SHELL  AND  FALLS 
FROM  THE  OPEN  HUSK  WHEN  RIPE. 


Choice  Bits 


We  are  poor  only  when  we  ourselves  feel  poor. 

If  someone  were  to  pay  you  ten  cents  for  every 
kind  word  you  ever  spoke  about  people,  and  collect 
five  cents  for  every  unkind  word,  would  you  be  rich 
or  poor? 

One  of  God's  best  gifts  to  humanity  is  a  char- 
itable disposition. 

A  well-spent  youth  is  the  foundation  for  an 
honorable  old  age. 

Always  keep  your  ambitions  just  out  of  reach, 
and  never  let  yourself  catch  up  with  them. 

Life  is  long  enough  for  him  who  knows  how 
to  use  it. 

No  man  is  small  who  does  a  small  job  in  a 
great  way. 

Go  as  far  as  you  can  see,  and  when  you  get 
there  you  will  see  farther. 

The  greatest  things  in  the  world  have  been 
done  by  those  who  systematized  their  work  and 
organized  their  time. — Orison  Swett  Marden. 

Stopping  at  third  base  adds  no  more  to  the 
score  than  striking  out. 

o 


The  teacher  wrote  on  the  blackboard:  "I  ain't 
had  no  fun  all  summer."  Then  she  asked  a 
youngster  on  the  front  row:  "Harry,  what  should 
I  do  to  correct  that?" 

"Mebbe  —  get  a  boy  friend?"  he  suggested 
helpfully. 
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Last  year,  88.2  per  cent  of  all  realized  private 
production  income  went  to  people  for  their  cur- 
rent work,  leaving  only  11.8  per  cent  for  dividends, 
interest,  net  rents  and  royalties. 

o 

Character  is  the  decisive  force  in  business. 
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In  fields  but  lately  seared  by  summer's  drought, 
Where  famine  seemed  to  lay  its  withering  hand, 

A  miracle  has  come  to  still  our  doubt 

And  spread  a  glad  Thanksgiving  through  the  land. 

Unseen  beneath  the  drab  brown  coat  she  wore, 
The  soil  grew  rich  to  nurture  other  seeds. 

Then  autumn  rains  released  the.  hidden  store 
In  verdant  growths,  to  fill  our  winter  needs. 

So,  God  of  Wisdom,  may  we  learn  to  build 
In  quiet  faith,  through  even  darkest  days; 

Assured  our  destiny  will  be  fulfilled 

Through  Thy  inscrutable  and  wondrous  ways. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  NOVEMBER,   1986  SUBMITTED   BY  TEACHERS 


DAILY   LIVING   SKILLS   Carolyn    Cherry 

(toward  independence  in  self-care) 


LISTENING   SKILLS   Jackie   Andonian 

(toward  understanding  of  information) 


SPEECH   AND   LANGUAGE   SKILLS   Manny   Ortiz 

(toward  clear  speech  and  the  use  of  good  English  or 
toward  the  understanding  and  use  of  sign  language) 


ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY  Allison  Ford 

(toward  knowing  where  one  is  indoors  and  outdoors  and 
toward  independent  travel  indoors  and  outdoors.) 


SOCIALIZATION   Jonathan   Echorst 

(toward  adjustment  and  relationships  to  group) 


RECREATION Noel   Bourgeois 

(toward  developing  interest  in  leisure  time  activities) 


v 


PARTICIPATION Noel   Bourgeois 

(takes  part  in  class  and  extra  curricula  activities) 


RESPECTFULNESS  Damaris  Williams 

(is  respectful  to  adults) 


PERSEVERANCE   Jared   Cimoch 

(persists  in  attempts  to  surmount  difficulties) 


MANNERS  Noel    Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 


FRIENDLINESS Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  pupils  and  adults) 


PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jonathan  Echorst 

(makes  others  at  ease  by  own  cheerfulness) 


..*> 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 

of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 
3 — To  give  general   publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 

our    many    beneficent   friends    of   what   the   school    is 

doing. 
4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 

One  of  our  little  girls  and  Santa  Claus  at  one 
of  our  great  Christmas  parties.  Judging  by  the 
expression  on  her  face  she  really  believes  in 
Santa  Claus  and  is  sure  that  he  will  give  her  the 
gift  for  which  she  asks  —  no  matter  what. 


Things  I  Like 

I  like  to  go  swimming.  I  like  to  bounce  on 
the  ball.  I  put  my  coat  on. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


I'm  Thankful 

I  am  thankful  for  my  good  family  and  school. 
I  am  thankful  for  my  classmates  who  make  me 
happy. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


I'm  Thankful 

I  am  thankful  for  my  family,  my  friends, 
school,  Bob,  music  and  TV.  I'm  especially  thank- 
ful for  God. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
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I'm  Thankful 

I  am  thankful  for  Mom  and  my  sisters.  I  like 
my  school  and  friends. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 


I'm  Thankful 

I  am  thankful  for  my  father  and  good  clothes 
I  am  thankful  for  all  my  nice  friends. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


ii 


I'm  Thankful 

I  am  thankful  for  my  friends.  I  am  thankfuJ 
for  the  music  talent  God  has  given  me.  We  should 
be  thankful  for  the  rain  and  sun,  too.  We  have 
a  place  to  sleep,  food  to  eat  and  clothing  to  wear. 
I  am  thankful  for  everybody  in  the  school  and  foi 
my  family. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


I'm  Thankful 

I  am  thankful  for  being  home  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing with  my  dad.  I  am  thankful  for  talking  tc 
him  every  Saturday.  I  am  grateful  that  he  takes 
me  out  to  eat  and  goes  shopping.  I  am  thankfu 
for  my  sister,  and  all  my  relatives.  I  am  thankfu' 
the  Lord  is  with  me  all  the  time. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


I'm  Thankful 

I  am  thankful  for  good  food  and  this  school 
I  am  thankful  that  I  can  laugh  and  have  gooc 
friends  like  Maggie  Cooper. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 


I'm  Thankful 

I  am  thankful  for  Mom,  Ron,  Rich,  Mr.  Come 
ta,  Becki  and  the  doctor  for  taking  care  of  me 
I  am  thankful  for  good  food  from  Miss  Blanche 
and  Miss  Viola.  I  have  good  friends  and  I  like 
to  dance. 

I'm  thankful  for  my  nice  new  red  sweater.  II 
is    my  Honor  Roll  prize, 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

As  this  issue  of  the  school  magazine  is  being 
put  together,  already  the  pace  is  quickening.  The 
lolidays  are  upon  us  and  our  pupils,  along  with 
;he  grown-ups,  respond  in  their  own  ways  to  the 
ncreasing  tempo. 

December  is  the  busiest  time  of  the  year.  In 
addition  to  the  basic  curriculum  are  planned  and 
carried  out  for  the  pupils  many  enriching  and 
lelightful  activities.  There  is  also  the  high  ex- 
citement of  going  home  for  Christmas. 

The  traditional  friends  of  the  school  continue 
o  give  of  their  means  and  of  themselves  to  en- 
ure the  happiest  of  holiday  times  for  these  un- 
er  our  care.  Their  efforts  are  rewarding  and 
uccessful. 

From  all  of  us  to  all  of  you,  the  warmest  of 
wishes  for  the  holiday  season. 

Executive  Director 
Anna  C.  Perry, 


TEACHING  MANUAL  SIGNS 

TO  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Time  delay  and  system  of  least  prompts  are 
two  methods  used  to  teach  manual  signs.  This 
article  is  based  upon  a  study  of  these  two  me- 
thods. It  should  be  pointed  out  at  the  beginning 
that  studies  into  these  systems  are  not  complete 
and  that  additional  studies  should  be  undertaken 
before  making  a  final  judgment  as  to  which  is 
better.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible, if  not  probable,  that  either  system  would  be 
better  for  a  different  handicapping  condition. 

In  a  study  reported  in  a  recent  journal  article, 
the  authors  suggest  that  "when  planning  instruc- 
tional programs  for  students  with  handicaps, 
teachers  must  consider  both  the  effectivenesss 
and  efficiency  of  instructional  procedures".  Fac- 
tors which  must  be  considered  are  rate  of  ac- 
quisition, errors  to  criterion,  time  spent  in  direct 
instruction  and  maintenance  of  learned  behavi- 
ors."! All  of  these  factors  are  important  when 
selecting  an  instructional  procedure. 

Both  of  these  procedures  have  been  used  ef- 
fectively. Time  delay  has  been  used  successfully 
to  teach  tasks  to  mentally  retarded  and  develop- 
mentally  disabled  students.  The  system  of  least 
prompts  has  been  used  in  teaching  self-help  and 
daily  living  skills  including  toothbrushing,  mend- 
ing clothes  and  laundry  skills.  Cooperative  lei- 
sure skills  were  also  successfully  taught  using 
this  method.  A  modification  of  both  methods  was 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing 
the  following  language:  "I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $ 

(or  "._ „ per  cent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "  the  following 

stocks  and  bonds ")  to  be  used  for  its  worthy 

purposes  on  behalf  of  multihandicapped  blind  children". 
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used  to  teach  manual  signs  to  moderately  handi- 
capped students. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  "was  to  compare  the 
effectivenesss  and  efficiency  of  the  progressive 
time  delay  procedure  and  the  system  of  least 
prompts  in  teaching  functional  signs  to  three 
students  with  handicaps. "2  Two  questions  were 
addressed.  "Is  progressive  time  delay  effective  in 
teaching  manual  signs  or  are  least  prompts  more 
effective,  or  both?,  and  which  procedure  is  more 
effective  in  teaching  signs  when  considering  ses- 
sions and  trials  to  criterion,  error  to  criterion  and 
direct   innstructional   time   to   criterion  ?"3. 

The  subjects  of  the  study  were  three  func- 
tionally non-verbal  adolescents,  cne  of  whom  was 
severely  retarded  and  two  who  were  moderately 
retarded. 

For  both  procedures  the  first  gesture  or  sign 
which  occurred  after  the  question  "What  is  this?" 
was  considered  the  response  to  that  trial.  Two 
correct  responses  were  possible  on  each  trial,  un- 
prompted and  prompted.  Unprompted  responses 
were  defined  as  the  pupil  producing  the  sign  with- 
in the  specified  time  after  the  task  request. 
Prompted  correct  responses  were  defined  as  the 
pupil  producing  the  sign  within  five  seconds  after 
the  teacher  provided  assistance.  The  type  of  as- 
sistance depended  upon  whether  the  procedure 
being  employed  was  that  of  least  prompts  of  or 
time  delay. 

Instructional  Procedures 

Two  sessions  were  held  daily  with  one  sign 
in  each  session.  For  those  signs  taught  with  time 
delay  procedure  a  progressive  delay  which  started 
at  zero  seconds  was  used.  During  the  first  session 
the  teacher  verbalized  the  request,  "What  is 
this?"  and  modeled  the  proper  sign  immediately. 
This  continued  for  the  ten  trials  of  the  first  ses- 
sion. The  second  sesssion  used  a  one  second  delay 
up  to  a  ten  second  delay.  Correct  responses  were 
immediately  reinforced  with  verbal  praise  and  an 
edible  reinforcer.  For  incorrect  responses  the  in- 
structor gave  a  ten  second  in-seat  timeout  in 
which  the  object  was  removed  from  the  desk  and 
her  head  turned  away  from  the  student. 

For  least  prompts  the  procedure  advanced 
through  a  hierachy  of  five  prompt  levels  from 
least  to  most  intrusive.  Level  1  =  verbal  and 
signed  task  request  only,  "What  is  this?  Level 
2  =  the  signed  task  request  and  verbal  response, 
"Show  me  the  sign."  Level  3  consisted  of  a  ver- 
bal and  signed  task  response  in  which  the  sign 
modeled.  Level  4  consisted  of  signed  task  request 
plus  a  partial  physical  prompt  (the  teacher 
shaped  the  pupil's  hands  in  the  sign  formation). 
Level  5  =  verbal  as  well  as  signed  task  request 
and  physical  prompt  in  which  the  instructor 
manipulated  the  student's  hands  to  form  the  sign. 

Results 

Both  procedures,  time  delay  and  least  prompts, 
were  effective  in  teaching  manual  sign  production. 
All  students  were  successful  in  learning  and  main- 
taining the  signs.  One  student  required  fewer 
sessions  with  time  delay  on  two  pairs  and  the 
other  two  pairs  (example:  cookies  and  milk)  the 
procedures  were  the  same.  Another  pupil  require;1 
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fewer  sessions  with  the  time  delay  on  three  of 
the  four  pairs  of  signs  taught  and  the  number  was 
the  same  in  the  remaining  pair.  The  third  stu- 
dent required  fewer  sessions  with  least  prompts 
procedure  with  two  of  the  pairs ;  and  the  remain- 
ing pairs  were  equal.  Altogether,  of  the  twelve 
comparisons  (three  students  x  four  pairs  each) 
time  delay  required  fewer  .sessions  on  five  pairs, 
least  prompts  on  two  and  the  procedures  were 
equal  on  five. 

The  number  of  errors  during  instruction  was . 
also  recorded.  Of  the  twelve  pairs  taught,  time 
delay  necesistated  less  time  of  direct  instruction 
on  ten  pairs  and  least  prompts  on  two. 

Conclusions 

The  questions  asked  by  this  .study  were:  (1) 
Are  progressive  time  delay  and  least  prompts  ef- 
fective in  teaching  expressive  sign  labels?  and 
(2)  Which  procedure  is  more  efficient ?4"  All  of 
the  signs  were  successfully  taught  and  were  main- 
tained during  this  study;  thus,  both  of  these  pro- 
cedures proved  to  be  effective  in  teaching  signs. 
Based  on  data  from  a  table  presented  in  the  study! 
the  conclusion  seemed  to  be  that  time  delay  wasj 
more  efficient  in  teaching  signs  to  two  students; 
and  the  two  procedures  were  equally  efficient  on 
the  third  student.  Over  all,  the  procedure  of  time 
delay  necessitated  twelve  fewer  sessions  when  the 
total  number  of  sessions  for  the  three  pupils  is 
considered. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  further 
research  should  be  considered.  The  procedure  oi 
prompt,  wait,  prompt,  wait,  etc.,  would  appear  tc 
provide  more  opportunities  for  errors.  In  addition 
"since  the  system  of  least  prompts  was  errorless 
with  two  students  of  moderate  mental  retardation 
and  was  not  with  the  student  with  severe  retarda- 
tion the  system  of  least  prompts  may  be  more 
effective  with  higher  functioning  students. "5  More 
study  is  needed  to  determine  if  time  delay  anc 
least  prompts  procedures  can  be  used  in  teaching 
difficult  task  error  free;  and  so  reduce  aberranl 
behaviors. 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  both 
procedures  were  effective;  however,  it  seems  thai 
time  delay  was  more  efficint  than  least  prompt* 
for  all  students  when  sessions,  errors  and  instruc- 
tional time  were  considered. 

Signing  is  taught  at  Royer-Greaves  School  m 
a  method  of  communication  for  non-verbal  stu- 
dents. It  is  very  helpful  as  a  teacher  to  com- 
municate with  others  concerning  my  students  anc 
the  problems  I  encounter  in  teaching. 

Robert  A.  Meyerend, 

Teacher 
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MOTHER'S  HOLIDAY  SURPRISE 

JO  doubt  about  it,  Mother  Ryan  was  lonely. 
The  old  base-burner  sent  forth  its  cheeriest 
ruby  glow,  the  lamp  burned  brightest  on  the 
center  table,  where  her  well-worn  Bible  lay 
open;  but  she  was  not  heeding  any  of  these 
things.  Toby,  the  big  yellow  cat,  rose, 
stretched,  and  came  to  her  side,  purring  and  begging 
for  p.ttention,  but  received  only  an  absent-minded 
stroke  on  his  arching  back.  The  snowflakes  ticked 
softly  against  the  windows,  driven  by  a  nipping  wind 
that  whined  dolefully  around  the  corners  of  the  shabby 
little  house.  Mother's  thoughts  were  far  away.  It 
was  to  be  a  white  Christmas,  after  all,  thought  mother, 
with  an  involuntary  shiver  as  she  contemplated  the 
trails  to  be  broken  in  the  morning  to  the  chicken 
house,  the  barn,  and  the  corncrib,  for  now  that  her 
son  was  in  college  and  father  was  canvassing  in  an- 
other city,  mother  had  to  be  the  man  of  the  house. 

"It's  too  far  away  for  poor  folks  to  come  home  for 
Christmas,"  she  reflected.  Twitching  off  the  glasses 
that  would  persist  in  getting  misty,  mother  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  and  rocked  softly  to  and  fro;  and 
as  she  rocked,  her  thoughts  unconsciously  kept  time  to 
the  measured  beat  of  the  old  clock  on 
the  shelf. 

"If  —  I  —  on  — Uy  —  had  —  an  —  ed  — 
u  —  ca  —  tion,  —  I  —  could  —  spread  — 
spread  —  the  —  gos  —  pel  —  too." 

Mother's  mind  was  dwelling  on  how  her 
son  was  getting  a  training  for  work  in  India 
and  of  the  potential  good  accomplished  by 
the  books  her  husband  was  placing  in  the 
hundreds  of  homes  he  was  canvassing.  "I 
wish  I  could  do  something,  tco,  but  it  seems 
Miat  all  there  is  for  me  is  to  stay  here  and 
tend  to  things." 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  back  door  broke  in 
upon  her  reverie.  "I  wonder  if  that's  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  come  to  spend  the  evening  with 
me,"  thought  mother.  She  hurried  to  open 
the  door. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  you  knew  I'd  be 
feeling  pretty  blue,  all  alone  here  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  didn't  you?     Come  right  in." 

"I  was  sure  you'd  want  to  see  the  mail 
tonight,  since  I  saw  there  was  something 
from  Wilbur,"  answered  her  friend.  "Here's 
a  postcard.  And  here's  a  big  fat  letter. 
There  ought  to  be  a  lot  of  news  in  that." 

Mother  scanned  the  card,  and  then  tore 
jpen  the  letter.  Such  an  unusually  long 
one  it  was!  And  inside  was  another  big 
envelope,  sealed  with  a  Christmas  seal. 
i  "Why,  this  must  be  Wilbur's  Christmas 
feift  to  me,  that  he  wrote  about,  a  month 


ft 


ago.  He  said  he  was  earning  the  money  for  it  by 
cleaning  the  sidewalks  and  grounds  at  the  college, 
and  that  I  would  have  a  great  surprise  when  it  came. 
I  wonder  what  it  can  be.  I'll  read  his  letter  first." 
Unfolding  the  closely  written  sheets  she  read  aloud: 

"My  Dear  Mother: 

"I  hope  this  reaches  you  on  Christmas.  I've  been 
thinking  of  you  all  the  time  I  have  been  here.  I  seem 
to  see  you  plodding  about  through  the  snow  and  wind 
doing  the  chores,  and,  mother,  I  don't  like  it !  I  want 
you  to  sell  the  little  farm,  and  live  in  town. 

"I  have  never  forgotten  how  you  have  so  often  told 
me  of  the  time  when  you  had  to  leave  your  school 
work,  before  finishing,  and  go  back  home  to  help,  just 
when  you  began  to  see  some  prospect  of  getting  a 
preparation  for  the  Bible  work.  Now  I've  found  out 
how  you  can  do  this,  and  not  go  away  to  school, 
either!  I  discovered  the  Bible  Correspondence  School. 
I  talked  with  the  principal,  and  told  him  all  about 
you  and  your  former  plans.  He  gave  me  some  good 
advice,  and  I  am  sending  you  as  my  Christmas  gift 
the  first  lessons  of  the  course,  for  which  I  have  paid 
in  advance. 

"You  will  find  the  study  pleasant,  and  it  will  noi 
only  occupy  your  lonely  evenings,  but  will 
help  to  fit  you  for  the  work  you  want.  You 
are  not  an  old  lady  yet,  mother,  and  by  and 
by  we  will  see  you  with  a  regular  class  of 
readers,  leading  them  in  to  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  that  we  all  love.  Write  me  as 
soon  as  you  can.  I  look  forward  to  your  let- 
ters. 

"Here's  a  Merry  Christmas  to  the  best 
mother  a  fellow  ever  had. 

"Wilbur." 

Mother  looked  up  at  her  neighbor.  A 
deep,  inward  shining  was  in  her  sweet,  pa- 
tient face.  Her  hands  trembled  as  she  tore 
open  the  bulky  envelope,  and  unfolded  the 
lessons  it  contained.  As  she  and  her  friend 
eagerly  looked  them  over,  and  noted  how 
clear  and  attractive  the  work  outlined  was, 
the  visitor  said  softly,  "He  is  a  good  son, 
Mrs.  Ryan.  I  feel  sure  this  is  a  gift 
prompted  by  divine  Providence.  Now  you 
can  go  on  with  the  studies  you  once  started. 
and  fit  yourself  for  the  work  you  feel  that 
God  has  called  you  to  do,  I  know  you  will 
succeed!" 

And  mother  did.  She  studied  her  lessons 
every  day  and  she  passed  the  examinations 
with  great  credit  to  herself.  She  is  now  a 
successful  Bible  worker  and  much  of  her 
ability  is  due  to  the  thoughtful  son  in  col« 
lege  who  sent  her  the  lessons  as  a  present 
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ijntu  %  Whsmmntv  at  OHjnatmaa  Gtoatmns 

(Ham?  About 


So  Br  ULttp  <ttt}rtatmaa? 

Christmas  commemorates  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  religious  event  is  observed  by  the  Protestant,  Catholic 
and  Greek  churches  on  diversified  dates  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  festivities  of  the  day  may  be  traced 
to  the  ancient  rites  celebrated  in  Scandinavia,  Rome, 
Greece  and  Egypt,  where  the  pagan  people  feared,  as  the 
days  shortened  in  the  darkest  month  of  the  year,  that 
the  sun  was  dying,  and  observed  a  time  of  rejoicing 
when  the  sun  began  to  stay  with  them  a  little  longer  each 
day. 

The  leaders  of  the  early  Christian  Church  endeavored 
to  adapt  the  harmless  features  of  the  heathen  sun  fes- 
tivals as  a  conciliation  to  those  who  had  broken  with  their 
old  beliefs  and  vowed  their  allegiance  to  the  new  faith. 
But  despite  their  effort  at  control,  Christmas  resulted  in 
orgies  not  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Christian  Church. 
Revelry  continued  in  England,  until,  some  years  after  the 
coming  of  the  Puritans  to  America,  the  Roundhead  Par- 
liament abolished  Christmas  for  twelve  years,  and  in 
America  the  Court  of  Massachusetts  followed  suit.  But 
Christmas  must  be  kept,  and  it  was  later  re-established  in 
more  sane  fashion  by  law  in  both  countries,  because  the 
people  were  unwilling  to  do  without  the  festival. 

an  lerembrr  25? 

Nobody  knows  whether  that  is  the  exact  date  on  which 
Christ  was  born,  or  what  people  first  celebrated  the  fes- 
tival on  that  date.  After  the  triumph  of  Christianity  the 
prejudice  of  the  early  Christians  against  the  celebration 
of  birthdays  as  heathenish  died  out.  Some  time 
between  337  and  352  A.  D.,  Pope  Julius  directed 
Saint  Cyril  to  ascertain  the  correct  date.  He 
reported  that  the  Western  churches  observed  it 
on  December  25th,  although  other  churches  kept 
the  day  in  January,  April,  May,  March  and  Sep- 
tember. Pope  Julius  was  so  satisfied  with  Saint 
Cyril's  report  that  he  set  December  25th  as 
Christmas  Day,  and  our  observance  of  that  date 
has  come  down  to  us  from  that  decision. 

*§>attta  Gllams  nnb  Glljrtatmatf 
g>tatkma,B 

Saint  Nicholas  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  of  our  Santa  Claus.  He  was  the  Bis- 
hop of  Myra  about  the  year  300  A.  D.,  and  was 
very  popular  because  of  bis  good  deeds  and 
kindness,  especially  to  children,  whose  patron 
saint    he    is    supposed    to    be. 

And  old  legend  says  that  he  wished  to  bestow 
a  gift  surreptitiously  upon  an  old  nobleman 
who,  though  poor,  did  not  want  any  one  to  know 
of  his  poverty.  When  the  good  bishop  reached 
the  house  he  saw  the  old  gen'Jeman  asleep  by 
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the  fire,  so  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  chimney  and 
dropped  his  gift  therein,  thinking  it  would  fall  on  the 
hearth.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  money  fell  into  one  of 
the  old  gentleman's  stockings,  which  his  daughter  had 
hung  up  to  dry,  where  it  was  found  and  used  as  a  dowry 
for  his  eldest  daughter.  And  the  old  story  says  that 
Saint  Nicholas  never  failed  to  put  a  gift  in  the  stockings 
which  were  hung  for  him  thereafter  whenever  a  daughter 
of  the  house  was  to  marry.  When  our  Saint  Nicholas 
comes  around  on  Christmas  Eve  we  look  for  gifts  in  our 
stockings. 

The  date  of  the  bishop's  death,  December  6th,  is  ob- 
served in  many  countries,  and  the  closeness  of  his 
feast  to  that  of  Christmas  Day  has  probably  confounded 
the  two  celebrations.  Santa  Claus  seems  to  be  the  name 
by  which  the  good  spirit  of  Christmas  is  most  generally 
known. 

1%  Ixi  W?  frmttt  <&iiU? 

It  was  the  custom  among  the  Romans  to  make  gifts  to 
each  other  at  their  winter  festival,  and  this  custom  also 
may  have  descended  to  us  from  antiquity.  But  Christians 
like  to  feel  that  it  is  because  the  Wise  Men  brought  gifts 
to  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  because  of  the  gift  of  God  to 
the  world.  Gifts  to  the  poor  seem,  from  the  earliest  Bible 
times,  to  have  been  an  expression  of  a  thankful  heart. 
We  bring  Him  gifts  when  we  give  to  those  who  are  in  need. 

Hunting  GHjnutmaa  (ftattfrU* 

Burning  candles  at  Christmastide  is  a  custom  derived 
from  the  Roman  Saturnalia.  Not  only  were  candles  used 
for  the  purpose  of  illumination  during  that  festival,  but 
they  were  also  exchanged  as  gifts  in  token  of  cheerfulness 
and  good  will. 

It  is  probable  that  the  employment  of  can- 
dles was  derived  from  the  Jewish  Feast  of 
the  Dedication,  which  was  held  about  the  same 
time  of  the  year  as  the  Saturnalia  and  the  Yule. 
The  burning  of  candles  was  one  of  the  incidents 
of  that  feast,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  thousands  of  candles 
were  brightly  burning  throughout  Palestine — a 
fitting,  though  unintentional,  proclamation  of 
the  Light  that  had  come  into  the  world.  A 
fact  that  bears  out  this  supposition  is  that  the 
Catholics  of  the  Greek  Church  call  Christmas 
the  "Feast  of  Lights." 

mtt  tlyje  Olljrtatmas  (Hurt? 

Christmas  cards  were  first  printed  in  London 
more  than  ninety  years  ago,  but  did  not  be- 
come  popular  until  seventy-three   years   ago. 

The  first  Christmas  card  was  only  a  visiting 
card  on  which  was  written  the  greeting,  "A 
Merry  Christmas,"  or  "A  Happy  New  Year." 
Snow  scenes,  holly  branches  and  robins  appeared 
later  on  embossed  cards,  probably  picturing 
English    Christmas    scenery,  ,,,,   I 


The  Christmas  Spirit       M 


I  am  the  Christmas  Spirit! 

I  enter  the  home  of  poverty,  causing  pale-faced 
children  to  open  their  eyes  wide  in  pleased  wonder. 

I  cause  the  miser's  clutched  hand  to  relax,  and 
thus  paint  a  bright  spot  on  his  soul. 

I  cause  the  aged  to  renew  their  youth  and  to 
laugh   in  the  old,   glad   way. 

I  keep  romance  alive  in  the  heart  of  childhood, 
and    brighten   sleep   with   dreams  woven   of   magic. 

I  cause  eager  feet  to  climb  dark  stairways  with 
filled  baskets,  leaving  behind  hearts  amazed  at  the 
goodness  of  the  world. 

I  cause  the  prodigal  to  pause  a  moment  on  his 
wild,  wasteful  way,  and  send  to  anxious  love  some 
little  token  that  releases  glad  tears — tears  which 
wash  away  the  hard   lines  of  sorrow. 

I  enter  dark  prison  cells,  reminding  scarred  man- 
hood of  what  might  have  been,  and  pointing  for- 
ward   to    good    days    yet   to    come. 

I  come  softly  into  the  still  white  home  of  pain, 
and  lips  that  are  too  weak  to  speak  just  tremble  in 
silent,    eloquent   gratitude. 

In  a  thousand  ways  I  cause  the  weary  world  to 
look  up  into  the  face  of  God,  and  for  a  little  moment 
forget  the   things  that  are   small   and   wretched. 

am  the  Christmas  Spirit! 


Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  DECEMBER,  1986  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


DAILY  LIVING  SKILLS  Jonathan  Echorst 

(toward  independence  in  self-care) 


LISTENING   SKILLS  Allison    Ford 

(toward  understanding  of  information) 


SPEECH   AND   LANGUAGE   SKILLS   Manny   Ortiz 

(toward  clear  speech  and  the  use  of  good  English  or 
toward  the  understanding  and  use  of  sign  language) 


ORIENTATION    AND    MOBILITY Damans   Williams 

(toward  knowing  where  one  is  indoors  and  outdoors  and 
toward  independent  travel  indoors  and  outdoors.) 


SOCIALIZATION Jacqueline    Andonian 

(toward  adjustment  and  relationships  to  group) 


RECREATION   _ Noel   Bourgeois 

(toward  developing  interest  in  leisure  time  activities) 


PARTICIPATION   Maurice   Williams 

(takes  part  in  class  and  extra  curricula  activities) 


RESPECTFULNESS  Damaris  Williams 

(is  respectful  to  adults) 


PERSEVERANCE   Jacqueline   Nichols 

(persists  in  attempts  to  surmount  difficulties) 


MANNERS   Damaris   Williams 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 


FRIENDLINESS    Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  pupils  and  adults) 


PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION  Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  by  own  cheerfulness) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 
of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 

3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our  many  beneficent  friends  of  what  the  school  is 
doing. 

4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

The  Way  It  Is 

This  picture  of  the  Main  House  of  the  Royer 
Greaves  School  was  published  in  another  January. 
At  the  time  that  magazine  was  put  together,  the 
temperature  was  70°  Fahrenheit.  In  this  January,  at 
date  of  writing,  the  temperature  is  35°  Fahrenheit. 
The  snow  arrived  on  New  Year's  Day  and  it  is  still 
with  us;  so  this  year  the  picture  lends 
verisimilitude. 

Christmas  Vacation 

On  December  18, 1  left  on  Delta  Airlines  at  4:10  in 
the  afternoon  to  go  home  for  my  Christmas  vacation. 
I  changed  planes  in  Atlanta.  I  arrived  in  Baton 
Rouge  at  7:20  p.m. 

On  Friday  I  went  to  Arlington  School  to  play  the 
piano  for  the  children.  I  ate  breakfast  with  them  and 
I  saw  Santa  at  12:00  noon. 

On  Saturday  night,  I  went  out  again  to  perform  at 
a  house  party.  I  wish  everybody  a  very  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
Vacation 

Pack  my  suitcase.  I  will  be  seeing  Mommy.  I  kiss 
Mommy.  I  will  get  candy. 

Cora  Ann  Asbury,  Pupil 


Christmas 


I  like  Christmas  time  the  most  of  all.  I  enjoy  tt 
music  and  presents.  I  feel  happy  and  wish  everyon 
a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Allison  Ford,  Pup 

Party  at  Burroughs 

I  had  fun  at  Burroughs  party.  I  ate  cookies,  cand; 
cake,  and  I  drank  milk.  I  loved  my  presents.  I  got 
tape  recorder,  tapes  and  a  radio.  I  also  enjoyed  heir 
in  our  Christmas  program  at  school. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pup 

Vacation 

My  mom  and  sister  came  to  see  me  in  tr 
Christmas  program.  I  was  so  good.  I  had  fun.  I  wer 
home  for  vacation.  I  had  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
hope  you  have  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pup 


Vacations 


At  home  on  Thanksgiving  I  was  on  vacation  ft  in 
four  nights.  On  Thursday  morning  I  recorded  "Tl 
Partridge    Family."    Thursday    afternoon    Dadd 
Joanne  and  I  had  a  turkey  dinner. 


On  Christmas  vacation,  I  got  my  hair  cut.  I  wei 
shopping  with  my  Daddy  to  get  a  new  coat  ar 
shoes. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Puf 
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Christmas  Program 

I  saw  Bob  Monday  night,  December  8,  at  tl 
Christmas  program.  He  was  watching  me  play  1 
tambourine.  Miss  Cheryl  and  Miss  Colleen  we 
also  at  the  show.  Bob  told  me  I  did  well 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pu]  u 

Christmas  Party 

I  had  fun  at  Burrogh's  party.  I  had  cake,  cook 
and    ice    cream.    I    saw    clowns.    Santa    gave 
presents.    I    got    a    tape    recorder,    tapes    and   1 
shakers.  I  liked  my  gifts  very  much. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pu   | 

Christmas 

When   I   went  home  for  Christmas  vacation  »4 
helped    decorate    the    Christmas    tree.    I    oper 
presents.  I  enjoyed  going  home.  I  wish  everyon 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pu 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

As  the  New  Year  of  1987  begins,  we  witness  the 
[rogress  of  the  school  toward  adding  to  its  programs, 
hat  of  a  residence  and  program  of  activity  for  multi- 
[andicapped  individuals  who  are  beyond  school  age. 
fhe  course  has  been  long  and  complex.  We  look  to 
lave  all  in  readiness  during  this  calendar  year. 

|  The  residence  and  education  program  continue  for 
fur  school  age  pupils. 

i.  We  welcome  back  from  their  Christmas  recess  all 

far  pupils  and  staff;   and  we  trust  that  all  had 

onderful  holidays.  To  the  families,  professionals, 

ad  friends  of  the  school  we  should  like  to  express 

arm  wishes  for  health  and  happiness  for  the  entire 


ew  year. 


AnnaC.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 

CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM 

OF  THE 

ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL 

Sunday,  December  7, 1986 

2:00  p.m. 
Monday,  December  8, 1986 

8:00  p.m. 
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was  the  Night  Before 
Christmas 


The  Carillon  Handbell  Choir 


II 


Duet 


III 


ano 

lliwogg's  Cake  Walk 

Noel  Bourgeois 


ream  of  Christmas 

Ronald  Curry 


Music:  McCollin 
Words:  Moore 


Debussy 
Ketelby 


isic  under  the  direction  of  Chhu-Swei  Ou. 

IV 
incing 

s  The  Season 
nsel  and  Gretel 
Directed  by  Teresa  Galvin,  Emmy  Howell, 
Chhu-Swei  Ou,  Linda  Sharpless 


righ  Ride 


ythmics 


Directed  by  Linda  Sharpless 

Directed  by  Teresa  Galvin 
V 


Little  Stranger  Long  &  Eshleman 

Directed  by  Teresa  Galvin 
itumes  and  scenery  by  Barbara  Arbaugh  and 
n  Koons  and  Romeo  Galinta. 
-;k  drop  by  Linda  Sharpless. 

op< 
70«  et 

Ibel  Bourgeois 

.onald  Curry 


The  Carillon  Handbell  Choir 

Noel  Bourgeois 
Ronald  Curry 
Jacqueline  Nichols 
Damaris  Williams 


Piano 

Noel  Bourgeois 
Ronald  Curry 

Dancing 

Noel  Bourgeois 
Ronald  Curry 
Jonathan  Echorst 
Allison  Ford 
Ginger  Miller 
Jacqueline  Nichols 
Damaris  Williams 

Sleigh  Ride 

Jacqueline  Andonian 
Noel  Bourgeois 
Ronald  Curry 
Jonathan  Echorst 
Allison  Ford 
Ginger  Miller 
Jacqueline  Nichols 
Damaris  Williams 


Rhythmics 

Jacqueline  Andonian 
Noel  Bourgeois 
Ronald  Curry 
Jonathan  Echorst 
Allison  Ford 
Ginger  Miller 
Jacqueline  Nichols 
Damaris  Williams 

Royer-Greaves  Players 

Jacqueline  Andonian 
Noel  Bourgeois 
Ronald  Curry 
Jonathan  Echorst 
Allison  Ford 
Ginger  Miller 
Jacqueline  Nichols 
Damaris  Williams 


CONTEMPORARY  METHODS 

from  page  4 

Blind  and  deaf-blind  children  are  the  recipients  of 
countless  verbal  descriptions  from  those  who  do  see; 
and  these  handicapped  children  acquire  a  manner  of 
using  such  descriptions  in  their  own  speaking  and 
writing.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
accurately  between  the  things  that  such  children 
have  sensed  and  the  things  someone  has  related  to 
them.  Deaf-blind  children,  likewise,  learn  to  use 
words  applicable  to  visual  and  auditory 
experiences — words  which  are  descriptives  but  have 
no  meaning  is  reality  for  them.  The  use  of  such 
words  and  phrase  gives  an  air  of  insincerity  and 
unreality  to  their  expression.  A  child  must  be 
taught  to  differentiate  between  those  things  that  he/ 
she  has  experienced,  those  things  about  which  he/ 
she  has  read,  and  those  things  that  he/she  has  been 
told. 

In  general,  attitudes  and  methods  of  teaching 
which  are  the  most  desirable  in  the  teaching  of 
normal  children  apply  in  the  teaching  of  deaf-blind 
children.  The  relationship  between  the  teacher  and 
the  child  is  very  ir  portant.  Anyone  working  with 
deaf-blind  children  stresses  the  importance  of  the 
pupil's  trust  in  and  obedience  to  the  instructor.  A 
child's  health  and  safety  depend  upon  the  attitudes 
of  the  teacher.  Regardless  of  the  ability  and  training 
that  a  deaf-blind  child  may  possess,  his  dependence 
upon  others  will  probably  remain  greater  than  it 
does  for  persons  who  have  no  handicaps. 

Mrs.  Avelina  Dequillo, 

Teacher 

Reference: 

Hanninen,  Kenneth  A.,  Teaching  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  Blindness.  Publication,  1979. 


CONTEMPORARY  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  USED  IN  TEACHING 

DEAF-BUND  CHILDREN 


During  the  brief  history  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf-blind,  a  number  of  teaching  methods  has  been 
in  use.  Teachers  do  experiment  with  methods  in  the 
effort  to  determine  which  method  or  methods  to  use. 
They  embark  upon  new  and  untried  combinations; 
but  no  one  method  has  become  generally  accepted  as 
the  best — a  fact  that  perhaps  works  for  the  best 
interest  of  a  deaf  blind  child.  There  are  some  factors 
to  consider  in  the  selection  of  methods,  the  age  of  the 
child,  age  at  which  each  handicap  appeared,  home 
training,  interest,  amount  and  type  of  previous 
education  experience,  and  native  ability.  The  type  of 
training  the  teacher  has  had  is  also  a  determining 
factor. 

Each  case  of  deaf-blindness  constitutes  a  unique 
teaching  problem.  If  a  child  has  some  vision,  the 
teacher  trains  him/her  to  utilize  this  residual  vision 
to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  The  child  is 
helped  to  use  his/her  remaining  vision  to  move 
around  without  bumping  into  objects.  He/she  is 
aided  to  learn  to  distinguish  colors  and  to  recognize 
them  by  name.  The  child  is  taught  to  recognize 
shapes  and  objects  by  using  gross  visual  cues. 

If  a  child  has  some  hearing,  the  teacher  trains 
him/her  to  utilize  the  remaining  portion  of  that 
sense.  Amplifying  instruments  such  as  hearing  aids 
may  be  used  in  some  cases  to  make  possible  better 
voice  quality  in  teaching  the  child  speech  sounds, 
words,  and  even  connected  language. 

Previous  training  is  very  important  in 
determining  the  methods  of  teaching  a  deaf-blind 
child.  A  child  who  has  started  his  education  as  a 
deaf  child,  and,  who  later  loses  vision,  presents  both 
a  problem  and  advantage  in  instruction.  If  the  child 
has  learned  sign  language  (or  a  manual  method) 
and  appreciates  its  use,  this  may  be  continued.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he/she  has  been  educated  as  a 
blind  child,  and  eventually  loses  his/her  hearing,  a 
different  approach  may  be  indicated.  If  the  child  is 
using  speech  he/she  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  to  do  so;  and  may  be  taught  to  understand 
the  speech  of  others  through  the  sense  of  touch. 
Even  in  such  cases,  however,  there  may  be  reason 
for  teaching  the  manual  alphabet  in  addition  to  the 
use  of  speech.  The  child's  own  aptitudes  and  desires 
may  help  to  determine  the  course  to  be  pursued.  A 
child  who  has  lost  both  sight  and  hearing  early  in 
life,  likewise  presents  a  variety  of  new  options  to  the 
teacher. 

There  are  some  mechanical  devices  which  are 
useful  in  communicating  with  deaf-blind  children — 
the  Electro-Braille  Communicator  and  the  Braille 
Communicator.  These  are  both  mechanical  devices 
through  which  deaf-blind  children  who  read  braille 
can  communicate  with  non-handicapped  persons 
who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  deaf-blind 
communication  methods. 

The  Electro-Braille  Communicator  contains  a 
standard  typewriter  keyboard  in  order  to  enable 
someone  who  has  knowledge  of  braille  to  talk  with 
deaf-blind  persons.  When  a  letter  is  pressed  on  the 
keyboard,  a  corresponding  braille  character  appears 
in  a  small  cell  attached  to  the  machine.  This  cell  is 
a  flat  dish  with  six  perforations  through  which 
metal  dots  appear.  The  deaf-blind  person  feels  these 


dots  with  the  tips  of  his/her  fingers.  The  deaf-blind 
person  cannot,  however,  respond  to  communication 
by  use  of  this  machine  unless  he/she  has  speech. 

The  Braille  Communicator  is  similar  to  the 
Electro-Braille  Communicator,  but  simpler  ir 
mechanism.  It  contains  a  braillewriter  keyboard 
instead  of  a  typewriter  keyboard  and  can  be 
operated  by  a  person  who  knows  braille.  If  a  blinc 
child  has  no  speech,  he/she  can  respond  through  tht 
keyboard;  but  both  speakers  must  know  braille. 

Another  device  in  teaching  the  alphabet  is  a  cut 
out  of  letters  of  the  alphabet,  made  of  sandpaper  oj 
cardboard.  Sometimes  corresponding  braill<[ 
symbols  are  placed  on  the  letters  so  that  the  chile 
simultaneously  learns  both  systems.  The  Morsi 
Code  has  also  been  used  by  a  deaf-blind  speaker 
tapping  words  in  the  palm  of  the  child. 

A  one-hand  manual  alphabet  is  a  special  metho< 
in  use  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  learn.  In  thi 
method  a  pattern  of  letters  is  formed  with  th 
fingers  on  the  hand  of  the  listener.  There  is  also 
two-hand  manual  alphabet.  This  method  involve 
using  both  the  "listener's"  and  "speaker's"  hands  i 
the  formation  of  letters. 

Another  method  is  writing  the  words  with  th 
index  finger  on  the  palm  or  wrist  of  a  deaf-blin 
person.  Available  also  is  a  pocket-sized  alphabt 
plate  that  bears  raised  letters  which  are  easil 
recognized  by  touch.  This  involves  placement  of 
deaf-blind  child's  index  finger  on  the  desired  letteij 
as  the  words  are  spelled.  Once  learned  to  use  th: 
fluently,  a  person  may  begin  fingerwriting  capit; 
or  block  letters  on  the  palm  of  a  deaf-blind  person. 

An  alphabet  glove  is  another  device  used  by  dea 
blind    children.    The    child   has   to    memorize   tr 
location  of  each  letter  on  the  glove.  The  child  has 
put  on  the  glove  while  the  person  who  wishes 
communicate  with  him/her  touches  the  letters 
succession  in  order  to  spell  out  the  desired  messag 
In  some  cases,  braille  letters  are  also  placed  on  tl 
glove  so  that  another  blind  person  may  use  the  glee 
in  talking  to  a  deaf-blind  person. 

For        reading        and        writing        typewriter!! 
braillewriters,   grooved  writing  boards,  and  sla 
and  stylus  are  the  usual  devices  employed  by  bliijl 
persons.  These  devices  may  also  be  used  by  deg| 
blind  persons. 

The  Tadoma  method  of  teaching  the  deaf,  as  w< 
as  the  deaf-blind,  has  been  used  with  some  succes 
This  method  teaches  a  child  to  learn  to  speak  and 
understand  speech  by  vibration.  At  first  the  chi 
places  his/her  thumb  on  the  teacher's  upper  lip 
while  the  fingers  rest  lightly  on  the  cheek.  Later  tl 
thumb  is  removed  from  the  lips  and  the  child  reli 
entirely  upon  the  vibration  felt  on  the  cheek. 

No  matter  which  means  of  communication  is  use 
every  deaf-blind  person  needs  a  quick  signal  f 
"yes"  and  "no."  These  signals  are  very  useful  to 
deaf-blind  person  who  has  limited  understanding 
language. 

Please  turn  back  to  page  3. 


All  Wool  and  a  Yard  Wide         Machines  and  Jobs 


WE  THINK  we  have  a  lot  of  influence  with 
ourselves  until  some  smooth  person  comes 
along  and  shows  us  we  have  been  nursing  an  il- 
lusion. 

There  is  always  room  at  the  top,  but  the  ele- 
vator doesn't  run  that  high. 

A  blockhead  is  a  man  who  is  unable  to  fit  his 
opinion  to  your  channel. 

When  a  man  is  going  to  the  dogs,  he  usually 
meets  the  dogs  about  half  way. 

A  family  jar  is  never  used  in  preserving  peace. 

There  was  once  a  girl  who  always  wrote,  "Yes" 
in  the  space  where  it  says,  "Date." 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
without  taxes,  working  hours,  or  relatives. 

The  man  who  saves  money  these  days  isn't 
a  miser — he's  a  wizard. 

If  you  have  to  eat  your  own  words  they  will 
digest  more  easily  if  they  are  pleasant  ones. 

A  sharp  tongue  and  a  dull  mind  are  usually 
found  in  the  same  head. 

Laziness  travels  so  slowly  that  poverty  soon 
overtakes  him. — Old  Proverb. 

A  very  common  and  useless  exercise — running 
into  debt. 

Running  people  down  is  a  bad  habit,  whether 
you  are  a  motorist  or  a  gossip. 

If  you  must  carry  a  chip  on  your  shoulder, 
get  a  job  in  the  lumber  yard  where  it  won't  be 
noticed. 


Place  a  folded  piece  of  paper,  about  a  foot 
long,  upright  on  the  floor.  Next  grip  your  right 
foot  with  your  left  hand  by  reaching  your 
hand  across  your  back.  Without  losing  your  bal- 
ance, bend  down  and  pick  up  the  paper  between 
your  teeth.  As  you  become  skilled,  you  can  use  a 
shorter  piece  of  paper. 


SEWING  machines  threw  out  many  women  sew- 
ing by  hand  and  gave  jobs  on  machines  to 
more  women,  at  better  wages.  Steam  locomotives 
put  all  stage  coach  drivers  out  of  work  and  gave 
jobs  to  fifty  times  as  many  engineers,  firemen, 
brakemen  and  other  railroad  workers  as  were  ever 
engaged  in  the  stage  coach  business. 

Typesetting  machines,  denounced  and  opposed 
by  printers,  put  more  printers  to  work  than  ever 
worked  before.  Mass  production  of  automobiles 
put  out  of  work  wheelwrights  that  used  to  make 
one  buggy  a  month  in  small  shops  and  created, 
for  every  man  thus  employed,  100  jobs  at  better 
pay  in  the  automobile  industry. 

If  we  could  suddenly  do  away  with  machinery 
and  mass  production,  an  automobile  now  costing 
$1,000  would  cost  $10,000  and  would  run  badly, 
and  we  should  have  in  this  country  40,000,000  in- 
stead of  10,000,000  idle.  Ask  the  farmers  if  they 
want  to  abandon  mowing  and  threshing  machines. 


Blessed  is  the  man  who  thinks  and  talks  with 
facts.  He  is  needed  in  the  world  today,  where  more 
money  spent  by  doing  things  wrong  than  by  not 
doing  them  at  all.  To  the  man  with  facts  life 
offers  greater  resources,  greater  responsibilities 
and  more  satisfactory  achievements  than  at  any 
period  in  history. 

o 

Squandering  health  is  more  dangerous  than 
squandering  money.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
to  win*  back  health  than  one's  lost  financial  posi- 
tion. "Conserve  health"  should  be  the  watch- 
word. The  saving  of  wealth  is  not  nearly  as  vital 
as  the  saving  of  health. 

o 

Don't  forget  that  the  cheerful  loser  is  a  sort 
of  winner. 
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Be  not  immodest  in  urging  your  friend 
to  discover  a  secret. 

Speak  not  in  an  unknown  tongue  in 
company,  but  in  your  own  language;  and 
that  as  those  of  quality  do,  not  as  the  vulgar. 

Think  before  you  speak;  pronounce  not 
imperfectly,  nor  bring  out  your  words  too 
hastily,   but  orderly  and   distinctly. 

Be  not  curious  to  know  the  affairs  of 
others,  neither  approach  to  those  that  speak 
in  private. 

In  disputes,  be  not  so  desirous  to  over- 
come as  not  to  give  liberty  to  each  one  to 
deliver  his  opinion,  and  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  major  part,  especially  if  they 
are  to  judge  of  the  dispute. 


When  another  speaks,  be  attentive  your- 
self, and  disturb  not  the  audience.  If  any 
hesitate  in  his  words,  help  him  not,  nor 
prompt  him  without  being  desired;  interrupt 
him  not,  nor  answer  him  till  his  speech  is 
ended. 

Treat  with  men  at  fit  times  about  busi- 
ness, and  whisper  not  in  the  company  of 
others. 

Make  no  comparisons,  and  if  any  of  the 
company  be  commended  for  any  brave  act 
of  virtue,  commend  not  another  for  the  same. 

Be  not  tedious  in  discourse,  make  not 
many  digressions,  nor  repeat  often  the  same 
matter  of  discourse. 

Let  your  recreation  be  manful,  not  sinful. 
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As  New  Year's  Day,  the  1st  of  January, 
bears  a  prominent  place  in  the  popular 
calendar,  it  has  been  a  custom  among 
Northern  nations  to  see  the  Old  Year  out 
and  the  New  Year  in  with  the  highest 
demonstrations  of  merriment  and  convivi- 
ality. To  but  a  few  does  it  seem  to  occur 
that  the  day  is  a  memorandum  of  the  sub- 
traction of  another  year  from  the  little 
sums  of  life  with  the  multitude,  the  top 
feeling  is  a  desire  to  express  good  wishes 
for  the  next  twelve  months'  experience  of 
their  friends. 

Charles  Lamb  had  a  strong  appreciation 
of  the  social  character  of  New  Year's  Day. 
He  remarks  that  no  one  of  whatever  rank 
can  regard  it  with  indifference.  "Of  all 
sounds,  of  all  bells,"  says  he,  "most  sol- 
emn and  touching  is  the  peal  which  rings 
out  the  Old  Year." 


Every  1st  of  January  that  we  arrive  at, 
is  an  imaginary  milestone  on  the  turnpike 
track  of  human  life.  At  once  a  resting- 
place  for  thought  and  meditation,  and  a 
starting  point  for  fresh  exertion  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  journey.  The  man  who 
does  not  at  least  propose  to  himself  to  be 
better  this  year  than  he  was  last,  must  be 
either  very  good  or  very  bad  indeed!  And 
only  to  propose  to  be  better,  is  something; 
if  nothing  else,  it  is  an  acknowledgement 
of  our  need  to  be  so,  which  is  the  first 
step  towards  amendment.  But,  in  fact,  to 
propose  to  oneself  to  do  well,  is  in  some 
sort  to  do  well,  positively;  for  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  stationary  point  in  human 
endeavors,  he  who  is  not  worse  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterday  is  better;  and  he 
who  is  not  better,  is  worse. 

Let  us  move  forward. 


This  Thing  Called  Youth 
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YOUTH  is  not  measured  by  years;  it  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  enthusiasm  we  put  into  life.  Ap- 
pearance of  age  is  the  revenge  Life  takes 
for  our  lack  of  interest  in  her  vital  drama;  in  not 
knowing  "what  the  great  God  speaketh."  Nothing 
in  the  universe  remains  stationary.  Every  day  is 
new,  a  beginning.  If  the  the  statement  of  the 
scientists  is  true  that  man  is  a  miniature  universe, 
then  within  us  is  the  capacity  for  the  infinite  rich- 
ness of  youth. 

Some  people  are  contented  if  they  appear 
young.  This  goal  is  easily  acquired  artificially. 
The  real  desire  of  our  spirit  is  to  feel  young.  As 
a  man  "feels"  in  his  heart,  so  is  he,  is  the  old 
adage.  William  James  said:  "The  minute  a  man 
ceases  to  grow,  no  matter  what  his  years,  that 
minute  he  begins  to  be  old."  Someone  else  re- 
marked: "We  do  not  grow  old;  we  become  old  by 
not  growing." 

To  grow  means  to  aim  at  high  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual  standards.   This  aim  reduces 


the  common  tendency  to  indulge  in  worry,  fear, 
jealousy,  selfishness  and  self-pity,  the  emotions 
which  disturb  the  rhythm  of  the  body,  and  gen- 
erate the  appearance  of  age. 

Joy  in  our  work  helps  to  maintain  youth;  en- 
thusiasm energizes  the  cells  of  the  body.  No  ne- 
cessary task  should  be  labeled  menial,  but  should 
be  performed  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Within 
us  is  a  divine  impulse  to  be  perfect,  and  our  activ- 
ity is  the  channel  through  which  this  divine  im- 
pulse is  fed. 

We  are  born  with  an  insatiable  desire  for  an 
expansive  intellect.  The  child  immediately  makes 
himself  at  home  in  the  world.  He  displays  an  in- 
finite variety  of  interests;  he  probes,  he  questions, 
he  demands  explanations.  This  is  the  urge  for 
soul  growth.  Later,  he  begins  to  lose  interest,  and 
is  content  if  life  hands  him  food  and  lodging. 

We  hold  on  to  "this  thing  called  youth,"  just 
as  long  as  we  identify  ourselves  with  all  that  is 
new,  sparkling  and  vital. 
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LAGNIAPPE 


The  word  "lagniappe"  is  often  used  by  Louisiana  French 
merchants.  It  denotes  something  extra — in  effect  a  baker's 
dozen. 

When  we  buy  we  expect  to  get  that  something  extra.  So 
if  we  aspire  for  success,  be  it  in  business  or  social  life,  we  should 
give  it.     Let  us  not  overlook  that  fact. 

The  man  who  gives  that  little  extra  has  the  respect  of  his 
fellow  workers  and  always  has  to  look  back  over  his  shoulder 
to  find  his  nearest  competitor.  It's  that  "plus  value"  we  get 
that  makes  us  ask  for  a  certain  clerk  or  pass  several  stores  to 
buy  from  another  though  the  price  and  quality  be  the  same. 

Instead  of  straining  our  eyes  for  reasons  why  business 
should  be  a  little  slow,  look  a  little  farther  for  business  that  is 
always  to  be  had.  The  success  all  of  us  have  had  has  come 
through  our  own  initiative  and  we  can't  get  any  better  system. 
There   is  always   room   for   improvement. 

When  we  feel  that  negative  element  in  our  make-up,  and 
we  ail  do  at  one  time  or  another,  there  is  only  one  effective 
antidote — W-Q-R-K.  it  is  a  great  conqueror — the  foundation 
of  all  success. 

Some  skeptics  may  not  see  cause  for  giving  that  extra 
value  because  it  is  not  immediately  reflected  in  their  pay  check. 
True,  there  may  be  inequalities  at  times,  but  they  cannot  en- 
dure. Remember,  that  signature  on  the  lower  right  hand  cor- 
ner of  our  checks  is  not  the  real  paymaster  but  merely  his  au- 
thorized business  agent.  There  are  many  paymasters  in  back 
of  our  checks — the  people  with  whom  we  rub  elbows  every  day 
in  our  selling  job — -be  it  tangible  goods,  personal  service,  la- 
bor, etc. 

The  confidence  those  people  have  in  us  help  determine 
the  troy  weight  of  our  pay  envelopes.  Keep  that  in  mind  and 
always  remember  that  one  of  the  prime  essentials  to  a  larger 
income  is  to  win  a  greater  number  of  real  paymasters. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  JANUARY,  1 987  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


DAILY  LIVING  SKILLS Ginger  Miller 

(toward  independence  in  self-care) 


LISTENING  SKILLS    Marianne  Duffy 

(toward  understanding  of  information) 


SPEECH  AND  LANGUAGE  SKILLS   Jackie  Andonian 

(toward  clear  speech  and  the  use  of  good  English  or 
toward  the  understanding  and  use  of  sign  language) 


ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY   Allison  Ford 

(toward  knowing  where  one  is  indoors  and  outdoors  and 
toward  independent  travel  indoors  and  outdoors) 


SOCIALIZATION Jonathan  Echorst 

(toward  adjustment  and  relationships  to  group) 


RECREATION    Noel  Bourgeois 

(toward  developing  interest  in  leisure  time  activities) 


PARTICIPATION    Jackie  Andonian 

(takes  part  in  class  and  extra  curricula  activities) 


RESPECTFULNESS Damaris  Williams 

(is  respectful  to  adults) 


PERSEVERANCE    Jackie  Nichols 

(persists  in  attempts  to  surmount  difficulties) 


MANNERS Damaris  Williams 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 


FRIENDLINESS Jackie  Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  pupils  and  adults) 


PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Maurice  Williams 

(makes  others  at  ease  by  own  cheerfulness) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 
of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 

3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our  many  beneficent  friends  of  what  the  school  is 
doing. 

4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

The  two  houses  pictured  are  those  of  the  school 
at  King  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Main  House  of  the 
school  at  Paoli. 

The  Royer-Greaves  School  had  its  beginning  in 
Strafford,  1921.  In  1922,  it  was  removed  to  King  of 
Prussia  where  it  remained  until  1941;  at  which 
time  the  move  was  made  to  Paoli  where  the  school 
has  continued  ever  since. 

My  Christmas  Vacation 

During  the  Christmas  vacation,  I  watched  'The 
Jetsons"  and  "G.I.  Joe"  on  TV.  I  saw  "Ghostbusters," 
a  movie.  It  was  funny. 

Santa  brought  me  a  puppy  and  clothes  and  shoes. 
I  had  a  roast  beef  dinner  for  Christmas.  It  was  so 
good! 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 

Christmas 

During  the  Christmas  vacation,  I  watched 
"Sesame  Street"  on  TV.  The  Cookie  Monster  was  on 
the  show.  I  listened  to  my  radio.  My  dad  had  a 
check-up  at  the  doctor's  office.  He  was  fine. 

Santa  gave  me  a  box  of  alphabet  letters,  clothes, 
and  a  Neil  Diamond  tape.  I  had  a  good  vacation. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 
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My  Christmas  Presents 

I  had  fun  on  my  Christmas  vacation.  I  went  home 
with  Mommy.  I  was  a  good  boy.  I  got  toys,  books, 
clothes,  and  new  shoes. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 


New  Year  Resolutions 

My  New  Year's  Resolutions  are  to  cooperate,  to 
get  along  with  others  and  to  help  others. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


\ 


Vacation 


H 


I  had  fun  over  the  Christmas  vacation.  I  dance 
and  listened  to  the  radio.  Anita,  Bianco,  anc 
Dorothy  are  my  new  friends. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupi 

My  Christmas  Vacation 

My  Christmas  vacation  was  very  good.  I  watchec 
TV  and  went  shopping  with  my  sister.  I  got  a  tapt 
recorder,  box  of  tapes,  candy,  and  clothes.  We  had  i 
birthday  party  for  my  little  cousin.  We  had  gooc 
things  to  eat. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupi 


Christmas 

Santa  Claus  gave  me  a  tape  recorder  and  tapes, 
got  a  new  shirt.  Mom  took  me  home  on  a  train, 
watched  "Bugs  Bunny"  and  "Popeye"  on  TV. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupi 


\ 
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My  Christmas  Gifts 

I    went    home    for    the    Christmas    vacation, 
watched  'The  Jetsons,"  "My  Little  Pony,"  and  'Ton 
and  Jerry."  I  recorded  'The  Partridge  Family." 

For  Christmas,  I  got  a  Billy  Joel  tape,  Gospel  tape 
Kenny  Rogers  Christmas  tape.  My  dad  bought  m 
two  new  dresses,  a  pink  one  and  a  blue  one.  M; 
sister  gave  me  two  sweaters.  I  also  got  a  blue  tap 
case  and  flowers. 

We  ate  ham,  sweet  potatoes,  string  beans,  an 
special  ice  cream. 

I  pet  my  dog.  My  Cabbage  Patch  dolls  are  fine. 

We  went  shopping.  My  dad  bought  me  a  new  coa 
and  slacks. 

I  had  a  great  Christmas. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupi 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

As  of  this  writing,  we  are  snowbound,  the  largest 
storm  since  February,  1983;  but  all  is  well.  Our 
school  family  rallied  to  the  situation  and  all 
problems  with  great  cooperation,  were  resolved 
before  any  could  occur. 

Ironically,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  think  of 
spring;  hence  the  notice  of  Easter  flight  departures 
appear  in  this  issue. 

The  next  issue  of  this  magazine  will  be  a  double 
one,  covering  March  and  April;  and  for  the  balance 
of  this  school  year  (and  probably  for  the  school  year 
1987-88),  two  months  will  be  combined  into  one 
issue.  Following  the  next  issue  (March  and  April) 
will  be  the  combined  issues  of  May  and  June,  and 
July  and  August. 

Anna  C.  Perry. 

Executive  Director 

f  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer- 

reaves  School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so 

1   employing    the   following    language:    "I    give, 

evise,    and    bequeath    unto    the    Royer-Greaves 

School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the 

Commonwealth     of     Pennsylvania,     the     sum     of 

I (or  " percent  of 

|my  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks  and  bonds 

")  to  be  used  for  its 


worthy  purposes  on  behalf  of  multi-handicapped 
blind  children." 

L. 

finish  It 

Or  THEN  Henry  Ford  was  making  his  first  auto- 
W  mobile,  in  a  little  brick  building  at  the 
ear  of  his  home,  he  worked  hard  day  and  night, 
tecause  he  was  very  much  interested  in  what  he 
vas  trying  to  create.  When  he  had  finished  it, 
ris  interest  waned.  He  felt  he  had  done  what  he 
et  out  to  do. 

But  he  began  to  think!  Some  boys  find  it  very 
tard  to  think,  and  some  refuse  to  think.  But 
lenry  Ford  wasn't  that  kind  of  a  boy,  or  man 
ither.  He  realized  that  if  he  quit  now,  and  did 
iot  try  to  build  a  better  car  than  his  first  one, 
lis  life  would  not  amount  to  much.  So  he  decided 
o  start  right  away  and  make  a  better  car. 

When  Henry  Ford  finally  had  a  large  factory, 
young  man  once  asked  him,  "How  can  I  make 
ay  life  a  success?"  Mr.  Ford's  simple  answer  was, 
When  you  start  a  thing,  finish  it." 

Some  boys  may  think,  when  they  undertake 
o  do  something,  that  it  isn't  worth  finishing.  Of 
ourse,  when  Mr.  Ford  said  "finish  it,"  he  wasn't 
hinking  about  the  thing  at  all,  he  was  thinking 
bout  you. 

"It  is  always  too  soon  to  quit."  Quitting  makes 
dead-end  of  any  road — often  just  as  it  is  ready 
o  open.    Change  your  plans  if  you  must,  catch 
nto  another  hold,  but  never  quit! 
o 

Education  begins  the  gentleman,  but  reading, 
11  ood  company  and  education  must  finish  him. — 
ilaise  Pascal. 


A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportunity  than 
e  finds. — Roger  Bacon. 


EASTER  VACATION 

FLIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS 

Flight  Departures  -  April  10, 1987 
Flight  Returns  -  April  22, 1987 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 

We  again  realize  we  have  to  re-state  the 
procedures  for  flight  departures  and  arrivals  at  the 
airport. 

Please  realize  we  schedule  our  transportation  and 
personnel  to  take  all  departing  flight  pupils  to  the 
airport  the  particular  date  set  for  this  purpose;  and 
we  schedule  our  transportation  and  personnel  to 
meet  all  arriving  flight  pupils  at  the  airport  on  the 
particular  date  set  for  that  purpose.  Everyone's 
cooperation  is  sincerely  appreciated.  It  creates 
serious  problems  when  we  do  not  receive  the 
necessary  information  at  the  time  it  is  needed. 
Please  read  carefully  the  paragraphs  below. 

DEPARTURES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a  week  ahead 
of  time  all  flight  tickets  for  the  pupils,  whether 
they  are  flying  escorted,  or  unescorted.  This  will 
permit  the  checking  of  luggage  BEFORE  the 
pupil  goes  to  the  flight  departure  gate  to  board 
the  plane,  as  we  must  now  take  all  unescorted 
pupils  TO  THE  DEPARTURE  GATE. 

2.  We  must  know  the  escort's  particular  arrival 
gate;  (especially  if  it  should  be  different  from  the 
pupil's  ultimate  departure  gate)  because  we  must 
turn  the  pupil  over  to  the  escort  at  the  escort's 
arrival  gate;  hence  we  need  to  know  a  week 
ahead  the  escort's  name,  his  airline,  flight  date, 
flight  due  time,  flight  number,  and  where  the 
flight  is  coming  from. 

ARRIVALS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

1.  We  need  to  know  a  week  ahead  of  time  the  airline 
on  which  the  pupil  will  be  arriving,  his  flight 
date,  flight  number,  flight  due  time,  and  where 
the  flight  is  coming  from. 

2.  If  the  pupil  is  flying  escorted  we  need  the  escort's 
name  and  relationship  to  the  pupil.  We  need  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  luggage  is  checked  or 
hand  carried.  The  pupil  will  be  met  at  his  arrival 
gate. 


Sermons  In  Stone 


One  man  met  another  man  on  the  street  and 
they  spoke  of  a  mutual  friend  who  had  recently 
died. 

"Do  you  know  how  much  John  left  when  he 
died?"  one  asked.  His  friend  thought  a  moment 
and  then,  with  a  smile,  he  said,  "I  believe  he  left 
it  all!" 

You  can't  take  it  with  you!  Yes,  but  this  isn't 
quite  the  whole  truth.  There  is  a  still  deeper  in- 
sight and  it  is  found  in  an  interesting  place.  On 
an  early  grave  we  find  these  words  on  a  tombstone : 
"What  I  spent,  I  had;  what  I  saved,  I  lost;  what  I 
gave,  I  have." 
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SOUNDS  AND  COLORS 


When  you  have  little  or  no  sight,  sounds  are  terri- 
bly important.  They  tell  you  about  our  surround- 
ings. Blind  people  are  often  more  alert  and  sensitive 
to  noises,  occasionally  becoming  greatly  annoyed  by 
unpleasant  ones.  Stimulate  your  child  with  frequent 
trips  outdoors.  Teach  him/her  to  listen  to  the  world 
of  nature. 

In  spring  or  summer,  the  mornings  will  reward 
you  with  the  songs  of  many  birds.  A  robin  chirps  as 
it  looks  for  worms,  or  calls  to  its  mate  from  a  nest  in 
the  shrubbery.  The  woods  may  answer  with  the 
flute-like  tones  of  a  woodthrush.  As  evening  ap- 
proaches, the  cardinals  cheep  cheep,  repeatedly;  for 
they  feed  later  than  most  birds.  The  night  contains 
cricket  sounds,  owl  hoots,  whippoorwill  calls  and  the 
treble  squeeks  of  bats  leaving  their  hiding  places. 

Winter  brings  the  chickadees  to  your  feeder,  each 
calling  out  its  name.  A  woodpecker  drums  rapidly 
on  a  nearby  tree,  frantically  searching  for  delicious 
insects.  Explain  all  these  discoveries  to  your  child. 
Reinforce  with  sound  effect  tapes  or  listen  to  any  of 
the  many  National  Geographic  programs  available 
on  television.  All  have  amazing  sound  tracks. 

The  very  air  carries  evidence  of  spring  peepers,  lo- 
custs and  katydids.  If  you  live  near  water,  a  bull  frog 
will  gurumph,  especially  at  night.  The  tinkling  of  a 
brook  moving  over  stones  can  rush  into  rapids  which 
bubble  and  gurgle  as  they  turn  into  the  thunder  of  a 
waterfall,  bringing  pleasure  and  excitement  to  the 
listener.  Nothing  can  compare  to  the  soft  sound  of 
lake  waves  lapping  onto  shore,  or  the  mighty  roar  of 
the  ocean  as  its  spray  hits  your  face. 

Wind  gently  blows  your  hair  as  it  rustles  the 
leaves.  It  begins  to  whistle  and  roar  into  a  gale. 


These  storms  often  result  in  the  noisy  battering 
objects  blowing  around  the  neighborhood  (tra 
cans).  There  may  be  lightning  cracks,  boomi 
thunder,  rain  pelting  the  house  or  sleet  bangi 
your  roof  or  porch;  then  again,  the  soft,  quiet,  alm» 
NO  SOUND  of  snow  falling,  creates  a  stillness  w 
tells  us  that  tomorrow  will  be  white  and  FUN!  >■ 
ture  has  so  much  to  share  if  we'll  only  listen!  Ta 
time  to  seek  out  its  wonders  with  your  child. 

*  *  * 

While  you  enjoy  the  physical  exercise  of  your  i 
ture  walks,  try  teaching  color  concepts  with  the  t 
lowing  definitions: 

Pink  is  soft,  like  a  whisper. 

Red  is  happiness  and  excitement. 

Purple  is  being  strong,  being  alone. 

Blue  is  crisp  and  cool,  as  when  the  winds  blow 

Green  is  cool,  like  raindrops  falling  on  your  hea 

Gray  is  like  a  rainy  day;  when  you  must  play 
side. 

White  is  like  snowflakes  falling  on  your  face, 
water  flowing  over  your  hands. 

Yellow  is  when  you  are  feeling  happy. 

Orange  is  being  brave,  especially  when  you  pla; 

Gold  is  the  feeling  of  the  sunshine  all  around  yo 

Brown  is  the  feeling  of  being  comfortable. 

Black  is  the  night  when  you  sleep  and  rest. 

Joan  Koons,  Resource  Librar 

References:  Braille  Forum  (ACB)  June  '86-No. 
Future  Reflections;  May /June  '83. 

Note:  There  is  a  set  of  records  of  the  many  and 
ferent  sounds  of  nature.  The  set  is  called  "Solitud 
(Environmental  Sound  Experiences).  The  school 
a  few  of  these  records,  and  they  are  very  much 
joyed  by  the  pupils. 
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Be  not  immodest  in  urging  your  friend 
to  discover  a  secret. 

Speak  not  in  an  unknown  tongue  in 
company,  but  in  your  own  language;  and 
that  as  those  of  quality  do,  not  as  the  vulgar. 

Think  before  you  speak;  pronounce  not 
imperfectly,  nor  bring  out  your  words  too 
hastily,   but  orderly  and   distinctly. 

Be  not  curious  to  know  the  affairs  of 
others,  neither  approach  to  those  that  speak 
in  private. 

In  disputes,  be  not  so  desirous  to  over- 
come as  not  to  give  liberty  to  each  one  to 
deliver  his  opinion,  and  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  major  part,  especially  if  they 
are  to  judge  of  the  dispute. 


When  another  speaks,  be  attentive  your- 
self, and  disturb  not  the  audience.  If  any 
hesitate  in  his  words,  help  him  not,  nor 
prompt  him  without  being  desired;  interrupt 
him  not,  nor  answer  him  till  his  speech  is 
ended. 

Treat  with  men  at  fit  times  about  busi- 
ness, and  whisper  not  in  the  company  of 
others. 

Make  no  comparisons,  and  if  any  of  the 
company  be  commended  for  any  brave  act 
of  virtue,  commend  not  another  for  the  same. 

Be  not  tedious  in  discourse,  make  not 
many  digressions,  nor  repeat  often  the  same 
matter  of  discourse. 

Let  your  recreation  be  manful,  not  sinful. 
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Our  First 
President 


+  +  + 


_lEORGE  WASHINGTON,  first  President  of  the 
United  States  and  celebrated  statesman  and  military 
leader,  is  an  outstanding  figure  of  American  history. 
He  was  born  at  Bridges  Creek,  Virginia,  February  22, 

1732. 

As  he  grew  up  he  trained  and  educated  himself. 
At  the  age  of  14  he  had  learned  surveying  and  was 
able  to  plot  and  measure  the  fields  of  his  relatives 
and  neighbors. 

In  1743,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  to 
live  with  his  half-brother,  Lawrence  Washington,  al 
the  latter's  estate,  Mount  Vernon,  not  far  from  Alex- 
andria, Va.  After  serving  as  an  assistant  surveyor  in 
exploring  vast  tracts  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in 
1748,  he  was  appointed  public  surveyor  for  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia. 

For  the  next  score  years  Washington  lived  the  life 
of  a  country  gentleman  except  when  military  duties 
called  him  from  home.  He  enjoyed  riding,  hunting, 
and  social  activities.  His  desire  for  land  prompted 
him  to  buy  numerous  tracts,  and  by  1757  he  had  ac- 
quired a  total  of  about  4,000  acres. 

His  military  career  began  as  early  as  1752,  when 
he  was  made  adjutant  of  one  of  Virginia's  four  mili- 
tary districts.  In  1753,  with  the  rank  of  major,  he  was 
sent  by  Governor  Robert  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia  on  a 
journey  into  the  Ohio  Valley  to  warn  the  French 
against  encroaching  upon  British  territory.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  led  a  body  of  400  soldiers  to  within 
40  miles  of  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where 
the  French  had  erected  Fort  Duquesne.  Here,  at  Great 
Meadows,  near  what  now  is  Confluence,  Pa.,  he  built 
a  small  defense  which  he  called  Fort  Necessity.  From 
this  base  on  May  28,  1754,  he  made  a  surprise  at- 
tack upon  a  detachment  of  French  troops  under  Coulon 
de  Jumonville,  killing  the  commander  and  nine  others 
and  taking  the  rest  prisoners.  The  French  forced 
Washington  to  retreat  into  his  fort  at  Great  Meadows, 
where  they  beseiged  him  and  his  little  army  and 
compelled  them  to  surrender.  Neither  Washington 
nor  his  soldiers  were  taken  captives,  however,  but  al- 
lowed to   return  to  Virginia. 

Washington  was  one  of  the  American  officers  who 
accompanied  General  Edward  Braddock  on  his  dis- 
astrous march  against  Fort  Duquesne  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  on  July  9,  1755,  in  which  Braddock  was 
defeated  and  mortally  wounded.    In  this  defeat  Wash- 


ington displayed  great  leadership  and  courage.  In 
1758  he  commanded  the  advance  guard  of  General 
John  Forbes'  army  which  captured  Fort  Duquesne.  His 
marriage  with  Martha  Dandridge  took  place  January 
6,  1759,  and  thereafter  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  he  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to 
colonial  politics  and  the  management  of  his  and  his 
wife's  estates,  the  latter  included  15,000  acres. 

He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  first  provincial 
congress  or  revolutionary  legislature  in  1774  and  was 
elected  one  of  the  seven  Virginia  delegates  to  the  first 
continental  congress,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  on  Sep- 
tember 5  of  that  year.  The  second  continental  con- 
gress, to  which  he  also  was  a  delegate,  elected  him 
commander  in  chief  of  the  continental  forces  in  arms 
against  Great  Britain,  and  on  July  3,  1775,  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  troops  beseiging  the  British  in 
Boston. 

Too  detailed  to  retell  here  is  the  story  of  his  part 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Every  patriotic  American 
recalls  how  he  fought  against  overwhelming  odds,  out- 
witted the  enemy  time  and  again,  kept  the  spirit  of 
American  resistance  alive,  and  finally  brought  about 
the  surrender  of  CornwalHs  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1781.  On  December  23,  two  years  later,  in 
the  state  capitol  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  he  resigned  as 
commander  of  the  American   army. 

Chosen  one  of  Virginia's  five  delegates  to  the 
constitutional  convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  its  president  and  for  four 
months  presided  over  its  sessions.  When  it  came  time 
to  elect  a  president  of  the  new  republic,  no  oth 
name  but  his  was  considered.  He  was  elected  unani- 
mously and  was  inaugurated  in  New  York  City,  Aoril. 
30,   1789. 
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DO    YOUR  PART 

DY  stepping  stones  from  his 
*-*  boyhood  on  a  farm  in  Tennes- 
see, Jesse  H.  Jones  of  Texas  rose 
to  high  places  in  business  and 
banking. 

"While  our  lives  and  problems 
are  but  an  incident  in  the  pass- 
ing of  time,"  says  Mr.  Jones, 
"they  are  all  important  to  us 
and  we  must  continue  to  search 
and  develop,  and  contribute  the 
nost  we  can  to  the  whole  scheme 
of  things. 

"The  same  opportunity  does 
not  knock  at  everyone's  door,  but 
success  is  relative,  and,  I  would 
emphasize,  is  not  measured  by 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Many 
who  achieve  fame  also  acquire 
wealth.  Many  do  not.  Neither  is 
necessary  for  a  successful  life. 
Good  citizenship  is  the  true  mea- 
sure. Everyone  cannot  achieve 
fame,  although  all  can  strive  to 
contribute  something  to  their  gen- 
eration. 

"One  of  the  ablest  men  I  ever 
knew  started  as  an  office  boy  in 
a  bank,  after  leaving  the  farm. 
He  rose  to  be  head  of  a  very 
large  institution  while  yet  a 
young  man  and  in  all  the  differ- 
ent steps  of  advancement  he  told 
me  that  he  gave  up  each  job  with 
a  great  reluctance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  next  position.  He  loved 
his  work  and  did  it  well. 

"Try  never  to  get  out  of  your 
character.  If  you  have  a  tenor 
v^oice,  don't  try  to  sing  bass,  and 
if  you  are  not  an  expert  mathema- 
tician, don't  try  to  argue  with 
Einstein.  Be  yourself  and  you 
will  get  along  best,  but  don't  be 
afraid  that  you  can't  hoe  your 
own  row." 


According  to  criminal  law,  in 
most  states,  detaining  a  person 
against  his  will  may  be  classified 
as  kidnapping.  Thei-e  is  on  record 
the  case  of  a  man  convicted  on  a 
kidnapping  charge  because  he 
made  his  wife  take  a  trip  with 
him. 


To  induce  salmon  to  "run" 
straight  up  the  river  Avon,  the 
Zoological  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southampton  has  elec- 
trified the  water  in  the  side 
streams  sufficiently  to  shock  stray- 
ing fish. 

o 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the 
United  States   is  sloping  land. 
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XaMvenaz, 


The  finest  thing  that  life  can  bring  J^, 

To  you  or  me,  my  son,     ^kA/f^vi 
Is  not  a  name  that's  known  to  fame, 

Or  fortune  richly  won; 
The  best  reward  the  years  accord 

Is  neither  wealth  nor  praise — 
These  never  can  assure  a  man 

Of  truly  happy  days 


w&rd 
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The  finest  thing  that  life  can  bring 

Is  found  in  friendship  true — 
In  giving  cheer,  from  year  to  year. 

To  those  who  care  for  you; 
The  peace  of  mind  and  joy  men 

In  home  and  friendliness   0 
Should  always  be,  to  you  and 

More  precious  than  success! 


Keeping  Young 

IF  to  keep  young  were  a  mere 
matter  of  cosmetics  and  clothes, 
who  would  ever  grow  old? 
But  there  is  more  to  the  matter 
than  surface  appearances.  Youth 
is  a  matter  of  mental  alertness 
more  than  anything  else.  "I  do 
not  fear  tomorrow,"  said  William 
Allen  White,  "For  I  have  seen 
yesterday  and  I  love  today."  There 
speaks  a  young  man  of  seventy. 

To  say  that  old  age  is  psycho- 
logical is  to  say  that  it  is  a 
disease  produced  by  poisons  and 
starvation.  The  poisons  are 
anxiety,  anger,  habitual  bitterness, 
chronic  complaining,  grief  and 
cynicism.  These  not  only  poison 
the  mind  of  one  who  harbors 
them,  but  starve  it  as  well, 
closing  it  in  against  new  experi- 
ences and  fresh  inspirations. 
Here  is  retarded  development — 
another  name  of  old  age. 

On    the    other    hand,   a    joyous 


teachable  disposition  makes  for 
health  and  youth.  That  an  old 
dog  cannot  be  taught  new  tricks 
is  the  way  we  know  the  dog  is 
old. 

To  keep  young,  retain  your 
grip  on  life,  learn  some  new  thing 
every  day,  keep  your  mind  open 
to  the  possibility  of  new  truth 
appearing  in  places  where  it  is 
least  expected.  Jolt  your  mental 
habits  out  of  the  rut  that  event- 
ually leaves  you  like  the  Bourbon, 
unable  to  learn  anything  and  un- 
able to  forget  anything. 

It  may  be  said  that  anyone 
over  forty  whose  mind  is  already 
made  up  and  closed  on  every 
issue  of  the  day  is  twice  that  age 
psychologically,  and  will  begin  to 
show  his  age  physiologically  be- 
fore he  is  a  decade  older. 


Only  9  per  cent  of  the  6,812,000 
farmers  in  the  country  have  to 
borrow  from  banks. 
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Who  Says, 
"What's  the  Use?" 

A  young  man  ran  for  the  legislature  of 
Illinois,  and  was  badly  swamped. 

He  next  entered  business,  failed,  and 
spent  seventeen  years  of  his  life  paying  up 
the  debts  of  a  worthless  partner. 

He  was  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young 
woman  to  whom  he  became  engaged — then 
she  died. 

Entering  politics  again,  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress, and  was  badly  defeated.  He  then 
tried  to  get  an  appointment  to  the  United 
States  land  office,  but  failed. 

He  became  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  senate  and  was  badly  defeated. 

Then  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  vice 
presidency,  and  was  once  more  defeated. 


One  failure  after  another — bad  failures 

— great  setbacks.  Then  he  became  one  of  * 

the  greatest  men  of  America — Abraham  $ 

Lincoln.  * 

Who  says,  "Oh,  what's  the  use?" 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 

MONTH  —  FEBRUARY,  1 987  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


DAILY  LIVING  SKILLS Ginger  Miller 

(toward  independence  in  self-care) 


LISTENING  SKILLS    Jackie  Andonian 

(toward  understanding  of  information) 


SPEECH  AND  LANGUAGE  SKILLS  Manny  Ortiz 

(toward  clear  speech  and  the  use  of  good  English  or 
toward  the  understanding  and  use  of  sign  language) 


ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY   Jared  Cimoch 

(toward  knowing  where  one  is  indoors  and  outdoors  and 
toward  independent  travel  indoors  and  outdoors) 


SOCIALIZATION Maurice  Williams 

(toward  adjustment  and  relationships  to  group) 


RECREATION Allison  Ford 

(toward  developing  interest  in  leisure  time  activities) 

n' 
PARTICIPATION Jonathan  Echorst 

(takes  part  in  class  and  extra  curricula  activities) 


RESPECTFULNESS Noel  Bourgeois 

(is  respectful  to  adults) 


5ERSEVERANCE Marianne  Duffy 

(persists  in  attempts  to  surmount  difficulties) 


MANNERS Damaris  Williams 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 


1ENDLINESS Jonathan  Echorst 

(is  friendly  to  all  pupils  and  adults) 


PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Jonathan  Echorst 

(makes  others  at  ease  by  own  cheerfulness) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 
of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 

3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our  many  beneficent  friends  of  what  the  school  is 
doing. 

4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 

"Ring  Around  the  Rosey" 

From  the  archives  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
comes  this  picture  of  some  former  pupils  who  were 
engaged  in  a  timeless  ring  game.  The  picture  was 
taken,  probably,  in  the  1930s  on  one  of  the  lawns 
when  the  school  was  located  in  King  of  Prussia. 

At  that  time,  King  of  Prussia  and  surrounding 
countryside  were  all  open  meadows  and 
farmlands — a  peaceful,  pastoral  environment  for 
the  school  and  its  young  ones. 

Today,  King  of  Prussia  is  a  crossroads  of  the  world 
in  the  center  of  very  large  shopping  malls,  hotels, 
restaurants,  office  buildings. 


School 

I  like  to  listen  to  Mother  Goose  rhymes  on  the  tape 
records.  I  have  fun  in  school.  We  cooked  pizza  in 
class.  It  was  good. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 

Cookies 

We  made  "kookie"  cookies  in  Miss  Galvin's  class. 
I  measured  the  chocolate  chips  and  nuts.  I  stirred 
the  batter,  too.  Everybody  in  school  had  a  cookie.  It 
is  nice  to  share. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


in 


Good  Times  at  School 

We  will  be  moving  back  to  Lion  Hall  soon.  I  an 
glad  to  go  back  because  I  miss  my  room.  I  think 
will  look  very  nice.  The  men  did  a  lot  of  work  on  it. 

We  are  going  to  start  practicing  in  the  gym  fo 
Special  Olympics.  I  am  so  happy  and  excited! 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupi 

Pizza 

On  Friday,  February  27,  our  class  made  pizza.  W 
needed  dough,  sauce  and  cheese.  Everybody  in  clas 
helped  to  make  the  pizza.  It  was  so  good. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupi 

My  Friends 

I  like  Mr.  Don,  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Paul.  They  fi: 
things  for  us.  We  need  them  at  school. 

I  love  Pat.  She  is  good  to  me. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupi 

Main  Line  Lions  Dinner 

On  Thursday,  March  12,  I  went  to  the  Genera 
Wayne  Inn  in  Merion  with  Mrs.  Perry  and  Mi 
Ronnie.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Main  Line  Lions  Club 
I  got  a  chance  to  meet  a  lot  of  people. 

Before  the  meal,  I  had  ginger  ale.  At  the  dinnei 
we  said  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  Afterwards,  w> 
sang  one  verse  of  America  with  Ray  Smythe  playinj 
the  piano.  The  blessing  followed.  We  had  a  big  mea 
with  soup,  salad  and  the  main  course.  Sometimes 
have  coffee.  We  then  had  dessert. 

After  the  dinner  Mr.  Ron  and  I  sang  a  duet.  W 
also  played  the  piano.  Other  people  got  a  chance  fc 
sing,  too.  Joe  Heintzle  sang  Irish  songs.  Last  yea 
someone  played  a  banjo.  Everyone  gets  a  coconut  a 
the  end  of  the  night. 

I  enjoyed  this  night  very,  very  much.  I  would  lik 
to  thank  Mrs.  Perry  for  taking  me  to  the  Genera 
Wayne  Inn. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupi 

Library  Time 

Noel,  Ginger,  Jackie  and  I  go  to  the  library  twic 
a  week.  Mrs.  Koons  discusses  the  "Weekly  Reader. 
We  learn  about  different  kinds  of  foods.  We  als 
learn  about  "singular"  and  "plurals."  We  lean 
about  voting,  too. 

After  Mrs.  Koons  reads  a  story,  we  talk  about  i 
and  then  she  asks  questions.  We  did  a  crosswor  |e 
puzzle  for  the  first  time.  It  was  fun.  Mrs.  Koons  is    ^ 
very  nice  lady  and  a  good  teacher. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupi 


ou 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  the  Royer-Greaves 
Monthly  which  will  comprise  two  months.  We  want 
to  remind  our  readers  that  they  will  not  be  receiving 
a  monthly  issue.  The  next  issue  will  include  the 
months  of  May  and  June. 

As  this  is  written,  the  promise  of  spring  is  being 
realized  in  balmier  temperatures,  bird  songs,  and 
[little  flowers  pushing  through  the  soil.  Our  boys  and 
[girls  are  more  than  ready  to  doff  the  warm  outer 
wear  of  winter  and  don  lighter  weight  clothing.  It  is 
igreat  to  see  the  pupils  out  on  the  grounds,  enjoying 
the  playground  equipment  in  the  sun. 

When  this  reaches  you,  our  young  ones  will  be 
jiwell  into  the  rehearsals  for  our  Visitors'  Day, 
JSunday,  May  17,  1987.  We  hope  to  see  many  of  our 
[families  and  friends  of  the  school  as  this  is  one  of  the 
roiggest  days  in  our  entire  school  year.  The  programs 
begin  at  2  p.m. 

Graduation  Day,  another  significant  day,  will  be 
Thursday,  June  7,  1987, 11:30  p.m. 


Best  wishes  to  all  for  a  joyous  Easter. 
AnnaC.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


f  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer- 
Sreaves  School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so 
jy  employing  the  following  language:  "I  give, 
Revise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer-Greaves 
ichoo!  for  blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the 
Commonwealth     of     Pennsylvania,     the     sum     of 

i (or " percent  of 

ny  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks  and  bonds 

")  to  be  used  for  its 

vorthy  purposes  on  behalf  of  multi-handicapped 
)lind  children." 


Valentine's  Day 

We  had  a  Valentine's  Day  party.  Miss  Gloria 
>rought  us  candy.  Miss  Pat  and  Miss  Gloria  helped 
is  to  make  valentine  cards  and  mobiles.  We  like  our 
volunteers.  We  liked  our  Valentine  Day  fun. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Music,  Music 

I  am  happy  when  we  have  music  class.  Mrs.  Ou  is 
ur  music  teacher.  She  is  a  good  teacher  and  is  very 
ice.  My  favorite  song  is  "Billy  Boy."  I  like  to  sing, 
ance  and  play  musical  instruments. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


My  Class 

I  enjoy  going  to  class.  I  am  learning  the  letters  of 
lie  alphabet,  braille,  sewing,  and  using  the 
lephone.  I  like  going  to  Coatesville.  I  love  to  work, 
ike  Mrs.  Ou  and  Miss  Allison.  They  take  me  to  the 
orkshop  in  Coatesville. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


Miss  Sally 

I  like  Miss  Sally.  She  takes  me  to  the  "Light 
Center."  I  match  shapes  and  put  together  shape 
puzzles.  I  traced  with  a  crayon.  I  learn  a  lot  with 
Miss  Sally. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


The  Library 

I  like  going  to  the  library.  Mrs.  Koons  reads  a 
story  to  us  and  lets  us  touch  many  nice  things  in  the 
library.  I  learn  a  lot.  Mrs.  Koons  is  a  special  person 
to  me. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 


Fun  in  the  Gym 

Visitors  came  to  our  school  from  West  Chester 
University.  They  are  physical  education  students. 
Their  teacher  was  very  nice.  They  took  us  to  the 
gym  to  do  exercises  and  have  some  fun.  We  worked 
on  scooters  and  on  the  mat.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  doing 
square  dancing. 

They  are  visiting  us  again  on  Tuesday  night, 
March  3.  We  enjoyed  their  visit  and  had  a  good  time 
in  the  gym.  We  said  thank  you  to  them  for  working 
with  us  and  having  fun. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


"Guys  and  Dolls" 

On  February  26  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galinta  took 
Ginger,  Jackie,  Damaris  and  me  to  see  "Guys  and 
Dolls"  at  the  Footlighters  Theatre.  I  liked  the  music 
part  the  best. 

During  intermission,  I  had  a  Pepsi.  Mrs.  McKee, 
who  used  to  work  in  the  drama  department  at 
Royer-Greaves,  met  us  there.  It  was  nice  to  see  her. 
We  returned  to  school  at  11  p.m. 

I  enjoyed  the  show  very  much.  I  would  like  to  go 
again. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Swimming 

I  like  to  go  swimming  in  the  pool.  Mrs.  Sharpless 
is  my  teacher.  She  is  good.  I  like  her.  I  like  the 
water. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 


The  Workshop 

On  Thursday,  February  26,  Mrs.  Arbaught  took 
me  to  Coatesville.  I  put  stickers  on  potholders  and 
stacked  them.  I  worked  hard.  The  people  there 
treated  me  very  good.  I  like  going  to  the  workshop. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Beacon  Lodge  -  Camp  for  the  Blind 
Announces  1987  Camp  Season 

(The  Camp's  39th  Consecutive 
Summer  Program) 

DATES: 

Adults June  10-August  22 

Deaf  Program  for  Children  .  .  .  June  10- June  24 
Children    June  27-August  1 

WHERE: 

Beacon  Lodge  is  beautifully  situated  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  along  Route  103,  just  five  (5)  miles 
off  Route  22,  near  Mount  Union. 

WHAT: 

Summer  camp  providing  a  program  of  recreation 
and  rehabilitation  for  the  visually  handicapped, 
with  a  dual  program  being  carried  out  for 
children  and  adults  simultaneously.  A  separate 
program  of  activities  is  enjoyed  by  each  group. 
The  children  are  accommodated  in  cabins  in 
Children's  Village,  while  adults  live  in 
dormitories. 

ACTIVITIES: 

Swimming,  motor  boating,  rowing,  canoeing, 
bowling,  picnics,  hikes,  backpacking  and 
camping  skills,  roller  skating,  checkers,  chess, 
bingo,  cards,  dancing,  arts  and  crafts,  talent  and 
music  programs,  etc. 

FEE: 

$125     per     week,     per     person     (Pennsylvania 

residents) 

$200  per  week,  per  person  (out-of-state  residents) 

(Pennsylvania  residents  are  subsidized  by  State 

Appropriation.) 

A  $15  non-refundable  registration  fee  must 
accompany  each  completed  registration  form. 

PAYMENT: 

So  that  we  can  meet  our  many  financial 
obligations,  it  has  become  necessary  to  require 
payment  of  camp  fees  ten  (10)  days  prior  to 
camper's  arrival  at  camp. 

REGISTRATION: 

Campers  are  registered  from  COMPLETED 
REGISTRATION  FORMS  ONLY.  Request  the 
necessary  registration  forms  by  writing  to: 

Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind 

P.O.  Box  428 

Lewistown,  PA    17044 

State  whether  for  an  adult  or  child. 
**************** 
We  appeal  to  you — 

TO  INTEREST  MORE  VISUALLY 

HANDICAPPED      PERSONS      IN      BEACON 

LODGE, 

TO  ENCOURAGE  THEM  TO  ATTEND, 

TO  PROVIDE  OR  ARRANGE  SPONSORSHIPS. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  and  mailed  to: 
Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind 
P.O.  Box  428 
Lewistown,  PA    17044 


Checks  should  be  earmarked  for: 
"name"  if  a  specific  camper. 


'Sponsorship"  or 


Transitional  Pre-Vocational 
Programming 

In  the  1970s,  an  arrangement  was  made  between 
the  Royer-Greaves  and  the  Chester  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Coatesville,  wherein  a 
few  students,  with  escort,  travels  by  train  to  the 
workshop  site.  There  began  the  weekly  on-the-job 
training  in  the  development  of  the  skills,  and 
behaviors  necessary  for  employment  in  a  sheltered 
workshop. 

In  1980  this  Career  Education  Program  was 
expanded  and  further  developed  as  a  weekly  off- 
campus  experience  component.  This  has  proven  tc 
be  a  positive  experience  for  those  students  whc 
attend.  Significant  gains  are  made  in  pre 
vocational  skills.  The  number  of  students  able  t( 
participate  in  this  off-campus  program  is  limited  t( 
four  or  five. 


Then  students  who  are  unable  to  exhibit  th 
necessary  social,  manipulative  and  other  worl 
behaviors  are  unable  to  participate  and  benefi 
from  the  off-campus  program;  thus,  there  was 
need  to  develop  an  on-campus  pre-vocationa 
program  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development  c 
appropriate  work-related  skills.  The  transitions 
pre-vocational  program  was  initiated  in  the  fall  c 
1984.  In  this  program,  students  receive  pre 
vocational  training  on  an  individual  basis  and/or  i 
small  group  training  sessions. 


Each  student  who  is  not  currently  participatin 
in  the  Career  Education  off-campus  program 
evaluated  by  the  occupational  therapy  staff,  usin 
a  therapist-devised  functional  assessment.  Thos 
students  over  the  age  of  18  and/or  alreac  stii 
displaying  pre-vocational  skill  abilities  in  the 
classroom  work  are  evaluated  further,  using  a  pr 
vocational  checklist.  This  assessment  is  complete 
by  the  occupational  therapist;  and  weekly  pr 
vocational  training  program  is  devised  to  then  \ 
carried  out  by  the  occupational  therapy  assistant 


Whenever  possible  the  students  are  paired  wil 
other  student(s)  (two-three)  for  their  pre-vocation 
training  experience.  A  separate  room  has  been  s 
up  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  and  workshc 
materials  have  been  gathered  there.  The  tasl 
include  components  of  vocational  tasks;  an 
whenever  possible,  stimulate  tasks  which  m 
exist  in  the  sheltered  workshop.  Most  importantl 
the  tasks  can  be  graded  into  more  simp 
components  for  instructing  in  this  transition 
program.  This  gives  the  students  an  opportunity 
slowly  build  those  skills  needed  to  participate 
the  weekly  off-campus  career  education  ai 
sheltered  workshop  experience. 

The  pre-vocational  assessment  has  a  pre-test  a: 
post-test  design  which  is  completed  for  t 
appropriate  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  sch( 
year  (September)  and  the  end  of  the  school  ye 
(June);  thus  a  baseline  as  well  as  progress  is  not< 
The  students  are  rated  by  a  qualitative  scale  whi 
judges  their  level  of  dependence  or  independence 
a  specific  skill.  This  is  accomplished  in  terms  oft 
degree  of  physical,  gestural,  and/or  verbal  promj 
required  to  complete  a  specific  task  component, 
numerical  value  is  assigned  as  follows: 

0  =    dependent 

1  =    requires        constant       physical       assistan 
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prompting 

requires     intermittent 

prompting 

requires  initial  physical  assistance/prompting 

requires  constant  verbal/gesture/sign 

prompting 

requires        intermittent       verbal/gesture/sign 

prompting 

requires  initial  verbal/gesture/sign  prompting 

independent 

Work  Skills  form  a  very  important  area  of  con- 
cern. Posture  and  mobility  are  noted,  including  sit- 
ting tolerance,  seated  and  erect  posture,  ability  to 
sit,  stand  and  ambulate,  and  orientation  of  body  to 
work  materials  on  table  tops.  Attention  to  task  is 
important,  including  length  of  attention  span  and 
ability  to  complete  a  task.  Task  sequencing  and 
number  of  steps  are  assessed.  Rate  and  quality  of 
performance  are  noted;  including  ability  to  organize 
materials;  complete  and  recognize  and  correct  er- 
rors. The  level  of  the  student's  ability  to  participate 
in  aspects  of  the  work  environment,  including  set- 
up, replenishing  work  and  clean-up  are  noted.  The 
format  of  weekly  training  sessions  providing  infor- 
mation on  the  student's  ability  to  retain  skills  from 
one  session  to  the  next. 

Supportive  Work  Skills  include:  1)  orientation 
and  mobility  in  relation  to  self-needs.  Transitional 
pre-vocational  program  room  and  others;  2)  com- 
munitive  skills  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  instruction 
required  (i.e.  visual  or  aduitory),  use  of  sign  lan- 
guage, expression  of  physical  needs,  and  interaction 
with  others;  3)  social  skills  in  relation  to  interaction 
|  with  staff  and  peers,  tolerance  of  instruction,  and  ac- 
ceptable social  behaviors  and  habits  (i.e.  no  drool- 
ing, crying,  shouting,  screaming,  acting-out,  self- 
stimulation,  etc.);  and  4)  related  activities  of  daily 
living  including  toileting  skills  and  self-feeding. 

Informal  assessment  is  on-going  and  program 
plans  are  made  to  place  emphasis  on  the  student's 
greatest  areas  of  need.  Behavior  is  as  important  as 
task  skills  in  the  work  environment.  Anecdotal 
notes  are  kept  each  session  on  each  student's  indi- 
vidual task  performance  and  behavior  in  the  pre-vo- 
cational setting.  Tasks  presented  do  follow  a  basic 
task  analysis,  and  graded  sequence  from  simple  to 
more  complex. 

Transitional  pre-vocational  training  tasks  have 
been  categorized  to  include:  stacking,  matching,  in- 
sertion, sorting,  assembly  and  disassembly.  Mate- 
rials are  rotated  from  the  resource  library  to  the 
transitional  pre-vocational  room  and  then  into  the 
classroom  for  maximum  task  presentation  carry- 
over by  staff  and  generalization  of  skills  learned  by 
students. 

In  addition  to  the  on-campus  pre-vocational  train- 
ing program,  the  occupational  therapy,  makes  every 
effort  to  evaluate  each  of  these  students  on  a  simple 
off-campus  experience.  This  provides  first  hand  in- 
formation on  the  student's  behavior  in  a  new  setting 
with  a  familiar  but  not  primary  staff  member. 

It  is  also  important  to  evaluate  the  students  in 
their  residential  setting  to  gain  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  their  self-care  skills  and  behavior  in 
a  less-structured  setting.  The  gathering  of  informa- 
tion from  all  these  areas  plus  annual  multi-discipli- 
nary team  conferences  assist  in  the  decision  of  readi- 
ness for  the  career-education  off-campus  program. 


Psychological  Needs  Of 

Multi-Handicapped 

Children 

Psychological  needs  of  multi-handicapped 
children  are  similar  to  those  of  their  non- 
handicapped  peers.  When  differences  do  exist,  they 
pertain  to  the  differential  importance  of  some  of 
these  needs  over  other  needs  in  a  hierarchy 
applicable  to  both.  Maslow  (1954)  posits  such  a 
hierarchy  of  five  basic  groups  of  needs  in  his  theory 
of  human  motivation: 

LEVEL  1.  Physiological  Needs 

These  are  perceived  as  the  starting  point  for  all 
motivation.  These  are  the  strongest  drives  in 
motivation  theory.  They  include  air,  water,  food, 
shelter  and  sleep. 

LEVEL  2.  Safety  Needs 

When  the  physiological  needs  are  well  satisfied, 
safety  needs  now  emerge  as  the  strong  determinant 
of  behavior.  These  include  stability,  security, 
protection  and  freedom  from  fears. 

LEVEL  3.  Belongingness  and  Love  Needs 

When  level  one  and  level  two  needs  are  gratified, 
there  emerges  the  need  of  love  and  affection  and 
belongingness.  Here  we  have  the  desire  for 
affectionate  relations  with  others,  group 
identification  and  sexual  relatedness.  It  is  the 
frustration  of  these  needs  that  are  involved  in  cases 
of  maladjustment. 

LEVEL  4.  Esteem  Needs 

These  include  the  need  for  self-respect,  mastery 
and  competence,  recognition,  appreciation  and 
esteem  from  other  people.  It  includes  feelings  of 
being  useful  and  necessary  in  the  world.  The 
frustration  of  these  needs  leads  to  feelings  of 
inferiority  and  helplessness. 

LEVEL  5.  Self  Actualization  Needs 

This  is  the  highest  goal  or  motivation  in  the 
needs  hierarchy.  It  is  self-fulfillment.  The 
individual  has  become  everything  he  is  capable  of 
becoming.  In  other  words  "doing  the  very  best  you 
can."  Maslow  equates  this  with  being  mentally 
healthy. 

In  this  hierarchy  of  basic  needs,  an  individual  is 
motivated  to  first  satisfy  Level  1  needs 
(physiological)  before  moving  up  to  the  satisfying  of 
Level  2  needs  and  so  on  up  the  hierarchical  ladder 
until  the  goal  of  self-actualization  is  attained. 

The  above  theoretical  framework  is  not  meant  to 
give  the  impression  that  this  is  a  rigid  structure 

In  the  past  two  and  one  half  years  the  transitional 
pre-vocational  program  has  evalued  to  currently 
serve  ten  students  on  a  weekly  schedule.  Review  of 
the  progress  notations  and  rating  scale  demon- 
strates significant  gains  made  by  the  students  in  the 
program.  Four  of  the  current  students  have  been 
placed  on  monthly  rotation  for  the  off-campus 
career  -education  experience.  In  general,  the  transi- 
tional program  is  meeting  its  intended  purpose  and 
goals. 

Barbara  Z.  Arbaugh,  O.T. 

Occupational  Therapist 

Consultant 


and  that  there  is  a  sudden  emergence  of  a  new  need 
once  a  more  basic  need  is  satisfied.  This  is  actually 
a  fluid  system  in  which,  at  any  given  time,  a  higher 
level  need  can  temporarily  predominate  even 
though  a  lower  level  need  remains  largely 
unsatisifed. 

For  multi-handicapped  children  (or  adults)  this 
hierarchical  needs  system  is  directly  influenced  by 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  disabilities.  Non- 
disabled  children  for  the  most  part,  have  their  basic 
physiological  needs,  as  well  as  safety  needs, 
satisfied  early  in  life;  and,  except  for  special 
situations  that  may  arise,  these  cease  to  function  as 
major  motivators  of  behavior.  For  the  multi- 
handicapped,  however,  these  Level  1  and  Level  2 
needs  may  always  remain  as  major  motivators  along 
with  higher  level  needs.  For  the  severely  multi- 
handicapped  child,  physiological  needs  such  as 
eating,  toiletting  and  personal  care  may  remain  an 
important  determinant  of  behavior  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  For  the  visually  handicapped  or 
totally  blind  child,  the  safety  needs  will  always  be 
an  essential  factor  in  determining  behavior.  In  a 
way  different  from  his  non-handicapped  peer,  the 
multi-handicapped  child  can  move  up  the  hierarchy 
of  needs  while  the  lower  level  needs  remain  largely 
unsatisfied.  Love  and  affection  and  a  feeling  of 
belongingness  become  just  as  important  to  this  child 
as  the  mastery  of  independent  functioning  skills. 
Self  esteem  or  a  positive  self  concept  and  the 
recognition,  appreciation  or  esteem  from  others 
become  important  determinants  or  motivators  of 
behavior;  even  while  this  child  is  attempting  to 
satisfy  lower  level  needs  such  as  eating  with 
utensils,  successful  toiletting  and  personal  care 
skills. 

The  highest  need  level,  self  actualization,  remains 
as  much  a  determinant  of  behavior  for  the  multi- 
handicapped  child  as  for  his/her  non-handicapped 
peer.  To  be  sure,  the  levels  of  accomplishment  are 
spread  far  apart;  but  the  psychological  aspects, 
recognizing  that  one  has  accomplished  as  much  as 
one  is  capable  of  doing,  is  rewarding  for 
handicapped  and  non-handicapped  alike. 

With  respect  to  the  hierarchy  of  basic  needs  as 
outlined  above,  it  is  essential  to  understand  that  the 
same  basic  psychological  drives  motivate  the 
behavior  of  multi-handicapped  children  as  that  of 
their  non-handicapped  peers.  The  difference  lies 
only  in  the  degree  of  movement  along  the 
hierarchical  continuum.  There  is  a  lesser  clarity  of 
division  between  the  basic  need  levels  in  the 
hierarchy.  Higher  level  needs  are  frequently 
intertwined  with  lower  level  ones.  Learning  to  feed 
oneself,  to  drink  from  a  glass,  to  brush  one's  teeth  or 
to  dress  and  undress  oneself  may  all  be  as  much  a 
part  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  esteem  and  self- 
actualization  as  the  gratification  of  the  lower  level 
physiological  and  safety  needs.  It  is  essential  to 
recognize  that  the  multi-handicapped  have  basic 
needs  no  different,  except  in  degree,  from  their  non- 
handicapped  peers.  Their  training  and  education 
should  utilize  all  of  their  resources  in  the  direction 
of  achieving  as  "normal"  adaptive  and  educational 
skills  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  their 
disabilities. 

Harold  Rubin,  Ph.D. 

Psychological  Consultant 

1.  Maslow,  A.H.  Motivation  and  Personality,  New  York,  Harper 
&  Bros.  1954. 


If  No  Bird  Sang  Except  the 
Best 


Diamond  cuts  diamond,  and  one  hone  smooths 
a  second;  all  the  parts  of  intellect  are  whetstones 
to  each  other.  And  genius,  which  is  but  the  result 
of  their  mutual  sharpening,  is  character  too. — 
Cyrus   Augustus   Bartol. 

My  talents  may  not  be  so  rare, 

And   better   ones  found   anywhere; 

But  bird   songs  would   not  have   much  zest 

"If  no  birds  sang  except  the   best." 

No   sense   of   meter   for  a   test, 
Deciding  which  of  them  is  best; 
No   thought   about   their   breath   control 
Can   mar  their  efforts,   as  a   whole. 

It's  natural   for  the  birds  to  sing, 
Their  voices  on  the  air  they  fling. 
So  why  should  I  not  with  the  rest 
Use  talents,  though   not  of  the  best? 

When  from  the  heart  it  comes  sincere, 
It's  bound  to  have  a  note  of  cheer; 
And   blends  with   others  God   has  blest, 
Without  much  thought  of  which  is  best. 

So  we  might  learn  from  birds  on  wing. 
That  all  who  wish  may  chirp  and   sing; 
For  there  would  be  no   real  song  fest 
"If  no  birds   sang   except  the   best." 


On  Time 

THE   WORLD'S   most   accurate   clock    (it  wi'lia 
lose  only  one  second  in  1,000  years)  has  cul  «p 
minated  the  life-work  of  a  Danish  astro-mechanii  | 

Seven  feet  high,  the  clock  has  10  faces  to  mar  *r 
the  day,  month  and  positions  of  the  sun  and  a  Ja 
planets.    It  will  also  show  the  time  and  place  c 
future  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  fore 
tell  the  day  on  which  any  date  in  the  next  40 
years  will  fall. 

The  slowest  wheel  in  the  clock  will  turn  one 
in  only  25,000  years. 

This  clock  is  not  for  sale. 


A   Strange   Story 

THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN," 
says  an  official  connected 
with  the  Indian  Bureau  at 
Washington,  "has  many  strange 
customs,  but  none  is  stranger 
than  his  habit  of  opening  the 
stomachs  of  animals  that  he  kills. 
In  at  least  one  instance  that  cur- 
ious custom  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  human  life. 

'In  the  last  few  years  of  the 
past  century  the  government 
sent  a  military  exploring  expedi- 
tion into  the  wilds  of  Alaska  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  an  all- 
American  overland  route  from 
Cook  Inlet  to  Fort  Gibbon  on  the 
Yukon.  Six  white  men,  under  the 
command  of  a  lieutenant  of  cav- 
alry, started  with  two  Indian 
guides.  But  the  Indians,  skilled 
hunters  and  trappers  though 
they  were,  proved  worthless,  be- 
cause traditions  and  tribal  cus- 
toms kept  them  from  going  be- 
yond certain  known  territory. 
When  made  to  understand  that 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was 
to  seek  a  pass  over  the  divide 
along  the  Yentna  River,  they  de- 
clared that  the  Yentna  headed 
to  impassable  glaciers,  and  they 
j  refused  to  go  farther. 

"But  the  white  men  would  not 
admit  defeat.  After  numerous 
reconnaissances  the  party  set 
forth  into  a  country  full  of  un- 
known dangers.  After  weeks  of 
hardship  and  many  narrow  es- 
capes from  death  they  reached 
a  place  high  on  the  bleak  slopes 
of  the  Alaskan  range,  in  the  Mt. 
McKinley  region.  They  had  tra- 
veled more  than  one  hundred 
miles  through  a  country  that  no 
white  man  had  ever  before  set 
foot  in.  Game  was  scarce,  and 
rations  were  reduced  to  a  little 
rice,  some  evaporated  potatoes, 
and  the  last  of  their  bacon. 
Weakened  by  prolonged  exertion 
and  exposure  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate food,  they  cached  their 
supplies  and  made  camp  for  the 
night.  Their  situation  was  des- 
perate. Light  snow  had  fallen 
that  day,  and  as  they  lay  round 
their  campfire  they  thought  with 
dread  of  possible  blizzards. 

"Sometime  in  the  darkest 
;  hours  a  commotion  rose  in  the 
direction  of  their  cache  among 
the  picketed  horses.  All  hands 
awoke  at  once  and  sat  bolt  up- 
right,   listening;    but    whatever 


Worth  While 

By  ANDREW  HILL 

Not  what  you  get, 

But  what  you  give, 
Not  what  you  say, 

But  how  you  live; 
Giving  the  world 

The  love  it  needs 
Living    a    life 

Of  noble  deeds. 

Not  whence  you  came 

But  whither  bound. 
Not  what  you  have 

But  whether  found 
Strong  for  the  right — 

The  good — the  true. 
These  are  the  things 

Worth-while  to  you. 


caused  the  disturbance  soon  de- 
parted, the  horses  quieted  down, 
and  all  was  still. 

"The  following  morning  one  of 
the  men  came  running  wildly 
back  from  the  cache.  'A  bear!  A 
bear  has  eaten  all  the  bacon!'  he 
cried. 

"Their  situation  was  now  more 
alarming  than  ever.  Of  course 
they  could  kill  the  horses  for 
food,  but  then  how  could  they 
get  out?  Fortunately  the  bear 
had  overlooked  the  rice  and  eva- 
porated potatoes. 

"The  next  morning  one  of  the 
men  pointed  down  the  mountain. 
All  looked  and  saw  an  Indian 
with  a  horse  toiling  over  the 
broken  ground.  As  he  drew  near 
they  noticed  that  the  horse  car- 
ried on  his  back  a  large  bear. 

"The  Indian  told  an  amazing 
story.  While  hunting  he  had 
come  upon  fresh  bear  tracks  in 
the  snow.  He  had  followed  them 
to  a  den  and,  entering,  had  kill- 
ed the  bear  with  a  shot  from  his 
rifle.  Indian  fashion,  he  had 
opened  the  stomach  and  found 
bacon!  He  knew  that  that  could 
mean    only    one  ™  thing  —  white 


Delayed    Cars 

EXCEPT  for  an  act  of  the 
English  Parliament,  the 
automobile  might  have  been  de- 
veloped 50  years  earlier  than  it 
was,  records  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  transportation  library 
disclosed  recently. 

Old  books  and  prints  in  the  li- 
brary, which  gathers  items  of  all 
sorts  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
transportation,  indicate  that  in 
England  from  1825  to  1840,  there 
were  over  70  steam  busses  in 
regular  commercial  use. 

These  records  further  show 
that  steam  automobiles,  crude  at 
first,  had  been  so  much  improved 
by  around  1840  that  the  stage- 
coach owners  and  innkeepers, 
fearing  the  competition,  brought 
pressure  upon  Parliament,  which 
taxed  the  steam  cars  out  of 
existence. 

Operating  regularly  from  such 
large  cities  as  London,  Birming- 
ham, and  Manchester,  these 
busses  ran  with  surprisingly  lit- 
tle mechanical  trouble  and  at 
speeds  exceeding  20  miles  an 
hour.  As  far  as  is  known,  there 
were  no  fatalities  and  very  few 
accidents  involving  these  steam 
carriages. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason, 
stated  Prof.  John  S.  Worley, 
founder  and  curator  of  the  li- 
brary, why  these  early  experi- 
ments with  self-propelled  ve- 
hicles could  not  have  developed 
into  the  small  passenger  auto- 
mobile long  before  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Professor  Worley 
pointed  out  that  the  first  experi- 
ments in  the  1840's  with  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  and 
the  discovery  of  the  rubber  vul- 
canizing process  in  the  1850's 
might  have  solved  the  major  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  cumber- 
some steam  engines  and  uneven, 
unpaved  roads. 


men  were  in  the  vicinity.  So  ht 
had  taken  the  bear's  track  and 
found  the  party. 

"The  red  man  guided  them  to 
an  Indian  valley  where  they 
rested  after  their  terrible  ordeal. 
Some  time  later  they  reached 
their  destination  in  safety.  A 
shrewd  Indian  and  a  thieving 
bear   had  saved   their   lives!" — 


Experience  is  knowing  a  lot  of 
things  you  shouldn't  do. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTHS  —  MARCH-APRIL,  1 987  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


DAILY  LIVING  SKILLS Damaris  Williams 

(toward  independence  in  self-care) 


LISTENING  SKILLS    Allison  Ford 

(toward  understanding  of  information) 


SPEECH  AND  LANGUAGE  SKILLS   Jonathan  Echorst 

(toward  clear  speech  and  the  use  of  good  English  or 
toward  the  understanding  and  use  of  sign  language) 


ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY   Allison  Ford 

(toward  knowing  where  one  is  indoors  and  outdoors  and 
toward  independent  travel  indoors  and  outdoors) 


SOCIALIZATION Marianne  Duffy 

(toward  adjustment  and  relationships  to  group) 


RECREATION    Allison  Ford 

(toward  developing  interest  in  leisure  time  activities) 


PARTICIPATION    Jacqueline  Andonian 

(takes  part  in  class  and  extra  curricula  activities) 


RESPECTFULNESS Noel  Bourgeois 

(is  respectful  to  adults) 


PERSEVERANCE    Jared  Cimoch 

(persists  in  attempts  to  surmount  difficulties) 


MANNERS Noel  Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 


FRIENDLINESS Allison  Ford 

(is  friendly  to  all  pupils  and  adults) 


PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Maurice  Williams 

(makes  others  at  ease  by  own  cheerfulness) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 
2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 
of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 

3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our  many  beneficent  friends  of  what  the  school  is 
doing. 

4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

COVER  STORY 

Jessie  Royer  Greaves 
1874-1967 

September  9,  1974  was  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  the 
founder  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind, 
Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  Doctor  Greaves  (nee  Jessie 
Royer)  was  born  in  Trappe,  Pennsylvania,  a  seventh 
generation  descendant  of  the  Reyer  (later  Royer) 
family  which  had  immigrated  from  Germany  and 
had  built  a  home  at  a  fording  place  on  the  Schuylkill 
River.  The  subsequent  community  became  known 
by  the  name  Royersford. 

The  Royer-Greaves  School  was  begun  in  1921  and 
was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Royer,  the  father, 
and  for  Harry  E.  Greaves,  the  well-known  artist 
husband  of  this  skilled,  intuitive  teacher,  who  was 
truly  a  pioneer  in  our  special  field  of  education — the 
teaching  and  training  of  blind  children  who  have 
one  or  more  additional  handicaps. 

If  she  could  but  know,  Dr.  Greaves'  philosophy 
and  visionary  (always  practical)  aims  for  the 
education  of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  have 
now  been  adopted  by  educators  throughout  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  increasingly,  in  many,  many 
regions  across  the  country  and  across  the  sea;  as 
today  witnesses  the  wise  and  deep  concern  that  all 
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children  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  thei 
fullest. 

In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone  in  he 
belief  that  retarded  blind  children  were  capable  o 
profiting  from  instruction  and  were  also  capable  o 
becoming  individuals  who  could  fit  comfortably  into 
the  lives  of  their  families  and  their  communities 
Many  of  her  former  pupils  and  many  of  the  school' 
more  recent  pupils  have  attained  to  at  least  partia 
financial  independence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school  (unique  fo 
years  and  years)  to  note  the  latter  day  recognition  o 
the  current  planning  for  meeting  the  needs  of  multi 
handicapped  blind  children — an  evolution  an^ 
revolution  in  the  field  of  special  education. 

The  school  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  the  makinj 
of  this  history  (past,  present,  and  future). 

It  seems  fitting  to  have  on  the  cover  of  this  doublt 
issue  (May-June)  the  picture  of  the  founder  of  thi: 
school,  who  to  all  the  pupils,  was  always  known  a: 
"Mother  Greaves,"  May  being  the  month  whereii 
falls  Mother's  Day. 
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Easter  Vacation 

I  went  home  for  the  Easter  vacation.  I  got  candj 
I  took  a  train  ride.  I  had  fun. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupi 

Easter 


I  had  a  good  Easter  vacation.  I  got  candy  in  m 
Easter  basket.  I  dyed  eggs.  It  was  fun. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupfle 
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Easter  at  Home 

While  I  was  home  for  Easter  vacation,  I  watche 
TV.  I  listened  to  music  and  sang  songs.  I  cleaned  th 
house.  I  am  a  good  worker.  I  went  to  m 
Grandfather's  house.  It  was  a  nice  vacation. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pup 


Easter  at  Home 


I  went  home  for  my  Easter  vacation.  I  had  a  goo 
time  and  lots  of  fun.  The  Easter  Bunny  gave  m 
candy.  I  dyed  eggs  all  different  colors.  I  fed  ducks  a 
a  pond. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pup 

My  Vacation 
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During  Easter  vacation,  I  watched  Sesame  Stree!  te, 
I  got  candy  and  eggs  in  my  Easter  basket.  My  Mor  ind 
bought  me  new  sneakers  for  Special  Olympics.  I  ha  igs. 
a  good  time  at  home  with  my  family. 

Jackie  Nichols,  Pup 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

When  this  double  issue  reaches  our  readers, 
Visitors'  Day  and  Graduation  Day  will  have  taken 
place.  These  two  days  are  very  important  in  the 
lives  of  our  pupils. 

Visitors'  Day  entails  much  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  learning  the  many  things  they  do 
for  the  occasion — the  music  (vocal  and  piano),  the 
folk  dancing,  the  play.  It  is  a  happy  day. 

Graduation  Day  is  always  significant.  Graduating 
pupils  and  their  families  appreciate  the 
accomplishment.  It  is  a  day  for  happiness;  but  also 
for  regret  that  leaving  us  will  be  the  young  ones  who 
so  long  have  been  part  of  the  family  of  this  school. 
With  the  boys  and  girls  who  go  on  to  a  different  life, 
our  best  wishes  for  the  future  go  with  them. 

The  next  issue  of  the  magazine  (the  July-August 
double  issue)  will  appear  in  August  after  the 
completion  of  our  extended  school  year. 

Please  note  the  reminders  regarding  the 
arrangements  for  the  summer  vacation  departures, 
the  vacation  period  which  extends  from  Friday,  July 
31  to  Wednesday,  September  9,  1987. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 

Executive  Director 


Easter  Vacation 

I  ate  spaghetti,  pizza  and  candy  during  my  Easter 
acation.  I  danced  and  listened  to  TV.  I  had  fun. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 


My  Vacation  at  Easter 

After  I  got  off  the  plane  on  Friday,  April  10,  Mom 
look  me  to  see  my  sister  Judy.  We  had  supper  there. 
I  was  exhausted  from  the  plane  trip. 

I  During  the  week  my  Mom  took  me  shopping,  to 
|he  bank  and  to  the  post  office.  We  went  on  a  trolly 
lar  ride  in  Catfish  Town  and  stopped  at  a  coffee  shop 
[or  a  snack.  It  was  good. 

I  On  Easter  Sunday  we  had  an  Easter  egg  hunt  at 
liy  sister's  house  after  dinner.  I  enjoyed  being  with 
liy  family. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Easter  Vacation 

During  my  Easter  vacation  I  watched  my  favorite 
lows  during  the  day.  On  Palm  Sunday,  my 
rthday,  I  went  shopping  with  my  Dad  to  buy  a  new 
cket  and  dress  shoes.  My  Dad,  sister  and  I  went 
it  to  dinner.  I  had  soup,  salad,  steak,  baked  potato, 
ce,  and  jello  and  two  glasses  of  Sprite.  On  Easter 
lnday,  we  had  a  nice  dinner.  I  played  with  my 
jgs.  I  got  Easter  candy.  I  had  a  great  vacation. 

Jackie  Andonian,  Pupil 


OVERVIEW  OF  OCULAR 
DISEASES  AND  DISORDERS 

This  alphabetical  overview  will  briefly  discuss  the 
specific  conditions  and  will  state  their  affected 
areas,  cause,  visual  effects,  mode  of  detection, 
treatment,  and  prognosis. 

Achromatopsia,  total  color  blindness,  is  a 
hereditary  retina  (cone  malformation)  condition. 
One  has  a  decreased  visual  acuity  to  20/200, 
extreme  photophobia  and  nystagmus.  The  visual 
fields  are  normal.  The  defect  is  detected  by  a  color 
vision  screening  test  and  electrodiagnostic  tests, 
especially  using  the  electroretinogram  (ERG). 
Treatment  consists  of  optical  aids,  sunglasses,  and 
dim  illumination.  The  prognosis  is  non-progressive. 
The  nystagmus  and  the  photophobia  reduce  with 
age. 

Albinism,  a  hereditary  total  or  partial  lack  of 
pigment,  affects  the  macula  which  is 
underdeveloped.  Visual  effects  include  decreased 
visual  acuity  (20/200  to  20/70),  nystagmus, 
photophobia,  high  refractive  error,  and 
astigmatism.  Visual  fields  are  variable  and  color 
vision  is  normal.  Family  history  and  ocular 
examination  are  the  major  modes  of  detection.  For 
treatment  painted  or  pinhole  contact  lenses, 
absorptive  lenses,  optical  aids,  and  dim  illumination 
are  ordered.  The  prognosis  is  non-progressive. 

Aniridia  is  a  congenital  absence  or  under 
development  of  the  iris.  Decreased  visual  acuity, 
photophobia,  possible  nystagmus,  cataracts, 
displaced  lens,  and  an  underdeveloped  retina  are  its 
visual  effects.  Visual  fields  are  normal.  A  secondary 
complication  is  glaucoma,  with  accompanying 
constriction  of  the  visual  fields,  squint,  and  lens 
opacification.  It  is  detected  by  clinical  observation  of 
missing  iris  tissue.  Pinhole  contact  lenses, 
sunglasses,  optical  aids,  and  dim  illumination  are 
the  treatments.  Milder  forms  of  aniridia  develop 
slowly.  Progressive  cataracts  and  severe  forms 
develop  glaucoma  and  corneal  opacification. 

Congenital  cataracts  affect  the  lens  (opacity)  and 
are  caused  by  hereditary  and  congenital  anomalies, 
rubella,  Marfan's  syndrome,  Down's  syndrome, 
infection  or  drugs  during  pregnancy,  and  severe 
malnutrition  during  pregnancy.  It  visually  causes 
decreased  visual  acuity,  blurred  vision,  nystagmus, 
squint,  photophobia  and  a  slight  possible 
constriction  in  the  peripheral  visual  fields;  but  the 
visual  fields  are  generally  normal.  The  mode  of 
detection  is  ophthalmoscopy  (examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  eye)  and  slit-lamp  biomicroscope.  The 
treatment  is  surgery  as  early  as  possible  in  cases  of 
severe  visual  impairment.  After  surgery,  an 
inability  to  accommodate  (ocular  adjustments  for 
vision  at  various  distances)  can  occur.  Problems 
with  glare  are  corrected  with  spectacles  or  contact 
lenses.  Complications  from  surgery  include 
secondary  cataracts  and  detachment  of  the  vitreous 
or  retina. 

Senile  cataracts  affect  the  lens  (opacity)  and  is 
caused  by  age.  Visually,  one  has  progressively 
blurred  vision  and  near  vision  is  better  than 
distance  vision.  The  mode  of  detection  is  the  same  as 
for  congenital  cataracts.  Surgery  is  the  treatment 
with  resultant  cataract  spectacles,  contact  lenses,  or 
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a  lens  implant  (IOL,  intra  ocular  lens).  The 
prognosis  is  the  same  as  for  congenital  cataracts 
with  post  surgery  complications  of  glaucoma,  retina 
detachment,  hemorrhage  of  the  vitreous  and 
infection. 

Traumatic  cataracts  also  affect  the  lens  (opacity) 
and  are  caused  by  head  injury  or  a  metallic  foreign 
body  in  the  eye.  One  exhibits  blurred  vision,  redness 
and  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  decreased  visual 
acuity.  Its  complications  include  infection,  ureitis, 
retinal  detachment,  and  glaucoma.  The  mode  of 
detection  is  the  same  as  for  congenital  and  senile 
cataracts.  Surgery  is  the  preferred  treatment  after 
the  inflammation  subsides.  The  prognosis  is  also  the 
same  as  for  congenital  and  senile  cataracts. 

A  coloboma  is  a  congenital  cleft  of  fissure  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  eyeball  or  eyelid  is  absent.  The 
majority  are  due  to  incomplete  closure  of  the  fetal 
fissure.  Visual  effects  include  decreased  visual 
acuity,  nystagmus,  strabismus,  photophobia,  and 
loss  of  visual  and  superior  fields.  A  secondary 
complication  seen  is  cataracts.  Associated 
conditions  are  microphthalmia,  Polydactyly,  and 
mental  retardation.  It  is  detected  in  a  fundus 
examination.  Cosmetic  contact  lenses,  sunglasses, 
and  optical  aids  are  the  treatments.  The  prognosis  is 
usually  fairly  stable. 

Diabetes  mellitus,  mostly  the  result  of  a  genetic 
disorder,  affects  the  retina.  Visually  one  has 
diplopia  (double  vision),  inability  to  accommodate, 
fluctuating  vision,  loss  of  color  vision  or  visual  field, 
refractive  error,  decreased  visual  acuity, 
hemorrhaging  of  blood  vessels  in  the  retina,  and 
retinal  detachment.  Secondary  complications  are 
glaucoma  and  cataracts.  Associated  conditions  are 
cardiovascular,  skin  and  kidney  problems.  It  is 
detected  through  ophthalmoscopy  and  reports  of 
fluctuating  vision.  Treatments  include  insulin 
injections,  dietary  controls,  spectacles,  laser-beam 
surgery,  and  various  illumination  control  aids.  A 
variation  in  acuity  is  common  in  prognosis. 

Degenerative  myopia  (near-sightedness)  is 
hereditary  and  affects  the  elongation  of  the  eye;  a 
stretching  of  the  posterior  of  the  eye.  Parallel  light 
rays,  from  a  distant  object,  are  focused  in  front  of  the 
retina  so  that  they  are  then  out  of  focus  when  they 
strike  the  retina.  Visual  effects  include  decreased 
visual  acuity  in  the  distance,  vitreous  floaters,  and 
metamorphosis  (visual  distortion  of  objects,  or 
refractive  errors  like  astigmatism,  retinal  disease, 
or  chorioditis).  There  is  a  normal  visual  field  unless 
the  retina  is  detached.  Secondary  complications  are 
retinal  detachment  and  swelling  or  hemorrhaging  of 
the  macula.  The  primary  mode  of  detection  is  a 
fundus  examination.  Prescription  concave  lenses 
are  required  to  compensate  for  the  error,  preferably 
contact  lenses  along  with  optical  aids  and  high 
illumination.  Myopia  has  an  unpredictable  rate  of 
progression. 

Down's  Syndrome  (mongolism)  affects  various 
parts  of  the  eye  and  is  associated  with  a 
chromosomal  abnormality,  usually  trisomy  of 
chromosome  21.  The  cause  is  hereditary  (extra 
number  21  chromosome).  A  decrease  of  visual 
acuity,  squint,  nystagmus,  severe  myopia, 
Brushfield  spots,  congenital  cataracts,  and 
keratoconus  (conical  protrusion  of  the  center  of  the 
cornea    without    inflammation).    Color   vision    and 
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visual  fields  are  normal.  Associated  condition 
include  mental  retardation,  cardiac  abnormalities 
hypotonia,  saddle-shaped  nose,  large  protrudinj 
tongue,  presence  of  eipicanthal  folds  causing  ai 
oriental  appearance  of  the  eyes,  low-set  ears,  and  ; 
short,  squat  stature.  It  is  detected  by  physica 
appearance  and  a  complete  medical  workup 
Medical  problems  are  usually  more  severe  thai 
usual;  but  prognosis  is  good. 

Congenital  glaucoma  is  hereditary  and  tissues  o 
the  eye  are  damaged  from  increased  intraocula 
pressure.  Visually  it  causes  excessive  tearing 
photophobia,  opacity  or  haze  on  lens,  buphthalmo 
(uniform  enlargement  of  the  eye,  particularly  th 
cornea),  poor  visual  acuity  and  constricted  visue 
fields.  Mode  of  detection  includes  tonometr 
(intraocular  tension  measurement),  a  study  of  th 
visual  fields,  and  ophthalmoscopy.  Treatments  ar 
topical  adrenergic  eye  drops  and  surgery  as  soon  a 
possible  to  prevent  extensive  damage.  Th 
prognosis,  with  treatment,  depends  on  the  innat 
resistance  of  the  constructures  of  the  eye.  Blindnes 
is  not  treated. 

Adult  glaucoma  affects  the  same  damaged  tissue 
of  the  eye  and  is  the  result  of  hereditary  or  of  th 
changes  in  the  eye  after  surgery.  Symptoms  ai 
headaches  in  the  front  portion  of  the  heai 
especially  in  the  morning,  seeing  halos  aroun 
lights,  decreased  visual  acuity,  loss  of  visual  field 
photophobia,  and  constricted  peripheral  fields  i 
severe  cases.  The  mode  of  detection  and  prognosis 
the  same  as  for  congenital  glaucoma.  Treatmer 
consists  of  topical  eye  drops  and/or  system 
medications,  optical  aids,  and  sunglasses,  t 
indicated. 

Acute  attack  of  narrow  angle  glaucoma  aga 
affects  the  same  eye  tissues  damaged  from  increas 
intrascular  pressure,  as  in  congenital  and  adi 
glaucoma.  Its  cause  is  the  inability  of  the  aqueous 
drain.  One  exhibits  nausea,  severe  redness  of  t 
eye,  headache,  and  severe  pain.  Detection  is  t 
same  as  for  congenital  and  adult  glaucorr 
Emergency  surgery  is  the  primary  treatment  a: 
without  it,  permanent  damage  to  the  ocular  tissu 
and  loss  of  visual  acuity  and  peripheral  vision  w 
occur. 

Histoplasmosis  is  a  disease  that  affects 
macula  or  periphery  areas.  It  is  caused  by  a  fung 
transmitted  by  spores  found  in  dried  excrement 
animals.  Retinal  findings  include  punched  out  wh: 
peripheral  retinal  scars,  submacular  hemorrha 
and  scarring,  and  peripapillary  atrophy.  In  t 
macula,  there  is  decreased  visual  acuity,  centi 
scotoma  (islandlike  blind  gap  in  the  visual  fiel 
and  deficient  color  vision.  In  the  periphery,  you 
see  scotoma  corresponding  to  the  area  of  lesions.  T 
mode  of  detection  is  ophthalmoscopy.  Treatmer 
are  optical  aids  for  visual  problems  and  steroids  1 
the  fungal  condition.  This  disease  can  be  1 
threatening  if  not  treated. 

Keratoconus  is  a  condition  where  the  cornea 
stretched  to  a  cone  shape.  It  is  hereditary  a 
manifested  in  the  second  decade.  Visual  effe» 
observed  are  increased  distortion  of  the  entire  visv. 
field,  progressive  decrease  in  visual  acui 
especially  in  the  distance.  Associated  conditio 
found  are  retinitis  pigmentosa,  aniridia,  Dow 
syndrome,  and  Marfan's  syndrome.  It  is  detected 
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ophthalmoscopy,  retinoscopy,  keratometry,  and  slit- 
lamp  biomicroscope.  The  treatment  is  hard  contact 
lenses  in  the  early  stages  and  keratoplasty  (corneal 
transplant)  as  needed.  Without  keratoplasty,  there 
is  progressive  degenerative  thinning  of  cornea  until 
the  cornea  ruptures  and  blindness  ensues. 

Marfan's  syndrome  is  a  disease  of  the  connective 
tissues  of  the  body  and  it  affects  various  parts  of  the 
eye.  The  cause  is  hereditary.  Visually  one  has 
dislocation  of  the  lens,  decreased  visual  acuity, 
severe  myopia,  dislocated  or  multiple  pupil,  retinal 
detachment  with  accompanying  field  loss, 
differently  colored  eyes,  squint,  nystagmus,  and 
bluish  sclera.  Associated  conditions  include  skeletal 
abnormalities,  long  thin  fingers  and  toes, 
cardiovascular  problems,  and  muscular 

underdevelopment.  It  is  discovered  through  medical 
examination  and  evaluation.  Optical  aids  and 
surgical  or  optical  management  of  the  dislocated 
lens  are  the  treatments.  The  prognosis  for  the  visual 
problems  is  stable;  but  the  medical  problems  are 
more  significant. 

Retinal  detachment  affects  the  retina  and 
portions  detach  from  the  supporting  structure  and 
atrophy.  Causes  are  numerous,  including  diabetes, 
diabetic  retinapathy,  degenerative  myopia,  and  a 
blow  to  the  head.  Visual  effects  are  the  appearance 
of  flashing  lights,  sharp  and  stabbing  pain  in  the 
eye,  visual  field  loss,  micropsia  (objects  seem 
smaller  than  they  usually  are),  color  defects,  and 
decreased  visual  acuity  if  the  macula  is  affected. 
Ophthalmoscopy  and  an  internal  eye  examination 
are  the  primary  modes  of  detection.  Treatment 
consists  of  laser  beam  surgery  and  cryosurgery 
which  depends  on  the  type  and  cause  of  the 
detachment,  optical  aids,  and  usually  high 
illumination.  Prognosis  is  guarded. 

Retinitis  pigmentosa  also  affects  the  retina.  This 
is  a  degenerative  pigmentary  condition  with  the 
cause  being  hereditary.  Visually  one  exhibits 
decreased  visual  acuity,  photophobia,  constriction  of 
the  visual  fields,  loss  in  the  peripheral  field,  and 
night  blindness.  Usher's  Syndrome,  Lawrence- 
Noon-Biedl  Syndrome,  and  Leber's  Syndrome  are 
associated  with  retinitis  pigmentosa.  It  is  detected 
through  electrodiagnostic  testing,  especially  ERG, 
and  ophthalmoscopy.  It  is  treated  with  optical  aids 
and  prisms.  There  is  no  known  medical  cure  and 
genetic  counseling  is  essential.  The  prognosis  is 
slow  with  progressive  loss  in  the  visual  fields  that 
may  lead  to  blindness. 

Retinopathy  of  prematurity  (retrolental 
fibroplasia)  affects  the  retina  (growth  of  blood 
vessels)  and  the  vitreous.  The  cause  is  high  levels  of 
oxygen  administered  to  premature  infants;  but 
occasionally,  it  is  found  in  full-term  infants.  Visual 
effects  are  decreased  visual  acuity,  severe  myopia, 
scarring,  and  retinal  detachment,  with  resultant 
visual  field  loss  and  possible  blindness.  Secondary 
complications  are  glaucoma  and  uveitis. 
Ophthalmoscopy  is  the  mode  of  detection.  Optical 
aids  and  illumination  control  devices  are  utilized 
treatments.  The  prognosis  is  poor. 

Rubella  affects  various  parts  of  the  eye  and  is 
caused  by  the  virus  transmitted  to  the  fetus  by  the 
mother  during  pregnancy.  The  visual  effects 
exhibited  are  congenital  glaucoma,  congenital 
cataracts,  microphthalmia,  decreased  visual  acuity, 


and  constriction  of  the  visual  fields.  Associated 
conditions  are  heart  defects,  ear  defects  and  mental 
retardation.  Modes  of  detection  consist  of 
ophthalmoscopy,  slit-lamp  biomicroscope, 

tonometry,  and  family  history.  Treatments  are 
surgery  for  glaucoma  and  cataracts  and  optical  aids. 
One  must  also  establish  appropriate  educational 
goals.  The  prognosis  is  poor  and  post-surgical 
inflammation  easily  occurs. 

Toxoplasmosis  involves  the  retina,  especially  the 
macula;  and  causes  heavily  pigmented  chorioretinal 
scars  (lesions)  with  tendencies  for  reactivation.  The 
cause  is  an  intraocular  parasitic  infection  by 
toxoplasma  gondii.  In  the  congenital  type  the  fetus 
is  exposed  to  the  organism;  and  in  the  acquired  type 
it  is  from  direct  contact  with  infected  animals  or 
ingestion  of  raw  meat.  Visual  effects  seen  are  a  loss 
in  visual  fields  corresponding  to  the  location  of  the 
lesion(s),  squint,  decreased  visual  acuity  if  the 
macula  is  affected,  and  severe  brain  damage  if 
congenital.  Ophthalmoscopy  is  used  for  detection. 
The  treatment  is  optical  aids  with  usually  good 
responses  to  magnification.  It  is  mainly  non- 
progressive, although  new  lesions  may  develop. 

Rebecca  Olinger,  R.N. 
REFERENCE:  School  Nurse  Supervisor 

R.T.  Jose,  Understanding  Low  Vision  (New  York:  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1984),  pp:  9-17. 

R.T.  Jose  and  N.  Bauman,  O.T.  at  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Optometry,  Appendix  A,  pp:  424-429. 


Dear  NAPVI  Member, 

On  March  27  and  28  I  attended  a  committee 
meeting  regarding  the  NAPVI  Leadership 
Conference  being  held  near  Philadelphia,  PA  on 
August  7,8,9,  1987.  The  conference  will  be  held  at: 
The  Valley  Forge  Hilton,  251  West  DeKalb  Pike, 
King  of  Prussia,  PA  19406.  Ph:  (215)  337-1200  or  1- 
800-HILTONS  (mention  NAPVI).  The  rooms  will  be 
$62  per  night,  single  or  double.  Each  participant 
must  make  his/her  own  hotel  arrangements. 

Conference  registration  fees  are  as  follows: 
Member  parents  $50  one  parent;  $80  couple 

Non-member  parents  $60  per  parent 

Member-professional  $60  per  member 

Non-member  professional  $70  each 

The  registration  fee  includes  a  social  Friday 
evening  (cash  bar),  coffee  Saturday  a.m.;  lunch 
Saturday;  coffee  Sunday  a.m. 

The  topics  for  our  conference  are: 

•  Organizational   leadership  strategies  for  parent 
groups 

•  Impacting  the  system:  Accessing  services 

•  Making  the  system  work:  IEPs  and  Advocacy 

This  conference  is  limited  to  150  reservations  and 
is  on  a  FIRST  COME,  FIRST  SERVED  basis. 
Registrations  must  be  received  in  Austin,  TX  no 
later  than  July  15,  1987.  For  further  information, 
you  may  contact  the  NAPVI  office  at  P.O.  Box 
180806,  Austin,  TX  78718,  or  phone  toll  free:  1-800- 
225-9227  (wait  for  tone,  then  dial:  994610)  (U.S. 
number;  Texas  residents  should  dial  1-800-222-1537 
(wait  for  tone,  then  dial:  994610).  The  office  is  open 
from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  (central  time).  You  may  also 
contact  me  at  (216)  539-4649.  Evening  or  weekend 
hours  are  best.  Sincerely, 

Norma  E.  Lucas 
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FUND-RAISING: 
Weighing  The  Options 

By  Keitha  Robinson 

"The  darkest  hour  in  any  man's  life  is  when  he 
sits  down  to  plan  how  to  get  money  without  earning 
it,"  Horace  Greeley  wrote  .  .  .  and  most  of  us  believe 
strongly  in  this  work-oriented  ethic.  We  have  been 
raised  to  work  hard  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessities  of  life  for  our  families — "creative  fund 
raising"  is  rarely  part  of  our  vocabulary. 

But  once  in  a  while  some  event  comes  along  that 
we  would  really  love  to  attend — perhaps  a  concert  or 
a  distant  meeting.  In  our  minds  we  range  swiftly 
over  the  milk  budget  and  the  loan  obligations  and 
realize  that  there's  just  no  way  we  can  participate. 

In  just  this  way  many  parents  throughout  the 
country  have  read  about  the  NAPVI  Conference, 
scanned  the  budgets  and  have  decided  they  will 
never  make  King  of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania,  in 
August  of  1987.  Without  some  outside  help,  there's 
just  no  way. 

NAPVI  President  Elaine  Moses  has  urged  parents 
to  go  to  civic  groups  in  their  communities  to  ask  for 
funds  to  attend  this  national  parent  conference.  And 
yet,  like  Greeley,  we  somehow  think  it's  "dark"  or 
demeaning  to  ask  for  funds  for  ourselves — for  travel 
and  a  vacation,  for  goodness  sake! 

As  parents,  we  don't  realize  that  attending  a 
three-day  conference  is  not  a  relaxing  vacation.  Ask 
any  doctor,  teacher  or  other  professional  who 
regularly  attends  such  conferences.  They  will 
describe  to  you  the  long  hours  sitting  in  sessions, 
visiting  with  colleagues,  hurrying  out  for  a  meal 
only  to  reconvene  in  an  hour's  time,  of  stop-and-go 
travel  to  and  from  the  convention  city.  We're  not 
talking  about  a  trip  to  Disneyland,  then. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  tremendous 
benefit  your  attendance  is  going  to  be  to  your 
community.  We  fully  believe  that  those  who  attend 
this  conference  are  going  to  return  to  their  homes 
with  added  determination  to  reach  out  in  support  to 
other  parents  of  visually  impaired  children.  We 
believe  that  this  conference  is  going  to  "ripple  out" 
to  many  parents  because  of  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  are  able  to  attend.  That  is  NAPVI's  full  purpose 
in  having  this  Convention. 

As  a  parent,  you  may  be  hesitant  about  asking 
anybody  for  money,  even  if  it  is  a  "group"  of 
professional  or  civic  leaders.  If  so,  find  a  professional 
(your  child's  teacher  or  principal)  who  will  submit 
your  proposal  to  attend  the  conference  to  that  group. 

NAPVI  Executive  Director  Lee  Robinson  has  been 
spending  many  hours  on  the  phone  talking  with 
agency  officials  throughout  the  nation,  urging  them 
to  "sponsor"  a  parent  to  come  to  the  convention.  "A 
teacher  or  a  principal  can  put  a  word  in  the  right  ear 
to  a  member  of  a  local  group  and  these  funds  can  be 
made  available,  especially  when  everyone  is  made 
to  realize  what  a  tremendous  boost  it's  going  to  be  to 
the  parents  of  visually  impaired  children  in  that 
particular  community  to  have  a  representative  at 
this  conference,"  he  said. 
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A  Sample  Proposal 

So  now  that  you've  decided  to  either  approach  a 
local  group  yourself  or  have  asked  a  professional  to 
take  your  cause  to  that  group,  what  needs  to  be  in 
your  "proposal"?  (The  following  responses  are 
examples  only,  not  meant  to  be  followed  rigidly.) 

1.  A  Summary  Statement:  "I  am  asking  your 
financial  assistance  in  providing  travel  and 
convention  funding  necessary  so  that  I  may  attend 
NAPVI's  National  Parent  Conference  in  King  of 
Prussia,  PA,  August  7-9,  1987. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  questions  to  be  addressed: 
Why  is  it  beneficial  for  me  to  attend  this  meeting? 
How  much  will  it  cost?  How  much  can  I  come  up 
with  on  my  own? 

3.  A  statement  of  your  goals  in  attending  the 
conference:  "By  my  attendance  at  this  conference,  I 
hope  to  gain  valuable  information  in  order  to  enrich 
my  relationship  with  my  visually  impaired  child 
and  to  find  ways  to  help  other  parents  of  visually 
impaired  children  in  my  community." 

4.  Procedures  of  the  Conference:  "The  NAPVI 
Conference  will  last  three  days.  Sessions  on  the  first 
day  will  be  geared  to  coping  skills  of  parents; 
second-day  sessions  will  revolve  around  educational 
and  medical  know-how  in  parenting  visually 
impaired  children  and  sessions  the  third  day  will 
focus  on  national  agencies  and  service  resources." 

5.  An  evaluative  assessment:  "I  will  be  collecting 
conference  materials  and  taking  notes  during  the 
sessions.  I  would  be  pleased  to  speak  to  your  group 
following  the  Conference  with  a  description  of  that 
meeting  and  to  share  information  about  visually 
impaired  children  in  general.  I  also  hope  to  gather 
other  parents  in  the  community  following  the 
convention  so  that  I  can  share  many  things  I  learned 
at  the  Conference." 


6.  A  detailed  budget 

Airlines   will   cost   

Convention 


will    be 


My  plane  ticket  via  Delta 

.    Registration   for   the 

,    as    I   plan   to   pre- 

register.  My  hotel  bill  will  be  per  night. 

Taxi  fare  from  the  airport  (round  trip)  will  be  $12. 
(An  estimated  cost  form  drawn  up  by  NAPVI 
President  Elaine  Moses  and  Program 
Committeeperson  Diana  Cuthbertson  is  included 
elsewhere  in  this  newsletter  and  may  be  helpful  as 
you  submit  your  proposal.) 

One  final  note:  your  proposal  should  have  a  neat 
appearance.  If  you  are  going  to  submit  it 
handwritten,  make  sure  you've  printed  legibly. 
You're  dealing  with  business  and  professional 
persons  and  you  are  asking  for  a  portion  of  their 
money,  after  all. 
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Estimated  Needs 

Following  is  a  list  of  anticipated  expenses  for  a 
"Hands-On  Leadership  Training  Seminar  for 
Parents"  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  for 
Parents  of  the  Visually  Impaired,  August  7-9,  1987 
at  King  of  Prussia,  PA  near  Valley  Forge. 

Travel 

Auto  Expense  

Air  Fare  from 


to  Valley  Forge 

Room  ($62  per  night, 

single,  double  occupancy) 

Conference  Registration 
Member  parent  $50; 

$80  couple 
Non-member  parent  $60 
Member  professional  $60 
Non-member  prof.  $70 

Additional  Food  Costs 

Name    


Street  Address 
City,  State,  Zip 


Much  of  this  information  was  published 
prior  to  our  1986  National  Convention  in 
Texas;  however,  we  felt  the  topic  was  timely  for 
1987  as  well.  We  have  generated  a  special 
Estimated  Needs  form  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Seminar  for  your  use  in  submitting  fund- 
raising  proposals. 

To  Name  But  A  Few  .  .  . 

Here  is  a  "sampler"  of  groups  that  might  be 
approached  in  your  creative  fund  raising  efforts: 

Senior  citizen  groups,  Elks,  Lions,  Soroptimists, 
Masons,  International  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  active 
20-30  clubs,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Jaycees,  YM- 
YWCA,  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  area  women's  clubs, 
Optimists,  Altrusa,  Telephone  Pioneers;  PTA, 
teacher's  organizations,  Grange,  Farm  Bureau, 
Farmer's  Union,  business  associations,  employee's 
[associations,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Medical 
[Society,  Dental  Society,  Business  and  Professional 
[Women,  church  groups,  Urban  League,  NAACP, 
|:ollege/university  alumni  groups. 

|4merican  Ingenuity  Puts 
Pennies  in  the  Till 

We  know  of  several  groups  around  the  country 
[vho  are  already  hard  at  work  having  bake  sales  and 
brainstorming  on  other  ways  to  help  send  some  of 
[heir  parent  members  to  the  conference.  To  make 
I  hose  coffers  swell,  you  might  try  one  or  more  of  the 
jbllowing  "moneymakers:" 

Audience  Participation  Events:  decorator's 
Ihowcase;  garden  walk;  craft  and  hobby  shows;  fairs 
j.nd  festivals,  card  parties  and  bingo;  house  tours; 
liarathons. 

Merchandise  Events:  auctions,  raffles,  flea 
harkets,  and  sales  of  plants,  antiques,  books  and 
|ther  products. 

Food  and  Drink  Events:  big  dinners,  fashion 
liow,  cocktail  parties,  picnic,  coffees  and  teas, 
lotluck  supper. 


Professional  Entertainment  Events:  plays  and 
musicals,  movie  premieres,  celebrity  lectures. 

Athletic  Events:  celebrity  participations, 
concessions  at  semi-pro  contests,  tournaments. 

Service  Events:  car  wash,  babysitting  at  shopping 
malls,  handicraft  sales,  house  painting,  summer 
employment  service,  pillow  cleaning  service, 
fertilizer  delivery. 

Do-It- Yourself  Training  Events:  microwave 
cooking,  home  entertainment  ideas,  outdoor 
gardening,  how  to  use  cosmetics,  identifying 
genuine  antiques,  bagel  making,  flower 
arrangements,  self-defense  courses. 

Potpourri:  product  sales,  running  your  own 
business,  salvage,  door-to-door  distribution,  direct 
mail  solicitation,  trading  stamp  donations. 

Each  of  the  events  listed  above  can  be  profitable  to 
organizations  of  any  size.  Many  of  them  take 
manpower  and  some  money.  Remember,  however, 
that  donations  can  also  be  obtained  for  these,  too. 
Don't  hesitate  to  solicit  help  from  other 
organizations  to  make  your  fund  raising  event  a 
success. 

When  considering  any  fund  raising  event,  be  sure 
you  know  the  local  laws  and  taxes  which  apply  to 
such  events  and  comply  totally.  Use  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  is  usually  prohibited  at  public 
events.  Special  permits  may  be  required,  sales  tax 
may  be  required,  etc.  Check  with  the  local 
authorities  to  make  sure  that  you  are  operating 
within  the  law. 

"Some  people  have  a  less  keen  sense  of  their  duty 
and  responsibility  than  others.  With  them  a  little 
urging  may  be  helpful.  But  with  most  people  a 
convincing  presentation  of  the  facts  and  the  need  is 
far  more  effective.  When  a  solicitor  comes  to  you  and 
lays  on  your  heart  the  responsibilty  that  rests  so 
heavily  on  his;  when  his  earnestness  gives 
convincing  evidence  of  how  seriously  interested  he 
is;  when  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  knows  you  are  no 
less  anxious  to  do  your  duty  in  the  matter  than  he  is, 
that  you  are  just  as  conscientious,  that  he  feels  sure 
all  you  need  is  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
enterprise  and  the  urgency  of  the  need  in  order  to 
lead  you  to  do  your  full  share  in  meeting  it — he  has 
made  you  his  friend  and  has  brought  you  to  think  of 
giving  not  as  a  duty  but  as  a  privilege."  — John  D. 
Rockefeller. 


Not  to  the  Swift 


AMONG  the  ancient  Greeks  the  runner  who 
won  the  race  was  not  the  man  who  crossed 
the  line  in  the  shortest  time,  but  the  man  who 
crossed  it  in  the  least  time  with  his  torch  still 
burning. 

We  are  often  so  busy  with  life's  activities  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  allowing  the  torch  of  our 
spiritual  life  to  become  extinguished. 

A  good  woman  once  said  that  in  the  rush  and 
hurry  of  her  life  she  felt  in  danger  of  being 
"jostled  out  of  her  spirituality." 

There  is  a  real  danger  of  being  too  busy  to  be 
good,  of  running  too  fast  to  keep  our  torch  burn- 
ing. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTHS  —  MAY-JUNE,  1 987  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


DAILY  LIVING  SKILLS Damaris  Williams 

(toward  independence  in  self-care) 


LISTENING  SKILLS    Allison  Ford 

(toward  understanding  of  information) 


SPEECH  AND  LANGUAGE  SKILLS   Ginger  Miller 

(toward  clear  speech  and  the  use  of  good  English  or 
toward  the  understanding  and  use  of  sign  language) 


ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY    Manny  Ortiz 

(toward  knowing  where  one  is  indoors  and  outdoors  and 
toward  independent  travel  indoors  and  outdoors) 


SOCIALIZATION Jonathan  Echorst 

(toward  adjustment  and  relationships  to  group) 


RECREATION    Jacqueline  Andonian 

(toward  developing  interest  in  leisure  time  activities) 


PARTICIPATION    Jacqueline  Andonian 

(takes  part  in  class  and  extra  curricula  activities) 


RESPECTFULNESS Ginger  Miller 

(is  respectful  to  adults) 


PERSEVERANCE    Ginger  Miller 

(persists  in  attempts  to  surmount  difficulties) 


MANNERS Noel  Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 


FRIENDLINESS Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  pupils  and  adults) 


PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  by  own  cheerfulness) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 
of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 

3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our  many  beneficent  friends  of  what  the  school  is 
doing. 

4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


COVER  STORY 

For  years,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chester  County 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  many  of  our  scouts 
have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  Horseshoe  Scout 
Reservation  in  southern  Chester  County. 

In  July  of  1987,  our  boys,  members  of  Troop  103, 
Diamond  Rock  District  were  at  Sherwood  Campsite, 
one  of  the  many  campsites  in  the  reservation.  They 
were  accompanied  by  school  staff. 

The  boys  participated  and  enjoyed  many  different 
activities — swimming,  sports,  games,  hikes,  sing-a- 
longs,  parades,  assemblies,  campfires  to  mention 
several. 

Each  year  that  our  scouts  have  been  to  Camp 
Horseshoe,  they  have  said  that  they  hoped  they 
could  go  again. 


My  Birthday 

For  my  birthday,  Miss  Galvin  took  me  out  to 
lunch.  I  ate  a  cheeseburger,  French  fries,  and  drank 
soda.  Miss  Becky  Grabill  and  Miss  Galvin  gave  me  a 
birthday  party.  I  got  nice  gifts.  We  ate  cake  and 
candy.  We  drank  soda.  We  played  a  tape  and  danced. 
I  had  a  big  party.  It  was  great! 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 
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Fun  at  the  Circus 


I  went  to   the  circus.   I   saw  the  pony,  horsi 
elephants  and  tigers.  I  clapped  alot.  The  clowS)111 
were  funny.  I  ate  a  hot  dog,  popcorn,  and  drank  sot 
I  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pu 


Baby  Chicks 

Our  class  hatched  baby  chicks.  We  have  twel 
eggs.  They  were  put  in  an  incubator  for  21  days.  1 
eggs  needed  heat  and  they  needed  water 
moisture,  and  they  had  to  be  turned  from  side 
side.  We  had  an  automatic  egg  turner.  When  1 
eggs  hatched,  the  whole  school  was  happy  a 
excited.  The  chicks  felt  very  soft.  They  were  put  i] 
big  box  with  a  light,  and  stones  in  a  jar  for  he 
chicken  feed  and  water.  After  a  week  they  j 
bigger,  and  grew  some  white  feathers.  We  all  tc 
care  of  the  chicks. 

It  was  an  exciting  experience.  We  learned  h 
chicks  are  hatched  and  how  to  take  good  care 
them.  Nine  chicks  were  given  to  a  farmer  and  th: 
chicks  to  our  friend,  Mr.  Stuart,  who  has  alot  of  la 
where  he  can  raise  them.  He  also  built  a  chick 
coop. 

We  had  a  wonderful  time  hatching  these  chicke 
Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pu 
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Devon  Hose  Show 

Mrs.  Sharpies  took  me  to  the  Devon  Horse  She 
I  had  fun.  I  saw  the  horses  and  went  on  the  rides 
met  her  son,  Chris.  We  had  a  good  time. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pu 
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Visitors'  Day 


We  had  a  program  on  Visitors'  Day,  May 
There  was  a  good  audience  in  the  Activit 
Building.  The  chorus  sang  three  song  medle 
played  three  piano  duos  and  the  chorus  sang  ag£ 
The  program  continued  with  the  "Hand  Jh 
"Spanish  Eyes,"  two  dances,  the  class  play  and 
final  song,  "That's  What  Friends  Are  For." 

Refreshments  were  served  outside.  The  day  ^ 
beautiful  and  I  enjoyed  it. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pi 
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FROM  THE  STUDY 

The  1986/87  school  year  is  now  ended.  It  was,  as 
always,  an  interesting  and  busy  year  for  pupils  and 
for  staff. 

The     fall     months     saw     the     boys     and     girls 
participating  in  their  many  activities  inside  and 
| outside  the  classroom,  on  the  school  grounds  and  in 
f  different  kinds  of  activities  off  the  school  grounds. 

Old  friendships  were  renewed  and  new  ones 
begun — friendships  with  the  pupils  and  friendships 
with  the  school.  Our  treasured  friends  perform  an 
invaluable  service  in  enhancing  and  enriching  the 
lives  of  our  young  ones. 

December,  of  course,  is  the  very  busiest  time  of 
our  whole  school  year.  This  month  is  filled  with 
delightful  activities  and  carries  the  pupils' 
excitement  of  going  home  for  the  Christmas  recess. 

The  winter  term  is  sometimes  a  little  quieter  but 
still  has  extra  curricular  activities,  with  the  Easter 
recess  marking  its  end. 

The  tempo  picks  up  again  in  the  spring  term  with 
our  Visitors'  Day  its  highlight.  After  graduation  all 
fpupils  leave  for  their  spring  vacation. 

The  summer  term,  like  winter,  may  have  fewer 
pecial  plans;  but  it  is  still  a  period  of  interest  for  all. 
When  this  term  ends,  all  the  boys  and  girls  leave,  to 
-eturn  in  September. 

Let  us  all  look  for  a  good  year  of  progress  in  1987- 
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AnnaC.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


The  Circus 


I  saw  animals  at  the  circus.  Miss  Galvin  and  Mr. 
iomeo  took  us  to  Rose  Tree  Park.  I  saw  elephants, 
igers,  lions,  and  horses.  The  clowns  made  me  laugh, 
enjoyed  all  the  different  shows  at  the  circus.  I  had 
un  listening  to  the  music.  We  had  a  great  time. 

Jacqueline  Nichols,  Pupil 


Pinic 

I  went  to  a  picnic  at  Miss  Gloria's  house.  I  played 
ames  and  met  many  more  people.  The  food  and 
rinks  were  very  good.  I  enjoyed  myself. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 
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A  Picnic 

We  went  to  a  picnic.  It  was  at  Miss  Gloria's  house. 
le  had  hamburgers,  and  I  drank  Diet  Coke.  I  had 
in  playing  games.  The  people  were  very  nice. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


HOW  CAN  YOU  HELP? 

For  more  than  60  years,  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  Blind  has  been  teaching  and  training  blind 
children  who  have  one  or  more  handicaps  in 
addition  to  that  of  blindness. 

The  philanthropic  assistance  of  its  friends  toward 
the  pupils,  the  school  sincerely  appreciates.  Such 
assistance  is  needed  in  order  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  the  life  and  the  quality  of  the  programs  in  this 
homelike  residential  school. 

By  means  of  the  generous  kindness  of  friends,  the 
school  will  be  better  able  to  meet  the  many  and 
special  needs  of  its  boys  and  girls  and  will  be  better 
able  to  update  and  renovate  their  residential 
facilities. 

Following  are  various  ways  in  which 
contributions  can  be  made:  memorials,  bequests, 
securities,  insurances,  annual  gifts,  matching  gifts. 
All  contributions  are  tax  deductible. 

Please  contact  the  school  if  you  have  any 
questions. 


GARAGE  SALE 

This  summer  the  school  had  a  successful  "Garage 
Sale"  and  plans  to  have  its  second  annual  sale  in 
June  of  1988.  Anyone  wishing  to  donate  items 
please  contact  Mrs.  Joan  Koons,  Chairman. 


SPECIAL  NOTE 

The  Royer-Greaves  Magazine,  after  the  current 
issue  (July- August),  will,  for  a  period,  be  published 
semi-annually.  The  next  issue  will  appear  in 
January  of  1988;  and  the  subsequent,  July  of  1988. 


THE  BIRTH  OF 
SPRING 

The  classroom  buzzed  with  excitement  on  April  6, 
1987  as  I  told  my  students  that  they  were  about  to 
embark  on  a  special  project.  They  would  experience 
the  thrill  of  the  wonders  of  life — hatching  chicks. 
Not  only  were  the  students  thrilled,  but  also  the 
whole  school  staff.  It  enhanced  the  school  spirit.  For 
the  next  five  weeks,  the  atmosphere  around  Royer- 
Greaves  bustled  with  anticipation. 

Through  the  gracious  help  of  Joan  Koons,  our 
librarian,  we  were  able  to  borrow  a  still-air 
incubator  from  Jane  Fry  at  the  Paoli  Methodist 
Church  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten.  Our 
students  inspected  it  visually,  if  able,  and/or 
tactually  (by  touch).  This  particular  incubator  was 
made  of  styrofoam.  Inside  on  the  lid  was  a  heating 
element;  and  a  wire  floor  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  incubator.  The  top  of  the  incubator  had  two 
plastic  windows.  This  facilitated  viewing  and 
allowed  for  checking  the  temperature  of  the 
thermometer  which  was  placed  on  the  bottom  rack. 
Set  at  the  bottom  of  the  incubator  on  top  of  the  wire 
floor  was  an  Automatic  Egg  Turner.  Made  of  plastic, 
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this  marvelous  piece  of  equipment  automatically 
rotated  the  eggs  once  every  four  hours.  If  eggs  were 
to  be  turned  manually,  it  would  be  three  to  five 
times  a  day.  Rotating  eggs  is  a  necessary  process  in 
the  development  of  the  chick  embryo. 

The  school  purchased  twelve  fertile  eggs  from  the 
hatchery  of  George  F.  Shaw  Company  in  West 
Chester.  The  students  gently  inspected  the  eggs 
before  depositing  them  in  the  incubator. 

In  the  classroom  we  had  an  in-depth  discussion  on 
hatching  chicks.  Our  project  entitled,  "The  Birth  of 
Spring"  was  underway.  We  talked  over  the 
possibility  of  the  chicks  not  all  hatching.  The 
students  realized  we  were  using  artificial  means  to 
give  new  life.  We  also  made  plans  ahead  of  time  to 
find  good  homes  for  our  chicks  for  the  day  they 
would  be  ready  to  leave  us  for  a  new  home. 

Incubation  means  "maintaining  conditions 
favorable  for  developing  and  hatching  fertile  eggs." 
For  chickens,  the  incubation  period  is  21  days.  Four 
factors  that  are  significant  in  incubating  eggs 
artificially  are:  1)  temperature;  2)  humidity;  3) 
ventilation;  4)  turning. 

The  temperature  inside  the  incubator  was 
maintained  around  I00-101°F.  An  adjusting  screw 
located  on  the  outside  top  of  the  incubator  helped  to 
regulate  the  temperature  on  a  daily  basis.  Halfway 
through  the  incubation  process,  temperature 
increased  due  to  the  embryo  forming  into  a  chick 
and  generating  heat. 

Moisture  in  the  incubator  is  vital  in  order  to 
prevent  excessive  drying  out  of  the  natural  moisture 
in  the  egg.  If  operated  in  a  dry  room  as  was  our 
classroom,  then  water  has  to  be  added  to  the 
incubator.  This  was  achieved  by  putting  water  in 
the  small  inner  trough  at  the  bottom  of  the 
incubator.  If  the  climate  is  extremely  dry,  moisture 
may  be  needed  in  the  larger  outer  trough  instead  of 
the  small  trough.  It  is  important  to  check  and  fill  the 
water  trough  twice  a  week.  During  the  time  of 
hatching,  higher  humidity  is  needed  and  is  usually 
provided  from  moisture  drying  off  the  hatched 
chicks. 

During  hatching,  we  removed  the  plastic  vent 
plugs  located  between  the  windows  toward  the  front 
of  the  incubator  top — this  in  order  to  allow  fresh  air 
for  the  chicks. 

On  the  eighteenth  day,  the  eggs  were  removed 
from  the  turner.  The  turner  was  taken  out  of  the 
incubator  and  the  eggs  were  laid  on  their  sides  on 
the  wire  floor.  The  temperature  was  increased  two 
full  degrees  to  compensate  for  the  heat  which  had 
been  put  out  by  the  motor  on  the  turner.  Fine 
adjustment  was  necessary  after  the  temperature 
stabilized.  Removal  of  the  turner  was  necessary  so 
that  the  baby  chicks  would  not  crush  their  feet  or 
legs  as  the  turner  made  its  revolution. 

All  the  students  as  well  as  staff  members 
participated  in  this  very  special  endeavor.  Some  of 
the  students'  jobs  included:  regulating  the 
temperature,  filling  the  water  trough,  peeking 
through  the  windows  to  observe  the  eggs,  and 
marking  off  the  days  until  the  great  event!  After 
school  hours,  Becky  Grabill  and  Nancy  Stout,  our 
school  nurses,  fulfilled  the  above  duties.  Our  special 
project  was  conducted  prior  to  and  through  our 
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Easter  recess  and  so  I  took  the* chicks  home  with  me 
The  day  classes  resumed,  April  22,  the  chicks  wer 
due  to  hatch.  Everyone  waited  with  bated  breath 
Wednesday  came  and  went  and  so  did  Thursday 
called  the  hatchery  and  they  advised  me  to  give  i 
until  Friday  morning;  and,  if  not  hatched  by  then,  ti 
take  the  eggs  in  for  inspection.  They  explained  tha 
some  chicks  may  be  late  in  hatching  and  can  be  lef 
up  to  two  days  longer.  Joan  Koons  and  I  made  th 
trip  to  the  hatchery  on  Friday  morning. 

In  a  darkened  room,  the  light  from  a  containet 
bulb  provided  illumination  to  see  through  the  shel 
of  the  eggs.  This  piece  of  equipment  is  called  ai 
"egg-candler."  Only  one  of  our  eggs  exhibited  a  live 
beating  chick.  We  named  this  live  chick  "Hope."  Th 
hatchery  kindly  gave  us  twelve  more  fertile  egg 
free  of  charge.  They  were  due  to  hatch  four  day 
later  on  Tuesday,  April  28.  Needless  to  say,  as  w. 
drove  back  to  school  our  mood  was  quite  pensive 
What  do  we  tell  the  students?  We  tried  to  figure  ou 
the  probable  cause.  First  of  all,  the  temperature  wa 
perhaps  too  high.  It  should  have  been  maintainei 
around  99°F.  In  addition,  the  chicks  had  beei 
transported  during  the  crucial,  final  stage 
development.  The  people  at  the  hatcher 
subsequently  agreed  with  our  conclusion. 

When  we  arrived  at  school,  the  students  and  stal 
were  anxious  to  hear  the  results.  Everyone  took  th 
news  well.  In  class,  we  had  a  discussion  about  wha 
had  occurred  and  concluded  that  we  learn  from  ou 
mistakes. 

As  stated,  our  new  hatching  day  was  Tuesdaj 
April  28,  1987.  The  first  sign  of  life  began  lat 
Monday  afternoon.  One  of  the  chicks  began  pippin 
the  shell.  "Pipping"  is  when  a  baby  chick  break 
from  its  shell.  The  chick  accomplishes  this  by  usin 
its  "egg  tooth"  or  "chicken  tooth,"  the  temporal* 
horny  cap  on  the  chick's  upper  beak.  Everyone  fel 
the  stirrings  of  joy  during  this  wonderful  occasior 
Two  staff  members,  Pat  LaMonica,  Educatio; 
Coordinator,  and  Linda  Sharpless,  Gym  teachei 
returned  later  in  the  evening  and  discovered  th 
first  born  chick.  They  named  the  chick  "Chuu-Swei 
which  means  first  born  in  Chinese.  Chuu-Swei  is  th 
first  name  of  Mrs.  Ou,  our  Music  Director. 

On  Tuesday,  the  rest  of  the  chicks  were  borr 
except  "Hope."  Our  class  had  many  visitors  t 
witness  the  hatching  process.  Once  a  chick  bega: 
pipping  the  shell,  it  took  an  hour  or  so  before  i 
broke  through  completely.  Their  "peeping"  sound 
were  music  to  our  ears.  The  wet  chicks  needed  to  b 
dry  before  removing  them  from  the  incubator.  The 
also  seemed  exhausted  from  their  hard  work.  Th  i 
yolk  material,  about  one-sixth  of  the  chick's  weigh 
provided  food  until  the  chick  moved  into  its  ne' 
home. 
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As  the  chicks  were  removed  from  the  incubato: 
they  required  a  place  warm  and  dry  (brooder).  As 
said  before,  everyone  participated  in  the  welfare 
our  chicks.  Mr.  Olson,  maintenance  supervise-) 
found  a  sturdy  box,  Mr.  Hunt,  maintenance  mar 
lent  me  his  workman's  light  for  heat,  and  Mis 
Blanche,  school  cook,  gave  me  a  mason  jar  for  th 
light  bulb.  One  section  of  the  box  needed  to  b 
heated  and  this  was  accomplished  by  hanging  th 
light  bulb  down  into  the  large  mason  jar  wit 
pebbles  at  the  bottom.  The  other  section  of  the  bo 
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was  unheated  for  exercise.  Food  and  water  had  to  be 
I  placed  partially  in  the  heated  area.  A  lid  was  made 
I  out  of  poster  board  which  partially  covered  the  box 
I  to  maintain  a  heated  environment.  Once  out  of  the 
|  incubator,  the  chicks  immediately  needed  feed  and 
|  water.  At  first,  they  also  needed  to  be  prompted  to 
|  eat  and  drink.  I  had  previously  purchased  from  the 

Bryn  Mawr  Feed  and  Seed  Company  a  feeder,  a 

water  trough,  cedar  chips  for  the  bottom  of  the  box, 

and  "starter"  feed. 

The  students  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
brooder  and  in  taking  care  of  the  chicks  for  the  next 
two  weeks.  Becky  and  Nancy  cared  for  our  chicks 
after  school  hours.  They  made  sure  the  chicks  had 
enough  food,  water,  and  tender  loving  care. 

Another  necessary  part  of  this  project  was  the 
Jcleaning  and  disinfecting  of  the  incubator  after  all 
^the  chicks  were  removed. 

Most  of  the  students  gently  petted  and 
'momentarily  held  the  chicks.  The  look  on  their  faces 
(was  a  sight  to  see.  They  were  very  proud  of 
themselves.  It  brought  school  personnel  together  in 
la  unified  endeavor.  The  "Birth  of  Spring"  project 
}was  a  wonderful  success.  Pictures  were  displayed  at 
jour  spring  Visitors'  Day. 

A  few  chicks  were  given  to  our  maintenance  man, 
Mr.  McNaughton,  but  most  of  them  went  to  Mr. 
Bernhard,  a  friend  of  Joan  Koons,  and  to  a  farmer 
who  raises  chickens.  Our  chicks  are  White 
Leghorns.  They  are  known  to  be  good  egg  producing 
chickens. 


If  anyone  is  interested  in  experiencing,  first  hand, 
the  wonders  of  life,  contact  Terrie  Galvin  at  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  for  information  as  to 
the  purchase  of  an  incubator  and  fertile  chick  eggs. 
It  was  a  marvelous  class  project  and  it  captured  the 
interest  of  all  and  facilitated  a  cooperative  spirit 
throughout  the  school. 

Terrie  Galvin, 
Special  Educator 

References:  From  Egg  to  Chick,  A  4-H  Manual  of 
Embroyology  and  Incubation,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  College  of  Agriculture,  Extension 
Service,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania. 


Life  offers  no  higher  pleasure  than  that  of  sur- 
mounting difficulties,  passing  from  one  step  of 
success  to  another,  forming  new  wishes  and  seeing 
them  gratified.  He  that  labors  in  any  great  or 
laudable  undertaking  has  his  fatigue  supported 
by  hope,  and  afterward  rewarded  by  joy. — Dr.  S. 
Johnson. 


If  thou  art  worn   and   hard   beset 

With    sorrows   that   thou   wouldst   forget. 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a   lesson   that  will  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep; 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills!     No  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  nature  wears. 

— Longfellow 


It's  No  Picnic 

PUBLISHING  a  small  magazine  is  no  picnic.  If 
we  print  jokes,  people  say  we  are  silly;  if  we 
don't,  they  say  we  are  too  serious. 

If  we  stick  close  to  the  office  all  day,  we  ought 
to  toe  out  hunting  interesting  things  to  publish; 
If  we  go  out  and  try  to  hustle,  we  ought  to  be 
on  the  job  at  the  office. 

If  we  don't  accept  contributions,  we  don't  ap- 
preciate genius,  and  if  we  do  print  them,  the 
magazine  is  filled  with  junk! 

If  we  edit  the  other  fellow's  story,  we  are  too 
critical;  if  we  don't,  we're  asleep. 

If  we  clip  things  from  other  magazines,  we're 
too  lazy  to  write  them;  if  we  don't,  we  are  stuck 
n  our  own  stuff. 

Now,  like  as  not  someone  will  say  we  swiped 
itiiis  from  some  other  magazine.    We  did. 

:Ie  chugged  up  to  the  toll  gate,  as  all  old  cars 
do  chug;  a  look  of  baffled  rage  was  plain  upon 
his  weary  mug.  "One  dollar  for  the  car,  my  man; 
the  passengers  go  free."  ,,The  driver,  wife,  and 
kids  stepped  out.  "Sold,  Bud.  Here's  the  key."  So 
what? 

Weep,  and  you're  called  a  baby;  laugh,  and 
you're  called  a  fool;  yield,  and  you're  called  a 
toward;  stand,  and  you're  called  a  mule. 

Smile,  and  they'll  call  you  silly;  frown,  and 
they'll  call  you  gruff.  Put  on  a  front  like  a  mil- 
lionaire, and  somebody  calls  your  bluff. 


What  It  Takes 

MOST  PEOPLE  are  willing  to  believe  that  to 
be  a  top  executive  you  must 

(1)  Have  a  college   degree. 

(2)  Be  much  more  intelligent  than  your  sub- 
ordinates. 

(3)  Be  able  to  make  lots  of  quick  decisions. 

(4)  Not  concern  yourself  with  details 

The  facts  are  (as  shown  by  studies  of  the  Life 
Office  Management  Assn.) : 

(1)  Over  one-fourth  of  the  presidents  of  204 
leading  corporations  never  attended  college.  An- 
other large  group  started  but  never   graduated. 

(2)  The  man  with  too  many  brains  may  lose 
patience  with  people  who  are  slow  to  grasp  his 
ideas. 

(3)  Most  so-called  "quick"  decisions  are  based 
on  long  and  careful  thought  beforehand  by  the 
man  who   anticipated  the  problem. 

(4)  The  successful  executive  often  amazes  his 
subordinates  with  his  complete  grasp  of  a  wide 
store  of  details  about  the  business. 


Honor,  place,  fame,  glory,  riches — they  are 
ashes,  smoke,  dust,  disappointment,  unless  there 
is  somebody  in  the  world  you  love,  somebody  who 
loves  you;  unless  there  is  some  place  that  you 
can  call  home,  some  place  that  is  made  absolutely 
sacred  by  the  love  of  others. 
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CHILDRENS 


THE   CLOSE-SHUT   HOUSE 

HAVE  to  go  to  the  Farlee  home  sometime 
this  afternoon  to  air  out  the  house,  water 
the  ferns,  and  see  that  the  pet  rabbit  has 
something  to  eat,"  said  Gracia  Macon  to 
her  friend,  Veta  Clark,  who  had  run  in 
to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  her. 
"Would  you  mind  walking  over  there  with  me?  I 
promised  Mrs.  Farlee  I  would  attend  to  it  every- 
day this  week  while  she  is  out  of  town." 

"Shouldn't  mind  it  a  bit,"  assented  Veta  agree- 
ably. "In  fact,  think  I  would  rather  enjoy  the  walk. 
Besides  I  have  a  pair  of  shoes  at  the  cobbler's  which 
I  left  there  the  other  day  to  be  half-soled.  We  could 
come  back  by  his  shop  so  we  could  get  them,  couldn't 
we?     It  isn't  much  out  of  the  way." 

"Sure,  we  can.  It  will  be  only  two  or  three 
blocks  farther  for  us  to  walk,"  answered  Gracia. 

"All  right;  whenever  you  want  to  go,  just  say  so." 

"Then  suppose  we  go  now  and  have  it  done  with ; 
then  we  can  have  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  do 
as  we  please.  On  school  days  I  stop  there  on  my 
way  home  from  school  and  attend  to  it,  but  this  is 
Saturday  and  I'd  like  to  get  it  done  early." 

Veta  readily  agreed,  and  the  two  friends  set  off 
on  their  errand. 

"Isn't  a  closed-up  house  the  stalest,  mustiest- 
smelling  place  you  ever  saw?"  said  Gracia,  as  hav- 
ing unlocked  the  door  they  entered  the  front  hall. 

"Phew!  I'd  say  so,"  answered  Veta.  "The  air 
in  here  almost  suffocates  one." 

"Mrs.  Farlee  always  likes  to  have  all  the  blinds 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house  pulled  down,  and  that 
makes  things  here  seem  still  more  damp  and  musty. 
•She  is  afraid  the  sunshine  will  fade  her  draperies 
and  rugs,"  commented  Gracia,  as 
she  stepped  quickly  into  the  living 
room,  raised  a  blind,  and  threw  the 
window  wide  open.  "For  my  part 
I  believe  I'd  rather  risk  the  fading 
and  have  more  sunlight  in  my 
rooms." 

They  went  from  room  to  room, 
raising  blinds  and  windows,  and 
enjoying  the  rush  of  clean,  fresh 
air  as  it  flowed  through  the  house. 
Then  they  watered  the  ferns  and 
went  outside  to  feed  the  rabbit. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  when  all 
the  various  little  tasks  had  been 
done,  they  passed  the  home  of  Mr. 
Yontz.  The  owner  was  out  in  the 
yard,  raking  leaves.  His  manner 
was  grouchy,  and  he  scowled  at 
them  in  a  forbidding  manner  when 
they  spoke,  then  turned  his  back 
towards  them  ungraciously. 

The  two  girls  smiled  a  little  to 
each  other  over  his  crustiness  as 
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FUN  WITH  COINS 
From  a  quarter  and  a  ten  cent 
piece  you  can  make  yourself  a 
whole  menagerie.  The  quarter 
makes  the  body  of  all  the  animals 
and  the  ten  cent  piece  placed  in 
different  positions  makes  the  head. 
Then  add  the  tails  and  ears  in  your 
own  way.  The  pictures  above  give 
you  a  few  suggestions. 


they  walked  on.  "Do  you  know,"  began  Veta 
thoughtfully  when  they  were  out  of  hearing,  "what 
old  Mr.  Yontz  makes  me  think  of?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  a  mind  reader,"  laughed  her 
friend,  "and  I'm  not  so  very  clever  at  guessing. 
What's  the  comparison?" 

Veta  laughed,  too.  "Just  this,"  she  answered. 
"He  makes  me  think  of  the  close-shut  house  we've 
just  been  to  see.  I  don't  believe  that  man  ever  opens 
the  windows  of  his  soul  to  the  sunshine  and  fresh 
air,  and  the  glad,  warming  influences  of  the  outer 
world. 

"So  he  does,"  said  Gracia.  "All  true  enough. 
How  nice  it  would  be  if  some  one  could  only  teach 
him  the  value  of  letting  fresh  air  and  sunshine  into 
his  soul,  and  thus  disperse  some  of  the  gloom  and 
mustiness  that  surely  must  pervade  his  inner 
life." 

A  moment  later  they  came  to  the  cobbler's  shop 
It  was  a  busy  little  place.  The  floor  was  littered 
with  scraps  of  waste  leather  and  paper.  The  old 
cobbler  looked  up  from  his  work  as  they  entered,  a 
genial  smile  on  his  kindly  face,  a  pleasant  greeting 
on  his  lips.  He  searched  out  the  right  pair  of  shoes 
on  the  counter  and  wrapped  them  carefully  in  brown 
paper. 

Outside  the  door  they  both  turned  to  each  other, 
the  same  thought  in  the  mind  of  each. 

"Yes,"  said  Gracia,  "I  know  what  you're  thinking 
of  now.  The  good,  genial  old  soul  of  Mr.  Trum  has 
its  windows  always  open  to  the  sunshine  and  life- 
giving  atmosphere.  I  don't  believe  there  are  any 
musty,  gloomy  rooms  in  his  inner  life.  They  always 
seem  to  be  full  of  cheerful  thoughts,  pleasant 
reminiscences,  and  hopeful  ideas.  The  boys  all  like 
him,  and  he  sometimes  entertains 
them  by  the  hour  with  experiences 
of  his  own  boyhood.  My  younger 
brothers  think  there  is  nobody  like 
him." 

"Well,  we've  had  quite  an  illus 
trated  lesson  during  our  short 
walk,"  laughed  Veta.  "A  lesson  on 
the  close-shut  house.  I'd  like  to 
impress  it  so  firmly  on  my  mind 
that  I  might  always  try  to  keep  the 
rooms  of  my  heart  sunny  and  smil 
ing,  with  a  healthy  atmosphere,  as 
good  old  Mr.  Trum  does,  and  never 
allow  them  to  be  darkened  as  Mr. 
Yontz  has  done.  He  not  only  makes 
life  miserable  for  himself,  but  all 
those  of  his  household  as  well." 

"Yes,  I  think  no  one  would  like 
his  inner  life  to  be  like  the  close- 
shut  house,"  mused  Gracia,  "and 
we'll  both  do  well  to  remember  the 
lesson  and  apply  it  in  our  own 
lives." 
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LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT 

HIS  is  a  story  of  a  girl  who  lived  in  Massa- 
chusetts many  years  ago.  She  loved  to 
write,  and  grew  up  to  be  an  author  of  books 
for  girls  and  boys.  As  a  very  small  girl,  she 
was  often  seen  in  her  father's  library,  "build- 
ing towers  and  bridges  of  the  big  dictionaries, 
looking  at  pictures,  pretending  to  read,  and  scribbling 
on  blank  pages  whenever  a  pen  or  pencil  could  be 
found." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alcott  had  to  teach  their  chiloren 
at  home,  and  they  made  up  many  of  the  lessons  they 
used,  sometimes  putting  in  little  pictures. 

One  of  the  delights  of  Louisa's  childhood  was  to 
run  away.  Once  she  and  her  hoop  fell  into  the  frog 
pond  just  out  of  town,  and  they  were  rescued  by  a 
black  boy,  which  seemed  to  make  her  a  devoted  life- 
long friend  to  the  whole  colored  race.  Another  time 
she  got  lost,  and  was  found  asleep  on  a  doorstep  with 
her  head  pillowed  on  a  big  New  Foundland  dog.  The 
next  day  her  mother  tied  her  to  the  leg  of  the  sofa  for 
punishment. 

When  Louisa  was  seven  years  old,  her  mother  gave 
her  a  doll  for  her  birthday,  and  wrote  her  a  dear  little 
letter.  They  were  always  writing  things  in  that 
family — letters,  and  diaries,  and  little  notes  to  one 
another.  Louisa  had  her  "Imagination  Book,"  in 
which  she  loved  to  write;  and  at  eight  years  she  made 
up  a  poem  to  a  robin  which  she  found  half  frozen  in 
the  garden  of  their  Concord  home. 

She  learned  to  sew,  and  helped  with  the  family 
mending.  At  ten  years  of  age  she  even  set  up  as  a 
dolls'  dressmaker  and  milliner,  doing  especially  well 
with  hats  until  the  downy  feathers  on  the  neighbors' 
hens  gave  out. 

We  read  in  the  diary  kept  when  she  was  ten  that 
she  got  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that 
she  ioved  cold  water.  She  washed  the  breakfast 
dishes,  and  then  ran  on  the  hill  until  nine.  On 
December  10  she  writes:  "In  the  evening  father, 
mother,  Anna,  and  I  had  a  long  talk.  I  was  very  un- 
happy, and  we  all  cried."  This  shows  us  how  early 
Louisa  began  to  feel  the  family  burdens,  and  how  the 
parents  talked  things  over  with  the  children.  They 
did  everything  to- 
gether and  shared 
everything,  glad  or 
sad.  The  Alcotts 
were  the  most  gen- 
erous family  that 
ever  was  poor.  They 
would  give  away 
half  their  firewood 
to  any  suffering 
neighbor.  Motherless 
girls  were  sheltered, 
hungry  travelers 
were  fed,  and  flee- 
ing    slaves     were 


given  a  lodging  under  their  roof.     They  trusted  the 
Lord  to  provide,  and  were  never  disappointed. 

Since  she  wrote  and  thought  so  much,  little  Louisa 
longed  for  a  room  to  herself,  and  her  desire  was  ful- 
filled at  Fruitlands,  to  which  place  they  moved  when 
she  was  thirteen.  The  family  had  rather  a  hard 
struggle  at  this  place.  Louisa  and  her  sisters  did 
not  have  the  nice  things  to  eat  that  you  no  doubt 
have  in  your  home.  How  would  you  like  to  live  on 
plain  boiled  rice  without  any  sugar,  or  on  graham 
bread  without  any  butter?  If  you  did,  could  you  be 
happy,  and  make  your  own  good  times? 

Mrs.  Alcott  was  often  grieved  to  see  her  children 
go  without  things  they  needed.  Yet  she  was  brave 
and  cheerful  always,  and  she  helped  the  children  to- 
be.  The  Alcott  girls  reverenced  their  father,  and 
they  adored  their  mother.  Louisa  longed  to  grow 
up  and  help,  so  that  her  mother  might  be  comfortable 
and  some  day  have  a  chance  to  rest. 

The  Alcott  family  moved  back  to  Concord,  and 
here  Louisa  spent  the  happiest  hours  of  her  life.  One 
day  she  went  to  her  favorite  retreat  for  "a  good 
think."  This  retreat  was  an  old  cart  wheel  in  the 
long  grass  under  a  tree.  She  firmly  resolved  to  "do 
something  by  and  by,  don't  care  what;  teach,  sew, 
write;  anything  to  help  the  family,  and  I'll  be  rich 
and  famous  and  happy  before  I  die,  see  if  I  don't!" 

The  Alcotts  moved  to  Boston  in  1848,  where  there 
was  more  chance  for  the  father  to  earn  a  living  by 
teaching.  They  missed  the  free  country  life  and  the 
many  famous  persons  who  had  been  near  neighbors 
in  Concord,  like  the  Emersons  and  the  Hawthornes. 
Louisa  writes:  "My  father  went  to  his  classes  at  his 
room  down  town,  mother  to  her  all-absorbing  poor,  the 
little  girls  to  school,  and  I  was  left  to  keep  house, 
feeling  like  a  caged  gull  as  I  washed  dishes  and 
cooked  in  the  basement  kitchen." 

But  Louisa  Alcott  was  a  faithful  girl,  and  loved 
her  home  just  the  same.  She  worked  and  studied  and 
kept  growing.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  she  did 
do  something  to  make  herself  famous  before  her  death 
in  1888.  She  wrote  a  great  deal,  selling  what  she 
could;  but  for  a  long  time  sewing  and  teaching  paid 
better  than  writing.     Many  of  her  stories  are  about 

things  she  and  her 
sisters  did  at  home. 
"Little  Women," 
"Little  Men,"  and 
"Under  the  Lilacs" 
are  considered  her 
best  books,  and  I 
hope  you  will  some 
day  read  them.  You 
will  then  better  see 
how  a  poor  girl,  by 
patient  and  deter- 
mined effort,  can  ac- 
complish something 
in  th»:  world. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTHS  —  JULY-AUGUST,  1 987  SUBMITTED  BY  STAFF 


DAILY  LIVING  SKILLS Allison  Ford 

(toward  independence  in  self-care) 


LISTENING  SKILLS    Jackie  Nichols 

(toward  understanding  of  information) 


SPEECH  AND  LANGUAGE  SKILLS   Manny  Ortiz 

(toward  clear  speech  and  the  use  of  good  English  or 
toward  the  understanding  and  use  of  sign  language) 


ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY   Maurice  Williams 

(toward  knowing  where  one  is  indoors  and  outdoors  and 
toward  independent  travel  indoors  and  outdoors) 


SOCIALIZATION Nathaniel  Hogan 

(toward  adjustment  and  relationships  to  group) 


RECREATION    Ginger  Miller 

(toward  developing  interest  in  leisure  time  activities) 


PARTICIPATION    Jackie  Andonian 

(takes  part  in  class  and  extra  curricula  activities) 


RESPECTFULNESS Damaris  Williams 

(is  respectful  to  adults) 


PERSEVERANCE    Margaret  Spalding 

(persists  in  attempts  to  surmount  difficulties) 


MANNERS Noel  Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 


FRIENDLINESS Maurice  Williams 

(is  friendly  to  all  pupils  and  adults) 


PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Jonathan  Echorst 

(makes  others  at  ease  by  own  cheerfulness) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition   by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 
of  blind   children   who   need   this  training. 

3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our  many  beneficent  friends  of  what  the  school  is 
doing. 

4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


Halloween 

I  can't  wait  for  Halloween.  I  want  to  go  trick  or 
treating.  I  want  to  be  a  ghost.  I  like  to  wear 
costumes.  I  like  getting  candy,  apples  and  raisins. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 


Constitution  Day 

We  learned  about  the  Constitution.  Our  class  had 
a  party  and  a  parade.  We  sang  about  America.  It 
was  a  fine  day. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


My  Birthday 

Happy  Birthday  to  me.  I  will  be  12  on  October  9. 
I  am  going  to  have  a  party.  Everybody  will  sing  to 
me.  I  like  cake  and  presents. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 

Halloween 

I  want  to  dress  up  like  Woodstock  for  Halloween 
this  year.  He  is  all  yellow — my  favorite  color.  He's 
Snoopy's  best  friend.  I  like  to  go  trick  or  treating  in 
the  school.  Halloween  is  a  fun  time. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 
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Constitution  Day 

I  carried  the  flag  on  Constitution  Day.  I  led  the 
parade.  We  marched  and  everybody  sang.  The 
Constitution  gives  us  freedom.  We  had  a  party  and 
a  good  time. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 

Thanksgiving 

I  will  go  home  for  Thanksgiving  on  Wednesday, 
November  25  for  four  nights.  I  will  see  my  sister 
Joanne,  Daddy  and  our  two  dogs,  Josette  and  Max. 

When  I  am  home  I  will  play  with  my  dolls,  watch 
the  T.V.  and  make  tapes  of  songs  on  W.M.G.K.  I  will 
ask  Daddy  to  help  me  write  to  Santa  Claus  about 
what  I  want  for  Christmas. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 

Halloween 

Last  Friday  we  celebrated  Halloween  at  school.  1 
wore  a  costume.  My  costume  was  a  cat.  Mrs.  Koons 
gave  me  a  Halloween  bag.  It  was  made  by  Mrs 
Detwiler  and  Mrs.  Dorris;  then  I  went  "Trick  oi 
Treating"  in  other  classrooms.  I  got  lollipops,  candy 
raisins  and  peanut  butter  cups.  I  also  got  a  plastic 
Halloween  pumpkin  filled  with  candy.  It  was  from 
Mrs.  Zeien  and  the  raisins  were  from  Mrs.  Sharpies 
They  are  nice. 

After  the  "Trick  or  Treat"  we  went  back  to  oui 
own  classrooms.  We  had  a  Halloween  party.  I  hac 
cookies,  candy  and  apple  cider.  I  had  fun  "Trick  oi 
Treating." 

Allison  Ford,  Pupi' 

Mommy  and  Maurice 

Mommy    and    I    went    out    in    a    car.    We    wenl 
shopping.    Mommy    bought    me    new    clothes.    She 
bought    me    jeans    and    shirts.    I    watched    "Bugs 
Bunny"  and  "The  Flintstones."  They  are  funny 
helped  Mommy  at  home.  I  took  care  of  the  trash  anc  it, 
helped  with  the  clothes.  Mommy  is  proud  of  me. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupi 
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My  Summer  Vacation 


My  summer  vacation  was  so  good.  I  danced.  I  ate 
pizza,  rice,  chicken,  and  jello  for  dessert.  I  drank 
milk.  I  met  new  friends — Bianca  and  Dorothy.  Wf  Pal 
went  to  the  park  and  it  was  fun.  han 

Allison  Ford,  Pupii  *,c 
Summer  Fun 

I  watched  TV  at  home.  I  love  it  at  home.  I  went  (», 
swimming  in  a  pool.  I  like  the  water.  I  had  fun. 

Jonathan  Echorst,  Pupil 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

Happy  New  Year  to  one  and  all,  large  and  small! 

This  issue  of  our  school  magazine  covers  the  fall 
term,  the  first  time  it  has  been  thus  published.  The 
next  issue  will  appear  in  July  and  will  cover  the 
intervening  months  between  January  and  July. 

The  fall  term  was  busy,  as  always,  for  our  boys 
and  girls  as  each  followed  his/her  own  individual 
schedule;  and  had  opportunities  for  off-the-grounds 
recreational,  instructive,  and  social  experiences. 

The  pre-Christmas  activities  were  many  and 
varied  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  one  and  all.  We 
warmly  appreciate  the  kindness  and  generosity 
toward  our  pupils  on  the  part  of  the  good  friends  of 
the  school  who  give  of  themselves  and  of  their 
means. 

We  look  for  continuing  progress  in  our  young  ones 
and  wish  them  well  as  they  return  to  the  school  from 
winter  vacations. 

Anna  C.  Perry, 

Executive  Director 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so 
by    employing    the    following    language:    "I    give, 

I  devise,    and     bequeath     unto    the    Royer-Greaves 
School   for   Blind,   a   non-profit  corporation   in   the 
Commonwealth     of     Pennsylvania,     the     sum     of 
'or  " percent  of 


my  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks  and  bonds 

")  to  be  used  for  its 


worthy   purposes   on   behalf  of  multi-handicapped 
blind  children." 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

This  is  to  announce  that  Louise  Rozycki,  R.N.,  has 
loined  our  staff  as  School  Nurse  Supervisor.  After 
many  years  of  excellent  service  Rebecca  A.  Olinger, 
R.N.,  has  resigned. 

Remember  Visitor's  Day,  Sunday,  May  15,  1988. 


Summer  at  Home 

When  I  was  home  I  listened  to  TV.  I  went  out  to 
at.  Some  of  the  foods  I  ate  were  rice,  chicken,  salad, 
eas,  and  potatoes.  I  drank  Kool-Aid.  We  danced  in 

e  street.  I  went  out  shopping.  People  bought 
lothes  for  me.  I  had  a  nice  vacation. 

Damaris  Williams 
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Thanksgiving 

I  went  home  for  Thanksgiving.  Mommy  picked  me 
p  at  school.  We  rode  on  the  train  going  home.  On 
Jhanksgiving  Day  I  ate  turkey,  stuffing,  pumpkin 
lie,  cookies,  candies  and  soda. 

While  at  home  I  played  with  my  friends  in  the 
uighborhood.  I  watched  the  T.V.  I  had  a  good  time 
;  Thanksgiving. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


A  Trip  to  the  Hospital 

I  went  to  the  hospital  during  my  summer 
vacation.  The  doctors  and  nurses  took  good  care  of 
me.  Mommy,  Daddy,  Scott,  Glen  and  Grandmom 
visited  me.  The  food  was  good.  I  got  better  and  was 
happy  to  go  home. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 


Thanksgiving 

I  went  for  my  Thanksgiving  vacation  on 
Wednesday,  November  24. 

I  listened  to  the  radio,  watched  the  TV.,  danced 
and  sang.  I  went  shopping.  I  bought  a  sweater.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day  I  had  turkey,  rice,  stuffing, 
salad,  pie,  cake,  and  soda.  I  enjoyed  my 
Thanksgiving  vacation. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 

Christmas  Party 

Last  Saturday,  December  5,  we  went  to  Unisys  for 
a  Christmas  party.  I  wore  a  pretty  dress.  At  the 
party  I  met  a  lot  of  old  friends.  I  sang  Christmas 
songs  with  them.  I  listened  to  the  music  and  to  the 
Christmas  songs.  Mr.  Ronny  and  Noel  sang  several 
Christmas  songs;  then  Santa  Claus  came.  He  gave 
me  gifts — a  tape  recorder,  two  tapes,  and  bracelets. 

After  opening  our  gifts  we  had  refreshments.  I 
had  cookies,  candy,  and  soda.  I  had  a  good  time  at 
the  party.  I  was  so  happy.  I  got  a  lot  of  nice  gifts. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 

Christmas  Party 

On  Sunday,  December  6,  we  had  a  Christmas 
party  at  the  Activities  Building.  It  was  given  for  us 
by  the  Helping  Hand  Class  of  the  Lower  Providence 
Presbyterian  Church.  We  gave  our  Christmas 
program.  I  participated  in  folk  dancing — "Jingle 
Bell  Rock,"  and  "Hand  Jive."  We  had  a  play  entitled 
"Make  Him  Smile."  I  was  the  Witch  Doll  in  the  play. 

Mr.  Ronny  and  Noel  played  the  piano  and  sang 
several  Christmas  songs.  After  the  program,  Santa 
Claus  came  to  visit  us.  He  gave  me  candy  canes.  We 
had  refreshments.  I  had  cookies,  cake,  ice  cream, 
pretzels,  candy  and  soda.  I  had  fun  at  the  party. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 

Christmas  Program 

On  Monday,  December  7,  we  gave  our  Christmas 
program  in  the  Activities  Building.  We  had  a  play 
entitled  "Make  Him  Smile."  I  participated  in  the 
play.  I  was  Baby  Doll.  Before  the  program  Mrs. 
LaMonica  and  Mrs.  Sharpless  dressed  me  up  and 
put  on  my  make  up. 

After  the  program,  Daddy,  Mommy  and  my 
grandmother  came  to  the  music  room  to  see  me. 
They  were  so  happy  to  see  me  in  the  play.  I  enjoyed 
being  in  the  program. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 

Christmas  Program 

We  had  our  Christmas  program  in  the  Activities 
Building  on  December  7.  Before  the  program  Mrs. 
LaMonica  and  Mrs.  Sharpless  put  on  my  make  up. 
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Mr.  Ronny  and  I  sang  several  selections  from  the 
Christmas  Cantata,  The  Music  of  Bethlehem  by 
Holton.  I  played  the  piano  "Invitation  to  the  Dance" 
by  Weber.  Mr.  Ronny  played  the  piano,  too. 

I  also  participated  in  folk  dancing  and  in  a  play 
entitled  "Make  Him  Smile."  I  was  the  narrator  and 
also  Cowboy  Doll.  We  had  a  very  good  audience. 
They  applauded. 

After  the  program  some  parents,  friends  and  staff 
members  came  to  see  us  and  congratulated  us;  then 
we  had  refreshments.  I  had  cookies,  cup  cakes  and 
juice.  I  was  happy  and  enjoyed  participating  in  the 
program. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 

Our  Constitution  Day  Celebration 

Our  Constitution  celebration  on  September  17 
was  held  in  our  dining  room.  We  invited  the  school 
staff  to  come  to  our  class  program.  We  sang  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  recited  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
and  the  Preamble.  Mr.  Ron  gave  a  reading  about  the 
Constitution.  We  sang  Happy  Birthday  to  the 
Constitution  and  then  each  of  us  said  what  the 
constitution  meant  to  us.  We  sang  patriotic  songs 
and  then  we  had  our  own  parade.  We  invited 
everyone  for  refreshments. 

The  whole  day  was  very  interesting.  We  all 
enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 

Fall 

This  time  of  the  year  the  leaves  turn  different 
colors — red,  orange  and  yellow.  Then  they  fall  and 
next  spring  the  tree  grows  new  leaves  again.  The 
season  now  is  called  fall  or  Autumn.  The  weather 
gets  cooler.  I  like  pumpkins  in  the  fall.  I  like 
pumpkin  pie. 

On  October  24  we  turn  our  clocks  back  one  hour. 
I  like  this  season — it's  not  too  hot  and  not  too  cold. 
It's  not  humid.  We  have  nice  fresh  air. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 

Summer  Special  Olympics 

On  Friday,  July  31,  my  mother  and  I  got  up  very 
early  for  a  long  trip  to  South  Bend,  Indiana.  We 
stayed  at  the  Morris  Inn  Hotel.  We  were  there  one 
week  for  the  Special  Olympics. 

I  was  interviewed  on  TV,  station  WNDU,  on 
Saturday;  and  then  I  played  the  piano.  I  went  to  the 
dance  from  7  to  9:30  p.m.  I  heard  a  barbershop 
quartet.  When  they  sang  "Lida  Rose,"  I  joined  in. 
There  was  bagpipe  music.  I  heard  myself  on  the  10 
o'clock  news  Saturday  night. 

The  Olympic  events  were  the  50  meter  race,  snow 
skiing,  50  meter  softball  throw,  standing  long  jump, 
and  many  other  events. 

I  was  there  to  play  the  piano  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  On  Wednesday,  I  played  at  Expo  Center 
and  on  Thursday  I  played  at  Olympic  Town. 

Thursday  night  I  went  to  the  4-H  Fair.  I  went  on 
amusement  rides.  I  also  had  the  chance  to  pet  many 
animals — sheep,  goats,  cows  and  horses. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  we  returned  home.  It  was 
a  very  good  trip. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
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My  Vacation 

During  part  of  my  summer  vacation  I  stayed  at 
Pennwyn.  I  went  home  on  the  weekends.  At 
Pennwyn,  I  made  new  friends — Joanne,  Jackie  (the 
same  name  as  mine),  Henrietta,  Brenda,  Shawn, 
and  Cherie.  I  watched  TV,  chatted  with  my  friends 
and  listened  to  music. 

The  workers  were  good  to  me.  We  ate  spaghetti, 
chicken,  steak,  turkey,  mashed  potatoes  and  chunky 
soup. 

We  had  a  fire  drill.  I  enjoyed  my  stay — the  people 
were  nice  and  kind. 

My  sister,  Joanne,  gave  me  a  bracelet.  I  did  not  go 
to  the  shore  this  year  because  the  ocean  was  not 
very  clean. 

On  September  3  I  had  a  physical  exam  at  the 
doctor's  office.  I  was  fine.  I  was  looking  forward  to 
going  back  to  school. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


A  Program 

Mr.  Ronnie  and  I  went  to  the  Princeton 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Springfield  to  perform.  Mrs. 
Sinclair  picked  us  up  at  7  p.m.  We  sang.  I  played  the 
piano.  Mr.  Ronnie  played  the  piano  and  the  organ. 
Somebody  in  the  audience  requested  me  to  play 
another  selection  on  the  piano. 

After  I  finished  playing  we  had  our  refreshments. 
I  had  cake,  ginger  bread,  Halloween  candy  and  tea 
I  had  fun  performing. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


My  Birthday 

My  birthday  was  October  21.  On  my  birthday  1 
had  a  party  at  school.  Everybody  sang  "Happy 
Birthday"  to  me.  I  blew  out  the  candles  on  my  cake 
We  had  cake,  pretzels,  cookies,  and  soda. 

I  opened  my  gifts.  Miss  Grabill  played  tapes  anc 
we  danced.  I  had  fun  on  my  birthday. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupi 


My  New  Teacher 

We  have  a  new  teacher.  Her  name  is  Mrs 
Dequillo.  I  hope  she  likes  our  class.  She  is  nice  anc 
sometimes  she  gives  me  diet  cookies,  diet  candy  oi 
diet  soda.  I  like  my  new  teacher. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupi 


Fall  Decorations 

Mrs.  Dequillo  is  our  new  teacher.  She  is  nice  anc 
helpful.  She  helped  me  make  paper  pumpkins  and 
colored  them.  When  I  finished  she  helped  me  ham; 
them  on  the  wall. 

I  also  helped  Mrs.  Sharpies  take  out  the  seeds  ir 
the  pumpkin.  I  enjoyed  helping  my  teacher  and  Mrs 
Sharpies  decorate  our  classroom. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupi 


Handicapped  people  desire  and  deserve  to  be 
treated  as  normally  as  possible;  therefore  self-care 
skills  need  to  be  given  high  priority  in  the  school 
curriculum.  Without  the  ability  to  care  for 
themselves,  keeping  neat  and  clean,  handicapped 
people  run  several  risks.  They  are  likely  to  be 
excluded  from  social  events  and  activities.  They 
may  be  denied  educational  and  job  opportunities. 
They  are  also  in  danger  of  severe  health  problems. 
Without  the  ability  to  dress  and  feed  themselves 
they  become  dependent  on  others.  Handicapped 
people  may  require  supervision  that  is  not  available 
as  they  grow  older.  With  the  knowledge  and  ability 
to  care  for  themselves,  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  independent,  responsible  members  of 
society.  This  article  will  outline  several  techniques 
for  teaching  these  skills  as  outlined  in  the  book, 
Teaching  the  Moderately  and  Severely  Handicapped 
by  Michael  Bender  and  Peter  J.  Valletutti. 

In  teaching  these  skills  there  are  several  steps  to 
be  followed.  First,  each  skill  to  be  taught  should  be 
broken  down  into  several  small  steps.  Each  step  is 
taught  one  at  a  time  until  the  student  has  mastered 
it.  By  teaching  the  skills  in  sequence  this  way,  the 
pupil  does  not  become  overwhelmed  by  the  overall 
task. 

Once  the  teacher  has  outlined  the  steps  to  be 
learned,  he/she  introduces  the  topic  to  the  student 
by  using  pictures,  films,  and  discussions.  If  the  pupil 
is  to  be  taught  how  to  wash  his/her  hands,  he/she 
might  be  shown  pictures  of  clean  hands  and  dirty 
hands.  With  blind  students  use  verbal  and  physical 
assistance.  This  could  lead  into  a  discussion  of  the 
importance  of  having  clean  hands. 

When  teaching  a  pupil  to  dress  himself/herself, 
slides  may  be  shown  demonstrating  steps  involved. 
When  teaching  the  proper  method  for  brushing 
teeth,  the  student  could  watch  several  people 
demonstrate. 

Small  steps  are  followed  when  teaching  hand 
washing.  The  teacher  demonstrates  rubbing  his/her 
hands  together  under  an  opened  faucet,  the  pupil 
imitates.  He/she  then  takes  his/her  hands  and  rubs 
them  together  with  a  bar  of  soap,  creating  soapsuds. 
He/she  assists  the  child  to  do  the  same.  After 
toileting,  before  and  after  eating  and  play  activities, 
the  student  is  told  to  wash  his/her  hands  and  is  led 
to  the  sink.  He/she  is  then  rewarded  for 
appropriately  and  independently  washing  his/her 
hands. 


Developing  Self-Care  Skills 
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After  the  skill  has  been  introduced  and  discussed 
the  actual  teaching  is  begun.  The  teacher  generally 
models  the  behavior  while  the  pupil  is  watching; 
then  the  teacher  assists  the  pupil  in  doing  it  himself/ 
herself.  Next,  the  child  attempts  to  perform  the  skill 
without  assistance;  and  each  time  a  skill  or  part  of  a 
skill  is  done  properly  the  child  is  rewarded.  Finally, 
continued  practice  is  given  until  he/she  is  able  to 
perform  it  easily  without  assistance. 

Throughout  the  learning  stage  many 
motivational  techniques  may  be  employed  to  make 
learning  relaxed  and  enjoyable.  A  simple  song  such 
as,  "This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes,"  may  be 
changed  to  "This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  hands, 
face,  arms,  etc."  or  the  Sesame  Stree  song, 
"Everybody  wash."  Good  grooming  charts,  or  a 
"Happy  Tooth  Chart"  are  good  ways  to  motivate  and 
reinforce  certain  self-care  skills.  If  a  child  performs 
a  skill  incorrectly,  the  teacher  only  needs  to  give 
corrective  feedback  and  assist  him/her  to  perform 
correctly.  Patience  and  concern  for  a  student  help 
him/her  to  learn  better. 

Once  a  skill  has  been  introduced,  taught,  learned, 
and  practiced,  continued  practice  both  at  home  and 
school  are  crucial.  Parents  and  guardians  need  to  be 
aware  of  what  the  students  are  learning.  They 
should  continue  to  help  their  children  perform  these 
skills  at  home.  When  introducing  a  new  skill  to  a 
student,  old  skills  should  be  reviewed  so  that  they 
are  not  forgotten.  Both  the  new  and  old  skills  should 
be  rewarded  when  done  properly. 

Teaching  self-care  skills  do  much  to  enable 
handicapped  people  to  have  an  active  skill  into  a 
number  of  small,  easily  accomplished  tasks;  then 
the  tasks  are  introduced  and  demonstrated  by  the 
teacher.  The  pupil  imitates  the  actions  and  is 
assisted  in  performing  them.  Each  successfully 
completed  task  is  reinforced  with  motivators  and 
rewards.  Once  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  skills  he/ 
she  is  encouraged  to  continue  practicing  at  home. 
Following  these  simple  steps  will  help  handicapped 
people  become  responsible  and  be  able  to  care  for 
themselves. 

Avelina  B.  Dequillo,  Teacher 

Reference:  Michael  Bender,  Ed.,  D.,  Peter  J.  Valletutti, 
Ed.D.,  Teaching  the  Moderately  and  Severely 
Handicapped:  University  Park  Press,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  1976. 
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The  Trip  to  China 

Last  summer  became  an  unforgettable  time  for 
me.  I  made  a  very  memorable  and  enjoyable  trip  to 
China.  Last  May,  Jonathan,  my  husband,  had  been 
invited  to  attend  the  Third  National  Conference  of 
Chinese  Genetics  Society  and  to  lecture  at  five 
medical  colleges.  Since  wives  were  also  invited,  I 
wanted  very  much  to  accompany  him  on  this  trip.  I 
was  very  fortunate  that  I  was  able  to  make  the  trip 
with  a  blessing  from  my  superiors  as  well  as  from 
the  school.  This  is  a  brief  travelogue  of  that  trip. 

I  left  Philadelphia  on  May  1,  arriving  on  May  3  in 
Shanghai  were  Jonathan,  who  left  a  week  earlier  for 
Japan  for  another  lecture  trip,  met  me  at  the  Horng 
Chyau  Airport.  Ordinarily,  it  takes  only  about  18 
hours  to  reach  China.  It  took,  however,  more  than 
34  hours  for  me,  since  my  flight  involved  four  planes 
and  made  four  landings  where  I  had  to  wait  for  at 
least  three  hours  to  board  the  next  plane. 

Our  plane  touched  the  airstrip  in  Shanghai  on 
time.  The  airport  was  small  compared  to  most  of  our 
international  airports  here.  The  building  appeared 
to  be  pre-World  War  II  vintage  building.  All  airport 
personnel  were  in  military  uniform-like  attire,  i.e., 
all  green  in  color,  though  some  with  different 
shades.  The  scene  reminded  me  of  the  airport  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Jonathan  and  a  graduate  student 
from  the  Second  Military  Medical  College  met  me  at 
the  airport.  The  college  provided  us  with  a  car  and  a 
chauffeur.  In  China,  no  civilian  can  afford  to  own  a 
car.  Almost  all  cars  are  owned  by  organizations, 
such  as  government  or  school,  for  official  use. 

The  airport  and  the  college  were  located  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  Shanghai;  and  therefore,  the 
chauffeur  took  us  right  through  the  heart  of  the 
downtown  area,  where  a  mass  of  people  covered  the 
entire  street. 

It  was  an  unbelievable  sight:  the  pedestrians  were 
crowding  the  side  streets;  and  several  layers  of 
cyclists  were  moving  slowly  in  either  direction  in 
the  street.  There  was  no  room  for  automobiles.  The 
chauffeur  had  to  blow  the  horn  incessantly  to 
literally  push  people  aside  in  order  to  move  the  car. 
Naturally,  the  speed  of  the  car  was  less  than  20 
mph.  Other  than  bicycles,  the  major  transportation 
was  buses,  which  were  also  crowded  with  the  mass 
of  people,  blowing  the  horn  in  order  to  move  their 
gigantic  bus  bodies  through  the  seas  of  people. 
There  were  few  traffic  lights  at  intersections.  Wben 
two  cars  going  in  different  directions  came  to  an 
intersection,  the  "chicken"  game  was  played:  the 
two  cars  would  rush  forward  without  slowing  down; 
at  the  next  moment  just  before  crashing  into  each 
other,  whoever  was  chicken  would  stop,  allowing  the 
other  to  pass.  This  type  of  ride  would  be  repeated 
wherever  we  were  during  this  trip. 

After  about  an  hour's  thrilling  motor  ride,  we 
arrived  at  the  college.  We  were  arranged  to  stay  at 
the  college's  guest  house,  which  was  just  opened.  It 
was  a  modern  building;  and  the  rooms  were 
furnished  in  western  style  with  a  distinctive 
Chinese  flavor.  The  bathroom  fixtures  were  also  in 
western  style  with  a  tile  bath  and  a  hand-held 
shower  head. 

Our  room  was  on  the  sixth  floor.  There  was  one 
elevator  for  the  whole  building.  It  was  an  automatic 


one  and  worked  fine;  but  was  usually  turned  off. 
When  somebody  wanted  to  use  the  elevator,  an 
operator  would  turn  it  on  and  operate  the  elevator  to 
take  one  to  his/her  floor.  This,  as  you  can  imagine, 
was  rather  inconvenient. 

On  the  day  we  left  for  Hofei,  Anfei,  for  the 
meeting,  the  train  (the  only  train)  for  Hofei  was  to 
leave  at  6:30  a.m.;  therefore,  we  had  to  leave  the 
guest  house  for  the  station  at  the  latest  by  5:30  a.m. 
Unfortunately,  the  elevator  operators  were  all  still 
in  bed  sound  asleep.  We  had  to  carry  all  our  luggage 
and  climb  down  six  flights. 

The  second  day,  May  4,  Dr.  Lu  took  us  to  the  zoo, 
where  the  panda  was  the  star  attraction  as  in  the 
United  States.  Among  other  animals,  a  white 
peacock  extending  his  magnificent  feather  was  a  big 
winner.  There  was  a  large  collection  of  goldfish  in 
the  zoo.  According  to  Dr.  Lu,  many  emperors  of 
China  collected  goldfish  as  their  hobby.  Most 
goldfish  there  had  an  elaborate  beautiful  tail  but 
with  an  odd,  sometimes  grotesque  head.  That 
evening,  the  president  of  the  college  gave  us  a 
special  dinner  party.  The  food  was  great.  As  it 
turned  out,  it  would  be  the  best  dinner  we  would 
have  for  the  entire  trip. 

The  following  day,  May  5,  we  left  Shanghai  for 
Hofei  by  train  as  mentioned  above.  The  station,  like 
the  airport  building,  was  old.  There  were  two  classes 
of  train  seats;  soft  seat  and  hard  seat.  As  the  name 
indicated,  the  soft  seat  cars  were  installed  with  sofa 
and  the  hard  seat  cars  were  furnished  with  stark 
hard  wood  benches.  The  former  is  for  foreigners  or 
for  those  with  foreign  currency-backed  Remminbi 
(Chinese  currency);  and  the  hard  seats  are  naturally 
for  ordinary  people.  The  soft  seat  car  was  as 
comfortable  as  the  train  seat  of  Amtrak  and  was 
usually  not  as  crowded  as  the  hard  seat  car  which 
was  jammed  with  people.  One  is  fortunate  to  get  a 
seat  in  a  hard  seat  car.  I  was  told  that  one  often  had 
to  stand  for  the  entire  distance  of  one's  trip.  There 
were  also  two  separate  entrances  to  the  train  in  a 
station.  To  enter  the  special  entrance  for  the  soft 
seat  car,  one  must  show  the  ticket.  The  waiting 
room  there  is  usually  less  crowded,  spacious,  and 
comfortable.  One  would  feel  like  a  V.I. P.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  waiting  room  for  the  other  class  is, 
of  course,  always  jammed  with  ordinary  train  riders. 
It  looks  usually  like  a  mob  scene,  which  reminded 
me  of  a  time  when  people  clinging  to  a  broken  train 
window  were  trying  to  flee  from  the  war  zone  during 
World  War  II.  Our  train  was  slow,  and  it  took  us  ten 
hours-  to  reach  Hofei,  the  capital  of  Anfei  Province, 
where  the  Third  National  Conference  of  Chinese 
Genetics  Society  was  to  be  held. 

The  place  of  the  meeting  and  our  lodging  were 
surrounded  by  a  wide  creek;  and  used  to  be  the 
summer  home  of  Mao  Tse-Tung.  While  Jonathan 
attended  the  meeting,  I  went  sightseeing  by  myself. 
Hofei  is  a  quiet  city  with  several  city  parks  which 
are  well  known  for  having  beautiful  lakes.  On  the 
lakes,  I  saw  many  people  leisurely  fishing  and 
boating,  enjoying  themselves.  There  were  many 
older  people  doing  the  unique  exercise,  called  Dai- 
chi. 

On    May    7,    we    made    a    sightseeing    trip    to 
Huangshan  mountain,  located  in  the  southern  part  j 
of  the  Province.  It  took  ten  hours  of  bumpy  country 
roads  in  a  van  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
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^he  ride  was  so  bumpy  that  when  we  arrived  we 
■vere  numb.  On  the  other  hand,  I  fully  enjoyed  the 
light  of  Chinese  countryside  and  the  little  villages, 
eminiscent  of  old  Taiwan  countryside  where  I  was 
liorn  and  raised. 

The  entire  Huangshan  mountains  were  rocky, 
nd  famous  for  uniquely  shaped  peaks,  which  rose 
ip  almost  vertically.  Some  were  grotesquely  shaped 
esembling  animals.  There  were  more  than  72 
eaks,  all  named  according  to  whatever  the  peak 
esembled.  There  was  a  squirrel  rock,  an  elephant 
ock,  a  tortiose  battling  and  alligator  rock,  etc.  Each 
f  these  rocks,  in  addition,  was  accompanied  with 
alklore.  There  were  many  pine  trees  shaped  by  the 
irection  of  the  sun's  rays  and  the  blowing  wind, 
hus  having  unique  configurations.  Another  view  of 
/onder  is  the  sea  of  clouds,  which,  however,  was  not 
isible  when  we  were  there.  This  was  due  to  the 
lear  weather,  though  we  did  have  a  glimpse  of  it.  A 
lanket  of  cloud  surged  from  the  valley,  gradually 
oating  upward  hugging  the  rocky  mountainside. 
Tie  traditional  Chinese  paintings  of  rocky 
lountains  and  streams  were  inspired  by  the  view  of 
luangshan  mountains.  A  colleague  of  Jonathan 
ommented,  "After  seeing  the  Huangshans  first 
and,  I  can  now  better  understand  the  Chinese 
aintings." 

When  we  arrived,  it  was  late  afternoon.  Next 
iiorning  before  the  sun  rose,  the  driver  took  us  to  a 
(able  car  station  where  we  had  our  breakfast  while 
raiting  for  the  station  to  open.  The  cable  car  took  us 
|p  to  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  to  the  top;  then  the 
(limbing  began.  After  two  hours  climbing  up  and 
own,  we  checked  into  Hotel  North  Sea  which  was 
Hthout  electricity  and  hot  water — we  were  back  in 
le  primitive  world.  Fortunately  we  would  shorten 
ie  stay  to  only  one  night  from  originally  scheduled 
wo  nights.  I  don't  think  anyone  of  us  could  have 
tayed  for  more  than  one  night.  We  climbed  as  many 
eaks  and  summits  as  we  were  able  for  the  rest  of 
ie  day.  The  view  was  indeed  unique  and  beautiful. 

Next  morning,  we  started  descending.  There  was 
brief  moment  of  discussion  whether  we  should 
jike  the  same  cable  car  down;  but,  in  the  end,  people 
(greed  to  do  it  the  hard  way;  to  climb  down.  As  it 
lrned  out,  in  order  to  climb  down,  we  had  to  climb 
p  steeply  to  scale  the  top  before  we  could  descend, 
he  trail  consisted  of  steps  made  of  rocks.  Chinese 
re  great  in  building  steps.  The  whole  mountains 
[ere  laid  with  such  rock  steps  which  climbed  up  to 
ie  summit  and  down  to  the  valley.  Some  of  the 
reps  were  at  an  angle  of  more  than  80  degrees.  The 
|-eps  seemed  never  ending;  so  seemed  our  climbing, 
[any  times  I  thought  we  would  never  reach  the 
bttom.  When  we  reached  our  hotel,  it  was  5  p.m. 
re  had  been  climbing  almost  constantly  up  and 
pwn  for  nearly  11  hours.  My  legs  and  body  were  as 
laden  with  lead.  We  were  stiff  and  ached  for  many 
lys  afterward.  Climbing  the  Huangshan 
ountains  was  the  hardest  thing  I  have  ever  done  in 
y  whole  life.  Thinking  back  now,  however,  I  am 
ad  I  did  it.  If  you  asked  me  to  do  it  again,  the 
|iswer  of  course,  would  be  "No!"  We  spent  another 
ght  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  left  early  next 
orning  for  the  ten-hour  trip  back  to  Hofei. 

J  The  next  stop  was  Xian.  That  is  the  capital  of 
langshi  Province.  Xian  had  also  been  the  capital  of 
icient    China:    it    had    been    the    capital    of    11 


dynasties,  from  the  11th  century  B.C.  to  the  early 
10th  century  A.D.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  emperor 
of  the  Qin  dynasty,  from  which  the  name  "China"  is 
derived.  It  was  the  starting  point  of  the  famous  "silk 
road." 

We  visited  Banpo  Museum,  which  is  the  site  of  the 
remains  of  Banpo  Village.  The  discovery  made  in 
the  1954  excavation  shows  that  a  completely 
matriarchal  clan  communal  village  existed  here  in 
the  neolithic  age  (about  6,000  years  ago).  We  next 
visited  Da-yan  Pagoda  (literally  means  the  great 
wild  goose  pagoda),  which  was  built  in  625  A.D.  In 
this  pagoda,  Xuang  Zhuang,  the  famous  master 
monk  of  the  Tang  Dynasty,  translated  into  Chinese 
the  Buddhist  "Bible"  which  he  brought  back  from 
India.  His  trip  to  India  was  later  written  into  a 
famous  novel  called  "Shi-Yu-Chi"  (A  Trip  to  the 
West),  in  which  there  are  four  main  characters: 
Xuang  Zhuang,  the  master,  and  three  disciples  who 
are  the  Monkey  King,  the  hog,  and  the  water 
creature.  It  became  a  popular  folklore.  Another 
must  place  we  visited  was  Qin  Shi  Huang 
Mausoleum  of  the  first  emperor  of  Qin  dynasty  (221- 
206  B.C.),  briefly  mentioned  above.  To  the  east  of 
the  Mausoleum  was  the  site  of  the  spectacular  Terra 
Cotta  warriors  and  horses.  These  figures  are  made 
of  wood  and  clay.  They  are  huge  and  very  lifelike. 
The  discovery,  as  we  were  told,  was  made 
accidentally  by  members  of  a  rural  Commune  who 
were  digging  a  well  in  March,  1974.  The  excavation 
is  still  continued  presently.  They  have  so  far 
unearthed  100  odd  cbariots,  600  odd  clay  horses  and 
over  7,000  terra  cotta  warriors.  For  some  reason, 
photographing  was  forbidden  at  the  site.  A  tourist 
tried  once  secretly  but  was  discovered;  and  the 
angry  official  pulled  the  film  from  the  camera  to 
ruin  the  exposure.  Needless  to  say,  the  tourist  was 
embarrassed.  This  was  the  only  place  in  China,  as 
far  as  I  know,  that  picture  taking  was  prohibited.  In 
any  case,  Xian  is  a  delightful  city  for  an  archeologist 
as  well  as  for  a  history  buff. 

We  stayed  in  Xian  for  four  days  and  then  flew  to 
Beijing,  the  capital  of  China.  It  is  China's  political, 
economical,  and  cultural  center.  It  is  located  at  the 
northwest  edge  of  the  great  Huabei  plain.  It  has 
been  the  capital  of  China  for  more  than  800  years. 
Just  like  Xian,  it  is  full  of  historical  sites,  most  of 
which  were  built  rather  closer  to  the  modern  era; 
and,  therefore,  seems  somewhat  more  familiar.  For 
example,  the  magnificent  Forbidden  City  was  the 
Imperial  Palace  for  the  last  dynasty  of  China,  the 
Chin  dynasty  and  was  the  palace  of  the  last 
emperor,  Pu-I,  whose  biography  has  recently  been 
made  into  an  epic  movie  entitled  literally,  "The  Last 
Emperor."  There  are  the  Summer  Palace,  which  was 
the  summer  residence  of  the  powerful  Empress,  Gi 
Xi;  the  Ming  Tombs,  the  mausoleums  of  the 
emperors  of  the  Min  Dynasty;  and  the  Great  Wall, 
which  naturally  is  a  must  see  for  any  tourist.  There 
is  the  Memorial  Hall  of  Chairman  Mao,  which  was 
very  impressive.  It  was  a  grand  modern  building 
situated  on  the  Tian  An  Men  Square.  Our  guide  told 
us  that  the  materials  for  the  Memorial  Hall  were 
gathered  from  all  over  China. 

The  visit  to  the  Ming  Tombs  and  the  Great  Wall 
was  unforgettable.  The  great  wall  was  essentially 
built  with  a  military  purpose  by  various  small 
kingdoms  of  ancient  China  in  an  attempt  to  hold  off 
nomadic  tribes  often  invading  from  the  north,  as 
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well  as  to  protect  from  the  attack  by  the  neighboring 
kingdom. 

In  221  B.C.,  the  first  Emperior  of  Qin  Dynasty 
ordered  that  the  walls,  originally  built 
independently  by  many  kingdoms,  be  reinforced  and 
linked  for  the  defense  against  the  attack  by  the 
nomadic  regime  (the  Huns)  who  had  been  a  menace 
in  the  northern  part  of  China.  This  was  how  the 
3700  mile  Great  Wall  came  into  being.  It  had  played 
a  significant  role  in  protecting  the  economic  and 
cultural  development  of  the  central  plain  area  of 
China.  The  Great  Wall  begins  in  the  east  at  San  Hai 
Guan  Pass;  traverses  up  and  down  numerous 
mountainous  regions  and  the  municipality  of 
Beijing;  and  ends  at  Jia  Yu  Pass  in  the  Ganshi 
Province  in  the  northwest.  One  section  at  Badaling 
was  restored  in  1957  and  was  opened  for  visitors.  It 
is  about  40  miles  northwest  of  Beijing.  I  climbed  the 
section  of  the  Wall  as  far  as  it  was  allowed.  Most  of 
the  Great  Wall  in  this  section  was  built  with  bricks 
and  rocks.  It  was  very  difficult  to  climb.  The 
inclination  was  steep  and  quite  slippery.  I  was  glad 
I  wore  sneakers. 

On  the  way  back  from  the  Great  Wall,  we  visited 
the  Ming  Tombs,  which  numbered  13.  Only  two 
tombs,  Ding  Ling  and  Chan  Ling  have  been  restored 
and  opened  to  the  public.  In  that  ancient  time,  when 
an  emperor  died  and  was  entombed,  a  number  of 
subordinates  who  were  not  dead  were  also  buried  in 
order  to  keep  him  company,  as  well  as  to  serve  him. 

We  visited  the  Summer  Palace  the  next  day.  It  is 
located  about  20  miles  northwest  of  Beijing.  The 
ground  covers  an  area  of  659  acres,  over  three 
quarters  of  which  are  water  (Lake  Kun  Ming).  The 
emperor  and  his  court  came  to  this  palace  in  the 
summer  to  escape  from  the  summer  heat.  In  the 
mid-19th  century,  the  palace  was  burnt  by  the 
Anglo-French  allied  forces.  In  1888,  the  Dowager 
Empress  Gi  Xi  took  the  fund  meant  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navy  and  rebuilt  the  palace, 
including  a  marble  ship  (made  entirely  of  marble) 
which  actually  floats.  Every  single  detail  of  the  ship 
was  precisely  carved.  It  now  sits  ironically  on  a  dock 
by  the  lake,  reminding  people  of  the  folly  of  Gi  Xi.  In 
1900,  the  palace  was  again  destroyed  by  foreign 
forces;  but  was  repaired  in  1903.  There  is  a  long 
covered  passageway,  7,380  feet  long,  built  along  the 
lakeshore.  It  is  decorated  with  historical  and 
mythological  scenes.  It  was,  of  course,  for  the 
emperors  and  empresses  to  stroll  along  without 
being  soaked  by  rain  or  snow. 

We  left  Beijing  and  back  to  Shanghai  on  May  21. 
In  Shanghai,  great  news  had  been  awaiting  me. 
Before  my  trip  to  China,  my  aunt  in  Taiwan  wrote 
me  that  one  of  my  uncles,  with  whom  we  had  lost 
touch  for  some  45  years,  seemed  to  be  alive  and  well 
in  Shanghai.  She  had  asked  me  to  try  and  find  him. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  did  not  have  his 
address;  but  that  didn't  stop  us.  On  arriving  in 
Shanghai  on  May  3, 1  asked  a  professor  for  help  from 
the  Second  Military  College.  Otherwise,  it  would 
have  been  extremely  difficult  to  find  him.  It  would 
be  tantamount  to  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 
She  nevertheless  gladly  promised  to  help  us.  It  was 
quite  evident  from  the  result:  she  found  him!  She 
located  him  in  spite  of  the  unknown  address; 
furthermore,  as  we  later  found  out,  my  uncle  had 
changed  his  name!  When  she  found  him,  she  asked 


him  a  number  of  questions  concerning  his  famil 
situation,  such  as  his  home  town  and  his  relatives 
without  telling  him  her  real  motives  for  asking  sue 
questions.  The  information  he  gave  her  matche 
precisely  what  meager  information  I  had  given  he 
before  I  left  for  Hofei  and  other  cities.  The  reunio 
was  a  very  emotional  one,  especially  by  my  unci 
who  was  in  tears.  According  to  his  children,  he  use 
to  lie  down  on  the  bed  after  dinner  and  imagin 
where  his  brothers,  sisters,  and  other  relatives  wen 
I  now  regularly  correspond  with  him  and  with  m 
cousins.  Perhaps  this  might  well  be  the  best  thing  t 
happen  on  this  trip. 

The  last  two  cities  we  visited  were  Suzhou  an 
Hangzhou.  Suzhou  is  an  ancient  city  that  goes  wa 
back  for  nearly  2500  years.  The  city  is  well  know 
for  its  many  exceptionally  well  crafted  beautifi 
gardens,  built  by  V.I.P.s  of  the  dynasties  or  b 
powerful  officials  as  their  exclusive  resorts.  Eac 
garden  was  laid  out  in  a  style  of  its  own  ar 
displayed  the  characteristics  of  the  special  Chines 
landscaping  art.  We  took  the  train  from  Shanghai  1 
Souzhou.  Although  the  ride  was  only  two  hours,  w 
had  only  enough  time  to  visit  four  gardens. 

Around  5  p.m.,  June,  my  daughter  (who  joined  i 
two  days  before  just  in  time  for  the  last  leg  of  o\ 
trip),  and  I  got  on  a  boat  for  Hanzhou,  whi, 
Jonathan  went  back  to  Shanghai;  for  he  had  to  lea-* 
the  following  day  for  Taiwan.  There  is  no  tra 
service  between  Sozhou  and  Hanzhou.  Boat  is  tl 
only  transportation  linking  the  two  cities.  The  boa 
move  along  the  Grand  Canal  which,  again,  was  bui 
especialy  for  the  pleasure  of  the  emperors.  Tl 
Grand  Canal  begins  in  Beijing  and  ends 
Hangzhou.  It  is  one  of  the  longest  manmade  cana 
in  the  world,  and  is  more  than  1300  years  old.  Tl 
boat  looked  as  if  it  were  built  a  hundred  years  ag 
There  were  cabins  on  the  boat,  and  each  cabin  w 
shared  by  four  persons.  The  bunk  bed  was  ve 
uncomfortable.  The  boat  was  powered  by  coal, 
sailed  with  a  speed  of  about  25  mph.  It  was  a  ve 
hot  day.  On  top  of  that,  the  fumes  from  burning  co 
filled  the  air.  It  was  very  uncomfortable  to  say  tl 
least.  We  were  on  the  boat  for  nearly  12  houi 
Although  the  scenery  along  the  canal  was  beautifi 
I  could  not  enjoy  the  view.  The  canal,  according 
our  guide,  was  built  by  an  emperor  especially  for  \ 
leisure  tour  in  winter. 
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Hangzhou  is  famous  for  the  scenic  beauty  of  Xi  1 
(Lake  West).  It  is  the  capital  of  Zhejiang  Provinc 
The  city  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  Qiantang  Riv 
and  is  as  the  southern  end  of  the  Grand  Canal.  | 
took  a  horse  and  carriage  ride,  which  I  didn't  enj 
either  because  of  its  bumpiness.  The  city  is  famo 
for  producing  silk,  and  sandlewood  fans  (whi 
produce  pleasurable  scent  when  fanned).  We  stay 
in  Hangzhou  for  two  days. 

The  China  trip  was  an  unforgettable  experier  m 
for  me.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Taiwan,  where  I  w 
taught  Chinese  history,  geography,  and  other  fa«  td 
about  China;  because  the  government  in  Taiw 
considers   it   the   legitimate   government  of  ent; 
China.  Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  is  a  fanta: 
What  made  this  trip  so  special  to  me  was  that  I  w 
able    to    see,    first    hand,    the    historic    sites,    t  |ist 
mountains,  the  rivers,  and  even  the  people  I  ha 
been    studying    and    reading    about;    furthermo 
since  the  ancestors  of  most  Taiwanese  came  fr< 
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DATES: 

Adults June  15-August  27 

Deaf  Program  for  Children   .  .  .  June  15-June  29 

Children-Blind  &  VH    July  2-August  13 

Children-Asthmatic August  13-20 

Children-Diabetic August  20-27 


WHERE: 

Beacon  Lodge  is  beautifully  situated  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  along  Route  103,  just  five  miles  off 
Route  22,  near  Mount  Union. 


WHAT: 

Summer  camp  providing  a  program  of  recreation 
and  rehabilitation  for  the  visually  handicapped, 
with  a  dual  program  being  carried  out  for 
children  and  adults  simultaneously.  A  separate 
program  of  activities  is  enjoyed  by  each  group. 
The  children  are  accommodated  in  cabins  in 
Children's  Village,  while  adults  live  in 
dormitories. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Beacon  Lodge  -  Camp  for  the  Blind 
Announces  1988  Camp  Season 

(The  Camp's  40th  Consecutive 
Summer  Program) 


ACTIVITIES: 

Swimming,    motor    boating, 

bowling,      picnics,      hikes, 

camping  skills,   roller  skating,   checkers,  chess, 

bingo,  cards,  dancing,  arts  and  crafts,  talent  and 

music  programs,  etc. 


rowing,    canoeing, 
backpacking      and 


fEE: 

$125     per     week,     per     person     (Pennsylvania 

residents) 

$200  per  week,  per  person  (out-of-state  residents) 

(Pennsylvania  residents  are  subsidized  by  State 

Appropriation.) 

A    $15    non-refundable    registration    fee    must 
accompany  each  completed  registration  form. 

'AYMENT: 
So     that     we     can     meet     our     many     financial 
obligations,  it  has  become  necessary  to  require 
payment   of  camp   fees   ten    (10)   days   prior   to 
camper's  arrival  at  camp. 


'hina,  many  life  styles,  customs,  and  habits,  even 
the  bad  customs,  are  similar  to  those  with  which  I 
am  familiar.  The  present  society  in  Taiwan  has 
advanced  far  ahead  of  China;  and  thus  modern  high- 
Lech  has  changed  the  appearance  of  Taiwan  society. 
Dhina  is  far  behind  technologically;  and  therefore 

vhat  I  saw  on  this  trip  included  nostalgic  scenes  of 
|ny  childhood;  however,  the  most  precious  harvest  of 

he  journey  was  probably  the  reunion  with  my  long 
tost  uncle  and  with  my  newly  acquainted  cousins — 

his  after  a  long  45  year  separation. 

Chhu-Swei  Ou, 
Director  of  Music 


REGISTRATION: 

Campers  are  registered  from  COMPLETED 
REGISTRATION  FORMS  ONLY.  Request  the 
necessary  registration  forms  by  writing  to: 

Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind 

P.O.  Box  428 

Lewistown,  PA    17044 

State  whether  for  an  adult  or  child. 

*•*•*•**•••*••** 

We  appeal  to  you — 

TO  INTEREST  MORE  VISUALLY 

HANDICAPPED  PERSONS  IN  ATTENDING, 
TO  ENCOURAGE  THEM  TO  ATTEND, 
TO  PROVIDE  OR  ARRANGE  SPONSORSHIPS. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  and  mailed  to: 
Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind 
P.O.  Box  428 
Lewistown,  PA    17044 

Checks  should  be  earmarked  for:  "Sponsorship"  or 
"name"  if  a  specific  camper. 


Beacon  Lodge  Camp 
For  the  Blind 

Beacon  Lodge  Camp  For  the  Blind,  supported  by 
the  Lions  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  summer  camp 
providing  a  program  of  recreation  and 
rehabilitation  for  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped.  A  dual  program  is  carried  out  for  the 
children  and  adults  simultaneously,  but  separate 
activities  are  enjoyed  in  each  group.  The  children 
are  accommodated  in  cabins  in  Children's  Village 
while  the  adults  live  in  dormitories. 

The  1988  camp  season  for  adults  opens  June  15 
and  closes  August  27.  The  children's  camp  opens 
July  2  and  closes  August  13.  A  program  for  deaf/ 
hearing  impaired  children  will  also  be  held  June  15 
to  June  29.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  one  or 
two  week's  attendance. 

The  summer  program  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
activities:  swimming,  motor  and  row  boating, 
canoeing,  bowling,  picnics,  hiking,  backpacking  and 
camping  skills,  arts  and  crafts,  talent  and  music 
programs.  Beacon  Lodge  is  located  in  the  beautiful 
mountains  of  central  Pennsylvania,  along  route  103, 
just  five  miles  off  route  22,  near  Mount  Union.  For 
more  information,  or  to  request  registration  forms, 
write  to:  Beacon  Lodge  Camp  For  the  Blind,  P.O. 
Box  428,  Lewistown,  PA  17044  or  phone  AC  717- 
242-1113. 

Contact  may  also  be  made  through  local 
Pennsylvania  Lions  Clubs. 

Michael  Shotzberger, 
Executive  Director 
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How  the  Wright  Brothers  Learned  to  Fly 


TWO  boys  were  sitting  together 
near  a  big  window  watching  for 
their  father,  who  would  soon 
come  home.  Their  names  were  Wil- 
bur and  Orville  W"ight.  When  at 
last  Mr.  Wright  came  in  sight,  the 
boys  ran  out  joyfully  to  meet  him. 
They  noticed  that  he  held  one  hand 
behind  him. 

"What  is  it?"  they  cried  together. 
For  answer  Mr.  Wright  brought  out 
a  queer   little   object  that   looked   something  like  a 
tiny  box  kite.     "Here's  a  helicopter,"  he  said. 

"Look!  I  will  throw  it  on  the  ground,"  and  he 
tossed  it  away  from  him.  William  held  out  his  hands 
to  catch  the  little  object,  but  it  did  not  fall.  Instead 
it  rose  up  into  the  air. 

The  boys  had  never  seen  such  a  thing. 
"Daddy,"  said  Orville,  "if  birds  and  a  helicopter 
can  fly,  why  can't  we?" 

"Because  we  have  no  wings,"  Mr.  Wright  an- 
swered. 

"But  why  don't  we  make  some?"  Orville  wanted 
to  know. 

"Well,"   said   Mr.   Wright,   "some   day  when  you 
grow  to  be  a  man  perhaps  you  can  make  some  wings 
big  enough  to  use  yourself." 
"I  will,"  said  Orville. 

"I  will  build  a  kite  big  enough  to  ride  on  when 
I  am  a  man,"  said  Wilbur. 

This  happened  way  back  in  1878.  The  year  1900 
came,  and  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  were  now 
young  men. 

"Well,  Wilbur,"  said  Orville  one  day,  "you  never 
made  that  kite  big  enough  to  take  a  ride  on." 

"No,"  answered  Wilbur,  "and  you  never  made 
your  wings  to  fly  with." 

"I  still  think,"  Orville  said,  "that  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  fly.  Just  think  of  those  big  eagles  that  fly 
so  easily.  Some  of  them  are  most  as  heavy  as  we 
are." 

"Well 
find  out 
do  it," 
Wilbur. 

To  help  them 
carry  out  their  plan, 
the  two  brothers  be- 
gan  to  build  a 
"glider."  This  glider 
looked  something 
like  a  very  large 
kite,  and  it  also 
looked  in  some  way -^ 
like  the  little  heli- 
copter that  Mr. 
Wright  had  brought 
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let's  watch  the  birds 
how    they 
suggested 


and   see  if  we   ct>n 


home  to  Wilbur  and  Orville  so  many 
years  before. 

When  the  glider  was  finished  they 
picked  it  up  and  started  out  for  the 
little  town  of  Kitty  Hawk  by  the  sea. 
Around  on  all  sides  were  great  sand 
dunes  and  thousands  of  birds  soared 
in  the  sky. 

The  Wright  brothers  spent  long 
hours  lying  in  the  sand  watching 
these  birds,  and  they  learned  that 
they  could  fly  long  distances  without  flapping  their 
wings.  That  showed  that  the  birds  were  floating  on 
currents  of  air  just  as  a  swimmer  can  float  in  the 
water.  They  saw  how  the  birds  tipped  their  wings 
this  way  and  that  in  order  to  balance  and  steer. 

"Now  that  we  have  seen  how  they  do  it,"  said 
Wilbur,  "let  us  try  it,  too,  with  our  glider." 

Out  on  the  dunes  they  took  the  glider,  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  strong  rope.  They  tugged  it  to  the 
top  of  Little  Hill  and  balanced  it  on  the  edge  of  the 
slope.  Finally  they  gave  it  a  gentle  push  out  over 
•the  cliff.  Down  the  slope  it  went — slowly  at  first, 
and  then  more  and  more  quickly,  until  it  was  fairly 
racing.  The  brothers  held  their  breaths.  Suddenly, 
a  rising  air  current  caught  the  wings.  The  glider 
swept  off  the  slope  and  flew! 

The  brothers  were  very  happy  about  this,  but 
their  work  was  not  done  yet.  They  knew  now  that 
the  glider  would  fly— but  could  they  ride  it?  Could 
they  steer  it? 

Again  they  brought  the  glider  to  the  top  of  Little 
Hill.  This  time  Wilbur  was  fastened  in  and  Orville 
pushed  it  off  just  as  before.  Again  it  was  caught  up 
and  again  it  flew. 

"Now,"  said  Wilbur  after  he  had  returned  to  the 
ground,  "we  must  learn  to  steer  the  glider  and  to 
balance  it  so  that  it  will  stay  in  the  air  a  long  time." 
Day  after  day  they  practiced  until  both  could  steer 
and  balance  quite  well. 

"Now,"  said  Orville,  "I  think  we  ought  to  put  a 

motor  in  our  glider." 
They  began  at  once 
to  build  the  motor 
and  when  it  was 
f  a  s  te  n  e  d  to  the 
glider  the  engine 
was  started  and  it 
rose  into  the  air  and 
carried  a  passenger. 
The  Wright 
brothers'  glider  be- 
came known  the 
world  over.  Its  name 
was  changed  t« 
airplane. 


Our  First 
President 


+  +  + 


VjEORGE  WASHINGTON,  first  President  of  the 
United  States  and  celebrated  statesman  and  military 
leader,  is  an  outstanding  figure  of  American  history. 
He  was  born  at  Bridges  Creek,  Virginia,  February  22, 
1732. 

As  he  grew  up  he  trained  and  educated  himself. 
At  the  age  of  14  he  had  learned  surveying  and  was 
able  to  plot  and  measure  the  fields  of  his  relatives 
and  neighbors. 

In  1743,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  to 
live  with  his  half-brother,  Lawrence  Washington,  at 
the  latter's  estate.  Mount  Vernon,  not  far  from  Alex- 
andria, Va.  After  serving  as  an  assistant  surveyor  in 
exploring  vast  tracts  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in 
1748,  he  was  appointed  public  surveyor  for  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia. 

For  the  next  score  years  Washington  lived  the  life 
of  a  country  gentleman  except  when  military  duties 
called  him  from  home.  He  enjoyed  riding,  hunting, 
and  social  activities.  His  desire  for  land  prompted 
him  to  buy  numerous  tracts,  and  by  1757  he  had  ac- 
quired a   total  of  about   4,000   acres. 

His  military  career  began  as  early  as  1752,  when 
he  was  made  adjutant  of  one  of  Virginia's  four  mili- 
tary districts.  In  1753,  with  the  rank  of  major,  he  was 
sent  by  Governor  Robert  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia  on  a 
journey  into  the  Ohio  Valley  to  warn  the  French 
against  encroaching  upon  British  territory.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  led  a  body  of  400  soldiers  to  within 
40  miles  of  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where 
the  French  had  erected  Fort  Duquesne.  Here,  at  Great 
Meadows,  near  what  now  is  Confluence,  Pa.,  he  built 
a  small  defense  which  he  called  Fort  Necessity.  From 
this  base  on  May  28,  1754,  he  made  a  surprise  at- 
tack upon  a  detachment  of  French  troops  under  Coulon 
de  Jumonville,  killing  the  commander  and  nine  others 
and  taking  the  rest  prisoners.  The  French  forced 
Washington  to  retreat  into  his  fort  at  Great  Meadows, 
where  they  beseiged  him  and  his  little  army  and 
compelled  them  to  surrender.  Neither  Washington 
nor  his  soldiers  were  taken  captives,  however,  but  al- 
lowed to    return   to  Virginia. 

Washington  was  one  of  the  American  officers  who 
accompanied  General  Edward  Braddock  on  his  dis- 
astrous march  against  Fort  Duquesne  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  on  July  9,  1755,  in  which  Braddock  was 
defeated  and  mortally  wounded.    In  this  defeat  Wash- 


ington displayed  great  leadership  and  courage.  In 
1758  he  commanded  the  advance  guard  of  General 
John  Forbes'  army  which  captured  Fort  Duquesne.  His 
marriage  with  Martha  Dandridge  took  place  January 
6,  1759,  and  thereafter  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  he  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to 
colonial  politics  and  the  management  of  his  and  his 
wife's  estates,  the   latter   included   15,000  acres. 

He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  first  provincial 
congress  or  revolutionary  legislature  in  1774  and  was 
elected  one  of  the  seven  Virginia  delegates  to  the  first 
continental  congress,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  on  Sep- 
tember 5  of  that  year.  The  second  continental  con- 
gress, to  which  he  also  was  a  delegate,  elected  him 
commander  in  chief  of  the  continental  forces  in  arms 
against  Great  Britain,  and  on  July  3,  1775,  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  troops  beseiging  the  British  in 
Boston. 

Too  detailed  to  retell  here  is  the  story  of  his  part 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Every  patriotic  American 
recalls  how  he  fought  against  overwhelming  odds,  out- 
witted the  enemy  time  and  again,  kept  the  spirit  of 
American  resistance  alive,  and  finally  brought  about 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1781.  On  December  23,  two  years  later,  in 
the  state  capitol  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  he  resigned  as 
commander  of  the  American   army. 

Chosen  one  of  Virginia's  five  delegates  to  the 
constitutional  convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  its  president  and  for  four 
months  presided  over  its  sessions.  When  it  came  time 
to  elect  a  president  of  the  new  republic,  no  oth< 
name  but  his  was  considered.  He  was  elected  unani- 
mously and  was  inaugurated  in  New  York  City,  Aoril 
30,   1789. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  JANUARY,  1 988                                                    SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 
DAILY  LIVING  SKILLS Damaris  Williams 

(toward  independence  in  self-care) 


LISTENING  SKILLS    Noel  Bourgeois 

(toward  understanding  of  information) 


SPEECH  AND  LANGUAGE  SKILLS   Jacqueline  Andonian 

(toward  clear  speech  and  the  use  of  good  English  or 
toward  the  understanding  and  use  of  sign  language) 


ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY    Maurice  Williams 

(toward  knowing  where  one  is  indoors  and  outdoors  and 
toward  independent  travel  indoors  and  outdoors) 


SOCIALIZATION Nathaniel  Hogan 

(toward  adjustment  and  relationships  to  group) 


RECREATION    Damaris  Williams 

(toward  developing  interest  in  leisure  time  activities) 


PARTICIPATION    Ginger  Miller 

(takes  part  in  class  and  extra  curricula  activities) 


RESPECTFULNESS Noel  Bourgeois 

(is  respectful  to  adults) 


PERSEVERANCE    Jacqueline  Andonian 

(persists  in  attempts  to  surmount  difficulties) 


MANNERS Noel  Bourgeois 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 


FRIENDLINESS Jacqueline  Andonian 

(is  friendly  to  all  pupils  and  adults) 


PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Jonathan  Echorst 

(makes  others  at  ease  by  own  cheerfulness) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 

2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 
of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 

3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our  many  beneficent  friends  of  what  the  school  is 
doing. 

4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

Cover  Story 

JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES 
1874-1967 

September  9,  1974,  was  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  the 
founder  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind, 
Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  Doctor  Greaves  (nee  Jessie 
Royer)  was  born  in  Trappe,  Pennsylvania,  a 
seventh  generation  descendant  of  the  Reyer  (later 
Royer)  family  which  had  immigrated  from 
Germany  and  had  built  a  home  at  a  fording  place 
on  the  Schulylkill  River.  The  subsequent 
community  became  known  by  the  name  Royersford. 

The  Royer  Greaves  School  was  begun  in  1921 
and  was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Royer,  the 
father,  and  for  Harry  E.  Greaves,  the  well-known 
artist  husband  of  this  skilled,  intuitive  teacher,  who 
was  truly  a  pioneer  in  our  special  field  of 
education — the  teaching  and  training  of  blind 
children  who  have  one  or  more  additional 
handicaps. 

If  she  could  but  know,  Dr.  Greaves'  philosophy 
and  visionary  (always  practical)  aims  for  the 
education  of  multi-handicapped  blind  children  have 
now  been  adopted  by  educators  throughout  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  increasingly,  in  many, 
many  regions  across  the  country  and  across  the  sea; 
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as  today  witnesses  the  wide  and  deep  concern  that 
all  children  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  to 
their  fullest. 

In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone  in  her 
belief  that  retarded  blind  children  were  capable  of 
profiting  from  instruction  and  were  also  capable  of 
becoming  individuals  who  could  fit  comfortably 
into  the  lives  of  their  families  and  their 
communities.  Many  of  her  former  pupils  and  many 
of  the  school's  more  recent  pupils  have  attained  to 
at  least  partial  financial  independence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school  (unique  for 
years  and  years)  to  note  the  later  day  recognition  of 
the  current  planning  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
multi-handicapped  blind  children — an  evolution 
and  revolution  in  the  field  of  special  education. 

The  school  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  the  making 
of  this  history  (past,  present  and  future). 

Memorial  Day 

Memorial  Day  is  a  day  to  honor  and  remember 
everyone  who  died  fighting  for  our  country. 

On  Memorial  Day  we  had  a  picnic  on  the  front 
lawn  of  Peyton  Hall.  We  had  hot  dogs,  hamburgers 
potato  chips,  and  punch.  For  dessert  we  had  ice 
cream. 

The  weather  was  very  nice.  We  stayed  outside.  We 
played  on  the  swing,  merry-go-round,  and  slides.  1 
listened  to  my  radio.  It  was  a  nice  holiday.  I  had  fun 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 

Special  Olympics 

I  went  to  the  Special  Olympics.  I  rode  in  a  car. 
competed  in  the  softball  throw,  the  long  jump,  anc 
running.  I  got  a  first  prize  ribbon. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupi 

Circus 

I  went  to  the  circus.  There  were  clowns  whc 
played  tricks,  jumped,  and  ran  around.  There  were 
elephants,  lions,  dogs  and  birds  that  performed 
There  were  people  who  jumped  up  and  down  on  the 
trampoline.  There  was  a  man  riding  on  a  bicycle  or 
the  wire. 

I  cheered  and  laughed  while  the  clowns  jumped 
and  ran  around.  I  enjoyed  the  circus. 


0 


Ginger  Miller,  Pupilf vt 

Strings  for  Schools 

Some   nice   people   came   to   the   school   to   playl 
strings  for  us.  They  played  the  violins,  cello  and 
viola.  I  participated  in  the  music  by  clapping  my| 
hands.  I  enjoyed  listening  to  the  music. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil) 


FROM  THE  STUDY 

When  this  issue  is  published  our  pupils  will  be 
returning  to  school  after  their  spring  recess  for  our 
extended  school  year  program. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  previous  issue, 
January,  1988,  our  pupils  have  moved  forward  in 
their  own  education  plans — some  evincing  greater 
progress;  some,  less — each  one  at  his  own  or  her  own 
pace  and  with  consistent,  constant  encouragement 
on  the  part  of  the  staff. 

Enhancing  their  school  schedules  have  been  many 
I  opportunities  for  community  involvement  with 
!  pupils  in  public  schools,  civic  and  service 
organizations,  attendance  at  amateur  and 
professional  theatricals,  parties  on  and  off  the  school 
grounds,  scouting  activities  on  and  off  the  grounds, 
[pre-holiday  celebrations,  the  circus,  a  trip  to  Sesame 
Place,  a  trip  to  the  White  House,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  our  own  big  day — Visitors'  Day. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  our  volunteers  who  and 
(the  benevolent  organizations  which  contribute  so 
imuch  of  themselves  and  of  their  means  to  the 
[enrichment  of  the  lives  of  our  pupils. 

We  look  forward  to  continued  growth  during  the 
jsummer  weeks. 

Best  wishes  to  all  for  a  pleasant  summer. 
Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


Birthday 


On  my  birthday,  April  12,  Mrs.  Sharpless,  Miss 
iGrabill  and  Mr.  Ronnie  took  me  out  for  lunch.  We 
had  lunch  at  Denny's. 

After  lunch,  I  had  a  birthday  party  at  school.  We 
had  cake,  pretzels,  cookies,  candy  and  soda.  After 
sating  I  opened  my  gifts.  I  got  nail  polish,  bracelets, 
perfume,  a  necklace,  a  blank  tape  and  flowers. 

I  danced  with  Mr.  Ronnie.  Miss  Grabill  took 
pictures.  I  had  a  good  time  on  my  birthday. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 

The  Circus 

On  Tuesday,  May  24,  some  students  from  Royer- 
preaves  School  went  to  the  circus. 

At  the  circus  I  saw  some  animals  who  walked 
around  and  performed  some  acts.  There  were  also 
lowns.  They  made  us  laugh  when  they  did  their 
;ricks.  They  jumped  and  ran  around.  When  the 
:ircus  was  finished  Miss  Becky  bought  us  cotton 
:andy.  I  had  a  wonderful  time  at  the  circus.  I  hope 
hat  I  can  go  to  the  circus  again. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 

Party 

On  Monday,  May  2,  we  had  a  party  at  the  school 
fiven  by  the  Presbyterian  Church.  We  played 
ames.  We  had  four  teams.  I  was  in  the  blue  team. 
Ve  played  stringing  "doughnuts,"  passing  the  ball 
nd  hat,  dropping  clothes  pins  onto  a  plate.  I  won  a 
i\  ^eddybear. 
ai 

We  also  sang  and  danced;  then  we  had  ice  cream, 

up  cakes  and  punch.  I  had  fun. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 


Sesame  Street 

I  went  to  Sesame  Street.  I  saw  Big  Bird,  the 
Cookie  Monster,  Ernie,  and  real  birds  that  talk.  I 
saw  a  show,  too. 

I  played  games  on  the  computer,  I  bounced  on 
Ernie's  bed.  I  played  in  the  Snuffleballs,  the 
Monster  Maze  and  Sesame  Construction. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 

Valentine  Party 

We  had  a  Valentine  party  in  the  Activities 
Building.  Miss  Grabill  played  her  stereo  and  tapes. 
I  danced  with  Mr.  Ronnie,  Mrs.  Sharpless,  Miss 
Grabill,  Laurie,  Mr.  Pat.  After  the  dance  we  had 
refreshments.  I  had  potato  chips,  pretzels,  cup  cakes, 
candy  and  punch.  I  had  a  wonderful  time  at  the 
party. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


Visitors'  Day 

On  May  15,  we  had  our  Visitors'  Day.  My  dad,  my 
sister  and  Tony  came  to  see  the  program.  I  was  in 
the  play  entitled  "The  Wizard  of  Oz."  I  was  Dorothy. 
My  dad  and  my  sister  were  very  happy  that  I  did 
well  in  my  part  in  the  play.  They  took  a  lot  of 
pictures. 

After  the  play  we  went  out  to  the  playground  and 
had  refreshments.  We  had  cookies  and  punch. 

My  dad,  my  sister,  and  Tony  took  me  out  for 
dinner.  I  had  a  hamburger,  French  fries,  salad,  jello, 
and  soda.  After  dinner  they  took  me  back  to  the 
dorm.  I  had  so  much  fun  on  Visitors'  Day. 

This  is  my  last  article  for  the  school  magazine.  I 
have  enjoyed  writing  about  the  things  I  do  and 
events  going  on  at  the  school.  I  will  be  missing 
everybody.  I  wish  everyone  the  best  of  luck  in  the 
coming  years.  Goodbye. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 

My  Christmas  Vacation 

I  went  home  for  the  Christmas  vacation  on 
Thursday,  December  17. 

At  home  I  relaxed  for  a  while.  On  Friday, 
December  18,  my  mother  and  I  went  to  Arlington 
School.  I  played  the  piano  and  sang  Christmas  songs 
for  the  children.  After  lunch  Santa  claus  came.  He 
gave  me  cologne. 

In  the  afternoon  Claudia,  my  friend  and  I  went  to 
Westly  Manor  Apartment.  I  played  the  piano  and 
sang  Christmas  songs  for  the  elderly  people.  On  our 
way  home  we  stopped  at  a  Mexican  restaurant.  I  ate 
hot  tamales  and  had  a  glass  of  milk. 

At  night  I  visited  my  friend  Bill.  I  played  the 
organ  and  we  sang  Christmas  songs. 

On  Christmas  day  my  family  and  I  went  to  my 
sister  Judy's  house.  We  opened  our  gifts  there.  I  got 
Maxwell  tapes,  a  walking  dinosaur,  socks  and 
clothes. 

I  had  a  nice  time  and  enjoyed  my  Christmas 
vacation. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
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Vacation 

I  went  home  for  the  Christmas  vacation.  I 
watched  "Popeye"  on  the  TV.  I  danced  and  listened 
to  the  radio.  I  played. 

Santa  Claus  gave  me  blank  tapes,  candy,  socks, 
clothes,  and  toys. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 

Christmas 

I  went  home  for  the  Christmas  vacation.  My 
friend  Wana  and  I  went  to  eat  at  a  restaurant.  My 
friend  brought  me  a  haogie,  French  fries,  cake  and 
soda. 

On  Christmas  I  got  a  lot  of  things — shoes,  clothes, 
lotion,  powder,  cookies  and  candy.  My  Christmas 
vacation  was  great. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 

Snow 

Snow  is  cold.  I  made  big  snowballs  and  small 
snowballs.  I  love  playing  with  the  snow. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 

Weather 

Today  the  weather  is  very  cold  and  cloudy. 
Sometimes  it  rains  or  snows.  I  do  not  like  snowy 
weather.  I  cannot  go  to  the  playground.  I  miss 
playing  outside  on  the  swings,  sitting  on  the  bench, 
and  talking  to  other  people. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 

School 

I  am  learning  to  behave  better  at  school.  I  listen 
more  to  my  teachers.  I  get  candy  or  cookies  after 
class  when  I  am  well  behaved  and  have  done  my 
work. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 

Home 

Mommy  came  to  the  school.  I  was  happy  to  see 
her.  She  took  me  home.  At  home  I  watched  on  the 
TV  "GI  Joe,"  "Scooby-Doo,"  "Jetson,"  "My  Pony  and 
Friends."  I  played  with  Mommy,  Daddy  and  my 
brother.  I  had  fun  at  home. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 

Indoors 

January  was  cold.  It  rained  and  then  it  snowed — a 
lot.  We  had  to  stay  indoors.  We  had  fun  indoors 
anyway  listening  to  music  and  stories  on  the  radio. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


Home  for  Christmas 

My  father  picked  me  up  at  school  on  Friday, 
December  18  for  the  Christmas  vacation. 

At  home  I  watched  the  TV,  listened  to  tapes  and 
made  tape  recordings  of  the  Christmas  songs.  I 
played  with  my  Cabbage  Patch  dolls,  and  with  our 
dog. 

On  December  20,  my  father  and  I  went  shopping. 
I  bought  blank  tapes,  an  alarm  clock,  and  wrapping 
paper. 


On  Christmas  Day  we  ope'ned  our  gifts.   I  gotf 
clothes,  a  clock,  tapes,  boots,  bracelets,  and  a  blue 
pocket  book. 

On  New  Year's  Day  my  father  and  I  went  to  the 
movies.  We  saw  "Cinderella." 

I  had  fun  at  home  and  enjoyed  my  Christmas 
vacation. 

Jackie  Andonian,  Pupil 

Christmas  Vaction 


Mrs.    Chan    took    me    home    for   the    Christmas  I 
vacation.  I  watched  the  TV  and  listened  to  the  radio. 
I  danced  and  sang  Christmas  songs. 


On  Christmas  Day  I  ate  macaroni  and  cheese, 
ham,  rice,  cake,  cookies,  ice  cream,  and  drank  soda. 


For  Christmas  I 
sweater  and  candy. 


got  a  drinking  cup,  slacks,  a 


I  had  fun  over  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil|j 

Library 


I  go  to  the  library  on  Fridays.  Mrs.  Koons  reads  k 
stories  about  animals,  trees,  transportation  and  aj 
nature.  I  learn  a  lot  about  things  around  me  and 
around  the  world.  I  like  Mrs.  Koons.  She  is  a  nice 
librarian.  I  enjoy  going  to  the  library. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupillp 
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Birthday  Party 

On  Easter  Sunday,  my  father  gave  me  a  birthday 
party.  My  sister's  friends  came  over  to  our  house  foi 
the  party.  They  sang  "Happy  Birthday."  I  blew  the 
candles  on  my  cake.  We  had  cake,  ice  cream,  jello 
cookies,  and  soda. 

After  eating  I  opened  my  presents.  I  got  dresses,  a 
blouse,  socks,  and  Easter  Bunny  candies.  I  had  a 
good  time  at  my  birthday  party. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupi 
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Easter  Vacations 


I  went  home  for  Easter.  At  home  I  played  with  myjLa 
brother,  and  Mommy  and  Daddy.  I  watched  TV  and|fc 
listened  to  the  radio. 


Daddy  and  I  went  to  the  hairdresser.  I  had  my 
hair  cut.  I  like  the  way  she  cut  my  hair. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil! 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  Royer 
Greaves  School  for  Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  sc 
by  employing  the  following  language:  "I  give 
devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  Blind,  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the 
Commonwealth     of     Pennsylvania,     the     sum     o\ 

$ (or  " percent  oi  in, 

my  net  estate"  or  "the  following  stocks  and  bonds  es; 

')  to  be  used  for  its! 


Soi 
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k 
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worthy  purposes  on   behalf  of  multi-handicappedPu 
blind  children."  w 
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Mannerisms  or  Blindisms 
in  the  Visually  Impaired 

Blind  and  partially  sighted  children  engage 
requently  in  what  may  seem  strange  and 
listurbing  behavior.  Self-stimulating  activities  are 
dmost  universally  enjoyed  by  blind  children.  These 
Activities  make  the  children  look  "different"  and 
>eculiar. 

Pressing  on  one  or  both  eyes  is  the  most  common 
if  what  are  known  as  mannerisms.  Apparently, 
pressure  on  the  eyeball  results  in  a  pleasurable 
ensation  to  the  child,  who  finds  it  both  entertaining 
md  relaxing. 

When  a  visually  impaired  child  is  around  twelve 
nonths  of  age  it  may  be  noticed  that  he  seems  to  rub 
lis  eyes  a  great  deal.  By  eighteen  months  of  age  the 
abit  is  well  established  and  each  child  may  practice 
everal  variations  on  the  theme.  He  may  put  the  tip 
f  his  thumb  up  under  the  bone  above  his  eye  and 
ress  with  his  knuckle  on  the  eye  itself.  He  may  use 
is  bent  forefinger  in  much  the  same  way;  or  he  may 
ike  to  lie  on  the  floor  with  his  head  resting  either  on 
he  knuckles  of  both  hands  or  on  his  closed  fists.  He 
hay  favor  one  eye  or  press  them  both. 

Very  few  blind  children  have  been  observed 
ticking  their  thumbs  and  the  few  who  do  are  not  eye 
Jressers.  These  children  press  their  eyes  on  the 
ame  occasions  when  others  would  suck  their 
pumbs.  Many  blind  teenagers  still  resort  to  eye 
jressing  when  listening  to  music  or  sitting  day 
(reaming.  They  say  they  are  unaware  of  doing  it 
|nd  do  admit  that  it  feels  good. 

Unfortunately  there  are  negative  effects  from 
bntinued  pressure  on  the  eyes.  The  eyes  may 
ecome  deeply  depressed  and  with  considerable 
iscoloration  which  detracts  from  their  appearance, 
ophthalmologists  express  concern  about  continued 
ressing  resulting  in  increased  pressure  within  the 
ye  and  possible  further  eye  damage. 

Another  common  mannerism  is  rocking.  Almost 
11  babies  like  to  rock  back  and  forth  when  they  first 
am  to  sit  up.  As  sighted  children  find  other  things 
i  entertain  them  they  give  up  rocking.  The  visually 
ppaired  child  is  more  limited  in  his  choice  of 
ptivities  because  he  cannot  look  around  and  find 
|>mething  that  attracts  him;  therefore  uses  his 
Lcking  for  entertainment.  This  probably  begins  as 

consciously  pleasurable  activity  and  progresses 
ito  a  habit  that  is  difficult  to  relinquish. 

Spinning  around  in  a  circle  is  another  mannerism 
hen  more  often  in  totally  blind  children  than  in  the 
irtially  sighted.  They  report  that  it  "feels  nice." 
|iey  do  not  get  dizzy  and  fall  down. 

Some  children  with  limited  partial  sight 
pecially  "rubella  children"  are  attracted  to  bright 
|?hts  and  will  spend  hours  staring  at  the  sun  or  at 
liorescent  lights.  It  may  be  almost  impossible  to 
tract  their  attention  without  removing  them  from 
e  light  source.  Many  light  gazers  will  also  play 
ith  shadow  by  waving  their  fingers  in  front  of  their 
es  against  the  lights. 


There  are  other  less  common  mannerisms  such  as 
ad  turning  or  hand  or  arm  flapping.  An  individual 


child    may    engage    in    one    or    several     favorite 
repetitive  activities. 

Visually  impaired  children  should  be  discouraged 
from  engaging  in  behavior  that  sets  them  apart  and 
makes  them  look  strange.  When  the  child  is  very 
young,  unpleasant  mannerisms  should  be  prevented 
from  developing.  Once  these  mannerisms  become 
habitual  they  are  very  hard  to  eliminate.  Young 
children  should  be  offered  more  interesting 
replacement  activity  so  that  they  do  not  fall  back  on 
their  own  body  for  entertainment  and  comfort. 
Distracting  the  child  by  offering  some  other  more 
enjoyable  and  acceptable  activity  is  the  simplest 
way  to  help  him  stop.  A  small  toy  to  handle  can  be 
very  comforting  to  the  child  at  a  time  when  he  would 
otherwise  press  his  eyes  or  rock. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  some  people  that  a  child 
without  useful  vision  will  not  spontaneously  learn 
to  play.  If  left  on  his  own  the  only  play  activities  he 
will  learn  are  those  that  involve  his  own  bodily 
sensations,  such  as  rocking,  flicking  his  fingers,  and 
pressing  his  eyes. 

A  child  who  does  not  see  has  to  learn  about  cause 
and  effect  by  experimenting  more  than  do  sighted 
children  who  can  observe  the  actions  of  others. 
Shake  a  rattle,  hear  a  noise  is  a  fairly  obvious 
sequence  to  a  sighted  baby.  If  a  blind  child 
accidentally  kicks  the  rattle  with  his  foot  and  it 
makes  a  noise,  he  may  kick  it  again  and  again  to 
hear  the  noise.  Not  until  someone  shows  him  how  to 
hold  it  in  his  hand  and  move  his  arm  does  he  know 
there  are  two  ways  of  making  that  noise.  As  a  child 
learns  to  find  and  play  with  toys  and  objects,  he  will 
be  able  to  replace  physical  mannerisms  with 
activities  that  satisfy  him  and  are  more  acceptable 
to  others. 

Louise  Rozycki,  R.N. 
School  Nurse  Supervisor 

Bibliography:  Scott,  Eileen  P.,  Can't  Your  Child 
See?  University  Park  Press,  1977. 


Valentine  Day 

On  Valentine's  Day  I  get  Valentine  cards, 
Valentine  candy,  and  Valentine  cake.  We  had  a 
Valentine  party  in  the  Activities  Building.  I  danced, 
sang,  and  ate  cup  cakes,  cheese  curls,  pretzels,  and 
drank  punch.  I  had  a  good  time  at  the  Valentine 
party. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 

Visitors 

On  Monday,  February  29,  we  had  visitors  from 
West  Chester  University.  They  helped  me  make  a 
picture  frame.  We  did  some  exercises  such  as  sit  ups, 
push  ups,  toe  touches,  and  running.  Mr.  Ronnie  and 
Noel  played  the  piano.  I  danced  with  Jill,  Ted, 
Michel,  and  Marianne.  I  enjoyed  dancing. 

Ginger  Miller,  Pupil 

Dye  Eggs 

I  dyed  an  egg  in  school  before  Easter.  My  teachers 
helped  me  dye  my  egg.  It  was  colored  blue.  I  ate  my 
Easter  egg  at  lunch.  I  very  much  like  to  dye  eggs. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 
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CULTURE    OF    SILK 


A  BUILDING  put  up  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  in 
1842,  for  producing  silkworm  cocoons,  has  been 
ordered  razed. 

After  more  than  200  years,  the  dream  of  estab- 
lishing a  successful  silk  industry  in  America  has 
now  been  realized. 

Silk,  which  the  Chinese  say  dates  from  2650  B.C., 
was  probably  the  third  clothing  fabric  to  be  de- 
veloped by  man,  being  antedated  only  by  wool  and 
cotton. 

Knowledge  of  the  culture  and  weaving  of  silk 
was  closely  guarded  in  China  for  2,000  years,  and 
the  penalty  for  exporting  silkworm  eggs  was  death. 

In  the  time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  silk 
brought  fabulous  prices  and  often  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold. 

The  silk  industry  was  introduced  into  Europe 
about  550  A.  D.,  when  monks  smuggled  some  silk- 
worm eggs  out  of  China  by  concealing  them  in  bam- 
boo canes  and  taking  them  to  Constantinople. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  pleased  with  a  pair  of 
silk  stockings  from  Italy  that  after  that  she  would 
wear  no  other  kind  of  hose,  and  she  set  the  silk- 
stocking  style  in  England. 

In  1759  Georgia  exported  10,000  pounds  of  silk 
cocoons   to  London. 

Benjamin  Franklin  sponsored  the  production  of 


silk  in  Pennsylvania.  When  he  was  colonial  agent 
in  London  he  sent  home  silkworm  eggs  an(  mulberry 
cuttings  and  the  silk  industry  he  fostered  continued 
until  the  ^Revolution. 

High  cost  of  labor  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  a  commercial  silk  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  silkworm  is  not  a  true  worm;  it  is  the  larva 
or  caterpillar  of  a  moth. 

Japan,  China,  India,  Italy  and  France  are  the 
five  leading  producers  of  raw  silk,  and  rank  in  the 
order  named. 

The  wife  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams  raised 
silkworms   for   amusement. 

In  the  Orient  some  women  carry  silkworm  eggs 
under  their  clothing  next  to  the  skin  until  they 
hatch. 

The  caterpillars  are  sometimes  farmed  out  like 
cattle  to  pasture,  and  the  owner  pays  the  person 
feeding  the  caterpillars  according  to  the  weight  of 
the  silk  cocoons  turned  back. 

Loaded  silk  is  fabric  treated  with  metallic  salts 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  weight  due  to  removal 
of  the  gummy  substance  that  covers  natural  raw 
silk. 

In  England  a  barrister  appointed  king's  counsel 
is  said  to  "take  silk"  because  he  exchanges  his  stuff 
gown  for  one  of  silk. 


Times    Will   Be   Better 

It's  good  we  can  say,  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile, 
"Times  will  be  better  after  awhile!" 
The  light  will  stream  through  the  clouds  o'erhead, 
And  flowers  will  bloom  where  the  thorns  were  red. 
What  of  the  sigh,  if  we  say  with  a  smile: 
"Times  will  be  better  after  awhile!" 

It's  a  long,  long  way  to  the  light  of  day, 
But  winter  gives  ever  a  promise  of  May, 
And  ever  we  dream  in  the  darkest  night: 
"The  joy  will  come  with  the  morning  light!" 
Even  in  our  sorrow  we  say  with  a  smile: 
"Times  will  be  better  after  awhile!" 

"Times  will  be  better!"  In  joy  and  woe 

Is  it  not  sweeter  to  sing  them  so? 

Sweeter  to  dream,  when  the  dark's  o'er  the  blue, 

The  eyes  of  the  angels  are  looking  at  you? 

Away  with  the  sigh,  then,  and  sweet  be  the  smile, 

"Times  will  be  better  after  awhile!" 


^ 
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Easter  Presents 

Mrs.  Gloria  Detwiler  gave  me  Easter  presents.  I 
got  bunny  cookies,  jelly  rabbits  and  chocolate 
candies.  Mrs.  Zeien  also  gave  me  Easter  presents.  I 
got  Easter  egg  candies,  M  &  M  candies,  jelly  beans 
and  a  ball.  I  like  the  candies  very  much.  They  were 
all  delicious.  I  enjoy  playing  with  the  ball. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 

Easter  Vacation 

I  went  home  for  Easter  vacation.  My  sister,  Judy, 
picked  me  up  at  the  airport.  I  stayed  with  my  sister 
for  a  while.  I  listen  to  the  radio  and  TV. 

At  home  I  helped  my  mother  wipe  the  spoons, 
forks  and  knives.  After  lunch  I  played  in  the  yard.  I 
played  on  the  swing  and  listened  to  the  radio. 

Easter  Sunday,  my  mother  and  I  went  to  church. 
I  played  the  piano  in  church.  In  the  evening  my 
mother  and  I  went  to  my  sister  Judy's  house  for 
dinner. 

On  April  5,  I  went  to  a  picnic  with  my  friend,  Miss 
Jenkins  and  her  class.  We  went  to  the  Planetarium. 
Then  we  went  to  LaFayette  Park  for  a  picnic.   I 
|  enjoyed  my  Easter  vacation. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 

Store 

Miss  Lisa  and  I  went  to  the  store.  I  rode  in  the 
van.  I  pushed  the  cart  in  the  store.  I  bought  bread. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


Visitors'  Day 

Every  year  during  the  month  of  May  we  have  our 
Visitors'  Day.  This  year,  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
participant  in  the  play  and  the  folk  dance.  I 
practiced  my  part  very  hard. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 

Junior  League  Party 

On  Sunday,  February  28,  we  had  a  Junior  League 
party  at  the  Activities  Building.  We  played  games 
such  as  "Red  and  Green  Light,"  "Simon  Says," 
"Musical  Chairs."  I  played  the  piano.  We  had 
refreshment  of  cookies  and  soda. 

After  our  refreshments,  we  had  a  guessing  game. 
The  visitors  played  tapes  and  we  had  to  guess  the 
name  of  the  song.  Winners  were  given  an  award.  I 
won  a  Maxwell  blank  tape  and  bag  of  candy.  I  very 
much  enjoyed  the  party. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 

Valentine's  Day 

On  Valentine's  Day  I  got  a  valentine  card  from 
Mommy,  Mrs.  Koons,  Sally,  Becky,  Louise,  and 
Barbara.  I  played  with  my  valentine  cards. 

Maurice  Williams,  Pupil 


II 


AT&T  Named 
Corporation  of 
the  Year" 


Valentine  Cards 

I  made  Valentine  cards  for  my  daddy,  my  sister, 
and  my  teachers.  I  sent  my  daddy  and  my  sister  the 
Valentine  cards  I  made  for  them.  My  teacher  helped 
me  hang  on  the  classroom  wall  the  Valentine  cards 
we  made. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 


NEW  YORK  (May  11,  1988)— The  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (AT&T)  has 
been  named  to  receive  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind's  1988  "Corporation  of  the  Year  Award," 
in  recognition  of  the  company's  commitment  to 
national  programs  and  services  for  blind  and 
visually  impaired  people. 

AT&T  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Robert  E.  Allen  will  accept  the  "Corporation  of  the 
Year  Award"  on  behalf  of  his  company  at  a  benefit 
luncheon  June  1  at  New  York's  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel.  John  F.  Akers,  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  International  Business 
Machines,  the  1987  award  recipient,  is  this  year's 
luncheon  chairman. 

"AT&T  exemplifies  the  positive  efforts  by  private 
industry  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  blind 
and  visually  impaired  people,"  said  John  S. 
Crowley,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
American  Foundation  for  the  blind  (AFB). 

Among  AT&T's  accomplishments,  Crowley  cited 
the  company's  long-standing  commitment  to  hire 
and  promote  blind  and  visually  impaired  people  in  a 
wide  variety  of  jobs,  from  telephone  operator  to 
computer  scientist  to  district  manager. 

He  noted,  for  example,  AT&T's  development  and 
installation  of  the  TSPS  Information  Processing 
System  (TIPS)  at  several  locations  across  the 
country  to  enable  a  person  with  limited  or  no  vision 
to  function  as  a  telephone  operator.  Visually 
impaired  operators  perform  their  jobs  at  a 
sophisticated  computerized  work  station  which 
provides  information  about  customer  calls  by  means 
of  lights  and  visual  displays  that  are  translated  into 
audio  and  braille  outputs. 

"By  focusing  attention  on  how  corporations  such 
as  AT&T  actively  seek  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  to  blind  and  other  disabled  people,  we 
hope  to  inspire  similar  commitments  throughout  the 
private  sector,"  Crowley  added. 

AT&T  is  also  being  recognized  for: 

•  Ongoing  efforts  to  put  corporate  information, 
the  annual  report,  Affirmative  Action  inforination 
and  other  material  in  record  and  cassette  formats 
for  blind  and  visually  impaired  employees. 

•  Involvement  in  community  affairs  and  projects 
wherein  AT&T  employees  donate  their  time  to 
record  articles  from  current  magazines  and 
newspapers  to  be  broadcast  to  blind  and  other  print- 
handicapped  individuals  via  Radio  Reading 
Services. 

•  The  achievements  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers  of 
America,  a  national  social  and  service  organization 
of  telephone  industry  employees,  whose  ongoing 
work  assists  in  the  upkeep  and  repair  of  "beep" 
balls,  Talking  Book  record  players  and  Talking 
Book  cassette  recorders  and  players.  The  Telephone 
Pioneers  are  widely  recognized  for  inventing  the 
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Audie  Ball,  or  "beep  baseball,"  which  enables  blind 
people  to  play  a  variety  of  ball  games. 

•  Its  executives  serving  on  AFB's  board  of 
trustees  and  various  task  forces  and  advisory 
committees  on  blindness  and  visual  impairment. 

•  A  corporate  commitment  to  other  disabled 
persons  as  reflected  in  its  progressive  Affirmative 
Action  Programs,  use  of  job  accommodation 
specialists,  the  establishment  of  a  network  of 
accommodation  review  committees,  and  ongoing 
cooperation  and  involvement  with  organizations 
such  as  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a 
national,  nonprofit  organization  that  advocates, 
develops  and  provides  programs  and  services  to  help 
blind  and  visually  impaired  people  achieve 
independence  with  dignity  in  all  sectors  of  society. 
AFB  is  headquartered  in  New  York  City  and 
maintains  regional  centers  in  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Dallas,  New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  San 
Francisco. 


Easter 

I  went  home  for  Easter  vacation.  My  father  picked 
me  up  at  the  airport.  At  home  I  listened  to  "Soft 
Opera"  on  the  TV.  I  went  out  with  my  friend  Rina. 
We  went  for  a  walk.  We  bought  ice  cream  and  ate  it. 
I  had  fun  with  my  friend. 

Damaris  Williams,  Pupil 

Trip  to  Washington 

On  April  23,  we  went  to  Washington.  We  had  a 
tour  at  the  White  House.  We  went  to  the  Blue  Room, 
Red  Room,  and  the  Yellow  Room.  We  went  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Jefferson  Memorial  and  the 
Vietnam  Memorial. 

We  had  lunch  at  the  park.  I  had  hoagies,  potato 
chips,  cake,  and  soda.  I  enjoyed  my  trip  to 
Washington. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 


Age    and    Efficiency 

N  the  question  of  retirement  of  men  in  indus- 
try at  mid-age,  Mr.  Edison  said: 
"The  man  who  has  reached  the  age  of  36  is  just 
about  ready  to  discard  the  illusions  built  on  the 
false  theories  for  which  wrong  instruction  and 
youthful  ignorance  previously  have  made  him  an 
easy  mark.  He  is  just  beginning  to  get  down  to 
business.  If  he  is  really  worth  while,  he  has  passed 
through  a  series  of  hard  knocks  by  that  time. 
The  useful  man  never  leads  the  easy,  sheltered, 
knockless,  unshocked  life.  At  36  he  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  with  the  realities,  and  after  that 
period  in  his  life,  until  he  is  60,  he  should  be  able 
to  handle  them  with  a  steadily  increasing  effi- 
ciency. Subsequently,  if  he  has  not  injured  his 
body  by  excess  indulgence  and  if  he  has  not  eaten 
to  excess,  he  very  likely  may  continue  to  be  in- 
creasingly efficient  up  to  his  80th  birthday,  and 
in  exceptional  cases  until  90." 


o 


Journal  Highlights  Debate 
On  Generic  vs  Specialized 

Services  for  Blind  and 
Visually  Impaired  People 

NEW  YORK— Can  the  needs  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  consumers  be  effectively  met  by  "generic" 
programs  for  handicapped  people? 

The  pros  and  cons  of  this  question  are  addressed 
in  two  lead  articles  in  the  June  1988  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness, 

published  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
(AFB). 

In  "Categorical  Services  in  the  Age  of  Integration: 
Paradox  or  Contradiction?,"  AFB  Executive 
Director  William  F.  Gallagher  lauds  the  legal 
strides  made  by  the  disability  movement  but  argues 
against  the  tendency  to  homogenize  all  disabled 
people  into  one  group. 

"Too  often,  it  seems  that  the  legal  right  to  the 
same  opportunities  as  everyone  else  has  led  to 
obscuring  and  sometimes  denying  that  there  are 
specialized  needs,  unique  to  individual  disabilities," 
says  Gallagher.  "Legal  rights  are  important,  but 
without  the  corresponding  right  to  appropriate 
education  and  rehabilitation  services,  legal  rights 
are  meaningless." 

Gallagher  points  out  that  an  optimal  program  for 
blind  and  visually  impaired  people  must  include 
specially  trained  professionals  in  four  areas — the 
education  of  visually  handicapped  people, 
rehabilitation  teaching,  orientation  and  mobility 
instruction,  and  employment  placement. 

In  "Generic  and  Specialist  Services:  The  Impact 
on  Visually  Handicapped  Consumers,"  Arne 
Husveg,  secretary  general  of  the  Norwegian 
Association  of  the  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted,  says 
that  although  generic  social  legislation  offers 
disabled  Norwegians  a  comprehensive  network  of 
assistance,  specialists  are  still  necessary  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  individual  groups. 

"The  introduction  of  generic  social  legislation 
might  have  led  to  a  catastrophe  for  many  blind 
people,"  he  says,  "if  the  Norwegian  Association  of 
the  Blind  had  not  managed  to  maintain  its  specialist 
services,  including  a  network  of  social  workers  with 
particular  insight  into  the  problems  resulting  from 
blindness." 

Husveg  concludes  that  a  generic  system  should  be 
welcomed  and  encouraged,  but  only  when 
supplemented  by  specialist  services  with 
professionals  qualified  to  deal  with  the  unique 
problems  of  different  groups. 

Single  copies  of  the  June  1988  issue  are  available  | 
(at  $3.00  each)  in  print,  braille  or  on  Talking  Book 
cassette.  To  order  by  single  copy  or  for  annual 
subscription  rate  information,  contact  Karen 
Schuurmans,  JVIB  Circulation  Manager,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10011. 
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North  to  Alaska 

Almost    everyone    has    heard    stories    about    the 
I  beauty  of  Alaska;  but  one  must  see  it  to  appreciate 
the    vastness    of    this    majestic    land,    "The    Last 
Frontier." 

On  June  9,  1987,  we  found  ourselves  off  to  the 
land  of  contrasts,  where  fields  of  wildflowers  are 
framed  by  a  backdrop  of  snow  covered  mountains, 
and  glacial  streams  and  rivers  that  are  stocked  with 
salmon.  Our  trip  offered  us  a  chance  to  see  a  very 
different  side  of  nature. 

Our  two-week  excursion  of  Alaska  began  with  a 
cruise,  along  the  Inside  Passage,  where  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  discover  examples  of  unusual 
craftsmanship  in  the  various  ports  of  call,  such  as 
Ketichikan,  the  salmon  capital  of  the  world,  and 
Juneau,  the  impressive  capital  city. 

After  enjoying  the  enchanting  scenery  of  the 
Inside  Passage,  and  enjoying  the  excitement  of 
shipboard  life,  we  disembarked  from  our  ship,  the 
Noordam,  in  Juneau  and  cruised  to  Skagway  along 
the  Lynn  Canal,  aboard  a  modern  sightseeing  boat. 
At  Skagway,  memories  of  Gold  Rush  days  could  be 
[recalled.  Soon  it  was  over  the  mountains  by 
motorcoach  to  Whitehorse,  capital  of  the  Yukon 
Territory.  Here  we  enjoyed  the  beautiful  lake 
country  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon.  We 
[drove  westward  to  the  border  back  into  Alaska.  We 
had  the  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline  to  keep  us  company. 
{The  Alaska  Pipeline  winds  more  than  800  miles  to 
Valdez  through  rugged  country. 

On  we  rolled  to  interior  Alaska,  through  Alaska's 
heartland  to  Fairbanks.  We  took  advantage  of  the 
long  daylight  hours  to  explore.  During  peak  summer 
months,  days  can  be  20  hours  long.  While  in 
Fairbanks,  our  cruise  on  the  sternwheeler, 
Discovery,  offered  us  glimpses  of  Alaska's  past  and 
present.  We  visited  the  homes  of  the  Athabascan 
[ndians,  Alaska's  river  people.  Most  lived  in  small 
lomadic  bands  along  rivers  in  the  interior. 

Leaving  Fairbanks,  we  headed  southward  to 
\nchorage,  aboard  a  luxurious  rail,  The  McKinley 
Explorer.  We  saw  samples  of  Alaska's  valley 
vonders,  carved  millions  of  years  ago,  and  scenic 
waterways,  through  unobstructed  views  of  the 
ailcar's  dome. 

Soon  we  arrived  at  splendid  Denali  Park  where 
ve  saw  the  most  spectacular  mountain  of  North 
America,  Mount  McKinley.  This  snowcapped  beauty 
»f  nature,  poking  its  summit  through  a  mass  of 
)illowing  clouds,  was  a  sight  to  behold!  During  a 
lays'  trip  through  Denali  Park,  we  were  able  to  stop 
it  many  points  where,  through  a  telescope,  our 
fuide  offered  us  views  of  grizzly  bears,  caribou,  Dall 
heep,  and  moose.  Many  were  so  close,  that  the  aid 
f  a  telescope  was  not  needed.  It  was  a  memorable 
xperience  to  see  these  animals  in  their  natural 
nvironment.  Our  second  day  in  Denali  Park 
irought  us  an  adventure  we  shall  never  forget. 
)uring  the  crisp  hours  of  early  morning,  we  rode  a 
ark  shuttle  on  a  short  journey  to  a  point  on  the 
Jenana  River.  Here,  we  donned  wet  suits;  and,  with 
xcitement,  prepared  for  our  very  first  river  rafting 
dventure.  As  our  guide  explained  the  perils  of 
mite  water  rafting,  our  group  listened  with  wide- 
yed  amazement.  With  some  reluctance  we  finally 


climbed  inside  our  raft.  The  river  water  during  this 
time  of  year  was  40  degrees  Fahrenheit  and,  as  we 
surged  through  white  water  and  over  rapids,  we 
secretly  hoped  that  we  would  not  get  the  chance  to 
test  the  waters.  After  10  miles  of  rafting  along  the 
Nenana  River  our  raft  reached  its  final  destination. 

The  following  morning  found  us  boarding  the  rail 
once  again,  to  depart  wonderful  Denali  Park.  Our 
rail  trip  ended  in  Anchorage,  a  beautiful 
metropolitan  city.  Once  in  Anchorage,  we  boarded 
the  Glacier  Queen  II,  en  route  to  Valdez.  We  cruised 
through  Prince  William  Sound  past  a  bird  rookery  of 
Arctic  terns  which  are  the  world's  record  holder  for 
migration.  Gradually,  as  our  ship  inched  its  way 
through  hundreds  of  icebergs,  we  approached  the 
awesome  face  of  the  Columbia  Glacier,  the  most 
active  of  all  the  glaciers  on  the  continent.  Alaska  is 
one  of  the  best  places  in  the  world  to  observe  the 
splendor  of  the  natural  phenomenon  of  glaciers. 

After  a  day-long  trip  through  Glacier  Bay, 
viewing  an  extraordinary  display  of  glaciers,  we 
finally  arrived  in  Valdez,  the  terminous  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline.  We  enjoyed  this  friendly  little 
town,  and  rested  well,  for  being  "homeward  bound," 
was  close  at  hand. 

A  short  flight  from  Valdez  took  us  back  to 
Anchorage.  Here  we  spent  one  final  day  in 
wonderful  Alaska.  Our  last  day  was  spent  touring 
Alaska's  most  cosmopolitan  city,  Anchorage. 
Anchorage  offers  all  of  Alaska's  trademarks; 
outdoor  recreation,  abundant  wildlife,  native 
heritage  and  crafts,  and  an  abundance  of  the  most 
interesting  restaurants.  While  there  were  no 
restaurants  featuring  Alaskan  Indian  or  Eskimo 
foods,  we  found  Alaskan  seafood  on  the  menus,  as 
well  as  vegetables  in  season.  A  pleasant  experience 
while  in  Anchorage  was  the  sampling  of  reindeer 
sausage,  some  of  which  we  decided  to  buy  as  gifts  for 
the  folks  back  home. 

A  trip  to  Alaska  is  a  lifelong  dream  for  many 
people.  Incredible  scenery,  abundant  wildlife, 
myriads  of  art  and  history  are  just  a  few  of  the 
images  that  come  to  mind  when  one  thinks  of 
Alaska.  Luckily  for  us,  these  images  became  a 
reality  as  we  visited  Alaska.  Memories  of  our 
Alaskan  adventure  will  always  remain  vivid  in  our 
minds;  and,  with  the  help  of  our  wonderful 
photographs,  we  will  be  able  to  recall  time  and 
again,  our  very  memorable  experiences  of 
Alaska  .  .  .  "The  Last  Frontier." 

Linda  M.  Sharpless, 
Teacher 

Hubbard's     Credo 

I  try  to  fix  my  thought  on  the  good  that  is  in 
every  soul,  and  make  my  appeal  to  that.  And  the 
plan  is  a  wise  one,  judged  by  results.  It  secures 
for  you  loyal  helpers,  worthy  friends,  gets  the  work 
done,  aids  digestion  and  tends  to  sleep  at  night. 
I  do  not  believe  in  government  by  force,  or  threat, 
or  any  other  form  of  coercion.  I  would  not  arouse 
in  the  heart  of  any  of  God's  creatures  a  thought 
of  fear,  or  discord,  or  hate,  or  revenge.  I  will  in- 
fluence men,  if  I  can,  but  only  by  aiding  them. 
—Elbert  Hubbard. 
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An    Old    Superstition 

THAT  toads  and  frogs  cause  warts  is  still  one 
of  the  most  widely  believed  superstitions  in 
America,  according  to  a  recent  survey. 

No  reputable  scientist  or  medical  authority  be- 
lieves that  the  handling  of  toads  or  frogs  pro- 
duces warts  on  the  hands,  notwithstanding  the 
time-honored  popular  belief  to  the  contrary. 

Most  of  the  warts  that  occur  on  adults  are  pro- 
duced by  infections,  they  think. 

Medical  men  admit  that  the  cause  of  warts 
that  occur  on  the  hands  of  the  children  is  not 
very  well  understood. 

Such  warts  often  come  suddenly,  sometimes  in 
groups,  and  they  also  often  disappear  suddenly. 

This  fact,  coupled  with  the  resemblance  of  the 
warty  skin  of  toads  to  the  wart-covered  hands  of 
children,  probably  give  rise  to  the  belief  that 
handling  toads  caused  the  warts. 

Although  no  warts  result  from  handling  toads, 
the  skin  of  the  reptiles  secretes  poison  that  acts 
as  a  violent  irritant  to  the  eyes  and  mouth  and 
produces  a  burning  pain,  and  even  inflammation, 
lasting  for  hours,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
open  cuts  or  open  sores. 

This  poisonous  substance  seems  to  have  no  ill 
effect  on  the  unbruised  skin  of  man. 

Medical  scientists  have  noted  that  susceptibil- 
ity to  warts  in  childhood  seems  to  run  in  some 
families. 

Our  forefathers  had  all  sorts  of  preposterous 
remedies  for  curing  warts. 

One  way  to  get  rid  of  warts  was  to  steal  a  dish- 
rag  and  hide  it  in  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

Another  was  to  tie  as  many  knots  in  a  string 
as  you  had  warts  and  bury  the  string  under  a 
stone. 

Still  another  was  to  rub  the  warts  with  stones, 
peas,  beans  or  seeds  and  throw  the  latter  in  a 
roadway. 

All  these  cures  are  just  as  effective  as  that 
suggested  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History  nearly 
2,000  years  ago. 

"Lie  on  your  back  along  a  boundary  line  on  the 
20th  day  of  the  moon,  extend  the  hands  over  the 
head,  and  with  whatever  thing  you  grasp  when  so 
doing  rub  the  warts  and  they  will  soon  disappear." 

Physicians  can  remove  warts  without  trouble 
with  strong  acids  and  electric  currents. 


The  old  man  who  says,  "I'm  just  as  young  as  I 
ever  was,"  and  tries  to  prove  his  statement  by  his 
actions  is  almost  certain  to  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self. An  old  man  should  advertise  himself  by  his 
mellowness  and  wisdom,  not  by  his  youthful  an- 
tics. "Too  much  action  in  an  old  man,"  says  Lin 
Yutang,  "is  like  a  broadcast  of  jazz  music  from 
a  megaphone  on  an  old  cathedral." 


Every  human  being  is  intended  to  have  a 
character  of  his  own — to  be  what  no  oth- 
er is,  and  to  do  what  no  other  can  do. 


My    Symphony 

To  live  content  with  small  means;  to 
seek  elegance  rather  than  luxury;  and 
refinement  rather  than  fashion;  to  be 
worthy,  not  respectable;  and  wealthy, 
not  rich;  to  study  hard,  think  quietly, 
talk  gently,  act  frankly;  to  listen  to 
stars  and  birds,  to  babes  and  sages, 
with  open  heart;  to  bear  all  cheerfully, 
do  all  bravely,  await  occasion,  hurry 
never;  in  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual, 
unbidden  and  unconscious,  grow  up 
through  the  common.  This  is  to  be  my 
symphony. — William    Henry    Channing. 


Some    English    Howlers 

AMUSING  examples  of  the  unconscious  humor 
of  schoolboys'  answers  to  examination  ques- 
tions are  given  in  a  selection  of  "howlers"  com- 
piled by  Colin  Mclllwaine  during  a  recent  tour 
of  schools.  Following  are  extracts: 

Scientific: 

An  oculist  is  a  fish  with  long  legs. 

The  sublime  is  a  hairy  deposit  in  a  cold  re- 
ceptacle. 

Barbarians   are  things  put  in  bicycle  wheels 
to  make  them  run  smoothly. 

There  are  two  autumns  in  the  molecule,  which 
inhabits  the  bottom  of  rivers. 
Geographical: 

The  Mental  Straits  are  spanned  by  a  teubercu- 
lar  bridge. 

In  Russia  there  are  vast  carnivorious  forests. 

Historical: 

Joan  of  Arc  was  the  wife  of  Noah. 

Dick  Turpin  rode  Black  Bess  to  New  York. 

The  Pope  called  Henry  VIII  "Fido  the  Offen- 
sive." 

Broadisea  was  the  Queen  of  Carthage. 

Magna  Charta  said  that  the  King  was  not  to 
order  taxis  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
Literary: 

Epics  describe  the  deeds  of  brave  men  called 
epicures. 

Pope  wrote  principally  in  heroic  cutlets. 

Most  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  terrible  tra- 
gedies. 
General: 

E.  G.  means  egg  sample. 

People  often  lose  their  consciences  when  they 
get  ill. 
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The  vernal  green  of  trees  arched  over  a  little  city  street. 

The  voice  of  an  old  friend  on  the  telephone,  arranging 
a  meeting  after  twenty  years'  absence. 

Poetry  read  aloud  by  a  young  woman  whose  clear,  lilt- 
ing voice  and  heartfelt  interpretation  wrought  word  magic 
in  the  room. 

An  operatic  song  on  television  sung  so  exquisitely  the 
very  air  seemed  to  tremble   with  joy. 

The  visit  of  a  little  girl,  her  upturned  face  sure  of  an- 
swering love,  dark  eyes  glowing,  smile  radiant,  happy  feet 
dancing. 

A  picture  in  a  magazine  from  an  artist  known  for  his 
delicate  lines  and  pastels,  bringing  the  wonder  and  force 
of  color. 

The  long,  deep  silence  while  reading  a  good  book,  ab- 
sorbed in  its  story,  entering  other  lives  with   its  characters. 

The  time  of  friendly  dark,  lights  from  neighbors'  win- 
dows, stars  over  rooftops,  a  silver  penciled  airplane  moving 
across  high  spaces,  the  ultimate  beauty  of  a  new  moon. 
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Everyday  Living  Honor  Roll  Nomination 


MONTH  —  JULY,  1 988  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACHERS 


DAILY  LIVING  SKILLS Ladon  McMillan 

(toward  independence  in  self-care) 


LISTENING  SKILLS    Ginger  Miller 

(toward  understanding  of  information) 


SPEECH  AND  LANGUAGE  SKILLS   Manny  Ortiz 

(toward  clear  speech  and  the  use  of  good  English  or 
toward  the  understanding  and  use  of  sign  language) 


ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY   David  Duke 

(toward  knowing  where  one  is  indoors  and  outdoors  and 
toward  independent  travel  indoors  and  outdoors) 


SOCIALIZATION Nathaniel  Hogan 

(toward  adjustment  and  relationships  to  group) 


RECREATION    Jonathan  Echorst 

(toward  developing  interest  in  leisure  time  activities) 


PARTICIPATION    Maurice  Williams 

(takes  part  in  class  and  extra  curricula  activities) 


RESPECTFULNESS Noel  Bourgeois 

(is  respectful  to  adults) 


PERSEVERANCE    Jackie  Andonian 

(persists  in  attempts  to  surmount  difficulties) 


MANNERS Damaris  Williams 

(uses  good  manners  at  all  times) 


FRIENDLINESS Allison  Ford 

(is  friendly  to  all  pupils  and  adults) 


PLEASANTNESS  OF  DISPOSITION Jared  Cimoch 

(makes  others  at  ease  by  own  cheerfulness) 
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AIMS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

1 — To  stimulate  composition  by  our  pupils. 
2 — To  be  a  medium  between  our  school  and  the  parents 
of  blind  children  who  need  this  training. 

3 — To  give  general  publicity  to  our  work  and  to  inform 
our  many  beneficent  friends  of  what  the  school  is 
doing. 

4 — To  assist  the  school  in  raising  funds  for  its  work. 
The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration established  and  conducted  for  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  of  defective  sight  who  do  not 
grade  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  situated 
on  South  Valley  Road  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


Christmas  Party 

On  Sunday,  December  3,  we  had  a  Christmas 
party  given  by  the  Lower  Providence  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  was  held  in  the  Activities  Building. 

We  had  a  program  before  the  party.  It  consisted  of 
group  singing,  duet  by  Mr.  Ronnie  and  myself.  We 
had  also  a  piano  solo  and  a  piano  duo.  All  the 
students  played  rhythm  instruments;  I  played  the 
drum.  We  had  a  tableau  entitled  "The  Night  Before 
Christmas."  I  was  one  of  the  readers. 

After  the  program  Santa  Claus  came.  I  shook 
hands  with  him;  then  we  had  refreshments.  I  had 
cake,  pretzels,  ice  cream,  and  punch. 

I  enjoyed  participating  in  the  program  and  I  had  a 
good  time. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 

Visitors 

One  day  we  had  visitors  from  the  Downingtown 
Elementary  School.  Mr.  Ronnie  and  I  went  to  the 
gym  to  play  the  piano  for  them.  We  also  sang.  Mr. 
Ronnie  played  some  selections  requested  by  the 
students. 

I  enjoyed  performing  for  the  students. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 
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Christmas  Program 

On  December  4  we  had  our  Christmas  program  i 
the  Activities  Building.  I  participated  in  th 
program.  I  was  in  the  Bell  Choir  and  the  rhythr 
band.  I  played  the  sticks.  I  joined  the  group  singin 
of  Christmas  songs.  I  played  the  part  of  Santa  Clau 
in  our  tableau  "The  Night  Before  Christmas." 

After  the  program  we  had  refreshments.  I  ha 
cake,  cookies,  candy  and  punch. 

I  was  very  happy  to  be  in  the  program. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupilrs 

|h( 

T 
The  Odd  Fellows  Halloween  Party 

Tuesday,  October  31,  we  had  a  big  Hallowee  ^ 
party  at  school.  Everyone  dressed  up  in  a  Hallowee  s"l 
costume.  I  dressed  up  as  a  clown.  I  had  a  big  nos 
big  ears,  a  wig  and  a  hat. 

Some  members  of  the  Odd  Fellows  attended  tr 
party.  Mrs.  Koons,  Mrs.  Detwiler,  Mrs.  Sharpie 
Mrs.  Deck  also  attended  the  party.  I  was  very  happ 
they  came. 


At  the  party  I  danced,  sang  Halloween  songs,  an 
listened  to  the  Halloween  music. 

Refreshments  were  served.  I  had  cupcake 
cookies,  candy,  cheese  curls,  a  caramel  apple  an 
apple  cider. 

I  had  a  wonderful  time  at  the  party. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pup 

Halloween  Party 


We  had  a  Halloween  party  at  school.  I  was  dresse  to 
up  like  Dolly  Parton.  Miss  Becky  put  make-up  o  "i 
me. 

I  danced  with  Miss  Becky,  Miss  Joanne,  Noel  an 
Mrs.  Dequillo.  We  sang  Halloween  songs. 

We  had  refreshments.  I  had  cookies,  candy,  chees 
curls,  and  apple  cider. 

I  enjoyed  the  party  and  had  lots  of  fun. 

Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pup 

Halloween  Party 

We  had  a  Halloween  party  at  school.  I  dressed  v 
like  a  ghost.  I  scared  the  teachers  and  friends. 

I  danced  at  the  party.  I  listened  to  scary  music, 
sang  Halloween  songs. 

I  had  cookies,  candy,  a  caramel  apple,  apple  cider 

I  had  fun  at  the  party. 

Allison  Ford,  Pup 


FROM  THE  STUDY 


Since     the     Royer-Greaves     Magazine     is     now 
ublished  semi-annually  (January  and  July),  the 

Iupils'  articles  therein  relate  to  various  activities  of 
tie  intervening  months. 

Please  refer  to  "We  Want  Your  Ideas";  as  we  are 
ontemplating  a  change  to  our  school  magazine. 

Please  also  note  that  the  deadline  for  return  of  the 
"j  uestionnaire  stated  is  March  1,  1990.  We  are  now 
hanging  the  deadline  to  March  15,  1990. 

Happy  New  Year  to  all  our  readers. 
Anna  C.  Perry, 
Executive  Director 


The  Velveteen  Rabbit 

On  November  19,  Noel,  Mr.  Ronnie  and  I  went  to 
ralley  Forge  Intermediate  School  to  see  a  play 
ntitled  "The  Velveteen  Rabbit." 

Mrs.  Gloria  Detwiler,  Mrs.  Lane  and  Mrs. 
ohnson  took  us  to  the  play.  I  rode  in  the  car  with 
Irs.  Detwiler.  Mr.  Ronnie  and  Noel  rode  in  the 
ther  car. 

The  play  was  about  a  rabbit  who  did  not  have 
nyone  to  play  with.  After  a  while  she  met  a  friend 
amed  Velveteen.  They  became  best  friends.  They 
ang.  They  made  up  a  song  about  their  favorite  toy. 
'hey  had  a  birthday  party  and  had  a  carrot  cake. 

After  the  program,  the  man  who  played  the 
relveteen  Rabbit  came  to  talk  to  us. 

I  had  a  wonderful  evening  and  I  enjoyed  the  play. 
Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 

Back  to  School 

I  came  back  to  school  on  Wednesday,  September  6. 

I  was  very  happy  to  have  the  same  classroom 
^acher,  speech  teacher,  and  gym  teacher.  I  have  a 
ew  music  teacher,  Miss  Catherine  O'Sullivan.  I 
ave  three  new  classmates,  Mary,  Marianne,  and 
Jarolyn.  I  felt  sad  that  Damaris  did  not  come  back. 

I  felt  very  sad  too  when  I  learned  that  Mrs. 
iaMonica  was  resigning.  Mrs.  LaMonica  is  a  very 
ice,  helpful  and  loving  lady.  I  will  miss  her  very 
nuch. 

Noel  Bourgeois,  Pupil 

Summer  Vacation 

I  went  home  on  August  4  for  the  summer 
vacation.  I  stayed  with  my  father  and  sister.  On 
\ugust  14,  I  had  two  wisdom  teeth  extracted.  I  did 
lot  eat  my  lunch  and  dinner  that  day.  My  face  was 
wollen. 

My  sister  rented  a  video  tape  called  "Red  Riding 
^ood."  I  enjoyed  listening  to  it.  I  also  recorded  on 
ape  songs  on  the  radio. 

My  Daddy  gave  me  a  nice  Mickey  Mouse  watch.  I 
ike  it  very  much.  I  wear  it  every  day  at  school. 


I  had  a  nice  vacation. 


Jacqueline  Andonian,  Pupil 


We  Want  Your  Ideas 

We  are  asking  readers  to  help  us  improve 
future  issues  of  publications  from  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind  by  completing  and 
returning  a  brief  reader  survey  form  contained 
in  the  envelope  with  the  January  1990  Royer- 
Greaves  Magazine. 

Royer-Greaves  Magazine  originated  in 
1929  under  the  editorship  of  Jessie  Royer 
Greaves  who  served  as  its  first  editor. 
Executive  Director  Anna  C.  Perry  has  served 
as  its  editor  since  the  early  1960s.  The 
publication  changed  titles  from  Monthly  to 
Magazine  in  1988  concurrent  with  reduction 
of  its  number  of  issues  to  two  a  year. 

The  publication  has  cleaved  to  its  original 
four  objectives  (see  "Aims  of  this  Paper"  in  the 
January  1990  and  in  past  issues)  for  more  than 
60  years.  Much  has  changed  in  the  specialized 
field  of  instruction  and  training  multi- 
handicapped  blind  individuals  and  much  has 
changed  in  society  in  general  over  those  nearly 
two  full  generations.  Additional  changes  are 
anticipated  in  the  1990s;  and,  of  course,  in  the 
pending  new  millennium. 

The  Royer-Greaves  School  wants  its  future 
publication  to  reflect  the  high  expectation  and 
challenges  that  are  inherent  in  the  future 
operation  and  potential  of  this  unusual  school. 

You  can  help  us  to  understand  your 
information  needs  and  desires  by  completing 
and  returning  your  reader  survey  form  not 
later  than  March  1,  1990.  Sharing  your 
thoughts  will  help  us  improve  our  (and  your) 
publication. 


Farewell  Party  For  Mrs.  LaMonica 

I  helped  Miss  Becky  and  Mrs.  Dequillo  decorate 
our  classroom  for  the  farewell  party  for  Mrs. 
LaMonica.  I  also  made  a  farewell  card  for  her. 

At  recess  time  we  had  the  party.  We  had  ice 
cream,  cake,  pretzels,  cookies,  potato  chips  and  soda. 

Mrs.  LaMonica  opened  her  gifts  and  we  had  a 
picture  taking  time;  then  we  went  to  the  music 
room.  Noel  played  the  piano.  We  sang  and  danced. 

I  love  Mrs.  LaMonica  and  I  will  miss  her  very 
much. 

Allison  Ford,  Pupil 


Bell  Choir 

This  year  I  am  attending  the  bell  choir  class.  My 
teacher  is  Miss  Catherine  O'Sullivan.  In  the  bell 
choir  I  play  the  small  hand  bell.  We  play  several 
selections  such  as  "Rocky  Mountain,"  "Th  Tocking 
Bird,"  and  "Blue  Bird."  Today  we  started  lean  :ng  a 
new  selection. 


I  enjoyed  my  bell  choir  class. 

Jacqueline  Ar 


nan,  Pupil 
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A  Teacher  Looks  at  Behavior  Modification 
The  Perceptual  Basis  for  Learning 


As  the  title  implies,  I  am  a  classroom  teacher  who 
suddenly  became  interested  in  behavior 
modification  with  its  operant  techniques.  I  had 
never  been  intrigued  to  look  deeper  into  this  area, 
not  until  a  very  special  pupil  was  placed  in  my  class; 
a  pupil  who  poses  the  most  challenging  task  in 
effecting  modification  in  her  behavior. 

I  am  aware  that  teachers  for  quite  sometime  have 
been  in  their  own  way  behavior  modifiers.  Although 
behavior  modification  is  not  a  new  subject  in  the 
field;  from  time  to  time  behaviors  necessitate  the 
application  of  new  skills  and  techniques  for 
modification  of  such  behaviors. 

To  the  so  called  natural  or  born  teacher  who  is 
capable  of  dealing  with  behavioral  problems,  as  well 
as  reaching  exceptional  pupils,  behavior 
modification  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  task.  He  or  she  is 
effective,  simply  because  he  can  control  behavior.  To 
a  typical  teacher,  behavior  modification  becomes  a 
challenging  task  in  reaching  an  exceptional  multi- 
handicapped  pupil  who  has  severe  behavior 
problems. 

Perhaps,  a  closer  and  deeper  look  into  this  area  is 
helpful.  To  begin  with,  let  me  quote  Watson's  (1962) 
definition  of  behavior  modification  as  "related  to  the 
whole  field  of  learning.  Studies  of  behavior 
modification  are  studies  of  learning  with  a 
particular  intent  ..."  It  follows  then  that  behavior 
modification  is  an  active  field  wherein  dynamic  and 
constant  study  occurs  about  human  behavior  and 
has  a  specific  intent.  It  provides  a  workable 
framework  sufficiently  wide  and  flexible  to 
encompass  what  teachers,  parents,  lay  leaders  know 
about  people;  and  through  the  education  process,  be 
enabled  to  bring  about  changes  or  modifications.  On 
the  other  hand,  Krasner  and  Ullman  (1965)  likewise 
define  behavior  modification  as  a  specific  type  of 
behavior  influence  which  is  characterized  by  at  least 
two  elements:  the  focus  upon  overt,  observable 
behavior;  and,  with  the  use  of  behavior  modification 
techniques  drawn  from  learning  as  well  as 
experience,  he  could  effect  change.  This  is  also  what 
Dr.  Rubin,  the  school  psychologist  was  saying  in  his 
lecture  on  September  25.  It  consisted  of  the  ABC  of 
behavior  modification — the  Antecedent  Behavior 
and  Consequences,  which,  when  interpreted  would 
be  tantamount  to  the  following  question — where 
was  the  child  before  the  occurrence  of  his  behavior? 
What  was  he  doing,  and  what  were  his 
surroundings?  What  was  the  overt  and  observable 
behavior?  What  were  the  consequences  to  himself, 
to  others,  to  his  environment?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  being  considered.  Once  the  behavior  is 
identified,  it  has  to  be  broken  down  into  integral 
parts;  and  then  charted  as  well  as  evaluated  in  order 
to  give  the  shaper  a  good  perspective. 

There  are  consequences  expected  in  the  process  of 
behavior  modification  because  behavior  is  governed 
by  its  consequences  which  are  either  positive,  or 
negative.  Positive  ones  are  rewarded  with  positive 
reinforcers;  while  negative  ones,  with  negative 
reinforcers.  A  third  kind  may  exist  when  behavior 
produces  no  effect  leading  to  its  extinction. 
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The     choice     of    potential     incentives     is     ver; 
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important    when    using    the    positive    or    negativity, 
reinforcement  since  positive  is  being  emphasized  alivj 
a  means  of  increasing  the  frequency  of  the  desirei 
behavior.  The  rationale  behind  this  process,  labellet 
by  some  critics  as  another  form  of  bribery,  is  ti 
encourage  an  individual  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do.  I 
is  therefore,  different  from  bribery  since  it  is  ai 
incentive  to  discourage  an  individual  from  what  hi 
ought  not  to  do.  Reward,  then,  is  an  encouragemen 
for  an  individual  to  behave  appropriately  in  order  t<  isti 
attain    the    desired    attention.    Once    the    desirecpo 
behavior    is    attained,    the    reinforcement    ceases 
Reinforcement  takes  on  different  forms  such  as  i 
special  treat,  a  token,  praise,  and  many  more.  Or 
the  other  hand,  undesirable  behavior  may  either  b< 
ignored  or  punished.  Ignoring  such  behavior  wit! 
tbe  use  of  "no  response  attitude,"  eventually  ma}!' 
lead  to  its  extinction.  When  such  behavior  is  noif 
extinguished,  one  has  to  take  action  and  this  woulc 
involve  unpleasant  consequences  to  the  child.  Sucr 
action    may    take    the    form    of  the    imposition    os  ^ 
"negative  reinforcer"  as  a  means  of  punishment  tct 
eliminate  or  reduce  unpleasant  behavior;  however  f; 
the   imposition   of  punishment  calls  for  restraint 
needing   clearance   or   approval   from   the   Humar|fe 
Rights  Committee  of  the  institution. 

Some  of  the  common  types  of  "negative 
reinforcers"  are  withholding  of  praise,  or  rewards,  oi 
a  treat.  It  should  not  be  mistaken  with  negative 
reinforcement  which  refers  to  a  positive  outcome  iCj 
resulting  from  the  cessation  of  an  unwanted 
condition  such  as  the  disappearance  of  pain  aftei  ''e 
taking  any  pain  relieving  medication,  or  the 
disappearance  of  an  interference  in  radio  broadcast. 
These  are  not  planned,  therefore,  they  play  a  lesser 
role  in  the  behavior  modification  process. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  in  behavior 
modification,  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  or 
particular  technique  to  follow.  A  certain  technique 
may  work  for  a  particular  child,  but  not  to  another 
although  they  may  have  the  same  behavioral  lle 
problem.  There  are  other  factors  to  consider. 
Common  sense  or  sound  judgment  plays  an 
important  role  in  this  regard.  The  shaper  in  his  own 
judgement  should  decide  what  behavior  should  be 
punished  or  not,  and  what  technique  is  appropriate 
or  applicable  to  such  kind  of  situation. 


As  the  process  of  behavior  modification  goes  on, 
incidental  changes  occur  as  new  skills  are  learned. 
New  dimensions  are  opened;  and  new  techniques  ,jt 
are  designed  and  formulated  in  trying  to  effect 
changes  or  modifications  in  one's  behavior.  One 
operant  technique  being  suggested  is  that  of  Jones', 
that: 

"increasing  the  child's  ability  to  engage  in  some 
perceptual  motor  activity,  as  teaching  a  mentally|et 
retarded  child  to  tie  shoelaces,  reducing 
disruptive  and  non-attending  behavior  in 
hyperactive  children  .  .  are  a  few  areas  in  which 
behavior  modification  techniques  have  been  used 

Please  turn  to  page  6. 
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The  Perceptual  Basis  for  Learning 


At  the  Berkeley  conference  on  Personality 
)evelopment,  Roger  Williams  made  a  cogent 
bservation  about  the  biological  approach  to  the 
tudy  of  personality  which  seemed  very  appropriate 
)  the  central  theme  of  these  proceedings — meeting 
idividual  differences  in  reading.  Speaking  of 
ersonality  differences,  he  said,  in  part: 

Consider  the  fact  that  every  individual  person  is 
ndowed  with  a  distinctive  gastro-intestinal  tract,  a 
istinctive      respiratory      system,      a      distinctive 

e»  irculatory  system,  and  a  morphologically 
istinctive  brain;  furthermore,  that  the  differences 

r«  hvolved  in  this  distinctiveness  are  never  trifling 
nd  often  are  enormous.  Can  it  be  that  this  fact  is 
iconsequential     in    relation    to    the    problem    of 

\  ersonality  differences? 

We  might  begin  by  asking  a  similar  question 
rith  regard  to  the  learning  of  reading.  Can  it  be 
lat  the  above  facts  are  inconsequential  in  relation 
3  the  problem  of  differences  in  learning  to  read? 
iiterally  all  of  the  systems  that  Williams  itemizes 
[re  involved  in  the  development  of  learning  in 
hildren — differences  not  only  within  the  systems, 
ut  among  them,  differences  which  establish  the 
idividuality  of  the  entity,  the  child,  with  whom  we 
re  concerned. 

"If  we  grant  that  such  differences  exist,  the  next 
nd  the  most  important  task  is  to  isolate  the 
ifferences  of  maximal  importance  to  the  act  of 
sarning  to  read;  or,  stated  otherwise,  to  identify  the 
actors  which  are  the  most  likely  to  produce 
ifferences  in  children — differences  which  will 
ffect  their  ability  to  learn  to  read." 

"It  is  the  argument  in  this  text  that  major 
ifferences  do  exist  in  children  at  the  perceptual 
'"  ivel  of  learning;  that  these  differences  may  affect 
heir  learning;  that  these  differences  are 
jndamental  to  learning;  that  they  underlie  the 
onceptual  level  and  provide  the  basic  precepts  upon 
rhich  concepts  are  built;  and  that  they  must  be 
nderstood  and  clarified.  All  learning  proceeds  in  a 
ierarchical  fashion  from  the  perceptual  to  the 
onceptual  level,  from  the  decoding  of  an  input 
ignal  below  the  level  of  comprehension  before  a 
leaningful  interpretation  can  be  placed  on  it 
hrough  association  with  previously  received  and 
lemory-stored  precepts  and  concepts.  The  key  to 
his  integration  of  present  stimulus  with  past 
earning  lies  not  only  in  the  intactness  of  the  input 
ransmission  pathways  but  in  the  capacity  of  each 
ype  of  signal  to  arouse  past  learning  received  along 
rith  other  modalities. 

"Our  concern  is  with  the  child  who  must  learn 
/ith  unimpaired  organs  and  processes.  Our  major 
ttention  should  be  directed  toward  understanding 
he  individual  capacity  for  pre-linguistic 
jerceptualization.  It  is  this  level,  between  absolute 
eception  and  transmission  of  the  signal,  at  the 
loint  where  the  transmutation  from  signal  to  signal 
iccurs,  where  input  signal  becomes  translated  into 
he  alphabet  of  letters  and  sounds  to  form  the 
timulus  for  comprehension  that  seems  to  be  so 
requently  overlooked  as  we  study  the  learning  act. 


Our  concern  lies  with  the  differences  among 
children  in  their  modes  of  perceptualization  and  the 
effect  of  these  differences  upon  their  ability  to  learn. 

"The  teacher's  problem  lies  with  the  child  who 
must  learn  to  read.  It  is  proposed  that  the  teaching 
of  reading  must  be  child-centered  and  that  the 
differences  in  children  need  to  be  understood  to 
determine  which  methods  might  be  the  most  useful 
for  a  particular  child  or  group  of  children.  No 
method  could  be  considered  incorrect  for  any 
member  of  a  group  because  it  has  not  reached  all  the 
children.  The  modality  concept  holds  that  we  should 
predetermine  which  child  can  learn  best  by  which 
method.  The  central  focus  should  be  on  the  child,  not 
on  the  method. 

"A  child's  learning  type — his  maximal  modality 
or  pathway  of  learning,  his  differential  ability  to 
learn  eye  by  eye,  ear  by  ear,  or  even  by  touch — needs 
to  be  understood  before  a  particular  approach  to 
reading  can  be  determined  for  him.  Before  we 
explore  whether  a  given  child  or  group  of  children 
should  be  taught  by  sight  recognition  methods  or  by 
phonic  methods  we  should  determine  which  of  the 
perceptual  building  blocks  he  can  utilize  best  in  the 
integrative,  conceptualizing  process  of  gaining 
meaning  from  the  printed  page. 

"The  writer  in  a  previous  paper  isolated  three 
functions  of  what  is  meant  by  auditory  perceptive 
level.  These  levels  are  of  equal  importance  in  the 
visual  perceptual  act:  (1)  discrimination,  (2) 
memory  (retention  and  recall),  (3)  sequential 
behavior  or  patterning.  A  fourth  is  added- 
intermodal  transfer  or  the  ability  to  shift  from  one 
modality  to  another,  to  stimulate  a  given  modality 
in  recall  and  association  through  its  opposing 
modality. 

When  a  child  shows  his  best  ability  to  be  visual 
and  his  lesser  ability  to  be  auditory,  the  visual 
approach  to  reading  is  suggested,  with  immediate 
auditory  reinforcement;  and,  in  addition,  auditory 
training  to  improve  that  capacity. 

"The  opposite  approach  would  be  best  for  the  child 
with  good  auditory  ability,  but  only  fair  visual 
acuity.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  use  a  phonic 
approach,  with  strong,  but  secondary,  sight  training 
to  bring  the  lesser  developed  pathway  up  to  a  level 
of  major  usefulness. 

"The  other  input  pathways  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Tactile  and  kinesthetic  skills  are  for 
some  children  the  best  learning  pathway.  When 
they  are  the  best  approach  they  should  receive  the 
same  concentration  of  teaching  attention  suggested 
for  vision  and  audition.  It  is  the  rare  child  of  school 
age  who  needs  a  tactile-kinesthetic  approach  as  the 
central  core  of  his  instruction. 

"In  giving  comprehension  from  any  input  sig  a.l,  a 
child  must  use  a  signal  to  evoke  previously  }  rned 
symbols   received   along  many  input  ~  /ays  to 

form  the  association  necessary  for  con  nension. 
This  act  of  arousal  and  integration  i  as  the 

probable  final  stage  of  perceptual  before 
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comprehension  is  achieved;  thus,  a  child  who  sees 
the  printed  word  "dog"  must  evoke  not  only  previous 
visual  input  to  previously  received  and  stored 
auditory  patterns  making  up  the  word  "dog"  and 
perhaps  to  the  tactile  sensations  of  petting  a  dog,  of 
his  small  and  even  his  frisky  movements,  before  the 
printed  word  has  full  meaning  for  him.  Without  this 
shift  to  other  modal  learning,  little  integrative 
meaning  may  be  attached  to  the  printed  word. 
Intermodal  transfer  then,  seems  to  be  vital  in  the 
learning  act. 

"When  children  are  suspected  of  having 
inadequacies  in  this  phase  of  learning;  when  each 
modality  seems  adequate  when  studied  by  itself;  but 
the  capacity  to  shift  from  one  to  another  seems 
affected,  the  teacher's  task  seems  explicit. 
Experience  and  training  at  crossmodal 
interpretations  in  using  each  input  pathway  as  the 
originating  stimulus  carrier  and  striving  for  the 
appropriate  associations,  are  necessary  for  these 
children. 

"No  method,  no  specific  approach,  no  new  text  nor 
cartoonist's  illustration,  no  matter  how  apt,  will 
solve  the  problems  of  children  who  are  by  nature  as 
different  in  learning  type  as  they  are  alike  in 
anatomy. 


"It  seems  a  wiser  course  to  recognize  that 
perceptual  ability  is  the  precursor  to 
comprehension.  It  provides  the  underpinning  for 
understanding  and  for  generalization.  It  precedes 
and  permits  integration.  Man  has  not  evolved  with 
separate  visual,  aural  and  tactile  sense  receptors 
and  a  central  process  for  integration,  without 
purpose.  By  determining  the  individual  specific 
abilities  and  organizing  them  in  an  organized  way, 
reading,  like  all  other  language  forms,  can  be 
acquired  with  a  minimum  of  discomfort  and  a 
maximum  of  pleasure. 

"The  modality  approach  to  reading  by 
differentiating  the  perceptual  levels  of  transmitting 
input  signals,  and  their  ability  in  the  intermodal 
transfer  to  arouse  the  associations  necessary  for 
integration  and  thus  meaning,  only  nominates  the 
directions  of  individualized  training.  It  permits  each 
child  to  function  in  the  manner  for  which  he  is  best 
equipped.  It  predicts  the  need  for  understanding 
each  child  as  a  total  organism  complete  within 
himself.  It  is  presented  here  as  a  challenge  to  every 
teacher  a  means  for  assisting  in  the  largely 
implausible  task  of  making  every  child  literate." 

Avelina  B.  Dequillo 
Teacher 

Reference: 

Frierson,  Edward  C.  and  Barbe,  Walter  B., 
Educating  Children  With  Learning  Disabilities 
Selecting  Readings,  Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Educational  Division,  Meredith  Corporation,  New 
York. 
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Portable  Reading  Machines 
Now  Available 

AFB  accepting  applications  for  low  interest  loa, 
fund  to  help  visually  impaired  people  purchas 
machine. 
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NEW  YORK  —  The  American  Foundation  for  th 
Blind    (AFB)    is    now    accepting    and    processin 
applications    from    blind    and    visually    impaire 
people  of  all  ages  for  a  low  interest  loan  to  hel 
purchase   a  portable  reading  machine  called  th  I' 
Personal    Reader™.    The    Personal    Reader™    is 
portable,  computer-based  system  that  reads  typeseff 
or    typewritten    print    and    turns    it    into    easil 
understood  synthetic  speech. 

AFB  and  the  Xerox  Corporation  each  committe* 
$1  million  to  launch  the  loan  fund.  To  be  eligible  ^ 
blind  and  visually  impaired  applicants  mus  Pel 
demonstrate  financial  need,  an  ability  to  handle  th  ie|> 
carrying  costs  of  the  loan,  and  a  need  for  a  readin 
machine  in  education,  vocational,  employmen 
(including  self-employment),  or  community  servic 
work. 
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To  obtain  an  application  form,  call  AFB's  toll-fre 
hotline,  1-800-232-5463;  New  York  residents  cal 
212-620-2147.  Please  specify  if  you  want  a  large 
print  or  braille  form.  For  more  information  abou 
the  loan  program,  write  to  Mark  Uslan,  AFB' 
National  Consultant  on  Orientation  &  Mobility  an 
Loan  Program  Coordinator,  American  Foundatio 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  JT 
10011;  or  call  (212)  620-2041. 


Clu 


Developed  by  Kurzweil  Computer  Products,  Inc 
a  Xerox  company  based  in  Cambridge,  MA,  thjCa 
Personal  Reader™  can  include  an  easy-to-use,  hand 
held  scanner,  a  desktop  scanner  or  both.  Under  th  dsc 
Loan  Fund  the  device  is  being  offered  at  a  30  percen 
discount,  and  a  reduced  interest  rate. 

"The  AFB  low  interest  loan  fund  will  make  i 
easier  for  many  blind  and  visually  impaire 
individuals  to  obtain  an  extraordinary  higr 
performance  device  which  will,  in  turn,  help  ther 
pursue  a  wider  range  of  meaningful  employmer 
and  educational  and  vocational  opportunities,"  sai 
AFB  President  and  Executive  Director  William  I 
Gallagher. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
national,  nonprofit  organization  that  advocates 
develops  and  provides  programs  and  services  to  hel 
blind  and  visually  impaired  people  achiev 
independence  with  dignity  in  all  sectors  of  society. 

BE HA  VIOR  MODIFICA  TION,  from  page  4 
to  promote  change  in  exceptional  children." 
(Jones,  1970:  199) 

Romeo  Galinta, 
Classroom  teacher 

References: 

Reginald  L.  Jones 

New  Directions  in  Special  Education,  Universit 
of  California,  1970. 

Harold  Rubin 

Lecture  on  Behavior  Modification,  Royer-Greave 
School  for  Blind,  September  25,  1989. 
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42nd  Consecutive 
Year  of  Camping 


«  Beacon  Lodge  Camp  is  now  planning  its  1990 
i«  amp  season,  the  forty-second  consecutive  year  of 
amping  for  the  blind  and  visually  impaired. 

rti  Beacon  Lodge — Camp  for  the  Blind  is  supported 
ssu  y  the  Lions  of  Pennsylvania  and  is  a  summer  camp 
ain  roviding  a  program  of  recreation  and 
U  |ehabilitation  for  the  blind  and  visually  impaired.  A 
Iti  ual  program  is  carried  out  for  the  children  and 
is  dults  simultaneously,  but  separate  activities  are 
ms  injoyed  by  each  group.  The  children  are 
asi  ccommodated  in  cabins  in  Children's  Village  while 
he  adults  live  in  dormitories. 

ltti  The  1990  season  will  open  June  11  and  close 
4  lugust  25  for  adults,  the  children's  sessions  will 
nil  pen  July  7  and  close  August  4.  A  program  for  deaf/ 
»]   earing  impaired  children  will  be  held  June  23  to 

uly  7. 

1  There  will  also  be  a  special  session  for  deaf/blind 
dults  in  May,  conducted  through  the  Bureau  of 
Hind  and  Visual  Services. 

The  summer  program  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
ctivities:  swimming,  motor  and  row  boating, 
anoeing,  bowling,  picnics,  hiking,  backpacking  and 
amping  skills,  arts  and  crafts,  talent  and  music 
rograms,  and  fishing  from  a  private  lake. 

Beacon  Lodge  is  located  in  the  beautiful 
lountains  of  central  Pennsylvania,  along  route  103 
ist  five  miles  off  route  22  near  Mount  Union. 

For  more  information  write  to  Beacon  Lodge — 
lamp  for  the  Blind,  P.O.  Box  428,  Lewistown,  PA 
7044-0428  or  phone  717-242-1113.  Contact  may 
lso  be  made  through  local  Pennsylvania  Lions 
!lubs. 


The  Polisher's  Wheel 

Sometimes  the  things  against  which  we  rebel 
most  in  life,  and  look  upon  as  obstacles  and 
hindrances,  are  the  very  things  needed  to  develop 
our  highest  usefulness  and  efficiency. 

We  doubt  not  that  if  the  diamond  could  ex- 
press itself,  it  would  rebel  against  the  grueling, 
burning  contact  of  the  polisher's  wheel  that  grinds 
and  polishes  its  several  facets.  Without  the  con- 
tact of  the  polisher's  stone,  the  diamond  has  little 
commercial  value.  The  swiftly  revolving  wheel 
cuts  into  its  surface  and  produces  from  a  common- 
appearing  pebble  a  gem  of  beauty  and  lustre 
that  is  much  admired  and  much  sought  after. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  produce  a  diamond  ex- 
cept  by  grinding  and  polishing. 

In  the  same  degree,  it  is  necessary  to  subject 
the  human  life  to  difficulties,  adversities,  and  dis- 
cipline in  order  to  bring  out  those  qualities  that 
will  make  it  a  life  of  value  to  its  possessor,  and 
of  service  to  those  about  it.  Many  who  have 
achieved  much  in  the  world  can  look  back  to 
incidents  in  their  lives  which  at  the  time  were 
viewed  as  misfortunes,  but  that  later  proved  to 
be  responsible  for  much  development  and  enrich- 
ment of  their  lives. 


The  Roentgen  Ray 

IT  WAS  Friday  night,  November  8,  1895.  Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm  Konrad  Roentgen,  a  physicist 
in  Germany,  was  in  his  home  laboratory,  working 
late.  He  was  experimenting  with  a  thin  bubble 
of  glass  to  which  were  attached  a  pair  of  electric 
wires.  On  the  littered  bench  were  other  pieces  of 
equipment:  a  spark  coil,  a  condenser,  and  a  sheet 
of  cardboard  coated  with  a  chemical. 

Taking  a  sheet  of  heavy  black  paper,  the  phy- 
sicist covered  the  tube  except  for  a  tiny  square 
opening  in  one  end.  He  shut  off  the  gaslight  and 
turned  on  the  current.  And  in  the  darkness  he 
noticed  a  curious  thing — the  chemically  coated 
sheet  of  cardboard  was  glowing  of  its  own  light! 

Puzzled,  Roentgen  picked  up  the  cardboard. 
And  in  that  instant,  for  Wilhelm  Konrad  Roentgen, 
the  world  stood  still! 

No  one  knows  precisely  what  happened  that 
night,  but  as  Roentgen  held  that  cardboard  in 
his  hand,  he  saw  on  its  surface  four  dark  lines. 
And  he  saw  that  those  moved  as  he  moved  his 
hand.  Fantastic!  Incredible!  But  what  could 
these  lines  be?  They  bore  the  perfect  resemblance 
of  the  bones  in  his  fingers.  For  an  indefinite  time 
the  scientist  sat  and  looked  at  the  fleshless  bones, 
fearing  to  remove  his  hand  from  the  cardboard 
lest  his  discovery  be  only  a  dream! 

The  news  of  the  great  discovery  spread  like 
lightning.  All  the  way  from  America  came  great 
scientists  and  newspaper  reporters  to  see  the 
strange  experiment.  And  to  one  inquiring  reporter, 
who  seemed  more  persistent  than  the  others, 
Roentgen  admitted  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon. 

"But  what  is  this  ray,  Professor?"  the  reporter 
insisted.   "Is  it  light?" 

Roentgen  shook  his  head. 

"Is  it  electricity?" 

"No." 

"Then,  how  do  you  explain  it?"  asked  the  re- 
porter. 

Roentgen  hesitated.  "I  don't  know,"  he  said. 
"X  stands  for  the  unknown — the  invisible.  So  I 
merely  call  it  the  X-ray." 

And  to  this  day,  fifty-seven  years  later,  this 
strange   and  important   discovery  is    still  called 
the  X-Ray. 
Dr.  Roentgen  died  in  1923,  at  the  age  of  78. 


It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  quit  a 
disagreeable  or  trying  job.  The  winner  is  the 
man  who  will  not  give  up  when  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles block  his  pathway.  Because  he  strengthens 
his  endeavers  when  his  weaker  self  wants  to  give 
in,  he  thereby  controls  the  condition  which  would 
plot  his  downfall. 


Our  grand  business  is,  not  to  see  what  lies 
dimly  at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what  lies  clearly 
at  hand. — Thomas  Carlyle. 


X^ 


There  is  no  remembrance  wh'ch  time 
does  not  obliterate,  nor  pain  which 
death  does  not  terminate 
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You  re  Not  So  Important 

Once  in  a  while  a  person  should  be  lost  in  a  wilderness,  in  order 
that  he  see  the  wonders  of  the  stars,  feel  the  beat  of  rain  on  his  face,  or 
hear  the  crash  of  a  tree  struck  to  earth  by  the  storm.  This  would  help 
him  to  know  and  to  understand  the  greatness  of  the  outdoors  that  God 
has  given  to  us. 

Once  in  a  while  a  fellow  should  sit  alone  by  the  side  of  the  road 
and  let  his  toes  dangle  in  a  puddle  and  watch  the  world  keep  going 
along  without  him.  This  should  help  the  average  person  to  realize  that 
the  world  will  go  on  just  the  same  when  he  isn't  taking  part. 

The  really  big  executive  takes  time  to  play.  He  sees  to  it  that  his 
body  and  mind  have  a  change  of  pace.  He  fishes,  hunts,  swims,  plays 
golf,  he  goes  to  the  ball  game,  he  goes  out  for  a  walk,  or  he  does  some- 
thing different  from  his  usual  routine  to  rest  from  his  daily  toil.  The  real- 
ly little  executive  says,  "I'm  too  busy  to  play,  I  haven't  time,  I've  so  much 
to  do,"  and  so  forth.  We  need  more  really  big  men  and  fewer  of  the 
kind  that  think  the  world  could  not  function  for  a   day  without  them. 

Citizens  of  a  democracy  need  to  relax  together  as  well  as  to  work 
together  in  order  to  understand  one  another.  We  realize  that  we  can- 
not teach  all  of  life's  best  lessons  in  the  school  room  from  a  text  book, 
but  we  can  enrich  the  educational  experiences  of  everyone  by  giving  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  teaching  of  something  about  these  outdoor 
activities. 

This  type  of  recreation  is  no  after-thought  in  a  democracy.  It  re- 
presents basic  freedom.  Fishing,  hunting,  boating,  etc.,  are  hard  work 
when  properly  done,  but  there  is  no  ball  and  chain  attached.  That's  why 
Americans  like  to  do  these  things. 

If  we  work  48  hours  a  week  and  sleep  56  we  still  have  64  hours 
in  which  to  relax.  Can  you  think  of  any  better  way  of  spending  some 
of  this  time  than  in   being   out  in  our  forests  or  on  our  streams? 

So   any   time    you    think    that   you're    so   important    in    the    scheme    of 
things  that  you  do    not  have  time    to    play  a   little,   or  pat  the 
comes  to   meet  you,   watch   the    kids   on   the   corner   lot    playing 
or  take  notice  of  the   robin   that  is  building   a  nest  in  the  lilac  bush, 
it's  time  for  you  to  do  something   about  it.      If  nothing   more,   pur 
jack    knife   and    sit    in    the    corner    and    whittle,    but    relax — you're 
important. 
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